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EDITOR’S NOTE 


Literatxjke is pure spirit, and hence its truths must be spiritually discerned, 
yet there are two avenues of approach which are likely to prove the most alluring 
and satisfactory to the student, — the chronological and that of correlation. Where 
the mind and art of a poet have developed naturally from the simple to the complex, 
the chronological order seems the most helpful and appropriate ; but when we find 
midway in a poet’s career work which is both history and prophecy, — work 
which reveals the method and spirit of the past and contains the potency of the 
future, — it may well serve as a point around which other poems are to be gathered, 
and the method of correlation will be found most suggestive. 

It follows that the method of annotation in each of these cases should be dif- 
ferent. In the chronological, the eye is upon the past, and the principle hitherto 
evolved by the poet is made use of in the treatment of each successive poem ; while 
in the method of correlation the eye looks before and after in a study of those 
elements which may he considered as fundamental in the life and art of the poet. 
I have illustrated the one method in my selections from Milton, Burns, Coleridge, 
and Wordsworth, and the other in The Princess ” and “ Childe Harold.” It has 
been said that as respects a man whom we never saw we are fortunate if we have, 
as means of knowing him, works revealing the various moods of his mind and emo- 
tions of his heart, portraits painted by great artists in a lucky hour of his youth and 
age, and friends who had the insight to know and were both able and willing to 
tell us the truth in regard to his character. In the case of Wordsworth we have 
all of these and there is no excuse for taking half views of him and his work. 

The distinctive features of this edition are : the latest text adopted by the poet ; 
the chronological order of the poems ; the date of composition and that of publica- 
tion of each poem ; the Essays and Prefaces on Poetry written between 1800 and 
1846 ; a body of notes which Wordsworth printed in his various editions ; notes at 
the head of each poem, dictated by the poet himself late in life to Miss Fenwick, 
and known as the ‘*1. F.” notes ; notes revealing the time, place, occasion, and 
circumstance, so far as can be ascertained, out of which each poem had its origin ; 
bibliography of Wordsworth’s works; a list of biographical and critical reviews. 

Long and varied use of Wordsworth in school and college classes; frequent 
visits to the scenes associated with his work in the inspiring and recreating atmos- 
phere of his beloved lake land ; and association with those who knew him as a 
man and poet, have yielded me material which has proved of the highest value in 
the teaching of his poetry and the interesting period of political and literary history 
to which he belonged and in which he was so conspicuous a figure. These experi* 
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ences have been helpful in preparing this edition, which, it is hoped, will be found 
equally suited to the needs of the special student and the general reader. 

It is to be regretted that the limits of this volume preclude any attempt at giving 
the interesting variants which the poet from time to time introduced into the 
text of the poems. These have been given with skill and care in the variorum 
editions of Professor Knight and Professor Dowden, and any one who cares for 
such details of workmansliip should consult them there. 

It hardly need be said that I am indebted to that noble band of disciples of the 
poet who have written with sympathy, insight, and illumination, upon the various 
aspects of his mind, art, and influence. One of the most distinguished of these 
disciples, Mr. Aubrey de Vere, took great delight in my devotion to the poet of his 
youth. From him, during an acquaintance of nearly a quarter of a century, I 
received invaluable sympathy and suggestion. On learning of iny plan which is 
revealed in this volume, he wrote me, only shortly before his death, a letter which 
contained the following significant sentence : “ More than anytiung else, a great 
and sound literature seems to be now the means of promoting divine truth.” 

It is not surprising that in many instances tlie date of composition given in the 
Fenwick notes is incorrect, owing to the fact that the poet dictated them in his old 
age and from memory. Many errors have been corrected by the use of Dorothy 
Wordsworth’s Journals and tlie editions of the ])oet’s works by Professor Dowden 
and Mr. Thomas Hutclnnson ; some dates are still conjectural. 

In the matter of bibliography original sources have been followed as far as pos- 
sible ; but in several instances I have used the data of Professor Dowden and Mr. 
J. B. Tutin ; this indebtedness is indicated by the, terms (D) and (T). 


A. J. G. 
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Notwithstanding the fact that the notes to this edition are biogi‘aphical and critical, 
— an attempt to reveal how Wordsworth became the poet of plain living and high think> 
ing, — it may be well to review the main events of his life and the distinctive achievement 
of his art. It will help us to understand what Emerson wrote of him in 1854 : It is 
very easy to see that to act so powerfully in this practical age, he needed, with all his 
Oriental abstraction, the indomitable vigour rooted in animal constitution, for which his 
countrymen are marked, otherwise he could not have resisted the deluge streams of their 
opinion with success. One would say he is the only man among them wlio has not in any 
point succumbed to their way of thinking, and has prevailed.^’ 

William Woi'dsworth was born at ( -ockermouth, Cumberland, April 7, 1770. The 
house in wliich he was born, a large substantial mansion, still stands, and is of interest 
because of the garden and tcirrace-walk in the rear associated with events related in “ The 
SpalTow^s Nest ” and “ The Prelude.” His father, John Wordsworth, a solicitor, and law 
agent of the ICarl of lAmsdale, was a descendant of an old family which belonged to the 
mitldle <‘lass and had settled in Penistone, Yorkshire*, in the r(‘ign of J^alward the Thiiti. 
An interesting old oak chest or almery, now in the jiossession of the poet’s grandchildren 
at The Stepping Stones, Anddeside, bears the pedigi*ee carved by one of the family in 
the reign of Henry the Eight li. 

The poet’.s mother (Anne (’ookson) was the daughter of William Cookson, mereer, of 
Penrith. She was descended on her mother’s side from an aneiout family of (’raekaiv 
thorp, which, from the time of lid ward tin* 'Phird, had lived at Newbiggcii Hall, West- 
moreland. She married rfohn Wordswoilh at I’enrith, Fc'brnary 5, 170C. Besides William, 
who was the second son, there were b(»rn at. Poekernioutli throe sons, Richard, John, and 
Christopher, and one daughter, Dorothy. 

Wordsworth’s iiifaiiey and eaily boylnxMl were ])assed at Coekermouth, and wdth 
maternal relatives at Penrith, llis teachers at this thin* w^ere his mother, to Avhom he 
hjis paid a touehing tribute in “The Prelude,’* and his fallu*r, who early taught him to 
commit to memory portions of the great English poets, the Rev. Mr. Gilbaiiks, of Coek- 
erniouth, and Dame Hirkett, of Piuiritii. Fhere was nothing in his character during these 
years that distingiiish(*d him in any way from other children in the family, unless it \vas 
the manife.statiou of that “indomitable vigour” which eharaeteri/ed him as a man. This 
manifested itself in such forms of will and teiu|)er as to cause his mother to remark that 
the only one of her five children about wiiose future she was anxious w'as William: “He 
will be remarkable either for good or for evil.*’ Yet tlu*re were iiifiuenees of Natiu'e and 
his own home acting silently upon him thus early w hieh latm* heoanie his most cherished 
mcmori(>s, and revealed how^ favored he had been in his hirthplaoe and training. 

Wordsworth’s mother, the heart and hinge of all liis learning and his loves, died in 1778, 
and the family was broken up. William and Richard, the eldest boys, were sent to the 
old school at Hawksh(*ad. It is hardly necessary to review in detail the events of 
Wordsworth’s life from this time until he meets Coleridge in 17115, as it is given with 
senipulous regard for truth and with entire freedom from vanity in “ The Prelude,” by the 
only man who could describe them with certainty. All who would read his poetry as he 
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wished it to be read should have tliis poem by heart. Only the main events will be re- 
viewed here. 

The old school, situated in a quaint rural village, and surrounded by the unambitious 
loveliness of Nature in hill and dale, rivers, woods, and litdds, inaintaiiied a healthy, sound 
simplicity of .social and acadiunic culture. Competition and high ])ressure were unknown; 
there were the greatest freedom and variety of nuMital and physical training. The boys, 
while studying maiheinatics an<l the classics under accomplished and sympathetic tca<*h- 
ers, lived in the cottages of the dalesmen, and were cared for by the homely and motherly 
dames. When out of school they wer(‘ left to themselves and their own modest plea- 
sures. They rowed or skated on the lake, ranged th(‘ ftdls for w oodcock, fishtul in brooks 
or pools hid juuoiig the nionntaiiis, practieed cnig-elimhing and raven-nesting, until 
‘‘feverish with Avoary joints and heating minds'” home and to bed they went. In review- 
ing these happy days Wordsu oj*th found two great periods in his development at the 
hands of Nature clearly rt'vealed: first, that of uneoiiseious r(*eeptivity when life was 
sweet he knew not why; and the second, that of c<inscit>iis iiitc*r<*ours(‘ wdth aspects sub- 
lime and fair of the external \vt)rld. Of this cxj)cricncc lu‘ Avrites: — 

1 cannot ])aint 

What then 1 was. The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion ; the tall rock, 

'File nioimtaiii, and tlu‘ deep and gloomy wood, 

Tlicir coloni*s and tiieir forms, were then to mo 
All appetite ; a feeling and a hwe. 

That ha<l no need of a remoter I'lianu, 

IJy thought sujjplied, nor any interest 
Cnborrowcd from the eye. 

Ilis pastime and his happiness uoav lu'gan to groAV in the substantial Avorldof great books; 
but his reading was not that of a student Avilh a deiiiiite aim, rather that of a lover of 
romance, a child. He read as ehaiiee and curiosity <lietated. He says: — 

What joy Avas mine! How often in the eoui'se 
Of those glad respires, though a soft Avest wind 
Rutiled the watei*s to the angler's wish, 

For a wliole day together, ha\e I lain 

lK)wii by thy side, O Derwent ! luuriuuriiig stream, 

On the hot .stones, devouring as I read. 

Defrauding the day’.s glory, desperate ! 

Till Mjtli a siulden bound of sin.art r<‘i»roach, 

Such as an idler deals with in his shame, 

I to the sjxirt ht‘took myst*lf again. 

The healthy activities of these days at Hawkshead, wlicm spontaneous wisdom was 
breathed by health, and truth by ehet'rfulness, begat 

A race of rc.al children ; not too wise, 

Too learned, or too good ; hut wanton, fresh, 

And bandied up and down by h»ve and hate ; 

Not unreseiitful where .self-ju.stified ; 

Fierce, moody, patient, venturous, modest, shy; 

>hid at their sports like withered leaves in winds ; 

Though doing Avroiig and .suffering, and full oft 
Bending beneath our life’s mysterious weight 
Of pain, and doubt, and fear, yet yielding not 
In happiness to the happiest upon earth. 
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Before W ordsworth had completed, liis school days at Hawkshead his father died and 
the family was left in straitened circumstances owing to the fact that Sir James 
Lowther had borrowed nearly his entire savings and had refused to discharge the debt. 
Accordingly Dorothy was sent to live with maternal relatives at Penrith. Through tlie 
assistance of his uncles, William was enabled to enter St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Although he had looked forward with a boy’s delight to this 

Mijifration straiij^^e for a strii>lmg of the hills, 

A iiortheru villager, 

yet after the first novelty of the phuai and the quaint customs wore off he was filled with 
disappointment. But he confirmed to every outward rcfiuirement of the placje and kept 
his homesickness to himself. Cambridge was at this time in the depths of intellectual 
sleep ; enthusiasm was dead, and at-ademic sjurit was at a low ebb. Without stimulus 
to intellectual activity Wordsworth’s thoughts were directed, first, quite unconsciously — as 
they had been ])i‘eviously with Nature — to the historic past as revealed in his enviroimient. 
Of this he says : — 

Imagination slei>t, 

And yet not utterly. I could not print 
Ground where ihe grass had yielded to the steps 
Of generations of illustrious men, 

Unmovtid. I could not always lightly pjiss 

'^riirough the same gateways, .sleep where they had slept, 

Wake where tliey waked, range that enclosure old, 

'fhat garden of great intellects, undisturbed. 

Gradually ho was aroused to the consciousness the superficial religious and academic 
spirit of the ])lace : — 

Deceiicj' and Custom starving Truth, 

.‘Vnd hlind Authority heating with his staff 
'Fhe child that might have led him ; Emptiness 
Followed as of gt>od omen, and meek Worth 
Left to liemelf unheard of and unknown. 

liealiziiig that he was not for that ])Iacc nor for that time, he sought the comradeship of 
the poets who had made the name of Cambridge famous in the literature of the English 
tongue ; and the love of man began to rise in his heart. Tbeneefortb be had a world of 
his own about him, both of Nature and i>f man; lie made it and it lived to him alone. It 
is ne(*dlpss to say that this slight of the means upon wliieli his future worldly maintenance 
must depend <;auscd anxiety to those interested in his progress. In his first vacations he 
found consolation for this in revisiting his old haunts at Hawkshead, and in the company 
of his sister and Mary Hutchinson at Penrith. It was at Hawkshead, after a night 
spent with his old schoolmates at a farmhouse among the hills, that there was revealed to 
him as to Burns in “ The Vision,” that he was set apart for holy services. 

Magnificent 

The morning rose, in memorable i>omi>, 

Glorious as e’er I had beheld — in front, 

The sea lay laughing at a distance ; near. 

The solid mountains shone, hrighi as the clouds, 

Grain-tineiured, drenched in empyrean light ; 

And in the meadows and the lower grounds 
Was all the sweetness of a common dawn — 

Dew’s, vapours, and the melody of birds. 
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And labourers going forth to till the fields. 

Ah ! need 1 say, dear Friend ! that to the brim 
My heart was full ; I made no vows, but vows 
Were then made for me ; bond unknown to me 
Was given, that I should be, else sinning greatly, 

' A dedicated Spirit.. 

The first fruits of thivS dedication are to be seen in “ An Evening Walk,” begun at the time, 
dedicated to his sister, and given to the world in 171)3. Until this time he hml written 
only a few school poems. 

In his last college vacation he visited the Alps with a college friend, Robert »lones, of 
Wales, at a time when the ruinblijigs of the Revolution in Franet* were first heard in Eng- 
land. Europe was then thrilled with joy, and human nature scnmied rti joicing in a new 
birth. They landed at Calais on the day when Louis XIV. swore fidelity to the new Con- 
stitution. They then made their way southward rejoicing willi the enthusiastic bands of 
delegates sent from Mar.scilles to the Federation, 'riiev \ isited tlie (Irand Chartreuse, 
siKJrit several wrecks at the Swiss and Italian lakes, and crossed the vSiniplon. On their 
return they met the — 

Brabant armies on the fret 
For battle in the cause (d liberty. 

This journey aroused and fed his imagination hv association with the grander asj)ecis of 
Nature than he had viewed in England, hut it also awoke a new sentiment within him, 
that Revolutionary fervor which was to iiithience Ids life w^ork. The immediate results 
of this became e vident to his friends in the “ Descriptive Sketches; ” tliese, (‘xpauded and 
enriched, may now he road in the sixth hook of “ Tlie Ih’elmle.” The first distinetive notes 
ill the great inoveuient of the retuin to Nature, of w hich Wordsworth and Coleridge were 
to be the leaders, ai*e to be heard in these sketches. 

In 1701 Wordswortli took ids degree of B. A. After visiting his sister at Forncett 
Rectory, w'here she was living w ilh her iinelc and eon<lucting a little school, with no settled 
plan as to the future, hut with a })assion for travel, he repaired to London. Here he })layed 
the idler ; mingled with all sorts ainl conditions of men, and saw human nature in tlu>se 
extremes of luxury and poverty which cvcr\ great city affords. He became impressed with 
the }>ower of the great metropolis over the fortunes of imui and nations : — 

Fount of my country 's destiny and the world’s, 

as he calls it. 

After several months in London he visited his friend flones in Wales. While there he 
became impressed with the pieturestjne seencTv, the historical and legendary associations 
of the ancient princi})ality, the S])lendor of the vale of C.hvvd, tin* heights of Snowdon, 
Meiiai and her Druids, and th(‘ windings *)f the Dee. 

His guardians now became more troubled about him, so he made plans to visit France 
and study the language in order to fit himself for a tutor ; he would thus h(‘ able to (ion- 
timie his roving life and visit the eonntry wdiicli had aroused his Revolutionary spirit. 
Accordingly he set out for Orleans, hut delayed in l^aris, wlnue he 

Saw the Revolutionary Power 

Toss like a sliip at anchor, rocked by stonns. 

He did not remain long at Orleans, but w'cnt to Blois, where he hoeame associated with 
that remarkable philosopher and republican general, Michael Beau])uy. 
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By birth he ranked 

With the most noble, but unto the poor 
Among mankind he was in service bound, 

As by some tie invisible, oatlis professed 
To a religious order. Man he loved 
As man ; and, to the mean and the obscure, 

And all the homely in their lioniely works, 

Transferred a courtesy which had no air 
Of <iondesceiisioii ; but did ratlior seem 
A passion and a gallantry, like that 
Which lie, a soldier in his idler day, 

Had paid to woman. 

Many wore their walks and talks together beside tlie Loiia*. I hey discussed the principles 
of civil rights which must be the foiiiidation of ev(‘ry republican govorument. Ill »Iuly, 1792, 
Ih*aupuy left IHois for servii'C with bis r(‘giiiieiit, and Wordsworth returned to Orleans, 
where he reiiiaiiied during th(‘ Septemher Ma‘<saer(‘s ; not disuiayed by these, he believed 
in the patriots’ cause and hasteu(‘(l to Paris, where amid the tumult and the tragedy of 
those (hiys his (‘iithiisiasm for the cause <d' liberty l(‘(i him to think of olferiiig himself as 
a leader. Foilunately before such a plan could ]>e put in ujieratioii — a plan in wliick he 
would doulitloss have pcu ished - his funds gave out and he was obliged to return to 
Knglaud. 

While it is evident that Wordsworth’s ridatives distrustetl him, yet he found comfort 
and inspiration in tlie so(*i(‘ty of the d(‘ar sister from whom he had been separated so long. 
So on his r(*turn from Fraiu'c with his future career still unsettled he sought her eompan- 
ionshi]> at Foriicett, and set about the publiealion of “ An Evening Walk” and “ Descrip- 
tive Sketches.” While tin* Monthly lifvieu', the Ednifmryh and f Hark' wooers could 

see iti this work only subjects for clumsy satire and vulgar rebnlf, saying : “Must eternal 
changes lie rung on nodding forests, and brooding clouds, and cells and dells, and dingles ? ” 
C’oleridge, not yet out of the University, uttt*red the most signiticant literary prophecy 
and acute literary eritieism to be found in our language. He says : “ During the last 
year of my residence ut (’ambridge, I became ae«puiinte<l w ith Mr. Wordsworth’s first 
jmblieution, entitled ‘ Deseri[>tive Sketehes aiul .seldom, If ever, was the emergence of an 
original poetic genius above tin* literary horizon more eviilently announced. In the form, 
style, and maimer of tlu^ whole poem, aiul in tin* structure of the particular lines and 
periods, there is a harshness and aeerbitv emineeted and eumhined with wordvS and images 
all a-glow, which might recall those products of the vegi'table world, where gorgeous 
blossoms ris(^ out of the hard and thorny rind and shell, within which the rich fruit was 
elaborating.” 

Wordsworth was now at llu* height of his republican ardor, and on hearing of the 
exeitement in London over negro emancipation and the Uevolutioii, he wrote: “ I disa])- 
jirovc of monarchical and aristocratieal governmi'iits however modified. Hereditary dis- 
tinctions and iirivileged orders of every species, 1 think, must necessarily counteract the 
])rogri‘ss of human impro\em(‘ni.” At this time, too, he wrote that remarkable piniphlet 
ill reply to the avowal of jiolitieal jirineijiles by the Bishoj) of Landaff. lie pleaded with 
lofty eloquence and patriotic ft*rvor for universal education to be followed by univer.sal 
suffrage, mid for a consideration of the great cpiestions of liow tlu‘ general welfare of a 
nation was to he promott‘d- - (piestioiis which at the ])resent time in England are still 
uppermost. 

In this unsettled condition of mind he was still more deeply agitated by the action of 
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England in preparing to make war against France in 179.‘k At this time he was rambling 
in the Isle of Wight with Ids friend, William Calvert, of Windybrow, Keswick. How 
he felt is revealed by the following: — 

' When the proud fleet that bears the red-cross flag 

In that unworthy servict* was prepared 
To mingle, 1 beheld the vessels lie, 

A brood of j*allant <‘reatiires, on the deep ; 

1 saw them in tlieir rest, a sojourner 
riiroiigli a w liole monti) of calm and glassy days 
In that d(‘lightful i.sland which protects 
Their place of convocatiem ; there I heard, 

Eaeh evening, paeing by the still sea-shore, 

A monitory souikI that never faiic'd, — 

The sunset eamum. While the orb went down 
In the tranquillity of nature, eanie 
'riiat voice, ill re<iuieni ! Hchhjin heard by me 
^Vdthout. a sjhrit overcast by dark 
Iniaginati<ms, sense of w'oes to come. 

Sorrow for human kind, aiul j»ain of heart. 

Soon affairs in Franee assumed an aspeet whieh was the greatest disappointment of his 
life. For — 

imw, heeomo oppressors in their turn, 

Freiiehmen had changed a war of s<*lf-defenee 

For one ot eoiupiest, loHiiif* sight of all 

W'hieh they had struggled for- iij) mounted now, 

Openly in the eye of eartli and heaven, 

'rite scale of liberty. I read her dt»om, 

With anger vexed, Avith disaj)pointnient sore. 

As a result of the shock he, began that intellect iial tpie.st to determine the origin, impulses, 
inotive.s, and obligations Avhieli eaused .sindi actions; demanding formal proof, he lost 
those feelings of the heart which had been his safest gnidt^s; and at last yielded up moral 
<|iie.stious in despair. 

This Acas the crisis of tlnit .strong disease, 

This the soul's hist and l<»\N<*st ebb. 

Still undecided as to Avhether he should elioose the (dmreh, the Har, or literary work 
for his occupation, he AV^andere<l witli his friend Jones in Wales, with his sister in the 
lake country, and visited the Speddings and Calverts at Keswick. While Availing at 
Keswick for a reply to a proposition he had made for literary w'ork on a magazine, Uais- 
ley Calvert became ill, and lie volunteered to attend him as companion and nurse, ('al- 
vert had become iiitei-esteil iu Wordsworth’s ideals, and saAv that what was needed was 
leisure in w'hich th(‘y might iriature. lie ])latined to sjiend the winter of 1794-0 with 
Wordsworth in Lisbon, hut his h(*altli failed so rapidly that thisbeeaim^ impo.ssiblc, and he 
died early in 1795. lie Iiad intimated to WordsAvorUi that lie intended to leave him a 
small legacy, hut w'heii the Avill Avas opem*d it Avas found that the sum of £(K)0 had been 
bequeathed him. I'liis generous act opened out a course for tlie young poet, as he has 
recorded in “ The Prelude ” and the, sonnet to Calvert. He needed no longer to worry about 
a profession, and, best of all, lie tiould now he re.stored to tlui society of Dorothy. By 
her ministrations he Avas able to throw off the unnatural burden of analytical research 
under which he had fallen. 
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' Then it was — 

Thanks to the bounteous (liver of all {jood I - 

That the beloved Sister in whose sif'ht 

Those days were passed, now speaking in a voice 

Of sudden admonition — like a brook 

That did but cross a lonely road, and now ^ 

Is seen, heard, felt and caujjht at every turn, 

Coinpanion never lost throiij^h many a leajjuti""' 

Maintained for luo a saviiij^ intereoiirse 

Witli my true self; for, thouj^h bedimmed aiul chang^ed 

Much, as it seemed, I was no further changed 

'^riian as a clouded and a wanin;^ moon : 

She whispered still that brightness wrmld return, 

Sb(‘, in the midst of all, preserved me still 
A Poet, made me seek beneath that name. 

And that alone, niy olfiei* u]»on earth. 

The following’ from one of Dorothy's letters at this time will reveal how lonely the 
broth(*r must hav(‘ been in his jjerplexity. She writes: “The fortunate brother of mine 
happens to be Jio favourite with any of his near ndations except his brothers, by whom he 
is adored, I mean John and (’hristoi»her.’’ 'I'ln* former \vas at sea, tlu^ latter at Cam- 
bridge. 

With the proceeds of Calvert's legacy the dnaims of the two enthusiasts about begin- 
ning life togetlier w(‘re ri'alized, and they settled at Racedown Lcalge, I )(»rsetshire, in the 
summer of 17bo. The old fariidiouse was didightfully situated in a retired part of the 
country reached by ]»ost ouIn <»ma' a week. Here tluw spimt tludr time in reading, 
writing, gardening, communing with themseUes, with Xaturt* and books. The period of 
Wordsworth’s recov(‘iw from (he tyranny of intcdlectnal research was here completed, and 
]>essimisin forever cast asid(‘, h\ the cn'ation of that gruesonu* tragedy, “ Tlie Borderers,” 
the only pt’otluctum of th(‘S(‘ (la\s at R.uaalown. While this is of little value as poetry, 
it is most sigiiifieaiit as biography. 1 hrough tin* ereatioii of the philosophical villain 
Oswald, who is movtal b\ “the motive hunting of a moti\eless malignity,” Wordsworth 
reveaUal wdiai was the ine^ itahle outcome of (iodwiu's nw olutiouarv seheme of Political 
Justice — a scheme that in the interest ol reason w<>uld free man from all the laws, social 
and moral, upmi whieh slu*iet^ is founded. 

With the eomph‘tion of “ The Bor(h*rers the great, formative pm'iod of Wordsw’orth''s 
life is at an end, aiul the first creative ]»eriod begins ('olmidge had hut recently settled 
at Xidher Stow'(*> , and on hearing that the author of “ 1 >t*seriptiv(' Sketelu's ” was so near, 
took an early opportunity (in June) of visiting him. D(»rothy tells us “the first tliiugthat 
was read on that occasion was ‘ 'I'h(‘ Ruiin‘d ('(»ttagc' with which ('oleridge was so mueh 
delighted ; and after ti‘a lu' ret»eate<l to us t wa> acts and a lialf of his tragedy, ‘Osorio.’ The 
next morning William read his tragt‘d\, ‘The Borderers.'’' 

That this was a clear <*as(* of lovt‘ at first sight is shown In the lett<‘rs wu-itten to their 
friends at this tini(‘. Dorothy writes : “ You liad a great loss in not seeing Coleridge. He 
is a wonderful man. His eonver.satioii teems with soul, mind, and spirit. . . . He has 
more of ‘the poet's eye in tine frenz\ ndling' than I ever witnessed. He has fine dark 
eyi^brow.s ainl an overhanging forehead." Coleridge in his aciamnt of this visit says : “ I 
speak with heartfelt sinematy, and, 1 think, mdiliiubai judgment, when I tell you that T 
feel myself a little man by his side." When the Wordsworths ri'turned this visit and went 
to Nether Stowey, Coleridge gives this beautiful pietnia^ of Dorothy : “ W. and his ex(pii- 
site sister are wdth mt*. She is a woman indeed ! in mind and heart ; for her person is 
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such that if you expected to see a pretty woman, you would think her rather ordinary ; 
if you expected to see an ordinary woman, you would think her pretty ! but her manners 
are simple, ardent, impressive. In every motion her most innocent soul outbeains so 
brightly, that who saw lier would say : — 

* (TuUt was a thing impossible to lier.’ 

Her information various. Her eye watchful in minutest observation of nature ; and her 
taste a perfect electrometer.’’ Wordsworth wrote, “Coleridge is the most icon man 
I ever met.” 

After rejiding the ex])ressions of delight of these two young men in each other, we are 
not surprised that a month later the Wordsworths removed to Alfoxden, near Nether 
Stowey, Soinersetshirt', where Coleridge resided. 

The poets rambled over the Quantoek Hills and held high eommunioii. During one 
of these excnrsiou.s, feeling the need of money, they ]>laiined a joint pnKlnction for the 
New Monthly Magazine. They set about the work in eai‘n(*s(, and selected as a sub- 
ject the “ Ancyent Marinere,” founded upon a dream of oiu* of (\)leridge’s friends. (Uile- 
ridge supplied most of the incidents and .almost all the lines. Wordsworth contributed 
the incident of the killing of the albatross, and a few of the lines. They soon found that 
their methods did not harmonize, and the “ Marinere ” was left to (h>lc ridge, while Words- 
worth wrote upon the common incidents of everyd.ay life. When th(‘ “ Marinere ” was 
finished Wordsworth had so man\ pieces ready that the} concluded t(» pn))lisha joint vol- 
ume, and this they did under the title Lyrical fiallads. 'Fhe voluiiie contained twenty- 
three poems, four by Coleridge and the remainder by Wordsworth. 

In the manuscript notes w'hicli Wordsworth left we find this record : — 

“In the autuiim of 17117, ^Ir. Coh'iidge, luy .sister, and myself started from Alfoxden 
pretty late in the afternoon with a vi<‘w to visit Linton and the Valley of Stones near to it ; 
and as our imited funds were vei'\ small, we agreed to defray the expense of the tom* by 
writing a poem to he .sent to tlie New Monthly Magazine. Aecordingly, we set off, and 
proceeded along the Quantoek Hills towards Waiclud ; and in the course of this walk 
was planned the poem of the ‘ Ancient Marint*r’ fomuled on a dream, as Mr. Coleridge 
said, of his friend Mr. CTuikshaiik. Miieli the greatest part of the story was Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s invention, hut certain jirirts I suggested ; for example, some ('rime was to he <'om- 
mitted which should bring upon the Old Navigaten*, as (’oleridge afterwards delighttal to 
call him, the spectral persecution, as a conse(pieiice of that crime and his own wanderings 
I had been reading in Shelvoc,k(*’s Voyages, a day or two before, that whil(‘ doubling 
Ca})e Horn, they frecjuently saw alhatimsos in that latiludi', tlie largest sort of sea fowl, 
some extending their wings twelve or thirteen feet. ‘ Suj)j>osc,’ said 1, ‘ you ^'present him 
as having killed one of these birds on entering the South Se.a, and that the tuhdary spirits 
of these regions take upon them to avenge flu* (Time.’ The inc'ident was thouglit fit for 
the purpose, and adopted accordingly. I also suggested the navigation of the ship by the 
dead men, but do not re(jollcct that I had anything more to do with the scheme of the jioem. 
The gloss with which it was suh.se(|ucntly .accompanied was not thought of by citlier <jf us 
at the time, at least, not a hint of it was given to me, and 1 liave no doubt it was a gratui- 
tous afterthought. We began the composition together on tliat, to me, memorable evening. 
I furnished two or three lines at the beginning of the poem, in particular, -- 

‘ And listened like a three years’ child : 

The Manner had hi.s will.’ 
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These trilling contributions, all but one, which Mr. C. has with unnecessary scrupulosity 
recorded, — 

‘ And thou art long and lank, and brown 
As is tlie ribbed sea-sand,’ — 

slipped out of his mind, as well they might. As we endeavoured to prdt'eed conjointly (I 
speak of the same evening) otir respeetiv<^ utanners proved so widely different that it would 
hav(' been quite presumptuous in me to do anything but separate from an undertfiking 
upon which I could only have been a clog. . . . The ‘ Ancient Mariner ’ grew and grew till 
it became too iunK>rtant for our first object, which was limited to our expectation of five 
pounds; and we began to think of a volume which was to consist, as Mr. Coleridge lias 
told the world, of poems cbielly on supernatiu’al subjects.” 

An interesting sid>je(;t for consideration in connection with the study of literature would 
be the work [>octs have done in develoj>ing patriotism by sbowaiig how much stronger and 
deeper is the love of country \vh(*n thus associated with the love of home with its simple 
and substantial comforts and its endearments of natural associations, — rivers, woods and 
hills, forests, laktjs and vales: and also, how by revealing the beauty of places in a 
('ountry they have made It more Ixdoved. There is fascinating wandering in Irehmd, 
Wales, Scotland, and England for one who wishes to read such poetry in the scenes of its 
birth, and such wandering is (he very best lesson in political as well as literary history. 

The region of Dors(‘tshire and Somersetshire, with a wealth of natural beauty, forest 
and hills, cultivated farm^, open sea pi’os])ect, and siinph‘ hfe, was an ideal place for the 
creation of sueli poetry as these* enthusiasts on man, on Nature, and on biimaii life desired 
to give t(> the worhl. In Uorotliy’s letters and journal we liave the best of guides in these 
delightful ri'treats. She writes : ‘‘ There is everything here, — sea, woods, wild as fancy 
ever ])ainted, brooks, clear and pebbly as in (.bimlxjrlaiid; villages romantic . . . the deer 
dwell here and sheep, so that we have a living prospect.” While the two })oets were umr- 
muriiig iH*ar the running brooks a music swe(*ter than their own, and Dorothy was beginning 
th(»se inhiiitable Journals which have become an essential part of the history of these and 
later days, somewhat of a sensation was caused in the (juiet eoinmunity of Stowey by the 
advent tli(*re of a young rej)ublicaii by the naim* of Tbelwall, wdth \vbom Coleridge had 
SOUK* eorrespondeuee. When be arrived Colerhlge was with the Wt>ixlsworths ; and he 
wu'ites to bis wife : “ So aft<*r sh‘cpiiig at Coleridge’s cot, Sara and I >vent to Alfoxden in 
time enough to <*all Samuel and Wimlsw’orth up to breakfast.” 

Coleridge says of Tbelwall ( July, ISliO) : ‘‘We wen* once sitting in a 

beautiful recess in the (^uaiitoeks, wdien I .said to him, ‘Citizen John, this is a line place to 
talk treason in ! ' ‘ Nay, Citizen Samuel,’ be replied, ‘ it is rather a place to make a man 
forget that there is any necessity for treason.^ ” 

(k)leridge^s leetun'S and preaching and Wordsw’ortb's secluded life wdth his sister, had, 
even lH3fore the arrival of Th(*lwall, aroused tin* suspicions of the good people. They 
thought Wordsworth a smuggler, a con jurer, and as he w^as‘* so silent and dark,” a French 
Jacobin. Boole was blamed for harboring such suspects (it was through Poole that Words- 
worth secured Alfoxden), and now a goveruiiuMit spy was sent down to watch their 
movements. The Anti-J ncohin published the follow'ing: — 

“ Thehv.ill and ye that lecture as ye go. 

And for your pains get. pelted, 

Praise Lepaux ! 

And ye five other waiide.ring bards that move 
In sweet accord of Iiarmony and love. 
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C — dge^ and S — th — y, L — daud L— b, and Co,, 

Tune all your mystic harps to praise 

Lepaux.” 

Coleridge, writing to Cottle of the experience of Wordsworth, says : “ Whether we 
shall be able to pA)eiire him a house and furniture near Stowey we know not, and yet we 
must; for the hills, and the woods, and the streams, and the sea, and the shores, would 
break forth into reproaches against us, if we did not strain every nerve to keep their poet 
among them.” 

The Lyrical Ballads were rapidly taking sliape. Wordsworth, Dorothy, and Coleridge 
had decided to visit (rermany to study the language, and the thought of breaking up the 
Elyslan repose among the* Quantocks throws tlie poet into one of his ))ensive moods, in 
which the affections gently lead him on. In “The Nightingale,” Coleridge returns “to 
his love and his nest,” and finds joy in the thoughts that spring from the simple domestic 
affections, from the delightful associations with man and Nature in the sylvan retreats of 
the land he loved. 

Woitls worth thus alludes to this period: — 

That summer, under whoso indulgent skies 
Upon smooth Quantock's .airy ridge wo rovi*d 
Uncheck’d, or loitered 'mid her syKan combs. 

Thou in bewitching words, with bai)i)y boari, 

Didst chaiint the \ ision of that Ancient Man, 

'^riio bright-eyed Mariner, and rnoful woes 
Didst utter of the Lady (Miristabel ; 

And I, associate with such labour, steeped 
In soft forgetfulness the livelong hours, 

Murmuring of him who, joyous hap, was found, 

After the perils of his moonlight ride. 

Near the loud w’aterfall ; or her w ho sate 
In mise? y near the miserable TlH)rn. 

The Lyrical Ballads were publisht'd in September by C’ottli*. anonymously. Only four 
poems were by Coleridge, the remainder by Wordsworth. 

Before the revie^vers had brought their guns to bear u]H)ii the frail eraft of the Lyrical 
Ballads, the two poets and Dorothy, having left Mrs. Ch>leridge ami tin* children with 
Poole, departed for Germany, whi'n^ they soon received the eheerfnl news from Sura 
that “the Lyrical Ballads .are not liked at all by any.” And through the (piict revo- 
lution in poetic taste wdiicli this little voliiiiie wrought, the Bastihi of the old poetic 
tyranny was destined to fall to the ground. 

“ So stupendous was the importauee of the verse written on tin* Quantociks in 1797 and 
1798,” says Pklmund (Josse, “that If Wordsworth and Coleridge had died at the close of 
the latter year, we should, indeed, have lost a great dt‘al of valuable ]>oetry, especially of 
Wordsworth’s; but tlie direction taken by literature would seareely have been modified 
in the slightest degree. The assneiatioii of these intensely brilliant and inflammatory 
minds at what we call the psyeliologieal moment, [>i*odueed full-blown and perfect the 
exquisite new flower of roinantht ])oetry.” 

Soon Coleridge left the Wordsw'orths for llatztdnirg, where he remained during the 
winter, while they went to the old imperial town of Goslar, wh(‘re, though cold and home- 
sick, Wordsworth wrote his inimitable poems on English girlhood. Wordsworth sent 
these poems to Coleridge, who, while thinking of the futun^ and hoping that their 
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homos would be iuXhe same neighborhood, wrote: ** Whenever I spring forward into the 
future with. noble affections, 1 always alight by your side.” 

In the spring of 1799 the Wordsworths set out for home, and the i)oet voiced their 
feelings in the first lines of ‘‘ The Prelude.” Tliey went to visit their friends the Hutch- 
insons at So(*kburn, and when Coleridge returned in June of this yea# he visited them 
tliere. On the conclusion of this visit, Cottle, Coleridge, and Wordsworth began a tour 
of the lake country. Cottle left the party at (Ti-eta Bridge, and they were then joined 
by Wordsworth’s brother John, They were especially delighted with (xrasmere, and as 
Wordsworth was ready to l)t;giii housekeeping with Ins sister, he rented Dove Cothige at 
Pavement End and took up his abode there in l>eceni])er. The first book of “Tlie Re- 
cluse,” entitled “ Home at Crasniere,” gives a vivid ])ieture of the life at Dove Cottage. 

The s(*cond and greatest creative period in Words woilh’s work begins with the settle- 
ment at (xrasmere. From tliis time tlie external events of Ins life become of less impor- 
tance, and those subtle and elemental forces within, “calm pleasures and majestic pains,” 
which enabled him to reach the mount of vision, ai'c of first interest. These must be 
seen in the liistory of tlie po(‘ins created hcn-e, and in those aspects of Nature and man 
which tliey reflect. In this shy retreat of the mountains dcnlicated to the genius of Soli- 
tude he attained that view of life as clear and true, as courageous and steadfast, as joyous 
and hopefid, as is to be found anywhere in our literature. In his walks with Dorothy 
and the sjiilor brother, and, later — when the circle became widened — with IMary and 
Sara Hutchinson, Coh'ridge, Lamb, Scott, and Sir Humphrey Davy, he revealed the rich 
harvest of thi‘ time in verse of humble theme but noble thought. To one familiar with 
this verse every lake and tarn, fidlside and mountain height, beck and ghyll, from Pen- 
rith to Morecambe Hay, from Cockermouth to the Duddoii Sands, is luminous with — 

the ^leani. 

The lig'ht, that ne%er was, on sea or laud, 

Thii consecration and the poet's dream. 

Here The Rinduse,” the tirst half of “ 'Fhe Kxeiir.sioii,*’ “ The Prelude,” and those revo- 
lutionary Prefaces, so vigorous in eritii*al insight and s»uiud in reflective wi.sdoin upon the 
nature of Poetic Diction, were w ritten. These reveal Ids devotion to Nature, to man, aud 
t<» his art, and an* literary masterpieet's es.seiitially Wordsworthian. 

Of the long poems, “ The Prelude ” is probably the most read and “ The Excursion ” 
the most talked about. Tlu‘ I ’relude ” is a sustained exercise of memory, an attempt 
to recapture soinetbing of the tirst line earele.ss rapture w bieh makes the life of that healthy 
boy a eontiimons ])oeni. Here the j)a.st and the ]»reseiit are brought to act upon each 
other in such a wav as to cause the jiulses of his being to beat anew'; consciousne.ss of 
poetic jiowxu- is aw^akened, and liyiniis t<> Nature are poured forth. In The Excursion,” 
while .still paying tribute to Nature, Wordsworth set‘ks light nj>oii the great problems of 
the eonstitution and pow'ers the mind of man, the haunt and main region of his song. 
Illumination eonu's to him, in those lonely vigils of contemplation, on the simple yet sur- 
prising aud strange junreptions and emotions of his own mind and heart. Gems of the 
idyll, ode, and j)roverb lie thickly scattered in the pages of “ 'Flie Excursion.” While 
by one he may be called ])liilo.sophieal, by another psychological, and by a third mystical, 
yet everywhere he has the j>atienee, the love of truth, and the reverence of the scientific 
observer. While he is thus the central figure in the poem, it is not because he gives 
thanks that he is not as other men are, but beeau.se he must seek authentic revelations in 
his own experience. He is always mindful of the fact that the humblest dalesman is rich 
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in revelations for the wisest philosopher, could he but enter into his world. Hence he has 
conceived of characters in humble life with a purity, delicacy, insight, and sympathy 
achieved by no other j)oet. The Pedlar, Michael, and the Leechgatherer have become 
through him heroes of history . In his treatment of such characters we have a complete 
illustration of \\tfiat he meant by that famous sentence in his Preface of 1800: “I'hat 
the feeling therein developed gives importance to the action and situation, and not the 
action and situation to the feeling.” If one would understand the secret of the shorter 
poems one should ponder over these two sources of poetic power — “ The Prelude ” and 
“The Excursion.” James Russell Lowell says: “Wordsworth has won for himself a 
secure immortality by a depth of intuition which makes only the best minds at their best 
hours worthy, or indeed capable, of his companionship, and by a homely sincerity of 
human sympathy which reaches the humblest heart. Our language owes him gratitude 
for the habitual purity and abstinen(*e of his style, and we who speak it, for having em- 
boldened us to take delight in simple things, and to trust ourstdves to our own instincts.” 

When in 1800 a second edition of the Lyrical Ballads was published, somewhat en- 
larged, it contained the famous Preface which set forth his theory of poetry hi general 
and of his own poetry in jiarticulai*; this called down upon him a storm of abuse second 
only to that caused by the poems themselves. From this time until 1815 neglect, oblo- 
quy, ridicule, and disparagement followed his work. It is to these years that we owe his 
fearless, if not altogether prudent, Ajiologies. In 1802 the first Preface was enlarged, 
and an Appendix on “ Poetic Diction ” added. 'Fhese wiire rcpc‘ated in successive 
editions of his poems until 1815, when, in the edition of that year, tlie first volume con- 
tained a new preface and a supplemcntiiry essay of the jxxdry of* the last two centuries; 
while at the close of the second volume was placed the first Preface and the Appendix on 
“Poetic Diction,” These Prefa<‘es were changed by alterations, insertions, and omissions, 
in the various editions until they received tluur last revision in 1845. 

While it is true that Wordsworth silenced Jiis opponents by his jMiems rather than by 
his Prefaces, the two are so inter-related that the history of one is the history of the other. 
Of no artist can it be more truly said than of Wordsworth that he huilded better than 
he knew. Artists cannot explain the secret of th(‘ir art, and yet they can at times reveal 
to us much that is helpful to an apjireciation of tlnur work. Every artist brings into 
the world of art a new thing — his own personality — and conseipiently he must create 
the taste by which he is to be judged. In these Prefaces we have the principles which 
constitute the foundation of inductive criticism clearly and forcefully revealed; the fun- 
damental of these is that — 

You must love him ere to you 

He will seem worthy of your love. 

If they had been productive in nothing else than stiniidatiiig Coleridge to write those 
noble chapters in the Biograph ia Literaria^ in review of the theory they set forth, tliey 
would have justified themselves. 

The great satisfaction wliicli came to Wordsworth from his friendship with Coleridge 
was that he was understood ; this helped him to endure the public ridicule of many long 
years. Nothing in the history of Coleridge’s critical genius better illustrates the unerring 
precision with which he discerned the elements of gi^catness wliere to the ordinary mind 
there seemed to he only the commonplace. Witness the marvelously subtle skill in pre- 
paring the way for his final masterly tribute to the genius and work of his friend — the 
noblest tribute yet written by any English critic — by first discriminating between Fancy 
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and Imagination, and then revealing the true nature of poetry, where he says: “Finally, 
good sense is the body of poetic genius, fancy its drapery, motion its life, and imagination 
the soul that is everywhere, and in each; and forms all into one graceful and intelligent 
whole.’’ He then apparently assents to the most obvious accusations of the Reviewers, 
only to rise at last to the heights of his great argument, showing step by step how mis- 
guided they have been, and concluding with those six fundamentals which entitle Words- 
worth to poetic greatness. 

The only events of importance in Wordsworth’s external life during these Grasmere 
days were his marriage in 1802 to Mary Hutchinson, the friendship with Sir George 
Beaumont begun in 1808, and the death of his brother John in 1805. By his marriage to 
the friend of his youth the home circle was enriched by the presence and devotion of 

A perfect woman, nobly ]>lanned, 

To warn, to crmifort, and command ; 

And yet a spirit st ill, and bright 
With something of angelic light. 

In the atmosphere of serene domestic sw^eetiiess gi-ew that poetry full of modesty and 
strength, of valiant huinan-hcartcdiicss, and hoim'h spiritual truth ; a poetry which makes 
common (*ause with all that is true to the kindred points <d‘ heaven and home. Between 
1808 and 1808 four children were horn to him and the little cottage became too small 
for the family. In 1808 he moved to Allan Bank across the lake and under the shadow 
of Silver How. Here “ 'I'he Excursion'’ was completed. It was during his residence 
at Allan Bank that the estrangement with Coleridge took place — an estrangement 
lK)th wickt‘d and cruel, for which neither jmet was in the least to be blamed. By it that 
idyllic fvieiidsliip b(*gun when they ‘‘wantoned in wild po(‘sy ” among the Quantocks was 
broken up. The Mandd can never know the full signiticance of that joyous and radiant 
comradt‘shij). “ The reeij>r(»eal influence of the.se two ardent young (uithiisiasts, the wuzard 
fascination of the dreamer of <lreaius, playing against the h(*aling (‘aim of the child of the, 
mountains, can never he completely revealed.” It is as significant as it is pathetic that 
the close of the great creative period in th(‘ life of eaeh poet is eoineident with thi.s breach. 

In 1811 the parsonage opposite the (‘hureh became liis home, and here the poet’s life 
was saddened by tlu' death of two of his ehildreii. In l!Sl.8 he removed to his favorite 
and fiiiMl abode, Uydal Mount. 

The sun of Wordsworth’s in{)rning of inspiration, which rose in symbolic glory over 
the heights at Haw ksliead, had reached it.s meridian and was declining towards the west to 
set in that evtming of extraordinary splendor and beauty witnessed at Rydal Mount. The 
twilight of his song was rich in “ jwintifie purple and dark harvest gold.” The association 
at Rydal with sympathetic and a])preeiative friends, Miss Fenwdek, Dr. Arnold, Professor 
Wilson, Hartley Coleridge, and F. W. Faber ; his travels on the Continent and in Scotland, 
and his visits to Coleortoii; liis r<*ceplioiis in London with Gladstone, Rogers, and Crabb 
Robinson, when he met that devoted band of young disciples; his evenings at Fox How 
when he discoursed so eh)(|ueiitly on the great English poets; his reception of young and 
old, rich and poor in feast and iiierrymaking on his birthdays, and his solitude and medita- 
tion in his familiar haunts among the hills he loved, could not fail to call forth something 
of the glow and gladsomeness of youth, the pathos and power of maturity. It was such 
association and the consciousness of a lofty and consecrated purpose in all he had written 
that enabled him to withstand the pitiless storm of abuse which beat upon him from the 
critical reviews, and inspired him to sing: — 
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For thus I live remote 
From evil speakinff ; rancour never sought 
Comes to me not ; malignant truth, or lie. 

Hence have I genial seasons, hence have I 
^ Smooth passion, smooth discourse and joyous thought. 

In his calm assurance that time would deal justly with all things great and small he 
quieted the fears of his disciples who became anxious about the future of his poems. He 
writes: “ Trouble not yourself upon their present reception ; of what moment is that com- 
pared with what 1 trust is theii- destiny ? — to console the afflicted ; to add sunshine 
to daylight, by making the happy happier; to tejich the yomig and the gracious of every 
age to see, to think and feel, and, therefore, to become more actively and securely vir- 
tuous.” Honor now came to him from sources wliicb attested how potent his intluence 
had become. 

Blessings be with them — and eternal praise, 

Who gave us nobler loves and nobler cares, — 

The Poets - who on eartli have made ns heirs 

Of truth and pure delight b5’^ heavenly lays ! 

Oh ! might my name be numbered among theirs ; 

Then gladly would I end my mortal days. 

Thus wrote Wordsworth in 1805, and long and iiatiently did he wait for the answer to 
his prayer. At last, in the summer of ltS80, he w'as piirmittcd to realize that for w'hich 
he had labored so assiduously and prayed so earnestly, wluui, by the foremost University 
of his land and the world, he was honored as one of the chief glories of English poetry 
and the greatest name since Milton. Kcble, the professor of Poetry in the University, 
introduced him to the Vice Chancellor as being ‘‘ one wbo had shed a celestial light upon 
the affections, the occupations, and the piety of the poor.” The ovation which he re- 
ceived w'as such as had never been witnessed there before, except upon the occasion of the 
visit of the Duke of Wellington. The long battle had been patientl}' and courageously 
fought, and victory was at length achieved. Of this Adetor^ the Rev. Frederick Robert- 
son says: — 

“ It was my lot, during a short univm-sity career, to witness a transition and a reaction, 
or revulsion, of public feeling with regiird to two great men. The first of these w'^as 
Arnold of Rugby; the second, Wordsworth. When lie came forward to receive his 
honorary degree, scarcely luid his name been pronounced than from three thousand voices 
at once there broke forth a burst of ajipluiise echoed and taken up again and again. 
There were young eyes then filled with an emotion of wdiicb they had no need to he 
ashamed; there were hearts heating Avitli the proud feeling of triumph that at last the 
world had recognized the merit of the man they had loved so long and acknowledged as 
their teacher.” 

In 1842 there was bestowed on him an annuity of £300 a year from the Civil List for 
distinguished work in the field of literature. 

In 1843 a still greater honor was conferred upon him at the hands of the young Queen. 
He was urged to accept the T-^aureaieship, hut gratefidly and respectfully declined, as 
he considered that his years unfitted him for the discharge of its duties. He was then 
in his seventy-fourth year. This brought a lettei* from the Prime Minister, Sir Robert 
Peel, urging his acceptance of the appointment, saying, “ As the Queen can select for this 
honourable appointment no one whose claims for respect and honour, on account of emi- 
nence as a poet, can he placed in competition with yon, I trust that you will no longer 
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hesitate to accept it. There is but one unanimous feeling on the part of all who have 
heard of the proposal. 

“ The offer was made not for the pur])ose of imposing upon you any onerous task or 
disagreeable duties, but in order to pay you that tribute of respect which is justly due to 
the first of living poets.” • 

This letter removed his sc.ruples, and the laurel wreath was placed upon the brows ‘‘ of 
him who uttered nothing base.” He produced but little poetry after this date ; but there 
is one poem, written in 1841) upon the fly-leaf of a gift copy of his poems, presented to 
the Royal Library at Windsor Castle, which is of sijecial interest as connected with his 
Lam*eateship. 

Deign, Sovereign Mistres.s ! to accept a lay, 

No T^anreate offering of elaborate art ; 

But salutation, taking its glad waj' 

From deep recesses of a loyal heart. 

Queen, wife, and iiiotlier ! may all-judging Heaven 
Sliower with a bounteous hand on thee and thine 

Felicity, that only can he given 

On earth to goodness blessed by grace divine. 

Jiady ! devoutly honour<*<l and beloved 
Through every realm confided to thj' sway ; 

May’st thou pursue thy course by Ood approved. 

And he will teach thy people to obey. 

As iliou art wont thy sovereignty adorn 
With woman’s gentleness, yet firm and staid ; 
shall that earthly crow n thy brow s have w orn 
Be changed to one wdiose glory cannot fade. 

And now, by duty urged, I lay this book 
Before thy Majesty in humble trust. 

That on its simplest pages thou wult look 
With a benign indulgence, more than just. 

Nf>r w'ilt thou blame an aged poet’s prayer. 

That, issuing hence, may steal into thy mind, 

Some solace under weight of roy.al care, 

Or grief, tlu; inhcrit<aiice of human kind. 

For know we not that from celesti.il spheres 
When time was young an inspiration came, 

(O w'ere it mine I ) to hallow saddest team 
And help life onward in its noblest aim ? 

w. w. 

Ryual Mount, 9tli January y 1816. 

The death of the beloved daughter, Dora, in July, 1847, so saddened his declining years 
that he never agabi retouched his liarp. His mission w.as completed. I'he bright dream of 
his boyhood was fulfilled ; and that spirit singled out for holy services, after the discipline 
of sadness and suffering, entered into its rest. 

His body lies, as he had requested, in the churchyard at Grasmere, in the bosom of that 
dear vale where he had lived and loved and sung ; surrounded by the dalesmen whom he 
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honored ; beneath the shade of those yews planted by his own hands, in sound of Rotha 
murmuring her plaintive strain that — 

few or none 

llear her voice rig^ht now he is grone. 

While round ab^ut in phalanx hrm stand the mountains old, faithful guardians of the sacred 
spot. Earth has no more fitting resting-place for the dust of William Wordsworth. 

Plain is the stone that marks the Port’s i*est ; 

Not marble worked beneath Italian skies — 

A grey slate headstone tells where Wordsworth lies, 

(Ueft from the native hills he loved the best. 

No heavier thing upon his gentle breast 
'rhan turf starred o'er in spring with daisy eyes. 

Nor richer music makes him lullabies 
Than Rotha fresh from yonder mountain crest. 

His name, his date, the yeai*s he lived to sing. 

Are deep incised and eloquently terse ; 

Hut Fancj*^ hears the graver’s hammer ring, 

And sees mid lines of much remembered verse 
These words in gold beneath liis title wrought 
“ Singer of Humble Themes and Noble Thought.” ^ 

There was but one thing more which his countrymen could do for him, and this was 
not long left undone, for in the Venerable Abbey, surrounded by the memorials of Keble, 
Arnold, Kingsley, and Maurice, may be seen the life-size statue of the poet in white mar- 
ble ; bo is represented seated in the attitude of coiiteinplation, tiie characteristic of all his 
portraits being thus strikingly reproduced in the marble. Underneath are engraved the 
words above quoted, “ Blessings be with them and eternal praise,*’ etc. 

But perhaps the most significant tribute to his worth as a man and poet is the medallion 
in Grasmere Church erected by his friends and neighbors. It bears the following inscrip- 
tion: — 

TO THE MEMORY OK 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, 

A True Philosopher and Poet, 

Who by the Special Gift and Calling of 
Almighty God, 

Whether He Discoursed on Man or Nature, 

Failed not to Lift up the Heart 
To Holy Things, 

Tired not of Maintaining the Cause 
OF THE Poor and Simple: 

And so in Perilous Times was Raised up 
To be a Chief Minister 
Not only of Noblest Poesy, 

Hut of High and Sacrei> Truth. 

This Memoriai. 

Is Placed here by His Friends and Neighbours 
In Testimony of 

Respect, Affection, and Gratitude. 

Anno 1851. 


1 H. D. Rawndey. 



If thou indeed derive thy light from Heaven, 

Then, to the measure of that heaven-born light, 

Shine, Poet ! in thy place, and be content : — 

The stars pre-eminent in magnitude, 

And they that from the zenith dart their beams, 
(Visible though they be to half the earth, 

Tliougli half a s])here be conscious of their brightness) 
Are yet of no diviner origin. 

No purer essence, than the one tliat burns, 

Like an untended watch-tire on the ridge 

Of some dark mountain ; or than those which seem 

Humbly to hang, like twinkling winter lamps, 

Among the hranclies* of the leatless trees. 

All are the undying oil*. spring of one Sire : 

Then, to the measure of the light vouchsafed, 

Shine, Poet I in thy place, and be content. 
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LINES 

WRITTEN AS A SCHOOL EXERCISE AT 
HAWKSHEAD, ANNO AiTATIS 1 4 

1785. 1850 

‘^And has the Sim his flaming chariot 
driven 

Two himdi*ed times around the ring of 
heaven, 

Since Science fkst, witli all her sacred i 
traui, 

Beneath yon roof began her heavenly 
reign ? 

Wliile thus I mused, methought, before 
mme eyes, 

The Power of Education seemed to rise; 
Not she whose rigid precepts trained the boy 
Dead to the sense of evenw finer joy ; ; 

Nor that vile wrcitch who bade the tender ! 

affe : 

Spurn Keason’s law and humour Passion’s j 
rage; lo ^ 

But she who trams the generous British 1 
youth I 

In the bright paths of fair majestic Truth : j 
Emerging slow from Academus’ grove i 
In heavenly majesty she seemed to move. I 
Stem was her forehead, but a smile serene ! 
‘ Softened the terrors of her awful mien.’ ! 
Close at her side were all the powi rs, de- 
signed 

To cm*b, exalt, reform the tender mind: 
With panting breast, now jmlc as whiter 
snows, 

Now flushed as Hebe, Emulation rose ; 20 

Shame followed after with reverted eye, 
And hue far deejier than the Tyrian dye ; 
Last Industry app<!ared with steady pace, 

A smile sat lieaming on her pensive face. 

I gazed upon the visionary train. 

Threw back my eyes, returned, and gazed 
again. 

When lo ! the heavenly goddess thus began, 
Through all my frame the pleasmg accents 
ran. 


“ ‘ When Superstition left the golden light 
And fled indignant to the shades of night; 30 
When pure Religion reared the peaceful 
breast 

And lulled the warring passions into rest, 
Drove far away the savage thoughts that 
roll 

In the dark mansions of the bigot’s soul, 
Enlivening Hope displayed her cheerful ray, 
And beamed on Britain’s sons a brighter day ; 
So when on Ocean’s face the storm subsides, 
Hushed are the winds and silent are the 
tides ; 

The God of day, in all the pomp of light. 
Moves through the vault of heaven, and dis- 
sipates the night; 40 

Wide o’er the mam a trembling lustre 
plays. 

The glittering waves reflect the dazzling 
blaze. 

Science with joy saw Superstition fly 
Before the lustre of Religion’s eye; 

With rajiture she beheld Britamiia smile, 
ClapiK'd her strong wings, and sought the 
cheerful isle, 

The sluwles of night no more the soul in- 
volve, 

She sheds her beam, and, lo ! the shades 
dissolve ; 

No jarring monks, to gloomy cell confined, 
With mazy rules jKjrplex the weary mind; 
No sluwlowy forms entice the soul aside, 51 
Secure she walks, Philosophy her guide. 
Britain, wlio long her wai'riors had adored. 
And deem(‘d all merit centred in the sword; 
Britain, who thought to stain the field was 
fame, 

Now honoured Edward’s less than Bacon’s 
name. 

Her sons no more in listed fields advance 
To ride the ring, or toss the beamy lance; 
No lunger steel their indurated hearts 
To the mild influence of the finer arts; 60 
Quick to the secret gi'otto they retire 
To court majestic truth, or wake the golden 
lyre; 
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^ generous Emulation taught to rise, 

seats of learning brare the distant 


Then noble Sandys, inspired with great de- 


l’s happy roof, and called 

it mine. 

There have I loved to show the tender age 
The golden precepts of the classic page; 

To l^ud the mind to those Elysian plains 
Where, throned in gold, immortal Science 
reigns ; 70 

Fair to the view is sacred Truth displayed. 
In all the majesty of light arrayed, 

To teach, on rapid wings, the curious soul 
To roam from heaven to heaven, from pole 
to pole, 

From thence to search the mystic cause of 
things 

And follow Nature to her secret springs; 
Nor less to guide the fluctuating youth 
Firm in the sacred paths of moral truth, 

To regulate the mind’s disordered frame, 
And quench the passions kindling into 
dame; 80 

The glimmering fires of Virtue to enlai'ge, 
And purge from Vice’s dross my tender 
charge. 

Oft have I said, the paths of Fame pursue, 
And all that Virtue dictates, dare to d(); 

Go to the world, peruse the book of man. 
And learn from thence thy own defects to 
scan; 

Severely honest, break no plighted trust. 
But coldly rest not here — be more than 
just; 

Join to the rigours of the sires of Rome 
The gentler manners of the private dome; 
When Virtue weeps in agony of woe, 91 
Teach from the heart the tender tear to 
flow; 

If Pleasure’s soothing song thy soul en- 
tice. 

Or all the gaudy pomp of splendid Vice, 
Arise superior to the Siren’s power, 

The wretch, the short-lived vision of an 
hour; 

Soon fades her cheek, her blushing beauties 

As fades the chequered bow that paints the 
sky. 

So shall thy sire, whilst hope his breast 
inspires. 

And wakes anew life’s glimmering trem- 
bling fires, 100 


Hear Britain’s sons rehearse thy praise with 

joy, 

Look up to heaven, and bless his darling boy. 

If e’er these precepts quelled the passions’ 
strife. 

If e’er they smoothed the rugged walks of 
life, 

If e’er they pointed forth the blissful way 

That guides the spirit to eternal day. 

Do thou, if gratitude inspire thy breast, 

Spurn the soft fetters of lethargic rest. 

Awake, awake! and snatch the slumbering 
lyre, 

Let this bright mom and Sandys the song 
inspire.’ no 

“I looked obedience: the celestial Fair 

Smiled like the mom, and vanished into 
air.” 


EXTRACT 

FROM THE COXCLUSION OF A POEM, 
COMPOSED IN ANTICIPATION OF LEAV- 
ING SCHOOL 


1786. 1815 

Written at Hawkshead. The beautiful im- 
age with which this poem concludes, suggested 
itself to roe while I was resting in a boat along 
Avith niy corapanions under the shade of a mag- 
nificent row of sycamores, which then extended 
their branches from the shore of the promon- 
tory upon which stands the ancient, and at that 
time the more picturesque, Hall of Coniston, 
the seat of the Le Flemings from very early 
times. The )>oem of which it was the conclu- 
sion w'as of many hundred lines, and contained 
thoughts and images most of which liave been 
dispersed through my other writings. 

Dear native regions, I foretell, 

From what I feel at this farewell, 

That, wheresoe’er my steps may tend, 
And whensoe’er my course sliall end, 

If in that hour a single tie 
Survive of local sympathy, 

My soul will cast the backward view, 
The longing look alone on you. 

Thus, while the Sxm sinks down to rest 
Far in the regions of the west, 

Though to the vale no parting beam 
Be given, not one memorial gleam, 

A lingering li^ht he fondly throws 
On the dear hills where firat he rose. 
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WRITTEN IN VERY EARLY 
YOUTH 

1786. 1807 

Calm is all nature as a resting wheel. 

The kine are couched upon the dewy grass; 
The horse alone, seen dimly as 1 pass, 

Is cropping audibly his later meal: 

Dark is the ground; a slumber seems to 
steal 

O’er vale, and mountain, and the starless 
sky. 

Now, in this blank of things, a liarmony. 
Home-felt, and home-(*reated, comes to heal 
That grief for which the senses still supply 
Fresh focxl; for only then, when memory 
Is hushed, am 1 at rest. My Friends ! re- 
strain 

Those busy cares that would allay my pain; 
Oh! leave me to myself, nor lot me feel 
Tlie officious toucli that makes me droop 
again. 


AN EVENING WALK 

ADDRESSED TO A VOUNCi LADY 

1787-9. 1793 

The young Lady to whom this was ad- 
dressed was my lister. It was composed at 
school, and during my two first (^olloge vaca- 
tions. There is not an inuige in it wliicli I 
have not observed ; and now, in my seventy- 
third year, I recollect the time and place where 
most of them were noticed. I will confine my- 
self to one instance : — 

Waving his hat, the shepherd, from the vale, 

Direoto his winding dog tlie clUfs to ecale, — 

The dog, loud barking, ’mid the glitteruig rocka, 
Hunta, where hia mjaater points, the intercepted 
flocka ” 

I was an eye-witness of this for tlie first time 
while crossing the Pass of Dunraail Raise. 
Upon second mought, I will mention another 
image : — 

“ And, fronting the bright west, yon oak entwines 
Its darkening boughs and leaves, in stronger lines.” 

This is feebly and imperfectly expressed, but I 
reoolleot distinctly the very spot where this first 
struck me. It was in the way between Hawks- 
head and Ambleside, and gave me extreme 
pleasure. The moment was important in my 
poetical history ; for I date from it my con- 
sciousness of &e infinite variety of natural 
appearances which had been unnoticed by the 


poets of any age or country, so far as 1 was 
acquainted wim them ; and 1 made a resolu- 
tion to supply, in some degree, the deficiency. 

I could not have been at that time above 
fourteen years of age. The description of the 
swans, that follows, was taken from the daily 
opportunities I bad of observing their habits, 
not as confined to the gentleman^s park, but in a 
state of nature. There were two pairs of them 
that divided the lake of Esthwaite and its in- 
and-out-fiowing streams between them, never 
trespassing a single yard upon each other’s 
separate domain. They were of the old mag- 
nificent species, bearing in beauty and majesty 
about the same relation to the Thames swan 
which that does to the goose. It was from the 
remembrance of those noble creatures 1 took, 
thirty years after, the picture of the swan 
which 1 have discarded from the poem of Dion. 
While 1 was a school-boy, the late Mr. Cnrwen 
introduced a little fleet of those birds, but of 
the inferior species, to the lake of Windermere. 
Their principal home was about his own island ; 
but thev sailed about into remote parts of the 
lake, and, either from real or imagined injury 
done to the adjoining fields, they were got rid 
of at the request of the farmers and proprie- 
tors, but to the great regret of all who had 
become attached to them, from noticing their 
beauty and quiet habits. 1 will conclude my 
notice of this poem by observing that the plan 
of it has not been confined to a particular walk 
or an individual place, — a proof (of which 1 
was unconscious at the time ) of my unwilling- 
ness to submit the poetic spirit to the chains 
of fact and real cinnimstance. The country is 
idealised rather than described in any one of its 
local aspects. 

General Sketch of the Lakes — Author’s re- 
gret of his youth which w as passed amongst 
them — ^^ho^t description of Noon — Casci^e 
— Noontide Retreat — Precipice and sloping 
Lights — Face of Nature as the Sun declines 
— Mountain-farm, and the Cock — Slate- 
quarry — Sunset — Superstition of the Coun- 
try connected with that moment — Swans — 
Female Beggar — Twilight-sounds — West- 
ern Lights — Spirits — Night — Moonlight 
— Hope — Night-sounds — Conclusion. 

Far from my dearest Friend, *t is mine to 
rove 

Through bare grey dell, high wood, and 
pastoral cove; 

Where Derwent rests, and listens to the 
roar 

That stuns the tremulous cliffs of high Lo- 
dore; 
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Where peace to Grasmere’s lonely island 
leads, 

To willowy hedge-rows, and to emerald 
meam; 

Leads to her bi^idge, rude church, and cot- 
taged gromids, 

Her rocky sheepwalks, and her woodland 
bounds; 

Where, undisturbed by winds, Winander 
sleeps 

’Mid clustering isles, and holly-sprinkled 
steeps; lo 

Where twilight glens endear my Esthwaite’s 
shore, 

And memory of departed pleasures, more. 

Fair ^enes, erewhile, I taught, a happy 
child, 

The echoes of your rocks my carols wild : 
The spirit sought not then, in cherished sad- 
ness, 

A cloudy substitute for failing gladness. 

In youth’s keen eye the livelong day was 
bright, 

The sun at morning, and the stars at night, 
Alike, when first the bittern’s hollow bill 
Was heard, or woodcocks roamed the moon- 
light hill . 70 

In thoughtless gaiety I coursed the plain. 
And hope itself was all I knew of pain; 

For then, the inexperienced heart would Ix^at 
At times, while young Content forsook her 
seat, 

And wild Impatience, pointing upward, 
showed, 

Through passes yet unreached, a brighter 
road. 

Alas ! the idle tale of man is found 
Depicted in the dial’s moral round; 

Hope with reflection blends her social rays 
To gUd the total tablet of his days; 30 
Yet still, the sport of some malignant power, 
He knows but from its shade the present 
liour. 

But why, ungrateful, dwell on idle pain ? 
To show wha^leasures yet to me remain, 
Say, will my Enend, with unreluctant ear. 
The history of a poet’s evening hear ? 

When, in the south, the wan noon, brood- 
ing still. 

Breathed a pale steam around the glaring 

hm, 

And shades of deep-embattled clouds were 
seen, 

Spotting the northern cliffs with lights be- 
tween; 40 


When crowding cattle, checked by rails that 
make 

A fence far stretched into the shallow lake, 
Lashed the cool water with their restless 
tails, 

Or from high points of rock looked out for 
fanning gales: 

When school-boys stretched their length 
upon the green; 

And round the broad-spread oak, a glim- 
mermg scene, 

In the rough fern-clad park, the herded deer 
Shook tile still-twinklmg tail and glancing 
ear; 48 

When horses in the smiburnt intake stood, 
And vainly eyed below the tempting flood, 
Or tracked the pissenger, in mute distress, 
With forward neck the closing gate to 
press — 

Then, while I wandered where the huddling 
rill 

Brightens with water-breaks the hollow 

As by enchantment, an obscure retreat 
Opened at once, and stayed my devious 
feet. 

While thick above the rill the branches 
close. 

In rocky basin its wild waves repose, 
Inverted shrubs, and moss of gloomy green, 
Cluig from the i*ocks, with pale wood- weeds 
between ; 60 

And its own twilight softens the whole 
scene, 

Save where aloft the subtle simhcams shine 
On withered briars that o’er the crags re- 
cline ; 

Save where, with sparkling foam, a small 
cascade 

Illumines, from within, the leafy shade; 
Beyond, along the vista of the lirook, 
Where antique roots its hustling course 
o’erlook. 

The eye reposes on a secret bridge 
Half grey, half shagged with ivy to its 
ridge ; 

There, bending o’er the stream, the listless 
swam 70 

Lingers behind his disappearing wain. 

— liid Sabine grace adorn my living line, 
Blandusia’s praise, wild stream, should yield 
to thme ! 

Never shall ruthless minister of death 
’Mid thy soft glooms the glittering steel 
unsheath; 
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No goblets shall, for thee, be crowned with 
flowers, 

No kid with piteous outcry thrill thy 
bowers; 

The mystic shapes that by thy margin 
* rove 

A more benignant sacrifice approve — 

A mind, that, in a ciilm angelic mood 8o 
Of happy wisdom, meditating good, 
Beholds, of all from her high [lowers re- 
quired. 

Much aone, and much designed, and more 
desired, — 

Harmonious thoughts, a soul by truth re- 
fined. 

Entire affection for all human kind. 

Dear Brook, farewell ! To-morrow noon 
again 

Shall hide me, wooing long thy wildwood 
strain ; 

But now the sun has gained his western 
road, 

And eve's mild hour invites iny steps ahrojul. 

Whih*, near the midway cliff, the silvered 
kite Qo 

III many a whistling circle wheels her flight; 
Slant twatery lights, from [larting clouds, 
apjU'e 

Travel along the precipiet^’s base; 

Cheering its naked waste of scattered stone, 
By lichens grey, and scanty moss, oVr- 
growii; 

Where sear<*e the foxglove peejis, or tliistle's 
beard ; 

And restless stone-chat, (ill day long, is 
heard. 

How pleasant, tus tlie sun declines, to view 
The spacious landsea[>e eliange in form and 
hue ! 

Here, vanish, as in mist, before a flood loo 
Of bright obscurity, hill, lawn, and wood; 
There, objects, by the searching beams Im»- 
trayed, 

Come fortli, and here retire in purple shade ; 
Even tlie white stems of birch, the eothvge 
white, 

Soften their glare before the mellow light; 
The skiffs, at anchor where with umbrage 
wide 

Yon chestnuts half the latticed boat-house 
hide. 

Shed from their sides, that face the sun’s 
slant beam, 

Strong flakes of radiance on the tremulous 
stream: 


Raised by yon travelling flock, a dusty cloud 
Mounts from the road, and spreads its mov- 
ing sliroud; III 

The shepherd, all involved in wreaths of 
fire, ^ 

Now sliows a shadowy speck, and now is 
lost entire. 

Into a gradual calm the breezes sink, 

A blue rim borders all the lake’s still brink; 
There doth the twinkling aspen’s foliage 
sleep, 

And insects clothe, like dust, the glassy 
deep: 

And now, on every side, the surface breaks 
Into blue spots, and slowly lengthening 
streaks ; 

Here, plots of sparkling water tremble 
bright 120 

With thousand thousand twinkling points 
of light; 

There, waves that, hardly weltering, die 
away. 

Tip their smooth ridges with a softer ray; 
And now the whole wide lake in deep re- 
pose 

Is hushed, and like a burnished mirror 
glows, 

Save where, along the shady western marge, 
Coasts, witli industrious oar, the elnircoal 
barge. 

Their iKiriiii(*re(l train a group of potters 
goad, 

Winding from side to side up the steep road; 
I'he j>easant, from yon cliff of fearful 
edge ' 130 

Shot, down the headlong jxith darts with his 
sledge; 

Bright beams the lonely mountain-horse il- 
llUlK* 

Feeding ’mid purple heath, ‘green rings,’ 
and broom; 

While the shar]i slope the slackened team 
confounds, 

Downwjud the ponderous timber-wain re- 
Houjids ; 

In foamy breaks the rill, with merry song, 
Dashed o’er the rough rock, lightly lea[>s 
along ; 

From lonesome cliapel at the mountain’s 
feet, 

Three humble bells their rustic chime 
repeat; 

Sounds from the water-side the hammered 
boat; 140 

And blasted quarry thunders, heard remote! 
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' Eveii here, amid the sweep of endless 
woods, 

Blue pomp of lakes, high cliffs, and falling 
ffo^s, 

Not undelight^il are the simplest charms. 
Found by the grassy door of mountain- 
farms. 

Sweetly ferocious, roimd his native walks, 
Pride of his sister - wives, the monai'ch 
stalks; 

Spur-clad his nervous feet, and fii*m his 
tread; 

A crest of purple tops the warrior’s bead. 
Bright sparks his black and rolling eye-ball 
hurls 150 

Afar, his tail he closes and mifurls; 

On tiptoe reared, he strains his clarion 
throat, 

Threatened by faintly - answering farms 
remote: 

Again with his shrill voice the mountain 
rings, 

While, flapped with conscious pride, re- 
sound liis wings. 

Where, mixed with graceful birch, the 
sombrous pine 

And yew-tree o’er the silver rocks recline; 
I love to mark the quarry’s moving trains, 
Dwarf pamiiered steeds, and men, and nu- 
merous wains; 

How busy all the enormous hive within, 160 
While Echo dallies with its various din! 
Some (hear you not their chisels’ clinking 
sound ?) 

Toil, small as pigmies in the gulf profound; 
Some, dim between the lofty cliffs desc'ried, 
O’erwalk the slender plank from side to 
side; 

These, by the pale-blue rocks that ceaseless 
ring, 

In airy baskets hanging, work and sing. 

Just where a cloud above the mountain 
rears 

An edge all flame, the broadening sun ap- 
pears; 

A long blue bar its segis orb divides, 170 
And breaks the spreading of its golden 
tides; 

And now that orb has touched the purple 
steep 

Whose softened image penetrates the deep. 
*Cro8S the calm lake^ blue shades the cliffs 
aspire. 

With towers and woods, a ^ prospect all on 
fire;’ 


While coves and secret hollows, through a 
ray 

Of fainter gold, a purple gleam betray. 
Each slip of lawn me broken rocks between 
Shines in the light with more than earthly 
green: * 

Deep yellow beams the scattered stems 
illume, 180 

Far in the level forest’s central gloom: 
Waving his hat, the shepherd, from the vale. 
Directs his winding dog the cliffs to scale, — 
The dog, loud barking, ’mid the glittering 
rocks, 

Hunts, where his master points, the inter- 
cepted flocks. 

Where oaks o’erhang the road the radiance 
shoots 

On tawny earth, wild weeds, and twisted 
roots ; 

The druid-stones a brightened ring unfold; 
And all the babbling brooks are liquid gold; 
Simk to a curve, the day-star lessens still, 
Gives one bright ghuicc, and drops behind 
the hill. iqt 

In these secluded vales, if village fame, 
Confirmed by hoary hairs, belief may claim; 
When up the hills, as now, retired tlio 
light, 

Strange apparitions mocked the shepherd’s 
sight. 

The form apjjears of one that spims his 
steed 

Midway along the hill with desperate speed; 
Unhurt ])ursues his lengthened flight, while 
all 

Attend, at every stretch, his headlong fall. 
Anon, api)ears a brave, a gorgeous show 200 
Of horseinen-shadows moving to and fro; 
At intervals imperial banners stream, 

And now the van reflects the solar beam; 
The rear through iron brown betrays a 
sullen gleam. 

While silent stands the admiring crowd 
below, 

Silent the visionary warriors go. 

Winding in ordered pomp their upward 
way 

Till the last banner of the long array 
Has disap^ared, and every trace is fled 
Of splendour — save the beacon’s spiry 
head 210 

Tint with eve’s latest gleam of burning red. 

Now, while the solemn evening shadows 
sail, 

On slowly- waving pinions, down the vale; 
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And, frontmg the bright west, yon oak 
entwines 

Its darkening boughs and leaves, in stronger 
lines; 

^ is pleasant near the tranquil lake to stray 
Where, winding on along some secret bay, 
The swan uplifts his chest, and backward 
dings 

His neck, a varying arch, between his 
towering wings: 

The eye that marks the gliding creature 
sees 220 

How graceful pride can be, and how ma- 
jestic, ease. 

While tender cares and mild domestic loves 
With furtive watch pursue her as she moves, 
The female with a meeker charm succeeds. 
And her brown little-ones around her leads. 
Nibbling the water lilies as they j>ass, 

Or playmg wanton with the floating grass. 
She, in a mother’s care, her beauty’s pride 
Forgetting, calls the wearied to her side; 
Alternately they mount her back, and rest 
Close by her mantling wings’ embraces 
prest. • 231 

Long may they float upon this flood 
' serene; 

Theirs be these holms untrodden, still, and 
green, 

Where leafy shades fence off the blustering 
gale, 

And breathes in peace the lily of the vale! 
Yon isle, which feels not even the milk- 
maid’s feet, 

Yet hears her song, “by distance made 
more sweet,” 

Yon isle conceals theii* home, their hut-like 
bower; 

Green water-rushes overspread the floor; 
Long grass and willows form the woven wall. 
And swings above the roof the poplar tall. 
Thence issuing often with unwieldy stalk. 
They crush with broad black feet theii* 
flowery walk; 243 

Or, from the neighbouring water, hear at 
mom 

The hound, the horse’s tread, and mellow 
horn; 

Involve their serpent-necks in changeful 
rings. 

Boiled wantonly between their slippery 
wings, 

Or, startup up with noise and rude delight, 
Force half u]^n the wave tlieir cumbrous 
flight. 


Fair Swan! by all a mother’s joys ca- 
ressed, 250 

Haply some wretch has eyed, and called 
thee blessed; 

When with her infants, fif)m some shady 
seat 

By the lake’s edge, she rose — to face the 
noontide heat; 

Or taught their limbs along the dusty road 
A few short steps to totter with their load. 

I see her now, denied to lay her head. 

On cold blue nights, in hut or straw-built 
shed. 

Turn to a silent smile their sleepy cry. 

By pointbig to the gliding moon on mgh. 

— When low-hmig clouds each star of 
summer hide, 260 

And fireless are the valleys far and wide, 
Where the brook brawls along the public 
road 

Dark with bat -haunted ashes stretching 
broad. 

Oft has she taught them on her lap to lay 
The shining glow-worm; or, in heedless 

Toss it from hand to hand, disquieted; 
While others, not unseen, are free to shed 
Green unmolested light upon their mossy 
bod. 

Oh! when the sleety showers her path 
assail, 

And like a torrent roars the headstrong 
gale ; 270 

No more her breath can thaw their fingers 
cold. 

Their frozen arms her neck no more can 
fold; 

Weak roof a cowering form two babes to 
shield. 

And faint tin? fire a dying heart can yield! 
Press the sad kiss, fond mother! vainly fears 
Thy flooded cheek to wet them with its 
tears; 

No tears can chill them, and no bosom 
warms. 

Thy breast their death-bed, coffined in thine 
arms! 

Sweet are the soimds that mingle from 
afar, 

Heard by calm lakes, as peeps the folding 
star, 280 

Where the duck dabbles ’mid the rustling 
sedge, 

And feeding pike starts from the water’s 
edfi:e, 
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Or the swau stirs the reeds, his neck and 
bill 

Wetting, that drip upon the water still; 

And heron, as resounds the trodden shore, 
Shoots upward,4darting his long neck be- 
fore. 

Now, with religious awe, the farewell 
light 

Blends with the solemn colouring of night; 
’Mid groves of clouds timt crest the inoim- 
tain’s brow, 

And round the west’s proud lodge their 
shadows throw, 290 

Like Una shining on her gloomy way, 

The half-seen form of Twilight roams 
astray; 

Shedding, through paly loop-holes mild and 
small. 

Gleams that upon the lake’s still bosom 
fall; 

Soft o’er the surface creep those lustres j)ale 
Tracking the motions of the titful gale. 
With restless interchange at once tlie bright 
Wins on the shade, the shade u|K)n the 
light. 

No favoured eye was e’er allowed to gaze 
On lovelier spectacle in faery days; 300 
When gentle Spirits urged a sjwrtivc chase, 
Brushhig with lucid wands the water’s face : | 
While music, stealing round the glimiuor- 
ing deeps, 

Charmed the tall circle of the enchanted 
steeps. 

— The lights are vanished from the watery 

plains: 

No wreck of all the pageantry remains. 
Unheeded night has overcome the vales : 

On the dark earth the wearied vision fails ; 
The latest lingerer of tlie forest train, 

The lone bl^k fir, forsakes the faded 
plain; 

Last evening sight, the cottage smoke, no 
more, 

Lost in the thickened darkness, glimmers 
hoar; 

And, towering from the sullen dark-brown 
mere, 

Like a black wall, the mountain-steeps ap- 
pear, 

— Now o’er the soothed accordant heart we 

feel 

A sympathetic twilight slowly steal, 

And ever, as we fondly muse, we find 
The soft gloom deepening on the tranquil 
mind. 


Stay ! pensive, sadly-pleasing visions, stay! 
Ah no ! as fades the vale, they fade away : 
Yet still the tender, vacant gloom remains; 
Still the cold cheek its shuddering tear re- 
tains. 323 

The bird, who ceased, with fading light, 
to thread 

Silent the hedge or steamy rivulet’s bed, 
From his grey re-appearing tower shall 
soon 

Salute with gladsome note the rising moon, 
While with a hoary light she frosts the 
ground, 

And pours a dee].>er blue to .^Ether’s bound ; 
Pleased, as she moves, her pomp of clouds 
to fold 

In robes of azure, fleecy-white, and gold. 330 
Above yon eastern hill, where darkness 
broods 

O’er all its vanished dells, and hiwns, and 
woods ; 

Where but a mass of shade the sight can 
tra(!e, 

Even now she shews, half-veiled, her lovely 
face : 

Across the gloomy valley flings her light, 
Far to the western 8loi)es with hamlets 
wliiU‘ ; 

And gives, where woods the cliequered u|)- 
land strew, 

To the gi'ccn corn of summer, autumn’s hue. 
Thus IIo])c, first pouring from her blessed 
iiorn 

Her clami, far lovelier than the moon’s own 
morn, 340 

Till liightu* mounted, strives in vain to cheer 
The weary hills, iinjKJrvious, blackening 
near; 

Yet d(H*s she still, undaunted, tlirow the 
while 

Oil darling spots remote her tempting smile. 
Even now she decks for me a distsmt 
scene, 

(For dark and broad the gulf of time be- 
tween) 

Gilding that cottage with her fondest ray, 
(Sole bourn, sole wish, sole object of my 
way; 

How fail* its lawns and sheltering woods 
ap{H*ar ! 

IIow sweet its streamlet murmurs in mine 
ear !) 350 

Where we, my Friend, to happy days shall 
rise, 

Till our small share of hardly-paining sighs 
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(For sighs will ever trouble human breath) 
Creep hushed into the tranquil breast of 
death. 

But now the clear bright Moon her zenith 
gains, 

And, rimy without speck, extend the plains: 
The deepest cleft the mountain’s front dis~ 
pkys 

Scarce hides a shadow from her searching 
rays; 

From the dark-blue famt silvery threads 
divide 

The hills, while gleams below the azure 
tide ; 360 

Time softly treads; throughout the land- 
sea})e breathes 

A peace enlivened, not disturbed, by wreatlis 
Of charcoal-smoke, that o’er the fallen 
wood, 

Steal down the hill, and spread along the 
flood. 

The song of mountain-streams, unheard 
by (lay, 

Now hardly heard, beguiles my homeward 
way. 

Air listens, like tlie sleeping water, still, 

To catch tlm spiritual music of tlu* hill, 
Broke only by the slow clock tolling d<;op. 
Or shout that wakes the ferry-man from 
sleep, 170 

The echoed hoof nearing tlio distant shore, 
The boat’s flrst motion — mjule with dashing 
oar; 

Sound of closed gate, lu^ross the water borne, 
Hurrying the timid hare through rustling 
corn ; 

The sportive outcry of the mo(ikiiig owl; 
And at long intervals the mill-dog’s howl; 
The distant forge’s swinging thump pro- 
found; 

Or yell, in the deep woods, of lonely hound. 
LINES 

WRITTEN WHILE SAILING IN A HOAT AT 

EVENING 

1789, 1798 

This title is scarcely correct It was during 
a solitary walk on the banks of the Cam that I 
WM first struck with this appearance, and ap- 
plied it to my own feelings in the manner hero 
expressed, changing the scone to the Thames, 
near Win<Uor. This, and the three’ stair/as of 
the following poem,*^Remenibrance of Collins,’^ 


formed one piece ; but, upon the recommenda- 
tion of Coleridge, the three last stanzas were 
separated from the other. 

How richly glows the water’s breast 
Before us, tinged with evdhing hues, 

While, facing thus the crimson west, 

The boat her silent course pursues ! 

And see how dark the backward stream I 
A little moment past so smiling ! 

And still, jierhaps, with faithless gleam, 
Some other loiterers beguiling. 

Such views the youthful Bard allure; 

! But, heedless of the following gloom, 

He deems tlieir colours shall endure 
Till peace go witli him to the tomb. 

— And let him nurse his fond deceit. 

And what if he must die in sorrow ! 

Wlio would not cherish di*eams so sweet, 
Though grief and pain may come to-mor- 
row ? 


REMEMBRANCE OF COLLINS 

COMPOSED UPON THE THAMES NEAR 
RICHMOND 

1789. 1798 

. (iLiDE gently, thus for ever glide, 
i O Thames ! that other bards may see 
I As lovely visions by thy side 
1 As now, fair river ! come to me. 

' 0 glide, fair stream ! for ev(^r so, 

Thy (piiet soul on all bestowing, 

Till all our minds for ever flow 
As thy dtjep waters now are flowing. 

Vain thought ! — Yet he as now thou art, 
That in thy waters may he seen 
The iinag(‘ of a poet’s heart, 

How bright, how' solemn, how serene ! 
Snell as (lid once the Poet bless, 

Who murmuring here a later ditty, 

Could find no refuge from distress 
But in the milder grief of pity. 

Now let ns, as we float along, 

For him sus|xnul the dashing oar; 

And pray that never child of song 
May know that Poet’s sorrows more. 

How calm ! how still ! the only sound, 

The dripping of the oar suspended ! 

— Tlie evening darkness gathers round 
By virtue’s holiest Powers attended. 
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. DESCRIPTIVE SKETCHES 

TAKEN DURING A PEDESTRIAN TOUR 
AMONG THE ALPS 

1991-2. 1793 

Much the greatest part of this poem was com- 
posed during my walks upon the banks of the 
I^ire in the years 1791, 1792. 1 will only no- 
tice that the description of the valley filled with 
mist, beginning — ‘*1q solemn shapes,” was 
taken from that beautiful region of which the 
principal features are Lungarn and Samen. 
Nothing that I ever saw in nature left a more 
delightful impression on ray mind than that 
which I have attempted, alas ! how feebly, to 
Convey to others in these lines. Those two 
lakes have always interested me especially, 
from bearing, in their size and other features, 
a resemblance to those of the North of England. 
It is much to be deplored that a district so 
beautiful should be so unhealthy as it is. 

TO 

THE REV. ROBERT JONES, 

FELLOW OF ST. JOHN^S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 

Dear Sir, 

However desirous I might have been of giv- 
ing you proofs of the high place you hold in 
my esteem, 1 should have been cautious of 
wounding your delicacy by thus publicly ad- 
dressing you, had not the circumstance of our 
having been companions among the Alps, 
seemed to give this dedication a propriety suf- 
ficient to do away any scruples which your 
modesty might otherwise have suggested. 

In inscribing this little work to you, I consult 
my heart. You know well how great is the dif- 
ference between two companions lolling in a 
post-chaise, and two travellers ploddingslow’ly 
along the road, side by side, each with his little 
knapsack of necessaries upon his shoulders. 
How much more of heart between the two lat- 
ter I 

I am happy in being conscious that I shall 
have one reader who will approach the conclu- 
sion of these few pages with regret. You they 
must certainly interest, in reminding you of 
moments to which you can hardly look back 
without a pleasure not the less dear from a 
shade of melancholy. You will meet with few 
images without recollecting the spot where we 
, observed them together ; consequently, what- 
ever is feeble in my desigpa, or spiritless in my 
oblonring, will be amply supplied by your own 
memory. 

With srill greater propriety I might have in- 
seribed to you a description of some of the 


features of your native mountains, through 
which we have wandered together, in the same 
manner, with so much pleasure. But the sea- 
sunsets, which g^ve such splendour to the vale 
of Clwyd, Snowdon, the chair of Idris, the quiet 
village of Bethgelert, Menai and her Druids, 
the Alpine steeps of the Conway, and the still 
more interesting windings of the wizard stream 
of the Dee, remain yet untouched. Apprehen- 
sive that my pencil may never be exercised on 
these subjects, I cannot let slip this opportunity 
of thus publicly assuring you with now much 
afEection and esteem 

I am, dear Sir, 

Most sincerely yours, 

W. Wordsworth. 

London, 1793. 

Happiness (if she had been to be found on 
earth) among the charms of Nature — Plea- 
sures of the pedestrian Traveller — Author 
crosses France to tlie Alps — Present state 
of the Grande Chartreuse — Lake of Como 
— Time, Sunset — Same Scene, Twilight — 
Same Scene, Morning ; its voluptuous Char- 
acter ; Old man and forest-cottage music 
River Tusa — Via Mala and Orison Gipsy — 
Sckellenen-thal — Lake of Uri — Stormy 
sunset — Chapel of William Tell — Force of 
local emotion — Chamois-chaser — View of 
the higher Alps — Manner of life of a Swiss 
mountaineer. iut.erspersed with views of the 
higher Alps — Golden age of the Alps — 
Life and views continued — Ranz des Vaches, 
famous {Swiss Air — Abbey of Eiusiedlen and 
its pilgrims — Valley of Chamouny — Mont 
Blanc — Slavery of Savoy — Influence of lib- 
erty on cottage-happiness — France — Wish 
for the Extirpation of Slavery — Conclusion. 

Were there, below, a spot of holy ground 
Where from distress a refuge might be 
found, 

And solitude prepare the soul for heaven; 
Sure, nature’s God that spot to man had 
given 

Where falls the purple morning far and 
wide 

In flakes of light upon the mountain side; 
Where with loud voice the power of water 
shakes 

The leafy wood, or sleeps in quiet lakes. 
Yet not unrecompensed the man sl^ll 
roam, 

Who at the call of summer (jnits his home, 
And plods through some wide realm o*er 
vale and height, ,1 

Though seeking only holiday delight; 
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At least, not owning to himself an aim 
To which the sage would give a prouder 
name. 

No gains too cheaply earned his fancy cloy, 
Though every passing zephyr whispers joy; 
Brisk toil, alternating with ready ease. 
Feeds the clear current of his sympathies. 
For him sod-seats the cottage-door adorn; 
And peeps the far-off spire, his evening 
bourn ! 20 

Dear is the forest frowning o’er his head. 
And dear the velvet green-sward to his 
tread: 

Moves tliere a cloud o’er mid-day’s flaming 
eye? 

Upward he looks — “ and calls it luxury: ” 
Kind Nature’s charities his steps attend; 

In every babbling brook he finds a friend; 
While chastening thoughts of sweetest use, 
bestowed 

By wisdom, moralise his jiensive road. 

Host of his welcome mii, the noon-tide 
bower, 

To his spare meal he calls the passing |K)or; 
He views the sun uplift his golden tire, 3 1 
Or sink, with heart alive like Memnou’s 
lyre; 

Blesses the moon that comes with kindly 
rav, 

To light him shaken by his rugged way. 
Back from his sight no bashful children steal ; 
He sits a brother at the cottage-meal; 

His humble looks no shy restraint imiKxrt; 
Around him plays at will the virgin hejirt. 
While unsuspended wheels the village 
dance, 39 

The maidens eye him with enquiring glance, 
Much wondering by what fit of crazing care, 
Or desperate love, bewildered, he came 
there. 

A hope, that prudence could not then ap- 
prove, 

That clung to Nature with a tniant’s love. 
O’er Gallia’s wastes of corn my footste|)s led ; 
Her files of road-elms, higli above iny head 
In long-drawn vista, rustling in the breeze; 
Or where her pathways straggle as they 
please 

By lonely farms and secret villages. 

But lo 1 the Alps ascending white in air, 50 
Toy with the sim and glitter from afar. 

And now, emerging from the forest’s 
gloom, 

I greet thee, Chartreuse, while I mourn thy 
doom. 


Whither is fled that Power whose frown 
severe 

Awed sober Reason till she crouched in 
fear? 

That Silence, once in deathlike fetters 
bound, 

Chains that were loosened only by the soimd 
Of holy rites chanted in measured round ? 

— The voice of blasphemy the fane alarms, 
The cloister startles at the gleam of arms. 
The thundering tube the aged angler hears. 
Bent o’er the groaning flood that sweeps 

away his tears. 62 

Cloud-piercing pine-trees nod their troubled 
heads, 

Spires, rocks, and lawns a browner night 
o’erspreads; 

Strong terror checks the female peasant’s 
siglis, 

And start the astonished sliades at female 
eyes. 

From Bruno’s forest screams the afErighted 

jay, 

And slow the insulted eagle wheels away. 

A viewless flight of lauglung Demons mock 
The Cross, by angels plant^ on the aerial 
rock. 70 

The “parting Genius” sighs with hollow 
breath 

Along the mystic streams of Life and Death. 
Swelfiiig the outcry dull, that long resounds 
Portentous through her old woods’ trackless 
boimds, 

Vallombre, ’mid her falling fanes, deplores, 
For ever broken, tlie sabbath of her bowers. 

More pUiased, my foot the hidden margin 
roves 

Of Como, bosomed deep in chestnut groves. 
No metuiows tlirown between, the giddy 
steeps 

Tower, bare or sylvan, from the narrow 
deeps. So 

— To towns, whose shades of no rude noise 

complain. 

From ringing team apart and grating 
wain — 

To flat-roofed towns, that touch the water’s 
bound, 

Or lurk in woody sunless glens profound, 
Or, from the bending rocks, obtimsive cling, 
And o’er the whitened wave their shadows 
fling — 

The pathway leads, as roimd the steeps it 
twines ; 

And Silence loves its purple roof of vines. 
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The loitering traveller hence, at evening, 
sees 

From rock-hewn steps the sail between the 
trees; 90 

Or marks, ’mid* opening cliffs, fair dark- 
eyed maids 

Tend the small harvest of their garden 
glades; 

Or stops* the solemn mountain-shades to 
view 

Stretch o’er the pictured mirror broad and 
blue, 

And track the yellow lights from steep to 
steep. 

As up the opposing hills they slowly creep. 
Aloft, hei*e, half a village shines, arrayed 
In golden light; half hides itself in shade; 
While, from amid the darkened roofs, the 
spire, 

Restlessly dashing, seems to mount like 
fire ; icx> 

There, all unshaded, blazing forests throw 
Rich golden verdure on the lake below. 

Slow glides the sail along the illumined 
shore, 1 

And steals into the sliade the lazy oar; 1 
Soft bosoms breathe around contagious 
sighs. 

And amorous music on the water dies. 

How blest, delicious scene ! the eye that 
greets 

Thy open beauties, or thy lone rt'treats; 
Beholds the unwearied sweep of wood that 
scales 109 

Thy cliffs; the endless waters of thy vales; 
Thy lowly cots that sprinkle all the shore, 
Each with its household boat beside tlie 
door; 

Thy torrents shooting from the clear-blue 
sky; 

Thy towns, that cleave, like swallows’ nests, 
on high ; 

That glimmer hoar in eve’s last light, de- 
scried 

Dim from the twilight water’s shaggy side. 
Whence lutes and voices down the enchanted 
woods 

Steal, and compose the oar-forgotten floods; 
Thy lake, that, streaked or dappled, blue or 
grey, 

THid smoking woods gleams hid from morn- 
ing’s ray 120 

Slow-travelling down the western hills, to 
enfold 

Its green-tinged margin in a blaze of gold; 


Thy glittering steeples, whence the matin 
bell 

Calls forth the woodman from his desert 
cell. 

And quickens the blithe sound of oars that 
pass 

Along the steaming lake, to early mass. 

But now farewell to each and all — adieu 
To every charm, and last and chief to you. 
Ye lovely maidens that in noontide shade 129 
Rest near your little plots of wdieaten glade; 
To all that binds the soul in powerless trance, 
LqMlewing song, and ringlet-tossing dance ; 
Where sparkling eyes and breaking smiles 
illume 

The sylvan cabin’s lute-enlivened gloom. 

— Alas ! the vt'ry murmur of the streams 
Breathes o'er the failing soul voluptuous 

dreams, 

While Slavery, forcing the sunk mind to 
dwell 

On joys that might disgrace the captive’s 
cell, 

Her shameless timbrel shakes on Como’s 
marge 139 

And lures from bay to bay the vocal barge. 

Yet are thy softer arts with i>ower indued 
To soothe and cheer the poor man’s solitude. 
By silent cottage doors, the iMjasant’s home 
Left vacant for the day, I loved to roam. 
But once J pi('rced the mazes of a wood 
In which a cabin undcserted stood; 

'I'here an old man an olden measure scanned 
On a rude viol touched with withered hand. 
As lambs or fawns in April clustering lie 
Under a hoary oak’s thin canopy, 150 

Stretched at his feet, with stedfast upwaid 
eye, 

His children’s children listened to the sound ; 

— A Hermit with liis family iu’ound ! 

But let us hence ; for fair Locarno smiles 
Embowered in walnut sIojhjs and citron 
i.sles : 

Or seek at eve the banks of Tnsa’s stream, 
Where, ’mid dim towers and woods, her wa- 
ters gleam. 

From the bright wave, in solemn gloom, 
retire 

The dull-red steeps, and, darkening still, as- 
pire 

To where afar rich orange lustres glow 160 
Round undistinguished clouds, and rocks, 
and snow: 

Or, led where Via Mala’.s chasms confine 
The indignant waters of the infant Rhine, 
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Hang o’er the a,byss, whose else impervious 
gloom 

Ilis burning eyes with fearful light illume. 

The mind condemned, without reprieve, 
to go 

O’er life’s long deserts with its charge of 
woe, 

With sad congratulation joins the train 
Where beasts and men together o’er the 
plain 

Move on — a mighty caravan of pain: 170 
Hope, strength, and courage, social suffer- 
ing brings, 

Freshening the wilderness with sluwles and 
springs. 

— There be whose lot far otherwise is cast: 
Sole human tenant of the piny waste, 

By choice or doom a gipsy wanders here, 

A nursling babe her only comforter; 

Lo, where she sits beneath yon shaggy rock, 

A cowering shape half iiid in curling smoke ! j 

When lightning among clouds and moun- j 
tain-snows 179 ' 

Predominates, and darkness comes and goes, j 
And the fierce torrent, at the Hashes broad ' 
Starts, like a horse, beside the glaring ' 
r<iad — 

She seeks a covert from the battering shower 
In the roofed bridge*; the bridge, in tlnit 
dread hour. 

Itself all trembling Jit the torrent’s power. 

Nor is she more at ease on some still night, 
When not a star supplies the comfort of its 
light; 

Only the waning moon hangs dull and red 
Above a melancholy mountiin’s head, 

Then sets. In total gloom the Vagnuit 
sighs, 190 

Stoops her sick hcjwl, and shuts her weary 
eyes; 

Or on her fingers counts the distint clock. 
Or, to the drowsy crow of niidniglit cock. 
Listens, or quakes while from the forest’s 

Howls near and nearer yet tlie famished 
wolf. 

From the green vale of Urseren smooth 
and wide 

Descend we now, the maddened Reuss our 
guide; 

By rocks that, shutting out the blessed day. 
Cling tremblingly to rocks as loose as they; 
By cells upon whose image, while he pniys, 
The kneeling peasant scai’cely dares to 
gaze ; 201 


By many a votive death-cross planted near. 
And watered duly with the pious tear. 

That faded silent from the upward eye 
Umnoved with each rude form of peril nigh; 
Fixed on the anchor left h|r Him who saves 
Alike in whelming snows, and roaring waves. 

But soon a peopled region on the sight 
Oi)ens~ a little world of cahn delight; 
Where mists, suspended on the expiring 
gale, 210 

Spread rootlike o’er the deep secluded vale, 
And beams of evening slipping in between. 
Gently illmninate a sober scene: — 

Here, on the brown wood-cottages they 
sleep. 

There, over rock or sloping pasture creep. 
On as we joiu-ney, in clear view displayed, 
The stm vale lengthens underneath its sliade 
Of low- hung vaiKuir: on the freshened mead 
The green light spjirkles ; — the dim bowers 
recede. 

While pastoral i)ii>es and streams the land- 
scape lull, 220 

And bells of pjissing mules that tinkle dull, 
Li solemn s 1 ui|hjs before the admiring eye 
Dilated hang the misty pines on high, 

Huge convent domes with pinnacles and 
towers, 

And antique castles seen through gleamy 
showers. 

From such romantic dreams, my soul, 
awake ! 

To sterner pleasure, where, by LTri’s lake, 
In Nature’s pristine majesty outspread, 
Wiiids neither road nor path for foot to 
trcjid : 

The rocks rise naked as a wall, or stretch 
Far o’er tlu' water, hung with groves of 
beech; 231 

Aerial pines from loftier steeps ascend, 

Nor stop but where creation seems to end. 
Yet here and there, if mid the savage scene 
Ap])e5irs a scanty plot Of smilhig green, 

Up from the lake a zigzag path will creep 
To reach a small wood-hut hung boldly on 
the steep, 

— Before those tlircsholds (never can they 
know 

The face of traveller jmssing to and fro,) 
No peasant leans upon his |)ole, to tell 240 
For whom at morning tolled the fimeral bell; 
Their watch-dog ne’er his angppy bark fore- 
goes. 

Touched by the beggar’s moan of human 
woes; 
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The shady porch ne’er offered a cool seat 
To pilgrims overcome by summer’s heat. 
Yet thither the world’s business finds its 
way 

At times, and t»^es unsought beguile the 
day, 

And there are those fond thoughts which 
Solitude, 

However stern, is powerless to exclude. 
There doth the maiden watch her lover’s 
sail 250 

Approaching, and upbraid the tardy gale; 
At midnight listens till his parting otir. 

And its last echo, can be heard no more. 

And what if ospreys, eorinoranis, herons, 
cry 

Amid tempestuous vapours driving by, 

Or hovering over wastes too bleak to rear 
That common growth of earth, the foodful 
ear; 

Where the green apple shiivels on the spray, 
And pines the unripened pear in summer’s 
kindliest ray ; 259 

Contentment shares the desolate domain 
With Independence, child of high Disdain. 
Exulting ’mid the winter of the skies, 

Shy as the jealous chamois, Freedom flies, 
And grasps by fits her sword, and often 
eyes; 

And sometimes, as from rock to rock she 
bounds 

The Patriot nymph starts at imagined 
sounds, 

And, wildly paushig, oft she hangs aghast, 
Whether some old Swiss air hath checked 
her luiste 

Or thrill of Spartan fife is caught between 
the blast. 

Swoln with incessant rains from hour to 
hour, 270 

All day the floods a deepening murmur 
pour; 

The sky is veiled, and every cheerful sight: 
Dark is the region as with coming night; 
But what a sudden burst of overpowering 
light! 

Trimnphant on the bosom of the storm, 
Glances the wheeling eagle’s glorious form! 
Eastward, in long perspective glittering, 
shine 

The wood-crowned cliffs that o’er the lake 
recline; 

Those lofty cliffs a hundred streams unfold. 
At once to pillars turned that flame with 
gold: 280 


Behind his sail the peasant shrinks, to shun 
The westf that burns like one dilated sun, 

A crucible of mighty compass, felt 
By momitains, glowing till they seem to 
melt. 

But, lo! the boatman, overawed, before 
The pictured fane of Tell suspends his oar; 
Confused the Mai'athonian tale appears, 
While his eyes s^mrkle with heroic tears. 
And who, tliat walks where men of ancient 
days 

Have wrought with godlike arm the deeds 
of praise, 290 

Feels not the spirit of the place control, 

Or rouse and agitate his labourmg soul ? 
Say, who, by thinking on Canadian hills. 

Or wild Aosta lulled by Alpine rills, 

On Zutphen’s plain ; or on that highland dell, 
Through which rough Garry cleaves his 
w^ay, can tell 

What high resolves exalt the tenderest 
thought 

Of him whom ])assion rivets to the spot. 
Where breathed the gale that caught 
Wolfe’s hn])piest sigh, 

And the last sunbeam fell on Bayard’s eye; 
Where bletaling Skhioy from the cup re- 
tired, 301 

And glad Dundee in ** faint huzzas” ex- 
pired ? 

But now with other mind I stand alone 
Upon the summit of this naked cone, 

And watch the fearless chamois-hmitcr 
chase 

11 is prey, tlirough tracts abrupt of desolate 
space. 

Through vacant worlds where Nature never 
gave 

A brook to miu'inur or a bough to wave, 
Which unsubstantial Phantoms sacred keep; 
Thro’ worlds where Life, and Voice, and 
Motion sleep; 3* 

Where silent Hours their deathlike sway 
extend. 

Save when the avalanche breaks loose, to 
rend 

Its way with uproar, till the ruin, drowned 
In some dense wood or gulf of snow pro- 
found, 

Mocks the dull ear of Time with deaf abor- 
tive sound. 

— ’T is his, while wandering on from height 
to height, 

To see a planet’s pomp and steady light 
In the least star of scarce-appearmg night; 
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While the pale moon moves u^ar him, on 
the bound 319 

Of ether, shining with diminished round, 
And far and wide the icy summits blaze, 
Bejoiciiig in the gloi*y of her rays: 

To him the day-sto glitters small and 
bright, 

Shorn of its beams, insufferably white, 

And he can look beyond the sun, and view 
Those fast-receding deptlis of sable blue 
Flying till vision can no more pursue! 

— At once bewildering mists ai’ouiid him 

close, 

And cold and Imnger are his least of woes; 
The Demon of the snow, with angry roar 
Descending, shuts for aye his prison door. 
Soon with despair’s whole weight his spirits 
sink; 332 

Bread has he none, the snow must be hLs 
drink ; 

And, ere his eyes can close upon the day, 
The eagle of the Alps o’ershades her prey. 
Now couch thyself where, heard with fear 
afar, 

Thimders through echoing pines the head- 
long Aar; 

Or rather stay to taste the mild delights 
Of i)ensive Underwalden’s pastoral heights. 

— is there who ’mid these awful wilds has 

seen 3^0 

The native Genii walk the mountain green ? 
Or heard, while other worlds their charms 
reveal. 

Soft music o’er the aerial summit steal ? 
While o’er the desert, answering every 
close, 

Rich steam of sweetest perfume comes and 
goes. 

— And .sure there is a secret Power that 

reigns 

Here, where no trace of man the sj)ot pro- 
fanes, 

Nought but the chalets ^ flat and bare, on high 
Suspended ’mid the <piiet of the sky ; 

Or distant herds that pasturing upward 
creep, 350 

And, not imtended, climb the dangerous 
steep. 

How still! no irreligious sound or sight 
Rouses the soul from her severe delight. 
An idle voice the sabbath region fills 
Of Deep that calls to Deep across the hills, 
And with that voice accords the soothing 
sound 

Of drowsy bells, for ever tinkling round; 


Faint wail of eagle melting into blue 
Beneath the cliff's, and pine-woods’ steady 
sugh; 

The solitary heifer’s deepened low; 360 
Or rumbling, heard remotepof falling snow. 
All motions, somids, and voices, ^ and 
nigh, 

Blend in a music of tranquillity; 

Save when, a .stranger seen below, the boy 
Shouts from the echoing hills with savage 

j«y- 

When, from the sumiy breast of open 
seas, 

And bays with myrtle fringed, the southern 
breeze 

Comes on to gladden April with the sight 
Of green isles widening on each snow-clad 
height; 

When shouts and lowing herds the valley 
fill, 370 

And louder torrents stun the noon-tide hill. 
The ])astoral Swiss begin the cliffs to scale, 
Leaving to silence the deserted vale; 

And like the Patriarchs in their simple age 
Move, as the verdure leiids, from stage to 
sfiige : 

High and more high in summer’s heat they 
?:<>» 

And hear the rattling thunder far below ; 
Or steal beneath the moimtains, half-de- 
terred, 

Where huge rocks tremble to the bellowing 
herd. 

One I behold who, ’cross the foaming 
flood, 380 

Tjeap.s with a bound of gi^aceful haidihood; 
Another, liigh on that green ledge; — he 
g.iined 

The tem])ting spot with every sinew 
strained ; 

And downward tlience a knot of grass he 
throws, 

Foi>d f or his beasts in time of winter snows. 
— Far different life from what Tradition 
hoar 

Transmits of happier lot in times of yore! 
Then Summer lingered h)ng; and honey 
flowed 

From out the rocks, the wild bees’ safe 
abixle : 

Continual waters welling cheered the waste, 
And plants were wholesome, now of deadly 
taste : 391 

Nor Winter yet his frozen stores had piled, 
Usurping where the fairest herbage smiled: 
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Nor Hunger diiven the herds from pastures 
bare, 

To climb the treacherous cliffs for scanty 
fare. 

Then the milk-thistle fiomdshed tlirough the 
land, 

And forced the fuU-swolii udder to demand, 
Thrice every day, the piil and welcome 
hand. 

Thus does the father to his children tell 3^9 
Of banished bliss, by fancy loved too well. 
Alas ! that human guilt provoked the rod 
Of anOTy Nature to avenge her God. 

Still, Nature, ever just, to him imptrts 
Joys only given to uncormpted hearts, 

*Tis morn: with gold the verdant momi- 
tain glows 

More high, the snowy peaks with hues of 
rose. 

Far-stretched beneath the many-tinted hills, 
A mighty waste of mist the valley fills, 

A solemn sea ! whose billows wide aroimd 
Stand motionless, to awful silence bound: 410 
Pines, on the coast, tlmough mist them tops 
uprear. 

That like to leaning masts of stranded ships 
appear. 

A single chasm, a gulf of gloomy blue. 
Gapes in the centre of the sea — and, 
through 

Thatdaik mysterious gulf ascending, soimd 
Innumerable streams with roar profound. 
Mount through the nearer vajicurs notes of 
bmls, 

And merry flageolet; the low of herds. 

The bark of dogs, the heifer’s tinkling 
bell, 

Talk, laughter, and perchance a church- 
tower knell: 4?o 

Tliink not, the peasant from aloft has gaz<*(l 
And heard with heart umnoved, with soid 
unraised: 

Nor is his spirit less enrapt, nor less 
Alive to independent hapjiiiiess, 

Then, when he lies, out-stretched, at even- 
tide, 

Upon the fragrant mountain’s purple side: 
For as the pleasures of his simple day 
Beyond his native valley seldom stray, 
Nought roimd its darling precincts can he 
find 479 

But brings some past enjoyment to his mind; 
While Hope, reclining upon Pleasure’s iu*n, 
Binds her wild wreatlS, and whispers his re- 
turn. 


Once, Man entirely free, alone and wild, 
Was blest as free — for he was Nature’s 
child. 

He, all superior but his God disdained. 
Walked none restraining, and by none re- 
strained 

Confessed no law but what his reason taught, 
Did all he wislied, and wished but what he 
ought. 

As man in his primeval dower arrayed 
The image of his glorious Sire displayed, 440 
Even so, by faithful Nature guai-ded, here 
The traces of primeval Man appear; 

The simple dignity no forms debase; 

The eye sublime, and surly lion-grace: 

The slave of none, of beasts alone the lord, 
His book he prizes, nor neglects his sword; 
W^ell taught by that to feel his rights, pre- 
pared 

W^ith this “ the blessings he enjoys to 
guard.” 

And, as his native hills encircle groimd 
For many a marvellous victory renowned, 
Tlie work of Freedom daring to oppose, 451 
With few in {U’uis, innumerable foes, 

\Vheu to those famous fields his steps are led, 
An miknown power eoimects him w'ith the 
dead : 

For images of other worlds are there; 
Awful the light, and holy is the air. 
Fitfully, and in flashes, through his soul, 
Like sun-lit tempests, ti’oubled trans2)orts 
roll; 

Ilis bosom heaves, his Spirit towers amain, 
Beyond the senses and their little reign. 460 
And oft, when that dread vision hath past 

'>y. . . 

He holds with God himself communion high, 
There where the peal of swelling torrents 
fills 

The sky-roofed temple of the eternal hills; 
Or when, upon the mountain’s silent brow 
Reclined, he sees, above him and below. 
Bright stars of i(*e and azure fields of snow; 
Wliile needle peaks of granite shooting bare 
Tremble in ever-varying tints of air. 

And when a gathering weight of shadows 
brown 470 

Falls on the valleys as the smi goes down; 
Ami Pikes, of darkness named and fear and 
storms, 

Uplift in (juiet their illumined forms, 

In sea-like reach of prospect I'otmd hmi 
spread. 

Tinged like an angel’s smile all rosy red 
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Awe in his breast with holiest love unites, 
And the near heavens impart their own de- 
lights. 

When downward to his winter hut he 
goes, 

Dear and more dear the lessening circle 
g^ows; 

That hut which on the hills so oft employs 
His thotights, the central point of all his 
joys. 481 

And as a swallow, at the hour of rest, 

Peeps often ere she darts mto her nest, 

So to the homestead, wliere the grandsire 
tends 

A little prattling child, he oft descends, 

Tt> glance a look upon the well-matched 
pair; 

Till storm and driving ice bloekjxde him 
there. 

There, safely guarded by the woods behhid, 
lie hears the chiding of the battled whid, 
Hears Winter calling all his terrors roimd, 
And, blest within himself, he shruiks not 
from the sound. 491 

Tlirough Nature’s vale his homely plea- 
sures glide, 

Unstained by envy, discontent, and pride; 
The bound of all his vanity, to deck, 1 

With one bright bell, a favourite heifer’s 
neck; 

Well ploasetl u|)on some simple annual feast, 
Ileinembcred half the year and hoped the 
rest. 

If dairy-produce, from his inner hoard, 

Of thrice ten summers dignify the board. 

- Alas ! in every clime a Hying ray >^00 
Is all we have to cheer our wintry way; i 
And here the imwillmg mind may mure than 
trace 

The general sorrows of the human race ; 

The churlish gales of j>einjry, that blow 
Cold as the north-whnl o’er a waste of snow, 
To them the gentl<^ groups of bliss deny 
That on the noon-day bank of leisure lie. 

Yet more ; — compelled by Pow'crs which 
only deign 

That solitary man disturb their reign. 

Powers that supi)ort an imrernitthig strife 
With all the tender charities of life, 51 1 
Full oft the father, when his sons liave 
grown 

To manhood, seems their title to disown; 
And from his nest amid the storms of heaven 
Drives, eagle-like, those sons as he was 
driven; 


With stern composure watches to the 
plain — 

And never, eagle-like, beholds again ! 

When long-familiar joys are all resigned, 
Why does their sad reme^ibrance haimt the 
mind ? 

Lo ! where through flat Batavia’s willowy 
groves, 520 

Or by the kizy Seme, the exile roves ; 

O’er the curled waters Alpine measures 
swell, 

And search the affections to their inmost 
cell; 

Sweet poison spreads along the listener’s 
vems, 

Turning past pleasures into mortal pains; 
Poison, which not a frame of steel can brave, 
Bows Ills young head with sorrow to the 
grave. 

Gay hirk of hope, thy silent song resume ! 
Ye Hattcring eastern lights, once more the 
hills illume ! 

P>esh gales and dews of life’s delicious 
morn, 530 

And thou, lost fragrance of the heart, re- 
turn ! 

Alas ! tlie little joy to man allowed 
Fades like the lustre of an evening cloud; 

( )r like the beauty m a flower mstalled, 
Whose season was, and cannot be recalled. 
Yet, when op])rest by sickness, grief, or care. 
And tauglit that piiti is pleasure’s natural 
heir, 

We still confide in more than we can know; 
Death would be else the favoiu'ite friend of 
woe. 

’Mid savage rocks, and seas of snow that 
shine, 540 

Between interminable tracts of pine, 
Witliiii a temple stands an awful shrine, 

By an uncertain liglit revealed, that falls 
On the mute Image and the troubled walls. 
Oh ! give not me that eye of hard disdain 
That views, uiidimmed, Einsiedlen’s wretch- 
ed fane. 

While ghastly faces through the gloom ap- 
|)ear, 

Abortive joy, and hope that works in fear; 
While prayer contends with silenced agony, 
Surely in other thoughts contempt may die 
If the sad grave of human ignorance hear 
One flower of hope — oh, pass and leave it 
there! 552 

The tall sun, pausing on an Alpine spire, 
Flmgs o’er the wilderness a stream of fire: 
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Now meet we other pil^ims ere the day 
Close on the remnant ot their weary way; 
While they are drawing toward the sacred 
floor 

WTiere, so they fondly think, the worm shall 
gnaw no more. 

How gaily murmur and how sweetly taste 
The fountains reared for them amid the 
waste ! 560 

Their thirst they slake : — they wash their 
toil-worn feet 

And some with tears of joy each other greet. 
Yes, I must see you when ye first behold 
Those holy turrets tipped witheveninj^ gold; 
In that glad moment will for you a sigh 
Be heaved, of charitable sympathy; 

In that glad moment w^hen your hands are 
prest 

In mute devotion on the thankful breast ! 

Last, let us turn to Chamomiy that shields 
With rocks and gloomy woods her fertile 

fields ; 570 

Five streams of ice amid her cots descend, 
And with wild flowers and blooming or- 
chards blend; — 

A scene more fair than what the Grecian 
feigns 

Of purple lights and ever- vernal plains; 
Here all the seasons revel hand in hand: 
’Mid lawns and sluides by breezy rimlets 
fanned. 

They sport beneath that mountain’s match- 
less height 

That holds no commerce with the summer 
night. 

From age to age, throughout his lonely 
bounds 

The crash of ruin fitfully resounds; 580 
Appalling havoc! but serene his brow, 
Where daylight lingers on perjietual snow; 
Glitter the stars above,and all is black below. 
What marvel then if many a Wanderer 
sigh, 

While roars the sullen Arve in anger by, 
Tliat not for thy reward, unrivalled Vale! 
Waves the ripe harvest in the autumnal 
gale; 

That thou, the slaves of slaves, art doomed 
to pine 

And droop, while no Italian arts are thine. 
To soothe or cheer, to soften or refine. 590 
Hail Freedom ! whether it was mine to 
stray. 

With shrill winds whistling round my lonely 
way, 


On the bleak sides of Cumbria’s heath-clad 
moors. 

Or where dank sea-weed lashes Scotland’s 
shores; 

To scent the sweets of Piedmont’s breath- 
ing rose. 

And orange ^le that o’er Lugano blows; 
Still have I loimd, where Tyranny prevails, 
That virtue languishes and pleasure fails, 
While the remotest hamlets blessings sliare 
In thy loA^ed presence known, and only 
there; 600 

Ileart-hlesmigs — outward treasures, too, 
which the eye 

Of the sun peeping through the clouds can 

sp,y» 

And every passing breeze will testify. 
There, to the porch, belike with jasmine 
bound 

Or woodbine wreaths, a smoother path is 
wound ; 

The housewife there a brighter garden sees. 
Where hum on busier wing her happy bees; 
On infant cheeks there fresher roses blow; 
And grey-haired men look up with livelier 
brow, — 

To greet tlie traveller needing food and 
rest; 610 

Housed for the night, or but a lialf-hour’s 
guest. 

And oh, fair France! though now the 
traveller sees 

Thy tlu'ee-strijKid banner fluctuate on the 
breeze; 

Tliough martial songs Imve banished songs 
<if lov'c. 

And nightingales desert the village grove, 
Scared by the fife and rumbling drum’s 
alai'ins, 

And the short thunder, and the flash of arms; 
Tliat cease not till night falls, when far and 
jiiRli, 

Sole sound, the Sourd prolongs liis mouni- 
ful cry ! 

— Yet, hast tliou found that F reedom spreads 
her jxiwer 620 

Beyond the cottage-hearth, the cottage-door ; 
All nature smiles, and owns beneath her eyes 
Her fields peculiar, and peculiar skies. 

Yes, as I roamed where Loiret’s waters 
glide 

Through rustling aspens heard from side to 
side, 

When from October clouds a milder light 
Fell where the blue flood rippled into white ; 
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Methought from every cot the watchful bird 
Crowed with ear-piercing power till then 
unheard; 

Each clacking mill, that broke the murmur- 
ing streams, 630 

Rocked the charmed thought in more de- 
lightful dreams; 

Chasing those pleasant dreams, the falling 
leaf 

Awoke a fainter sense of moral grief; 

The measured echo of the distant flail 
W ound in more welcome cadence down the 
vale; 

With more majestic coiu’se the water roiled, 
And ripening foliage shone with richer gohi 

— But foes are gathering — Liberty must 

raise 

Red on the hills her beacon far-seen blaze ; 
Must bid the tocjsin ring from tower to 
towerl — 640 

Nearer and nearer comes the trying hoiu* ! 
Rejoice, brave Land, though pride’s jKir- 
verted ire 

Rouse hell’s own aid, and wrji}) thy fields in 
fire; 

Lo, from the flames a great and glorious 
birth; 

As if a new-made heaven were liailing a 
new eartli ! 

— All cannot be: the promise is ttio fair 
For creatures doomed to breathe terrestrial 

air: 

Yet not for this will sober reason frown 
Upon that promise, nor the hoj)e disown ; 649 
She knows that only from high aims ensue 
Rich guerdons, and to them alone are due. 

Great God ! by whom the strifes of men 
are weighed 

In an imparthil balance, give thine aid 
To the just cause; and, oh ! do thou pre- 
side 

Over the mighty stream now spreading 
wide : 

So shall its waters, from the heavens snj>- 
plied 

In copious showers, from earth by whole- 
some springs. 

Brood o’er the long-parched lands with Nile- 
llke wings ! 

And grant that every sceptred child of clay 
Who cries presumptuous, “ Here the floo<l 
^ shall stay,” 660 

May in its progress see thy guiding hand. 
And cease the acknowledged purpose to 
withstand; 


Or, swept in anger from the insulted shore, 
Sink with his servile bands, to rise no more ! 

To-night, my Friend, within this humble 
cot 

Be scorn and fear and hopp alike forgot 
In timely sleep; and when, at break of 
day, 

On the tall peaks the glistening sunbeams 

p\ay» 

With a light heart our course we may re- 
new, 

The fii'st whose footsteps print the mountain 
dew. 670 

GUILT AND SORROW 

OR INCIDENTS UPON SALISBURY PLAIN 

I 79 I -4. 1842 

Unwilling to he unnecessarily particular, I 
have assigned this poem to the dates 1791 and 
’94; but in fact much of the ** Female Va- 
grant's ” story was composed at least two years 
before. All that relates to her sufferings as a 
sailor’s wife in America, and her condition of 
mind during her voyage home, were faithfully 
taken from the report made to me of her own 
case by a friend who had been subjected to the 
same trials and affected in the same way, Mr. 
Coleridge, when I first became acquainted with 
him, wiis so much impressed with this poem, 
that it would have encouraged me to publish 
the whole as it then stood ; but the mariner’s 
fate appeared to me so tragical as to require a 
treatiuont more subdued and yet more strictly 
applicable in expression than I had at first given 
to it. This fault was corrected nearly fifty 
years afterwards, when I determined to publish 
the whole. It may he worth while to remark, 
that, though the incidents of this attempt do 
only in a small degree produce each other, and 
it deviates accordingly from the general rule by 
w'hich narrative pieces ought to be governed, 
it Is not therefore wanting in continuous hold 
u]>on the mind, or in unity, w^hich is effected by 
the identity of moral interest that places the 
two personages upon the same footing in the 
reader’s sympathies. My rambles over many 
parts of Salisbury Plain put me, as mentioned 
in the preface, upon writing this poem, and left 
on my mind imaginative impressions the force 
of which I Iiiive felt to this day. From that 
district 1 proceeded to Bath, Bristol, and so on 
to the banks of the Wye, where I took again 
to travelling on foot. In remembrance of that 
part of my journey, which was in ’93, 1 began 
the verses — “ Five years have passed” 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

PKBFIXED TO THE FIRST EDITION OF THIS 
POEM, PUBLISHED IN 1842 

Not less than on%t)urd of the following poem, 
though it has from time to time been altered in 
the expression, was published so far back as the 
year 1798, under the title of “ The Female Va- 
grant.'* The extract is of such length that an 
apology seems to be required for reprinting it 
here i but it was necessary to restore it to its 
original position, or the rest would have been 
unintelligible. The whole was written before 
the close of the year 1794, and I will detail, 
rather as matter of literary biography than for 
any other reason, the circumstances under which 
it was produced. 

During the latter part of the summer of 1793, 
having passed a month in the Isle of Wight, in 
view of tlie fleet which was then pn^paring for 
sea off Portsmouth at the commencement of 
the war, I left the place with melancholy fore- 
bodings. The American war was still fresh in 
memory. The struggle which was beginning, 
and which many thought would be brought to 
a speedy close by the irresistible arms of Great 
Britain being added to those of the allies, I was 
assured in my own mind would be of long contin- 
uance, and productive of distress and misery be- 
yond all possible calculation. This conviction 
waa pressed upon me by having been a witness, 
during along residence in revolutionary France, 
of the spirit which prevailed in that country. 
After leaving the Isle of Wight, I spent two 
days in wandering on foot over J^alisbury Plain, 
which, though cultivation was then widely spread 
through parts of it, had upon the whole a still 
more impressive appearance than it now retains. 

The monuments and traces of antiquitv, scat- 
tered in abundance over that region, led me 
unavoidably to compare what we know or guess 
of those remote times with certain aspects of 
modem society, and with calamities, principally 
those consequent upon w^ar, to which, more than 
Other classes of men, the poor are subject. In 
those reflections, joined with particular facts 
that had come to ray knowledge, the following 
stanzas originated. 

In conclusion, to obviate some distraction in 
the minds of those who are well acquainted 
with Salisbury Plain, it may be proper to sav, 
that of the features described as belonging to 
it, one or two are taken from other desolate 
parts of England. 

I 

A Traveller on the skirt of Sarum’s 
Plain 

Pursued his vagrant way, with feet half 
bare; 


Stooping his gait, but not as if to gain 

Help from the staff he bore; for mien and 
air 

Were hardy, though his cheek seemed worn 
with care 

Both of the time to come, and time long 
fled: 

Down fell in straggling locks his thin grey 
hair; 

A coat he wore of military red 

But faded, and stuck o’er with many a patch 
and shred. 

ii 

While thus he journeyed, step by step led 
on, lo 

He saw and passed a statjely inn, full 
sure 

That welcome in such house for him was 
none. 

No board inscribed the needy to allure 

Hung there, no bmsh proclaimed to old and 
poor 

And desolate, “ Here you will find a 
friend I ” 

The pendent grapes glittered above the 
do(U’ ; — 

On he must pace, perchance ’till night de* 
scend, 

Where’er the dreary roads their bare white 
lines extend. 

in 

The gathering clouds grow red with stormy 
fire, 

In streaks diverging wide and mounting 
high; 20 

That inn he long had jiassed; the distant 
spbe, 

Wliich oft as he looked back had fixed liis 
eye, 

Was lost, though still he looked, in the blank 
sky. 

Perplexe(i and comfoi-tless he gazed around. 

And scarce could any trace of man de- 
scry, 

Save cornfields stretched and stretching 
without bound; 

But where the sower dwelt was nowhere to 
be found. 

IV 

No tree was there, no meadow’s pleasant 
green, 

No brook to wet his lip or soothe his ear ; 
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LoBg files of corxi«stacks here and there 
were seen, 30 

But not one dwelling-place his heart to 
cheer. 

Some labourer, tliought he, may ijerchauce 
be near; 

And so he sent a feeble shout — in vain; 

No voice made answer, he could only hear 
Winds rustling over plots of unripe grain. 

Or whistling thro’ thin grass along the un- 
fuiTowed plain. 

V 

Long had he fancied each successive slopes 
Concealed some cottage, whither he might 
turn 

And rest; but now along heaven’s darken- 
ing cojw 

The crows rushed by in eddies, liomeward 
borne. 40 

Thus warned he sought some shepherd’s 
spreading tliorn 

Or hovel from the storm to shield Ins head, 
But sought in vain; for now, all wild, for- 
lorn, 

And vacant, a huge waste around him 
spread ; 

The wet cold ground, he feared, must be 
his only bed. 

VI 

And be it .so — for to the chill night shower j 
And the .sharp wdnd his head he oft hath 
bartjd ; 

A Sailor he, who many a wretched hour 
Hath told; for, landing after labour hard, 
Full long endured in hope of just reward, 

He to iui arm^d fleet wjis forced away sr 
By seamen, who jxjrhaps themselves had 
shared 

Like fat(^; w^as hurried off, a ludple.ss prey, 
’Gainst all that in his heart, or theirs per- 
haps, said nay. 

VII 

For years tlie work of carnage did not 
cease, 

And death’s dire aspect daily he surveyed. 
Death’s minister; then came his glad re- 
lease. 

And hope returned, and pleasure fondly 
made 

Her dwelling in his dreams. By Fancy’s 
aid 

The happy husband flies, his arms to throw 


Round his wife’s neck; the prize of victory 
laid 61 

In her full lap, he sees such sweet tears 
flow 

As if thenceforth nor pam nor trouble she 
could know. 

VIII 

Vain hoi^e! for fraud took all that he had 
earned. 

Tlic lion roars and gluts his tawny brood 
Even in the desert’s heart; but he, re- 
turned, 

Bears not to those he loves their needful 
food. 

His home approaching, but in such a mood 
That from lus sight his children might have 
run. 

He met a traveller, robbed him, shed his 
blood; 70 

And when the miserable work was done 
He fled, a vagrant since, the murderer’s 
fate to shun. 

IX 

From tliat day forth no place to him could 
be 

So lonely, but that thence might come a 
pang 

Brought from without to inw’ard misery. 
Now, as he ]>lodded on, with sullen clang 
A souikI of chains along the desert rang; 
He looked, and saw' ujion a gibbet high 
A human Ixxly that in irons swang, 

Uplifted by tlie tein])est wiiirling by; 80 
And, hovering, romid it often did a raven 
%• 

X 

It wras a .spectacle which none might view% 
III sjiot so savage, but with shuddering 
]min ; 

Nor only did for him at once renew 
All he had feared from man, but roused a 
train 

Of the irund’s pliaiitoms, horrible as vain. 
'File stones, as if to cover him from day, 
Rolled at his back along the living plain ; 
He fell, and without sense or motion lay; 
But, w'heu the trance was gone, feebly pur- 
sued his way. 90 

XI 

As one whose brain habitual phrensy flres 
Owes to the fit in which his soul hath tossed 
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Profoimder quiet, when^the fit retires, 

Even so the diro phantasma which had 
crossed 

His sense, in sudden vacancy quite lost, 
Left his mind stiM as a deep evening stream. 
Nor, if accosted now, in thought engrossed, 
Moody, or inly troubled, would he seem 
To traveller who might talk of any casual 
theme. 

XII 

Hurtle the clouds in deeper darkness piled, 
Gone is the raven timely rest to seek; loi 
He seemed the only creature in the wild 
On whom tlie elements their Kige might 
wreak; 

Save that the bustard, of those regions 
bleak 

Shy tenant, seeing by the micertain light 
A man there wandering, gave a mournful 
shriek. 

And half upon the ground, with strange 
affright. 

Forced hard against the wind a thick un- 
wieldy flight. 

XIII 

All, all was cheerless to the horizon’s 
bound; 

The weary eye — which, wheresoe’er it 
strays, no 

Marks nothing but the red sun’s setting 
round, 

Or on the earth strange lines, in former 
days 

Left by gigantic arms — at length surveys 
What seems an antique castle spreading 
wide; 

Hoary and naked are its walls, and raise 
Their brow sublime: in shelter there to 
bide 

He turned, while rain poured down smok- 
ing on eveiy side. 

XIV 

Pile of Stone-henge! so proud to hint yet 
keep 

Thy secrets, thou that lov’st to stand and 
hear 

The Plain resounding to the whirlwind’s 
sweep, 120 

Inmate of lonesome Nature’s endless year; 
Even if thou saw’st the giant wicker rear 
For sacrifice its throngs of living men. 
Before thy face did ever wretch appear. 


Who in his heart had groaned with deadlier 
pain 

Than he who, tempest-driven, thy shelter 
now would gaui. 

XV 

Within that fabric of mysterious form. 
Winds met in conflict, each by turns su- 
preme ; 

And, from the perilous ground dislodged, 
through storm 

And rain he wildered on, no moon to stream 
From gulf of parting clouds one friendly 
beam, 131 

Nor any friendly sound his footsteps led; 
Once did the lightning’s faint disastrous 
gleam 

Disclose a naked guide-post’s double head. 
Sight which tho’ lost at once a gleam of 
pleasure shed. 

XVI 

No swinging sign-board creaked from cot- 
tage elm 

To stay his steps with faintness over- 
come ; 

’Twas dark jind void as ocean’s watery 
realm 

Roaring wutli storms beneath night’s star- 
less gloom; 

No gipsy cowered o’er fire of fiu*zo or 
broom; 140 

No labourer watched his red kiln glaring 
bright. 

Nor taper glimmered dim from sick man’s 
room ; 

Along the waste no line of mournful light 
From lamp of lonely toll-gate streamed 
athwart the night. 

XVII 

At length, though hid in clouds, the moon 
arose ; 

The downs were visible — and now revealed 
A structure stimds, which two bare slo|)es 
enclose. 

It was a spot, where, ancient vows ful- 
filled, 

Kind pious bands did to the Virgin build 
A lonely Spital, the belated swain 
From the night terrors of tliat waste to 
shield: z5o 

But there no human being could remain, 
And now the walls are named the * Dead 
House ’ of the plain. 
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XVIII 

Though he had little cause to love the abode 
Of man, or covet sight of mortal face, 

Yet when faint beams of light that ruin 
showed, 

How glad he was at length to find some 
trace 

Of human shelter in that dreary place. 

•Till to his flock the early shepherd goes, 
Here shall much-needed sleep his frame 
embmee. 

In a dry nook where fern the floor bestrows 
He lays his stiffened limbs, — his eyes be- 
gin to close; 

XIX 

When hearing a deep sigh, that seemed to 
come 

From one who mourned in sleep, he raised 
his head, 

And saw a woman in the naked room 
Outstretched, and turning (»u a restless 
bed: 

The moon a wan dead light aromid her 
shed. 

He waked her — spake in tone that would 
not fail, 

He hoped, to calm her mind; but ill he sped. 
For of that ruin she had heard a tale 170 
Which now with freezing thoughts did all 
her powers assail ; 

XX 

Had heard of one who, forced from storms 
to shroud. 

Felt the loose walls of this decayed Retreat 
Rock to incessant neighings shrill and 
loud. 

While his horse pawed the floor wdth fu- 
rious heat; 

Till on a stone, that sparkled to his feet. 
Struck, and still struck again, the troubled 
horse: 

The man half raised the stone wdth pain 
and sweat. 

Half raised, for well his arm might lose its 
force 

Disclosing the grim head of a late murdered 
corse. iSo 

XXI 

Such tale of this lone mansion she had 
learned 

And, when that shape, with eyes in sleep 
half drowned. 


By the moon’s sullen lamp she first dis- 
cerned, 

Cold stony horror all her senses bound. 

Her he addressed in words of cheering 
sound; « 

Recovering heart, like answer did she 
make; 

And well it was that, of the corse there 
found, 

In converse that ensued she nothing spake; 
She knew not what dire pangs in him such 
title could wake. 

XXII 

But soon his voice and words of kind in- 
tent 790 

Banished that dismal thought; and now the 
wind 

In famter bowlings told its rage was spent: 
Meanwhile discourse ensued of various 
kind, 

Which by degrees a confidence of mind 
And mutual interest failed not to create. 
And, to a natural sympathy resigned, 

In that forsaken building where they sate 
The Woman thus retraced her own mito- 
ward fate. 

XXIII 

“By Derwent’s side my father dwelt — a 
man 

Of virtuous life, by pious parents bred; 

And I believe that, soon as I began »>» 
To lisp, ho made me kneel beside ray bed, 
And in his hearing there my prayers I said: 
And afterwards, by my gootl fatlier taught, 
I rejid, and loved the books in which I 
read ; 

For books in every neighbouring house I 
sought, 

And nothing to my mind a sweeter pleasure 
brought. 

XXIV 

“ A little croft we owned — a plot of corn, 
A garden stored with peas, and mint, and 
thyme, 

And flowers for posies, oft on Sunday mom 
Plucked while the chrach bells rang their 
earliest chime. au 

Can I forget our freaks at shearing time ! 
My hen’s rich nest through long grass 
scarce espied; 

The cowslip-gathering in dime’s dewy 
prime ; 
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The swans that with white chests upreared 
in pride 

Bushing and racing came to meet me at the 
water-side. 

‘ XXV 

** The staff I well remember which upbore 

The bending body of my active sire; 

His seat beneath the honied sycamore 

Where the bees hummed, and chair by 
winter fire ; 220 

When market-moriiiiig came, the neat 
attme 

With which, though bent on haste, myself 
I decked ; 

Our watcliful house-dog, that would tease 
and tire 

The stranger till its barking-fit I checked; 

The red-breast, known for years, which at 
my casement pecked. 

XXVI 

“The suns of twenty summers danced 
along, — 

Too little marked how fast they rolled 
away: 

But, through severe mischance and cruel 
wrong, 

My father’s substance fell into decay: 

We toiled and struggled, hoj>ing for a 
day 230 

When Fortune might put on a kinder 
look; 

But vain were wishes, efforts vain as they ; 

He from his old hereditary nook 

Must part; the summons came; — our final 
leave we took. 

XXVII 


XXVllI 

“There was a Youth whom I had loved so 
long, 

That when I loved him not I caimot say; 

’Mid the green mountains inany a thought- 
less song 

We two had sung, like gladsome birds in 
May; 

When we began to tire of childish play. 

We seemed still more and more to prize 
each other; 

We talked of marriage and oiu* marriage 
day ; 250 

And I in truth did love him like a bro- 
ther. 

For never could I hope to meet with such 
another. 

XXIX 

“ o y^'Mh were passed since to a distant 
town 

j He had repaired to ply a gainful trade: 

I What tears of bitter grief, till then un- 
known ! 

What tender vows, our last sad kiss de- 
layed ! 

To him we turncid: — wo had no other 
aid : 

Like one levived, upon his neck J wept; 

And her whom he had loved in joy, he 
saitl, 

He well could love in grief; his faith he 
kc]>t; 260 

And in a quiet home once more my father 
sle])t. 

XXX 

1 “ We lived ui peace and comfort; and were 
blest 


It was indeed a miserable hoiu* 

When, from the last hill -top, my sire sur- 
veyed, 

Peering above the trees, the steeple tower 

That on his mari'iage day sweet music; 
made ! 

Till then, he hoped his bones might there 
be laid 

Close by my mother in their native bow- 
ers: 240 

Bidding me trust in God, he stood and 
prayed ; — 

I eould not pray: — through tears tliat fell 
in showers 

GHmmered our dear-loved home, alas I no 
longer ours ! 


With daily bread, by constant toil sup- 
{►lied. 

Tlu-ee lovely babes had lain upon my 
breast ; 

And oftcjii, viewing their sweet smiles, I 
sighed, 

And knew not why. My happy father 
died, 

When ilircatened war reduced the children’s 
meal : 

Thrice ha})py ! that for him the grave 
coidd hide 

The em})ty loom, cold hearth, and silent 
whec‘1. 

And tears that flowed for ills which patience 
might not heal. 370 
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«’Twas a hard change; an evil time was 
come; 

We liad no hope, and no relief could gain; 
But some, with proud pirade, the noisy 
drum 

Beat round to clear the streets of want and 
pain. 

Mv Imslyand’s arms now only served to 
strain 

Me and his children hungering in his view; 
In such dismay my prayers and tears were 
vain: 

To join those miserable men he flew, 

And now to tlie sea^coast, with numbers 
more, we drew. 

XXXII 

‘ There were we long iiegleuted, and we 
bore 2 So 

Much sorrow ere the fleet its anchor 
weighed ; 

Green fiebls before us, and our nativtj shore, 
We breathed a ))es(ileiitial air, tlmt made 
Ravage for which no knell was heard. We 
prayed 

For our doj>arturc; wished and wished — 
nor knew', 

’Mid tliat long sicluiess and those lu)i>e.s 
delayed, 

That ha])pier dtiyi 
view. 

The parting signal streamed — at last the 
land withdrew. 

XXXIll 

** But the calm summer season now w'us 
past. 

On as wc drove, the ecpiiiioctial deep 290 
Ran moimtains high before ilic howling 
blast, 

And many perished in the wdiirlwind's 
sweep. 

We gazed with terror on their gloomy sleep, 
Untaught that soon such anguish must en- 
sue, 

Our hopes such harvest of affliction reap, 
That wo the mercy of the? weaves should rue: 
We reaoh(Ml the western world, a |M>or de- 
voted crew. 

XXXIV 

“ The pains and plagues that on our heads 
came down, 

Disease and famine, agony and fear, 299 
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In wood or wilderness, in camp or town. 

It would unman the firmest heart to hear. 

All ^lerished — all in one remorseless year, 

Husband and children ! one by one, by 
sword f> 

And ravenous plague, all perished: every 
tear 

Dried up, despairing, desolate, on board 

A British ship 1 waked, as from a trance 
restored.” 

XXXV 

Here paused she, of all present thought for- 
lorn, 

Nor voice nor sound, tliat moment’s pain 
ex}>rcssed, 

Yet Nature, with excess of grief o’erborne, 

From her full eyes their watery load re- 
leased. 310 

He too was mule; and, ere her weeping 
ceased, 

I Ho rose, and to the ruin’s portal went, 

I And saw the dawn opening the silvery 
; east 

i With rays of promise, north and southward 
I sent; 

And soon with crimson lire kindled the fir- 
I mament. 

I XXXVI 


I Of such rough storm, this happy change to 
view.” 

So forth she came, and eastw'iu’d looked; 
the sight 

( )ver lier brow like dawui of gladness threw’^; 

UjKm lu‘r clu‘ek, to wdiicli its yontbful hue 

Seemed tt> ivtnrn, dried the last lingering 
t(‘ar, 321 

And from her grateful heart a fresh one 
drew: 

The w hilst her comrade to her i)ensive cheer 

Tciupi‘red fit w'ords of ho])e; and the lark 
warbled near. 

XXX VI I 

They lot>k(‘d and saw' a lengthening road, 
and wain 

That rang down a bare slope not far re- 
mote: 

The barrows glistered bright with drops of 

mill, 

Whistled the waggoner with merry note, 

The cock far olY sounded his clarion throat; 


we never more must 


“ O come,” he 
night 


(*ri(‘d, ‘‘ (*ome, after weary 
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But town, or farm, or hamlet, none they 
viewed, 330 

Only were told there stood a lonely cot 
A long mile thence. While thither they pur- 
sued ' 

Their way, the Woman thus her mournful 
tale renewed. 

XXXVIII 

** Peaceful as this immeasurable plain 
Is now, by beams of dawning light im- 
prest, 

In the calm sunshine slept the glittering 
main; 

The very ocean hath its hour of rest. 

I too forgot the heaviiigs of my breast. 
How (juiet ’round me ship and ocean were! 
As quiet all within me. I was blest, 340 
And looked, and fed upon the silent aii- 
Until it seemed to bring a joy to my de- 
spair. 

XXXIX 

Ah ! how unlike those late terrific sleeps, 
And groans that rage of racking famine 
spoke; 

The imburied dead that lay m festering 
heaps, 

The breathing pestilence that rose like 
smoke. 

The shriek that from the distant battle 
broke, 

The mine’s dire earthquake, and the jmllid 
host 

Driven by the bomti’s incessant thinxder- 
stroke 

To loathsome vaults, where heart-sick an- 
^ish tossed, 35« 

Hope died, and fear itself in agony was lost I 

XL 

" Some mighty gulf of separation past, 

I seemed transported to another world ; 

A thought resigned with pain, when from 
&e mast 

The impatient mariner the sail unfuiled, 
And, whistling, called the wind that hardly 
curled 

The silent sea. From the sweet thoughts 
of home 

And from all hope I was for ever hurled. 
For me — farthest from earthly port to 
roam 

Was best, could I but shun the spot where 
man might come. 3^ 


XLI 

“ And oft I thought (my fancy was so 
strong) 

That I, at last, a resting-place had found; 

‘Here will I dwell,’ said 1, ‘my whole life 
long, 

Roaming the illimitable waters round; 

Here will I live, of all but heaven dis- 
owned. 

And end my days upon the peaceful flood.’ — 

To break my dream the vessel reached its 
bound ; 

And homeless near a thousand homes I 
stood, 

And near a thousand tables pined and want- 
ed food. 

XLII 

“ No help I sought; in sorrow turned adrift, 

Was hopeless, as if cast on some bare rock; 

Nor morsel to my mouth that day did 
lift, 37a 

Nor raised my hand at any door to knock. 

I lay where, w'ith his drowsy mates, the 
cock 

From the ci'oss - timber of an out-house 
hung; 

Dismally tolled, that night, the city clock ! 

At morn my sick heart hunger scai’cely 
stung. 

Nor to the beggar’s language could I fit 
my tongue. 

XLIll 

“So passed a second day; and, when the 
third 

Was come, I tried in vain the crowd’s re- 
sort. 3S0 

— In deep despair, by frightful wishes 
stiiTed, 

Near the sea-side I reached a ruined fort; 

There, ])ains wliich nature could no more 
sup])ort. 

With blindness linked, did on my vitals 
fall; 

And, after many intezTiiptions short 

Of hideous sense, I sank, nor step could 
crawl: 

Unsought for was the help that did my life 
recall. 

XLIV 

“ Borne to a hospital, I lay with brain 

Drowsy and weak, and shattered memory; 
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I heard my neighbours in their beds com- 
plain 390 

Of many things wliich never troubled me — 
Of feet still bustling round with busy 
glee, 

Of looks where common kindness had no 
part, 

Of service done with cold formality, 
Fretting the fever round the languid heart, 
And groans which, as they said, might 
make a dead man start. 


XLV 

These things just served to stir the slum- 
bering sense, 

Nor pain nor pity in my bosom raised. 

With strength did memory return; aiuf, 
thence 

Dismissed, again on open day I gazed, 400 

At houses, men, and common light, amazed. 

The lanes I sought, and, as the sun re- 
tired, 

Came where beneath the trees a faggot 
blazed. 

The travellers saw me weep, my fate in- 
quired, 

And gave me food — and rest, more wel- 
come, more deshed. 


XLVI 

“ Kough potters seemed they, trading so- 
berlj" 

With panmered asses driven from door to 
door ; 

But life of happier sort set forth to me. 
And other joys my fancy to allure — 409 

Tlie bag-pi})e dinning on the midnight moor 
In bam iiplighted ; and coitipauions boon. 
Well met from far with revelry secure 
Among the forest ghules, while jocund June 
Rolled fast along the sky his warm and 
genial moon. 


XLVII 

“But ill they suited me — those journeys 
dark 

O’er moor and momitaiu, midnight theft to 
hatch ! 

To charm the surly house-dog’s faithful 
bark, 

Or bang on tip-toe at the lifted latch. 

The gloomy lantern, and the dim blue 
match, 

The black ^guise, the warning whistle 
shrill, ^20 


And ear still busy on its nightly watch. 
Were not for me, brought up in nothing ill: 
Besides, on griefs so fresh my thoughts 
were brooding stUl. 

XLVIII*' 

“ Wliat could I do, unaided and unblest ? 
My father ! gone was every friend of thine : 
And kindred of dead husband are at best 
Small help ; and, after marriage such as 
mine, 

With little kindness would to me inclme. 
Nor was I then for toil or service fit ; 

My deep-drawn sighs no effort could con- 
fine ; 430 

In oi>en air forgetful would I sit 
Whole horns, with idle arms in moping sor- 
row knit. 


XLIX 

“ The roads I paced, I loitered through the 
fields ; 

Contentedly, yet sometimes self-accused. 

Trusted my life to what chance bounty 
yields. 

Now coldly given, now utterly refused. 

The ground I for my bed have often used : 

But wliat afflicts my txjace with keenest 
ruth, 

Is that I have my iimer self abused, 

Foregone the home delight of constant 
truth, 440 

And clear and open soul, so prized in fear- 
less youth. 

L 

“ Through tears the rising sun I oft have 
viewed, 

Through tears have seen him towards that 
world descend 

Where my poor heart lost all its fortitude : 

Three years a wanderer now my course I 
bend — 

Oh ! tell me whither — for no earthly friend 

Have 1 .” — She ceased, and weeping turned 
away ; 

As if because her tale was at an end, 

She we})t ; because she had no more to say 

Of that j)erpetual weight which on her 
spirit lay. 450 


LI 

True sympathy the Sailor’s looks expressed, 
His looks — for pondering he was mute the 
while. 
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Of social Order^s care for wretchedness, 

Of Time’s sure help to calm and recon- 
cile, 

Joy’s second spring and Hope’s long-trea- 
sui‘ed sniilf , 

^was not for him to speak — a man so 
tiied. 

Yet, to relieve her heart, in friendly style 
Proverbial words of comfort he applied, 
And not in vain, while they went pacing 
side by side. 


LIl 

Erelong, from heaps of turf, before tlieir 
sight, 460 

Together smoking in the sim’s slant beam, | 
Rise various wreaths that into one unite | 
Which high and liigher mounts with silver I 
gleam : ! 

Fair spectacle, — but instantly a scr<^am I 
Thence bursting shrill did all remark ju*e- | 
vent ; I 

They paused, and heard a hoarser voi(‘e 1 
blaspheme, ' 

And female cries. Their course they | 
thither bent, ; 

And met a man who foamed with anger | 
vehement. j 

LIII 1 

A woman stood with quivering lips and pale, . 
And, pointing to a little child that lay 470 i 
Stretched on the ground, began a piteous : 

tale ; I 

How ill a simple freak of thoughtless ]day ; 
He had provoked his father, who straight- 
way, ; 

As if ea(*h blow were deadlier than tlie , 
last, ; 

Struck the poor innocent. Pallid with dis- i 
may j 

The Soldier’s Widow heard and stood | 
aghast ; 

And stern looks on the man lier grey- 
haired Comiwie cast. 

LIV 

His voice with indignation rising high 
Such further deed in iminhoocrs name for- 
bade ; 

The peasant, wild in passion, made reply 
With bitter insult and revilings sad ; 481 

Asked him in scorn wliat business there lie 
had ; 

What kind of plimder he was hunting now ; ■ 


The gallows would one day of him be 
glad;— • 

Though inward anguish damped the Sail- 
or’s brow. 

Yet calm he seemed as thoughts so poign- 
ant would allow. 

LV 

Softly he stroked the child, who lay out- 
stretched 

Witli hwQ to earth ; and, as the boy turned 
round 

His battered head, a groan the Sailor fetched 

As if h(» saw — there and upon tliat ground — 

Strange rej)etition of the deadly wound 

^e had liimsclf indicted. Through his 
brain 493 

At once the griding iron passage foimd ; 

Deluge of tender thoughts then rushed 
amain, 

Nor could his sunken eyes the starting tear 
restrain. 


I. VI 

Witliin himself he said — What hearts liave 
we ! 

The blessing this a father gives his child ! 

Yet hap]\v thou, poor boy 1 compared with 
me. 

Suffering not doing ill — fate far more 
mild. 

I'he stranger's looks and of wrath be- 
guiled 500 

The father, and relenting tlioughts awoke ; 

He kissed his son — so all was recon- 
ciled. 

Then, with a voice which inward trouble 
brok(» 

Ere to his lips it came, tin? Sailor them be- 
spoke. 


LVII 

“ Bad is the world, and hard is the world’s 
law 

Even for the man who wears the warmest 
fleece ; 

Much need have yc that time more closely 
draw 

The bond of nature, all unkiiidness cease, 

And that among so few there still be peace ; 

Else can ye hope but with such numerous 
foes 510 

Your piins shall ever with your years in- 
crease ? ” — 
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While his heart the appropriate lesson And banks of ragged earth; beneath the 
dowS) shade 

A correspondent calm stole gently o’er his Across the pebbly road a little runnel 
woes. strayed. 540 

« 

LVIII LXI 

Forthwith the pair passed on ; and down A cart and horse beside tlie rivulet stood; 

they look Chequeruig the canvas roof the sunbeams 

Into a narrow valley’s pleasant scene shone. 

Where wreatlis of vapour tracked a wind- She saw the carman bend to scoop the flood 
ing brook, As tlie wain fronted her, — wherein lay 

That babbled on through groves and mead- one, 

ows green ; A pale-faced AVoman, in disease far gone, 

A low-r(K)fed house peeped out the trees 1 The carman wet her lips as well behoved; 
between ; Bed imder her lean body there was none ; 


The dripping gi'oves resound with cheerful 
lays, 

And melancholy lowiiigs intervene 520 

Of scattered herds, that in the meadow 
graze, 

Some amid lingering sliade, some touched 
by the sun’s rays. 

LIX 

They saw and heard, and, winding with the 
road, 

Down a thick wocxl, they dropt into the 
vale ; 

Comfort, by prouder mansions unbestowed, 

Their wearied frames, she lioix'd, would 
soon regale. 

Erelong they reiiched that cottage in the 
dale: 

It was a riLstic inn ; — the board was spread, 

The milk-maid followed with her brimining 
pail, 

And lustily the master <*arved the bread, 

Kindly tlie housewife ])rcssed, and they in 
comfort fed. S3‘ 

LX 

Their breakfast done, the pair, though loth, 
must part; 

Wanderers whose course no longer now 
agrees. 

She rose and bade farewell ! and, while her 
heart 

Struggled with tears nor could its sorrow 
ease, 

She left him there ; for, clustering roimd 
his knees, 

With his oak-staff the cottage children 
played; 

And soon she reached a spot o’erhung with 
trees 


Though even to die near one she most had 
loved, 

She coidd not of herself those wasted limbs 
have moved. 

i.XII 

The Soldier’s Widow learned with honest 
pain 5SO 

And homefelt force of sympathy sincere, 
Why 11ms that worn-out wretch must there 
sustain 

The jolting road and morning air severe. 
The wain pursued its way; and following 
near 

In pure compassion she her steps retraced 
Far as the cottage. A sad sight is here,” 
She cried aloud; and forth ran out in haste 
The friends whom she had left but a few 
minutes past. 

LXIII 

While to the door with eager sj)eed they ran, 
From her bare straw the Woimui half up- 
raised 560 

Her bony visage — gaunt and deadly wan; 
No pity asking, on the group she gazed 
Witli a dim eye, distracted and amazed; 
'Flien sank upon her straw with feeble moan. 
Fervently cried the housewife — “God be 
praised, 

I have a lionse that I can call my own; 

Nor shall sIk^ perish there, untended and 
alone ! ” 

LXIV 

So in they bear her to the chimney seat* 
And busily, though yet with fear, untie 
Her garments, and, to warm her icy feet 
And chafe her temples, careful hands apply. 
Nature reviving, with a deep-drawn sigh 
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She strove, and not in vain, her head to 
rear; 573 

Then said — thank you all; if I must 
die, 

The God in heanen my prayers for you will 
hear; 

Till now I did not think my end had been 
so near. 

LXV 

** Barred every comfort labour could pro- 
cure, 

Suffering what no endurance could assuage, 
I was compelled to seek my father’s door, 
Thou|fh loth to be a burthen on his age. 580 
But sickness stopped me in an early stage 
Of my sad journey; and within the wain 
They placed me — there to end life’s pil- 
grimage, 

Unless beneath your roof I may remain; 
For I shall never see iiiy father’s door again. 

LXVI 

"My life. Heaven knows, hath long been 
burthensome ; 

But, if I have not meekly suffered, meek 
May my end be ! Soon will this voice be 
dumb: 

Should child of mine e’er wander hither, 
speak 

Of me, say that the worm is on my cheek. — 
Tom from our hut, that stood beside the 
sea 591 

Near Portland lighthouse in a lonesome 
creek, 

My husband served in sad captivity 
On shipboard, bound till peace or death 
should set him free. 

LXVII 

" A sailor’s wife I knew a widow’s cares, 
Yet two sweet little ones partook my 
bed; 

Hope cheered my dreams, and to my daily 
prayers 

Our heavenly Father granted each day’s 
bread; 

Till one was found by stroke of violence 
dead. 

Whose body near our cottage chanced to 
lie; 600 

A dire suspicion drove us from our shed; 

Jtk vain to find a friendly face we try, 

Nor could we live together those poor boys 
and I; 


LXVIII 

" For evil tongues made oath how on that 
day 

My husband lurked about the neighbour- 
hood; 

Now he had fled, and whither none could 
say, 

And he had done the deed in the dark 
wood — 

Near his own home I — but he was mild and 
good; 

Never on earth was gentler creature seen; 
He ’d not have robbed the raven of its food. 
My husband’s lovingkiiidness stood between 
Me and all worldly harms and wrongs how- 
ever keen.” 6 ia 

LXIX 

Alas ! the thing she told with labouring 
breath 

The Sailor knew too well. That wickedness 
His hand had wrought; and when, in the 
hoiu* of death. 

He saw his Wife’s lips move his name to 
bless 

With her last words, unable to suppress 
His anguish, with his heart he ceased to 
strive ; 

And, weeping loud in this extreme distress. 
He cried — " Do pity me I That thou 
shoukhst live 6 mo 

I neither ask nor wish — forgive me, but 
forgive I ” 

LXX 

To tell the change that Voice within her 
wrought 

Nature by sign or sound mjuie no essay; 

A sudden joy surprised expiring thought, 
And every mortal pang dissolved away. 
Borne gently to a bed, in death she lay; 
Yet still while over her the husband bent, 
A look was ill her face which seemed to say, 
"Be blest; by sight of thee from heaven 
was sent 

Peace to my parting soul, the fulness of 
content.” 630 

LXXI 

She slept in peace, — his pulses throbbed 
and stopped, 

Breathless he gazed upon her face, — then 
took 

Her hand in his, and raised it, but both 
dropped, 
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When on his own he cast a rueful look. 

His ears were never sileut; sleep forsook 
His burning eyelids stretched and stift* as 
lead; 

All night from time to time under him shook 
The floor as he lay shuddering on his bed; 
And oft he groaned aloud, “ O God, that I 
were dead ! ” 

LXXll 

The Soldier’s Widow lingered in the cot, 
And, when he rose, he thanked her pious 
care 641 

Through wliich his Wife, to that kind shel- 
ter brought, 

Died in his arms; and with those thanks a 
prayer 

He breathed for her, and for that merciful 
pair. 

The corse interred, not oiu* hour he re- 
mained 

lleneath their roof, but to the open air 
A burthen, now with fortitude siistaiued, 
lie bore within a breast where drcfulfiil 
quiet reigned. 

LXXIII 

Confirmed of pur])Ose, fearlessly prepartnl 
For act and suffering, to the city straight 
He journeyed, and forthwith his crime 
declared; 6^1 

** And from your doom,” he added, “ now’ I 
wait, 

Nor let it linger long, the murderer’s fate.” 
Not ineffectual w^as that piteous claim; 

O welcome sentence which will end though 
late,” 

He said, “ the pangs that to my conscience 
came 

Out of that deed. My trust, Saviour ! is in 
thy name ! ” 

LXXIV 

His fate was pitied. Him in iron case 
(Reader, forgive the intolerable thought) 
They hung not: — no one on form or face 
Could gaze, as on a show by idlers sought; 
No kindred sufferer, to his death -place 
brought 66a 

By lawless curiosity or chance, 

Wken into storm the evening sky is 

TOou^ht, 

Upon his swmging corse an eye can glance, 
And drop, as he once dropped, in miserable 
tnuioe. 


LINES 

LEFT UPON A SEAT IN A YEW-TREE, 
WHICH STANDS NEAR THE LAKE OF 
ESTHWAITE, ON A DESOLATE PART OF 
TUF- SHORE, COMMANfJiNG A BEAUTI- 
FUL PROSPECT 

1795- 1798 

Composed in part at school at Hawkshead. 
The tree has disappeared, and the slip of 
Common on whi(*h it stood, that ran parallel to 
the lake and lay open to it, has long been en- 
closed ; so that the road has lost much of its 
attraction. This spot was my favourite walk 
in the evenings during the latter part of my 
school-time. The individual wrhose habits and 
<*hai*aeter are hero given, w^as a gentleman of 
the neighho\irhood, a man of t silent and learn- 
ing, w ho had Ix'en educated at one of our Uni- 
versities, and returned to pass his time in 
seclusion on his ow n estate. He died a bachelor 
ill middle age. Induced by the beauty of the 
prospect, he built a small summer-house on the 
rooks above the peninsula on which the ferry- 
I house stands. This property afterwards passed 
' into the bands of the Lite Mr. Curwen. The 
site was long ago pointed out by Mr. West in 
bis (luide, as the juide of the lakes, and now 
goes bv the name of The Station.” So much 
used 1 to be dedighted with the view from it, 
while a little boy, that some years before the 
first pleasure-house was built, I led thither 
from II.iwkslH*ad a youngster about my own 
age, ail Irish bo>, who was a servant to an 
itiiierint eoninror. Mv motive was to witness 
the pleasure i expected the boy would receive 
from the prospect of the islands below and the 
intermingling water, t w'as not disappointc^d ; 
and I hope the fact, insignificant as it may ap- 
pear to some, may be thought worthy of note 
by others who may cast their eye over these 
notes. 

Nay, Traveller ! rest. This lonely Yew- 
tret* stands 

Far from all human dw^elling: wliat if 
here 

No sparkling rivulet spread the verdant 
herb ? 

Wliat if the bee love not these barren 
boughs ? 

Yet, if the wind breathe soft, the curling 
waves, 

That break against the shore, shall lull thy 
mind 

By one soft impulse saved from vacancy. 
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Who he was 

That piled these stones and with the mossy 
sod 

First covered, and here taught this aged 
Tree < lo 

With its dark arms to form a circling 
bower, 

I well remember. — He was one who owned 
No common soul. In youth by science 
nursed, 

And led by nature into a wild scene 
Of lofty hopes, he to the world went forth 
A favoured Being, knowing no desire 
Which genius did not hallow; ’gainst the 
taint 

Of dissolute tongues, and jealousy, and 
hate, 

And scorn, — against all enemies ])re|)ai*ed. 
All but neglect. The world, for so it 
thought, ?o 

Owed him no service; wherefore he at 
once 

With indignation turned himself away, 

And with the food of pride sustained liis 
soul 

In solitude. — Stranger ! these gloomy 
boughs 

Had charms for him; and liere lie loved to 
sit, 

His only visitants a straggling sheep, 

The stone-chat, or the glancing sand-pij)er: 
And on these barren rocks, with fern and 
heath, 

And juniper and thistle, sprinkled o’er, 
Fixing his downcast eye, he many an 
hour 30 

A morbid pleasure nourished, tracing here 
An emblem of his own unfruitful life: 

And, lifting up his head, he then would 
gaze 

On the more distant scene, — how lovely 
’tis 


Thon seest, — and he would gaze till it 
became 

Far lovelier, and his heart could not sustain 
The beauty, still more beauteous I Nor, 
that time, 

When natm*e had subdued him to herself, 
Would he forget those Beings to whoso 
minds, 

Warm from the labours of benevolence, 40 
The world, and human life, appeared a 
scene 

Of kindred loveliness: then he would sigh, 
Inly <li.sturbed, to think tliat others felt 
Wliat he must never feel: and so, lost 
Man ! 

On visionary views would fancy feed, 

Till his eye streamed with tears. In this 
deep vale 

He died, — this seat his only monument. 

If Thou be one whose heart the holy 
forms 

Of young imagination have kept piu*c, 
Stranger ! henceforth be warned; and 
know that pride, so 

Howe’er disguised in its own majesty, 

Is littleness; that lie, who feeds contempt 
For any living thing, hath faculties 
Which he has never used; tliat thought 
with him 

Is in its infancy. ITie man whose eye 
Is ever on himself doth look on one, 

The least of Nature’s works, one who 
might move 

The wise man to that scorn which wisdom 
holds 

Unlawful, ever. O be wiser, Thou ! 
Instructed that true knowledge leads to 
love; 60 

True dignity abides with him alone 
Who, ill the silent hour of inward thought, 
Can still susjiect, and still rcvei-e himself. 
In lowliness of heart. 
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THE BORDERERS 
A TRAGEDY 
1795-96. 1842 

Of this dramatic work I have little to say in addition to the short note which will he found at 
the end of the volume. It was composed at liacedown in Dorsetshire during the latter part of 
the year 1795, and in the course of the following year. Had it been the work of a later period 
of life, it would have been different in some respects from what it is now. The plot would 
have been something more complex, and a greater variety of characters introduced to relieve 
the mind from the pressure of incidents so mournful. The manners also would liave been more 
attended to. My care was almost exclusively given to the passions and the characters, and the 

f osition in which the persons in the Drama stood relatively to each other, that the reader (for 
had then no thought of the Stage) might be moved, and to a degree instructed, by lights 
penetrating somewhat into the depths of our nature. In this endeavour, 1 cannot think, upon a 
very late review, that I have failed. As to the scene and period of action, little more was re- 
quired for my purpose than the absence of established law and government ; so that the agents 
might be at liberty to act on their own impulses. Nevertheless I do remember that, having a 
wish to colour the manners in some degree from local histoi-y more than my knowledge enabled 
me to do. I read Hedpath’s History of the Borders, but found there notliing to my purpose. I 
once made an observation to Sir Walter Scott, in which he concurred, that it was difficult to 
conceive how so dull a book could be written on such a subject. Much about the same time, 
but a little after, Coleridge was employed in writing his tragedy of “ Remorse, ” and it hap- 
enod that soon after, through one of the Mr. Pooles, Mr. Knight the actor heard that we 
ad been engaged in writing Plavs, and upon his suggestion mine was curtailed, and I believe 
Coleridge’s also was offered to Mr. Harris, manager of Coveiit Garden. For myself, I had no 
hope nor even a wish (though a successful play would, in the then state of my finances, have 
been a most welcome piece of good fortune) that he should accept my performance ; so that 1 
incurred no disappointment when the piece -was judiciously returned as not calculated for the 
Stage. In this judgment I entirely concurred, and liad it been otherwise, it w'as so natural for 
me to shrink from public notice, that any hope I might have had of success would not have 
reconciled me altogether to such an exhibition. Mr. C.’s Play w'as, as is well known, brought 
forward several years after through the kindness of Mr. Sheritlaii. In conclusion I may observe 
that while I was composing this Play I wrote a short es.say illustrative of that constitution and 
those tendencies of human nature which make the apparently luofhtdess actions of bad men 
intelligible to careful observers. This was partly done with reference to the character of Oswald, 
and his persevering endeavour to lead the man he disliked into so heinous a crime ; but still 
more to preserve in my distinct remembrance what I ha<l observed of transition in character, 
and the reflections I had been led to make duiiiig the time I was a witness of the changes 
Uirough which the French Revolution passed. 

DRAMATIS PERSONAS 
Mahmadukx I 

OSWAX.D I 

WAuiiACB ^ 0/ ihe Band of Borderers. 

Lact I 

Lvnxox j 

Hbrbkrt. 

WiLntBD, Servant to MarmadvJce. 

Host. 

Forester. 

Eldbrd, a Peasayii. 

PessRnt, Pilgrims, etc. 

iDONBA. 

Female Beggar. 

EiiBANOB, Wife to Eldred. 

80 BVX — Borders of England and Scotland. 

Txkb— The Reign of Henry III. 

Readers ^ready acquainted with my Poems 
will reoogrnise, in the following oompositiou, 


some eight or ten lines which I have not 
scrupled to retain in the places where they ori- 
ginally stood. It is proper, however, to add, 
that they would not have been used elsewhere, 
if I had foreseen the time when I might be in- 
duced to publish this Tragedy. 

February 28, 1842. 

ACT I 

Scene — Road in a Wood 
Wallace and Lacy 

Lacy. The troop wiU be impatient; let us 
hie 

Back to our post, and strip the Scottish 
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Of their rich Spoil, ere they recross the 
Border. 

Pity that our young Chief will have no 
part 

In this good service. 

WaL Rather let us grieve 

That, in the luidertaking which has caused 
His absence, he hath sought, wliate’er his 
aim, 

Companionship with One of crooked ways, 
From whose perverted soul can come no 
good 

To our confiding, open-hearted, Leader, lo 

Zacy. True; and, remembering how the 
Band have proved 

That Oswald finds small favour in our 
sight, 

Well may we wonder he has gained such 
power 

Over our much-loved Captain. 

WaL I have heard 

Of some dark deed to which in early life 
His passion drove him — then a Voyager 
Upon the midland Sea. You kinnv his 
bearing 
In Palestine ? 

Zac^, Where he despised alike 

Mahommedan and Clnistiau. But enough; 
Let us begone — the Band may else be 
foiled. [ Exeunt. 

Enter Marmaduke and Wilfred. 

WU. Be cautious, my dear Master ! 

Mar. I perceive 21 

That fear is like a cloak which old men 
huddle 

About their love, as if to keep it warm. 

Wil. Nay, but I grieve tliat we should 
part. This Stranger, 

For such he is 

iliar. Your busy fancies, Wilfred, 

Might tempt me to a smile; but what of 
him ? 

Wil. You know that you have saved his 
life. 

Mar. I know it. 

WiL And that he hates you ! — Pardon 
me, perhaps 
That word was hasty. 

Mar. Fy ! no more of it. 

Wil. Dear Master ! gratitude ’s a heavy 
‘ burden 30 

To a proud Soul. — Nobody loves this 
. Oswald — 

Toimelf, you do not love bun. 


Mar. I do more, 

I honour him. Strong feelings to his heart 
Are natural; and from no one can be learnt 
More of man’s thoughts and ways than his 
experience 

Has given him power to teach: and then 
for courage 

And enterprise — wliat perils hath he 
shimned ? 

What obstacles hath he failed to overcome ? 
Answer these questions, from our common 
knowledge, 

And be at rest. 

WiL Oh, Sir ! 

Mar. Peace, my good Wilfred; 

Repair to Liddesdale, and tell the Band 41 
I shall be with them in two days, at far- 
thest. 

Wil. May lie whose eye is over all pro- 
tect you ! [Exit. 

Enter Oswald (a hunch of plants in his 
hand). 

Osw. This wood is rich in plants and 
curious simples. 

Mar. {looking at them). The wild rose, 
and the }w)})py, and the nightshade: 
Which is your favoui’ite, Oswald ? 

Osw. That 'which, while it is 

Strong to destroy, is also strong to heal — 

[ Looki ng for f card. 
Not yet in sight ! — We ’ll saunter here 
awdiile ; 

They cannot mount the hill, by us unseen. 

Mar. (a letter in his harul). It is no com- 
mon thing when ono like you 50 
Performs these delicate services, and there- 
fore 

I feel myself much bounden to you, Oswald; 
’Tis a strange letter this 1 — You saw her 
write it ? 

Osw. And saw the tears with which she 
blotted it. 

Mar. And nothing less would satisfy 
him ? 

Osw. No less; 

For that another in his Child’s affection 
Should hold a place, as if ’t were robbery, 
He seemed to quarrel with the very 
thought. 

Besides, I know not what strange prejudice 
Is rooted in his mind; this Band of ours, 60 
Which you ’ve collected for the noblest 
ends, 

Along the confines of the £sk and Tweed 
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This day will suffice 


To iniard the Innocent — he calls ns “ Out- 
laws 

And, for yourself, in plain terms he asserts 
This garb was taken up that indolence 
Might want no cover, and rapacity 
Be oetter fed. 

Mar, Ne’er may I own the heart 

That cannot feel for one, helpless as he Ls. 
Osw. Thou know’st me for a Man not 
easily moved, 

Yet was I grievously provoked to tliink 70 
Of what I witnessed. 

Mar, 

To end her wrone^. 

Osw, But if the blind Man’s tale 

Should yet be true ? 

Mar, Would it were possible! 

Did not the soldier tell thee that himself, 
And others who survived the wreck, beheld 
The Baron Herbert |)erish ui the waves 
Upon the coast of Cyprus ? 

Osw, Yes, even so, 

And I had heard the like before : in sooth 
The tale of this his quondam Barcjuy 
Is cunningly devised ; and, on the back so 
Of his forlorn appearance, could not fail 
To make the proud and vain his tributaries, 
And stir the pulse of lazy charity. 

The seignories of Herbert are in Devon; 
We, neighbours of the Esk and Tweed: 't is 
much 

The Arch-Impostor 

Mar, Treat him gently, Oswald; 

Though I have never seen his face, mc- 
thinks. 

There cannot come a day when I shall 
cease 

To love him. I remember, when a Boy 
Of scarcely seven years’ growth, beneath 
the Elm go 

That casts its shade over our village school, 
’T was my delight to sit and hear Idonea 
Repeat her Father’s terrible adventures. 
Till all the band of playumtes wept to- 
gether; 

And that was the beginning of my love. 
And, through all converse of our later 
years, 

An image of this old Man still was present, 
When I had been most happy. Pardon me 
If this be idly spoken. 

Osw, See, they come, 99 

Two Travellers! 

Mar, {points). The woman is Idonea. 
Osw* And leading Herbert. 


Mar, We must let them pass — 

This thicket will conceal us. 

[They step aside. 

Enter Idonea, leading Herbert blind. 

Idon, Dear Father, you sigh deeply; 
ever since 

We left the willow slxade by the brook-side, 
Yom* natural breathing has been troubled. 

Her. Nay, 

You arc too fearful; yet must I confess, 
Our march of yesterday had better suited 
A fii-mei* step tlian mine. 

Idon. That dismal Moor — 

III spite of all the larks that cheered our 
path, 

1 never can forgive it: but how steadily 
You paced ahiiig, when the bewildering 
moonlight j 1 1 

Mocke<l me with many a strcinge fantastic 
shape ! — 

I thought the Convent never would appeal*; 
It seemed to move away from us: and yet, 
Tliat you are thus the fault is muie; for 
the air 

Wiis soft and warm, no dew lay on the 
grass, 

And midway on the waste ere night had 
fallen 

I spied a Covert walled and roofed with 

A miniature ; belike some Shepherd- 
boy, 

Who might have found a nothing-doing 
hour 

Heavier than work, raised it: within that hut 
We might have imvde a kindly bed of heath 
And thankfully there rested side by side 
Wrapi>ed in our cloaks, and, with recruited 
strength, 

Have hailed the morning sun. But cheerily. 
Father, — 

That staff of yours, I could almost liave 
heart 

To fling ’t away from you: you make no use 
Of me, or of my strength ; — come, let me 
feel 

That you depress upon me. There — in- 
deed 

You are quite exhausted. Let us rest 
awhile ,30 

On this green bank. [He sits down. 

Her. (after same time). Idonea, you are 
silent. 

And I divine the cause. 
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i<2on. Do not reproach me : 

Iwndered patiently your wish and will 
When I gave way to your request; and 
now, 

When I behold^che ruins of that face, 
Those ejreballs dark — dark beyond hope of 

And think that they were blasted for my 
sake, 

The name of Marmaduke is blown away: 
Father, I would not change that sacred 
feeling 139 

For all this world can give. 

Her. Nay, be composed: 

Few minutes gone a faintness overspread 
My frame, and I bethought me of two 
things 

I ne*er had heart to separate — my grave. 
And thee, my Child ! 

Idon, Believe me, honoured Sire I 

*Tis weariness that breeds these gloomy 
fancies, 

And you mist^e the cause: you hear the 
woods 

Resound with music, could you see the sun, 
And look upon the pleasant face of Na- 
ture — 

Her. I comprehend thee — I should bo 
as cheeirful 

As if we two were twins ; two songsters 
bred T50 

In the same nest, my spring-time one with 
thine. 

My fancies, fancies if they be, are such 
As come, dear Child ! from a far deeper 
source 

Than bodily weariness. While here we sit 
I feel my strength returning. — The be- 
quest 

Of thy kind Patroness, whicdi to receive 
We have thus far adventured, will suffice 
To save thee from the extreme of penury; 
But when thy Father must lie down and 
die 

How wilt thou stand alone ? 

Idon. Is he not strong ? 

]b he not valiant ? 

Her. Am I then so soon 161 

Forgotten? have my warnings passed so 
quickly 

Out of thv mind? My dear, my only, 
Child; 

Thou wouldst be leaning on a broken reed — 
T to Marmaduke 

Jdon, O could you hear his voice: 


Alas ! you do not know him. He is one 
(I wot not what ill tongue has wronged him 
with you) 

All gentleness and love. His face bespeaks 
A deep and simple meekness : and that 
Soul, 

Which with the motion of a virtuous act 
Flashes a look of terror upon guilt, 171 
Is, after conflict, quiet as the ocean. 

By a mirsiculous firiger, stilled at once. 

Her. Unhappy Woman f 

Idon. Nay, it was my duty 

Thus much to speak; but think not I for- 
get— 

Dear Father ! how could I forget and live — 
You and the story of that doleful night 
When, Antio<ih blazing to her topmost 
towers, 

You rushed into the murderous flames, re- 
tmned 

Blind as the grave, but, as you oft have 
told me, 180 

Clasping your infant Daughter to your 
heart. 

Her. Thy Mother too ! — scarce had I 
gained the door, 

I caught her voice; she threw herself upon 
me, 

1 felt thy infant brother in her arms; 

She saw my blasted face — a tide of sol- 
diers 

That instant rushed between us, and I heard 
Her la.st death-shriek, distinct among a 
thousand. 

Idon. Nay, Father, stop not; let mo hear 
it all. 

Her. Dear Daughter ! precioms relic of 
that time — 

For my old age, it doth remain with thee 
To make it what thou wilt. Thou liast 
been told, 191 

That when, on our return from Palestine, 

I fotmd how my domams had been usurped, 
I took thee in my arms, and we began 
Onr wanderings together. Providence 
At length conducted us to Rossland, — 
there, 

Our melancholy story moved a Stranger 
To take thee to her home — and for myself, 
Soon after, the good Abbot of St. Cuth- 
bert^s 

Supplied my helplessness with food and rai- 
ment, aoa 

And, as thou know*8t, gave me that hum- 
ble Cot 
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Where now we dwell. — For many years I 
bore 

Thy absence, till old age and fresh infirmi- 
ties 

Exacted thy return, and our reimion. 

1 did not think that, during that long ab- 
sence, 

My Child, forgetful of the name of Herbert, 
Had given her love to a wild Freebooter, 
Who here, upon the borders of the Twe^, 
Doth prey alike on two distracted Coun- 
tries, 209 

Traitor to both. 

Idon, Oh, could you hear hia voice ! 
I will not call on Heaven to vouch for me. 
But let this kiss 8i)eak what is in my heart. 

Enter a Peasant. 

Pea* Good morrow, Strangers ! If you 
want a Guide, 

Let me liave leave to serve you ! 

Idon. My Companion 

Hath need of rest ; the sight of Hut or 
Hostel 

Would be most welcome. 

Pea. Yon white hawthorn gained, 

You will look down into a <lell, and there 
Will see an ash from which a sign-board 
liangs; 

The house is hidden by the sluule. Old 
Man, 

You seem worn out with travel — sliall I 
support you ? 220 

Her* I thank you; but, a resting-place 
so near, 

*T were wrong to trouble you. 

Pea. God speed you both. 

[Exit Peasant. 

Her. Idonea, we must part. Bo not 
alarmed — 

Tis but for a few days — a thought luis 
struck me. 

Idon* That I should leave you at this 
house, and thence 

Proceed alone. It shall be so; for strength 
Would fail you ere our journey’s end be 
reached. 

[Exit Herbert supported by Idonea. 

Re-enter Marmaduke and Osw.^ld. 

Mar* This instant will we stop him 

Osw* Be not hasty. 

For, sometimes, in despite of my convic- 
tion, 

He tempted me to think the Story true ; 230 


’T is plain he loves the Maid, and what he 
said 

That savoured of aversion to thy name 
Appeared the genuine colour of his soul — 
Anxiety lest mischief shoul^ befal her 
After Ills death. 

Mar. I have been much deceived. 

Osu). But sure he loves the Maiden, and 
never love 

Could find delight to nui*se itself so strange- 

ly. 

Thus to torment her with inventions! — 
death — 

There must be truth in this. 

Mar. Truth in his story ! 

He must have felt it then, known what it 
was, 240 

And in such wise to rack her gentle heart 
lltul been a tenfold cruelty. 

Osw. Strange pleasures 

Do we ]X)or mortals cater for ourselves ! 

To see him thus provoke her tenderness 
With tales of weakness and infirmity I 
I ’d wager on liis life for twenty years. 

Mar. We will not waste an hour in such 
a cause. 

Osw. Why, this is noble ! shake her off 
at once. 

Mar. Her virtues are his instruments. — 
A Man 

Who has so pi'actised on the world’s cold 
sense, 250 

May well deceive his Child — what ! leave 
her thus, 

A prey to a deceiver ? — no — no — no — - 
’^r is but a word and then 

Osw. Something is here 

More tlian we see, or whence this strong 
aversion ? 

Marmaduke ! I suspect unworthy tales 
Have reached his ear — you have had ene- 
mies. 

Mar. Enemies ! — of his own coinage. 

Osw. That may be, 

But wherefore slight protection such as you 
Have power to yield? perhaps he looks 
elsewhere, — 

I am perplexed. 

Mar. What hast thou heard or seen? 

Osw. No — no — the thing stands clear 
of mystery; 261 

(As you have mid) he coins himself the 
slander 

With which he taints her ear; — for a plain 
reason; 
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He dreads the presence of a virtuous man 
Like you; he knows your eye would search 
his heart, 

Your justice stamp upon his evil deeds 
The punishment they merit. All is plain: 
It cannot be — ^ 

Afar. What cannot be ? 

Osw* Yet that a Father 

Should in his love admit no rivalship, 

And torture thus the heart of lus own 

Child 270 

Afar. Nay, you abuse my friendship ! 
Osw* Heaven forbid ! — 

There was a circmnstance, trifling indeed — 
It struck me at the time — yet I believe 
I never should have thought of it again 
But for the scene which we by chance have 
witnessed. 

Afar. What is your meaning ? 

Osw, Two days gone I saw, 

Though at a distance and he was disguised, 
Hovering round Herbert’s door, a man 
whose figure 

Resembled much that cold voluptuary. 

The viUain, CliflPord. He hates you, and he 
knows . 280 

Where he can stab you deepest. 

Mar, Clifford never 

W ould stoop to skulk about a Cottage door — 
It could not be. 

Osw. And yet I now remember, 

Tliat, when your praise was warm upon my 
tongue, 

And the blind Man was told how you had 
rescued 

A maiden from the ruffian violence 
Of this same Clifford, he became impatient 
And would not hear me. 

Mar. No — it caiuiot be — 

I dare not trust myself with such a 
thought — 

Yet whence this strange aversion? Yon 
are a man 290 

Not used to rash conjectures 

Osw, If you deem it 

A thing worth further notice, we must act 
With caution, sift the matter artfully. 

[Exeunt Marmaduke and Oswald. 

Scene — The Door of the Hostel 

Herbekt, Idonea, and Host. 

Her. (seated). As I am dear to you, re- 
member, Child ! 

This last request. 


Idm. You know me, Sire; farewell 1 
Her. And are you going then? Come, 
come, Idonea, 

We must not part, — I have measured many 
a league 

When these old limbs had need of rest, — 
and now 

I will not play the sluggard. 

Idon, Nay, sit down. 

[Turning to Host. 
Good Host, such tendance as you would 
expect 300 

From your own Children, if yourself were 
sick, 

Let tliis old Man find at your hands; poor 
Leader, [Looking at the dog. 

We soon shall meet agam. If thou neglect 
This charge of thine, then ill befall thee ! — 
Look, 

The little fool is loth to stay behind. 

Sir Host ! by all the love you bear to cour- 
tesy. 

Take eart‘ of him, and feed the truant welL 
Host, Fear not, I will obey you; — but 
One so yoimg, 

And One so fair, it goes against rny heart 
That you should travel unattended, Lady 1 — 
I liave a palfrey and a groom: the lad 311 
Sliall stiuire you, (would it not be better, 
Sir ?) 

And for less fee tlian I would let him riui 
For any lady I have seen this twelvemonth. 
IdoJi. You know, Sir, I luive been too 
long your guard 

Not to have learnt to laugh at little fears. 
Why, if a wolf should leap from out a 
thicket, 

A look of mine would send him scouring 
back, 

Unless I differ from the thing I am 319 
When you are by my side. 

Her. Idonea, wolves 

Are not the enemies that move iny fears. 
Idon, No more, I pray, of this. Three 
days at farthest 

Will bring me back — protect him, Saints 
— farewell ! [Bx't Idonea. 

Host, ’Tis never drought with u.s — St. 
Cuthbert and his Pilgrims, 

Thanks to them, are to us a stream of com** 
fort: 

Pity the Maiden did not wait a while; 

She could not, Sir, have failed ’*of company. 
Her. Now she is gone, I fain woula^dl 
her back. 
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Host (calling). Holla ! 

Her, No, no, the business must be 

done* — 

What means this riotous noise? 

Host. The villagers 

Are flocking in — a wedding festival — 331 
That *s all — God save you, Sir. 

Enter Oswald. 

Osw. Ha! as I live, 

The Baron Herbert. 

Host. Mercy, the Baron Herbert ! 

Osw. So far into your journey ! on my life, 
You are a lusty Traveller. But how fare 
you? 

Her, Well as the wreck I am permits. 

And you, Sir? 

Osw. I do not see Idonea. 

Her. Dutiful Girl, 

She is gone before, to spare my wearmess. 
But what has brought you hither? 

Osw. A slight affair. 

That will be soon despatched. 

Her. Did Marinaduke 

Receive that letter? 

Osw. Be at peace. — The tie 341 

Is broken, you will hear no more of hij 7 i. 
Her. This i.s true comfort, tlituiks a thou- 
sand times! — 

Tbit noise! — would I had gone with her 
as far 

As the Lord Clifford’s Castle: I liave heard 
That, in his milder moods, he has expressed 
Coin|)aRsion for me. His influence is great 
With Henry, our good King; — tlie Baron 
might 

Have heard my suit, and urged my plea at 
Court. 

No matter — he ’s a dangerous Man. — That 
noise ! — 350 

’T is too disorderly for sleep or rest. 

Idonea would have fears for me, — the Con- 
vent 

Will give me quiet lodging. You have a 
boy, good Host, 

And he must leatl me back. 

Osw. You are most lucky; 

I have been waiting in the wood liard by 
For a companion — here he comes; our 
journey 

Enter Marmadukk. 

Lies on your way; accept us as your 
Guides. 

Her, Alas ! I creep so iSlowly. 


Osw. Never fear; , 

We ’ll not complain of that. 

Her. My limbs are stiff 

And need repose. Could you but wait an 
hour ? • 360 

Osw. Most willingly ! — Come, let me 
lead you hi, 

And, wdiile you take your rest, think not of 

iLs; 

We ’ll stroll into the wood; lean on my arm. 

[^Conducts Herbert into the house. Exit 
Marmaduke. 

Enter Villagers. 

Osw. (to himself coming out of the Hostel). 
I have prepared a most apt Instru- 
ment — 

The Vagrant must, no doubt, be loitering 
somewhere 

About this ground; she hath a tongue well 
skilled, 

By mingling natural matter of her own 
With all the daring Actions I have taught 
her, 

To wm belief, such as my plot requires. 

{^Exit Oswald. 

Enter more Villagers, a Musician among 
them. 

Host (to them). Into the court, my Friend, 
and ]Xirch yourself 370 

Aloft u]X)n the elm-tree. Pretty Maids, 
Garlands and flowers, and cakes and merry 
thoughts. 

Arc here, to send the sun into the west 
More sjioedily than you belike would wish. 

Scene changes to the IVood adjoining the 
Hostel 

Marmaduke and Oswald entering. 

Mar. I would fain hope that we deceive 
ourselves: 

When first 1 saw him sitting there, alone, 
It struck upon my heart I know not how. 

Osw. To-day will clear up all. — You 
marked a Cottage, 378 

That ragged Dwelling, close beneath a ro(sk 
By the brook-side: it is the abode of One, 
A Maiden innocent till ensnared by Clifford, 
Who soon grew weary of her; biit, alas ! 
^Vhat she had seen and suffered turned her 
brain. 

Cast off by her Betrayer, she dwells alone, 
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Nor moves her hands to any needful work: 
She eats her food which every day the 
peasants 

Bring to her hut; and so the Wretch has 
lived 

Ten years; and ho one ever heard her voice; 
But every night at the first stroke of twelve 
She quits her house, and, in the neighbour- 
ing Churchyard 390 

Upon the self-same spot, in rain or storm, 
She paces out the hour ^twixt twelve and 
one — 

She paces round and round an Infant’s 
grave. 

And in the churchyard sod her feet luive 
worn 

A hollow ring; they say it is knee-deep 

Ah I what is here ? 

[A female Beggar rises u/), rubbing her 
eyes as if in sleep — a Child in her 
arms. 

Beg, Oh I Gentlemen, I thank you; 
I Ve had the saddest dream that ever 
troubled 

The heart of living creature. — My poor 
Babe 

Was ciying, as I thought, cping for bread 
When I had none to give him; whereuijon, 
I put a slip of foxglove in his hand, 401 
’Vmch pleased him so, that he was hushed 
at once: 

When, into one of those same spotted bells 
A bee came darting, which the Child with 

Imprisoned there, and held it to his ear, 
And suddenly grew black, as he would die. 

Mar, We have no time for this, my bab- 
bling Gossip; 

Here ’s what will comfort you. 

\^Gives her money. 

Beg, The Saints reward you 

For this good deed! — Well, Sirs, this 
passed away; 

And afterwards I fancied, a strange dog. 
Trotting alone along the beaten road, 4** 
Came to my child as by my side he slept 
And, fondling, licked his face, then on a 
sudden 

Snapped fierce to make a morsel of his head : 
'But here he is (kissing the Child) it must 
have been a dream. 

Om. When next inclined to sleep, take 
my advice, 

AvA your head, good Woman, imder 
cover. 


Beg, Oh, sir, you would not talk thus, if 
you knew 

What life is this of ours, how sleep will 


master 


The weary-worn.— 

-You gentlefolk have 

got 

420 

Warm chambers to 

your wish. I ’d rather 

be 


A stone than what I am. — But two nights 
gone, 

The darkness overtook me — wind and rain 
Beat haitl ujKm my head — and yet I saw 
A glow-wonn, through the covert of the 
furze. 

Shine calmly as if nothing ailed the sky: 

At which I half accused the God in 
Heaven. — 

You must forgive me. 

Osw. Ay, and if you think 

The Fairies are to blame, and you should 
chide 

Your favourite saint — no matter — this 
good day 430 

Has made amends. 

Beg, I'lumks to you both; but, O sir ! 
How would you like to travel on whole 
hours 

As I have done, my eyes upon the ground, 
Exj)ectiug still, I knew not how, to find 
A piece of money glittering through the 
dust. 

Mar, This woman is a prater. Pray, 
good La<ly ! 

Do you tell fortunes ? 

Beg, Oh, Sir, you are like the rest. 
This Little-one — it cuts me to the heart — 
Well ! they might turn a beggar from their 
doors. 

But there are Mothers who can see the 
Babe 440 

Here at my breast, and ask mo where I 
bought it: 

This they can do, and look upon my face — 
But you. Sir, should be kinder. 

Mar, Come hither, Fathers, 

And learn wliat nature is from this poor 
Wretch ! 

Beg, Ay, Sir, there’s nobody that feels 
for us. 

Why now — but yesterday I overtook 
A blind old Greybeard and accosted him, 

I’ th’ name of all the Saints, and by 
Mass 

He should have used me better I — Charity I 
If you can melt a rock, he is your man; 
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But I ’ll be even with him here again 4sx 
Have I been waiting for him. 

0 $w, Well, but softly, 

Who is it that hath wronged you ? 

Beg* Mark you me; 

1 *11 point him out; — a Maiden is his guide. 
Lovely as Spring’s first rose ; a little dog. 
Tied by a woollen cord, moves on before 
With look as sad as he were dumb ; the cur, 
I owe him no ill will, but in good sooth 
He does Ids Master credit. 

Mar, As I live, 459 

’T is Herbert and no other ! 

Beg. T is a feast to see him, 

Lank as a ghost and tall, his shoulders bent, 
And long beard white with age — yet ever- 
more, 

As if he were the only Saint on earth, 

He turns his face to heaven. 

Osw, But why so violent 

Against this venerable Man ? 

Beg, I ’ll tell you: 

He has the very hardest heart on earth; 

I had as lief turn to the Friai's’ school 
And knock for entrance, in mid holiday. 
Mar. But to your story. 

Beg. I was saying, Sir — 

Weill — he has often spurned me like a 
toad, 470 

But yesterdajr wa.s worse than all ; — at last 
I overtook Jam, Sirs, iny Babe and I, 

And begged a little aid for eliarity : 

But he was snappish as a cottage cur. 

Well then, says I — I’ll out with it; at 
which 

I cast a look upon the Girl, and felt 
As if my heart would bur.st; and so I left 
him. 

Osw. I think, good Woman, you arc the 
very person 

Whom, but some few days past, I saw in 
Eskdale, 479 

At Herbert’s door. 

Beg. Ay; and if truth were known 

I have good business there. 

0 ,m. I met you at the threshold, 

And he seemed angry. 

^^ 9 * Angry ! well he might; 

And long as I can stir I ’ll dog him. — Yes- 
terday, 

To serve me so, and knowing that he owes 
The best of all he has to me and mine. 

But ’tis all over now. — That good old 
Lady 

Has left a power of riches; and, I say it, 


If there ’s a lawyer in the land, the knave 
Shall fifive me half. 

Osw. What *8 this ? — I fear, good Wo- 
man, 489 

You have been insolent. ^ 

Beg. And there ’s the Baron, 

I spied him skulking in his peasant’s dress. 

Osw. How say you ? in disguise ? — 

Mar. But what ’s your business 

With Herbert or his Daughter ? 

Beg. Daughter ! truly — 

But how ’s the day ? — 1 feai‘, my little 
Boy, 

We’ve overslept ourselves. — Sirs, have 
you seen him ? [^Offers to go. 

Mar. I must have more of this; — you 
shall not stir 

An inch, till I am answered. Know you 
aught 

That doth concern this Herbert ? 

Beg. You are provoked. 

And will misuse me, Sir ? 499 

Mar. No trifling, Woman! 

Osw. You are as safe as in a sanctuary; 
Sj)eak. 

Mar. SfK'ak ! 

Beg. He is a most hard-hearted Man. 

Mar. Your life is at my mer(*y. 

Beg. Do not harm me, 

And I will tell you all I — You know not. 
Sir, 

What strong temptations press upon the 
Poor. 

Osw. Si)eak out. 

Beg. Oh Sir, I ’ve been a wicked Wo- 
man, 

Osw. Nay, but speak out ! 

Beg, He flattered me, and said 

What liarvest it would bring us both; and 
so, 

I jmrted with the Child. 

Mar. Parted with whom ? 

Beg. Idonea, as he calls her; but the Girl 
Is mine. 

Mar. Yours, Woman ! are you Herbert’s 
wife ? 510 

Beg. Wife, Sir! his wife — not I; my 
husband, Sir, 

Was of Kirkoswald — many a snowy winter 
We’ve weathered out together. My poor 
Gilfred ! 

He has been two years in his grave. 

Mar. Enough. 

Osw. We’ve solved the riddle — Nus-' 
creant ! 
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Mar. , Do you, 

Good Dame, repair to Liddesdale and wait 
For my return; be sure you shall have 
justice. 

A lucky woman ! go, you have 
done good^service. [Aside, 

Mar, (to himself). Eternal praises on 
the power that saved her ! — 

Osw, (gives her money). Here ’s for your 
little boy — and when you cliristen 
him 520 

111 be his Godfather. 

Beg. Oh 8ii‘, you are merry with me. 
In grange or farm this Hundred scarcely 
owns 

A dog that does not know me. — These 
good Folks, 

I^or love of God, I must not pass their 
doors; 

But 1 11 be back with my best speed: for 
you — 

God bless and thank you both, my gentle 
Masters. [Exit Beggar. 

Mar. (to himself). The cruel Viper ! — 
Poor devoted Maid, 

Now I do love thee. 

Osw. I am thimderstruck. 

Mar, Where is she — holla ! 

[CalUng to the Beggar, who returns ; he 
looks at her stedfastly. 

You are Idonea’s mother ? — 
Nay, be not terrified — it does me good 530 
To look upon you. 

Osw. (interrupting). In a peasant’s dress 
You saw, who was it ? 

Beg. Nay, I dare not speak; 

He is a man, if it should come to his ears 
I never shall be heard of more. 

Osw. Lord Clifford ? 

Beg, What can I do ? believe me, gentle 
Sir's, 

1 love her, though I dare not call her 
daughter. 

Osw. Lord Clifford — did you see him 
talk with Herbert ? 

Beg, Yes, to my sorrow — tmder the 
great oak 

At Herbert’s door — and when he stood 
! ^ beside 

The blind Man — at the silent Girl he 
looked 540 

With such a look — it makes me tremble. 
Sir, 

To think of it. . 

Osw,' ' Enough ! you may depart. 


Mar, (to himself). Father I — to God 
himself we cannot give 
A holier name; and, under such a mask, 
To lead a Spirit, s^tless as the blessed, 

To that abhorred den of brutish vice I — 
Oswald, the firm foundation of my life 
Is going from under me; these strange 
discoveries — 

Looked at from every point of fear or hope,. 
Duty, or love — involve, I feel, my ruin. 

ACT II 

Scene — A Chamber in the Hostel 

Oswald alone, rising from a Table on which 
he had been writing, 

Osw. They chose him for their Chief ! — 
wliat covert j)art 

He, in the preference, modest Youth, might 
take, 

I neither know nor care. The insult bred 
More of contempt tlian liatred; both are 
flown ; 

That either e’tT existed is my shame: 

’T was a dull s^iark — a most unnatural fire 
Tliat died the moment the air breathed 
upon it. 

— Thesti fools of feeling are mere birds of 
winter 

That haunt some barren island of the north, 
Where, if a famisliing man stretch forth his 
hand, ro 

They think it is to feed them. I have left 
liiiu 

To solitary meditation; — now 
For a few swelling phrases, and a flash 
Of truth, enough to dazzle and to blind. 
And he is mine for ever — here he comes. 

Enter M arm A DUKE. 

Mar. These ten years she has moved her 
lips all day 
And never speaks I 

Osw. Who is it ? 

Mar. I have seen her. 

Osw. Oh ! the poor tenant of that ragged 
homesteaif, 

Her whom the Monster, Clifford, drove to 
madness. 

Mar. I met a peasant near the spot; he 
told me, ao 

These ten years she had sate all day alone 
Within those empty walls. 
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Om, I too have seen her; 

Chanoing to pass this way some six months 
gone, 

At midnight, I betook me to the Church- 
yard: 

The moon shone clear, the air was still, so 
still 

The trees were silent as the graves beneath 
them. 

Long did I watch, and saw her pacing 
round 

Upon the self-same spot, still roimd and 
round, 

Her lips for ever moving. 

Mar. At her door 

Rooted I stood; for, looking at the woman, 
I thought I saw the skeleton of Idonea. 31 

Osw. But the pretended Father 

Mar. Earthly law 

Measures not crimes like his. 

Osw. We rank not, happily, 

With those who take the spirit of their rule 
From that soft class of devotees who feel 
Reverence for life so deeply, that they 
spare 

The verminous brood, and cherish what 
they spare 

While feeding on their bodies. Would that 
Idonea 

W^ere present, to the end that we might hear 
Wiiat she can urge in his defence ; she loves 
him. 40 

Mar. Yes, loves liiin; ’tis a truth that 
multiplies 

His guilt a thousand-fold. 

Oaw. ’T is most perplexing: 

What must be done ? 

Afar. We will conduct her hither; 

These walls shall witness it — from first to 
last 

He shall reveal himself. 

Osw. Happy are we, 

Who live in these disputed tracts, that own 
No law but what each man niakcvS for him- 
self ; 

Here justice has indeed a field of triumph. 
Afar. Let us be gone and bring her 
hither ; — here 

The truth shall be laid open, his guilt 
proved so 

Before her face. The rest be left to me. 
Om. You will be firm: but though we 
well may trust 

The issue to the justice of the cause, 
Caution must not be flung aside ; remember, 
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Yours is no common life. Self-stationed 
here 

Upon these savage confines, we have seen 
you 

Stand like an isthmus ’t^ixt two stormy 
seas 

That oft have checked their fury at your 
bidding. 

Mid the deep holds of Solway’s mossy 
waste, 

Your single virtue has transformed a 
Band 60 

Of fierce barbarians into Ministers 
Of peace and order. Aged men with tears 
Have blessed their steps, the fatherless re- 
tire 

For shelter to their banners. But it is, 

As you must needs have deeply felt, it is 
In darkness and in tempest that we seek 
The majesty of Him wlio rules the world. 
Benevolence, that has not heart to use 
The wholesome ministry of pain and evil. 
Becomes at last weak and contemptible. 70 
Your gciKi rolls (pialities have won due 
praise, 

But vigorous Spirits look for something 
more 

Than Youth’s spontaneous products ; and 
to-ilay 

Y on will not disappoint them ; and here- 
after — 

Mar. You are wasting words ; hear me 
then, once for all : 

You are a Man — and therefore, if com- 
passion, 

Which to our kind is natural as life, 

Be known unto you, you wUl love this 
Woman, 

Even as I do ; but I should loathe the light, 
If 1 could think one weak or partial feel- 
ing 80 

Osit). You will forgive me 

Mar. If I ever knew 

My heart, could penetrate its inmost core, 
T is at this moment. — Oswald, I have 
loved 

To be the friend and father of the oj^pressed, 
A comfortt'r of sorrow ; — there is some- 
thing 

Which looks like a transition in my soul, 
And yet it is not. — I^t us lead him hither. 
Osxo. Stoop for a moment ; ’t is an act of 
justice ; 

And where ’s the triumph if the delegate 
Must fall in the execution of his office ? 90 
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The deed is done — if you will have it so — 
Here where we stand — that tribe of vul- 
gar wretches 

^ou saw them ^therin^ for the festival) 
Rush in — ^ the viJlains seize us 

JIfar* Seize ! 

Oaw. Yes, they — 

Men who ai'e little given to sift and weigh — 
Would wreak on us the passion of the ino- 
ineiit. 

Mar, The cloud will soon disperse — 
farewell — but stay. 

Thou wilt relate the story. 

Osw, Am I neither 

To bear a part in this Man’s punishment, 
Nor be its witness ? 

Mar, I had many hopes loo 

That were most dear to me, and some will 
bear 

To be transferred to thee. 

Osw, When I ’m dishonoured I 

Mar, I would preserve thee. How may 
this be done ? 

Osw, By showing that you look beyond 
the instant. 

A few leagues hence we shall have open 
ground, 

And nowhere upon earth is place so fit 
To look upon the deed. Before we enter 
The barren Moor, hangs from a beetling 
rock 

The shattered Castle in which Cliffoid oft 
Has held infernal orgies — with the gloom, 
And very superstition of the place, 1 1 1 

Seasoning his wickedness. The Debauchee 
Would there perhaps have gathered the 
first fruits 

Of this mock Father’s g^lt. 

Enter Host conducting Herbert. 

Host. The Baron Herbert 

Attends your pleasure. 

Osto, (to Host). We are ready — 

(To Herliert) Sir ! 
I hope you are refreshed. — I have just 
written 

A notice for your Daughter, that she may 
know 

What is become of you. — You ’ll sit down 
and si^ it ; 

Tl will ^lad her heart to see her father’s 
signature. 

\ Gives the letter he had written. 

Her, Thanlbi for your care. 

[j$tfs dawn and unites. Exit Host. 


Osw, (aside to Marmaduke). Perhaps it 
would be useful lao 

That you too should subscribe your name. 

[Marmaduke overlooks Herbert — then 
writes — examines the letter eagerly. 

Mar, I cannot leave this paper. 

[He puts it up, agitated. 

Osw, (aside). Dastard I Come. 

[Marmaduke goes tofoards Herbert and 
supports him — Marmaduke trem- 
blingly beckons Oswald to take his 
place. 

Mar, {as he quits Herbert). There is a 
palsy in his limbs — he shakes. 

[Exeunt Oswald and Herbert — Mar- 
maduke following. 

Scene changes to a Wood 
A group of Pilgrims, Idonea wUh them. 

First Pil. A grove of darker and more 
lofty sliaae 
I never saw. 

Second Pil. The music of the birds 
Drops deadened from a roof so thick with 
leaves. 

Old Pil, This news I It made my heart 
lejm up with joy. 

Idon. 1 scarcely can believe it. 

Old Pil, Myself, I heard 

The Sheriff read, in open Court, a letter 129 
Which purported it was the royal pleasure 
The Baron Herbert, who, as was supposed. 
Had taken refuge in this neiglibourh<^, 
Should be forthwith restored. The bear- 
ing, Lady, 

Filled my dim eyes with tears. — When I 
returned 

From Palestine, and brought with me a 
heart. 

Though rich in heavenly, poor in earthly, 
comfort, 

I met your Father, then a wandering Out- 
cast : 

He had a Guide, a Shepherd’s boy ; but 
grieved 

He was that One so young should pass his 
youth 

In such sad service; and he parted with him. 
We joined our tales of wretchedness to- 
gether, ,4* 

And begged our daily bread from door to 
door. 

I talk familiarly to you, sweet Lady I 
For once you loved me. 
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Idon. You shall back with me 

And se^oup Friend again. The good old 

Will be rejoiced to ^et you. 

Old PU, It seems but yesterday 

That a tierce storm overtook us, worn with 
travel, 

In a deep wood remote from any town. 

A cave that opened to the road presented 
A friendly shelter, and we entered in. 150 
Idon. And I was with you ? 

Old Pil. If indeed ’t was you — 

But you were then a tottering Little-one — 
We sate us down. The sky grew dark and 
darker : 

I struck my flint, and built up a small fire 
With rotten boughs and leaves, such as the 
winds 

Of many autumns in the cave had piled. 
Meanwhile the storm fell heavy on the 
woods ; 

Our little fire sent forth a cheering warmth 
And we were comforted, and talked of 
comfort ; 

But *twas an angry night, and o’er our 
heads 160 

The thunder rolled in peals that would 
have made 

A sleeping man uneasy in his bed. 

O Lady, you have need t.o love your Father, 
His voice — methinks I hear it now, his 
voice 

When, after a broad flash that filled the cave, 
He said to me, that he had seen his Child, 
A face (no cherub’s face more iK^autiful) 
Revealed by lustre brought with it from 
Heaven ; 

And it was you, dear Lady ! 

Idoti. God be praised, 

That I ^ve been his comforter till now ! 170 
And will be so through every change of 
fortune 

And every sacrifice his peace requires. — 
Let us be gone with st^ed, that he may hear 
These joyiul tidings from no lips but mine. 

[Exeunt Idonea and Pilgrims. 

Scene — The Area of a half ruined Castle 
— on one side the entrance to a dungeon 

Oswald and Maemaduke pacing back^ 
wards and forwards. 

Mar, T is a wild night. 

Osw, I *d give my cloak and bonnet 
For sight of a warm fire. 


4S 

Mar, The wind blows keen; 

My hands are numb. 

Osw. Hal ha! ’t is nipping cold. 

[Blowing his fingers, 
I long for news of our b^ve Comrades; 
Lacy 

Would drive those Scottish Rovers to their 
dens 

If once they blew a horn this side the 
Twe^. i8o 

Mar. I think I see a second range of 
Towers; 

This castle has another Area — come, 

Let us examine it. 

Osw. ’T is a bitter night; 

I hope Idonea is well housed. That horse- 
man. 

Who at full speed swept by us where the 
wood 

Roared in the tempest, was within an ace 
Of sending to his grave our precious Charge: 
That would have been a vile mischance. 

Mar. It would. 

Osw. Justice had been most cruelly de- 
frauded. 

Mar. Most cruelly. 

Ostr. As up the steep we clomb, 

I saw a distant fire in the north-east; 191 
1 took it for the blaze of Cheviot Beacon: 
With pro|)er sjieetl oiu* quarters may be 
gtiiiicd 

To-morrow evening. 

[Looks restlessly trncards the mouth of the 
dungeon. 

Mar. When, upon the plank, 

I hivd led him ’cross the torrent, his voice 
blessed me: 

You could not bear, for the foam beat the 
rocks 

With deafening noise, — the benediction fell 
Back on himself; but changed into a 
cimse. 

Osw. As well indeed it might. 

Mar. And this you deem 

The fittest place? 

Osw. (aside). He is growing pitiful. 200 

Mar. (listening). What an odd moaning 
that is! — 

Osw, Mighty odd 

The wind should pipe a UtUe, wMle we 
stand 

Cooling our heels in this way! — I Tl begin 
And count the stars. 

Mar, (stUl listening), ’That dog of his, 
you are sure, 
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Could not come after us — lie must have 
perished; 

The torrent would have dashed an oak to 
splinters. 

You said you didfiot like his looks — that he 
Would ti'ouble us; if he were here again, 

I swear the sight of him would quail me 
more 

Than twenty armies. 

Osw, How? 

Mar, The old blind Man, 

When you liad told him the miscliance, was 
troubled 1 1 r 

Even to the shedding of some natural teai*s 
Into the torrent over which he hung. 
Listening in vain. 

Osw. He lias a tender heart! 

[Oswald offers to <jo down into the dun- 
geon. 

Mar. How now, what mean you? 

Osw. Truly, I w^as gomg 

To waken oilt stray Baron. \V ere there not 
A farm or dwelling-house w'ithin five league.s, 
We should deserve to wear a ea])and bells, 
Three good round years, for jdaying the 
tool here 

In such a night as this. 

Mar. Stop, stop. 

Osw. Perhaps, j 

You’d better like w'e .should descend ti)- > 
gether, 22 1 

And lie down by his side — what say you 
to it? 

Three of us — we should keep each other 
warm: 

I ’ll answer for it that our four-legged friend 
Shall not disturb us; further I ’ll not engage; 
Come, come, for manhood’s sake! 

Mar. These di-ow.sy shlvermg.s, 

This mortal stupor which is creeping over 
me, 

What do they mean? were this my single 
body 

Opposed to armies, not a nerve w'oiild trem- 
ble: 

Why do I tremble now? — Is not the depth 
Of this Man’s crimes beyond the reach of 
thought? 231 

And yet, in plumbing the abyss for judg- 
ment. 

Something I strike upon which turns my 
mind 

Back on herself, I think, again — my breast 
Concentres all the terrors of the Universe: 

I look at him and tremble like a child. 


Osw. Is it possible? 

Mar. One thing you noticed not: 

Just as we left the glen a clap of thtmder 
Burst on the mountains with hell-rousing 
force. 

This is a time, said he, when guilt may 
shudder; 240 

But there ’s a Providence for them who walk 
In helplessness, when innocence is with 
them. 

At this audacious blasphemy, I thought 
The spirit of vengeance seemed to ride the 
air. 

Osw. Why are you not the man you were 
that moment? 

[He draws Maimaduke to the dungeon. 

Mar. Y on say he was asleep, — look at 
this arm, 

And ttdl me if ’t is fit for such a work. 
Oswald, Oswald! [Leans upon Oswald. 

Osw. This is some sudden seizure ! 

Mar. A must stmnge faintness, — will 
you hunt me out 249 

A draught of water? 

Osw. Nay, to see you thus 

Moves me beyond my liearing. — 1 will try 
To gain the torrent’s brink. [Exit Oswald. 

Mar. {after a pause). It seems an age 
Since that Man left me. — No, 1 am not lost. 

Her. {at the mouth of the dungeon), (iive 
me your band; w'here arc yon, 
Friends? and tell me 
How goe.s the night. 

Mar. ’T is hal'd to measure time, 

In such a w'eary night, and such a place. 

Her. I do not hear the voice of my friend 
Oswald. 

Mar. A minute jiast, he went to fetch a 
draught 

Of water from the torrent. ’T is, you ’ll say, 
A cheerless beverage. 

Her. How good it was in you 

To stay behind! — Hearing at first no an- 
swer, 261 

I was alarmed. 

Mar. No wonder; this is a place 

That well may put some fears into ymir 
heart. 

Her. Why so? a roofless rock liad been 
a comfort, 

Storm-beaten and bewildered as we were; 
And in a night like this, to lend your cloa^ 
To make a bed for me 1 — My Girl will 
weep 

When she is told of it. 
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Mar. This Daughter of yours 

Is very dear to you. 

Her, Oh! but you are young; 

Over your head twice twenty years must 
roll, ^70 

With all their natural weight of sorrow and 
pain, 

Ere can be known to you how much a hV 
ther 

May love his Child. 

Mar, Thank you, old Man, for this! 

lAside, 

Her, Fallen am I, and worn out, a useless 
Man; 

Kindly have you protected me to-night, 

And no return have I to make but prayers; 
May you in age be blest with such a daugh- 
ter ! — 

When from the Holy Land I had returned 
Sightless, and from my heritage was driven, 

A wretched Outcast — but this strain of 
thought 2S0 

Would lead me to talk fondly. 

Mar. Do not fear; 

Your words are precious to my ears; go on. 

Her. You will forgive in<*, but my heart 
runs over. 

When my old Leader sli]>iHHl into the thwHl 
And perished, wdiat a }>iereing outcry you 
Sent after him. 1 have loved you ever since. 
You start — where are we? 

Mar. Oh, there is no danger; 

The cold blast struck me. 

Her. *T was a foolish (piestion. I 

Mar. But when you wore an Outcast ? — 
Heaven is just; 

Your piety wtuild not miss its due rewai-d; 
The little Orphan then would be your sue- | 
cour, ."‘O 

And do good service, though she knew it 
not. 

Her, I turned me from the dw^dlings of 
my Fathers, 

Where none but those who tnimpled on my 
rights 

Seemed to I’ememlxu* me. To the wide 
world 

I bore her, in my arms; her looks won 

She was my Raven in the wilderness, 

And brought me food. Have I not cause to 
love her ? 

Mar, Yes. 

Her, More than ever Parent loved a 
Child? 


Mar, Yes, yes. 

Her. I will not muiinur, merciful God ! 

1 will not murmur; blasted as I have 
been, 

Thou hast left me ears to^iear my Daugh- 
ter’s voice, 

And arms to fold her to my heart. Sub- 
missively 

Thee I atlore, and find my rest in faith. 

I Enter Oswald. 

I Osw. Herbert ! — confusion I {Aside.) 

1 Here it is, my Friend, 

I [^Presents the Horn, 

: A cliarming beverage for you to carouse, 

• This bitter night. 

I Her. 11 a ! Osw ald ! Uui bright crosse.s 
, 1 would have giv(*n, not many minutes gone, 

I To have heard your voice. 

Osw. Your couch, I fear, good Baron, 
Has bec'u but comfortless; and yet that 
phxce, 3 

When the tenuxistuous wind first drove us 
hither, 

Felt wann as a wi*eii’s nest. You ’d better 
turn 

And under (‘overt rest till break of day. 

Or till the storm abate. 

(To Marmiuluke aside.) He has restored 
you. 

No doubt you have been nobly entertained ? 
But soft ! — how came he forth ? The 
N iglit-mare Conscience 
Has driven him out of harlwur ? 

Mar. I believe 

You have guessed right. 

Her, I'he trees renew their mxirmur: 
Come, let us house together. 

[Oswald conducts him to the dungeon. 
Osw. {ir turns). Had I not 

I Estt'emed you worthy to conduet the affair 
I To its most fit conclusion, do you think 321 
I 1 would so long have struggled with my 
Nature, 

And smothered all that ’s man in me ? — 
away ! — 

[Looking towards the dungeon, 
1 This man 's tlu» pro|K’rty of him who best 
(hill feel his eriines. I have resigned a 
privilege ; 

It now’ becomes my duty to resume it. 

Mar. Touch not a finger 

Osw. AVbat then must be dono^ ? 

Mar. Whicb wray soe’er I turn, I ^ per- 
plexed. 
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Osto, Now, on my life, I grieve for yon. 
The misery 

Of doubt is insupportable. Pity, the facts 
Did not admit of stronger evidence; 331 
Twelve honest men, plain men, would set 
us right; 

Their verdict would abolish these weak 
scruples. 

Mar, Weak ! I am weak — thei'e does 
mjr torment lie, 

Feeding itself. 

Osw, Verily, when he said 

How his old heart would leap to hear her 
steps. 

You thought his voice the echo of Idonea's. 

Mar, And never heard a sound so terri- 
ble. 

Osw, Perchance you think so now ? 

JIfar. I camiot do it: 

Twice did I spring to grasp his withered 
throat, 340 

When such a sudden weakness fell upon 
me, 

I could have dropped asleep upon his breast. 

Osw, Justice — is there not thunder in 
the word ? 

Shall it be law to stab the petty robber 
Who aims but at our purse ; and shall this 
Parricide — 

Worse is he far, far worse (if foul dishonour 
Be worse than death) to that coiiMing 
Creature 

Whom he to more than filial love and duty 
Hath falsely trained — shall he fulfil his 
purpose ? 349 

But you are fallen. 

Mar, Fallen should I be indeed — 

Murder — perhaps asleep, blind, old, alone, 
Betrayed, in darkness ! Here to strike the 
blow — 

Away ! away ! 

[Flings away his sword, 

Osw, ^^ay, I have done with you: 

We ’ll lead him to the Convent. He shall 
live, 

And she shall love him. With unquestioned 
title 

He shall be seated in his Barony, 

And we too chant the praise of his good 
deeds. 

I now perceive we do mistake our masters, 
And most despise the men who best can 
teach us: 

Henceforth it shall be said that bad men 
only 360 


Are brave: Clifford is brave; and that old 
Man 
Is brave. 

{leaking Marmaduke’s sword and giving 
it to him. 

To Clifford’s arms he would have led 
His Victim — haply to this desolate house. 

Mar. (advancing to the dungeon). It 
must be ended I — 

Osw, Softly; do not rouse him; 

He will deny it to the last. He lies 
Within the Vault, a spear’s length to the 
left. 

[Marmaduke descends to the dungeon, 
(Alone.) The Villains rose in mutiny to de- 
stroy me; 

I could have quelled the Cowaids, but this 
Stripling 

Must needs step in, and save my life. The 
look 

With which he gave the boon — I see it 
now ! 370 

The same that tempted me to loathe the 
gift. - 

For this old venerable Greybeard — faith 
’T is his own fault if he hath got a face 
Which doth play tricks with them that look 
on it: 

T w^as this that put it in my thoughts — that 
countenaiu'e — 

His staff — his figui*e — Murder ! — vrhat, 
of whom ? 

We kill a worn-out horse, and who but 
w'omen 

Sigh at the deed ? Hew down a withered 
tree, 

And none look grave but dotards. He may 
live 

To thank me for this service. Rainbow 
arches, 380 

Ilighw^ays of dreaming passion, have too 
long, 

Young as he is, diverted wish and hope 
From the unpretending ground we mortals 
treatl ; — 

Then shatter the delusion, break it up 
And set him free. What follows ? I have 
learned 

That things will work to ends the slaves o’ 
the world 

Do never dream of. I have been what he — 
This Boy — when he comes forth with 
bloody hands — 

Might envy, and am now, — but he shall 
know 389 
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What I am now — 

[Goes and listens at the dungeon. 

Prayinff or parleying ? — tut ! 

Is he not eyeless ? He has been half-dead 

These Mteen years 

Enter female Beggar with two or three of her 
Companions. 

(Tumirw abruptly.) Ha! speak — what 
Thing art thou ? 

(Recognizes her.) Heavens ! my good 
Friend ! [ To her. 

Beg. Forgive me, g^cious Sir ! — 

Osw, (to her companions). Begone, ye 
Slaves, or I will raise a whirlwind 

And send ye dancing to the clouds, like 
leaves. LThey retire affrighted. 

Beg. Indeed we meant no harm; we 
lodge sometimes 

In this deserted Castle — / repent me. 

[Oswald goes to the dungeon — listens — 
returns to the Beggar. 

Osw. Woman, tliou hast a helpless Infant 
— keep 

Thy secret for its sake, or verily 

That wretched lift* of thine shall be the 
forfeit. 4^*^’ 

Beg. 1 do repent me, Sir; I fear the curse 

Of that blind Man. was not your money, 
sir 

Osw. Begone I 

Beq. ( going). There is .some wicked deed 
in hand: [Aside. 

Would I could find the old Man and his 
Daughter. [Exit Beggar. 

Marmaduke (re-enters from the dungeon). 

Osw. It is all over then; — your foolish 
fears 

Are hushed to sleep, by your own act and 
deed. 

Made quiet as he is. 

Mar. Why came you down ? 

And when I felt your hand upon my arm 

And spake to you, why did you give no 
answer ? 

Feared you to waken him ? he must have 
been 4 to 

In a deep sleep. I whispered to him thrice. 

There are the strangest echoes in that 
place ! 

Osv). Tut ! let them gabble till the day 
of doom. 

Mar. Scarcely, by groping, had I reached 
the Spot, 


49 

When round my wrist I felt a cord drawn 
tight, 

As if the blind Man’s dog were pulling at 
it. 

Osw. But after that ? « 

Mar. The features of Idonea 

Lurked in his face 

Osw. Psha ! .Never to these eyes 

Will retribution show itself again 419 

With aspect so inviting. Why forbid me 
To share your triumph ? 

Mar. Yes, her very look, 

Smiling in sleep 

Osw. A pretty feat of Fancy ! 

Mar. Though but a glimpse, it sent me 
to my prayers. 

Osw. Is he alive ? 

Mar. What mean you ? who alive ? 

Osw. Herbert ! since you will have it, 
Baron llerlxiil; 

lie who will gain his Seignory when Idonea 
Hath become Clifford’s harlot — is Ae liv- 
ing ? 

Mar. Tlie old Man in that dungeon is 
alive. 

Osw. Henooforth, then, will I never in 
camp or field 

Obey yt)ii more. Yom* weakness, to the 
Band 430 

Shall be proclaimed: brave Men, they all 
shall hear it. 

You a protector of humanity ! 

Avenger you of outraged innocence ! 

Mar. ’T was dark — dark as the grave; 
yet did I see, 

Saw him — his face turned toward me; and 
I tell thee 

Idonea’s filial countenance was there 
To baffle me — it put me to ray prayers. 
Upwards I cast my eyes, and, tlirough a 
crevice, 

Beheld a star twinkling above my head, 
And, by tlie living (rod, I could not do 
it. exhausted. 

Osw. (to himself). Now may I perish if 
this turn do more 441 

Than make me change my cour.se. 

(To Marmaduke.) Dear Marmaduke, 
My words were rashly spoken; I recall 
them: 

I feel my error; shedding human blood 
Is a most serious thing. 

Mar. Not I alone. 

Thou too art deep in guilt. 

Osw, We have indeed 
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Been most presumptuous. There is guilt in 
this, 

Else could so strong a mind have ever 
known 

These trepidations ? Plain it is that Heaven 
Has marked out this foul Wretch as one 
whose crimes 450 

Must never come before a mortal judgment- 
seat, 

Or be chastised by mortal instruments. 

Mar. A thought that ’s worth a thousand 
worlds ! [Croes towards the dungeon. 

Osw. I giieve 

That, in my zeal, I have caused you so much 
pain. 

Mar. Think not of that ! ’t is over — we 
are safe. 

Osw. (as if to himself yet speaking aloud). 
The truth is hideous, but how stifle 
it ? [ Turning to Marmaduke. 

Give me your sword — nay, here are stones 
and fragments, 

The least of w hich would beat out a man's 
brains; 

Or you might drive yoiu* hcsul against that 
wall. 459 

No ! this is not the place to hear the tale: 
It should be told you pinioned in your bed, 
Or on some vast and solitary plain, 

Blown to you from a trumpet. 

Mar. Why talk thus ? 

Whate’er the monster brooding in your 
breast 

I care not: fear I have none, and cannot 
fear 

[ The sound of a horn is heard. 
That horn again — Tis some one of our 
Troop; 

What do they here ? I^isten ! 

Osw. What ! dogged like thieves ! 

Enter Wallace and Lacy, etc. 

Lacy. You are found at last, thanks to 
the vagrant Ti oop 
For not misleading us. 

Osw. (looking at Wallace). That subtle 
Greybeard — 

I *d rather see my father’s ghost. 470 

Lacy (to Marmaduke). My Captain, 
We come by order of the Band. Belike 
You have not heard that Henry has at 
last 

Dissolved the Barons’ League, and sent 
abroad 

His Sheriffs with fit force to reinstate 


The genuine owners of such Lands and 
Baronies 

As, in these long commotions, have been 
seized. 

His Power is this way tending. It befits us 
To stand upon our guard, and with our 
swords 

Defend the iimocent. 

Mar. ^ Lacy ! we look 

But at the surfaces of things; wc hear 480 
Of towns in flames, fields ravaged, young 
and old 

Driven out in troops to want and nakedness; 
Tlien grasp our swords and rush upon a cure 
That flatters us, because it asks not thought: 
The deeper malady is better hid; 

The world is poisoned at the heart. 

Lacy. What mean you ? 

Wal. (whose eye has been fixed suspiciously 
upon Oswald), Ay, what is it you 
mean ? 

Mar. Ilark’e, my Friends; — 

[Appearing gay. 
Were there a Man who, being wesi and 
h(*lples8 

And most forlorn, should bribe a Mother, 
pressed 

By penury, to yield him up her Daughter, 
A little Infant, and instruct the Babe, 491 
Prattling upon his knee, to call him 
Futlier 

Lacy. Wliy, if his heaif be tender, that 
ofltence 

I could forgive him. 

Mar. (going on). And .should he make 
the Child 

An instrimieiit of falsehood, should he teach 
lier 

To stretch her arms, and dim the gladsome 
lifClit 

Of infant [)layfulness with piteous looks 
Of misery that was not 

Lacy. Troth, ’tis hard — 

But in a world like ours 

Mar. (changing his tone). This selfsame 
Man — 

Even while he printed kisses on the cheek 
Of this poor Babe, and taught its imiocent 
tongue 501 

To lisp the name of Father — could he look 
To the unnatural harvest of that time 
When he should give her up, a Woman 
grown, 

To him who bid the highest in the umrket 
Of foul pollution 
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Lacy* The whole visible world 

Contains not such a Monster ! 

Mar* For this purpose 

Should he resolve to taint her Soul by 
means 

Which bathe the limbs in sweat to think of 
them; 

Should he, by tales which would draw tears 
from iron, 5 jo 

Work on her nature, and so turn compas- 
sion 

And gratitude to ministers of vice. 

And make the spotless spirit of filial love 
Prime mover in a plot to damn his Victim 
Both soul and body 

WaL Tis too horrible; 

Oswald, what say you to it ? 

Lacy, Hew him down, 

And ding him to the ravens. 

Mar, But liis aspect 

It is so meek, his countenance so venerable. 

Wal, {with an appearance of niistrust). 
But how, what say you, Oswald ? 

Lacy (at the same moment). Stab him, 
were it 

Before the Altar. 

Mar. What, if he were sick, 

Tottering upon the very verge of life, 521 
And old, and blind 

Lacy. Blind, say you ? 

Osw, (coming forward). Are we Men, 
Or own we baby Spirits ? Genuine cour- 
age 

Is not an a(*cidentfil cjuality, 

A thing dependent for its casual birth 
On opposition and im}>ediincnt. 

Wisdom, if Justice sj)eak the word, beats 
down 

The giant’s strength; and, at the voice of 
Justice, 

Sjmres not the worm. The giant and the 
wonii — 

She weighs them in one scale. The wiles 
of woman, 530 

And craft of age, seducing reason, first 
Maxle weakness a protection, and obscured 
The moral shapes of tilings. Ilis tender 
cries 

And helpless innocence — do they protect 
The infant lamb ? and shall the infii’niities. 
Which have enabled this enonnous Cidprit 
To perpetrate his crimes, serve as a Sanc- 
tuary 

To cover him from punishment ? Shame ! 
— Justice, 


Admitting no resistance, bends alike 
The feeble and the strong. She needs not 
here 540 

Her bonds and chains, which make the 
mighty feeble. ♦ 

— We recognise in this old Man a victim 
Prepared ah*eady for the sacrifice. 

Lacy, By heaven, his words are reason ! 

Osw. Yes, my Friends, 

His countenance is meek and venerable; 
And, by the Mass, to see him at his 
pmyers ! — 

I am of flesh and blood, and may I perish 
When my heart does not ache to think of 
it ! — 

Poor Victim ! not a virtue under heaven 
But what was made an engine to ensnare 
thee ; 550 

But yet 1 trust, Idonea, thou art safe. 

Lacy, Idonea ! 

IVal. How ! wlmt ? your Idonea ? 

(To Marmaduke.) 

Mar. Mine I 

But now no longer mine. You know Lord 
Cliffonl; 

He is the Man to whom the Maiden — 
pure 

As beautiful, and gentle and benign. 

And in her ainjjle heart loving even me — 
Was to bo yielded up. 

Lacy. Now, by the head 

Of my own child, this Man must die; my 
hand, 

A worthier wanting, shall itself entwine 
In his gi'oy hairs ! — 

Mar. (to Livey). I love the Father in 
tliee. 5f»o 

You know me, Friends; I have a heart to 
feel, 

And I have felt, more than perhaps becomes 
me 

Or duty sanctions. 

Lacy. We will have ample justice. 

Who are Ave, Friends ? Do we not live on 
ground 

Where Souls are self-defended, free to 
grow 

Like moimtain oaks rocked by the stonuy 
wind. 

Mark the Almighty Wisdom, w'hich decreed 
This monstrous crime to be laid open — 
herCf 

Where Reason has an eye that she can use, 
And Men alone ai'e Umpires. To the 
Camp 570 
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He shall be led, and there, the Country 
round 

All gathered to the spot, in open day 

Shall Nature be avenged. 

Osw. ^ T is nobly thought; 

His death will be a nioniunent for ages. 

Mar. (to Lacy). I thank you for that 
hint. He sliall l)e brought 

Before the Camp, and would tliat best and 
wisest 

Of every country might be present. There, 

His crime shall be proclaimed ; and for the 
rest 

It shall be done as Wisdom shall decide: 

Meanwhile, do you two hasten back imd 
see 580 

That all is well prepared. 

Wal. We will obey you. 

{Aside.) But softly ! we must look a little 
nearer. 

Mar. Tell where you found ns. At some 
future time 

I will explain the cause. [Exeunt. 


ACT III 

Scene — The Door of the Hostel 

A group of Pilgruns as before ; Idonea and 
the Host among them. 

Host, Lady, you 11 find your Father at the 
Convent 

As I have told you: He left us yesterday 

With two Companions; tme of them, as 
seemed, 

His most familiar Friend. (Going.) There 
was a letter 

Of which I heard them speak, but that I 
fancy 

Has been foigotten. 

Idon. (to Host). Farewell ! 

Host. Gentle pilgrims, 

St. Cuthbert speed you on your holy errand. 

[Exeunt Idonea and Pilgrims. 

Scene — A desolate Moor 
Oswald (alme), 

Osvo. Carry him to the Camp ! Yes, to 
the Camp. 

Oh, Wisdom ! a most wise resolve ! and 
then, 

That half a word should blow it to the 
winds I 10 


This last device must end my work. — Me- 
thinks 

It were a pleasant pastime to construct 
A scale and table of belief — as thus-^ 
Two columns, one for passion, one foi 
proof ; 

Each rises as the other falls: and first, 
Passion a unit and against us — pi‘oof — 
Nay, we must travel in another path, 

Or we^re stuck fast for ever; — passion, 
then, 

Shall be a unit for us; proof — no, passion I 
W e ’ll not insult thy majesty by time, 2c 
Person, tuid place — the where, tlie when, 
the how. 

And all particulars that didl brains require 
To constitute the spiritless sha])e of Fjict, 
They bow to, calling the idol, Demonstrar 
tion. 

A whipping to the Moralists who preach 
That misery is a sacred thing: for me, 

I know no cheaper engine to degrade a 
man, 

Nor any half so sure. This Stripling’s 
mind 

Is shaken! till the dregs float on the suHace ; 
And, in the storm and anguish of the heart 
He talks of a transition in his Soul, 3j 
And dreams that he is happy. We dissect 
The senseless body, and why not the 
mind ? — 

These ai*c strange sights — the mind of man^ 
u))turned. 

Is in all natures a strange spcictacle; 

Li some a hideous one — hem ! shall I 
sti»p ? 

No. — Thoughts and feelings will sink deep, 
but then 

They have no substance. Pass but a few 
minutes. 

And something shall be done which Memory 
May touch, whene’er her Vassals are at 
work. 40 

Enter MARMADUKE,/rom behind, 

Osw. (turning to meet him). But listen, 
for my peace 

Mar. Why, I believe you. 

Osw. But hear the proofs 

Afar. Ay, prove that when two peas 
Lie snugly in a p<M, the pod must then 
Be larger than the peas — prove this — 
’t were matter 

Worthy the hearing. Fool was I to dream 
It ever could be otherwise 1 
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Osw* Last night 

When I returned with water from the brook, 
I overheard the Villains — every word 
Like red-hot iron burnt into my heart. 

Said one, It is agreed on. The blind 
Man 50 

Shall feign a sudden illness, and the Girl, 
Who on her journey must proceed alone, 
Under m’etence of violence, be seized. 

She is,” c<mtiiiued the detested Slave, 

“ She is right willing — strange if she were 
not ! — 

They say. Lord Clifford is a savage man; 
But, faith, to see him in his silken tunic, 
Fitting his low voice to the minstrers harp, 
There ’s witchery in ’t. I never knew a 
maid 

That could withstand it. True,” continued 
he, 60 

‘ When we armigeid the affair, she wept a 
little 

(Not the less welcome to mv Lord for that) 
And said, * My Father he will luive it so.* ** 
Mar. I am your hearer. 

Osw. This 1 caught, and more 

That may not be retold to any var. 

The obstinate bolt of a small iron door 
Detained them near the gateway of the 
Castle. 

By a dim lantern’s light I saw that wreaths 
Of flowers were in their hands, as if de- 
signed 

For festive decoration; and they said, 70 
With brutal laughter and most foul allu- 
sion, 

That they should share the banquet with 
their Lord 

And his new Favourite. 

Mar. Misery ! — 

Osw. I knew 

IIow you would be disturbed by this dire 
news. 

And therefore chose this solitary Moor, 
Here to impart the talc, of which, la.st 
night, 

I strove to ease my mind, when our two 
Comrades, 

Commissioned by the Band, burst in upon 
us. 

Mar. Last night, when moved to lift the 

I did believe all things were shadows — 
yea, 80 

Living or dead all things were bodiless. 

Or but the mutual mockeries of body, 
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Till that same star summoned me back 
again. 

Now 1 could laugh till my ribs ached. Oh 
Fool ! 

To let a creed, built in the heart of thii^s, 
Dissolve before a twinkling atom ! — Os- 
wald, 

I could fetch lessons out of wiser schools 
Than you have entered, were it worth the 
pains. 

Young as 1 am, I might go forth a teacher. 
And you should see how deeply I could 
reason 90 

Of love in all its shapes, beginnings, ends; 
Of moral qualities in their diverse aspects; 
Of actions, and their laws and tendencies. 

Oitu), You take it as it merits 

Mar. One a King, 

General or Cham, Sultan or Emperor, 
Strews twenty acres of good meadow- 
ground 

With carcases, in lineament and shape 
And substance nothing differing from his 
own. 

But that they caimot stand up of them- 
selves ; 

Another sits i’ th’ sun, and by the hour 100 
Floats kingcups in the brook — a Hero one 
We call, and .scorn the other as Time’s 
spendthrift; 

But have they not a world of common 
groiuid 

To occupy — both fools, or wise alike, 

Each in his w'ay ? 

Osw. Ti*oth, I begin to think so. 

Mar. Now for the corner-stone of my 
philosophy : 

I would not give a denier for the man 
Who, on such provocation as this earth 
Yields, could not chuck his babe beneath 
the chin, 

And send it with a fillip to its grave . 110 

Osw. Nay, you leave me behind. 

Mar. That such a One, 

So pious in demeanour ! in his look 

So .saintly and so pure ! Hark’e, my 

Friend, 

I’ll plant myself before Lord Clifford’s 
Castle, 

A surly mastiff kennels at the gate, 

And he shall howl and 1 will laugh, a med- 
ley 

Most tunable. 

Osw. In faith, a pleasant scheme; 

But take your sword along with you, for that 
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Might in such neighbourhood find seemly 
use. — 

But first, how wash our hands of this old 
Man ? 120 

Mar. Oh y^, that mole, that viper in 
the path; 

Plague on my memory, him I had forgotten. 

Osto. You know we left him sitting — 
see him yondei’. 

Mar. Ha ! ha ! — 

(hio. As ^t will Ik' but a moment’s work, 
I will stroll on ; you follow when ’t is done. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene changes to another part of the 
Moor at a short distance 

Herbert is discovered seated on a stone. 

Her. A sound of laughter, too ! — ’t is 
well — 1 feared, 

The Stranger hsid some pitiable sorrow 
Pressing upon his solitary heart. 

Hush ! — ’t Ls the feeble and earth-lovmg 
wind 

That creeps along the bells of the erisp 
heather. 130 

Alas I ’t is cold — 1 shiver in the sunshine — 
What can this mean? There is a psalm 
that speaks 

Of God’s parental mercies — with Idonea 
I used to sing it. — Listen ! — what foot is 
there ? 

Enter Marmaduke. 

Mar. (aside — looking nt And 

I have loved tliis Man ! and she hath 
loved him ! 

And I loved her, and she loves the Lord 
Clifford ! 

And there it ends; — if this be not enough 
To make mankind merry for evcnnore, 
Then plain it is as day, that eyes were made 
For a wise purpose — verily to weep with ! 

[Looking round. 
A pretty prospect this, a masterpiece 14 1 
Of Nature, finished with most curious skill ! 
(To Herbert.) Good Baron, have you ever 
practised tillage ? 

Pray tell me what this land is worth by the 
acre ? 

Her. How glad I am to hear your voice ! 
I know not 

Wherein I have offended you; — last night 
I found in you the kindest of Protectors; 
This morning, when I spoke of weariness, 


You from my shoulder took my scrip and 
threw it 

About your own; but for these two hours 


past I so 

Once only have you spoken, when the lark 
Whirred from among the fern beneath our 
feet, 

And I, no coward in my better days. 

Was almost tendfied. 

Mar. That ’s excellent ! — 

So, you bethought you of the many ways 
In which a man may come to his end, 
whose crimes 

Have roused all Nature up against him — 
psliaw ! — 

Her. For mercy’s sake, is nobody in 
sight ? 

No traveller, peasant, herdsman ? 

Mar. Not a soul: 

Here is a tree, raggM, and bent, and 
bare, 160 

That turns its goat’s-beard fiakes of pea- 


green moss 

From the stern breathing of the rough sea^ 
wind; 

This have we, but no other company: 

Commend me to the place. If a man 
should die 

And leave his body here, it were all one 

As he were twenty fathoms miderground. 

Her. Where is our common Friend ? 

Mar. A ghost, melhinks — 

The ISpirit of a mimdercKl man, for in- 
stance — 

Might have room to ramble alM)ut here, 

A grand domain to sejneak and gibber 
in. 170 

Her. Lost Man ! if thou have any close- 
pent guilt 

Pressing upon thy heart, and this the hour 

Of visitation 

Mar. A bold w'ord from you ! 

Her. Restore him, Heaven ! 

Mar. Tlie despenite Wreterh ! — A 

Flower, 

Fairest of all flowers, wa.s she once, but 
now 

They have snapped her from the stem — 
Poh ! let her lie 

Besoiled with mire, and let the houseless 
snail 

Feed on her leaves. You knew her well — 
ay, there, 178 

Old Man ! you were a very Lynx, you knew 

The worm was in her 
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Her. Mercy I Sir, what mean you ? 

Mar, You have a Daughter ! 

Her. Oh that she were here f — 

She hath an eye that sinks into all hearts, 
And if T have in aught offended you. 

Soon would her gentle voice make peace 
between us. 

Mar. {aside). I do believe he weeps — 

I could weep too — 

There is a vein of lier voice that runs 
through his: 

P>en such a Man my fancy boHied forth 
From the first inonient that I loved the 
Maid; 

And for his sake I loved her more: these 
tears — 

I did not think that aught was left in me 
Of what I have been— -yes, I thank thee. 
Heaven ! 

One happy thought has passed across my 

mind. 

— It may not be — I airi cut off from tnan ; 
No more shall 1 be man — no more shall I 
Have human feelings! — {To Herbert) — i 
Now, for a little more i 

About your Daughter ! i 

Her. Troops of armed men, i 

Met in the roads, would bless us; little chil- j 
dren, • 

Rushing along in the full tide of play, j 

Stood silent as we passed them ! 1 have ; 

heard i 

The boisterous carman, in the miry road, I 

Check his loud whip and hail us with mild ' 
voice, 2111 

And .speak with milder voice to his poor 
beasts. 

Mar. And whither w^ere you going ? 

Her. Learn, vomig Man, ' 

To fear the virtuous, and reverence misery. 
Whether too much for patience, or, like 

mine. 

Softened till it becomes a gift of mercy. 

Mar. Now, this is as it should be ! 

Her. 1 am w^eak ! — 

My Daughter does not know how wejik 1 
am; 

And, as thoii see'st, under the arch of 
heaven 

Here do I stand, alone, to helplessness, 2 to 
By the good Hod, our common Father, 
doomed ! — 

But I had once a spirit and an arm 

Mar, Now, for a word about your 
Barony; 


I fancy when you left the Holy Land, 

And came to — what ’s your title — eh ? 

your claims 
Were undisputed I 

Her. Like a mendicant. 

Whom no one comes to meet, I stood 
alone ; — 

I murmm*ed — but, remembering Him who 
feeds 

The pelican and ostrich of the desert, 

From my own threshold I looked up to 
1 leaven 220 

And did not want glimmerings of quiet 
hope. 

So, from the court I passed, and down the 
brook. 

Led by its murmur, to the ancient oak 
I came; and when I felt its cooling shade, 

1 sat(* me dowm, and cannot but believe — 
While in my lap I held my little Babe 
And clasped ln*r to rny heart, my heart that 
ach('d 

More w'ith delight than grief — 1 heard a 
voice 

Such as by Cherith on Elijah called; 

It said, “ I will be with thee.*^ A little 
boy, 230 

A sheplu‘rd-lad, ere yet my trance w'as 
gone, 

Hailed us as if he had been sent from 
heaven, 

And said, with tears, that he would be our 
guide : 

1 had a ladter guide — that innocent 
Baht 

Her, who hath saved me, to this hour, from 
harm. 

From cold, from himger, penury, and 
deat h ; 

To whom 1 owe the best of all the good 
I have, or wish for, upon earth — and more 
And higlu*r far than lies within earth’s 
bounds : 

Therefore 1 bh‘ss her: when I think of 
Man, 340 

I bless her with sad spirit, — when of God, 
1 bless her in the fulness of my joy I 

Mar. Tlie name of daughter in his 
mouth, he prays ! 

With nerves so steady, that the very flies 
Sit unmolested on his staff. — Innocent ! — 
If he were innocent — then he would 
tremble 

And be disturbed, as I am, ( Turning aside.) 
I have read 
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In Story, what men now alive have wit- 
nessed, 

How, when the People’s mind was racked 
with doubt, 

Appeal was made to the great Judge : the 
Accused 250 

With naked feet walked over burning 
ploughshares. 

Here is a Man by Nature’s hand pi'epared 
For a like trial, but more mercifid. 

Why else have I been led to this bleiik 
Waste ? 

Bare is it, without house or track, and 
destitute 

Of obvious shelter, as a sliipless sea. 

Here will I leave him — here — All-seeing 
God! 

Such as he is, and sore perplexed as I am, 

I will commit him to this final Ordeal ! — 
He heard a voice — a shepherd-lad came to 
him 260 

And was his guide ; if once, why not again, 
And in this desert ? If never — then the 
whole 

Of what he says, and looks, and does, and 
is, 

Makes up one damning falsehood. Leave 
him here 

To cold and hunger ! — Pain is of the heart. 
And wliat are a few throes of bodily sutfer- 
ing 

If they can waken one pang of remorse ? 

[Goes up to Herbert. 
Old Man ! my wrath is as a flame burnt 
out, I 

It cannot be rekindled. Thou art here 
Led by my hand to save thee from perdi- 
tion; 270 

Thou wilt liave time to breathe and 
think 

Her. Oh, Mercy ! 

Mar. I know the need that all men have 
of mercy, 

And therefore leave thee to a righteous 
judgment. 

Her, My Child, my blessed Child ! 

Mar. No more of that; 

Thou wilt have many guides if thou art 
innocent; 

Yea, from the utmost comers of the earth, 
That Woman will come o’er this Waste to 
save thee. 

\He pauses and looks at Herbert’s staff, 
Ha ! what is here ? and carved by her own 
hand ! [Reads upon the staff. 


" I am eyes to the blind, saith the Lord. 
He that puts his trust in me shall not 
fail!” aSo 

Yes, be it so; — repent and be forgiven — 
God and that staff are now thy only guides. 

[He leaves Herbert on the Moor. 

Scene — An eminence^ a Beacon on the 
sufmnit 

Lacy, Wallace, Lennox, etc. etc. 

Several of the Band (confusedly). But 
patience ! 

One of the Hand. Curses on that Traitor, 
Oswald ! — 

Our Captain made a prey to foul device ! — 

Len. (to Wal.). His tool, the w'andering 
Beggar, made last night 
A plain confession, such as leaves no doubt. 
Knowing what otherwise we know too well, 
That she I'cvealed the truth. Stand by me 
now^ ; 

For ratlier would I have a nest of vipers 
Betw een my breast-plate and my skin, than 
make 390 

Osw'ald my special enemy, if you 
Deny me your support. 

Lacy. We liave been fooled — 

But for the motive ? 

Wal. Natures such as his 

Spin motives out of their own bowels, Lacy ! 
I learned tliis when I was a Confessor. 

I know him well; there needs no other 
motive 

Than that most strange incontinence in 
crime 

Which haunts this Oswald. Power is life 
to him 

And breath and being; where he caimot 
govern, 

He will destroy. 

Lacy. To have been trapped like 

moles ! — 300 

Yes, you are right, we need not hunt for 
motives: 

There is no crime from which this man 
would shiink; 

He recks not human law; and I have 
noticed 

That often when the name of God is 
uttered, 

A sudden blankness overspreads his face. 

Len, Yet, reasoner as he is, his pride has 
built 

Some uncouth superstition of its own. 
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WaL 1 have seen traces of it. 

Zen, Once he headed 

A band of Pirates in the Norway seas; 

And when the King of Denmark summoned 
hum 310 

To the oath of fealty, I well remember, 

T was a strange answer tliat he made ; he 
said, 

** I hold of Spirits, and the Sun in heaven.” 

Lacy, He is no madman. 

WaL A most subtle doctor 

Were that man, who could draw the line 
that parts 

Pride and her daughter. Cruelty, from 
Madness, 

That should be scourged, not pitied. Rest- 
less Minds, 

Such Minds as find amid their fellow-men 
No heart that loves them, none that they 
can love, 

Will turn perforce and seek for sympathy 
In dim relation to imagined Beings. 321 

One of the Hand. What if he mean to | 
of^er up our Captain 
An expiation and a sa<5rifi(*e 
To tliose infernal fteiids ! 

WaL Now, if tlie event 

Should be as Lennox has foretold, then 
swear, 

My Friends, liLs heart shall have as many 
woimds 

As there are daggers here. 

Lacy. ' What need of swearing ! 

One of the Band. Let us away ! 

Another, Away ! 

A third. Hark! how the horns 

Of those Scotch Rovers echo through the 
vale. 

Lacy. Stay you behind ; and when the sun 
is down, 330 

Light up this beacon. 

One of the Band. You sliall be obeyed. 

[They go out together. 

Scene — The Wood on the ed^^e of the 
Moor 

Marmaduke (alone). 

Mar, Deep, deep and vast, vast beyond 
human thought, 

Yet calm. — I could believe, that there was 
here 

The only quiet heart on earth. In terror, 
Rememoered terror, there is peace and 
rest 


Enter Oswald. 

Osw, Ha! my dear Captain. 

Mar. A later meeting, Oswald, 

Would have been better timed. 

Osw. ^ Alone, I see; 

You liave done your duty. I had hopes, 
which now 

I feel that you will justify. 

Mar. I had fears, 

From which 1 have freed myself — but *t is 
my wish 340 

To he alone, and therefore we must part. 
Osw. Nay, then — 1 am mistaken. 
There ’s a weakness 
About you still; you talk of solitude — 

I am your friend. 

Afar. What need of this assurance 

At any time ? and why given now ? 

Osw. Because 

You are now in truth my Master; you have 
Uiuglit me 

What there is not another living man 
Had stren^h to tea(;h; — and therefore 
gratitude 

I.s bold, and would relieve itself by praise. 
Afar. Wherefore press tliis on me ? 

Osw. Because I feel 

That you have shown, and by a signal in- 
stance, 351 

How they who would be just must seek the 
rule 

By divuig for it into their own bosoms. 
To-day you have thrown off a tyranny 
That lives but in the torpid acquiescence 
Of our enuistuilated souls, the tyranny 
( )f the world’s masters, with the musty rules 
By which they uphold their craft from age 
to age: 

You have obeyed the only law that sense 
Submits to recognise ; the immediate law, 360 
From the cl(*ar liglit of circumstances, flashed 
UjK)n an indej>endenff Intellect. 

Henceforth new prospects open on your path ; 
Your faculties should grow with the demand; 
I still will be your friend, will cleave to you 
Tlirougli good and evil, obloquy and scorn, 
Oft as they dare to follow on your steps. 
Afar, I would be left alone. 

Osw. (exultingly). I know your motives ! 
I am not of the world’s presumptuous judges, 
Who damn where they can neither see nor 

feel, 370 

With a hard-hearted ignorance; your strug- 
gles 

I witnessed, and now hail your victory. 
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Mar, Spare me awhile that greeting. 
Om. It may be, 

That some there are, squeamish half-think- 
ing cowards, 

Who will turif pale upon you, call you mur- 
derer, 

And you will walk in solitude among them. 
A mighty evil for a strong-built mind ! — 
Join twenty ta|)ers of uneuual height 
And light them joined, ana you wfll see the 
less 

How ’t will burn down the taller; and they 
all 3S0 

Shall prey upon the tallest. Solitude ! — 
The Eagle lives in Solitude. 

Mar. Even so, 

The SpaiTow so on the housetop, and I, 
The weakest of God’s creatures, stand re- 
solved 

To abide the issue of my act, alone. 

Osw, Now would you ? and for ever ? — 
My young Friend, 

As time ^vauces either we become 
The prey or masters of our own past deeds. 
Fellowship we must have, willing or no; 
And if go^ Angels fail, slack in their duty, 
Substitutes, turn om* faces where we may, 
Are still forthcoming; some which, though 
they bear 392 

111 names, can render no ill ser\dces. 

In recompense for what themselves re- 
quired. 

So meet extremes in this mysterious world, 
And opposites thus melt into eacdi other. 
Mar. Time, since Man first drew breath, 
has never moved 

With such a weight iijwn his wings as now; 
But they will soon be lightened. 

Osw. Ay, look up — 

Cast round you your mind’s eye, and you 
will learn 400 

Fortitude is the child of Enterprise: 

Great actions move om* admii-ation, chiefly 
Because they carry in themselves an earnest 
That we can suffer greatly. 

Mar. Very true. 

Osw. Action is transitory — a .step, a blow, 
The motion of a muscle — this way or tliat — 
’T is done, and in the after-vacancy 
We wonder at ourselves like men betrayed: 
Suffering is permanent, obscure and dark, 
And sha^B the nature of infinity. 410 

Mar. Truth — and I feel it. 

Osw, What ! if you had bid 

Eternal farewell to unmingled joy 


And the light dancing of the thoughtless 
heart; 

It is the toy of fools, and little fit 
For such a world as tliis. The wise abjure 
All thoughts whose idle composition lives 
In the entii'e forgetfulness of pain. 

— I see I have disturbed you. 

Mar. By no means. 

Osw. Compassion ! — pity ! — pride can 
do without them; 

And what if you should never know them 
more ! — 420 

He is a puny soul who, feeling pain, 

Finds ease because another feels it too. 

If e’er I ojicn out tliis heart of mine 
It sliall be for a nobler end — to teach 
And not to purchase puling sympathy. 

— Nay, you are pale. 

Mar. It may be so. 

Osw. Remorse — 

It cannot live with thought; think on, think 
on, 

And it will die. Wliat ! in tliis universe, 
Where the least things control the gi*eatest, 
where 

The faintest breath tliat biuathes can move 
a world; 430 

What ! feel remorse, where, if a cat had 
sneezed, 

A leaf had fallen, the thing had never been 
Whose very shadow gnaws us to the vitals. 
Mar. Now, whither are you wandering? 
That a man 

So used to suit his language to the time, 
Should thus so widely differ from himself — 
It is most stiaiige. 

0.sir. M urdcr I — what ’s in the word I — 
1 have no eiuses by me ready made 
To fit all deeds. Carry him to the Camp! — 
A shallow project; — you of late have seen 
More deeply, taught us tliat the institutes 
Of Nature, by a cunning usurjmtion 442 
Banished from human intercourse, exist 
Only in our relations to the brutes 
Tliat make the fields their dwelling. If a 
snake 

CT*awl from beneath our feet we do not 
ask 

A license to destroy him: our good governors 
Hedge in the life of every pest and plague 
That beat's the sliape of man; and for what 
puqiose, 

But to protect themselves from extirpa- 
tion ? — 450 

This flimsy barrier you have overleaped* 
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Mar. My OMce is fulfilled — the Man is 
now 

Delivered to the Judge of all things. 

Osw, Dead ! 

Mar. I liave borne my burthen to its 
destined end. 

Osw. This instant we 11 return to our 
com|mnions — 

Oh how I long to see their faces again ! 

Enter Idonea, with Pilgrims who continue 
their journey. 

Idon. (after some time). What, Maniia- 
diike! now thou art mine for ever. 
And Oswald, too ! ( To Marmaduke.) On 
w'ill we to my Father 

With the glad tidings which this day hath 
brought; 459 

We ’ll go together, and, such proof received 
Of his own rights restored, his gratitude 
To God above will make him feel for ours. 

Osw. I interrupt you ? 

Idon. Think not .so. 

Afar. Idonea, 

That I should ever live to .see this moment ! 

Idon. Forgive me. — Oswald knows it all 
— he knows. 

Each word of that unhappy letter fell 
As a blood drop from my heart. 

Ostv. ’T was even so. 

Mar. I have much to say, but for whose 
ear ? — not thine. 

Idon. Ill can I bear that look — Plead 
for me, Oswald ! 

You are my Father’s Friend. 

(To Marmaduke.) Ahis, you know not. 
And never can you know, how much he 
loved me. 471 

Twice had he been to m(‘ a father, twice 
Had given me breath, and was I not to be 
His daughter, once hi.s daughter ? could I 
withstand 

His pleading face, and feel his clasping 
arms, 

And hear his prayer that I would not ft)r- 
sake him 

In his old age \_IIides her face. 

Mar. Patience — Heaven grant me 
patience ! — 

She weeps, she weeps — my brain shall burn 
for hours 

Ere / can shed a tear. 

Idon. I was a woman; 

And, balancing the hopes that are the dear- 
est 480 


To womankind with duty to my Father, 

I yielded up those precious hopes, which 
nought 

On earth could else have wrested from me; 

— if erring, ^ 

Oh let me be forgiven ! 

Mar. I do forgive thee, 

Idon. But take me to your arms — this 
breast, alas ! 

It throbs, and you have a heart that does 
not feel it. 

Alar, (exultingly). She is innocent. 

\He embraces her. 
Osw. (aside). Were I a Moralist, 

I should make wondrous revolution here; 

It were a quaint experiment to show 489 
The beauty of truth — [A ddressing them. 

I see I interrupt you; 
I shall have business with you, Marmaduke; 
Follow me to the Hostel. [Exit Oswald* 
Idon. Marmaduke, 

Thi.s is a happy day. My Father soon 
Shall sun himself before liLs native doors; 
The lame, the himgry, will be welcome 
there. 

No more shall he complain of wasted 
strength, 

Of thoughts that fail, and a decaying heart; 
His good works will be balm and life to him. 
Mar. This is most strange! — I know 
not what it was, 

But there was sometiiiiig which most plainly 
said, 500 

That thou wert innocent. 

Idon . How innocent ! — 

Oh heavens ! you ’ve lK‘en deceived. 

Mar. Thou art a Woman, 

To bring perdition on the \miverse. 

Idon. Alrt‘ady I ’ve been punished to the 
height 

Of my offence. [Smiling affectionately. 

I see yon love me still, 
The labours of my hand are still your 

Bethink you of the hour when on your 
shoulder 
I hung this belt. 

[Pointing to the belt on which was suspended 
HerbeH’s scrip. 

, Afar. Mercy of Heaven ! [ 5 injts. 

Idon. What ails you ! [Distractedly. 
Mar. The scrip that held his food, and 1 
forgot 

To give it back again ! 

Idon. What mean your words ? 
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Mar. I know not what I said — all may 
be well. 51 1 

Idm. That smile hath life in it ! 

Mar. This road is perilous; 

I will attend yai to a Hut that stands 
Near the wood's edge — rest there to-night, 
I pray you: 

For me, I have business, as you heard, with 
Oswald, 

But will return to you by break of day. 

[^Exeunt. 

ACT IV 

Scene — A desolate prospect — a ridge of 
rocks — a Chapel on the summit of one 
— Moon behind the rocks — night 
stormy — irregular sound of a Bell 

Herbert enters exhausted. 

Her. That Chapel-bell in mercy seemed 
to guide me, 

But now it mocks my steps; its fitful sti'oke 
Can scarcely be the work of human hands. 
Hear me, ye Men, upon the cliffs, if such 
There be who pray mghtly before the Altar. 
Oh that I had but strength to reach the 
place ! 

My Child — my child — dark — dark — I 
faint — this wind — 

These stifling blasts — Cod help me 1 

Enter Eldred. 

Eld. Better this bare rock, 

Though it were tottering over a man's head, 
Than a tight case of dungeon walls for 
shelter 10 

From such rough dealing. 

[d moaning voice is heard. 

Ha ! what soimd is that ? 
Trees creaking in the wind (but none are 
here) 

Send forth such noises — and that weary 
bell! 

Surely some evil Spirit abroad to-night 
Is ringing it — 't would stop a Saint in 
prayer, 

And that — what is it ? bever was sound so 
like 

A human groan. Ha ! what is here ? 
Poor Man — 

Murdered ! alas ! speak — speak, I am your 
friend: 

No answer — hush — lost wretch, he lifts 
his hand 


And lays it to his heart — {Kned$ to him). 

I pray you speak ! ao 

What has bef^en you ? 

Her. (feebly). A stranger has done this, 
And in the arms of a stranger I must die. 

Eld. Nay, think not so : come, let me 
raise you up: [Raises him. 

This is a dismal place — well — that is 
well — 

I was too fearful — take me for your guide 
And your support — my hut is not far off. 

IDraws him gently off the stage. 

Scene — A room in the Hostel 
Marmaduke and Oswald. 

Mar. But for Idonea I — I have cause to 
think 

That she is innocent. 

Osw. Leave that thought awhile, 

As one of those beliefs, which in their hearts 
Lovers lock up as pearls, though oft no 
better 30 

Than feathers clinging to their points of 
passion. 

This day’s event has laid on me the duty 
Of opening out my story; you must hear it, 
And without further preface. — In my 
youth, 

Except for that abatement which is paid 
By envy as a tribute U) desert, 

I was the pleasure of all hearts, tlie darling 
Of every tongue — as you are now. You *ve 
lieard 

That I embarked for Syria. On our voyage 
Was hatched among the crew a foul Con- 
spiracy 40 

Against my honour, in the which our Cap- 
tain 

Was, I believed, prime Agent. The wind 
fell; 

We lay becalmed week after week, until 
The water of the vessel was exhausted; 

I felt a double fever in my veins, 

Yet rage suppressed itself ; — to a deep still- 
ness 

Did my pride tame my pride; — for many 
days, 

On a dead sea under a burning sky, 

I brooded o’er my injuries, deserted 
By man and nature; — if a breeze had 
blown, 50 

It might have found its way into my heart, 
And I had been — no matter — do you mark 
me ? 
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Mar, Quick — to the point — if any un- 
told crime 

Doth haunt your memory, 

0 $w, Patience, hear me further ! — 
One day in silence did we drift at noon 
By a bare rock, narrow, and white, and 
bare; 

No food was there, no drink, no grass, no 
shade, 

No tree, nor jutting eminence, nor form 
Inanimate large as the body of man, 

Nor any living thing whose lot of life 6o 
Might stretch beyond the measure of one 
moon. 

To dig for water on the spot, the Captain 
Landed with a small troop, myself being 
one: 

There I reproached him with his treachery. 
Imperious at all times, his temper rose; 

He struck me ; and that instant had I killed 
him, 

And put an end to his insolence, but my 
Comrades 

Rushed in between us: then did I insist 
(All hated him, and 1 was stung to mad- 
ness) 

Tliat we should leave him there, alive ! — 
we did so. 70 

Mar, And he was famished ? 

Osw. Naked was the spot; 

Methinks I see it now — how in the sun 
Its stony surface glittered like a shield; 
And in that miserable place we left him, 
Alone but for a swarm of minute creatures 
Not one of which could help him while 
alive. 

Or mourn him dead. 

Mar, A man by men cast off, 

Left without burial ! nay, not dead nor 
dymg, 

But standing, walking, sti'ctching forth his 
arms, 

III aU things like ourselves, but in the 
agony So 

With wliich he called for mercy; and — 
even so — 

He was forsaken ? 

Osw, There is a })ower in sounds: 

The cries he uttered might have stopped 
the boat 

That bore us through the water 

Mar, You returned 

Upon that dismal hearing — did you not ? 
0 $to, Some scoffed at him with hellish 
mockery, 


And laughed so loud it seemed that the 
smooth sea 

Did from some distant region echo us. 

Mar, We all are of one blood, our veins 
are filled • 89 

At the same poisonous fountain ! 

Osw. ’T was an island 

Only by sufi^erance of the winds and waves, 
Which with their foam could cover it at 
will. 

I know not how he perished; but the calm, 
The same dead calm, continued many days. 

Mar, But his own crime had brought on 
him this doom. 

His wickedness prejmred it; these expe- 
dients 

Are terrible, yet ours is not the fault. 

Osw. The man was famished, and was 
iimocent ! 

Mar. Impossible ! 

Osw, The man had never wronged me. 

Mar. Banish the thought, crush it, and 
be at peace. 100 

His guilt was marked — these things coidd 
never be 

Were there not eyes that see, and for good 
ends, 

Wliere ours are baffled. 

Osw. I had been deceived. 

Mar. And from that hour the miserable 
man 

No more was heard of ? 

Osw. I liad been betrayed. 

Mar. And he foimd no deliverance ! 

Osw. The Crew 

Cave me a hearty welcome; they had laid 
The plot to rid themselves, at any cost, 

Of a tyrannic Master whom they loathed. 
So we pursued our voyage : when we landed, 
Tlie tale was spread abroad ; my power at 
once 111 

Shrunk from me; plans and schemes, and 
lofty hopes — 

All vanished. I gave way — do you attend ? 

Mar. The Crew deceived you ? 

Osw. Nay, command yourself. 

Mar. It is a dismal night — liow the wind 
howls ! 

Osw. 1 hid my head within a Convent, 
there 

Lay passive as a dormouse in mid-winter. 
That was no life for me — I was o’erthrown. 
But not destroyed. 

Mar. The proofs — you ought to have 
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The guilt — have touched it — felt it at 
your heart — no 

As I have done. 

Onw* A fresh tide of Crusaders 

Drove by the p&ace of my retreat: three 
nights 

Did constant meditation dry my blood ; 
Three sleepless nights I passed in sounding 
on» 

Through words and things, a dim and 
perilous way; 

And, wheresoe’er I turned me, I beheld 
A slavery compared to which the dungeon 
And clanking chains are perfect liberty. 
You understand me — T was comforted ; 

I saw that every possible shape of action 
Might lead to good — I saw it and burst 
forth IS I 

Thirsting for some of those exploits that fill 
The earth for sure redemption of lost peace. 

[Marking Maianaduke’s countenance. 
Nay, you have had the worst. Ferocity 
Subsided in a moment, like a wind 
That di*ops down dead out of a sky it 
vexed. 

And yet I had within me evermore 
A salient spring of energy; I mounted 
From action up to action with a mind 
That never rested — without meat or drink 
Have I lived many days — my sleep was 
bound MI 

To purposes of reason — not a dream 
But had a continuity and substance 
That waking life had never power to give. 

Mar. O wretched Human-kind ! — Until 
the mystery 

Of all this world is solved, well may we 
envy 

The worm, that, underneath a stone whose 
weight 

Would crush the lion’s paw with mortal 
anguish. 

Doth lodge, and feed, and coil, and sleep, 
in safety. 

Fell not the wrath of Heaven upon tho.se 
traitors? 150 

Osw. Give not to them a thought. From 
Palestine 

We marched to Syria: oft I left the Camp, 
When all that multitude of hearts was 
still, 

And followed on, through woods of gloomy 
cedar. 

Into deep chasms troubled by roaring 
streams; 


Or from the top of Lebanon surveyed 
The moonlight desert, and the moonlight 
sea: 

In these my lonely wanderings I perceived 
What mighty objects do impress their 
forms 

To elevate our intellectual being; 160 

And felt, if aught on earth deserves a 
curse, 

’T is that worst principle of ill which dooms 
A thing so great to perish self-consumed. 

— So much for my remorse ! 

Mar. Unhappy Man ! 

Osw. When from these forms 1 turned 
to contemplate 

The World’s opinions and her usages, 

I seemed a Being who had passed alone 
Into a region of futurity, 

Whose natural element was freedom 

Mar. Stop — 

I may not, cannot, follow thee. 

O.vic. You must. 

I had been nourished by the sickly food 171 
Of popular applause. I now perceived 
That we are praised, only as men in us 
Do recognise siuiie image of themselves, 

An abject counterpart of what they are, 

Or tli(‘ empty thing that they woxild wish 
to be. 

I felt that merit has no surer test 
Than obloquy; that, if we wish to ser%’e 
The world in substance, not deceive by 
show, 

We must become obnoxious to its hate, x8o 
Or fear disguised in simulated scorn. 

Mar. I j>ity, can forgive, you; but those 
wretelu'S — 

That monstrous perfidy ! 

Osw, Keep down yotir wrath. 

False Shame discarded, s]>urious Fame de- 
spised, 

Twin sisters both of Ignorance, I found 
Life stretched before me smooth as some 
broad way 

Cleared for a monarch’s progress. Priests 
might spin 

Theii- veil, but not for me — ’t was in fit 
place 

Among its kindred cobwebs. I had been. 
And in that dream had left my native land, 
One of Love’s simple bondsmen — the soft 
chain 191 

Was off for ever; and the men, from whom 
This liberation came, you would destroy: 
Join me in thanks for their blind services. 
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Mar, *T is a strange aching that, when we 
would curse 

And cannot. — You have betrayed me — I 
have done — 

I am content — I know that he is guilt- 
less — 

That both are guiltless, without spot or 
stain, 

Mutually consecrated. Poor old Man ! 
And I had heart for this, because thou 
lovedst 300 

Her who from very infaiwty had been 
Light to thy path, warmth to thy blood ! — 
Together \_Turning to Oswald. 

We propped his steps, he leaned upon us 
both. 

Osw, Ay, we are coupled by a cliain of 
adamant; 

Let 118 be fellow-labourers, then, to enlarge 
Man’s intellectual empire. We subsist 
In slavery; all is slavery; we receive 
Laws, but we ask not whence those laws 
have come; 

We need an inward sting to goad us on. 

Mar, Have you betrayed me? Spejik 
to th.at. 

Osw. The mask, ^lo 

Which for a season I have stoo])ed to wear, 
Must be cast off. — Know then that I was 
urged, 

(For other impulse let it pass) was driven. 
To seek for sympathy, because I saw 
In you a mirror of my youthful self ; 

I would have mtule us equal once again, 
But that W1X8 a vain hope. You have struck 
home, 

With a few drops of blood cut short the 
business; 

Therein for ever you must yield to me. 

But what is done will save you from the 
blank 220 

Of living without knowledge that you live: 
Now you are suffering — for the future 

day. 

’T is his who will coimnand it. — Think of 
my story — 

Herbert is innocent. 

Mar, (in a faint voices and douhtinqhj). 
You do but echo 

My own wild words ? 

Osw. Young Mail, the seed must lie 
Hid in the earth, or there can be no har- 
vest; 

*T is Nature’s law. What I have done in 
darkness 


I will avow before the face of day. 

Herbert is innocent. 

Mar. What fiend could prompt 

This action ? Innocent ! — oh, breaking 
heart ! — » 230 

Alive or dead, I ’ll find him. yExit. 

Osio. Alive — perdition ! \^Exit. 

Sci'-NE — The inside of a poor Cottage 

f^LKANOR and Idonea seated. 

I don. The storm beats hard — Mercy 
for poor or rich, 

Whose hciuls are shelterless in such a night ! 
.1 Voice without. Holla ! to bed, good 
Folks, within ! 

Elea. O save us ! 

Idon. ^Vhat ean this mean ? 

Elea. Alas, for my poor husband ! — 
We’ll have a eoimtiug of our Hacks to- 
morrow ; 

The w^olf k('(‘ps festival these .stormy nights: 
Be ealm, sweet Lady, they are wassailcrs 
voices die away m the distance. 
Returning from their Feast — my heart 
heats so — 

A noise at midnight does so frighten 
im*. 240 

Idon. Hush ! [Listening. 

Elea. Th(\y ar(i gone. On such a 

night my husband, 

Dragged from his bed, wjis cast into a dun- 
geon, 

Where, hid from me, he counted many 
years, 

A criminal in no one’s eyes but theirs — 
Not even ill theirs — whose brutal violence 
So dealt with him. 

Idon. I have a noble Friend 

First among youtlis of knightly breeding, 
One 

Who liv<‘s but to protect the weak or injured. 
Tliere again ! [Listening. 

Elea. ’Tis my luLsband’s foot. Good 
Kldred 

Has a kind heart; hut his imprisonment 250 
Has nnvde him feiii'ful, and he ’ll never be 
The man he was. 

Idon. I will retire; — good night ! 

[iS'Ae goes within. 

Enter Eldrkd (hides a bundle). 

Eld. Not yet in bed, Eleanor! — tliere 
are stains in that frock which must be 
washed out. 
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EUa. What has befallen you ? 

Bid, I am belated, and you must know 
the cause — (speaking low) that is the blood 
of an unhappy Man. 

Elea. Oh I are undone for ever. 260 
Eld. Heaven forbid that I should lift 
my hand against any man. Eleanor, I have 
shed tears to-night, and it comforts me to 
think of it. 

Elea. Where, where is he ? 

Eld. 1 have done him 110 harm, but 

it will be forgiven me; it would not have 
been so once. 

Elea. You have not buried anything? 
You are no richer than when you left 
me ? 271 

Eld. Be at peace; I am iimoceiit. 

Elea. Then God be tlianked — 

[.4 short pause ; she Jails upon his neck. 
Eld. To-night I met with an old Man 
lying stretched upon the ground — a sad 

r ctacle: I raised him up with a hope 
t we might shelter and restore him. 

Elea, (as if ready to run). Where is 
he ? You were not able to bring him all 
the way with you; let us return, I can 
help you. [Eldi*ed Aw Aeor/. 

Eld. He did not seem to -wish for life: 
as I was struggling on, by the light of the 
moon I saw the stains of blood upon my 
clothes — he waved his hand, as if it were 
all useless; and I let him sink again to the 
ground. 

Elea. Oh that I had been by your side ! 
Eld. I tell you bih hands and his lM)dy 1 
were cold — how could I disturb his last I 
moments ? he strove to turn from me as if I 
he wished to settle into sleep. 392 I 

Elea. But, for the stains of blood — I 
Eld. He must have fallen, I fan<*y, for 
his head was cut; but I think his malady 
was cold and hunger. 

Elea. Oh, Eldred, I shall never be able 
to look up at this roof in storm or fail* but 
I shall tremble. 299 

Eld. Is it not enough that my ill stars 
have kept me abroad to-night till this liour ? 

I come home, and this is my comfort ! 

Elea. But did he say nothing which 
might have set you at ease ? 

Eld. I thought he grasped my hand 
while he was muttering something about 
his Child — his Daughter — (starting as if 
he heard a noise^. What is that ? 

Elea, Eldred, you are a father. 


Eld. God knows what was in my heart, 
and will not curse my sou for my sake. 311 

Elea. But you prayed by him? you 
waited the hour of his release ? 

Eld. The night was wasting fast; I have 
no friend; I am spited by the world — his 
wound terrified me — if I had brought him 
along with me, and he had died in my 

arms ! 1 am sure I heard something 

breathing — and this chair ! 3 19 

Elea. Oh, Eldred, you will die alone. 
You will have nobody to close your eyes — 
110 hand to grasp your dying hand — I shall 
be in my grave. A curse will attend us all. 

Eld. Have you forgot your own troubles 
when I was in the dungeon ? 

Elea. And you left him alive ? 

Eld. Alive ! — the damps of death were 
uiM)n him — he could not have survived an 
hour. 

Elea. In the cold, cold night. 330 

Eld. (in a savage tone). Ay, and his 
h(*ad was bare; I suppose you would have 
had me leiwl my boimet to cover it. — You 
will never rest till I am brought to a felon’s 
end. 

Elea. Is there nothing to be done ? can- 
not we go to the C'onvent ? 

Eld. Ay, and say at once that I mur- 
dered him ! 339 

Elea. Eldred, I know that ours is the 
only house u]K)ii the Wa.ste; let us take 
lieai*t; this Man may be rich; and could 
he be saved by our means, his gratitude 
may rewai’d us. 

Eld. T is all in vain. 

Elea. Hut let us make the attempt. This 
old Man may have a wife, and he may have 
children — let us return to the spot; we 
may restore him, and his eyes may yet open 
upon those that love him. 350 

Eld. He will never ojkjii them more; 
even when he spoke to me, he kept them 
firmly Ksealed as if he liad been blind. 

Idon. (rushing out). It is, it is, my 
h'atlier — 

Eld, We are betrayed (looking at Ido- 
nea), 

Elea. His Daughter ! — God have mercy I 
(turning to Idonea). 

Idon. (sinking down). Oh I lift me up 
and cany me to the place. 360 

You are safe; the whole world shall not 
harm you. 

Elea. This Lady is his Daughter. 
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Eld* (moved)* I *11 lead you to the spot. 

Idon* (springing up)* Alive I — you 
heard him breathe ? quick, quick — 
[Exeunt* 

ACT V 

Scene — A wood on the edge of the 
Waste 

Enter Oswald and a Forester. 

For, He leaned upon the bridge that 
spans the glen, 

And down into the bottom cast his eye, 
That fastened there, as it would check the 
current. 

Osw* He listened too; did you not say 
he listened ? 

For* As if there came such moaning 
from the flood 

As is heard often after stormy nights. 

Osw* But did he utter notliing ? 

For* See him there ! 

M ARMADUKE appear i ng. 

Mar. Buzz, buzz, ye black and winged 
fre(!booters ; 

That is no substance wdiich ye settle on ! 

For. His senses play him falst*; and see, 
his arms lo 

Outspreiul, as if to save himself from fall- 
ing ! — 

Some terrible phantom 1 believi* is now 
Passing before him, such as Clod will not 
Permit to visit any but a. man 
Who has been guilty of some horrid crime. 

[ Marmaduko disappears. 

Osw, The game is up ! — 

For. If it be needful. Sir, 

I will assist you to lay hands upon 
him. 

Osw* No, no, my Friend, you may pursue 
your business — 

*T is a jK)or wretch of an unsettled mind, 
Who has a trick of stiiiying from his keep- 
ers; 20 

We must be gentle. Leave him to my 
care. [Frit Forester. 

If his own eyes play false with him, these 
freaks 

Of fancy shall be cniickly tamed by mine; 
The goal is reached. My Master shall be- 
come 

A shadow of myself — made by myself. 


Scene — The edge of the Moor 

Marmadukr and Eldred enter from 
opposite sides. 

Mar* (raising his eyes §nd perceiving 
Eldred). In any comer of this 
savage Waste, 

Have you, good Peasant, seen a blind old 
Man ? 

Eld. I heard 

Mar. Y on heard liim, where ? when 

heard him ? 

Eld. As you know, 

The flr.st hours of last night were rough 
w'itli storm: 29 

I had been out in search of a stray heifer ; 
Returning late, I heard a moaning soiuid; 
I'hen, thinking that my fancy had deceived 
me, 

I hurried on, when straight a second moan, 
A human voice distinct, struck on my ear, 
So guided, distant a few steps, I found 
An aged Man, and such as you describe. 

Mar. Y^ou heard! — be called you to 
him ? Of all men 

The best and kindest ! — but where is he ? 
guide me, 

That I niay see him. 

Eld. On a ridge of rocks 

A lonesome Chapel stands, deserted now: 
The bell is left, which no one dares remove; 
And, wiien the stormy wind blows o*er the 
peak, 

It rings, as if a human hand were there 
To pull the cord. I guess he must have 
heard it; 

I And it had led him tow^ards the precipice, 

I To climb up to the spot wdience the sound 
came; 

But he had failed through weakness. From 
his hand 

His staff had dropped, and close upon tlie 
brink 

Of a small pool of water be was laid, 

As if he had stooped to drink, and so re- 
mained 50 

Without the strength to rise. 

Mar. Well, well, he lives, 

And all is safe : wdiat said he ? 

Eld. But few words: 

He only sj)ake to me of a dear Daughter, 
Who, so he feared, would never see him 
more ; 

And of a Stranger to him, One by whom 
He had been sore misused; but he forgave 
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The wrong and the wrong-doer. You are 
troubled — 

Perhaps you are his son ? 

Mar. The All-seeing knows, 

I did not think, he had a living Child. — 
But whither did you carry him ? 

Eld. He was torn, 

His head was bruised, and there was blood 
about him 6i 

Mar. That was no work of mine. 

Eld. Nor was it mine. 

Mar. But had he strength to walk ? I 
could have borne Iiim 
A thousand miles. 

Eld. I am in poverty, 

And know how busy are the tongues of men; 
My heart was willing, Sir, but I am one 
Whose good deeds will not stand by their 
own light; 

And, though it smote me mort^ than words 
can tell, 

I left him. 

Mar. I believe that there are phantoms, 
That in the shape of man do cross our path 
On evil instigation, to make sjwrt 7 > 

Of our distress — and thou art one of them ! 
But things substantial have so pj*essed on 
me 

Eld. My wife and children came into my 
mind. 

Mar. Oh Monster ! Monster ! there arc 
three of us, 

And we shall howl together. 

[A/ter a pause and in a feeble voire. 

I am deserted 

At my worst need, my crimes have in a net 
{Pointing to Eldred) Entangled this poor 
man. — Where was it ? where ? 

[Dragging him along. 

Eld. T is needless; spare your violence. 
His Daughter 

Mar. Ay, in the word a thousand scor- 
pions lodge Ho 

This old mun had a Daughter. 

Eld. To the spot 

I hurried back with her. — O save me. Sir, 

From such a journey ! there was a black 

tree, 

A single tree; she thought it was her 
Father. — 

Oh Sir, I would not see that hour again 
For twenty lives. The daylight dawned, 
and now — 

Nay; hear my tale, *t is fit that you should 
hear it — 


As we approached, a solitary crow 
Rose from the spot; — the Daughter 
clapped her hands, 

And then T heard a shriek so terrible go 
[Marmaduke shrinl:s back. 
The startled bird quivered upon the wing. 

JIar. Dead, dead ! — 

Eld. (after a pause). A dismal matter, 
Sir, for me, 

And seems the like for you; if ’t is your 
wish, 

1 11 lead you to his Daughter; but 1 were 
best 

That she should bo prepared ; I 11 go before. 

Mar. There will be need of preparation. 

[Eldred goes off. 

Elea . (en ters ) . Master I 

Your limbs sink under you, shall I support 
you ? 

Mar. (taking her arm). Woman, 1 Ve 
l(?nt my body to the scrvic;e 
Which now thou tak’st upon thee. God for- 
bid 

Tlitit thou shouldst ever meet a like occa- 
sion » OO 

With such a purpose in thine heaii as mine 
was. 

El(a. Oh, why have I to do with things 
like these ? [B2xeunt. 

Scene changes to the door of Eldkkd’s 

cottage 

1 ooNKA seated — enter Eldbed. 

Eld. Your Fatlicr, Lady, from a wilful 
hand 

Has mot nukiiulnoss; so indeed he told me, 
And you romernber such was my rejMirt: 
From what has just befallen me I have 
cause 

To fear the very worst. 

Idon My Father is dead; 

Why dost thou come to me with words like 
these ? 

Eld. A wicked Man should answer for 
his crimes. 109 

Idon. Thou seest me wliat I am. 

Eld. It was most heiiiouB, 

And dotli call out for vengeance. 

Idon. Do not add, 

I prithee, to the harm thou ’st done already. 

Eld. Hereafter you will thank me for 
this service. 

Hard by, a Man I met, who, from plain 
l)roof8 
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Of interfering Heaven, I have no doubt, 
Laid hands upon your Father. Fit it were 
You should prepare to meet him. 

Idmi, I have nothing 

To do with others; help me to my Father — 
[ 5 Ae turns and sees Marmaduke leaning 
on Eleanor — throws herself upon his 
neck, and after some time, 

III joy I met thee, but a few hours past; 
And thus we meet again ; <me human stay 
Is left me still in thee. Nay, shake not so. 
Mar, In such a wilderness — to see no 
thing, 122 

No, not the pitying moon ! 

Jdon. And perish so. 

Mar. Without a dog to moan for him. 
Idon. Think not of it, 

But enter there and see him how lu* sleeps, 
Tranquil as he had died in his own bed. 
Mar. Traiiipiil — why not ? 

Jdon. Oil, peace ! 

Mar. He is at peace; 

Ilis body is at rest: there was a plot, 

A hideous plot, against the soul of lujui: 

It took effect — iind yet I battled it, 130 
In some degree. 

Jdon. Between ns sUmkI, 1 thotight, 
A cup of consolation, tilled from Heaven 
For both our needxs; must 1 , and in thy pre- 
sencis 

Alonepartakeof it? — Belovt’^d Marmaduke! 
Mar. (live me a i*eason why the wnsest 
thing 

That the earth owns shall never choose to 
(lie. 

But some one must be near to count his 
groans. 

The wounded deer retires to solitude, 

And dies in solitude: all things but man, 
All die in solitude. 

IMoving towards the cottage door. 

Mysterious God, 140 
If she had never lived I had not done it ! — 
Jdon. Alas, the thought of such a cruel 
death 

Has overwhelmed liim. — 1 must follow. 

Eld. Lady ! 

You will do well; (she goes) unjust suspicion 
may 

Cleave to this Stranger: if, upon his enter- 
ing, 

The dead Man heave a groan, or from his 
side 

Uplift his hand — that would be evidence. 
Elea. Shame I Eldred, shame ! 


Mar. (both returning). The dead have 
but one face (to himself ). 

And such a Man — so meek and unoffend- 
ing — 149 

Helpless and harmless as af>abe: a Man, 
By obvious signal to the world^s protection, 
Solemnly dedicated — to decoy him I — 
Jdon. Oh, had you seen him living ! — 
Mar. I (so filled 

With horror is this world) am unto thee 
The thing most jireeious, that it now con- 
tains: 

I'herefore through me alone must be re- 
vealed 

By whom thy Parent w^as destroyed, Idoneal 
1 have the proofs ! — 

Jdon. O miserable Father ! 

Thou didst command me to bless all man* 
kind ; 

Nor to this moment, have 1 ever wished i(x> 
Evil to any living thing; but hear me, 

Hear me, ye Hcavous ! — (kneeling) — may 
vengeauee haunt the fiend 
For this most cruel munler: let liiin live 
And movt‘ in terror of the elements; 

The thunder send him on his knees to prayer 
In the open strc(*ts, and let him think he 
sees. 

If e’er he (uitereth the house of GckI, 

The I'oof, self-moved, unsettling o’er his 
head ; 

And let him, wlien he w^ould lie down at 
night, 

Point to his wif(‘ the blood-drops on his 
]>illow ! 170 

Mar. My voi(*c was silent, but my heart 
hath joined tliee. 

Jdon. (/rauinr/ 07 J Marinatluke). Left to 
the mercy of that savage Man ! 

How could he call upon his Child! — O 
Friend ! [ Turns to Mannaduke. 

My faithful true and only Comforter. 

Mar. Ay, come to me and wu^ep. (He 
kisses her.) ( J’o Eldretl.) Yes, Var- 
let, look, 

Tlio devils at such sights do clap their hsuids. 

[Eldred retires alarmed. 
Jdon. Thy vest is torn, thy cheek is dead- 
ly pale; 

Hast thou pursued the monster ? 

Mar. I have found him. — 

Oh ! would that thou hadst perished in the 
flames ! 

Jdon. Here art thou, then can I be deso- 
late ? — 180 
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Mar* There was a time, when this pro- 
tecting hand 

Availed against the mighty; never more 
Shall blessings wait upon a deed of mine. 
Idon, Wild ^oi'ds for me to hear, forme, 
an orj>han 

Committed to thy guardianship by Heaven; 
And, if thou hast forgiven me, let me hope, 
In this deep sorrow, trust, that 1 am tliiiie 
For closer care; — here, is no malady. 

\Taking his arm. 
Mar* There, is a malady — 

(^Striking his heart and forehead^. And here, 
and here, 

A mortal malady. — I am acciu*st : 190 

All natiu’e curses me, and in my heart 
Thy cui'se is fixed; the truth must be laid 
bare. 

It must be told, and borne. I am the man, 
(Abused, betrayed, but how it matters not) 
Presumptuous abovi' all that ever breathed, 
Who, casting as 1 thought a guilty IVrson 
Upon Heaven’s righteous judgment, did be- 
come 

An instrument of Fientls. Tlu-ough me, 
through me 
Thy Father perished. 

Idon* Perished — by what mischance ? 
Mar. Beloved ! — if I dared, so would I 
call thee — 

Conflict must cease, and, in thy frozen heart, 
The extremes of sufl'ering meet in absolute 
peacie. [//e gives her a letter. 

Idon. (reads). Be not sui*|>rised if you 
bear that some signal judgment has befalhm 
the man who calls himself your father; he 
is now with me, as his signature will shew: 
abstain from conjeetui*e till you see me. 

<< Herbkrt. 

‘‘ Marmaouke.” 

The writing Oswald’s; the signature my 
Father’s: 

(Looks steadily at the paper). And here is 
yours, — or do my eyes deceive me ? 
You have then seen my Father ? 

Mar. He has leaned 

Upon this arm. 

Idon. You led him towards the Convent ? 
Mar. That Convent was Stone- Arthur 
Castle. Thither 212 

We were his guides. I on that night re- 
solved 

That he should wait thy coming till the day 
Of resurrection, 

Idon, Miserable Woman, 


Too quickly moved, too easily giving way, 

I put denial on thy suit, and heuce. 

With the disastrous issue of last night. 

Thy perturbation, and these frantic words. 
Be calm, I pray thee ! 

Mar. Oswald 

Idon. Name him not. 

Enter female Beggar, 

Beg. And be is dead ! — that Moor — 
how shall 1 cross it ? 221 

By night, by day, never sliall I be able 
To travel half a mile alone. — Good Lady I 
Forgive me ! — Saints forgive me. Haa I 
thought 

It woidd have come to this ! — 

Idon. What brings you hither ? speak ! 

Beg. /o Maniiaduke). This in- 

nocent Gentleman. Sweet heavens ! 
I told him 

Such tales of your dead Father ! — God is 

1 thought tliere was no hanii; but that bad 
Man, 

He bribed me with his gold, and looked so 
fieT*c(‘. 

Mercy ! I said 1 know not what — oh pity 
me — 210 

I said, sweet Lady, you were not his Daugh- 
te.Y — 

Pity me, 1 am haunted ; — thrice this day 
My conscience made me wish to be struck 
blind ; 

And then I would have prayed, and had 110 
voice. 

Idon. {to Marmaduke). Was it my Far- 
ther ? — no, no, no, for lie 
Was meek and jiatient, feeble, old and blind, 
Helpless, and loved me dearer than his life. 
— But li(*ar me. For one question, I have 
a heart 

That wdll sustain me. Did you murder him ? 

Mar. No, not by stroke of arm. But 
learn th«‘ process: 240 

Proof after proof was pressed u})on me; 
guilt 

Made evident, as seemed, by blacker guilt, 
Whose impious folds enwrapi>ed even thee; 
aiul truth 

And innocence, embodied in his looks, 

His words and tones and gestures, did but 
seive 

With me to aggravate his crimes, and 
heaped 

Ruin u|)on the cause for which they pleaded. 
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Then pity crossed the path of ray resolve: 
Confounded, I looked up to Heaven, and 
cast, 

Idonea ! thy blind Father, on the Ordeal 250 
Of the bleak Waste — left him — and so he 
died ! — 

[Idonea sinks senseless ; Beffgar, Elea- 
nor, eic.f crowd round, and bear her off. 
Why may we speak these tilings, and do no 
more; 

Why should a tlirust of the ann have such 
a power. 

And words that tell these things be heard 
in vain ? 

She is not dead. Why ! ^ — if I loved this 
Woman, 

I would take care she never woke again; 
But she WILL wake, and she will for 

me. 

And say, no blame was mine — and so, poor 
fool, 

Will waste her curses on anotlier name. 

[//e tvalks about distractedly. 

Enter Osw’ald. 

Osw. (fo himself). Strong to o’erturn, 
strong also to build up. 

[ 7 V; Marinaduke. 
The starts and salluvs of our last encounter 
Were natural enough; but that, J trust, 

Is all gone by. You have cast otf the 
eliains 

That fetter(>d your nobility of mind — 
DeliveiTd heart and hea<l ! 

L(*t us to Falestine; 
This is a paltry field for enterprise. 

Mar. Ay, what shall we encounter next ? 
This issue — 

T was nothing more than darkness deepen- 
ing darkness, 

And weakness crowned with the impotenct* 
of death ! — 

Your pupil is, you se(*, an apt profic'ient. 

(Ironically.) j-n 

Start not ! — Here is anotlier face har<l by ; 
Come, let us take a )H‘ep at both together, 
And, with a voice at which the dead will 
quake. 

Resound the praise of your morality — 

Of this too much. 

{^Drawing Oswald towards the Cottage 
— stops short at the door. 

Men are there, millions, Oswald, 
Who with bare hands would have plucked 
out thy heart 


And flung it to the dogs: but I am raised 
Above, or sunk below, aD further sense 
Of provocation. Leave me, with the weight 
Of that old Man^s forgiveness on thy 
heart, • 280 

Pressing Jis heavily as it doth on mine. 
Coward I have been; know, there lies not 
now 

Within the compass (>f a mortal thought, 

A deed that I would shrink from; — but to 
endure, 

That is rny destiny. May it be thine: 

'riiy office, thy ambition, be henceforth 
To feed remorse, to welcome every sting 
Of penitential anguish, yea with tears. 
When seas and continents shall lie between 
us — 

The wider space the better — we may 
find 290 

In such a course fit links of sympathy, 

An incommunicable rivalship 
Maintained, for [leaecful ends beyond our 
view. 

on fused voices — set'eral of the hand 
enter — rush upon Oswald, and 
him. 

One of them. I would have dogged him 
tc» the jaws of hell — 

Osw. Ha ! is it so ! — That vagrant Hag ! 
— this comes 

Of having left a tiling like her abve ! 

[Aside. 

Several voices. Despatch him ! 

Osw. If I ])ass beneath a rock 

.Vnd shout, and, with the echo of my voice, 
Bring down a heap of ndibish, and it crush 
me, 209 

I die without dishemour. Famished, starv’ed, 
A Fool and Coward blended to my wish ! 

^Smiles scornfully and exultingly at 
Alarmaduke. 

Wal. T is done! (Stahshim'). 

Another of the Band. The ruthless 
Traitor ! 

. 1 /ar. A rash deed ! — 

With that r(‘pr<M)f I do resign a station 
Of which I have been proud. 

Wil. (approaching Marinaduke). O ray 
poor Master ! 

Mar. Discerning Monitor, ray faithful 
Wilfred, 

Why art tliou here ? [ Turning to Wallace. 

Walltu‘e, upon these Borders, 
Many there be whose eyes will not want 
cause 
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To weep that I am gone. Brothers in 
arms ! 

Raise on that dreary Waste a monument 
That may record my story: nor let words — 
Few must th»ry be, and delicate in theii* 
touch 3 It 

As light itself — be these withheld from 
Her 

Who, through most wicked arts, was made 
an orphan 

By One who would have died a thousand 
times, 

To shield her from a moment’s harm. To 
you, 

Wallace and Wilfred, I commend the Lady, 
By lowly nature reared, as if to make 
her 

In all things worthier of that noble birth, 
Whose long-suspended rights are now on 
the eve 319 

Of restoration: with your tendei-est care 

Watch over her, I pray — sustain her 

Several of the Band {eagerly). Captain ! 


Mar. No more of that; in sUenoe hear 
my doom: 

A hermitage has furnished fit relief 

To some offenders: other penitents, 

Less patient in their wretchedness, have 
fallen. 

Like the old Roman, on their own sword’s 
point. 

They had their choice : a wanderer must /go, 

The Sj)ectre of that imioceut Man, my 
guide. 

No human ear shall ever hear me speak; 

No human dwelling ever give me food, 330 

Or sleep, or rest: but, over waste and 
wild, 

In search of nothing, that this earth can 
give, 

But expiation, will I wander on — 

A Man by pain and thought compelled to 
live. 

Yet loathing life — till anger is appeased 

In Heaven, and Mercy give.s me leave to 
die. 


THE REVERIE OF POOR SUSAN 
1797. 1800 

This arose out of my observation of the af- 
fecting music of these birds hanging in this 

way in the London streets during the freshness 

and stillness of the Spring morning. 

At the comer of Wood Street, when day- 
light appears, 

Hangs a Thrush that sings loud, it has 
simg for three years: 

Poop Susan has passed by the spot, and has 
heard 

In the silence of morning the song the 
Bird. 

T is a note of enchantment ; what ails her ? 
She sees 

A mountain ascending, a vision of trees; 

Bright volumes of vapour through Lotlibury 
glide, 

And a river flows on through the vale of 
Cheapside. 

Green pastures she views in the midst of 
the dale, 

Down which she so often has tripped with 
her pail; 


And a single small cottage, a nest like a 
dov'c’s, 

The one only dwellmg on earth that she 
loves. 

She looks, and her heart is in heaven: but 
they fade, 

The mist .and the river, the hill and the 
shade : 

Tlie stream will not flow, and the hill will 
not rise, 

And the colours have all passed away from 
her eyes ! 


THE BIRTH OF LOVE 
1797. 1842 

Translated from some French stanzas by 
Francis Wrangham, and printed in “ Poems by 
Francis Wrangham, M. A.” 

When Love was bom of heavenly line, 
What dire intrigues disturbed Cythera’s 

Till cried, ^*A mother’s heart is 

mine; 

None but myself shall nurse my boy.” 
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But, infant as he was, the child 

In that divine embrace enchanted lay; 

And, by the beauty of the vase beguiled, 
Forgot the beverage — and pined away. 

‘<And must my offspring languish in my 
sight ? ” 

(Alive to all a mother’s pain, lo 

The Queen of Beauty thus her court 
addressed) 

“No: Let the most discreet of all my train 
Receive him to her breast: 

Think all, he is the God of young delight.” 

Then Tendkkness with Candour joined, 
And (tAIETY the charming office sought; 
Nor even Delicacy stayed behind: 

But none of those fair Gra<^es brought 
Wherewith to nurse the child — and still 
he pined. 

Some fond hearts to Compliance seemed 
inclined ; 20 

But she had surely spoiled the boy: 

And sad experience forbade a tliought 
On the wild Goddess of Yolui’Tuous Joy. 

Long undecided lay th’ im|K)rtant ehoic'e, 

Till of the beauteous court, at length, a voice 
Pronomieed the mime of Hoi*E : — The 
conscious child 

Stretched forth his little anus, and smiled. 

’T i.s said Enjoyment (who averred 
The charge belonged to her alone) 

Jealous that Hope had been preferred 30 
Laid snares to make the babe her own. 

Of Innocence the garb she took. 

The blushing mien and downcast look; 

And came her services to proffer: 

And Hope (what has not Hope believed ! ) 
By that seducing air deceived, 

Accepted of the offer. 

It ham)ened that, to sleep inclined. 

Deluded Hope for one short hour 
To that false Innocenck^s ])ower 40 
Her little charge consigned. I 

The Goddess then her lap with sweetmeats 
filled 

And gave, in handfuls gave, the treacher- 
ous store: 

A wild delirium first the infant thrilled; 

But soon upon her breast he smik — to 
wake no more. 


A NIGHT-PIECE 
1798. 1815 

Composed on the road between Nethe 
Stowoy and Alfoxden, extempore. I distinctly 
recollect the very moment when I was struck, 
as described, — “ He looks up — the clouds are 
split,” etc. 

The sky is overcast 

With a continuous cloud of texture close, 
Heavy and wan, all whitened by the Moon, 
Which through that veil is indistinctly seen, 
A dull, contracted circle, yielding light 
So feebly spread, that not a shadow falls. 
Chequering the ground — from rock, plant, 
tree, or tower. 

At length a pleasant instantaneous gleam 
Stiirtles the pensive traveller while he 
trciids 

His lonesome path, with imobserving eye 
Bent earthwards; he looks up — the clouds 
are split 

Asunder, — and above his head he sees 
The clear Moon, and the glory of the hea- 
vens. 

There, in a blaek-blue vault she sails along. 
Followed by imdtitudes of stars, that, small 
And sharp, and bright, along the dark abyss 
Drive as she drives: how fast they wheel 
away, 

Yet vanish not ! — the wind is in the tree, 
But they are silent; — still they roll along 
Immeasurably distant; and the vault, 

Built round by those white elouds, enor- 
mous elouds, 

Still deejHuis its unfathomable depth. 

At length the Vision closes; and the mind, 
Not undisturbed by the delight it feels, 
Which slowly settles into peaceful calm, 

Is left to muse upon the solemn scene. 


WE ARE SEVEN 
1798. 1798 

Written at Alfoxden in the spring of 1708, 
under circunistmices somewhat remarkable. 
The little girl who is the heroine I met within 
the area of Goodrich Castle in the year 1703. 
Having left the Isle of Wi|^ht and crossed 
I Salisbury Plain, as mentioned in the pi*eface to 
*' Guilt and Sorrow,” I proceeded by Bristol up 
the Wye, and so on to North Wales, to the 
I Vale of Clwydd, where 1 spent my summer 
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under the roof of the father of my friend, Rob- 
ert Jones. In reference to this Poem I will 
here mention one of the most remarkable facts 
in my own poetic history and that of Mr. Cole- 
ridge. In the spring of the year 1708, he, my 
Sister, and myself, started from Alfoxden, 
pretty late in the afternoon, with a view to 
visit Lenton and the valley of Stones near it ; 
and as our united funds wore very small, we 
agreed to defray the expense of the tour by 
writing a poem, to be sent to the New Monthly 
Magazine set up by Phillips the bookseller, and 
edited by Dr. Aikin. Accordingly we set off 
and proceeded along the Quantock Hills to- 
wards Watcliet, and in the course of this walk 
was planned the poem of the “ Ancient Mari- 
ner,” founded on a dream, as Mr. Coleridge 
said, of his friend, Mr. Cruikshank. Much the 
greatest part of the story was Mr. Coleridge's 
invention; but certain parts 1 myself sug- 
gested: — for example, some crime was to be 
committed which should bring upon the old 
Navigator, as Coleridge afterwards delighted 
to call him, the spectral persecution, as a con- 
sequence of that crime, and liis own wander- 
ings. I had been reading in blielvock’s Voy- 
ages a day or two before that while doubling 
Cape Horn they fre(pjenUy saw Albatrosses 
in that latitude, the largest, sort of soa-fowl, 
some extending their wings twelve or fifteen 
feet. “Suppose,” said I, ‘‘you represent him 
as having killed one of these birds on entering 
the South Sea, and that the tutelary Spirits of 
those regions take upon them to avenge the 
crime.” The incident was thought fit for tlie 
purpose and adopted accordingly. I also sug- 
gested the navigation of the ship by the dead 
men, but do not recollect that 1 had anything 
more to do with the scheme of the poem. The 
Gloss with which it was subsequently accom- 
panied was not thought of by either of us at 
the time ; at least, not a hint of it was given to 
me, and I have no doubt it was a gratuitous 
after-thought. We began the composition to- 
gether on that, to me, memorable evening. I 
furnished two or three lines at the beginning of 
the poem, in particular : — 

** And listened like a three years* child ; 

The Mariner had his will.” 

These trifling contributions, all but one (which 
Mr. C. has with unnecessary scrupulosity re- 
corded) slipt out of his mind as they well 
might. As we endeavoured to proceed con- 
jointly (I speak of the same evening) our re- 
spective manners proved so widely different 
that it would have been quite presumptuous in 
me to do anything but separate from an under- 
taking which I could only have been a 
clog. We returned after a few days from a 


delightful tour, of which I have many pleas- 
ant, and some of them droll-enougb, recollec- 
tions. We returned by Dulverton to Alfoxden. 
The “ Ancient Mariner ” grew and grew till it 
became too important for our first object, 
which was limited to our expectation of five 
pounds, and we began to talk of a Volume, 
which was to consist, as Mr. Coleridge has told 
the world, of poems chiefly on supernatural 
subjects taken from common life, but looked 
at, as much as might be, through an imagina- 
tive medium. Accordingly I wrote “ The Idiot 
Boy,” “ Her eyes are wild,” etc., “We are 
seven,” “The Thorn,” and some others. To 
return to “ We are seven,” the piece that called 
forth this note, I composed it while walking in 
the grove at Alfoxden. My friends will not 
deem it too trifling to relate that while walking 
to and fro I composed the last stanza first, hav- 
ing begun with the last line. When it was all 
but finished, I came in and recited it to Mr. 
Coleridge and my Sister, and said, “ A prefa- 
tory stanza must be added, and I should sit 
doA^ii to our little tea-meal with greater plea- 
sure if my task were finished.” I mentioned in 
substance what 1 wished to be expressed, and 
Coleridge immediately threw off the stanza 
thus : — 

” A little child, dear brother Jern,” — 

I objected to the rhyme, “ dear brother Jem,” 
as being ludicrous, but we all enjoyed the joke 

of hitching-in our friend, James T ’s name, 

who was familiarly called Jem. He was the 
brother of the dramatist, and this reminds me 
of an anecdote which it may be worth while 
here to notice. The said Jem got a sight of 
the Lyrical Ballads as it was going through the 
press at Bristol, during which time I was resid- 
ing ill that city. One evening he came to me 
with a grave face, and said, “ Wordsworth, I 
have seen the volume that Coleridge and you 
are about to publish. There is one poem in it 
w'hich I earnestly entreat you will cancel, for, if 
published, it will make you everlastingly ridi- 
culous.” I answered that I felt much obliged 
by the interest he took in my good name as a 
writer, and begged to know what was the un- 
fortunate piece he alluded to. He said, ‘‘ It is 
called ‘We are seven.’” Nay! said 1, that 
shall take its chance, however, and he left me 
in despair. I have only to add that in the 
spring of 1841 I revisited Goodrich Castle, not 
having seen that part of the Wye since 1 met 
the little Girl there in 1798. It would have 
given me greater pleasure to have found in the 
neighbouring hamlet traces of one who had in- 
terested me so much ; but that was impossible, 
as unfortunately I did not even know her 
name. The ruin, from its position and fea- 
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tares, is a most impressive object. I could not 
but deeply regret that its solemnity was im- 
paired by a fantastic new Castle set up on a 
projection of the same ridge, as if to show how 
far modem art can go in surpassing all that 
could be done by antiquity and nature with 
their united graces, remembrances, and associa- 
tions. 

• A SIMPLE Child, 

That lightly draws its breath, 

And feels its life in every limb, 

What should it know of death ? 

I met a little cottage Girl: 

She was eight years old, she said; 

Her hair was thick with many a curl 
That clustered round her head. 

She had a rustic, woodland air, 

And she was wildly clad: lo 

Her eyes were fair, and very fair; 

— Her beauty made me glad. 

* Sisters and brothers, little Maid, 

How many may you be ? 

** How many ? Seven in all,” she said 
And wondering looked at me. 

** And where are they ? I pray you tell.” 
She answered, Seven are we; 

And two of us at Conway dwell, 

And two are gone to sea. 20 

“ Two of ns in the church-yard lie. 

My sister and my brother; 

And, ill the church-yard cottage, T 

Dwell near them with my mother.” 

« 

“ You say that two at Conway dwell, 

And two are gone to sea, 

Yet ye are seven ! — I pray you tell, 

Sweet Maid, how this may be.” 

Then did the little Maid reply, 

Seven boys and girls are we ; 30 

Two of us in the church-yard lie, 

Beneath the church-yard tree.” 

“ You nm about, my little Maid, 

Your limbs they are alive; 

If two are in the church-yard laid. 

Then ye are only five.” 

“ Their graves are green, they may be seen,” 
The little Maid replied, 


“ Twelve steps or more from my mother’s 
door, 

And they are side by side, 40 

“ My stockings there I ofteiif knit, 

My kerchief there I hem; 

And there upon the ground I sit, 

And sing a song to them. 

“ And often after sunset, Sir, 

When it is light and fair, 

I take my little porringer, 

And eat my supper tliere. 

The first that died was sister Jane; 

In bed she moaning lay, 50 

Till God released her of her pain; 

And then she went away. 

“ So in the church-yard she was laid ; 

And, when the grass was dry, 

Together round lier grave we played, 

My brother John and 1 . 

‘‘And when the ground was white with 
snow, 

And I <?()uld run and slide, 

My brother John was forced to go, 

And he lies by her side.” 60 

“ How many are you, then,” said I, 

“ If they two are in heaven ? ” 

Quick was the little Maid’s reply, 

“ O Master ! we are seven.” 

“ But they are dead ; those two are dead ! 
Their spirits are in heaven ! ” 

’T was throwing words away; for still 
The little Maid would have her will, 

And said, “ Nay, we are seven ! ” 


ANECDOTE FOR FATHERS 

1798. 1798 

** Rotme vim. istam. falsa euim dicam, si coges.'* — 
Eusebius. 

This was suggested in front of Alfoxden. 
The Boy was a son of my friend, Basil Mon- 
tagu, who had been two or three years under 
our care. The name of Kilve is from a village 
on the Bristol Channel, about a mile from Al- 
foxden ; and the name of Liswyn Farm was 
taken from a beautiful spot on the Wye, 
When Mr. Coleridge, my Sister, and I, had 
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been Tisiting the famous John ThelwaU, 'who 
had taken refuge from politics, after a trial for 
high treason, with a view to bring up his fam- 
ily by the profits of agriculture, which proved 
as unfortunates a speculation as that he had 
fled from, Coleridge and he had both been 
public lecturers ; Coleridge mingling, with his 
politics. Theology, from which the other elocu- 
tionist abstained, unless it were for the sake of 
a sneer. This quondam community of public 
employment induced Thelwall to visit Cole- 
ridge at Nether JStowey, where he fell in my 
•way. He really was a man of extraordinary 
talent, an affectionate husband, and a good 
father. Though brought up in the City, he 
was truly sensible of the beauty of natural ob- 
jects. I remember once, when Coleridge, he, 
and I 'W'ere seated together upon the turf on 
the brink of a stream in the most beautiful 
part of the most beautiful glen of Alfoxden, 
Coleridge exclaimed, “ This is a place to recon- 
cile one to all the jarrings and conflicts of the 
wide world.” — '* Nay,” said Thelwall, “ to 
make one forget them altogether.” The visit 
of this man to Coleridge was, as 1 believe 
Coleridge has related, the occasion of a spy 
being sent by Government to w'atch our pro- 
ceedings, which were, I can say with truth, 
such as the world at large would have thought 
ludicrously harmless. 

I HAVE a boy of five years old; 

His face is fair and fresli to see; 

His limbs are cast in beauty’s mould, 

And dearly he loves me. 

One morn we strolled on onr dry walk, 

Our quiet borne all full m view. 

And held such intermitted talk 
As we are wont to do. 

My thoughts on former pleasures ran ; 

I thought of Kilve’s delightful shore, lo 
Our pleasant home when spring began, 

A long, long year before. 

A day it was when I could hear 
Some fond regrets to entertain; 

With so much happiness to spare, 

I could not feel a pain. 

The green earth echoed to the feet 
Of lambs that hounded through the glade, 
From shade to sunshine, and as fleet 
From stmshine hack to shade. 30 

Birds warbled round me — and each trace 
Of inward sadness had its charm; 


Kilve, thought I, was a favoured place, 
And so is Liswyn farm. 

My boy beside me tripped, so slim 
And graceful in his rustic dress ! 

And, as we talked, I questioned him, 

In very idleness. 

Now tell me, had you rather be,” 

I said, and took him by the arm, 30 

« On Kilve’s smooth shore, by the green sea, 
Or here at Liswyn farm ? ” 

In careless mood he looked at me, 

While still 1 held him by the arm, 

And said, At Kilve I rather be 
Than here at Liswyn farm.” 

“Noav, little Edward, say why so: 

My little Edward, tell me why.” — 

1 cannot tell, I do not know.” — 

“ Why, this is strange,” said I; 40 

“ For, here arc woods, hills smooth and 
warm : 

There surely must some reason be 
Why you would change sweet Liswyn farm 
For Kilve by the green sea.” 

At this, niy hoy hung down his head, 

He hluslied with shame, nor made reply; 
And three times to tluj child I said, 

Why, Edward, tell me why ? ” 

His head he raised — there was in sight, 

It caught his eye, he saw it plain — so 

U|Kin the house-top, glittering bright, 

A broad and gilded vane. 

Then did the hoy his tongue unlock, 

And eased his mind with this reply: 

“ At Kilve there was no weather-cock; 

And that ’s the reason why.” 

O dearest, dearest boy ! my heart 
For bettor lore would seldom yearn, 

Coidd I hut teach the hundredth part 
Of what from thee 1 learn. 60 


THE THORN 

1798. 1798 

Written at Alfoxden. Arose out of my ob- 
serving, on the ridge of Qnantook Hill, on a 
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Stormy day, a thorn which I had often past, in 
calm and bright weather, without noticing it. 
I said to myself, “ Cannot I by some invention 
do as much to make this Thorn permanently an 
impressive object as the storm has made it to 
my eyes at this moment ? I began the poem 
accordingly, and composed it with great rapid- 
ity. Sir George Beaumont painted a picture 
from it which Wilkie thought his best. He gave 
it me ; though when he saw it several times at 
Rydal Mount afterwards, he said, could 
make a better, and would like to paint the same 
subject over again.” The sky in this picture 
is nobly done, but it reminds one too much of 
Wilson. The only fault, however, of any con- 
sequence is the female figure, which is too old 
and decrepit for one likely to frequent an emi- 
nence on such a call. 

I 

** There is a Thom — it looks so old, 

In truth, you ’d find it hard to s«ay 
How it could ever have been young, 

It looks so old and grey. 

Not higher than a two years’ child 
It stands erect, this aged Thorn; 

No leaves it has, no prickly points; 

It is a mass of knotted joints, 

A wretched thing forlorn. 

It stands erect, and like a stone lo 

With lichens is it overgrown. 

II 

“ Like rock or stone, it is o’ergrown, 

With lichens to the very top, 

And hung with heavy tufts of moss, 

A melancholy crop: 

Up from the earth these mosses creep. 

And this poor Thorn they clasp it round 
So close, you ’d say that they are bent 
With plain and manifest intent 
To drag it to tlie ground; 20 

And all have joined in one endeavour 
To bury this poor Thorn for ever. 

HI 

** High on a mountain’s highest ridge, 
Where oft the stormy winter gale 
Cuts like a scythe, while through the clouds 
It sweeps from vale to vale; 

Not five yards from the mountain path, 
This Thorn you on your left espy; 

And to the left, three yards beyond, 

You see a little muddy pond 30 

Of water — never dry 
Though but of compass small, and bare 
To thirsty suns and parching air. 


IV 

“ And, close beside this aged Thom, 

There is a fresh and lovely sight, 

A beauteous heap, a hill of moss, 

Just half a foot in height. • 

All lovely colours there you see, 

All colours that were ever seen; 

And mossy network too is there, 

As if by hand of lady fair 
The work had woven been; 

And cups, the darlings of the eye, 

So deep is their vermilion dye. 

V 

“ Ah me ! what lovely tints are there 
Of olive green and scarlet bright. 

In spikes, in branches, and in stars, 

Green, red, and pearly white I 
This heap of earth o’ergrown with moss, 
Which close beside the Thorn you see, 50 
So fresh in all its beauteous dyes. 

Is like an infant’s grave in size, 

As like as like can be: 

But never, never any where. 

An infant’s grave was lialf so fair. 

VI 

“ Now would you see this aged Thom, 

This pond, and beauteous hill of moss, 

You must take care and choose your time 
The mountain when to cross. 

For oft there sits between the heap 60 
80 like an infant’s grave in size. 

And that same pond of which I spoke, 

A Woman in a scarlet cloak, 

And to herself she cries, 

‘ Oh misery ! oh misery ! 

Oh woe is me ! oh misery ! ’ 

VII 

** At all times of the day and night 
This wretched Woman thither goes; 

And she is known to every sttir, 

And every wind that blows; 70 

And there, beside the Thorn, she sits 
When the blue daylight ’s in the skies 
And when the whirlwind ’s on the hill, 

Or frosty air is keen and still. 

And to herself she cries, 

* Oh misery I oh misery ! 

Oh woe is me ! oh misery ! ’ ” 

VIII 

“ Now wherefore, thus, by day and night. 
In rain, in tempest, and in snow, 
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Thus to the dreary mouutaiii-top 80 

Does this poor Woman go ? 

And why sits she beside the Thom 
When the blue daylight ’s in the sky, 

Or when the ^/hirlwind ’s on the hiU, 

Or frosty air is keen and still, 

And wherefore does she cry ? — 

0 wherefore ? wherefore ? tell me why 
Does she repeat that doleful cry ? ” 

IX 

“I cannot tell; I wish I could; 

For the true reason no one knows: 90 

But would you gladly view the spot, 

The spot to which she goes; 

The hillock like an infant’s gi*ave. 

The pond — and Thorn, so old and grey ; 
Pass by her door — ’t is seldom shut — 
And, if you see her in her hut — 

Then to the spot away ! 

1 never heard of such as dare 
Approach the spot when she is there.” 

X 

‘‘ But wherefore to the mountain-top too 
Can this mihappy W oiuan go ? 

Whatever star is in tlie skies. 

Whatever wind may blow ? ” 

“ Full twenty years are j)ast and gone 
Since she (her name is Martha Hay) 

Gave Avith a maiden’s true good-will 
Her company to Stephen Hill; 

And she was blithe and gay. 

While friends and kindred all approved 
Of him whom tenderly she loved. no 

XI 

And they had fixed the wedding day, 

The morning that must wed them both; 
But Stephen to another Maid 
Had sworn another oath ; 

And, with this other Maid, to church 
Unthinking Stephen went — 

Poor Mai-tha ! on that woeful day 
A pang of pitOess dismay 
Into her soul was sent; 

A fire was kindled in her breast, 120 

Which might not burn itself to rest. 

XII 

“ They say, full six months after this, 
While yet the summer leaves were green, 
She to the mountain-top would go. 

And there was often seen. 

What could she seek ? — or wish to hide ? 


Her state to any eye was plain ; 

She was with child, and she was mad ; 

Yet often was she sober sad 

From her exceeding pain. 130 

0 guilty Father — would that death 
Had saved him from tliat breach of faith ! 

XIII 

‘‘ Sad case for such a brain to hold 
Communion with a stirring child ! 

Sad case, as you may think, for one 
Who had a brain so wild ! " 

Last Christmas-eve we talked of this, 

And grey-haiied Wilfred of the glen 
Held that the unborn infant wrought 
About its mother’s heart, and brought 140 
Her senses ba<*k again: 

And, when at last her time drew near, 

Her looks were calm, her senses clear. 

XIV 

“ More know I not, I wish I did, 

And it should all bo told to you; 

For what became of this poor child 
No mortal ever knew; 

Nay — if a child to her was born 
No earthly tongue could ever tell; 

And if ’t was born alive or dead, 150 

Far less could this with proof be said; 

But some remember well, 

That Martha Hay about this time 
W ould up the momitain often climb. 

XV 

“ And all that winter, when at night 
The wind blew from the mountain-peak, 

’T was worth your wdiile, though in the dark. 
The churchyard path to seek! 

For many a time and oft were heard 
Cries coming from the mountain head: 160 
Some ]»lainly living voices were; 

And others, I ’ve heard nmny swear, 

Were voices of the dead: 

1 tiaimot think, whate’er they say. 

They had to do with Mai*tha Hay. 

XVI 

** But that she goes to this old Thom, 

The Thorn which I described to you, 

And there sits in a scarlet cloak 
I will be sworn is true. 

For one day with my telescope, X70 

To view the ocean wide and bright, 

When to this countiy first I came. 

Ere I had heard of Martha’s name, 
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I climbed the mountain’s height: — 

A storm came on, and 1 could see 
No object higher than my knee. 

XVII 

“’Twas mist and rain, and storm and 
rain: 

No screen, no fence could I discover; 

And then the wind ! in sooth, it was 
A wind full ten times over. i8o 

I looked around, I thought I saw 
A jutting crag, — and off I ran, 
Head-foremost, tlirougli the driving rain, 
The shelter of the crag to gain; 

And, as I am a man, 

Instead of jutting crag, I found 
A Woman seated on the ground. 

XVIII 

“ I did not speak — 1 saw her face ; 

Her face ! — it was enough for me ; 

I turned about and heard her cry, xoo 

‘ Oh misery ! oh misery ! ’ 

And there she sits, until the moon 
Througli half the clear blue sky will go; 
And, when the little breezes make 
The waters of the pond to shake, 

As all the country know, 

She shudders, and you hear her cry, 

* Oh misery I oh misery ! ’ ” 

XIX 

** But what ’s the Thorn ? and what the 
pond ? 

And what the hill of moss to her ? 200 

And what the creeping breeze that comes 
The little pond to stir ? ” 

“ I cannot tell ; but some will say 
She hanged her baby on the tree; 

Some say she drowned it in the pond, 
Which is a little step beyond : 

But all and each agree. 

The little Babe was buried tliere, 

Beneath that hill of moss so fair. 

XX 

** I Ve heard, the moss is spotted red 210 
With drops of that poor infant’s blood ; 

But kill a new-born infant thus, 

I do not think she could ! 

Some say, if to the pond you go. 

And fix on it a steady view. 

The sliadow of a babe you trace, 

A baby and a baby’s face. 

And that it looks at you; 


Whene’er you look on it, ’t is plain 
The baby looks at you again. 

XXI 

** And some had sworn an oafh that she 
Should be to public justice brought; 

And for the little infant’s bones 
With sj)ades they would have sought. 

But instantly the hill of moss 
Before their eyes began to stir ! 

And, for full fifty yards around. 

The grass — it shook upon the ground ! 

Yet all do still aver 

The little Babe lies buried there, 230 

Beneath that hill of moss so fair. 

XXII 

“ I cannot tell how tliis may be, 

But plain it is the Thorn is bound 
With heavy tufts of moss that .strive 
To drag it to the ground; 

And this 1 know, full many a time, 

When slie was on the mountain high, 

By day, and in the silent night. 

When all the stars shone clear and bright, 
That I have heard her cry, 240 

‘ Oh misery ! oh misery ! 

Oh woe is me ! oh misery ! ’ ” 


GOODY BLAKE AND HARRY GILL 

A TKU?: STORY 

1798. 1798 

Written at Alfoxden. The incident from 
Dr. Darwin’s Zoonoinia. 

Oh ! what’s the matter ? what ’s the matter? 
What is ’t that ails young Harry Gill ? 
That evermore his teeth they chatter, 
Chatter, chatter, chatter still ! 

Of waistcoats Harry has no lack, 

Good dufde grey, and flainiel fine; 

He has a blanket on his back, 

And coats enough to smother nine. 

In March, December, and in July, 

’Tis all the same with Harry Gill; 10 

The neighbours tell, and tell you truly, 

His teeth they chatter, chatter still. 

At night, at morning, and at noon, 

’Tis all the same with Harry Gill; 

Beneath the sun, beneath the moon, 

His teeth they chatter, chatter still ! 
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Young Harry was a lusty drover, 

And who so stout of limb as he ? 

His cheeks were red as ruddy clover; 

His voice was like the voice of three. ao 
Old Goody Bkke was old and poor; 

111 fed she was, and thinly clad; 

And any man who passed her door 
Might see how poor a hut she had. 

All day she spun in her jxior dwelling: 

And then her tlirec hours’ work at night, 
Alas ! ’t was hardly worth the telling, 

It would not pay for candle-light. 

Remote from sheltered village-green. 

On a hill’s northern side she dwelt, 30 
Where from sea-blasts the hawthorns 
lean, 

And hoary dews are slow to melt. 

By the same fire to boil their pottage. 

Two poor old Dames, as I have known, 
Will often live in one small cottage; 

But she, poor Woman ! housed alone. 

’T was well enough when summer came, 
The long, warm, lightsome summer-day. 
Then at her door the caniy Dame 
Would sit, as any linnet, gay. 40 

But when the ice our streams did fet- 
ter. 

Oh then how her old bones would shake t 
You would liave said, if you had met her, 
’T was a hard time for Goody Blake. 

Her evenings then were dull and dead: 

Sad case it w^as, as you may think, 

For very cold to go to bed, 

And then for cold not sleep a wink. 

O joy for her ! whene’er in winter 
The winds at night had made a rout; 50 
And scattered many a lusty splinter 
And many a rotten bough about. 

Yet never had she, well or sick. 

As every man who knew her says, 

A pile beforehand, turf or stick. 

Enough to warm her for three days. 

Now, when the frost was past enduring, 
And made her poor old bones to ache. 
Could any thing be more alluring 
Than an old hedge to Goody Blake ? 60 

And, now and then, it must be said. 

When her old bones were cold and chill. 
She left her fire, or left her bed. 

To seek the hedge of Harry Gill. 


Now Harry he had long suspected 
This trespass of old Goody Blake; 

And vowed that she should be detected — 
That he on her would vengeance take. 

And oft from his warm fire he ’d go, 

And to the fields his road would take; 70 
And there, at night, in frost and snow, 

He watched to seize old Goody Blake. 

And once, behind a rick of barley. 

Thus looking out did Harry stand: 

The moon was full and shining clearly, 

And crisp with frost the stubble land. 

— He hears a noise — he ’s all awake — 
Again ? — on tip-toe down the hill 
He softly creeps — ’t is Goody Blake ; 

She *s at the hedge of Harry Gill I 80 

Right glad was he when he beheld her: 
Stick after stick did Goody pull: 

He stood beliind a bush of elder, 

Till .she had filled her apron full. 

When with her load she turned about. 

The by-way ba(;k again to take ; 

He started forward, with a shout, 

And .sprang upon poor (joody Blake. 

And fiercely by the ann he took her. 

And by the ann he held her fast, 90 

And fiercely by the arm be .shook her, 

And cried, I ’ve caught you then at 
last ! ” — 

Then Goody, who had nothing said. 

Her bundle from her lap let fall; 

And, kneeling 011 the sticks, she pniyed 
To God that is the judge of all. 

She pray(‘d, her withered hand uprearing, 
While Harry held her by the ann — 

“ God ! who art never out of hearing, 

O may he never more be warm ! ” 100 

The cold, cold moon above her head, 

Thus on her knees did Goody pray; 

Young HaiTy heard what she had said: 
And icy cold he turned away. 

He went complaining all the morrow 
That he was cold and very chill: 

His face was gloom, his heart was sor- 
row, 

Alas ! that day for Harry Gill ! 

That day he wore a riding-coat. 

But not a whit the warmer he: na 

Another was on Thursday brought. 

And ere the Sabbath he had three. 
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’T was all in vain, a useless matter, 

And blankets were about him pmned; 

Yet still his jaws and teeth they clatter; 
Like a loose casement in the wind. 

And Harry’s flesh it fell away; 

And all wno see him say, ’t is plain, 

That, live as long as live he may, 

He never will be warm again. uo 

No word to any man he utters, 

A-bed or up, to young or old; 

But ever to himself he mutters, 

Poor Harry Gill is very cold.” 

A-bed or up, by night or day ; 

His teeth they chatter, chatter still. 

Now think, ye fanners all, I pray, 

Of Goody Blake and Harry Gill ! 

HER EYES ARE WILD 

1798. 179^5 

Written at Alfoxden. The subject was re- 
ported to me by a lady of Bristol, who had 
seen the poor creature. 


Her eyes are wild, her ho<ad is bare, 

The sun has burnt her coal-black luiir; 

Her eyebrows have; a rusty stain, 

And she came far fi*om over the main. 

She has a Imby 011 her arm, 

Or else she were alone: 

And underneath the hay-stack warm, 

And on the greenwood stone, 

She talked and sung the woods among, 

And it was in the English tongue. 10 

II 

Sweet babe ! they say that I am mad, 

But nay, my heart is far too glad ; 

And I am happy when I sing 
Full many a sail and doleful thing: 

Then, lovely baby, do not fear ? 

I pray thee have no fear of me; 

But safe as in a cradle, here, 

My lovely baby ! thou shalt be: 

To thee I know too much 1 owe; 

I cannot work thee any woe. 20 

III 

A fire was once within my brain; 

And in my head a dull, dull pain; 

And fiendish faces, one, two, three, 

Hung at my breast, and pulled at me; 


But then there came a sight of joy; 

It came at once to do me good; 

I waked, and saw my little boy. 

My little boy of flesh and blood; 

Oh joy for me that sight to fee ! 

For he was here, and only he. 30 

IV 

“ Suck, little babe, oh suck again ! 

It cools my blood; it cools my brain; 

Tliy lips 1 feel them, baby ! they 
Draw from my heart the pain away. 

Oh 1 press me with thy little hand; 

It loosens something at my chest; 

About that tight and dciully band 
I feel thy little fingers prest. 

The breeze 1 see is in the tree: 

It comes to cool my babe Jind me. 40 

V 

“ Oh ! love me, love me, little boy ! 

Thou art thy mother’s only joy; 

And do not dread the waves below, 

When o’er the sea-rock’s edge we go; 

The high crag caimot work me harm, 

Nor leaping torrents when they howl; 

The babe 1 carry on my arm, 

He saves for me my precious soul ; 

Then hap])y lie; for blest am I; 

Without me my sweet babe would die. 50 

VI 

“ Then do not fear, my boy ! for thee 
Bold as a lion will I be; 

And I will always be thy guide, 

Through hollow snows and rivers wide. 

I ’ll build an Indian bower; I know 
The leaves that make the softest bed: 

And, if from me thou wilt not go, 

But still be true till I am dead, 

My pretty thing ! then thou shalt sing 
As merry as the bii'ds in spring. 60 

VII 

“ Thy father cares not for my breast, 

’T is thine, sweet baby, there to rest; 

’T is all thine own ! — and, if its hue 
Be changed, tliat was so fair to view, 

’T is fair enough for thee, my dove I 
My beauty, little child, is flown, 

But thou wilt live with me in love, 

And what if my p^)or cheek be brown ? 

’T is well for me, thou canst not see 
How pale and wan it else would be. 70 
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Dread not their taunts, my little Life; 

I am thy father’s wedded wife; 

And underneath the spreading tree 
We two will lic^e in honesty. 

If his sweet boy he could forsake, 

With me he never would have stayed: 
From him no harm my babe can take; 

But he, poor man ! is wretched made ; 

And every day we two will pray 

For him that ’s gone and far away. 8o 

IX 

“ I ’ll teach my boy the sweetest things : 

X ’ll teach him how the owlet sings. 

My little babe ! thy lips are still, 

And thou hast almost sucked thy fill. 

— Where art thou gone, my own dear 
child? 

What wicked looks are those I see ? 

Alas ! alas ! that look so wild. 

It never, never came from me; 

If thou art mad, my pretty lad. 

Then 1 must be for ever sad. 90 

X 

Oh ! smile on me, my little lamb ! 

For I thy own dear mother am: 

My love for thee has well been tried: 

I ’ve sought thy father far and wide. 

I know the poisons of the shade; 

I know the earth-nuts fit for food: 

Then, pretty dear, be not afraid : 

We ’ll find thy father in the wood. 

Now laugh and be gay, to the woods away ! 
And there, my babe, we ’ll live for aye.” 100 

SIMON LEE 

THE OLD huntsman; 

WITH AN INCIDENT IN WHICH HE WAS 
CONCERNED 

1798. 1798 

This old man had been liuntsman to the 
squires of Alfoxden, which, at the time we oc- 
cupied it, belonged to a minor. The old man’s 
cott;ige stood upon the common, a little way 
from the entrance to Alfoxden Park. But it 
had disappeared. Many other changes had 
taken place in the adjoining village, which I 
could not but notice with a regret more natural 
than well-considered. Improvements but rarely 
appear such to those who, after long intervals of 
time, revisit places they have had much pleasure 


in. It is unnecessary to add, the fact was as 
mentioned in the poem ; and I have, after an 
interval of forty-five years, the image of the 
old man as fresh before my eyes as if I had 
seen him yesterday. The expression when the 
hounds were out, “I dearly love their voice,” 
was word for word from his own lips. 

In the sweet shire of Cardigan, 

Not far from pleasant Ivor-hall, 

An old Man dwells, a little man, — 

’T is said he once was tall. 

Full five-and-thirty years he lived 
A rmiiiing huntsman merry; 

And still the centre of his cheek 
Is red jis a rijxj cherry. 

No man like him the horn could sound. 

And hill and valley rang with glee lo 

When Echo bandied, round and round, 

The halloo of Simon Lee. 

In those proud days, he little cared 
For husbandry or tillage; 

To blither tasks did Simon rouse 
The sleepers of the village. 

He all the country could outnm, 

Could leave both man and horse behind; 
And often, ere the chase was done. 

He reeled, and was stone-blind. 20 

And still there ’s something in the world 
At which his heart rejoices; 

For when the chiming bounds are out, 

He dearly loves their voices ! 

But, oh the heavy change ! — bereft 
Of health, strength, friends, and kindred, 
.see ! 

Old Simon to the world is left 
In liveried poverty. 

His Master ’s dead, — and no one now 
Dwells in the Hall of Ivor; 30 

Men, dogs, and horses, all are dead; 

He is the sole survivor. 

And he is lean and he is sick; 

His body, dwindled and awry. 

Rests uimn ankles swoln and thick; 

HLs legs are thui and dry. 

One prop he has, and only one, 

HLs wife, an aged woman. 

Lives with him, near the waterfall, 

Upon the village Common. 40 

Beside their moss-grown hut of clay, 

Not twenty paces from the door, 
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A scrap of land they have, but they 
Are poorest of the poor. 

This scrap of land he from the heath 
Enclosed when he was stronger; 

But what to them avails the land 
Which he can till no longer ? 

Oft, working by her Husband’s side, 

Ruth does what Simon cannot do ; 50 

For she, with scanty cause for pride. 

Is stouter of the two. 

And, though you with your utmost skill 
From labour could not wean them, 

T is little, very little — all 
That they can do between them. 

Few months of life has he in store 
As he to you will tell, 

For still, the more he works, the more 
Do liis weak ankles swell. Oo 

My gentle Reader, I perceive} 

IIow patiently you ’ve waited, 

And now I fear that you expcict 
Some tale will be related. 

() Reader ! had you in your mind 
Such stores as silent thought can bring, 

0 gentle Rejider ! you would find 
A tale in every thing. 

What more I have to say is short, 

And you must kindly take it: 70 

It is no tale; but, should you think, 

Perhaps a tale you ’ll make it. 

One summer-day I chanced to see 
This old Man doing all lie could 
To unearth the root of an old tree, 

A stump of rotten wood. 

The mattock tottered in his hand; 

So vain was his endeavour, 

That at the root of the old tree 

He might have worked for ever. 80 

“ You ’re overtasked, good Simon Lee, 

Give me your tool,” to him I said; 

And at the word right gladly he 
Received my proffered aid. 

1 struck, and with a single blow 
The tangled root I severed, 

At which the poor old Man so long 
And vainly had endeavoured. 

The tears into his eyes were brought, 

And thanks and praises seemed to run 90 


So fast out of his heart, I thought 
They never would have done. 

— I ’ve heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness still returning; 

Alas I the gratitude of mem 
Hath oftener left me mourning. 

LINES WRITTEN IN EARLY 
SPRING 

1798. 179S 

Actually composed while I was sitting by the 
side of the brook that runs down from the 
Comb, in which stands the village of Alford, 
through the grounds of Alfoxden. It was a 
chosen resort of mine. The brook fell down a 
sloping rock so as to make a waterfall consid- 
erable for that country, and across the pool be- 
low Inid fallen a tree, an iish if I rightly remem- 
ber, from which rose perpendicularly, boughs in 
search of the light intercepted hy the deep 
sh.ade above. The boughs bore leaves of green 
that for want of sunshine had faded into almost 
lily-white ; and from the underside of this 
natural sylvan bridge depended long and beau-* 
tiful tresses of ivy which waved gently in the 
breeze that might poetically speaking be called 
the breath of the waterfall. This motion varied 
of course in proportion to the power of water in 
the brook. When, with dear friends, I revisited 
this spot, after an interval of more than forty 
years, this interesting feature of the scene was 
gone. I'o the owner of the place I could not 
but regret that the beauty of this retired part 
of the grounds had not. tempted liini to make it 
more accessible by a path, not broad or obtru- 
sive, but sullicient for persons who love such 
scenes to creep along without difficulty. 

I HKARD a thousand blended notes. 

While in a grove I sate reclined, 

In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 

To her fair works did Nature link 
The hnnian soul that through me ran; 

And inueh it grieved my heart to think 
Wliat man has made of man. 

Through primrose tufts, in that green 
bower. 

The periwinkle trailed its wreaths; 

And ’t is my faith that every Rower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 

The birds around me hopped and played, 
Their tlioughts I cannot measure: — 
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But the least motion which they made 
It seemed a thrill of pleasure. 

The budding twigs spread out their fan, 
To catch the bipeezy air; 

And I must think, do all I can, 

That there was pleasure there. 

If this belief from heaven be sent, 

If such be Nature’s holy plan, 

Have I not reason to lament 
What man has made of man ? 


TO MY SISTER 

1798. 1798 

Composed in front of Alfoxden House. My 
little boy-messenger on this occasion was the 
son of Basil Montagu. The larch mentioned 
in the first stanza was standing when 1 revisited 
the place in May, 1841, mure than forty years 
after. I w'as disappointed that it had not im- 
proved in appearance as to size, nor had it ac- 
quired anything of the majesty of age, which, 
even though less perhaps than any other tree, 
the larch sometimes does. A few score yards 
from this tree, grew, when we inhabited Alfox- 
den, one of the most remarkable beech-trees 
ever seen. The ground sloped both towards 
and from it. It wiis of immense si/.e, and threw 
out arms that struck into the soil, like those of 
the banyan-tree, .and rose again from it 4' wo 
of the branches thus inserted themselves twice, 
which gave to each the appearance of a serpent 
moving along by gathering itself np in folds. 
One of the large bongbs of this tree had been 
tom off by the wind before we left Alfoxden, 
but five remained. In 1841 we could barely 
find the spot where the tree bad stood. 80 re- 
markable a production of nature could not have 
been wilfully destroyed. 

It is the first mild day of March; 

Each minute sweeter than bef(ne 
The redbreast sings from the tall larch 
That stands beside our door. 

There is a blessing in the air, 

Which seems a sense of joy to yield 
To the bare trees, and mountains bare, 

And grass in the green field. 

My sister ! (Tis a wish of mine) 

Now that our morning meal is done, 10 
Make haste, your morning task resign; 
Oome forth and feel the sun. 


Edward will come with you; — and, pray, 
Put on with speed your woodland dress; 
And bring no book: for this one day 
We ’ll give to idleness. 

No joyless forms shall regulate 
Our living calendar: 

We from to-day, my Friend, will date 
The opening of the year. ao 

Love, now a universal birth, 

From heart to heart is stealing, 

From earth to man, from man to earth: 

— It is the hom* of feeling. 

One moment now may give us more 
Than years of toiling reason: 

Our minds shall drink at every pore 
The spirit of the season. 

Some silent laws our hearts will make, 
Which tliey shall long obey: 30 

We for the year to come may take 
Onr temper from to-day. 

And from the blessed iwwer that rolls 
About, below’, above, 

We ’ll frame the measui’e of our souls: 
They shall be tuned to love. 

Then come, my Sister ! come, I pray, 

With s]>ccd put on your woodland dress; 
And bring no book: for this one day 
We ’ll give to idleness. 40 


“A WHIRL-BLAST FROM BE- 
HIND THE HILL” 

1798. 1800 

Observed in the holly-g^ove at Alfoxden, 
where these verses were written in the spring of 
171)9. 1 had the pleasure of again seeing, with 

dear friends, this grove in unimpaired beauty 
forty-one years after. 

A WHiKi^BLAST from behind the hill 
Rushed o’er the wood with startling sound; 
Tlien — all at once the air was still, 

And showers of hailstones pattered round. 
Where leafless oaks towered high above, 

I sat within an undergrove 
Of tallest hollies, tall and gi*een; 

A fairer bower was never seen. 

From year to year the spacious floor 
With withered leaves is covered o’er. 
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And all the year the bower is green. 

But see ! where'er the hailstones drop 
The withered leaves all skip and hop; 
There 's not a breeze — no breath ot air — 
Yet here, and there, and everywhere 
Along the floor, beneath the shade 
By those embowering hollies made. 

The leaves in myriads jump and spring. 

As if with pipes and music rare 
Some Robin Good-fellow were there, 

And all those leaves, in festive glee, 

Were dancing to the minstrelsy. 


EXPOSTULATION AND REPLY 
1798. 1798 

This poem is a favourite among the Quakers, 
as I have learnt on many occasions. It was 
composed in front of the house at Alfoxden, in 
the spring of 1798. 

Why, William, on that old giey stone. 
Thus for tlie length of half a day, 

Why, William, sit you thus alone, 

And dream your time away ? 

“ Where are yom* books ? — that light be- 
queathed 

To Beings else forlorn and blind ! 

Up ! up ! and drink the spirit breathed 
From (lead men to their kind. 

You look roimd on your Mother Eartli, 
As if she for no purpose bore you; 10 

As if you were her ftrst-born birth, 

And none had lived before you ! ” 

Due morning thus, by Esthwaite lake. 
When life was sweet, I knew not why, 

To me my good friend Matthew spike, 

And thus I made reply: 

‘‘The eye — it eaimot choost^ but see; 

We cannot bid the ear be still; 

Our bodies feel, where'er they be, 

Against or with our will. 20 

“Nor less I deem that there are Powers 
Which of themselves our minds impress; 
That we can feed this mind of ours 
In a wise passiveness. 

“ Tliink you, 'mid all this mighty sum 
Of things for ever speaking, 


That nothing of itself will come, 

But we must still be seeking ? 

“ — Then ask not wherefore, here, alone, 
Conversing as 1 may, t 30 

I sit upon this old grey stone, 

And dx*eam my time away.” 

THE TABLES TURNED 

AN EVENING SCENE ON THE SAME 
SUBJECT 

1798. 1798 

Up ! up ! my Friend, and quit your books; 
Or surely you ’ll gi-ow double: 

Up ! up ! my Friend, and clear your looks; 
Why all this toil and trouble ? 

The sim, above the mountain’s head, 

A freshening lustre mellow 
Through all the long green fields has 
spread. 

His first sweet evening yellow. 

Books ! ’tis a dull and endless strife: 
Coim^, hear the woodland liimet, u 

How sweet his music ! on iny life, 

There ’s more of wisdom in it. 

And hark ! how blithe the thi’ostle sings ! 
lie, too, is no mean preacher: 

Com(i forth into the light of things, 

Let Nature he your teacher. 

She has a world of ready wealth, 

Our minds and hearts to bless — 
Spontaneous wisdom breathed by health. 
Truth breathed by cheerfulness. 

One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teiudi you more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good, 

Than all the sages can. 

Sweet is the lore which Nature brings; 

Om* meddling intellect 

Mis-shapes the beauteous forms of things: — 

We murder to dissect. 

Enough of Science and of Art; 

Close up those barren leaves; 30 

Come forth, and bring with you a heart 
That watches and receives. 
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THE COMPLAINT 

OF A FORSAKEN INDIAN WOMAN 

r.1798. 1798 

Written at Alfoxden, where I read Heame’s 
Journey with deep interest. It was composed 
for the volume of Lyrical Ballads. 

When a Northern Indian, from sickness, is 
unable to continue his journey with his com- 
anions, he is left behind, covered over witli 
eer^skins, and is supplied with water, food, and 
fuel, if the situation of the place will aftbrd it. 
He is informed of the track which his compan- 
ions intend to pursue, and if he be unable to 
follow, or overtake them, he perishes alone in 
the desert ; unless he should have the good for- 
tune to fall in with some other tribes of In- 
dians. The females are equally, or still more, 
exposed to the same fate. See that very inter- 
esting work Hearne’s Journey from lludson's 
Bay to the Northern Ocean. In the high north- 
ern latitudes, Jis the same writer informs us, 
when the northern lights vary their position in 
the air, they make a rustling and a <!rackling 
noise, as alluded to in the following poem. 

I 

Before I see another day, 

Oh let my body die away ! 

In sleep 1 heard the northern gleams; 

The stars, they were among my dreams; 

In rustling ctinflict through the skies, 

I heard, I saw the flashes drive, 

And yet tliey are upon my eyes, 

And yet I am alive; 

Before I see another day. 

Oh let my body die away ! 10 

II 

My fire is dead; it knew no pain; 

Yet is it dead, and I remain: 

All stiff with ice the ash(;s lie; 

And they are dead, and I will die. 

When I was well, I wished to live. 

For clothes, for warmth, for food, and fire ; 
But they to me no joy can give. 

No pleasure now, and no desire. 

Then here contented will I lie ! 

Alone, I cannot fear to die . 20 

in 

Alas ! ye might have dragged me on 
Another day, a single one ! 

Too soon I yielded to despair; 

Why did ye listen to my prayer ? 


When ye were gone my limbs were stronger; 
And oh, how grievously I rue, 

That, afterwards, a little longer. 

My friends, I did not follow you ! 

For strong and without pain I lay, 

Dear friends, when ye were gone away. 30 

IV 

My Child ! they gave thee to another, 

A woman who was not thy mother. 

When from my arms mjr Babe they took. 
On me how strangely did he look ! 

Through his whole body something ran, 

A most strange working did 1 see ; 

— As if he strove to be a man. 

That he might pull the sledge for me: 

And then he stretched his arms, how wild ! 
Oh mercy ! like a helpless child. 40 

V 

My little joy ! my little pride ! 

In two days more I must have died. 

Tlien do not weep and grieve for me; 

I feel I must have died with thee. 

0 wind, that ok*r my head art flying 

The way my fiiends their course did 
bend, 

1 should not feel the pain of dying, 

Could I with thee a message send; 

Too soon, my friends, ye went away; 

For 1 had many things to say. 50 

VI 

I ’ll follow you across the snow; 

Ye travel heavily and slow; 

In spite of all my weary pain 
1 ’ll look upon your tents again. 

— My lire is dead, and snowy white 
The water which beside it stood: 

The wolf has come to me to-night, 

And he has stolen away my food. 

For ever left alone am 1 ; 

Then wherefore should I fear to die ? 60 

VI i 

Young as I am, my course is run, 

I shall not see another sun; 

I cannot lift my limbs to know 
If they have any life or no. 

My |K)or forsaken Child, if I 
For once could have thee close to me, 

With happy heart I then would die, 

And my last thought would happy be; 

But thou, dear Babe, art far away, 

Nor shall I see another day. 


70 
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THE LAST OF THE FLOCK 
1798. 1798 

Produced at the same time and for the same 
purpose. The incident occurred in the village 
of Holford, close by Alfoxden. 

I 

In distant countries have I been, 

And yet I have not often seen 
A healthy man, a man full grown, 

Weep in the public roads, alone. 

But such a one, on English ground, 

And in the broad highway, I met; 

Along the broad higliway he came, 

His cheeks with tears were wet: 

Sturdy he seemed, though he was sad; 

And in his arms a Lamb he had. 10 

II 

He saw me, and he turned aside, 

As if he wished himself to hide: 

And with his coat did then essay 
To wipe those briny tears away. 

I followed him, and said, “ My friend, 
Wliat ails you ? wherefore wee*p you so ? 

— “ Shame on me. Sir ! this lusty Lamb, 
He makes my tears to flow. 

To-day I fetched him from tin* rock; 

He is the last of all my flock. 20 

III 

‘‘ When I was young, a single man, 

And after youthful follies ran, 

Though little given to care and thought, 
Yot, so it was, an ewe I bouglit; 

And other sheep from her 1 raised, 

As healthy sheep as you might see; 

And then I married, and was rich 
As I could wish to be; 

Of sheep I numbered a full score, 

And every year uicreased my store. 30 

IV 

“ Year after year my stock it grew; 

And from this one, this single ewe. 

Full fifty comely sheep I raised, 

As fine a flock as ever grazed I 
Upon the Quantock hills they fed; 

They throve, and we at home did thrive: 

— This lusty Lamb of all my store 
Is all that is alive; 

And now I care not if we die. 

And perish all of poverty. 


V 

Six Children, Sir I had I to feed; 

Hard labour in a time of need ! 

My pride was tamed, and in our grief 
I of the Parish asked relief. 

They said, I was a wealthy man; 

My sheep upon the uplands fed, 

And it was fit that thence I took 
Whereof to buy us bread. 

* Do this : how can we give to you,' 

They cried, ‘ what to the poor is due ? ’ 50 

VI 

I sold a sheep, as they had said. 

And bought my little children bread. 

And they were healthy with their food, 

For me — it never did me good. 

A woeful time it was for me, 

To .see the end of all my gains, 

The pretty flock which I had reared 
With all my care and pains. 

To see it melt like snow away — 

For me it was a woeful day. 60 

VII 

‘‘ Another still ! and still another ! 

A little lamb, and then its mother ! 

It was a vein that never stopped — 

Like blood - drops from my heart they 
dropped. 

'Till thirty were not left alive 
They dwindled, dwindled, one by one, 

And I may say, that many a time 
I wished they all were gone — 

Reekless of what might come at last 
Were but tlie bitter struggle past. 70 

VIII 

“ To wicked deeds I was inclined, 

And wicked fancies crossed my mind; 

And every man I ehanced to sec, 

J thought he knew some ill of me: 

No jieaee, no comfort could I find, 

Nil ease, within doors or without; 

And, crazily and wearily 
I went my work about; 

And oft was moved to flee from home, 79 
And hide my head where wild beasts roam. 

IX 

“ Sir ! 't was a precious flock to me 
As dear as my own children be; 

For daily with my growing store 
I loved my children more and more. 

Alas ! it w^as an evil time; 


40 
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God cursed me in my sore distress; 

I prayed, yet every day I thought 
I loved my children less; 

And every week, and every day, 

My flock it seehied to melt away. 90 

X 

They dwindled, Sir, sad sight to see ! 
From ten to five, from five to three, 

A lamb, a wether, and a ewe ; — 

And then at last from three to two; 

And, of my fifty, yesterday 
I had but only one: 

And here it lies upon my arm, 

Alas ! and I have none ; — 

To-day I fetched it from the rock; 

It is the last of all my flock.” 100 


THE IDIOT BOY 
1798. 1798 

The last stanza — “ The C<icks did crow to- 
whoo,to-whoo, And the sun did shine so cold ” 

— was the foundation of the whole. The words 
were reported to nje by iriy dear friend, Thomas 
Poole; but I have since heard the same repeated 
of other Idiots. Let me add that this long poem 
was composed in the groves of Alfoxden, almost 
extempore ; not a w(*rd, I believe, being cor- 
rected, though one stanza was omitted. I men- 
tion this in gratitude to those happy moments, 
for, in truth, I never wrote anything with so 
much glee. 

’T IS eight o’clock, — a clear March night, 
The moon is up, — the sky is blue. 

The owlet, in the moonlight air. 

Shouts from nobody knows where; 

He lengthens out his lonely shout. 

Halloo ! halloo ! a long halloo ! 

— Why bustle thus about your door, 

What means this bustle, Betty Foy ? 

Why are you in this mighty fret ? 

And why on horseback have you set 10 
Him whom you love, your Idiot Boy ? 

Scarcely a soul is out of bed; 

Good Betty, put him down again ; 

His 1 ms with joy they burr at you ; 

But, Betty I what has he to do 
With stirrup, saddle, or with rein ? 

But Betty ’s bent on her intent; 

For her good neighbour, Susan Gale, 


Old Susan, she who dwells alone, 

Is sick, and makes a piteous moan 20 

As if her very life would fail. 

There ’s not a house within a mile. 

No hand to help them in distress; 

Old Susan lies a-bed in pain, 

And sorely puzzled are the twain, 

For what she ails they camiot guess. 

And Betty’s husband ’s at the wood, 

Where by the week be doth abide, 

A woodman in the distant vale ; 

There ’s none to help poor Susan Gale ; 30 
What must be done ? what will betide ? 

And Betty from the lane has fetched 
Her Pony, that is mild and good ; 

Whether lie be in joy or pain, 

Feeding at will along the lane. 

Or bringing faggots from the wood. 

And be is all in travelling trim, — 

And, by the moonlight, Betty Foy 

Has on the well-girt saddle set 

(The like was never heard of yet) 40 

lliin whom she loves, her Idiot Boy. 

And he must post without delay 
Across the bridge and through the dale, 
And by the church, and o’er the down. 

To bring a Doctor from the town. 

Or she will die, old Susan Gale. 

There is no need of boot or spur, 

There is no need of whip or wand; 

For Johimy has his holly-bough, 

And with a hurly-burly now 50 

He shakes the green bough in his hand. 

And Betty o’er and o’er has told 
The Boy, who is her best delight, 

Both what to follow, what to shun. 

What do, and what to leave undone, 

How turn to left, and how to right. 

And Betty’s most especial charge. 

Was, “ Johnny ! Jolmny I mind that you 
Come home again, nor stop at all, — 

Come home again, whate’er befall, 60 
My Johnny, do, I pray you do.” 

To this did Jolmny answer make, 

Both with his head and with his hand, 
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And proudly shook the bridle too; 

And then ! his words were not a few. 
Which Betty well could understand. 

And now that Johnny is just going, 

Though Betty 's in a mighty Hurry, 

She gently pats the Pony’s side. 

On which her Idiot Boy must ride, 70 
And seems no longer in a hurry. 

But when the Pony moved his legs. 

Oh ! then for the poor Idiot Boy ! 

For joy he cannot hold the bridle, 

For joy his head and heels are idle, 

He ’s idle all for very joy. 

And while the Pony moves his lcg.s. 

In Johnny’s left hand you may see 
The green bough motionless and dead: 

The Moon that shines above his bead 80 
Is not more still and mute than he. 

His heart it was so full of glee, 

That till full fifty yards were gone, 

He quite forgot his holly wliip, 

And all his skill in horsenian.ship: 

Oh ! happy, happy, happy John. 

And while the Mother, at the door, 

Shinds fixed, her face with joy o’crflows, 
Proud of herself, and proud of him, 

She sees him in his travelling trim, 90 
How quietly her Johnny goes. 

The silence of her Idiot Boy, 

What hopes it simds to Betty’s heart ! 

He ’s at the guide-post — he turns right; 
She watches till he ’s out of sight. 

And Betty will not then deiiart. 

Burr, burr — now Johnny’s lips they burr. 
As loud as any mill, or near it; 

Meek as a lamb tiie Pony moves, 

And Johnny makes the noise he loves, 100 
And Betty listens, glad to hear it. 

Away she hies to Susan Gale : 

Her Messenger ’s in merry tune; 

The owlets hoot, the owlets curr. 

And Johnny’s lips they burr, burr, burr, 

As on he goes beneath the moon. 

His steed and he right well agree; 

For of this Pony there ’s a rumour, 


That, should he lose his eyes and ears, 

And should he live a thousand years, no 
He never will be out of humour. 

But then he is a horse that iSiinks ! 

And when he thinks, his pace is slack; 
Now, though he knows poor Johnny well, 
Yet, for his life, he cannot tell 
What he has got upon his back. 

So through the moonlight lanes they go, 
And far into the moonlight dale, 

And by the church, and o’er the down. 

To bring a Doctor from the town, 120 
To comfort 2>oor old Susan Gale. 

And Betty, now at Susan’s side. 

Is in the middle of her story. 

What sjK'edy help her Boy will bring, 

W^ith many a most diverting thing. 

Of Johnny’s wit, and Johmiy’s glory. 

And Betty, still at Susan’s side. 

By this time is not quite so flurried: 
Demure with porringer and plate 
She sits, as if m Susan’s fate 130 

Her life and soul were biuried. 

But Betty, poor goo<l woman ! she, 

You plainly in her face may read it, 

Could lend out of that moment’s store 
Five years of happiness or more 
To any that might need it. 

But yet I guess that now and then 
With Betty all was not so well; 

And to the road she turns her ears, 

And thence full many a sound she hears, 140 
Which she to Susan will not tell. 

Poor Susan moans, poor Susan groans; 

As sure as there ’s a moon in heaven,” 
Cries Betty, ‘‘ he ’ll be back again; 

They ’ll both be here — ’t is almost ten — 
Both will be here before eleven,” 

Poor Susan moans, poor Susan groans; 

The clock gives warning for eleven; 

’T is on the stroke — “ He must be near,” 
Quoth Betty, “ and will soon be here, 150 
As sure as there ’s a moon in heaven.” 

The clock is on the stroke of twelve, 

And Johnny is not yet in sight: 
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— The Moon ’s in heaven, as Betty sees, 

But Betty is not quite at ease; 

And Susan has a dreadful night. 

Ajid Betty, haH an hour ago, 

On Johnny vile reflections cast: 

** A little idle sauntering Thing ! ” 

With other names, an endless string; i6o 
But now that time is gone and past. 

And Betty ’s drooping at the heart, 

That happy time all past and gone, 

“ How can it be he is so late ? 

The Doctor, he lias made him wait; 

Susan I they ’ll both be here anon.” 

And Susan ’s growing worse and worse, 

And Betty ’s in a sad quandary; 

And then there ’s nobody to say 

If she must go, or she must stay ! 170 

— She ’s in a sad quandary. 

The clock is on the stroke of one; 

But neither Doctor nor his (ruide 
Appears along the moonlight road; 

There ’s neither horse nor man abroad, 

And Betty ^s still at Susan’s side. 

And Susan now begins to fear 
Of sad mischances not a few : 

That Johnny may perhaps be drowned. 

Or lost, perhaps, and never found; iKo 
W hich they must both for ever rue. 

She prefaced half a hint of this 
With, “ God forbid it should be true ! ” 

At the first word that Susan said 
. Cried Betty, rising from the bed, 

« Susan, I ’d gladly stay with you. 

‘‘ I must be gone, I must away : 

Consider, Johnny ’s but half-wise ; 

Susan, we must take care of him. 

If he is hurt in life or limb ” — 190 

“ Oh God forbid ! ” poor Susan cries. 

Wliat can I do ? ” says Betty, going, 

<< What can I do to ease your pain ? 

Good Susan tell me, and I ’ll stay; 

I fear you ’re in a dreadful way. 

But I shall soon be back again.” 

<< Nay, Betty, go ! good Betty, go 1 
There 's nothing that can ease my pain.” 


Then off she hies; but with a prayer 
That God poor Susan’s life would spare, aoo 
Till she comes back again. 

So, through the moonlight lane she goes, 
And far into the moonlight dale; 

And how she ran, and how she walked, 

And all that to herself she talked. 

Would surely be a tedious tale. 

In high and low, above, below, 

In great and small, in round and square, 

In tree and tower was Johnny seen. 

In bush and brake, in black and green; 210 
’Tw^as Joliimy, Johnny, every where. 

And while she crossed the bridge, there 
came 

A thought with which her heart is sore — 
Johnny perhaps his horse forsook, 

To hunt tlie moon within the brook, 

And never will be heard of more. 

Now is she high upon the down, 

Alone amid a prospect wide ; 

There ’s neither Johnny nor his Horse 
Among the fern or in the gorse; 220 

There ’s neither Doctor nor his Guide. 

“ O saints ! what is become of him ? 
Perhaps he ’s climbed into an oak. 

Where he will stay till he is dead; 

Or, sadly he has been misled. 

And joined the wandering gi])sy-folk. 

“ Or him that wicked Pony ’s carried 
To the dark ('ave, the goblin’s hall; 

Or in the castle he ’s pursuing 

Among the ghosts his own undoing; 230 

Or playing with the waterfall.” 

At poor old Susan then she railed, 

While to the town she posts away; 

“ If Susan had not been so ill, 

Alas ! I should have had him still, 

My Jolmny, till my dying day.” 

Poor Betty, in this sjwl distemper. 

The Doctor’s self could hardly spare: 
Unworthy tilings she talked, and wild; 
Even he, of caUle the most mild, 240 

The Pony had his share. 

But now she ’s fairly in the town, 

And to the Doctor’s door she hies; 
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Tis silence all on every side; 

The town so long, the town so wide, 

Is silent as the skies. 

And now she ’s at the Doctor’s door, 

She lifts the knocker, rap, rap, rap; 

The Doctor at the casement shows 

His glimmering eyes that peep and doze ! 

And one hand rubs his old night-cap. 251 

“ O Doctor ! Doctor ! where ’s my 
.Johnny ? ” 

“ I ’m here, what is ’t you want with me ? ” 
“ O Sir ! you know I ’rn Betty Foy, 

And I have lost my })Oor dear Boy, 

You know him — him you often see; 

** He ’s not so wise as some folks be : ” 

“ The devil take his wisdom ! ” said 
The Doctor, looking somewhat grim, 

“ What, Woman ! should 1 know of him ? ” 
And, grumbling, he went back to bed ! 261 

“ O woe is me ! O woe is me ! 

Here will 1 die; here will 1 die; 

I thought to find my lost one here, 

But he is neither far nor ncfir, 

Oh ! what a wretched Mother I ! ” 

She stops, she stands, she looks about; 
Which way to turn she cannot tell. 

Poor Betty ! it woidd ease her pain 
If she had heart to knock again; 270 

— The clock strikes three — a dismal knell ! 

Then up along the town she hies. 

No wonder if her senses fail; 

This piteous news so much it shocked her, 
She quite forgot to send the Doctor, 

To comfort poor old Susan (hilc. 

And now she ’s high upon the down. 

And she can see a mile of road : 

“ O cruel ! I ’m almost threescore ; 

Such night as this was ne’er before, 280 
There ’s not a single soul abroiul.” 

She listens, but she cannot hear 
The foot of horse, the voice of man; 

The streams with softest sound are flowing, 
The grass you almost hear it growing. 

You hear it now, if e’er you can. 

The owlets through the long blue night 
Are shouting to each other still: 


Fond lovers ! yet not quite hob nob, 

They lengthen out the tremulous sob, 290 
That echoes far from hill to hill. 

Poor Betty now has lost all Mope, 

Her thoughts are bent on deadly sin, 

A green-grown pond she just has past, 

And from the brink she hurries fast, 

Lest she should drown herself therein. 

And now she sits her down and weeps; 

Such tears she never shed before; 

Oh dear, dear Pony ! my sweet joy ! 

Oh carry back my Idiot Boy ! 300 

And we will ne’er o’crlojid thee more.” 

A thought is come into her head: 

The Pony he is mild and good. 

And w'c have always used him well; 
Perhaps he, ’s gone along the dell, 

And carried .Johnny to the wood. 

Then u}) she springs as if on wings; 

She thinks no more of deadly sin; 

If Betty fifty ))onds should see, 

The last of all her thoughts would be 310 
To drown herself therein. 

O Reader ! now that I might tell 
What .Johnny and his Horse are doing, 
What they ’ve been doing all this time, 

Oh eould r put it into rhyme, 

A most delightfid tale pursuing ! 

Perhaps, and no unlikely thought ! 

He with his Pony now doth roam 
The cliffs and ]>eaks so high that are, 

To lay his hands upon a star, 320 

And in his ])ocket bring it home. 

Perhaps he» ’s turned himself about, 

His fm*.e unto his horse’s tail, 

And, still and mute, in wonder lost, 

All silent as a horseman-ghost, 

He travels slowly down the vale. 

And now, perhaps, is hunting sheep, 

A fierce and drea<lful hunter he; 

Yon valley, now so trim and green, 

In five months’ time, should he be seen, 330 
A desert wilderness will be ! 

Perhaps, with head and heels on fire, 

And like the very soul of evil, 
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He ’s galloping away, away, 

And so will gallop on for aye. 

The bane of all tW dread the devil ! 

I to the Mus(r3 have been bound 

These fourteen years, by strong indentures. 

O gentle Muses ! let me tell 

But half of what to him befell; 340 

He surely met with strange adventures. 

O gentle Muses 1 is this kind ? 

Why will ye thus my suit repel ? 

Why of your further aid bereave me ? 

And can ye thus unfriended leave me, 

Ye Muses ! whom I love so well ? 

Who ’s yon, that, near the waterfall, 

Which thmiders down with headlong force, 
Beneath the moon, yet shining fair, 

As careless as if notliing were, 350 

Sits upright on a feeding horse ? 

Unto his hoi-se — there feeding free, 

He seems, I think, the rein to give; 

Of moon or stars he tak(js no heed ; 

Of such we in romances read : 

— ’Tis Jolmny ! Johnny ! as I live. 

And that ^s the very Pony, too ! 

Where is she, where is Betty Foy ? 

She liardly can sustain her fears; 

The roaring waterfall she hears, 360 

And cannot find her Idiot Boy. 

Your Pony 's worth his weight in gold: 
Then calm yom* teiTors, Betty Foy I 
She *8 coming from among tlie trees. 

And now all full in view she sees 
Him whom she loves, her Idiot Boy. 

And Betty sees the Pony too: 

Why stand you thus, good Betty Foy ? 

It is no goblm, ’t is no ghost, 

T is he whom you so long have lost 370 
He whom you love, your Idiot Boy. 

She looks again — her arms are up — 

She screams — she cannot move for joy; 
She darts, as with a torrent’s force. 

She almost has overturned the Horse, 

And fast she holds her Idiot Boy, 

And Johnny burrs, and laughs aloud; 
Whether in cunning or in joy 


I cannot tell; but while he laughs, 

Betty a drunken pleasure quaffs 380 

To hear again her Idiot Boy. 

And now she ’s at the Pony’s tail. 

And now is at the Pony’s head, — 

On that side now, and now on this; 

And, almost siided with her bliss, 

A few sad tears does Betty shed. 

She kisses o’er and o’er agam 
Him whom she loves, her Idiot Boy; 

She ’s happy here, is happy there. 

She is uneasy every where; 390 

Her limbs are all alive with joy. 

She |uits the Pony, where or when 
She knows not, happy Betty Foy ! 

The little Pony glad may be, 

Ihit he is milder far than she, 

You hardly can perceive his joy. 

“Oh ! Johnny, never mind the Doctor; 

You ’ve done your best, and that is all: ” 
She took the reins, when this was said, 

And gently turned the Pony’s head 400 
From the loud waterfall. 

By this the stars were almost gone. 

The moon was setting on tlie hill, 

So pale you sc*art;ely looked at her: 

The little bii-ds began to stir. 

Though yet tlieir tongues were still. 

The Pony, Betty, and her Boy, 

Wind slowly through the woody dale; 

And who is she, betimes abroad, 

Tliat hobbles up the steep rough road ? 410 
Who is it, but old Susan Gale ? 

Long time lay Susan lost in thought; 

And many dreadful fears beset her, 

Both for her Messenger and Nurse; 

And, as her mind grew worse and worse, 
Her body — it grew better. 

She turned, she tossed herself in bed. 

On all sides doubts and terrors met her; 
Point after point did she discuss; 

And, while her mind was fighting thus, 420 
Her body still grew better. 

“ Alas ! what is become of them ? 

I These fears can never be endured; 
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I *11 to the wood.** — The word scarce said, 
Did Susan rise up from her bed, 

As if by magic cured. 

Away she goes up hill and dovm, 

And to the wood at length is come ; 

She spies her Friends, she shouts a greet- 

in^; 

Oh me ! it is a merry meeting 430 

As ever was in Christendom. 

The owls have hardly sung their last, 

While our four travellers homeward wend; 
The owls have hooted all night long. 

And with the owls began my song, 

And with the owls must end. 

For while they all were travelling home, 
Cried Betty, “ Tell us, Johnny, do, 

Where all this long night you have been, 
What you have heard, what you liave 
seen: 440 

And, Jolmny, mind you tell us true.’* 

Now Johnny all night long had heard 
The owls in tuneful concert strive; 

No doubt too he the moon liad setm; 

For in the moonlight he had been 
From eight o*clock till five. 

And thus, to Betty *s question, he 
Made answer, like a traveller bold, 

(His very words I give to you,) 

** The cocks did crow to-whoo, to-whoo, 450 
And the sun did shine so cold ! 

— Thus answered Johnny in his glory, 

And that was all his travel’s story. 


LINES 

COMPOSED A FEW MILES AHOVE TTNTERN 
ABBEY, ON REVISITING THE BANKS OF 
THE WYE DURING A TOUR. JULY 1 3 , 

I79S 

1798. 1798 

No poem of mine was composed under cir- 
cumstances more pleasant for me to remember 
than this. 1 began it upon leaving Tintern, 
after crossing the Wye, and concluded it just 
as I was entering Bristol in the evening, after 
a ramble of four or five days, with my Sister. 
Not a line of it was altered, and not any part 
of it written down till I reached Bristol. It 
was published almost immediately after in the 


little volume of which so much has been said 
in these Notes. — (The Lyrical Ballads, as first 
published at Bristol by Cottle.) 

Five years have past; five *! 8 ummers, with 
the length 

Of five long winters ! and again I hear 
These' waters, rolling from their mountain- 
springs 

With a soft inland murmur. — Once again 
Do I behold these steep and lofty clifts, 
That on a wild secluded scene impress 
Thoughts of more deep seclusion; and con- 
nect 

Tlie landscape with the quiet of the sky. 
The day is come when I again repose 
Here, under this (hirk sycamore, and view 10 
These plots of cottage-ground, these 
orchard-tufts, 

Which at this season, with their unripe 
fruits, 

Are clad in one green hue, and lose them- 
selves 

’Mid groves and copses. Once again I see 
These hedge-rows, hardly hedge-rows, little 
lines 

Of sportive wood run wild; these pastoral 
farms. 

Green to the very door; and wreaths of 
smoke 

Sent up, in silence, from among the trees ! 
With some uncertain notice, as might seem 
Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless 
woods, 20 

Or of some Hermit’s cave, where by his fire 
The Hermit sits alone. 

These beauteous forms, 
Through a long absence, have not been to 
me 

As is a landscape to a blind man’s eye : 

But oft, in lonely rooms, and ’mid the din 
Of towns and cities, 1 have owed to them 
In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 
Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart; 
And passing even into my purer mind, 
With tranquil restoration: — feelings too 30 
Of unremembered pleasure: such, perhaps, 
As have no slight or trivial influence 
On that best portion of a good man’s life, 
His little, nameless, unremembered, acts 
Of kindness and of love. Nor less, I trust, 
To them I may have owed another gift, 

Of aspect more sublime; that blessed 
mood. 

In which the burthen of the mystery, 
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In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 40 

Is lightened: — that serene and blessed 
mood, 

In which the affections gently lead us on, — 
Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul : 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep jwwer of joy, 

We see into the life of things. 

If this 

Be but a vain belief, yet, oh ! liow oft — 50 
In darkness and amid the many shapes 
Of joyless daylight; when the fretful stir 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world. 
Have hung upon the beatings of my heart — 
How oft, in spirit, have I timied to thee, 

0 sylvan Wye ! thou wanderer thro* the 

woods. 

How often has my s])irit turned to thee ! 

And now, with gleams of half-extin- 
guished thought, 

With many recognitions dim and faint. 

And somewhat of a sad perplexity, oo 
The picture of the mind revives again: 

While here I stiind, not only with the sense 
Of present pleasure, but with pleasing 
thoughts 

That in this moment there is life and fowl 
For future years. And so 1 dare to hope, 
Though changed, no doubt, from what 1 
was when first 

1 came among these hdls; when like a roe , 
I bounded o’er the mountauis, by the 

sides 

Of the deep rivers, and the lonely stre.ams. 
Wherever nature led: more like a mmi 70 
Flying from sometlmig that he dreads, 
than one 

Who sought the thing he loved. For na- 
ture then 

(The coarser pleasures of my boyish days. 
And their glad animal movements all gone 
by) 

To me was all in all. — I cannot paint 
What then I was. The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion : the tall rock. 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy 
wood. 

Their colours and their forms, were then 
to me 

An appetite; a feeling and a love, 80 

That no need of a remoter charm, 


By thought supplied, nor any interest 
\ Unborrowed from the eye. — That time is 
I t)ast, 

I And all its aching joys are now no more, 

I And all its dizzy raptui*es. Not for this 
Faint I, nor mourn nor murmur; other 
gifts 

Have followed; for such loss, I would be- 
lieve, 

Abmichint recompense. For I have 
learned 

To look on nature, not as in the hour 
r Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing often- 
i times 90 

I The still, sad music of humanity. 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample 
power 

To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thouglits; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 
And the round ocean and the living air, 

I And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 
||A motion and a spirit, that imj>els 100 

'MaU thinking things, all objects of all 
thouglit, 

And rolls through all things. Therefore 
am r still 

A lover of the meadows and the woods. 
And moimtains; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth; of all the mighty 
world 

Of eye, and eiir, — both what they half 
create, 

And what perceive; well pleased to recog- 
nise 

In natiuH* and the language of the sense. 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the 
nurse, 

The guide, the guardian of my heart, and 

soul 110 

Of all my moral being. 

Nor percliance, 

If I were not thus taught, should I the 
more 

Suffer my genial spirits to decay: 

For thou art with me here upon the banks 
Of this fair river; thou my dearest Friend, 
My dear, dear Friend; and in thy voice I 
catch 

The language of my former heart, and 
read 

My former pleasures in the shooting lights 
Or thy wild eyes. Oh ! yet a little while 
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May I behold in thee what I was once, uo 
My dear, dear Sister I and this prayer I 
make. 

Knowing that Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her; ’tis her privi- 
lege. 

Through all the years of this our life, to 
lead 

From joy to joy: for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil 
tongues. 

Hash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish 
men, 

Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 131 
Shall e’er pi*evail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we be- 
hold 

Is full of blessings. Therefore let the moon 
Shine on thee in thy solitary walk ; 

And let the misty mountain-winds be free 
To blow against thee: and, in after years, 
When these wild ecstasies shall be matui-ed 
Into a sober pleasure; when thy mind 
Shall be a inaiusion for all lovely forms, 140 
Thy memory be as a dwelling-place 
For all sweet sounds and hannouies; oh 1 
then, 

If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief, 

Should be thy portion, with what healing 
thoughts 

Of tender joy wilt thou remember me, 

And these my exhortations ! Nor, per- 
chance — 

If I should be where I no more can bear 
Thy voice, nor catch from thy wild eyes 
these gleams 

Of past existence — wilt thou then forget 
That on the banks of this delightful stream 
We stood together; and that I, so long 151 
A worshipper of Nature, hither came 
Unwearied in that service: rather say 
With warmer love — oh ! wdth far deejier 
zeal 

Of holier love. Nor wilt thou then for- 

That after many wanderings, many years 
Of absence, these steep woods and lofty 
cliffs. 

And this green pastoral landscape, were to 
me 

More dear, both for themselves and for thy 
sake I 
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Observed, and with great benefit to my 
own heart, when I was a child: written at 
Kacedowii and Alfoxden in niy twenty-third 
year. The political economists were about that 
time beginning their war upon mendicity in all 
its forms, and by implication, if not directly, 
on alms-giving also. This heartless process has 
been carried as far as it can go by the AMEMDJKD 
poor-law bill, though the inhumanity that pre- 
vails in this measure is somewhat disguised by 
the profession that one of its objects is to throw 
the poor upon the voluntary donations of their 
neighbours ,* that is, if rightly interpreted, to 
force them into a condition between relief in 
tlie Union poorhouse, and alms robbed of their 
Christian grace and spirit, as being forced ra- 
ther from the benevolent than given by them ; 
while the avaricious and selfish, and all in fact 
hut thc} humane and charitable, are at liberty 
to keep all they possess from their distressed 
brethren. 

The class of Beggars, to which the Old Man 
here described belongs, will probably soon he 
extinct. It consisted of poor, and, mostly, old 
and infirm ijersons, who confined themselves to 
a stated round in their neighbourhood, and had 
certain fixed days, on which, at differetit houses, 
they regularly received alms, sometimes in 
money, but mostl> in provisions. 

I SAW an aged Beggar in my walk; 

And he was seated, by the highway side, 
On a low structure of rude masonry 
Built at tin* foot of a. liuge hill, that they 
Who lead their horses down the steep rough 
road 

May thence remount at ease. The aged 
Man 

Had placed his staff across the broad smooth 
stone 

That overlays the pile; and, from a bag 
All white with flour, the dole of village 
dames, 

He drew his scraps and fragments, one by 
one ; to 

And scjimuid iliem with a fixed and serious 
look 

Of idle computation. In the sun. 

Upon the second step of that small pile, 
Surrounded by those wild impeoplea hills, 
He sat, and ate his food in solitude: 

And ever, scattered from his palsied hand, 
That, still attempting to prevent the waste, 
Was baffled still, the crumbs in little showers 
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Fell on the ground; and the small mountain 
birds, 

Not venturing yet to peck their destined 
meal, 30 

Approached Within the length of half his 
staff. 

Him from my childhood have I known ; 
and then 

He was so old, he seems not older now; 

He travels on, a solitary Man, 

So helpless in appearance, that for him 
The sauntering Horseman tJirows not with 
a slack 

And careless hand his alms upon the ground, 
But stops, — that he may safely lodge the 
coin 

Within the old Man’s hat; nor quits him so, 
But still, when he has given his horse the 
rein, 30 

Watches the aged Beggar with a look 
Sidelong, and half-reverted. She who tends 
The toll-gate, when in summer at her door 
She turns her wheel, if on tlie road she sees 
The aged beggar coming, quits her work. 
And lifts the latch for him that lie may pass. 
The post-boy, w'heii liis rattling wlieels o’er- 
take 

The aged Beggar in the woody lane. 

Shouts to him from behind; and if, thus 
warned, 

The old man does not change his course, 
the boy 40 

Turns with less noisy wheels to the roadside. 
And passes gently by, without a curse 
Upon his lips, or anger at his heart. 

He travels on, a solitary Man; 

His age has no comp«anion. On the ground 
His eyes are turned, and, as he moves along 
They move along the gromid; and, ever- 
more, 

Instead of common and habitual sight 48 
Of fields with rural works, of hill and dale, 
And the blue sky, one little sjian of earth 
Is all his prospect. Thus, from day to day. 
Bow-bent, his eyes for ever on the ground. 
He plies his weary journey; seeing still, 
And seldom knowing that he sees, some 
straw. 

Some scattered leaf, or marks which, in one 
track, 

The nails of cart or chariot-wheel have left 
luFipressed on the white road, — in the same 
line. 

At distance still the same. Poor Traveller I 
His staff trails with him ; scarcely do his feet 


Disturb the summer dust; he is so still 60 
In look and motion, that the cottage curs, 
Ere he has passed the door, will turn away. 
Weary of barking at him. Boys and girls. 
The vacant and the busy, maids and youths, 
And urchins newly breeched — all pass him 
by; 

Him even the slow-paced waggon leaves 
behind. 

But deem not this Man useless. — States- 
men ! ye 

Wlio are so restless in your wisdom, ye 
Who have a broom still ready in your hands 
To rid the world of nuisances; ye proud, 70 
lleart-swoln, while in yoiu* pride ye con- 
template 

Your talents, power, or wisdom, deem him 
not 

A burthen of the earth ! ’T is Nature’s law 
That none, the meanest of created things. 
Or forms created the most vile and brute. 
The didlest or most noxious, should exist 
Divorced from good — a spirit and pulse of 
good, 

A life and soul, to every mode of being 
Iiiscj>arably linked. Then be assm'ed 
That least of all can aught — that ever 
owned 80 

The heaven-regarding eye and front sub- 
lime 

Which man is born to — sink, howe’er de- 
pressed, 

80 low as to be .scorned without a sin; 
Without ofiencc to (iod cast out of view; 
Like the dry remnant of a garden-flower 
Whose seeds are .shed, or as an implement 
Worn out and wortliless. While from door 
to door, 

This old Man creeps, the villagers in him 
Behold a record which together binds 
Past deeds and offices of charity, 90 

Else unrein embered, and so keeps alive 
The kindly mood in hearts which lapse of 
years, 

And that half-wisdom half-experience gives. 
Make slow to feel, and by sure steps resign 
To selfishness and cold oblivious cares. 
Among the farms and solitary huts, 
Hamlets and thinly-scattered villages. 
Where’er the aged Beggar takes his rounds, 
The mild necessity of use compels 
To acts of love; and habit does the work 
Of reason ; yet prepares that after-joy loi 
Which reason cherishes. And thus the soul, 
By that sweet taste of pleasure unpursued, 
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Doth find herself insensibly disposed 
To virtue and true goodness. 

Some there are, 

By their |^ood works exalted, lofty minds 
And meditative, authors of delight 
And happiness, which to the end of time 
Will live, and spread, and kindle: even such 
minds 

In childhood, from this solitary Being, no 
Or from like wander(u*, haply have received 
(A thing more precious far than all tliat 
books 

Or the solicitinles of love can do !) 

That first mild touch of sym|iathy and 
thought, 

In which they foimd their kindred with a 
world 

Where want and sorrow were. The easy 
man 

Wlio sits at his own door, — and, like the 
pear 

That overhangs his head from the green 
wall. 

Feeds in the sunshine ; the robust and yoimg. 
The prosperous and unthinking, they who 
live 120 

Sheltered, and flourish in a little grove 
Of their own kindred; — all beliold in him 
A silent monitor, which on their minds 
Must needs impress a transitory thought 
Of self-congratulation, to the heart 
Of each recalling his peculiar boons, 

His charters and exemptions; and, j)er- 
chance, 

Though he to no one give tlie fortitude 
And circums{)ection needful to preserve 
His present blessings, and to husband up 
The respite of the season, he, at least, 131 . 
And 't is no vulgar service, makes them felt. 

Yet further. Many, 1 believe, there 

are 

Who live a life of virtuous decency, 

Men who can hear the Decalogue and feel 
No self-reproach; who of the moral law 
Established in the hind where they abide 
Are strict observers; and not negligent 
In acts of love to those with whom they 
dwell. 

Their kindred, and the children of their 
blood. 140 

Praise be to such, and to their slumbers 
peace ! 

— But of the poor man ask, the abject poor; 
Go, and demand of him, if there be here 
In this cold abstinence from evil deeds, 


And these inevitable charities. 

Wherewith to satisfy the human soul ? 

No — man is dear to man ; the poorest poor 
Long for some moments in a weary life 
When they can know and feel that they 
have been, 

Themselves, the fathers and the dealers-out 
Of some small blessings; have been kind to 
such 15 1 

As needed kindness, for this single cause, 
That wc have all of us one human heart. 

— Such [)leasiire is to one kind Being known. 
My nciglibour, when with punctual care, 

ea<‘h week 

Duly as Friday comes, though pressed her- 
self 

By her own wants, she from her store of 
meal 

Takers one unsparing handful for the scrip 
Of this old Mendicant, and, from her door 
Returning with exhilarated heai't, 160 

Sits by her fire, and builds her hope in 
heaven. 

Then let him pass, a blessing on his head ! 
And while in that vast solitude to which 
The tide of things has borne him, he ap- 
j)cars 

'Fo breathe and live but for himself alone, 
Unblamcd, uninjured, let him bear about 
The good which the benignant law of 
Heaven ' 

Has hung around him: and, while life is his. 
Still let him prompt tlie unlettered villagers 
To Unidcr ofliccs and jxmsive thoughts. 170 

— Then l(‘t him pass, a blessing on his 

head ! 

.\nd, long as he can wander, let him breathe 
The freshness of the valleys; let his blood 
Struggle with frosty air and winter snows; 
And let the chartered wind that sweeps the 
heath 

Beat his grey locks against his withered 
face. 

Reverence the hope whose vital anxiousness 
Gives the last human mterest to his heart. 
May never Housk, misnamed of Industry, 
Make him a captive ! — for that pent-up 
din, 180 

Those life-consuming somids that clog the 
air. 

Be his the natural silence of old age ! 

Let him be free of moimtain solitudes; 

And have around him, whether heard or not. 
The pleasant melody of woodland birds. 
Few are his pleasures: if his eyes have now 
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Been doomed so long to settle upon earth 
That not without some effort tliey behold 
The countenance of the horizontal sun, 
Biising or setting, let the light at least 190 
Find a free eAtrance to their languid orbs. 
And let him, where and when he will, sit 
down 

Beneath the trees, or on a grassy bank 
Of highway side, and with the little birds 
Share his chance-gathered meal; and, 
finally. 

As in the eye of Nature he has lived. 

So in the eye of Nature let him die ! 

ANIMAL TRANQUILLITY AND 
DECAY 

1798. 1798 

The little hedgerow biids, 
That peck along the roads, regard him not. 
He travels on, and in his face, liis step, 

His gait, is one expression: every limb, 

His look and bending figure, all bespeak 
A man who does not move with pain, but 
moves 

With thought. — He is insensibly subdued 
To settled (juiet: he is one by whom 
All effort seems forgotten; one to whom 
Long patience hath such mild comjM>siue 
given. 

That patience now dotli seem a thing of | 
which 

He hath no need. He is by nature led 
To peace so perfect that the young behold 
With envy, what the Old Man hardly feels. 


PETER BELL 

A TALE 
What ’s in a Name f 


Brutttf will start a Spirit as soon as Ctesar ! 

1798. 1819 

Written at Alfoxden. Founded upon an an- 
ecdote, which I read in a newspaper, of an ass 
being found hanging his head over a canal in a 
wretched posture. Upon examination a dead 
body was found in the water and proved to be 
the body of its master. The countenance, gait, 
and figure of Peter, were taken from a wild 


rover with whom I walked from Builth, on the 
river Wye, downwards nearly as far as the town 
of Hay. He told me strange stories. It has 
always been a pleasure to me through life to 
catch at every opportunity that has occurred 
in my rambles of becoming acquainted with 
this class of people. The number of Peter’s 
wives was taken from the trespasses in this way 
of a lawless creature who lived in the county 
of Durham, and used to be attended by many 
women, sometimes not less than half a dozen, 
as disorderly as himself. Benoni, or the child 
of sorrow, I knew when I was a school-boy. 
His mother had been deserted by a gentleman 
in the neighbourhood, she herself being a gen- 
tlewoman by birth. The circumstances of her 
story were told me by my dear old Dame, 
Anne Tyson, who was her confidante. The 
Ijady died broken-hearted. — In the woods of 
Alfoxden 1 used to take great delight in no- 
ticing the habits, tricks, and physiognomy of 
asses ; and I have no doubt that I was thus put 
upon writing the poem out of liking for the 
creature that is so often dreadfully abused. — 
The crescent-moon, which makes such a figure 
in the prologue, assumed this character one 
evening while I was watching its beauty in 
front of Alfoxden House. 1 intended this 
poem for the volume before spoken of, hut it 
was not published for more than twenty years 
afterwards. — The worahip of the Methodists 
or Ranters is often heard during the stillness of 
the summer evening in the country with affect- 
ing accompauiments of rural beauty. In both 
the p.salmody and the voice of the preacher 
there is, not unfrequently, miicli solemnity 
likely to impress the feefings of the rudest 
characters under favourable circumstances. 


TO 

ROBERT SOUTHEY, ESQ., P.L., 

ETC. K'lC. 

My deak Fkiend, 

The Tale of Peter Bell, which I now intro- 
duce to your notice, and to that of the Pub- 
lic, ha.s, in its Manuscript state, nearly survived 
its minority : — for it first saw the light in the 
summer of 1798. During this long interval, 
pains have been taken at different times to 
riiake the production less unworthy of a favour- 
/ able reception ; or, rather, to fit it for filling 
permanently a station, however humble, in the 
Literature of our Country. This has, indeed, 
been the aim of all ray endeavours in Poetry, 
which, you know, have been sufficiently labo- 
rious to prove that I deem the Art not lightly 
to be approached ; and that the attainment of 
excellence in it may laudably be made the prin- 
cipal object of intellectual pursuit by any man, 
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vhci, with reasonable consideration of circum- 
stances, has faith in his own impulses. 

The Poem of Peter Bell, as the Prologue 
will show, was composed under a belief that 
the Imagination not only does not require for 
its exercise the intervention of supernatural 
agency, but that, though such agency be ex- 
cluded, the faculty may be called forth as im- 
periously and for kindred results of ])leasure, 
by incidents, within the compass of poetic prob- 
ability, in the humblest departments of daily 
life. Since that Prologue was written, you have 
exhibited most splendid effects of judicious 
daring, in the opposite and usual course. Let 
this acknowledgment make my peace with the 
lovers of the supernatural ; and I am persuaded 
it will be admitted, that to you, as a Master in 
that province of the Art, the following Tale, 
whether from contrast or congruity, is not an 
unappropriate offering. Accept it, then, as a 
public testimony of affectionate admiration 
from one with whoso name yours has been 
often coupled (to use your own words) for evil 
and for good ; and believe nje to be, with ear- 
nest wishes that life and health may be granted 
you to complete the many important works in 
which you are engaged, and with high respect, 
Most faithfully yours, 

William Wokds worth. 
Bvdal Mount, April 7, 1811L 

PROLOGUE 

There ’s something in a flying horse, 

There *s something in a huge balloon; 

But through the clouds I ’ll never float 
Until I have a little Boat, 

Shaped like the crescent-moon. 

And now I have a little Boat, 

In shape a very creseent-moon: 

Fast through the clouds my boat can sail; 
But if perchance your. faith should fail, 
Look up — and you shall see me soon ! lo 

The woods, my Friends, are round you 
roaring, 

Rocking and roaring like a sea; 

The noise of danger ’s in your ears, 

And ye have all a thousand fears 
Both for my little Boat and me ! 

Meanwhile untroubled I admire 
The pointed horns of my canoe ; 

And, did not pity touch my breast, 

To see how ye are all distrest, 

Till my ribs ached, I ’d laugh at you ! 20 


Away we go, my Boat and I — 

Frail man ne’er sate in such another; 
Whether among the winds we strive, 

Or deep into the clouds we dive, 

Each is contented with the otker. 

Away we go — and what care we 
For treasons, tumults, and for wars ? 

We are as calm in oiu* delight 

As is the crescent-moon so bright 

Among the scattered stars. 30 

Up goes my Boat among the stars 
Througli many a breathless field of light, 
Through many a long blue field of ether, 
Leaving ten thousand stars beneath her: 

Up goes my little Boat so bright ! 

The Crab, the Scorpion, and the Bull — 

We pry among them all; have shot 
High o’er the red-haired race of Mars, 
Covered from top to toe with scars; 

Such company 1 like it not ! 40 

The towns in Satinrii are decayed, 

And melancholy Spectres throng them; — 
The Pleiads, that aj>pear to kiss 
Each other in the vast abyss, 

With joy I sail among them. 

Swift Mercury resounds with mirth, 

Great Jove is full of stately bowers; 

But these, and all tliat they contain, 

What are they to that tiny grain, 

That little Earth of ours ? 50 

Then hack to Earth, the dear green 
Earth : — 

Whole ages if I here should roam, 

The wauld for my remarks and me 
Would not a wdiit the better be; 

I ’ve left my heart at home. 

See ! there she is, the matchless Earth ! 
There spreads the famed Pacific Ocean ! 
Old Andes thrusts yon craggy spear 
Through the grey clouds; the Alps are 
liere, 

Jjike waters in commotion ! 60 

Yon tawny slip is Libya’s sands; 

That silver thread the river Dnieper I 
And look, where clothed in brightest green 
Is a sweet Isle, of isles the Queen; 

Ye fairies, from all evil keep her I 
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And see the town where I was born ! 
Around those happy fields we span 
In boyish gambols; — I was lost 
Where I liave been, but on this coast 
I feel I am af^man. 70 

Never did fifty thhigs at once 
i^pear so lovely, never, never; — 

How tunefully tlu^ forests ring ! 

To hear the earth’s soft murmuring 
Thus could I hang for ever ! 

** Shame on you ! ” cried my little Boat, 
Was ever such a homesick Loon, 

Within a living Boat to sit, 

And make no better use of it; 

A Boat twin-sister of the crescent-moon ! So 

‘‘Ne’er in the breast of full-grown Poet 
Fluttered so faint a heart before ; — 

Was it the music of the spheres 
That overpowered your mortal ears ? 

— Such din shall trouble them no more. 

“ These nether precincts do not lack 
Charms of their own ; — then come with 
me; 

I want a comrade, and for you 
There ’s nothing that I would not do ; 
Nought is there that you shall not see. 90 

“ Haste ! and above Siberian snows 
We ’ll sport amid the boreal morning; 

Will mingle with her lustres gliding 
Among the stars, the stars now hiding. 

And now the stars adorning. 

“ I know the secrets of a land 
Where himian foot did never stray ; 

Fair is that land as evening skies, 

And cool, though in the depth it lies 
Of burning Africa . ICX> 

“ Or we ’ll into the realm of Faery, 

Among the lovely shades of things; 

The shadowy forms of mountains bare, 

And streams, and bowers, and ladies fair. 
The shades of palaces and kings ! 

“ Or, if you thirst with hardy zeal 
Less quiet regions to explore. 

Prompt voyage shall to you reveal 
How earth and heaven are taught to feel 
The might of magic lore I ” 


“ My little vagrant Form of light, 

Mj gay and beautiful Canoe, 

Well have you played your friendly part; 
As kindly take what from my heart . 
Experience forces — then adieu ! 

“ Temptation lurks among your words; 

But, while these pleasures you ’re pur- 
suing 

Without impediment or let. 

No wonder if you quite forget 

What on the earth is doing. izo 

“ There was a time when all mankind 
Did listen with a faith sincere 
To tuneful tongues in mystery versed; 

Then Poets fearlessly rehearsed 
The wonders of a wild career, 

“Go — (but the world \s a sleepy world, 
And ’tis, I fear, an age too late) 

Take witli you some ambitious Youth I 
For, restless Wanderer ! I, in truth, 

Am all unfit to be your mate. 130 

“ Long have T loved wluit I behold, 

Tin* night that calms, the day that cheers; 
The common growth of mother-earth 
Suffices 111(5 — her tears, her mirth, 

Her humblest mirth and tears. 

“ The dragon’s wing, the magic ring, 

I shall not covet for my dower, 

If I along that lowly way 

With sympathetic heart may stray, 

And with a soul of power. 140 

“ These given, what more need I desire 
To stir, to soothe, or elevate ? 

What nobhir maiwels tlian the mind 
May in life’s daily prosjxjct find, 

May find or there create ? 

“ A potent wand doth Sorrow wield; 

What spell so strong as guilty Fear ! 
Repentance is a tender Sprite; 

If aught on earth liave heavenly might, 

’T Is lodged within her silent tear, 150 

“ But grant my wishes, — let us now 
De.seend from this ethereal height; 

Then take thy way, adventurous Skiff, 
More daring far than Hippogriff, 

And be thy own delight I 
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** To tho stone^table in my garden, 

Loved iiaunt of many a summer hour, 

The Squire is come: his daughter Bess 

Beside him in the cool recess 

Sits blooming like a flower. 160 

“With these are many more convened; 
They know not I have been so far; — 

I see them there, in number nine, 

Beneath the sprejiding Wey mouth-pine ! 

I see them — there they are ! 

“There sits the Vicar and his Dame; 

And there my good friend, Stephen Otter; 
And, ere the light of evening fail, 

To them I must relate the Tale 

Of Peter Bell the Potter.” 170 

Off flew the Boat — away she flees, 
Spurning her freight with indignation ! 

And I, as well as 1 was able, 

On two jK)or legs, toward my stone-table 
Limped on witli sore vexation. 

“ O, here he is ! ” cried little Bess — 

She saw me at the garden-door; 

“We Ve waited anxiously and long,” 

They cried, and all around me throng. 

Full nine of them or more ! iSo 

“ Reproach me not — your fears be still — 
Be thankful we again have met; — 

Resume, my Friends ! within the shade 
Your seats, and quickly shall be paid 
The well-remembered debt.” 

I spake with faltering voice, like one 
Not wholly rescued from the pale 
Of a wild dream, or worse illusion; 

But, straight, to cover my confusion, 

Began the promised Tale. 190 

PART FIRST 

All by the moonlight river side 
Groaned the poor Beast — alas ! in vain; 
The staff was raised to loftier height, 

And the blows fell with heavier weight 
As Peter struck — and sti*uck again. 

“ Hold ! ” cried the Squire, “ against the 
rules 

Of commcu sense you Ve surely sinning; 
This leap is for us all too bold; 

Who Peter was, let that be told. 

And start from the beginning.” 10 


“ A Potter, Sir, he was by trade,” 

Said I, becoming quite collected; 

“ And wheresoever he ^peared, 

Full twenty times was Peter feared 
For once that Peter was respected. 

“ He, two-and-thirty years or more, 

Had been a wild and woodland rover; 

Had heard the Atlantic surges roar 
On farthest Cornwall’s rocky shore, 

And trod the cliffs of Dovei. *0 

“ And he haxl seen Caernarvon’s towers. 
And well he knew the spire of Sarum; 

And he had been where Lincoln bell 
Flings o’er the fen that ponderous knell — 
A far-renowned alarum ! 

“ At Doncaster, at York, and Leeds, 

And merry Carlisle ha<l he been; 

And all along the Lowlands fair, 

All through the boimie shire of Ayr 
And far as Aberdeen. 30 

“And he had been at Inverness; 

And Peter, by the mountain-rills, 

Had danced his round with Highland 
lasses; 

And he lia^l lain beside his asses 
On lofty Cheviot Hills: 

“And he had tnidged through Yorkshire 
dales, 

Among the rocks and winding scars ; 

Where deep and low the hamlets lie 

Beneath their little jKitch of sky 

And little lot of stars: 40 

“ And all along the indented coast. 
Bespattered with the salt-sea foam; 
Where’er a knot of houses lay 
On headland, or in hollow bay; — 

Sure never man like him did roam ! 

“ As well might Peter, in the Fleet, 

Have been fast bound, a begging debtor; — 
He travelled here, he travelled there; — 
But not the value of a hair 
Was heart or head the better. 50 

“ He roved among the vales and streams, 
In the green wood and hollow dell; 

They were his dwellings night and day, — 
But nature ne’er could find the way 
Into the heart of Peter Bell. 
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** In yaliii through every changeful year, 

Bid Nature lean him as before; 

A primrose by a river^s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was no\Ihing more. 6o 

Small change it made on Peter ’s heart 
To see his gentle panniered train 
With more than vernal pleasure feeding, 
Where’er the tender grass was leading 
Its earliest green along the lane. 

“ In vain, through water, earth, and air. 

The soul of happy sound was spread, 

When Peter on some April morn. 

Beneath the broom or budding thorn, 

Made the warm earth his lazy bed. 70 

‘‘ At noon, when, by the forest’s edge 
He lay beneath the branches high, 

The soft blue sky did never melt 
Into his heart; he never felt 
The witchery of the soft blue sky ! 

On a fair prospect some have looked 
And felt, as I have heard them say. 

As if the moving time had been 
A thin|j as steadfast as the scene 
On which they gazed themselves away. 80 

** Within the breast of Peter Bell 
These silent raptures found no place; 

He was a Carl as wild and rude 
As ever hue-and-cry pursued, 

As ever ran a felon’s race. 

Of all that lead a lawless life. 

Of all that love their lawless lives, 

In city or in village small, 

He was the wildest far of all; — 

He had a dozen wedded wives. 90 

** Nay, start not ! — wedded wives — and 
twelve I 

But how one wife could e’er come near 
him, 

In simple truth I cannot tell ; 

For, be it said of Peter Bell, 

To see him was to fear him. 

** Though Nature could not touch his heart 
By lovely forms, and silent weather. 

And tender sounds, yet you might see 

At once, that Peter Bell and she 

Had often been together. 100 


A savage wildness round him hung 
As of a dweller out of doors; 

In his whole figure and his mien 
A savage character was seen 
Of mountains and of dreary moors. 

To all the tmshaped half-human thoughts 
Which solitary Nature feeds 
’Mid summer storms or winter’s ice, 

Had Peter joined whatever vice 

The cruel city breeds. 1 10 

“ His face was keen as is the wind 
That cuts along the hawthorn-fence ; — 

Of coui*age you saw little there, 

But, in its stead, a medley air 
Of cuiming and of impudence. 

“ He had a dark and sidelong walk, 

And long and slouching was his gait; 
Beneath his looks so bare and bold, 

You might perceive, his spirit cold 
Was playing with some inward bait. *20 

“His foreheacl wrinkled was and furred; 

A work, one half of which was done 
By thinking of hLs ‘ wJiens ’ and * hows ; ’ 
And half, by knitting of his brows 
Btiiieath the glaring sun. 

“ Tliere was a haidness in his cheek. 

There was a hardness in his eye, 

As if the man had fixed his face, 

In many a solitary place, 

Against the wind and open sky ! ” 130 


One night, (and now my little Bess I 
We ’ve reached at last the promised Tale:) 
One beautiful November night, 

When the full moon was shining bright 
Upon the rapid river Swale, 

Along the river’s winding banks 
Peter was travelling all alone; — 

Whether to buy or sell, or led 
By pleasure running in his head, 

To me was never known. 140 

He trudged along through copse and brake, 
He trudged along o’er hill and dale; 

Nor for the moon cared he a tittle, 

And for the stars he cared as little. 

And for the murmuring river Swale. 
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But» chanc^g to espy a path 
That promised to cut short the way, 

As many a wiser man hath done. 

He left a trusty guide for one 

That might his steps betray. 150 

To a thick wood he soon is brought 
Where cheerily his course he weaves, 

And whistling loud may yet be heard, 
Though often buried, like a bird 
Darkling, among the boughs and leaves. 

But quickly Peter’s mood is changed, 

And on he drives with cheeks that burn 
In downright fury and in wrath; — 

There ’s little sign the treacherous path 
Will to the road return ! 160 

The path grows dim, and dimmer still; 
Now up, now down, the Rover wends, 

With all the sail that he can carry, 

TiU brought to a deserted (piarry — 

And there the pathway ends. 

He paused — for shadows of strange shape, 
Mtissy and black, beforcj him hiy; 

But through the dark, and through tlie cold. 
And through the yawning fissures old, 

Did Peter boldly press his way 170 

Right through the quarry; — and behold 
A scene of soft and lovely hue ! 

Where blue and grey, and tender green. 
Together make as sweet a scene 
As ever human eye did view. 

Beneath the clear blue sky he saw 
A little field of meadow ground ; 

But field or meadow name it not; 

Call it of earth a small green plot, 

With rocks encompassed round. 180 

The Swale flowed imder the grey rocks, 
But he flowed quiet and miseen; — 

You need a strong and stormy gale 
To bring the noises of the Swale 
To that green spot, so calm and green I 

And is there no one dwelling here, 

No hermit with his beads and glass ? 

And does no little cottage look 
Upon this soft and fertile nook ? 

Does no one live near this green grass ? 190 


Across the deep and quiet spot 
Is Peter driving through the grass — 

And now has reached the skirting trees; 
When, turning round his head, he sees 
A solitary Ass. • 

“ A Prize ! ” cries Peter — but he first 
Must spy about him far and near: 

There ’s not a single house in si^ht, 

No woodman’s hut, no cottage light — 
Peter, you need not fear I *00 

There ’s nothing to be seen but woods. 

And rocks that spread a hoary gleam. 

And this one Beast, that from the bed 
Of the gi*een meadow hangs his head 
Over the silent stream. 

His head is with a halter bound; 

The halter seizing, Peter leapt 
U]>on the Creature’s back, and plied 
With ready heels liis shaggy side; 

But still the Ass his station kept. 210 

Then Peter gtive a sudden jerk, 

A jerk that from a dungeon-floor 
Would have pulled up an iron ring; 

But still the heavy-headed Thing 
Stood just as he had stood before ! 

Quoth Peter, leaping from his seat, 

“ There is some plot against me laid; ” 
Once more the little meadow-groimd 
And all the hoary clift’s around 
He cautiously siu’veyed. 220 

All, all is silent — rocks and woods. 

All still and silent — far and near ! 

Only the Ass, with motion dull. 

Upon the pivot of his skull 
Tmns round his long left efir. 

Thought Peter, What can mean all tiyis ? 
Some ugly witchcraft must be here I 
— Once more the Ass, with motion dull, 
Upon the pivot of his skull 
Turned romid his long left ear. 230 

Suspicion ripened into dread; 

Yet with deliberate action slow, 

His staff high-raising, in the pride 
Of skill, upon the sounding hide, 

He dealt a sturdy blow. 
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The poor Ass staggered with the shock; 
Aud then, as if to take his ease, 

In quiet uncomplaining mood, 

Upon the spot where he had stood, 

Dropped gently down upon his knees: 240 

As gently on his side he fell; 

And by the river’s brink did lie; 

And, while he lay like one that mourned, 
The patient Beast on Peter turned 
Ris shining hazel eye. 

*T was but one mild, reproacliful look, 

A look more tender than severe; 

And straight in sorrow, not in dread, 

He turned the eye-ball in his head 249 
Towards the smooth river deep and clear. 

Upon the Beast the sapling rmgs; 

His lank sides heaved, his limbs they 
stirred; 

He gave a groan, and then another, 

Of that which went before the brother. 
And then he gave a thii’d. 

All by the moonlight river side 
He gave three miserable groans; 

And not till now hath Peter seen 
How gaunt the Creature is, — how lean 
And sharp his staring bones ! 260 

With legs stretched out and stifl* he lay: — 
No word of kind commiseration 
Fell at the sight from Peter’s tongue; 
With hard contempt his heart was wTung, 
With hatred and vexation. 

The meagre beast lay still as death ; 

And Peter’s lips with fury quiver; 

Quoth he, “ You little mulish dog, 

I ’ll fling your carcase like a log 
Head-foremost down the river ! ” 270 

An impious oath confirmed the tlmeat — 
Whereat from the earth on which he lay 
To all the echoes, south and north, 

And east and west, the Ass sent forth 
A long and clamorous bray ! 

This outcry, on the heart of Peter, 

Seems like a note of joy to strike, — 

Joy at the heart of Peter knocks; 

But in the echo of the rocks 

Was something Peter did not like. 280 


Whether to cheer his coward breast, 

Or that he could not break the chain. 

In this serene and solemn hour. 

Twined round him by demoniac power, 

To the blind work he turned agam. 

Among the rocks and winding crags; 
Among the mountains far away; 

Once more the Ass did lengthen out 
More ruefully a deep-drawn shout, 289 
The hard dry see-saw of his horrible bray ! 

Wliat is there now in Peter’s heart ? 

Or whence the might of this strange sound ? 
The moon uneasy looked and dimmer, 

The broad blue heavens appeared to glim- 
mer, 

And the rocks staggered all around — 

From Peter’s hand the sapling dropped I 
Threat has he none to execute; 

“ If any one should come and see 
That 1 am here, they ’ll think,” quoth he, 

“ I ’m helping this poor dying brute.” 300 

lie scans the Ass from limb to limb, 

And ventures now to uplift his eyes; 

More steady looks the moon, and clear, 
More like themselves the rocks apj^ear 
And touch more quiet skies. 

His scorn returns — his hate revives; 

He stoops the Ass’s neck to seize 
With malice — that again takes flight; 

For in tlie j>ool a startling sight 

Meets him, among the inverted trees. 310 

Is it the moon’s distorted face ? 

The ghost-like image of a cloud ? 

Is it a gallows there portrayed ? 

Is Peter of himself afraid ? 

Is it a coffin, — or a shroud ? 

A grisly idol hewn in stone ? 

Or imp from witch’s lap let fall ? 

Perliaps a ring of shining fairies ? 

Such as pursue their feared vagaries 
In sylvan bower, or haunted hall ? 320 

Is it a fiend that to a stake 

Of fire his desperate self is tethering ? 

Or stubborn spirit doomed to yell 
In solitary ward or cell. 

Ten thousand miles from all his brethren ? 
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Never did pulse so quickly throb, 

And never heart so loudly panted; 

He looks, he cannot choose but look; 

Like some one reading in a book — 

A book that is enchanted. 330 

Ah, well-a-day for Peter Bell ! 

He will be turned to iron soon, 

Meet Statue for the court of Fear I 
His hat is up — and every hair 
Bristles, and whitens in the moon ! 

He looks, he ponders, looks again; 

He sees a motion — iiears a groan ; 

His ey^es will burst — his heart will break — 
He gives a loud and frightful shriek, 

And back he falls, as if his life were 
flown ! 340 

PART SECOND 

We left our Hero in a trance, 

Beneath the alders, near the river; 

The Ass is by the river-side. 

And, where the feeble breezes glide, 

Upon the stream the moonbeams quiver. 

A happy respite ! but at length 
He feels the glimmering of the moon; 
Wakes with glazed eye, and feebly sigh- 
Ibg — 

To sink, jicrhaps, where he is lying, 

Into a second swoon ! 10 

He lifts his head, he sees his staff; 

He touches — ’t is to him a treasure ! 

Faint recollection seems to tell 
That he is yet where mortals dwell — 

A thought received with languid pleasure ! 

His head upon his elbow propped. 

Becoming less and less perplexed. 

Sky- ward he looks — to rock and wood — 

And then — upon the glassy flood 

His wjindering eye is fixed. 20 

Thought he, that is the face of one 
In his last sleep seeureljr bound ! 

So toward the stream his hejwl he bent. 

And downward thrust his staff, intent 
The river’s depth to soimd. 

Now — like a tempest-shattered bark. 

That overwhelmed and prostrate lies, 

And in a moment to the verge 


Is lifted of a foaming surge — 

Full suddenly the Ass doth rise f 30 

His staring bones all shake with joy. 

And close by Peter’s side he Stands : 

While Peter o’er the river bends, 

The little Ass his neck extends, 

And fondly licks his hands. 

Such life is in the Ass’s eyes. 

Such life Ls in his limbs and ears; 

That Peter Bell, if he had been 
The veriest coward ever seen, 

Must now have thrown aside his fears. 40 

The Ass looks on — and to his work 
Is Peter quietly resigned; 

He touches here — he touches there — 

And now among the dead man’s hair 
His sapling Peter has entwined. 

He pulls — and looks — and pulls again; 
And he whom the poor Ass had lost. 

The man who hiul been four days dead. 
Head-foremost from the river’s bed 
Uprises like a ghost ! 50 

And Peter draws him to dry land; 

And through the brain of Peter pass 
Some poignant twitches, fast and faster; 

“ No doubt,” (pioth he, “ he is the Master 
Of this poor miserable Ass ! ” 

The meagre Shadow that looks on — 

What would he now ? what is he doing ? 
His sudden fit of joy is flown, — 

He on his knees hath laid him down. 

As if he were his grief renewing; 60 

But no — that Peter on his back 
Must mount, he shows well as he can: 
Thought Peter then, come weal or woe, 

I ’ll do what he would have me do. 

In pity to this poor drowned man. 

With that resolve he boldly mounts 
Upon the pleased and thankful Ass; 

And then, without a moment’s stay, 

That earnest Creature turned away 
Leaving the body on the grass. 70 

Intent upon his faithful watch. 

The Beast four days and nights had past; 

A sweeter meadow ne’er was seen, 

And there the Ass four days had been, 

Nor ever once did break his fast: 
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Yet firm his step, and stout his heart; 

The mead is crossed — the quarry’s mouth 
Is reached; but there the trusty guide 
Into a thicket turns aside, 

And deftly adlbles towards the south. 8o 

When hark a burst of doleful sound ! 

And Peter honestly might say, 

The like came never to his ears, 

Though he has been, full thirty years, 

A rover — night and day ! 

’T is not a plover of the moors, 

’T is not a bittern of the fen; 

Nor can it be a barking fox, 

Nor night-bird chambered in the rocks, 

Nor wdd-cat in a woody glen ! 90 

The Ass is startled — and stops short 
Right in the middle of the thicket; 

And Peter, wont to whistle loud 
Whether alone or in a crowd, 

Is silent as a silent cricket. 

What ails you now, my little Bess ? 

Well may you trendde and look grave ! 
This cry — that rings along the wood. 

This cry — that floats adown the flood. 
Comes from the entrance of a cave : 100 

I see a blooming Wood-boy there, 

And if I had the power to say 
How sorrowful the wanderer is. 

Your heart would be as sad as his 
Till you had kissed his tears away ! 

Grasping a hawthorn branch in hand. 

All bright with berries ripe and red. 

Into the cavern’s mouth he peeps; 

Thence back into the moonlight creeps; 
Whom seeks he — whom? — the silent 
dead: no 

His father I — Him doth he require — 

Him hath he sought with fruitless pains. 
Among the rocks, behind the trees ; 

Now creeping on his hands and knees. 

Now running o’er the open plains. 

And hither is he come at last. 

When he through such a day has gone, 

Bjr this dark cave to be distrest 
Like a poor bird — her plundered nest 
Hovering around with dolorous moan ! 120 


Of that intense and piercing cry 
The listening Ass conjectures well; 

Wild as it is, he there can read 
Some intermingled notes that plead 
With touches irresistible. 

But Peter — when he saw the Ass 
Not only stop but turn, and change 
The cherished tenor of his pace 
That lamentable cry to chase — 

It wrought in liim conviction strange; 130 

A faith that, for the dead man’s sake 
And this poor slave who loved him well, 
Vengeance upon his head will fall, 

Some visitation worse than all 
Which ever till this night befell. 

Meanwhile the Ass to retich his home, 

Is striving stoutly as he may; 

But, while he climbs the woody hill. 

The cry grows weak — and weaker still; . 
And now at last it dies away. 140 

So witli his freight the Creature turns 
Into a gloomy grove of beech, 

Along the shade with footsteps true 
Descending slowly, till the two 
The open moonlight reach. 

And there, along the narrow dell, 

A fair smooth pathway you discern, 

A length of green and open road — 

As if it from a fountain flowed — 

Winding away between the fern. 150 

The rocks that tower on either side 
Build up a wild fantastic scene; 

Temples like those among the Hindoos, 
And mosques, and spires, and abbey win- 
dows. 

And castles all with ivy green ! 

And, while the Ass pursues his way, 

Along this solitary dell, 

As pensively his steps advance, 

The mosques and spmes change countenance 
And look at Peter Bell ! 160 

That unintelligible cry 

Hath left him high in preparation, — 

Convinced that he, or soon or late, 

This very night will meet his fate — 

And so he sits in expectation 1 
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The strenuous Animal hath clomb 
With the green ^th; and now he wends 
Where, shining like the smoothest sea, 

In undisturbed immensity 
A level plain extends. 170 

But whence this faintly-rustling sound 
By which the journeying jjair are chased ? 
— A withered leaf is close behind, 

Light plaything for the sjiortive wind 
Upon that solitary waste. 

When Peter spied the moving thing, 

It only doubled his distress; 

“ Where there is not a bush or tree, 

The very leaves they follow me — 

So huge hath been my wickedness ! ” 180 

To a close lane they now are come, 

Where, as before, the enduring Ass 
Moves on without a moment’s sto}), 

Nor once turns roimd his head t<3 crop 
A bramble-leaf or blade of grass. 

Between the liedges as they go, 

The white dust sleeps upon the lane; 

And Peter, ever and anon 
Back-looking, sees, upon a stone, 

Or in the dust, a crimson stain. 190 

A stain — as of a drofi of blood 
iW moonlight made more faint and wan; 
Ha ! why these sinkings of despair ? 

He knows not how the blood comes there — 
And Peter is a wicked man. 

At length he spies a bleeding wound. 
Where he had struck the Ass’s head; 

He sees the blood, knows what it is, — 

A glimpse of sudden joy was his. 

But then it quickly lied; 200 

Of him whom sudden death had seized 
He .thought, — of thee, O faithful Ass ! 
And once again those ghastly {mins, 

Shoot to and fro through heart and reins. 
And through his brain like lightning pass. 

PART TmRD 

I ’VE heard of one, a gentle Soul, 

Though given to sadness and to gloom, 
And for the fact will vouch, — one night 
It chanced that by a taper’s light 
This man was reading in his room; 


Bending, as you or I might bend 
At night o’er any pious book. 

When sudden blackness overspread 
The snow-white page on wl^eh he read, 
And made the good man roimd him look . 10 

The chamber walls were dark all round, — 
And to his book he turned again; 

— The light had left the lonely taper, 

And formed itself upon the paper 
Into large letters — bright and plain I 

The godly book was in his hand — 

And, on the page, more black than coal, 
Apjjeared, set forth in strange array, 

A word — which to his dying day 
Perplexed tlie good man’s gentle soul. 20 

The ghostly word, thus plainly seen. 

Did never from his lips depart; 

But he hath said, poor gentle wight ! 

It brought full many a sin to light 
Out of the bottom of his heart. 

Dread Spirits ! to confound the meek 
Why wander from your eom’se so far. 
Disordering colour, form, and stature ! 

— Let good men feel tlie soul of nature, 

And see things as they are. 30 

Yet, potent Spirits ! well I know. 

How ye, that play with soul and sense, 

Are not unused to trouble friends 
Of goodness, for most gracious ends — 

And this I speak in reverence ! 

But might 1 give advice to you, 

Wlioin in my fear I love so well; 

From men of pensive virtue go, 

Dreiid Beings I and your empii*e show 
On hearts like that of Peter Bell. 40 

Your presence often liave I felt 
III darkness and the stormy night; 

And, with like force, if need there be. 

Ye can put forth your agency 

When eiu'th is calm, and heaven is bright. 

Then, coming from the wayward world. 
That powerful world in which ye dwell, 
Come, S{)irits of the Mind ! and try 
To-night, beneath the moonlight sky, 

What may be done with Peter Bell ! so 

— O, would that some more skilful voice 
My further labour might prevent ! 
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Kind Listeners, that around me sit, 

I feel that 1 am all unfit 
For such high argument. 

I Ve played, I^ve danced, with my narra- 
tion; 

I loitered long ere I began : 

Ye waited then on my good pleasure; 

Pour out indulgence still, in measure 
As liberal as ye can ! 6o 

Our Travellers, ye remember well. 

Are thridding a sequestered lane ; 

And Peter many tricks is trying, 

And many anodynes applying, 

To ease his conscience of its pain. 

By this his heart is lighter far; 

And, finding that he can account 
So snugly for tliat crimson stain, 

His evil spirit up again 

Does like an empty bucket mount. 70 

And Peter is a deep logician 
Who hath no lack of wit mercurial ; 

“ Blood drops — leaves rustle — yet,” quoth 
he, 

“ This poor man never, but for me. 

Could have had Christian burial. 

** And, say the best you can, ’t is plain, 
That here has been some wicked dealuig; 
No doubt the devil in me wrought; 

I ’m not the man who could liave thought 
An Ass like this was worth the steal- 
ing I ” 80 

So from his pocket Peter takes 
His shining horn tobacco-box; 

And, in a light and careless way, 

As men who with their purjwse play, 

Upon the lid he knocks. 

Let them whose voice can stop the clouds, 
Whose cunning eye can see the wind. 

Tell to a curious world the cause 
Why, making here a sudden pause, 

The Ass turned romid his head, and 
grinned. 90 

Appalling process ! I have marked 
The like on heath, in lonely wood; 

And, verily, have seldom met 
A spectacle more hideous — yet 
It suited Peter’s present mood. 


And, grinning in his turn, his teeth 
He in jocose defiance showed — 

When, to upset his spiteful mirth, 

A murmur, pent within the earth. 

In the dead earth beneath the road loo 

Rolled audibly I it swept along, 

A muffled noise — a rumbling sound I — 

’T was by a troop of miners made, 

Plying with gunpowder their trade. 

Some twenty fathoms under ground. 

Small cause of dire ejBPect ! for, surely. 

If ever mortal, King or Cotter, 

Believed that earth was charged to quake 
And yawn for his unworthy sake, 

’Twas Peter Bell the Potter. no 

But, as ail oak in breathless air 
WiU stand though to the centre hewn; 

Or as tlie weakest things, if frost 
Have stiffened them, maintain their post; 
So he, beneath the gazing moon ! — 

The Beast bestriding thus, he reached 
A spot where, in a sheltering cove, 

A little chapel stands alone, 

Witli greenest ivy overgi‘owu, 

And tufted with an ivy grove; 120 

Dying insensibly away 

From liuman thoughts and purposes, 

It seeni(*d — wall, window, roof and tower 
To bow to some transforming power, 

And blend with the surrounding trees. 

As ruinous a place it was. 

Thought Peter, in the shire of Fife 
That served my turn, when following still 
From land to hind a reckless will 
I married my sixth wife ! 130 

The unheedhig Ass moves slowly on, 

And now is passing by an inn 
Brim-full of a carousing crew. 

That make, with curses not a few, 

An uproar and a drunken din. 

I cannot well express the thoughts 
Which Peter in tl^ose noises found; — 

A stifling power compressed his frame, 
While-as a swimming darkness came 
Over that dull and dreary sound. 140 

For well did Peter know the sound; 

The language of those drunken joys 
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To him, a jovial soul, I ween, 

But a few hours ago, had been 
A gladsome and a welcome noise. 

N<yWi turned adrift into the past. 

He finds no solace in his course; 

Like planet-stricken men of yore, 

He trembles, smitten to the core 
By strong compimction and remorse. 150 

But, more than all, his heart is stimg 
To think of one, almost a child; 

A sweet and playful Highland girl, 

As light and beauteous as a squirrel. 

As beauteous and as wild ! 

Her dwelling was a lonely house, 

A cottage in a heathy dell ; 

And she put on her gown of green. 

And left her mother at sixteen, 

And followed Peter Bell. 160 

But many good and pious thoughts 
Had she; and, in the kii'k to pray. 

Two long Scotch miles, through rain or 
snow 

To kirk she had been used to go, 

Twice every Sabbath-day. 

And, when she followed Peter Bell, 

It was to lead an honest life; 

For he, with tongue not used to falter. 

Had pledged his troth before the altar 
To love her as his wedded wife. 170 

A mother’s ho})e is hers ; — but soon 
She drooped and pined like one forlorn, 
From Scripture she a name did borrow; 
Benoni, or the child of sorrow, 

She called her babe unborn. 

For she had learned how Peter lived. 

And took it in most grievous part; 

She to the very bone wtut worn, 

And, ere tliat little child wjis born, 

Died of a broken heart. 180 

And now the Spirits of the Mind 
Are busy with poor Peter Bell; 

Upon the rights of visual sense 
Usurping, with a prevalence 
More terrible than magic S|)ell. 

Close by a brake of flowering furze 
(Above it shivering aspens play) 


He sees an unsubstantial creature. 

His very self in form and feature. 

Not four yards from the broad high- 
way: 190 

And stretched beneath the furze he sees 
The Highland girl — it is no other; 

And hears her crying as she cried, 

The very moment that she died, 

“ My mother ! oh my mother ! ” 

The sweat jiours down from Peter’s face, 
80 gi'ievous is his heart’s contrition; 

With agony his eye-balls ache 
While he beholds by the furze-brake 
This miserable vision ! aoo 

Calm is the well-deserving brute, 

His jjeace hath no offence betrayed; 

But now, while down that slope he wends, 
A voice to Peter’s ear ascends, 

Hesouiiding from the woody glade: 

The voice, though clamorous as a horn 
Re-echoed by a naked rock, 

Comes from that tabernacle — List ! 

Within, a fervent MetluxUst 

Is preaching to no heedless flock I 210 

Repent ! repent ! ” he cries aloud, 

“ While ye may find mercy ; — strive 
To love the Lord with all your might; 

Turn to him, seek him day and night. 

And save your souls alive ! 

“ Repent ! repent ! though ye have gone, 
Through paths of wickedness and woe, 
After the Babylonian harlot; 

And, though your sins be red as scarlet, 
They slmll be white as snow ! ” 220 

Even as he passed the door, these words 
Did plainly come to Peter’s ears; 

And they such joyful tidings were, 

The joy was more tlian he could bear ! — 
He melted into tears. 

Sweet tears of hope and tenderness ! 

And fast they fell, a plenteous shower 1 
His nerves, his sinews seemed to melt; 
Through all his iron frame was felt 
A gentle, a relaxing, power ! 230 

Each fibre of his frame was weak; 

Weak all the animal within; 
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But, in its helplessness, grew mild 
And gentle as an infant child, 

An imant that has known no sin. 

T is said, meek Beast ! tliat, through 
Heaven’s grace. 

He not unmoved did notice now 
The cross upon thy shoulder scored, 

For lasting impress, by the Lord 
To whom all hnmiui-kind shall bow ; 240 

Memorial of his touch — tliat day 
When Jesus humbly deigned to ride, 
Entering the proud Jerusalem, 

By an immeasurable stream 
Of shouting people deified ! 

Meanwhile the persevering Ass 
Turned towards a gate that hung in view 
Across a shady lane; his chest 
Against the yielding gate he pressed 
And quietly passed through. 250 

And up the stony lane he goes; 

Ko ghost more softly ever trod; 

Among the stones and iiebblcs, he 
Sets down his hoofs inaudibly, 

As if with felt his hoofs were shod. 

Along the lane the trusty Ass 
Went twice two hundi'ed yards or more, 
And no one could have guessed his aim, — 
Till to a lonely house he came. 

And stopped beside the door. 260 

Thought Peter, ’t is the poor man’s home ! 
He listens — not a sound is heard 
Save from the trickling household rill; 

But, stepping o’er the cottage-sill, 
Forthwith a little Girl appeared. 

She to the Meeting-house was bound 
In hopes some tidings there to gather: 

No glimpse it is, no doubtful gleam; 

She saw — and uttered with a scream, 

** My father I here ’s my father ! ” 270 

The very word was plainly heard, 

Heard plainly the wretched Mother — 
Her joy was like a deep affright: 

And forth she rushed into the light, 

And saw it was another ! 

And, instantly, upon the earth. 

Beneath the full moon shining bright. 


Close to the Ass’s feet she fell; 

At the same moment Peter Bell 
Dismounts in most unhappy plight. 280 

As he beheld the Woman lie 
Breathless and motionless, the mind 
Of Peter sadly was confused; 

But, though to such demands unused, 

And helpless almost as the blind. 

He raised her up; and, while he held 
Her body propj)ed against his knee. 

The W oiuan waked — and when she spied 
The poor Ass standing by her side, 

She moaned most bitterly. 290 

“Oh! God be praised — my heart’s at 
ease — 

For he is dead — I know it well ! ” 

— At this she wept a bitter flood; 

And, in the best way that he could, 

His tale did Peter tell. 

He trembles — he is |)ale as death; 

His voice is weak with perturbation; 

He turns aside his head, he pauses; 

Poor Peter, from a thousand causes, 

Is crippled sore in his narration. 300 

At length she learned how he espied 
The Ass in that small meadow-ground; 
And that her Husband now lay dead, 
Beside that luckless river’s bed 
In which he bad been drowned. 

A piercing look the Widow east 
Upon the Beast that near her stands; 

She sees ’tis he, that ’tis the same; 

She calls the iK)or Ass by his name. 

And wrings, and wrings her hands. 3co 

“ O wretched loss — untimely stroke ! 

If he had died upon his bed ! 

He knew not one forewarning pain; 

He never will come home again — 

Is dead, for ever dead ! ” 

Beside the woman Peter stands; 

His heart is opening more and more; 

A holy sense pervades his mind; 

He feels what he for human kind 

Had never felt before. 320 

At len^h, by Peter’s arm sustained, 

The Woman rises from the ground — 
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** Oh, mercy I something must be done, 

My little feehel, you must run, — 

Some willing neighbour must be found. 

Make haste — my little Rachel — do, 
The first you meet with — bid him come, 
Ask him to lend his horse to-night, 

And this good Man, whom Heaven re- 
quite, 

Will help to bring the body home.” 330 

Away goes Rachel weeping loud; — 

An Infant, waked by her distress, 

Makes in the house a piteous cry ; 

And Peter hears the Mother sigh, 

** Seven are they, and all fatherless ! ” 

And now is Peter taught to feel 
Tliat maids heart is a holy thing; 

And Nature, through a world of death, 
Breathes into him a second breath, 339 
More sciu'ching than the breath of spring. 

Upon a stone the Woman sits 
In agony of silent grief — 

From his own thoughts did Peter start; 

He longs to })ress her to his heart. 

From love tliat ciuuiot find relief. 

But roused, as if through every limb 
Had past a sudden shock of dread. 

The Mother oVt the threshold fiies, 

And up the cottage stjiirs she hies, 349 
And on the pillow lays her burning head. 

And Peter tmns his steps aside 
Into a shtule of darksome trees, 

Where he sits down, he knows not how, 
With his hands pressed against his brow, 
His elbows on his tremulous knees. 

There, self-involved, does Peter sit 
Until no sign of life he makes, 

As if his mind were sinking deep 
Through years that have been long asleep 
The trance is passed away — he wakes ; 360 

He lifts liis head — and sees the Ass 
Yet standing in the clear moonshine ; 

** When shall I be as good as thou ? 

Oh f would, poor beast, that I had now 
A heart but half as good as thine ! ” 

Bu^t He — who deviously hath sought 
His Father through the lonesome woods. 
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Hath sought, proclaiming to the ear 
Of night ms grief and sorrowful fear — 369 
He comes, escaped from fields and floods; — 

With weary pace is drawing uigh; 

He sees the Ass — and nothing living 
Had ever such a fit of joy 
As hath this little orphan Boy, 

For he has 110 misgiving ! 

Forth to the gentle Ass he springs, 

And up about his neck he climbs; 

In loving words he talks to him, 

He kisses, kisses face and limb, — 

He kisses him a thousand times ! 380 

This Pfiter sees, while in the shade 
He stood beside the cottage-door; 

And Peter Bell, the ruffian wild, 

Sobs loud, he sobs even like a child, 

“ O God ! I can endm*e no more ! ” 

— Here ends my Tale: for in a trice 
Arrived a neighbour with his hoi*se; 

Peter went forth with him straightway; 
And, with due care, ere break of clay, 
Together they brought.back the Corse. 390 

And many years did this poor Ass, 

Whom once it was my luck to see 
Cropping the shrubs of Leming-Lane, 

Help by his labour to maintain 
The Widow and her family. 

And Peter Bell, who, till that night. 

Had been the wildest of his clan. 

Forsook his crimes, renounced Ids folly, 
And, after ten months’ melancholy. 

Became a good and honest man. 400 

THE SIMPLON PASS 
1799. 1845 

Brook and road 

Were fellow-travellers in this gloomy Pass, 
And with them did we journey several hours 
At a slow step. The immeasurable height 
Of woods decaying, never to be decayed, 
The stationary blasts of waterfalls, 

And in the narrow rent, at every turn. 
Winds thwarting winds bewildered anci for- 
lorn, 

The torrents shooting from the clear blue 
sky, 
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The rocks that muttered close upon our 
ears, 

Black drizzling crags that spake by the way- 
side ^ 

As if a voice were in them, the sick sight 
And giddy prospect of the raving stream, 
The unfettered clouds and region of the 
heavens, 

Tumult and peace, the darkness and the 
light — 

Were all like workings of one niind, the 
features 

Of the same face, blossoms upon one tree, 
Characters of the great Apocalypse, 

The types and symbols of Eternity, 

Of first, and last, and midst, and without 
end. 


INFLUENCE OF NATURAL 
OBJECTS 

IN CALLING FORTH AND STRENGTHENING 
THE IMAGINATION IN BOYHOOD AND 
EARLY YOUTH 

1799. 1809 

Written in Germany. This Extract is re- 
printed from The Friend. 

Wisdom and Spirit of the universe ! 

Thou Soul, that art the Paternity of thought ! 
And giv’st to forms and images a breath 
And everlasting motion ! not in vain, 

By day or star-light, thus from my first 
dawn 

Of childhood didst thou intertwine for me 
The passions that build up our human soul ; 
Not with the mean and vulgar works of 
Man; 

But with high objects, with enduring things, 
With life and nature; juirifying thus 10 
The elements of feeling and of thought, 
And sanctifying by such discipline 
Both pain and fear, — until we lecognise 
A grandeur in the beatings of the heart. 
Nor was this fellowship vouchsafed to 
me 

With stinted kindness. In November days, 
When vapours rolling down the valleys 
made 

A lonely scene more lonesome; among 
woods 

At noon; and htiid the calm of summer 
nights, X9 

When, by the margin of the trembling lake, 


Beneath the gloomy hills, homeward I went 
In solitude, such intercourse was mine: 
Mine was it in the fields both day and 
night, 

And by the waters, aU the summer long. 
And in the frosty season, when the sun 
Was set, and, visible for many a mile, 

The cottage-windows through the twilight 
blazed, 

I heeded not the summons: happy time 
It was indeed for all of us; for me 
It was a time of rapture ! Clear and loud 
The village-clock tolled six — I wheeled 
about, 31 

Proud and exulting like an untired horse 
That cares not for his home. — All shod 
W'ith steel 

We hissed alt)ng the {>olished ice, in games 
Confederate, imitative of the chase 
And woodland pleasures, — the resounding 
horn, 

The lUick loud-tjhiniing, and the hunted 
hare. 

So tlu'ough the darkness and the cold we 
fiew, 

I And not a voice was idle: with the dm 
I Smitten, tlu^ ])reci])ices rang aloud; 40 
The lealless trees and every icy {*rag 
Tinkled like iron; wliile far-distant hills 
Into the imiiult sent an alien sound 
Of melancholy, not mmoticed while the 
stars, 

pjastward, were sparkling clear, and in the 
west 

Tlie orange sky of evening died away. 

Not seldom from the uproar I retired 
Into a silent bay, or sjiortively 
Glanced sideway, leaving the tumultuous 
throng, 

To cut across the reflex of a star; 50 

Image, that, flying still before me, gleamed 
Upon the glassy plain: and oftentimes. 
When we had given our bodies to the wind, 
And all the slifwlowy banks on either side 
Came sweeping through the darkness, spin- 
ning still 

The r^id line of motion, then at once 
Have I, reclining back upon my heels, 
Stopped short; yet still the solitary cliffs 
Wheeled by me — even as if the earth had 
rolled 

With visible motion her diurnal round ! 60 
Behind me did they stretch in solemn train, 
Feebler and feebler, and I stood and watched 
Till all was tranquil as a smnmer sea. 
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THERE WAS A BOY 
1799. 1 800 

Written in Germany. This is an extract from 
the poem on ray own poetical education. This 
ractice of making an instrument of tlieir own 
ngers is known to most hoys, tliough some are 
more skilful at it than others. William Rain- 
cock of Kayrigg, a fine spirited lad, took the 
lead of all my schoolfellows in this art. 

Thebe was a Boy; ye knew him well, ye 
cliffs 

And islands of Winander ! — many a time, 
At evening, when the earliest stars began 
To move along the edges of the hills, 
Rismg or setting, would he stand alone, 
Beneath the trees, or by the gliiiiiuering 
lake; 

And there, with fingers interwoven, both 
hands 

Pressed closely palm to palm and to his 
mouth 

Uplifted, he, as through an instrument, 
Blew mimic hootings to the silent owls, ro 
That they might answer him. — And they 
would shout 

Across the watery vale, and shout again. 
Responsive to his call, — with quivering 
peals. 

And long halloos, and screams, and echoe.s. 
loud 

Redoubled and redoubled; concourse wild 
Of jocund din I And, when there came a 
pause 

Of silence such as baffled his best skill: 
Then, sometimes, in that silence, while he 
hung 

Listenhig, a gentle shock of mild sur- 
prise 

Has carried far into his heart tlie voice 20 
Of mountain-torrents; or the visible scene 
Would enter unawares into his mind 
With all its solemn imagery, its rocks, 

Its woods, and that micertain heaven re- 
ceived 

Into the bosom of the steady lake. 

This boy was taken from his mates, and 
died 

In childhood, ere lie was full twelve years 
old. 

Pre-eminent in beauty is the vale 
Where he was born and bred: the church- 
yard hangs 

Upon a slope above the village-school; 30 


And, through that church-yard when my 
way has led 

On summer-evenings, I believe, that there 
A long half-hour together I have stood 
Mute — looking at the gri^e in which he 
lies ! 

NUTTING 
1799. 1800 

Written in Germany ; intended as part of 
a poem on ray own life, but struck out as not 
being wanted there. Like raost of my school- 
fellows 1 was an impsiKsioned nutter. For this 
pleasure, tlie vale of Esthwaite, abounding in 
coppice- wood, furnished a very wide range. 
These verses arose out of the remembrance of 
feelings 1 bad often had when a boy, and 
particularly in tlie extensive woods that still 
stretch from the side of Esthwaite Lake to- 
wards Graythwaite, the seat of the ancient 
family of Sanclys. 

It seems a day 

(I speak of one from many singled out) 
One of tliose heavenly days that caimot 
die ; 

Wlien, in tlie eagerness of boyish hope, 

I left our cottage-threshold, sallying forth 
With a huge wallet o’er my shoulders slimg, 
A nutting-crook in hand; and turned my 
sttqis 

Tow rd some far-distant wood, a Figure 
fpiaint, 

Tricked out in proud disguise of cast-off 
weeds 

Whii'li for that servii'o liad been husbanded, 
By exhortation of my frugal Dame — 1 1 

Motley accoutrement, of power to smile 
At thorns, and brakes, and brambles, — and, 
in truth, 

More ragge'^d than need was ! O’er ^mthless 
rocks, 

Through bods of matted fern, and tangled 
thickets, 

Forcing my way, I came to one dear nook 
Uiivisited, udicre not a broken bough 
Drooped with its withei‘ed leaves, ungra- 
cious sign 

Of devastation; but the hazels rose 19 
Tall and erect, witli tempting clusters hung, 
A virgui s('cne ! — A little while I stood, 
Breathing with such suppression of tlie heart 
As joy delights m; and, with wise restraint 
Voluptuous, fearless of a rival, eyed 
The banc^uet; — or beneath the trees I sate 
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‘‘STRANGE FITS OF PASSION HAVE I KNOWN” 


Among the flowers, and with the flowers I 
played; 

A temper known to those, who, after long 
And weary expectation, have been blest 
With sudden hi-ppiness beyond all hope. 
Perhap it was a bower beneath whose leaves 
The violets of five seasons re-appear 31 
And fade, miseen by any hiunan eye ; 
Where fairy water-breaks do murmur on 
For ever; and I saw the sparkling foam, 
And — with my cheek on one of those green 
stones 

That, fleeced with moss, mider the shady 
trees. 

Lay round me, scattered like a flock of 
sheep — 

I heard the murmur and the murmuring 
sound. 

In that sweet mood when pleasure loves to 

pay 

Tribute to ease; and, of its joy secure, 40 
The heart luxuriates with inditferent things, 
Wasting its kmdliness on stocks and stones, 
And on the vacant air. Then up I rose. 
And dragged to earth both branch and 
bough, with crash 

And merciless ravage : and the shady nook 
Of hazels, and the green and mossy bower, 
Deformed and sullied, patiently gave up 
Their quiet being: and, unless 1 now 
Confound my present feelings with the past; 
Ere from the mutilated bower I turned 50 
Exulting, rich beyond the wealth of kings, 

I felt a sense of pain when 1 beheld 
The silent trees, and savr the intrudmg sky — 
Then, dearest Maiden, move along these 
shades 

In gentleness of heart; with gentle hand 
Touch — for there is a spirit in the woods. 

‘‘STRANGE FITS OF PASSION 
HAVE I KNOWN” 

1799. 1800 
Written in Germany. 

Strakge fits of passion have I known: 
And I will dare to tell, 

But in the Lover^s ear alone, 

What once to me befell. 

When she I loved looked every day 
. Fresh as a rose in June, 

I to her cottage bent my way. 

Beneath an evening-moon. 


Upon the moon I fixed my eye> 

All over the wide lea; 

With quickening pace my horse drew nigh 
Those paths so dear to me. 

And now we reached the orchard-plot; 
And, we climbed the hill, 

The sinking moon to Lucy’s cot 
Came near, and nearer still. 

In one of those sweet dreams I slept, 

Kind Nature’s gentlest boon I 
And all the while iny eyes I kept 
On the descending moon. 

My horse moved on; hoof after hoof 
He raised, and never stopped: 

When down behind the cottage roof, 

At once, the bright moon dropped. 

W^hat fond and wayward thoughts will slide 
Into a Lover’s head ! 

“ O mercy ! ” to myself I cried, 

“ If Lucy should be dead ! ” 

“SHE DWELT AMONG THE UN- 
TRODDEN WAYS” 

1799. iSoo 

Written in Germany. 

She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove, 

A Maid whom there were none to praise 
And very few to love: 

A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hi(lden from the eye ! 

— Fair as a star, when only one 
Is sliming in the sky. 

She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy (teased to be; 

But she is hi her grave, aiul, oh, 

The difference to me ! 

“1 TRAVELLED AMONG UN- 
KNOWN MEN” 

1799. 1807 

Written in Germany. 

I TRAVELLED among unknown men, 

In lands beyond the sea; 

Nor, England ! did I know till then 
What love I bore to thee. 


A POET’S EPITAPH 
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’T is past, tliat melancholy dream ! 

Nor wfll I quit thy shore 
A second time; for still I seem 
To love thee more and more. 

Among thy mounttiins did I feel 
The joy of my desire; 

And she I cherished turned her wheel 
Beside an English fire. 

Tlw mornings showed, thy nights concealed 
The bowers where Lucy played ; 

And thine too is the last green field 
That Lucy’s eyes smweyed. 

THREE YEARS SHE GREW IN 
SUN AND SHOWER” 

1799. 1800 

Composed in the Hartz Forest. 

Three years she grew in siin and shower. 
Then Nature said, “ A lovelier flower 
On earth was never sown ; 

This Child I to myself will take; 

She shall be mine, and I will make 
A Latly of my own. 

** Myself will to my darling be 
Both law and impulse: and with me 
The Girl, ui rock and plain. 

In eai'th and heaven, in glade and bower, 10 
Shall feel an overseeing power 
To kindle or restrain. 

“ She shall be sportive as the fawn 
That wild with glee across the lawn. 

Or up the mountain springs; 

And hers shall be the breathing balm, 

And hers the silence and the calm 
Of mute insensate things. 

The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her; for her the willow bend; 20 

Nor shall she fail to see 
Even in the motions of the Storm 
Grace that shall mould the Maiden’s form 
By silent sympathy. 

“ The stars of midnight shall be dear 

To her; and she shall lean her ear 

In many a secret place 

Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 

And beauty born of murmuring soimd 

Shall pass into her face. 30 


“ And vital feelings of delight 
Shall rear her form to stately height, 

Her virgin bosom swell; 

Such thoughts to Lucy I will give 
While she and I together li^^ 

Here in this happy dell.” 

Thus Native spake — The work was done — 
IIow soon my Lucy’s race was run ! 

She died, and left to me 

This heath, this calm, and quiet scene ; 40 

The memory of what has been, 

And never more will be. 


“A SLUMBER DID MY SPIRIT 
SEAL ” 

1799. 1800 

Written in Germany. 

A SLUMBER did iny spirit seal; 

I hful no human fears: 

She seemed a tiling that could not feel 
The touch of earthly years. 

No motion has she now, no force; 

She neither hears nor sees; 

Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course. 
With rocks, and stones, and trees. 


A POET’S EPITAPH 
1799. 1800 

Art thou a Statist in the van 
Of public conflicts trained and bred ? 

— First learn to love one living man; 
Theti may’st thou think upon the dead. 

A Lawyer art thou ? — draw not nigh I 
Go, carry to some fitter place 
The keenness of that practised eye. 

The hardness of that sallow face. 

Art thou a Man of purple cheer ? 

A rosy Man, right plump to see ? 10 

Approach; yet, Doctor, not too near, 
This grave no cushion is for thee. 

Or art thou one of gallant pride, 

A Soldier and no man of chaff ? 
Welcome ! — but lay thy sword aside, 
And lean upon a peasant’s staff* 
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Physician art thou ? one, all eyes, 
Philosopher ! a lingering slave, 

One that would })eep and botanise 
Upon his mother^s grave ? *o 

Wrapt closely in thy sensual fleece, 

0 turn aside, — and take, I pray, 

That he below may rest in peace. 

Thy ever-dwindling soul, away ! 

A Moralist perchance appears; 

Led, Heaven knows how ! to this poor sod: 
And he has neither eyes nor ears; 

Himself his world, and his own God; 

One to whose smooth-rubbed soul can 
cling 

Nor form, nor feeling, great or small; 30 
A reasoning, self-suliieing thing, 

An intellectual All-in-all ! 

Shut close the door; press down the latch; 
Sleep in thy intellectual crust ; 

Nor lose ten tickings of thy watch 
Near this unprofitable dust. 

But who is He, with modest looks. 

And clad in homely russet brown ? 

He murmurs near tlie running brooks 
A music sweeter than theii* own. 40 

He is retired as noontide dew, 

Or fountain in a noon-<lay grove ; 

And you must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love. 

The outward shows of sky and earth, 

Of hill and valley, he has viewed; 

And impulses of deeper birth 
Have come to him in solitude. 

•In common things that round us lie 
Some random truths he can impart, — 50 

The harvest of a quiet eye 
That broods and sleeps on his own heart. 

But he is weak; both Man and Boy, 

Hath been an idler in the land; 

Contented if he might enjoy 

The things which others understand. 

— Come hither in thy hour of strength; 
Come, weak as is a breaking wave ! 

Here stretch thy body at full length; 

Or build thy house upon this grave. 60 


ADDRESS TO THE SCHOLARS OF 
THE VILLAGE SCHOOL OF 

1799. 184s 

Composed at Goslar, in Germany. 

I COME, ye little noisy Crew, 

Not long your pastime to prevent; 

I heard the blessing which to you 
Our common Friend and Father sent. 

I kissed his cheek before he died; 

And when his breath was fled, 

I raised, while kneeling by his side. 

His hand: — it dropped like lead. 

Your hands, dear Little-ones, do all 
That can be done, will never fall 10 

Like his till they are dead. 

By night or day blow foul or fair, 

Ne’er will the best of all your train 
Play w ith the locks of his white hair, 

Or stand betw^een his knees again. 

Here did he sit confined for hours; 

But he could sec the woods and plains, 
Could hear the wdnd and mark the show^ers 
Come streaming down the streaming panes. 
Now stretched beneath his grass -green 
mound 30 

He rests a prisoner of the ground. 

He loved the bi*eathing air, 
lie loved the sun, but if it rise 
( )r set, to him wdiere now he lies. 

Brings not a moment’s care. 

Alas ! wdiat idle words; but take 
The Dirge which for our Master’s sake 
And yours, love promised me to make. 

The rhymes so homely in attire 
With learned ears may ill agree, 30 

But chanted by your Orphan Quue 
Will make a touching melody. , 

DIRGE 

Mourn, Shepherd, near thy old grey stone; 
Thou Angler, by the silent flood; 

And mourn w'heii thou art all alone, 

Thou Woodman, in the distant wood ! 

Thou one blind Sailor, rich in joy 
Though blind, thy tunes in saaness hum; 
And mourn, thou poor half-witted Boy I 
Born deaf, and livmg deaf and dumb. 40 

Thou drooping sick Man, bless the Guide 
Who checked or turned thy headstrong 
youth. 
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As he before had sanctified 
Thy infancy with heavenly truth. 

Ye Striplings, light of heart and gay, 

Bold settlers on some foreign shore, 

Give, when your thoughts are turned this way, 
A sigh to mm whom we deplore. 

For us who here in funeral strain 
With one accord our voices raise, 50 

Let sorrow overcharged with pain 
Be lost in thankfulness and praise. 

And when our hearts shall feel a sting 
From ill we meet or good we miss. 

May touches of his memory bring 
Fond healing, like a mother’s kiss, 

BY THE SIDE OF THE GRAVE SOME YEARS 
AFTER 

Long time his pulse hath ceased to beat, 
But benefits, his gift, we trace — 

Expressed in every eye we meet 

Round this dear vale, his native place. 60 

To stately Hall and Cottage rude 
Flowed from his life what still they hold, 
Light pleasures, every day, renewed; 

And blessings half a eejitury old. 

Oh true of heart, of spirit gay, 

Thy faults, where not already gone 
From memory, prolong their stay 
For charity’s sweet sake alone. 

Such solace find we for our loss; 

And what beyond this thought we crave 70 
Comes in the promise from the Cross, 
Shining upon thy liappy gi'ave. 

MATTHEW 
1799. *^00 

In the School of is a tablet, on which 

are inscribed, in gilt letters, the Names of the 
several persons who have been Schoolmasters 
there since the foundation of the School, with 
the time at which they entered in>on and quitted 
their office. Opposite to one of those names the 
Author wrote the following lines. 

Such a Tablet as is here spoken of continued 
to be preserved in Hawkshead School, though 
the inscriptions were not brought down to our 
time. This and other poems connected with 
Matthew would not gain by a literal detail of 


facts. Like the Wanderer in “ The Excursion, 
this Schoolmaster was made up of several both 
of his class and men of other occupations. 1 do 
not ask pardon for what there is of untruth in 
such verses, considered strictly# as matters of 
fact. It is enough if, being true and consistent 
in spirit, they move and teach in a manner not 
unworthy of a Poet’s calling. 

If Nature, for a favourite child, 

In thee hath tempered so her clay, 

That every hour thy heart runs wild, 

Yet never once doth go astray, 

Read o’er these lines: and then review 
This tablet, that thus humbly rears 
In such diversity of hue 
Its history of two hundred years. 

— When through this little wreck of fame^ 

Cipher and syllable ! thine eye 10 

Has travtdled down to Matthew’s name, 
Pause with no common sympathy. 

And, if a sleeping tear should wake, 

Then be it neither checked nor stayed: 

For Matthew a recjuest I make 
Which for himself he had not made. 

Poor Matthew, all his frolics o’er, 

Is silent as a standing pool ; 

Far from the chimney’s merry roar, 

And murmui* of the village school. 20 

Tlie sighs which Matthew heaved were siglis 
Of one tired out with fun and madness; 
The tears whieli eame to Matthew’s eyes 
Were tears of light, the de>v of gladness. 

Yet, sometimes, when the secret cup 
Of still and serious thought w'ent round. 

It seemed as if ho drank it up — 

He felt with spirit so profound. 

— Thou soul of God’s best earthly mould ! 

Thou baj>})y Soul ! and ean it he 30 

That these two words of glittering gold 
Are all that must remain of thee ? 


THE TWO APRIL MORNINGS 
1799. 1800 

Wk walked along, while bright and red 
Uprose the morning smi; 

And Matthew^ stopped, he looked, and said, 
“ The will of God be done ! ” 
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A village schoolmaster was he, 

With hair of glittering grey; 

As blithe a man as you could see 
On a spring holiday. 

And on that morning, through tlie grass, 
And by the steaming rills, lo 

We travelled merrily, to pass 
A day among the hills. 

** Our work,” said I, “ was well begun, 
Then, from thy breast what thought, 
Beneath so beautiful a sun, 

So sad a sigh has brought ? 

A second time did Matthew stop; 

And fixing still his eye 
Upon the eastern mountain-top, 

To me he made reply: 20 

“ Yon cloud with that long purple cleft 
Brings fresh into my mind 
A day like this which I have left 
Full thirty years behind. 

** And just above yon slope of corn 
Such colours, and no other, 

Were in the sky, that April morn, 

Of this the very brother. 

** With rod and line I sued the sport 
Which that sweet season gave, 30 

And, to the church -yaid come, stopped 
short 

Beside my daughter’s grave. 

“ Nine summers had she scarcely seen, 

The pride of all the vale; 

And then she sang; — she would have been 
A very nightingale. 

" Six feet in earth my Emma lay; 

And yet I loved her more. 

For so it seemed, than till that day 
I e’er had loved before. 4° 

“ And, turning from her grave, I met, 
Beside the church-yard yew, 

A blooming Girl, whose hair was wet 
With points of morning dew. 

A basket on her head she bare; 

Her brow was smooth and white: 

To see a child so very fair, 

It was a pure delight ! 


" No fountain from its rocky cave 
E’er tripped with foot so free; so 

She seemed as happy as a wave 
That dances on the sea. 

** There came from me a sigh of pain 
Which I could ill confine; 

I looked at her, and looked again: 

And did not wish her mine I ” 

Matthew is in his grave, yet now, 

Methinks, I see him stand. 

As at that moment, witli a bough 
Of wilding in his hand. 60 


THE FOUNTAIN 

A CONVERSATION 

1799. 1800 

We talked with open heart, and tongue 
Affectionate and true, 

A pair of friends, though I was young, 

And Matthew seventy-two. 

We lay beneath a spreading oak. 

Beside a mossy seat; 

And from the turf a foimtain broke, 

And gurgled at our feet. 

“Now, Matthew \ ” said I, “ let us match 
This water’s pleasant tune 10 

With some old border-song, or catch 
That suits a summer’s noon; 

“ Or of the church-clock and the chimes 
Sing here beneath th(^ shade. 

That half-mad thing of witty rhymes 
Which you last April made I ” 

In silence Matthew lay, and eyed 
The spring beneath the tree; 

And thus the dear old Man replied. 

The grey-haired man of glee: 20 

“ No check, no stay, this Streamlet fears; 
How merrily it goes ! 

’T will murmur on a thousand years, 

And flow as now it flows. 

“ And here, on this delightful day, 

I cannot choose but think 
How oft, a vigorous man, I lay 
Beside this fountain’s brink. 
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My eyes are dim with childish tears, 

My heart is idly stirred, 30 

For the same sound is in my ears 
Which in those days 1 heard. 

** Thus fares it still in our decay : 

And yet the wiser mind 

Mourns less for what age takes away 

Than what it leaves behind. 

** The blackbird amid leafy trees, 

The lark above the hill, 

Let loose their carols when they please, 

Are quiet when they will. 40 

“ With Nature never do they wage 
A foolish strife; they see 
A happy youth, and their old age 
Is beautiful and free: 

“ But we are pressed by heavy laws; 

And often, glaxl no more, 

We wear a face of joy, because 
We have been glad of yore. 

** If there be one who need bemoan 

His kindred laid in earth, 50 

The household hearts that were his own; 

It is the man of mirth. 

** My days, my Friend, arc almost gone, 

My life has been approved. 

And many love me; but by none 
Am I enough beloved.’^ 

“ Now both himself and me he wrongs, 

The man who thus complains; 

I live and sing my idle songs 

Upon these happy plains; 60 

And, Matthew, for thy children dead 
1 11 be a son to thee ! 

At this he grasped my hand, and said, 

“ Alas I tliat cannot be.” 

We rose up from the f oiuitain-side ; 

And down the smooth descent 

Of the green sheei>-track did we glide; 

And through the wood we went; 

And, ere we came to Leonard’s rock. 

He sang those witty rhymes 70 

About the crazy old church-clock. 

And the bewildered chimes. 
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TO A SEXTON 
1799. 1800 
Written in Genuimy. 

Let thy wheel-barrow alone — 

Wherefore, Sexton, piling still 
In thy bone-house bone on bone? 

’T is already like a hill 
In a field of battle made. 

Where three thousand skulls are laid; 
These died in peace each with the other, — 
Father, sister, friend, and brother. 

Mark the spot to which I point ! 

From this platform, eight feet square, 10 
Take not even a finger-joint: 

Andrew’s whole fire-side is there. 

Here, alone, before thine eyes, 

Simon’s sickly daughter lies, 

From weakness now, and pain defended, 
Whom he twenty winters tended. 

Look but at the gardener’s pride — 

How he glories, when he sees 
Roses, lilies, side by side, 

Violets in families ! 20 

By the heart of Man, his tears. 

By his hopes and by his fears. 

Thou, too heedless, ait the Warden 
Of a far superior garden. 

Thus then, each to other dear, 

I jet them all in quiet lie, 

Andrew there, and Susan here, 

Neighbours in mortality. 

And, should I live through sun and rain 
Seven widowed years without my Jane, 30 
O Sexton, do not then remove her. 

Let one grave hold the Loved and Lover ! 


THE DANISH BOY 

A FRAGMENT 
1799. 

Written in Germany. It was entirely a fancy ; 
bnt intended as a prelude to a ballad poem 
never written. 

I 

Between two sister moorland rills 
There is a spot that seems to lie 
Sacred to flowerets of the hills. 

And sacred to the sky. 
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And in this smooth and open dell 
There is a tempest-stricken tree; 

A corner-stone by lightning cut, 

The last stone of a lonely hut; 

And in thi^ dell you see 
A thing no storm can e’er destroy, lo 
The sb^ow of a Danish Boy. 

11 

In clouds above, the lark is heard, 

But drops not here to earth for rest; 
Within this lonesome nook the bird 
Did never build her nest. 

No beast, no bird hath here his home; 
Bees, wafted on the breezy aii*. 

Pass high above those fragrant bells 
To other flowers: — to other dells 
Their burthens do they bear; 20 

The Danish Boy walks here alone: 

The lovely dell is all his own. 

III 

A Spirit of noon-day is he; 

Yet seems a form of flesh and blood; 
Nor piping shepherd shall he be, 

Nor herd 4 >oy of the wood. 

A regal vest of fur he wears, 

In colour like a raven’s wing; 

It fears not rain, nor wind, nor dew; 
But in the storm ’t is fresh and blue 30 
As budding pines in spring; 

His helmet has a vernal grace, 

Fresh as the bloom upon his face. 

IV 

A harp is from his shoulder slung; 
Resting the harp upon his knee, 

To words of a forgotten tongue 
He suits its melody. 

Of flocks upon the neighbouring hill 
He is the darling and the joy ; 

And often, when no cause appears, 40 
The moimtain-ponies prick their ears, 
— They hear the Danish Boy, 

While in the dell he sings alone 
Beside the tree and corner-stone. 

V 

There sits he ; in his face you spy 
No trace of a ferocious air, 

Nor ever was a cloudless sky 
So steady or so fair. 

The lovely Danish Boy is blest 
And happy in his flowery cove: 50 


From bloody deeds his thoughts are far ; 
And yet he warbles songs of war, 

That seem like songs of love. 

For calm and gentle is his mien; 

Like a dead Boy he is serene. 

LUCY GRAY 

OR, SOLITUDE 

1799. 1800 

Written at Goslar in Germany. It was 
founded on a circumstance told me by ray Sis- 
ter, of a little girl who, not, far from Halifax 
in Yorkshire, ^as bewildered in a snow-storm. 
Her footsteps were traced by her parents to the 
middle of the lock of a canal, and no other 
vestige of her, backward or forward, could be 
traced. The body however was found in the 
canal. The way in which the incident was 
treated and the spiritualising of the character 
might furnish hints for contrasting the imagi- 
native influences which I have endeavoured to 
throw over common life with Crabbe’s matter 
of fact style of treating subjects of the same 
kind. This is not spoken to his disparagement, 
far from it, hut to direct the attention of 
thoughtful readers, into whose hands these 
notes may fall, to a comparison that may both 
enlarge the circle of their sensibilities, and 
tend to produce in them a catholic judgment. 

Oft I had heard of Lucy Gray: 

And, when I crossed the wild, 

I chanced to see at break of day 
The solitary child. 

No mate, no comrade Lucy knew; 

She dwelt on a wide moor, 

— The sweetest thing tliat ever grew 
Beside a human door ! 

You yet may spy the fawn at play, 

The hare uijon the green; 10 

But the sweet face of Lucy Gray 
Will never more be seen. 

" To-night will be a stormy night — 

You to the town must go; 

And take a lantern. Child, to light 
Your mother through the snow. 

“ That, Father I will I gladly do; 

*T is scarcely afternoon — 

The minster-clock has just struck two. 
And yonder is the moon 1 ” 20 
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At this the Father raised his hook) 

And snapped a faggot-band; 

He plied his work; — and Lucy took 
The lantern in her hand. 

Not blither is the mountain roe: 

With many a wanton stroke 

Her feet disperse the powdery snow, 

Tliat rises up like smoke. 

The storm came on before its time: 

She wandered up and down; 30 

And many a hill did Lucy climb: 

But never reached the town. 

The wretched parents all that night 
Went shouting far and wide; 

But there was neither sound nor sight 
To serve them for a guide. 

At day-break on a hill they stood 
That overlooked the moor; 

And thence they saw the bridge of wood, 

A furlong from their door. 40 

They wept — and, turning homeward, cried, 
** In heaven we all shall meet;’* 

— When in the snow the mother spied 
The print of Lucy*s feet. 

Then downwards from the steep hill’s 
edge 

Tliey tracked the footmarks small; 

And through the broken hawthorn hedge, 
And by the long stone-wall; 

And then an open field they crossed: 

The marks were still the same; 50 

They tracked them on, nor ever lost; 

And to the bridge they came. 

They followed from the snowy bank 
Those footmarks, one by one, 

Lito the middle of the plank ; 

And further there were none ! 

— Yet some maintain that to this diay 
She is a living child; 

That you may see sweet Lucy Gray 
Upon the lonesome wild. 60 

O’er rough and smooth she trips along, 
And never looks behind ; 

And sing^ a solitary song 
That whistles in the wind 


RUTH 

1799. 1800 

Written in Germany. Suggested by an ac- 
count 1 had of a wanderer in Sefnersetshixe. 

When Ruth was left half desolate. 

Her Father took another Mate; 

And Ruth, not seven years old, 

A slighted child, at her own will 
Went wandering over dale and hill, 

In thoughtless freedom, bold. 

And she had made a pipe of straw, 

And music from that pipe could draw 
Like sounds of winds and floods; 

Had built a bower upon the green, 10 
As if she from her birth had been 
An infant of the woods. 

Beneath her father’s roof, alone 

She seemed to live; her thoughts her own; 

Herself her own delight; 

Pleased with herself, nor sad, nor gay; 
And, passing thus the live-long day, 

She grew to woman’s height. 

There came a Youth from Georgia’s 
shore — 

A military castpie he wore, 20 

With splendid feathens drest; 

He brought them from the Cherokees; 

The feathers nodded in the breeze, 

And made a gallant crest. 

From Indian blood you deem him spnmg: 
But no ! he spake the English tongue, 

And bore a soldier’s name; 

And, when America was free 
From battle and from jeopardy, 

He ’cross tlie ocean came. 30 

With hues of genius on his cheek 
In finest tones the Youth could speak: 

— While he was yet a boy, 

The moon, the glory of the sun, 

And streams that murmur as they run, 

Had been his dearest joy. 

He was a lovely youth ! I guess 
The panther in the wilderness 
Was not so fair as he; 

And, when he chose to sport and play, 40 
No dolphin ever was so gay 
Upon the tropic sea. 
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Among the Indians he had fought, 

And with him many tales he brought 
Of pleasure and of fear; 

Such tales as told to any maid 
By such a Y^uth, in the green shade. 

Were perilous to hear. 

He told of girls — a happy rout ! 

Who qmt their fold with dance and shout, 
Their pleasant Indian town, 51 

To gather strawberries all day long; 
Returning with a choral song 
When daylight is gone down. 

He spake of plants that hourly change 
Their blossoms, through a boundless range 
Of intermingling hues; 

With budding, fading, faded flowers 
They stand the wonder of the bowers 
From mom to evening dews. 60 

He told of the magnolia, spread 
High as a cloud, high over head ! 

The cypress and her spire; 

— Of flowers that with one scarlet gleam 
Cover a hundred leagues, and seem 
To set the hills on fire. 

The Youth of green savannahs spake, 

And many an endless, endless lake, 

With all its fairy crowds 

Of islands, that together lie 70 

As quietly as spots of sky 

Among the evening clouds. 

" How pleasant,” then he said, ** it were 
A flsher or a hunter there, 

In sunshine or in shade 
To wander with an easy mind ; 

And bmld a household fire, and find 
A home in every glade ! 

What days and what bright years ! Ah me ! 
Our life were life indeed, with thee 80 
So passed in quiet bliss, 

And all the while,” said he, “ to know 
That we were in a world of woe, 

On such an earth as this ! ” 

And then he sometimes interwove 
Fond thoughts about a father’s love; 

“ For there,” said he, “ are spun 
Abound the heart such tender ties, 

That our own children to our eyes 
Are dearer than the sun. 


** Sweet Ruth ! and could you go with me 
My helpmate in the woods to be, 

Our sbed at night to rear; 

Or run, my own adopted bride, 

A sylvan huntress at my side. 

And drive the flying deer I 

Beloved Ruth I ” — No more he said, 

The wakeful Ruth at midnight shed 
A solitary tear: 

She thought again — and did agree loo 
With him to sail across the sea, 

And drive the flying deer. 

“ And now, as fitting is and right, 

We in the church our faith wul plight, 

A husband and a wife.” 

Even so they did; and I may say 
That to sweet Ruth that happy day 
Was more than hiunan life. 

Through dream and vision did she sink, 
Delighted all the while to think 1 10 

That on those lonesome floods, 

And green savaimahs, she should share 
His board with lawful joy, and bear 
His name in the wild woods. 

But, as you have before been told. 

This Stripling, sportive, gay, and bold, 
And, with his dancing crest, 

So beautiful, tlirough savage lands 
Had roamed about, with vagrant bands 
Of Indians in the West. 120 

The wind, the tempest roaring high, 

The tumult of a tropic sky, 

Might well be dangerous food 
For him, a Youth to whom was given 
So much of earth — so much of heaven, 
And such impetuous blood. 

Whatever in those climes he found 

Irregular in sight or sound 

Did to Ids mind impart 

A kindred impulse, seemed allied 130 

To his own powers, and justified 

The workings of his heart. 

Nor less, to feed voluptuous thought, 

The beauteous forms of nature wrought, 
Fair trees and gorgeous flowers; 

The breezes their own languor lent; 

The stars had feelings, which they sent 
Into those favoured bowers. 
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Yet, in his worst pursuits, I ween 

That sometimes there did intervene 140 

Pure hopes of high intent: 

For passions linked to form so fair 
And stately, needs must have their share 
Of noble sentiment. 

But ill he lived, much evil saw. 

With men to whom no better law 
Nor better life was known; 

Deliberately, and undeceived. 

Those wild men’s vices he received, 

And gave them back his own. 150 

His genius and his moral frame 
Were thus impaired, and he became 
The slave of low desires: 

A Man who without self-control 
Would seek what the degi*aded soul 
Unworthily admires. 

And yet he with no feigned delight 
Had wooed the Maiden, day and night 
Had loved her, night and mom: 

What could he less than love a Maid i^o 
Whose heart with so much nature played? 
So kind and so forlorn ! 

Sometimes, most earnestly, he said, 

“O Ruth ! I have been worse than dead; 
False thoughts, thoughts bold and vain, 
Encompassed me on every side 
When I, in confidence and j)ri(le, 

Had crossed the Atlantic main. 

Before me shone a glorious world — 
Fresh as a banner bright, unfurled 170 
To music suddenly: 

1 looked upon those hills and plains, 

And seemed as if let loose from chains. 

To live at liberty. 

**No more of this; for now, by thee 
Dear Ruth ! more happily set free 
With nobler zeal I bum ; 

My soul from darkness is released, 

Like the whole sky when to the east 
The morning doth return.” 180 

Full soon that better mind was gone; 

No hope, no wish remained, not one, — 
They stirred him now no more ; 

New objects did new pleasure give. 

And once again he wi^ed to live 
As lawless as before. 


Meanwhile, as thus with him it fared, 

They for the voyage were prepared, 

And went to the sea-shore. 

But, when they thither came the Youth 190 
Deserted his poor Bride, ana Ruth 
Could never fold him more. 

God help thee, Ruth ! — Such pains she had, 
That she in half a year was mad, 

And in a prison housed; 

And there, with many a doleful song 
Made of wild words, her cup of wrong 
She fearfully caroused. 

Yet sometimes milder hours she knew, 

Nor wanted sun, nor rain, nor dew, aoo 
Nor pastimes of the May; 

— They all were with her in her cell; 

And a clear brook with cheerful knell 
Did o’er the j)ebbles play. 

When Ruth three seasons thus had lain, 
There came a respite to her pain; 

She from her prison fled; 

But of the Vagi’ant none took thought; 

And where it liked her best she sought 
Her shelter and her bread. 210 

Among the fields she breathed again: 

The master-current of her brain 
Ran permanent and free; 

And, coming to the Banks of Tone, 

There did she rest; and dwell alone 
Under the greenwood tree. 

The engines of her pain, the tools 

That shaped her sorrow, rocks and pools. 

And airs that gently stir 

The vernal leaves — she loved them stiU; 

Nor ever taxed them with the ill 221 

Which had been done to her. 

A Barn her mnter bed supplies; 

But, till the warmth of summer skies 
And summer days is gone, 

(And all do in this tale agree) 

She sleeps beneath the greenwood tree. 
And other home hath none. 

An innocent life, yet far astray ! 

And Ruth will, long before her day, 230 
Be broken down and old: 

Sore aches she needs must have t but less 
Of mind, than body’s wretchedness, 

From damp, and rain, and cold. 
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WRITTEN IN GERMANY 


If she is prest by want of food, 

She from her dwelling in the wood 
Repairs to a road-side; 

Ana there she begs at one steep place 
Where up ana down with easy pace 
The horsemen-travellers ride. 240 

Hmt oaten pipe of hers is mute, 

Or thrown away; but with a flute 
Her loneliness she cheers: 

This flute, made of a hemlock stalk, 

At evening in his homeward walk 
The Quantock woodman hears. 

I, too, have passed her on the hills 
Setting her little water-mills 
By spouts and fountains wild — 

Such small machinery as she turned 250 

Ere she had wept, ere she had mourned, 

A young and happy Child ! 

Farewell ! and when thy days are told, 
Ill-fated Ruth, in hallowed mould 
Thy corpse shall buried be, 

For thee a funeral bell shall ring, 

And all the congregation sing 
A Christian psahn for thee. 


WRITTEN IN GERMANY 

ON ONE OF THE COLDEST DAYS OF THE 
CENTURY 

1799. 1800 

A bitter winter it was when theSe verses 
were composed by the side of ray Sister, in our 
lodgings at a draper’s house in the romantic 
imperial town of Goslar, on the edge of the 
Hartz Forest. In this town the German em- 
perors of the Franconian line were accustomed 
to keep their court, and it retains vestiges of 
ancient splendour. So severe was the cold of 
this winter, that when we passed out of the 
parlonr wm'med by the stove, our cheeks were 
struck by the air as by cold iron. I slept in a 
room over a passage which was not ceiled. 
The people of the house used to say, rather 
unfeelingly, that they expected I should he 
frozen to death some night ; but, witii the pro- 
tection of a pelisse lined with fur, and a dog’s- 
skin bonnet, such as was worn by the peasants, 
I walked daily on the ramparts, or in a sort of 

S iblic ^ound or garden, in which was a pond. 

ere, 1 had no companion hut a king^her, a 
beantifnl creature, that used to glance by me. 
1 consequently became much attached to it. 


During these walks I composed the poem that 
follows. 

The Reader must be apprised, that the Stoves 
in North-Germany generally have the impres- 
sion of a galloping horse upon them, this 
being part of the Brunswick Arms. 

A PLAGUE on your languages, German and 
Norse ! 

Let me have the song of the kettle; 

And the tongs and the poker, instead of 
that horse 

That gallops away with such fury and 
force 

On this dreary dull plate of black metal. 

See that Fly, — a disconsolate creature ! 
perhaps 

A child of the field or the grove; 

And, sorrow for him ! the dull treacherous 
heat 

ILis seduced the poor fool from his winter 
retreat, 

And he creeps to the edge of my stove. 10 

Alas ! how he fimibles about the domains 
Which this comfortless oven environ ! 

He cannot find out in what track he must 
crawl, 

Now back to the tiles, then in search of the 
wall, 

And now on the brink of the iron. 

Stock-.still there he stands like a traveller 
be mazed: 

The best of his skill he has tried; 

His feelers, luethuiks, I can see liim put 
forth 

To the east and the w^est, to the south and 
the north; 

But he finds neither guide-post nor guide. 20 

His spindles sink under him, foot, leg, and 
thigh ! 

His eyesight and hearing are lost; 

Between life and death his blood freezes 
and thaws; 

And his two pretty pinions of blue dusky 
gauze 

Are glued to his sides by the frost. 

No brother, no mate has he near him — 
while I 

Can draw warmth from the cheek of my 
Love; 
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As blest and as glad^ in this desolate gloom, 

As if green summer grass were the floor of 
my room, 

And woodbines were hanging above. 30 

Yet, God is my witness, thou small helpless 
Thing ! 

Thy life I would gladly sustain 

Till summer come up from the south, and 
with crowds 

Of thy brethren a march thou should’st 
sound through the clouds, 

And back to the forests again ! 


« BLEAK SEASON WAS IT, 
TURBULENT AND WILD” 

1800 (?). 1851 

Bleak season was it, turbulent and wild. 
When hitherward we journeyed, side by 
side, 

Through bursts of sunshine and tlirough 
Hying showers, 

Paced the long vales, — how long they were, 
and yet 

How fast that length of way was left be- 
hind ! — 

Wensley’s rich dale, and Sedbe^ge^s naked 
heights. 

The frosty wind, as if to make ainonds 
For its keen breath, was aiding to our 
steps, 

And drove us onward as two ships at sea; 
Or like two birds, companions in mid-air, 
Parted and reunited by the blast. 

Stern was the face of Nature; we rejoiced 
In that stern countenance; for our souls 
thence drew 

A feeling of their strength. 

The naked trees, 
The icy brooks, as on we j)assed, api)eared 
To question us, Whence come ye, to wliat 
end?” 

“ON NATURE’S INVITATION DO 
I COME” 

1800 (?). 1851 

On Nature’s invitation do I come. 

By Reason sanctioned. Can the choice mis- 
lead, 


That made the calmest, fairest spot on 
eai'th, % 

With all its unappropriated good, 

My own; and not mine only, for with me 
Entrenched — say rather peacefully em- 
bowered — 

Under yon orchard, in yon humble cot, 

A yoimger orphan of a name extinct, 

The only daughter of my parents, dwells: 
Aye, think on that, my heart, and cease to 
stir; ro 

Pause upon that, and let the breathing 
frame 

No longer breathe, but all be satisfied. 

Oh, if such silence be not thanks to God 
For what hath been bestowed, then where, 
where then 

Shall gratitude find rest ? Mine eyes did 
ne’er 

Fix on a lovely object, nor my mind 
Take pleasure in the midst of happy 
thought, 

But either she, wiiom now I have, who now 
Divides with me tliat loved abode, was 
there. 

Or not far off. Where’er my footsteps 
turned, 20 

Her voice was like a hidden bird that sang; 
The thought of her was like a flash of light, 
Or an unseen companionship; a breath 
Or fragrance indej>endent of the wind. 

In all my goings, in the new and old 
Of all my meditations, and in this 
Favourite of all, in this the most of all. . . . 
Embrace me then, ye hills, and close me in. 
Now in the clear and open day I feel 29 
Your guardianship: I take it to my heart; 
’T is like the solemn slielter of the night. 
But I would call thee beautiful; for mild 
And soft, and gay, and beautiful thou art, 
Dear valley, having in thy face a smile, 
Though peaceful, full of gladness. Thou 
art pleased. 

Pleased with thy crags, and woody steeps, 
thy lake, 

Its one green island, and its winding shores, 
The multitude of little rocky hills, 

Thy church, and cottages of mountain stone 
Clustered like stai*s some few, but single 
most, 40 

And lurking dimly in their shy retreats, 

Or glancing at each other cheerful looks 
Like separated stars with clouds between. 
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THE PRELUEtE; OR, GROWTH OF A POETS MIND 

^ AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL POEM 

1799-1805. 1850 


ADVERTISEMENT 


The following: Poem was commenced in the beginning of the year 1709, and completed in the 
summer of 1805. 

The design and occasion of the work are described by the Author in his Preface to the ** Excur- 
sion,*’ first published in 1814, where he thus speaks: — 

Several years ago, when the Author retired to his native mountains with the hope of being 
enabled to construct a literary work that might live, it was a reasonable thing that he should 
take a review of his own mind, and examine how far Nature and Education had qualified him 
for such an employment. 

“ As subsidiary to this preparation, he undertook to record, in verse, the origin and progress of 
his own powers, as far as he was acquainted with them. 

“ That work, addressed to a dear friend, most distinguished for his knowledge and genius, and 
to whom the Author’s intellect is deeply indebted, has been long finished ; and tlie result of the 
investigation which gave rise to it, was a determination to compose a philosophical Poem, con- 
taining views of Man, Nature, and Society, and to be entitled the ‘ Recluse ; ’ as having for its 
principal subject the sensations and opinions of a poet living in retirement. 

“The preparatory poem is biographical, and conducts the history of the Author’s mind to the 
point when he was emboldened to hope that his faculties w ere sufficiently matured for entering 
upon the arduous labour which he had proposed to himself ; and the two works have the same 
kind of relation to each other, if ho may so express himself, as the Ante-chapel has to the body 
of a Gothic church. Continuing this allusion, he may be permitted to add, that his minor pieces, 
which have been long before the public, when they shall be properly arranged, will he found 
by the attentive reader to have such connection with the main work as may give them claim 
to be likened to the little cells, oratoiies, and sepulchral recesses, ordinarily included in those 
edifices.” 

Such was the Author’s language in the year 1814. 

It will thence be seen, that the present Poem was intended to be introductory to the “ Recluse,” 
and that the “ Recluse,” if completed, would have consisted of Three Parts. ^ these, the Second 
Part alone : viz. the “ Excursion,” was finished, and given to the world by the Author. 

The First Book of the First Part of the “ Recluse ” still remains in manuscript ; but the Third 
Part was only planned. The materials of which it would have been formed have, however, been 
incorporated, for the most part, in the Author's other Publications, written subsequently to the 
“ Excursion.” 

The Friend, to whom the present Poem is addressed, was the late Samubl TaylOR Colb- 
BXDOB, who was resident in Malta, for the restoration of his health, when the greater part of it 
was composed. 

Hr. Coleridge read a considerable portion of the Poem while he was abroad ; and his feelings, 
hearing it recited by the Author (after his return to his own country), are recorded in his 
Verses, addressed to Mr. Wordsworth, which wdll he found in the Sibylline Leaves, p, 197, ed. 
1817, or Poetical Works, by S. T. Coleridge, vol. i. p. 206. 

Rtdal Motranr, July 13<A, 1850. 


BOOK FIRST 

INTRODUCTION — CHILDHOOD AND 
SCHOOL-TIME 

Obc there is blessing in this gentle breeze, 
A visitant that whRe it fans my cheek 
Doth seem half-conscious of the joy it brings 
From the green fields, and from yon azure 
sky. 


Whatever its mission, the soft breeze can 
come 

To none more grateful than to me; escaped 
From the vast city, where I long had pined 
A discontented sojourner: now free, 

Free as a bird to settle where I will. 

What dwelling shall receive me ? in what 
vale 10 

Shall be my harbour ? underneath what grove 
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Shall 1 take up my home ? and what clear 
stream 

Shall with its murmur lull me into rest ? 
The earth is all before me. With a heart 
Joyous, nor scared at its own liberty, 

I look about; and should the chosen guide 
Be nothing better than a wandering cloud, 

I cannot miss my way. I breathe again ! 
Trances of thought and mountings of the 
mind 

Come fast upon me: it is shaken off, 20 
That burthen of my own unnatural self. 
The heavy weight of many a weary day 
Not mine, and such as were not made for me. 
Long months of peace (if such bold word 
accord 

With any promises of human life). 

Long months of ease and undisturbed de- 
light 

Are mine in prospect; whither shall I turn, 
By road or pathway, or through trackless 
field. 

Up hill or down, or shall some floating thing 
Upon the river point me out my course ? 30 

Dear Liberty ! Yet what would it avail 
But for a gift that consecrates the joy ? 

For I, methought, while the sweet breath 
of heaven 

Was blowing on my body, felt within 
A correspondent breeze, that gently moved 
With quickening virtue, btit is now become 
A tempest, a redundant energy. 

Vexing its own creation. Thanks to both. 
And their cougeuial powers, that, while they 
join 

In breaking up a long-continued frost, 40 
Bring with them vernal promises, the hope 
Of active days urged on by flying hours, — 
Days of sweet leisure, taxed with patient 
thought 

Abstruse, nor wanting pmietual service high, 
Matins and vespers of harmonious verse I 

Thus far, O Friend ! did I, not used to 
make 

A present joy the matter of a song. 

Pour forth that day my soul in measured 
strains 

That would not be forgotten, and are here 
B«corded: to the open fields I told 50 
A prophecy: poetic numbers came 
Spontaneously to clothe in priestly robe 
A renovated spirit singled out. 

Such hope was mine, for holy services. 


My own voice cheered me, and, far more, 
the mind’s 

Internal echo of the imperfect sound; 

To both I listened, drawing from them both 
A cheerful confidence in things to come. 

Content and not unwilling now to give 
A respite to this passion, I paced on 60 
With brisk and eager steps; and came, at 
length. 

To a green shady place, where down I sate 
Beneath a tree, slackening my thoughts by 
choice 

And settling into gentler happiness. 

’T was autumn, and a clear and placid day, 
With warmth, as much as needed, from a 
sun 

Two hours declined towards the west; a 
day 

With silver clouds, and sunshine on the 
grass, 

And in the sheltered and the sheltering grove 
A |)erfect stillness. Many were the thoughts 
Encouraged and dismissed, till choice was 
made 7r 

Of a known Vale, whither my feet should 
turn. 

Nor rest till they had reached the veiy door 
Of the one cottage which methought I saw. 
No picture of mere memory ever looked 
80 fair; and while in>on the fancied scene 
I gazed with growing love, a higher power 
Than Fancy gave assurance of some work 
Of glory there forthwith to be begun. 
Perhaps too there performed. Thus long I 
mused, 80 

Nor e’er lost sight of what I mused upon, 
8ave when, amid the stately grove of oaks. 
Now here, now there, an acorn, from its cup 
Dislodged, through sere leaves rustled, or 
at once 

To the bare earth dropped with a startling 
sound. 

From that soft couch I rose not, till the sun 
Had almost touched the horizon; casting 
then 

A backward glance upon the curling cloud 
Of city smoke, by distance ruralised; 

Keen as a Truant or a Fugitive, 90 

But as a Pilgi'im resolute, I took, 

Even with the chance equipment of that 
hour. 

The road that pointed toward the chosen 
Vale. 

It was a splendid evening, and my soul 
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Once more made trial of her strength, nor 
lacked 

JBolian visitations; but the harp 
Was soon defrauded, and the banded host 
Of harmony dispersed in straggling sounds, 
And lastly utter silence ! “Be it so; '99 
Why think of anything but present good?” 
So, like a home-bound labourer, I pursued 
My way beneath the mellowing sim, that 
shed 

Mild influence ; nor left in me one wish 
Again to bend the Sabbath of that time 
To a servile yoke. What need of many 
words ? 

A pleasant loitering journey, tlirough three 
days 

Continued, brought me to iny liermitage. 

1 spare to tell of what ensued, the life 
In common things — the endless store of 
things, 

Rare, or at least so seeming, every day 1 10 
Pound all about me in one neighbourhood — 
The self-congratulation, and, from morn 
To night, unbroken cheerfulness serene. 
But speedily an earnest longing rose 
To brace myself to some determined aim, 
Readmg or thinking; either to lay up 
New stores, or rescue from decay the old 
By timely interference: and therewith 
Came hopes still higher, that with outward 
life 

I might endue some airy phantasies 120 
That had been floating loose about for years, 
And to such beings temperately deal fortli 
The many feeluigs that oppressed my heart. 
That hope hath been discouraged ; welcome 
light 

Dawns from the east, but dawns to disap- 
pear 

And mock me with a sky that ri^HJiis not 
Into a steady morning; if my mind. 
Remembering the bold promise of tlie past, 
Would gladly grapple with some noble 
theme. 

Vain is her wish; where’er she turns she 
finds *30 

Impediments from day to day renewed. 

And now it would content me to yield up 
Those lofty hopes awhile, for present gifts 
Of humbler industry. But, oh, dear Friend ! 
The Poet, gentle creature as he is. 

Hath, like the Lover, his unruly times; 
His flts when he is neither sick nor well, 
Though no distress be near him but his own 


Unmanageable thoughts: his mind, best 
pleased 139 

While she as duteous as the mother dove 
Sits brooding, lives not always to that end, 
But like the innocent bird, hath goadings on 
That drive her as in trouble through the 
groves ; 

With me is now such passion, to be blamed 
No otherwise than as it lasts too long. 

When, as becomes a man who would pre- 
pare 

For such ail arduoiLS work, I through myself 
Make rigorous incpiisition, the report 
Is often cheering; for I neither seem 
To lack that first great gift, the vital soul, 
Nor general Truths, which are themselves 
a sort IS* 

Of Elements and Agents, Under-powers, 
Subordinate helpers of the living mind: 

Nor am I naked of external things, 

Forms, images, nor numerous other aids 
Of less regard, though won perhaps with toil 
And needful to build up a Poet’s praise. 
Time, place, and manners do I seek, and 
those 

Are found in plenteous store, but nowhere 
such 159 

As may be singled out with steady choice; 
No little band of yet remembered names 
Whom I, in perfect confidence, might hope 
To suiiunoii back from lonesome banish- 
ment, 

And make them dwellers in the hearts of 
men 

Now living, or to live in future years. 
Sometunes the ambitious Power of choice, 
mistaking 

Proud spring-tide swellings for a regular 
sea, 

Will settle on some British theme, some old 
Romantic tale by Milton left unsung; 

More often turning to some gentle place 
W^itiiin the groves of Chivalry, I pipe 17* 
To shepherd swains, or seated harp in hand. 
Amid reposing knights by a river side 
Or fountain, listen to the grave reports 
Of dire enchantments faced and overcome 
By the strong mind, and tales of warlike 
feats. 

Where spear encountered spear, and sword 
with sword 

Fought, as if conscious of the blazonry 
That the shield bore, so glorious was the 
strife; 
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Whence inspiration for a song that winds 
Through ever-changing scenes of votive 
quest ^ ^ 18* 

Wrongs to redress, harmonious tribute paid 
To patient courage and imblemished truth, 
To firm devotion, zeal imquencliable. 

And Christian meekness hallowing faithful 
loves. 

Sometimes, more sternly moved, I would 
relate 

How vanquished Mithridates northward 
passed, 

And, hidden in the cloud of years, became 
Odin, the Father of a ra<;e by whom 
Perished the Roman Empire : how the 
friends lyo 

And followers of Sertorius, out of Spain 
Flying, found shelter in the Fortunate Isles, 
And left theii* usages, their arts and laws, 
To disapi>ear by a slow gi*adual death, 

To dwindle and to i)erLsh one by one, 
Starved in those narrow bounds : but not the 
soul 

Of Liberty, which fifteen himdred years 
Survived, and, when the European came 
With skill and power tliat might not be 
withstoofl. 

Did, like a pestilence, inaiiitfiin its hold 200 
And wasted down by glorious death that 
race 

Of natural heroes: or I would rf'cord 
How, in tyramiic times, some liigh-souled 
man, 

Unnamed among the chronicles of kings, 
Suffered in silence for Truth’s sake: <»rtell, 
How that one Freiu;hmau, through contin- 
ued force 

Of meditation on the inhuman deeds 
Of those who conquered first the Indian 
Isles, 

Went single in his ministry across 
The Ocean; not to comfort the oppressed, 
But, like a thirsty wind, to roam about 311 
Withering the Oppressor: how (lustavus 
sought 

Help at his need in Dalecarlia’s mines: 
How Wallace fought for Scotland; left the 
name 

Of Wallace to be found, like a wild flower. 
All over his dear Country ; left the deeds 
Of Wallace, like a family of Ghosts, 

To people the steep rocks and river banks. 
Her natural sanctuaries, with a local soul 
Of independence and stern liberty. 220 
Sometimes it suits me better to invent 


A tale from my own heart, more near 
akin 

To my own passions and habitual thoughts; 
Some variegated story, in the main 
Lofty, but the unsubstantial ^ructure melts 
Before the very sun that brightens it. 

Mist into air dissolving ! Then a wish, 

My last and favourite aspiration, mounts 
With yeai’uiug toward some philosophic 
song 

Of Truth that cherishes our daily life; 230 
With meditations passionate from deep 
Recesses in man’s heart, immortal verse 
Thoughtfully fitted to the Orphean lyre; 
But from this awful bui-then 1 full soon 
Take refuge jmd beguile myself with trust 
That mellower years will biing a riper 
mind 

And clearer insight. Thus my days are past 
III contradiction; with no skill to part 
Vague longing, haply bred by want of 
power, 

From paramount impulse not to be with- 
stood, 240 

A timorous capacity, from prudence. 

From circumspiction, infinite delay. 
Humility and modest awe, themselves 
Betray me, serving often for a cloak 
To a more subtle selfishness; tliat now 
Ivocks e\ery function up in blank reserve, 
Xow dupes me, trusting to an anxious eye 
That with intrusive restlessness beats off 
Simplicity and self-presented truth. 

Ah ! better far than this, to stray about 
Voluptuously through fields and rural 
walks, 251 

And ask no record of the hours, resigned 
To vacant musing, unreproved neglect 
Of all things, and deliberate holiday. 

Far better never to have heaid the name 
Of zeal and just anibitiou, than to live 
Baffled and plagued by a mind that every 
hour 

Turns i*ecreant to her task; takes heart 
again. 

Then feels immediately some hollow 
thouglit 

Hang like an interdict upon her hopes. 260 
This is my lot; for either still I find 
Some imperfection in the chosen theme. 

Or see of absolute accomplishment 
Much wanting, so much wanting, in myself, 
That I recoil and droop, and seek repose 
In listlessness from vain perplexity, 
Unprofitably travelling toward the grave. 
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Like a. false steward who hath much re- 
ceived 

And renders nothing back. 

^ Was it for this 

That one, the fairest of all rivers, loved 270 
To blend his murmurs with my nurse’s song, 
And, from his alder shades and rocky falls, 
And fi*om his fords and shallows, sent a 
voice 

That flow^ed along my dreams ? For this, 
didst thou, 

O Derwent ! winding among grassy holms 
Where I was looking on, a babe in arms, 
Make ceaseless music that composed my 
thoughts 

To more than infant softness, giving me 
Amid the fretful dwellings of mankind 
A foretaste, a dim earnest, of the calm 280 
That Nature breathes among the hills and 
groves. 

When he had left the momitains and re- 
ceived 

On his smooth breast the shadow of those 
towers 

That yet survive, a shattered monument 
Of feudal sway, the brigiit blue river ]»assed 
Along the margin of our terrace walk ; 

A tempting playmate wliom we dearly 
loved. 

Oh, many a time have I, a five years’ child. 
In a small mill-race s(‘vered from his 
stream, 

Made one long bathing of a summer’s 
day; 

Basked in the sim, and plunged and basked 
again 

Alternate, all a summer’s day, or scoured 
The sandy fields, leaping thrfiugh flowery 
groves 

Of yellow ragwort; or, w'hen rock and hill, 
The woods, and distant Skiddaw’s lofty 
height, 

Were bronzed with deepest radiance, stood 
alone 

Beneath the sky, as if I had been bom 
On Indian plains, and from my mother’s hut 
Had run abroad in wantomiess, to sport 
A naked savage, in the thunder shower. 300 

Fair seed-time had my soul, and I grew 
up 

Fostered alike by beauty and by fear: 
Much favoured in my birth-place, and no 
less 


In that beloved Yale to which erelong 
We were transplanted; — there were we 
let loose 

For sports of wider range. Ere I had told 
Ten birth-days, when among the mountain 
slopes 

Frost, and the breath of frosty wind, had 
snapped 

The last autumnal crocus, ’t was my joy 
With store of springes o’er my shoulder 
hung 310 

To range the open heights where wood- 
cocks run 

Along the smooth green turf. Through 
half the night. 

Scudding away from snare to snare, I plied 
That anxious visitation ; — moon and stai'S 
Were shining o’er my head. 1 was alone, 
And seemed to be a trouble to the peace 
That dwelt among them. Sometimes it 
befell 

In these night wanderings, that a strong 
desire 

OVrj)owered iny better reason, and the bird 
Wliicb was the captive of another’s toil 320 
Became my prey ; and when the deed was 
done 

I lieard among the solitary hills 
Low breathings coming after me, and 
sounds 

Of iiiulistinguishable motion, steps 
Almost as silent as the tiu*f they trod. 

Nor less, when spring luul warmed the 
cultured Vale, 

Moved w'c as plunderers where the mother- 
bird 

Had in higli places built her lodge; though 
mean 

Our object and inglorious, yet the end 
Was not ignoble. Oh ! when I have 
hung 330 

Above the raven’s nest, by knots of grass 
And half-inch fissures in the slippery rock 
But ill sustained, and almost (so it seemed) 
Susi)ended by the blast that blew amain, 
Shouldering the naked crag, oh, at that 
time 

While on the perilous ridge I hung alone, 
With what strange utterance did the loud 
dry wind 

Blow through my ear ! the sky seemed not 
a sky 

Of earth — and with what motion moved 
the clouds ! 
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Dust as we are, the immortal spirit 
grows 340 

Like harmony in music; there is a dark 
Inscrutable workmanship that reconciles 
Discordant elements, makes them cling to- 
gether 

In one society. How strange, that all 
The terrors, pains, and early miseries, 
Regrets, vexations, lassitudes interfused 
Within my mind, should e^er have borne a 
paiH/, 

And that a needful part, in making up 
The calm existence that is mine when I 
Am worthy of myself I Praise to the end ! 
Thanks to the means which Nature deigned 
to employ; 35* 

Whether her fearless visitings, or those 
That came with soft alarm, like hurtless 
light 

Opening the peaceful clouds; or she would 
use 

Severer interventions, ministry 

More palpable, as best might suit her aim. 

One summer evening (led by her) I 
found 

A little boat tied to a willow tree 
Within a rocky cove, its usual home. 
Straight I unloosed her chain, and step])ing 
in . 

Pushed from the shore. It was an act of 
stealth 

And troubled jdeasure, nor without the 
voice 

Of mountain-echoes did my boat move on; 
Leaving behind her still, on either side, 
Small circles glittering idly in the moon, 
Until they melted all into one track 
Of sparkling light. But now, like one who 
rows, * 

Proud of his skill, to rern’Ii a chosen point 
With an unswerving line, J fixed my view 
Upon the summit of a craggy ridge, 370 
The horizoids utmost boundary; far above 
Was nothing but the stars and the grey 
sky. 

She was an elfin pinnace; lustily 
I dipped my oars into the silent lake. 

And, as I rose upon the stroke, my boat 
Went heaving through the water like a 
swan; 

When, from behind tliat craggy steep till 
then 

The horizon’s bound, a huge peak, black 
and huge, 


As if with voluntary power instinct, 
Upreared its head. I struck and struck 
again, 3S0 

And gi'owing still in stature the giim shape 
Towered up between me and t8e stiirs, and 
still, 

For so it seemed, with purpose of its own 
And measured motion like a living thing, 
Strode after me. With trembling oars I 
turned, 

And through the silent water stole my way 
Back to tlie covert of the willow tree; 
There iu her mooring-place I left my 
hark, — 

And tlu ough the meadows homeward went, 
in gi‘ave 

And serious mood; but after I had seen 390 
That spectacle, for many days, my brain 
Worked with a dim and undetermined 
sense 

Of unknown modes of being; o’er my 
thoughts 

There hung a darkness, call it solitude 
Or blank desertion. No familiar shapes 
Remained, no jdeasant images of trees, 

Of sea or sky, no colours of green fields; 
ihit huge mid mighty forms, that do not 
live 

Like living men, moved slowly tlu*ough the 
mind 

By day, and were a trouble to my dreams. 

Wisdom and Spirit of the universe ! 401 

Thou Sold that art the eternity of thought 
I'hat givest to forms and images a breath 
And everlasting motion, not in vain 
By day or star-light thus from my first 
dawn 

Of childhood didst thou intertwine for me 
The jKissions iliat build up our human soul; 
Not with the mean and vulgsir works of 
man, 

But with high objects, with enduring 
things — 

With life and nature — purifying thus 410 
The elements of feeling and of thought, 
AimI sanctifying, by such discipline. 

Both pain mid fear, until we recognise 
A grandeur in the beatings of the heart. 
Nor was this fellowship vouchsafed to me 
With stinted kindness. In November days, 
When va|)ours rolling down the valley 
made 

A lonely scene more lonesome. amoii£r 
woods, 
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At noon and *mid the calm of summer 
nights^ 

When, by the margin of the trembling 
lake, 420 

Beneath the gloomy hills homeward I 
went 

In solitude, such intercourse was mine; 
Mine was it in the fields both day and 
night, 

And by the waters, all the summer long. 

And in the frosty season, when the sun 
Was set, and visible for many a mile 
The cottage windows blazed through twi- 
light gloom, 

1 heeded not their simimons: happy time 
It was indeed for all of us — for mo 
It was a time of rapture ! Clear and 
loud 430 

The village clock tolled six, — I wheeled 
about. 

Proud and exulting like an untired horse 
That cares not for liis home. All shod 
with steel, 

We hissed along the polished ice in games 
Confederate, imitative of the chase 
And woodland pleasures, — the resoimding 
horn, 

The pack loud chiming, and the hunted 
hare. 

So through the darkness and the cold we 
flew, 

And not a voice was idlt*; with the din 
Smitten, the precipices rang aloud; 440 
The leafless trees and every iey crag 
Tinkled like iron; while far distant hills 
Into the tumult sent an alien sound 
Of melancholy not unnoticed, while tlie stars 
Eastward were sparkling clear, and in the 
west 

The orange sky of evening died away. 

Not seldom from the uproar I retired 
Into a silent bay, or sportively 
Glanced side way, leaving the tumultuous 
throng, 

To cut across the r€*flex of a star 450 

That fled, and, flying stiU before me, 
gleamed 

Upon the glassy plain; and oftentimes. 
When we had given our bodies to the wind. 
And all the shadowy banks on either side 
Came sweeping through the darkness, spin- 
ning still 

The r^id lino of motion, then at once 
Have 1, reclining back upon my heels, 


Stopped short; yet still the solitary cliffs 
Wheeled by me — even as if the earth had 
rolled 

With visible motion her diurnal round ! 460 
Behind me did they stretch in solemn train, 
Feebler and feebler, and 1 stood and 
watched 

Till all was tranquil as a dreamless sleep. 

Ye Presences of Nature in the sky 
And on the earth ! Ye Visions of the hills I 
And Souls of lonely places I can I think 
A vulgar hope was yours when ye employed 
Such ministry, when ye, through many a 
year 

Haunting me thus among my boyish sports, 
On eaves and trees, upon the woods and 

hills, 470 

Impressed, upon all forms, the characters 
Of danger oi* desire; and thus did make 
The surface of the universal earth. 

With triumph and delight, with hope and 
fear. 

Work like a sea ? 

Not uselessly employed, 
Might I pursue this theme through every 
(thauge 

Of exertnse and play, to which the year 
Did summon us in his delightful round. 

We were a noisy crew; the sun in heaven 
Beheld not vah^s more beautiful than ours; 
Nor saw a hand in happiness and joy 4S1 
Kicher, or worthier of the ground they trod. 
I e()uld record with no relnctiint voice 
The wockIs of autumn, and their hazel 
bowers 

With milk-white clusters hung; the rod and 
line, 

True symbol of hope’s foolishness, whose 
strong 

And imreproved enchantment led us on 
By rocks and pools shut out from every 
star, 

All the green summer, to forlorn cascades 
Among the windings hid of mountain 
brooks. 490 

— Unfading recollections ! at this hour 
The heart is almost mine with wliieh I felt, 
From some hill-top on sunny afternoons, 
The paper kite high among fleecy clouds 
Pull at her rein like an impetuous courser; 
Or, from the meadows sent on gfusty days, 
Beheld her breast the wind, then suddenly 
Dashed headlong, and rejected by the storm. 
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Ye lowly cottages wherein we dwelt, 

A ministration of your own was yours; 500 
Can I forget you, being as you were 
So beautiful among the pleasant fields 
In which ye stood ? or can 1 here forget 
The plain and seemly countenance with 
which 

Ye dealt out your plain comforts ? Yet 
had ye 

Delights and exultations of your own. 

Eager and never weary we pursued 
Our home-amusements by the warm peat- 
fire 

At evening, when with pencil, and smootli 
slate 

In square divisions parcelled out and all 
With crosses and with cyphers scribbled 
o’er, s « » 

We schemed and puzzled, head opposed to 
head 

In strife too humble to be named in verse : 
Or round the naked table, snow-white deal, 
Cherry or maple, sate in close array, 

And to the combat, Loo or Whist, led on 
A thick-ribbed army; not, as in the world, 
Neglected and ungratefidly thrown by 
Even for the very service they had wrought, 
But husbanded through many a long cam- 
paign. t;.-o 

Uncouth assemblage was it, where no few 
Hatl changed tlieir functions: some, pic- j 
beian cards 

Which Fate, beyond the promise of their 
birth, 

Hafl dignified, and called to represent 
The persons of departed potentates. 

Oh, with what echoes on the Ixiard they fell ! 
Ironic diamonds, — clubs, hearts, diamonds, 
sptides, 

A congregation piteously akin ! 

Cheap matter offered they to boyish wdt. 
Those sooty knaves, pr(jci])itated down 15 >0 
With scoffs and taunts, like V ulcan out of 
heaven: 

The paramount ace, a moon in her eclipse, 
Queens gleaming through their splendour’s 
last decay. 

And monarchs surly at the wrongs sus- 
tained 

By royal visages. Meanwhile abroad 
Incessant rain was falling, or the frost 
Raged bitterly, with keen and silent tooth ; 
And, interru^ing oft that eager game, 

From under Esthwaite’s splitting fields of 
ice 


The pent-up air, struggling to free itself. 
Gave out to meadow grounds and hills a 
loud S4I 

Protracted yelling, like the noise of wolves 
Howling in troops along the B^thnic Main. 

Nor, sedulous as I have been to trace 
How Nature by extrinsic passion first 
Peopled the mind with forms sublime or 
fair. 

And made me love them, may I here omit 
How other pleasures have been mine, and 
joys 

Of subtler origin; how I have felt, 

Not seldom even in that tempestuous time. 
Those hallowed and pure motions of the 
sense 551 

Which seem, in their simplicity, to own 
An intellectual charm ; that calm delight 
Which, if I err not, surely must belong 
To those first-born affinities that fit 
j Our new' existence to existing things, 

And, in our dawn of being, constitute 
The bond of union between life and joy. 

Yes, I remember when the changeful 
earth, 

And twice five summers on my mind had 
stamped sCo 

The faces of the moving year, even then 
I held unconscious intercourse with beauty 
Old as creation, drinking in a pure 
Organic pleasure from the silver wreaths 
Of curlmg mist, or from the level plain 
Of waters coloured by iuipending clouds. 

The sands of Wc\stmorcland, the creeks 
and bays 

Of Cumbria’s rocky Imiits, they can tell 
How', when the Sea tlircw off his evening 
shade, 

And to the shepherd’s hut on distant 
hills S70 

Sent w'cleome notice of the rising moon, 
How I have stood, to fancies such as these 
A stranger, linking with the spectacle 
No conscious memory of a kindred sight, 
And bringing with me no peculiar sense 
Of quietness or peace ; yet have I stood, 
Even while mine eye hath moved o’er many 
a league 

Of shining water, gathering as it seemed, 
Through every hair-breadth in that field of 
light, 

New pleasure like a bee among the flowers. 
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Thus oft amid those fits of vulgar jov 581 
Which, through all seasons, on a cnild's 
pursuits 

Are prompt attendants, ’mid that giddy 
bliss 

Which, like a tempest, works along the 
blood 

And is forgotten; oven then I felt 
Gleams like the flashing of a shield; — the 
earth 

And common face of Nature spake to me 
Remeinberable things; sometimes, ’t is true, 
By chance collisions and quaint accidents 
(Like those ill-sorted unions, work supposed 
Of evil-minded fairies), yet not vain 591 
Nor profitless, if haply they impressed 
Collateral objects and appearances, 

Albeit lifeless then, and doomed to sleep 
Until matiu-er seasons called them forth 
To impregnate and to elevate the mind. 

— And if the vulgar joy by its own weight 
Wearied itself out of the memory, 

The scenes which were a witness of that joy 
Remained in their substantial lineaments 
Depicted on the biain, and to the eye ooi 
Were visible, a daily sight; and thus 
By the impressive discipline of fear, 

By pleasiue and repeated happinesKS, 

So frequently rej>eated, and by force 
Of obscure feelings representative 
Of things forgotten, these same scenes so 
bright. 

So beautiful, so majostu* in themstdves, 
Though yet the day was distant, did be- 
come 

Habitually dear, and all their forms 610 
And changeful colours by invisible links 
Were fastened to the affections, 

I began 

My story early — not misled, T trust. 

By an infirmity of love for days 
Disowned by memory — ere the breath of 
spring 

Planting my snowdrops among winter 
snows: 

Nor will it seem to thee, O Friend ! so 
prompt 

In sympathy, that I have lengthened out 
With fond and feeble tongue a tedious tale. 
Meanwhile, my hope has been, that I might 
fetch 620 

Invigorating thoughts from former years; 
Might fix the wavering balance of my mind. 
And haply meet reproaches too, whose 
power 


Mav spur me on, in manhood now mature 
To honourable toil. Yet should these hopes 
Prove vain, and thus should neither I be 
taught 

To understand myself, nor thou to know 
With better knowledge how the heart was 
framed 

Of him thou lovest; need I dread from thee 
Harsh judgments, if the song be loth to quit 
Those recollected hours that have the charm 
Of visionary things, those lovely forms 632 
And sweet sensations that tlirow back our 
life, 

And almost make remotest infancy 
A visible scene, on which the sun is shining ? 

One end at lea<st hath been atbiined ; my 
mind 

Hath been revived, and if this genial mood 
Desert me not, forthwith shall be brought 
down 

Through later years the story of my life. 
The road lies plain before me; — ’tis a 
theme 640 

Single and of determined bounds; and 
hence 

I choose it rather at this time, than work 
Of ainpl(‘r or more varied argument, 
Where 1 inigld be discomfited and lost: 
And certain Ijojm^s are with me, that to the® 
This labour will be welcome, honoured 
Friend ! 


BOOK SECOND 

sen OOL-TIME {continued) 

Thus far, O Friend ! have we, though 
leaving much 

Unvisited, endeavoured to retrace 
The .sim})le ways in which my childhood 
walk(id ; 

Those chiefly that first led me to the love 
Of rivers, woods, and fields. The jmssion yet 
Wfis in its biith, sustained as might befall 
By nourishment that came uiLSought; for 
still 

From week to week, from month to month, 
we lived 

A round of tumult. Duly were our games 
Prolonged in summer till the daylight miled; 
No chair remained before the m>ors; the 
bench n 

And tlireshold steps were empty; fast asleep 
The labourer, and the old man who had sate 
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A later lingerer; yet the revelry 
Contmned and the loud uproar; at last, 
When all the ground was dark, and twin- 
kling stars 

Edged the black clouds, home and to bed 
we went, 

Feverish with weary joints and beating 
minds. 

Ah ! is there one who ever has been young, 
Nor needs a warning voice to tame the 
pride 20 

Of intellect and virtue’s self-esteem ? 

One is there, though the wisest and the best 
Of all mankind, who covets not at times 
Union that cannot be ; — who would not give 
If so he might, to duty and to truth 
The eagerness of infantine desire ? 

A tranqiiillisiiig spirit presses now 
On my corporeal frame, so wide appears 
The vacancy between me and those days 
Which yet Imve such self-presence in my 
mind, 30 

That, musing on them, often do I seem 
Two consciousnesses, conscious of myself 
And of some other Ihung. A rudt‘ mass 
Of native rock, left midway in the sijuare 
Of our small market village, wavS IIkj goal 
Or centre of these sports; and when, re- 
turned 

After long absence, thither I repaired, 

Gone was the. old grey stone, and in its place 
A smart Asscinbl v-room usiirjK'd tlui ground 
Tliat had been ours. There let the tiddle 
scream, 40 

And be ye happy ! Yet, my Friends ! I 
know 

That more than one of you will think with 
me 

Of those soft starry nights, and that old 
Dame 

From whom the stone was named, who 
there Inid sate, 

And watched her table with its huckster’s 
wares 

Assiduous, through the length of sixty years. 

We ran a boisterotis course; the year 
span round 

With giddy motion. But the time aiH 
proached 

That brought with it a regular desire 
For calmer pleasures, when tlie winning 
forms 50 

Of Nature were collaterally attached 
To every scheme of holiday delight 


And every boyish sport, less grateful else 
And languidly pursued. 

When summer came, 
Our pastime was, on bright hal^holidays, 
To sweep along the plain of Windermere 
With rival oars; and the selected bourne 
Was now an Island musical with birds 
That sang and ceased not ; now a Sister Isle 
Beneath the oaks’ umbrageous covert, sown 
With lilies of the valley like a field; 61 
And now a third small Island, where sur- 
vived 

In solitude the ruins of a shrine 
Once to Our Lady dedicate, and served 
Daily with cliauiitcd rites. In such a race 
So ended, disappointment could be none, 
Uneasiness, or pain, or jealousy: 

We rested in the sliadc, all pleased alike, 
Concpier(‘d and conqueror. Thus the pride 
of strength, 

And the vaiu-glury of superior skill, 70 
Were tempered; thus was gradually pro- 
duced 

A (juiet independence of the heart: 

And to my Friend who knows me I may 
add, 

Fearless of blame, that lienee forfuture days 
Ensued a diffidence and nuxlesty, 

And I was taught to find, jxu’luips too much, 
The self-siiftieiiig ptiwer of Solitude. 

Our daily meals were frugal, Sabine fare ! 
More than we wished we knew the blessing 
then 

Of vigorous hunger — hence corjxireal 
strength 80 

ITnsapped bv delleate viands; for, exclude 
A little weekly stipend, and we lived 
Tlufougli three divisions of the quartered 
year 

In penniless poverty. But now to school 
From the half-yearly holidays returned, 
We came with weightier purses, that suf- 
ficed 

To furnish treats more costly than the 
Dame 

Of the old grey stone, from her scant board, 
supplied. 

Hence rustic dinners on the cool g^en 
ground, 

Or in tlie woods, or by a river side 90 

Or shady foimtains, while among the leaves 
Soft airs were stirring, and the mid-day sun 
Unfelt shone brightly round us in our joy. 
Nor is my aim neglected if I tell 
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How sometimes, in the length of those half- 
years, 

We from our funds drew largely; — proud 
to cift 'b. 

And eager to spur on, the galloping steed; 
And with the coiu*teous inn-keeper, whose 
stud 

Supplied our want, we haply might employ 
Sly subterfuge, if the adventure’s bomid loo 
Were distant: some famed temple where 
of yore 

The Druids worsliipped, or the antique 
walls 

Of that large abbey, where within the Vale 
Of Kightslmde, to St. Mary’s lionour built, 
Stands yet a mouldering pile with fractui-ed 
arch. 

Belfry, and images, and living trees ; 

A holy scene ! — Along the smooth green 
turf 

Our horses grazed. To more than inland 
peace, 

Left by the west wind sweejiing (iverhead 
From a tumultuous ocean, trees and tow- 
ers no 

In that sequestered valley may be seen, 
Both silent and both motionless alike; 

Such the deep shelter that is there, and 
such 

The safeguard for repose and qiiietnes.s. 

Our steeds remounted and the summons 
given. 

With whip and spur we through the ehaun- 
try flew 

In imcouth race, and left the cross-legged 
knight, 

And the stone-abbot, and that single wren 
Which one day sang so sweetly in the nave 
Of the old <;hurch, tliat — though from re- 
cent showers no 

The earth was comfortless, and, touched 
by faint 

Intenml breezes, sobbings of the place 
And respirations, from the roofless walls 
The shuddering ivy dripped large drops — 
yet still 

So sweetly ’mid the gloom the invisible 
bird 

Sang to herself, that there I could have 
made 

My dwelling-place, and lived for ever there 
To hear such music. Through the walls 
we flew 

And down the valley, and, a circuit made 


In wantonness of heart, through rough and 
smooth 130 

We scampered homewards. Oh, ye rocks 
and streams. 

And that still spirit shed from evening air ! 
Even in this joyous time I sometimes felt 
Your presence, when with slackened step 
we breathed 

Along the sides of the steep hills, or when 
Lighted by gleams of moonlight from the 
sea 

Wc beat with thundering hoofs the level 
sand. 

Midway on long Winander’s eastern 
shore, 

Within the crescent of a pleasant bay, 

A tavern stood; no homely - featiu'ed 
house, 140 

Primeval like its neighbouring cottages. 
But ’t was a splendid place, the door beset 
With cliaises, gi’ooms, and liveries, and 
within 

Decanters, glasses, and the blood-red wine. 
In ancient times, and ere the Hall was 
built 

On the large island, had this dwelling been 
More wortliy of a jM)et’s love, a hut, 

Proud of its own bright fire and sycamore 
shade. 

But — though the rhymes were gone that 
once inscribed 

The threshold, and large golden charac- 
ters, 150 

Spread o’er the spangled sign-board, had 
dislodged 

The old Lion and usurped his place, in 
slight 

And mockery of the rustic painter’s hand — 
Yet, to tills hour, the spot to me Ls dear 
With all its foolish pomp. The garden lay 
Lpon a slojie surmomited by a plain 
Of a .small bowling-green; beneath us 
stood 

A grove, with gleams of water through the 
trees 

And over the tree-tops; nor did we want 
Refreshment, strawberries and mellow 
cream. 160 

There, while through lialf an afternoon we 
played 

On the smooth platform, whether skill pre- 
vailed 

Or happy blimder triumphed, bursts of 
glee 
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Made all the mountains ring. But, ere 
night-fall, 

When in our pinnace we returned at lei- 
sure 

Over the shadowy lake, and to the beach 
Of some small island steered our course 
with one, 

The Minstrel of the Troop, and left him 
there. 

And rowed o£P gently, while he blew his 
tlute 

Alone upon the rock — oh, then, the calm 
And dead still water lay upon my mind 171 
Even with a weight of pleasure, and the 
sky, 

Never before so beautiful, sank down 
Into my heart, and held me like a dream ! 
Thus were my sympathies enlarged, and 
thus 

Daily the common range of visible things 
Grew dear to me: already I began 
To love the sun; a boy I loved the sun, 

Not as I since liave loved him, as a pledge 
And surety of our earthly life, a light 180 
Which we behold and feci we are alive; 
Nor for his bounty to so iriany worlds — 
But for this cause, that I had seen him lay 
His beauty on the morning hills, had S(*cn 
The western mountain touch his setting 
orb. 

In iminy a thoughtless hour, when, from 
excess 

Of happiness, my blood apj>earcd to How 
For its own pleasure, and I breathed with 

joy- 

And, from like feelings, humble thougli in- 
tense, 

To patriotic and domesth* hive 190 

Analogous, the moon to me was dear; 

For I could dream away my purposes, 
Standing to gaze upon her while she hung 
Midway between the hills as if she knew 
No other region, but belonged to thee, 

Yea, appertained by a pcuudiar right 
To thee and thy grey huts, thou one dear 
Vale ! 

Those incidental charms which first at- 
tached 

My heart to rural objects, day by day 
Grew weaker, and I hasten on to tell 200 
How Nature, intervenient till this time 
And secondary, now at length was sought 
For her own sake. But who shall parcel 
out 


His intellect by geometric rules, 

Split like a province into round and square ? 
Who knows the individual hour in which 
His habits were first sown, ev^ as a seed ? 
Who that sliall point as with a wand and 
say 

“ This jiortion of the river of my mind 
Came from yon fountain ? ” Thou, my 
Friend ! art one 210 

More deeply read in thy own thoughts; to 
thee 

Science appears but what in truth she is. 
Not as our glory and our absolute boast. 
But as a succedaneum, and a prop 
To our infirmity. No officious slave 
Art thou of that false secondary power 
By which we multiply distinctions, then 
Deem that our puny lioimdaries are things 
That w(‘- perceive, mid not that we have 
made. 

To thee, unblinded by these formal arts, 220 
I’he unity of all hath been revealed. 

And thou wilt doubt, with me less aptly 
skilled 

Than many are to range the faculties 
In scale and order, class the cabinet 
Of tlieir sensations, and hi voluble phrase 
Hun through tlie history and birth of each 
As of a single independent thing. 

Hard task, \ ain hope, to analyse the mind, 
If each most obvious and jmrticular 
thought, 

Not in a mystical and idle sense, 230 

But hi the words of Ileason deeply weighed, 
Hath no heghmhig. 

Blest the infant Babe, 
(For w ith my best cinijet‘ture 1 would trace 
Our Being’s earthly progress,) blest the 
Babe, 

Nursed in his Mother’s arms, who sinks to 
slee]) 

I Rocked on his Mother’s breast; wdio wdth 
Ills soul 

Drinks in the feelings of his Mother’s eye ! 
For him, in one dear Presence, there exists 
A virtue wdiich irradiates and exalts 
Objects through widest hitercourse of 
sense ; 240 

No outcast he, bewildered and depressed: 
Along his infant vehis ai’e interfused 
The gravitation and the filial bond 
Of nature that connect him with the world. 
Is there a flow^er, to wliich he points with 
hand 

Too weak to gather it, already love 
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Drawn from love’s purest earthly fount for 

Hath beautified that flower; already shades 
Of pity cast from inward tenderness 
Do fall arbund him upon aught that 
bears ^50 

Unsightly marks of violence or harm. 
Emphatically such a Being lives, 

Frail creature as he is, helpless as frail, 

An inmate of this active universe: 

For, feeling has to him imparted power 
That through the growing faculties of sense 
Doth like an agent of the one great Mind 
Create, creator and receiver both, 

Working but in alliance with the works 
Which it beholds. — Such, verily, is the first 
Poetic spirit of om* human life, 261 

By uniform control of afttu* years. 

In most, abated or suppressed; in some, 
Through every change of growth and of 
decay, 

Pre-eminent till death. 

From early days. 

Beginning not long after that first time 
In which, a Babe, by intercourse of touch 
I held mute dialogues with my Motlier’s 
heart, 

I have endeavoured to display the means 
Whereby this infant seiisii)ility, 270 

Great birthright of our being, was in me 
Augmented and sustained. Yet is a path 
More difficult before me; and T fear 
That in its broken windings we sliall need 
Tlie chamois’ sinews, and the eagle’s wdng: 
For now a trouble came into my mind 
From unknown causes. I was loft alone 


More active ever than ** best society ” — 
Society made sweet as solitude 
By silent iiiobtrusive sympathies, 

A-ud gentle agitations of the mind 
From manifold distinctions, difference 
Perceived in things, where, to the unwatch- 
ful eye, " 300 

No difference is, and hence, fi*om the same 
source, 

Sublimer joy ; for I would walk alone, 
Under the quiet stars, and at that time 
Have felt whate’er there is of power in 
sound 

To breathe an elevated mood, by form 
Or image luiprofaned; and I would stand, 
If the night blackened with a coming storm, 
Beneath some I’oek, listening to notes that 
are 

The ghostly language of the ancient earth, 
Or make tlieir dim abode in disbuit winds. 
Thence did I drink the visionary power; 30 
And tleem not profitless those fleeting moods 
Of shadowy exultation: not for this, 

Thai tliey are kindred to our purer mind 
And intellectual life; hut that the soul, 
Remembering how she felt, but what she 
felt 

Remembering not, retains an obscure sense 
Of possible* sublimity, whereto 
W it h grow' i ng fa cult ics she doth aspire, 3 1 9 
j With faculties still growing, feeling still 
That whatsoever point they gain, they yet 
Have something to pursue. 

And not alone, 
’Mid gloom and tumuli, but no less ’mid fair 
And tj-aiupiil scenes, that universal power 


Seeking the visible world, nor knowing why. 
The props of my affections were removed, 
And yet the building stowl, as if sustained 
By its own spirit ! All that 1 beheld 2S1 
Was dear, and hence to finer influxes 
The mind lay open to a more exact 
And close communion. Many are our joys 
In youth, but oh ! what happiness to live 
When every hour brings palpable access 
Of knowledge, when all knowledge is de- 
light, 

And sorrow is not there ! The seasons came, 
And every season wheresoe’er I moved 
Unfolded transitory qualities, 290 

Which, but for this most watchful power of 
love, 

Had been neglected; left a register 
Of permanent relations, else unknown. 
Hence life, and change, and beauty, solitude 


And fitness in the latent qualities 
And essences of things, by which the mind 
Is moved with feelings of delight, to me 
(,’ame strengthened witli a snporadded soul, 
A virtue not its own. My morning walks 
Were earl} ; — oft before the hmu*s of 
school 330 

I travell(*d round our little lake, five miles 
Of pleasant w'aiidering. Happy time I more 
dear 

For this, that one was by my side, a Friend, 
Then passionately loved; with heart how 
full 

Woidd he peruse these lines ! For many 
years 

Have smee flowed in between ns, and, our 
minds 

Both silent to each other, at this time 
We live as if those hours had never been. 
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Nor seldom did I lift our cottage latch 339 
Far earlier, ere one smoke- wreath had risen 
From human dwelling, or the vernal thrush 
Was audible; and sate among the woods 
Alone upon some jutting eminence, 

At the first gleam of dawn-light, when the 
Vale, 

Yet slumbering, lay in utter solitude. 

How shall I seek the origin ? where find 
Faith in the marvellous things whicli tlien I 
felt? 

Oft in these moments such a holy calm 
Would overspread my soul, that bodily eyes 
Were utterly forgotten, and what I saw 350 
Appeared like something in myself, a dream, 
A prospect in the mind. 

’T were long to tell 
What spring and autumn, what the winter 
snows, 

And what the summer shade, wliat day and 
night, 

Evening and morning, slet^p and waking, 
thought 

From sources inexhaustible, poured forth 
To feed the sj)irit of religious love 
In whicdi I walked with Nature. But let 
this 

Be not forgotten, tliat I still retained 
My first creative sensibility; $(-,0 

Tluit by the regular action of the world 
My soul was unsubdued. A plastic* power 
Aliode with me; a forming hand, at times 
Rebellious, acting in a devious mood; 

A local spirit of his own, at war 
With general tendency, but, for the most. 
Subservient strictly to external things 
With which it eonimuned. An auxiliar light 
Came from my mind, which on the setting 
sun 

Bestowed new splendour; the melodious 
birds, 370 

The flutterhig breezes, fountains that run on 
Murmuring so sweetly in themselves, 
obeyed 

A like dominion, and tin* midnight storm 
Grew darker in the presence of my eye: 
Hence my obeisance, my devotion hence, 
And hence my transport. 

Nor shotdd this, perchance, 
Pass unrecorded, tlnat I still had loved 
The exercise and produce of a toil. 

Than analytic industry to me 
More pleasing, and whose character I deem 
Is more jwetic as resembling more 381 
Creative agency. The song would speak 


Of that interminable building reared 
By observation of affinities 
In objects where no brotherhood exists 
To passive minds. My seventeenth year 
was come 

And, whether from this habit rooted now 
So deeply in my mind, or from excess 
In the great social principle of life 
(Coercing all things into sympathy, 390 
To unorganic natm*es were transferred 
My own enjoyments; or the power of truth 
Coming in revelation, did converse 
With things that really are; I, at this time. 
Saw blessings spread around me like a sea. 
Thus while the days Hew by, and years 
])assed on. 

From Nature iind her Overflowing soul, 

I liad rei*eived so much, tliat all my 
thoughts 

Were steeped in feeling; I was only then 
(yontented, when with bliss inefiable 400 
1 felt the sentiment of Being spread 
O’er all that moves and all that seemeth 
still; 

O^er all that, lost b(‘youd the reach of 
thought 

And Imman knowledge, to the human eye 
Invisible, yet liveth to the heart; 

O’er all that leaps and rims, and shouts and 
sings. 

Or beats the gladsome air; o’er all that 
glides 

Bi'iieath the wave, yea, in the wave itself, 
And mighty d(‘pih of wafers. Wonder not 
If high the transport, great the joy I felt, 
(’ommuning in this sort through earth and 
heaven 411 

With every form of creature, as it looked 
Towards the Uncreated with a countenance 
Of adoration, wdth an eye of love. 

One song they sang, and it was audible. 
Most audible, tboii, wdicn the fleshly ear, 
O’ereome by humblest prelude of that strain, 
Forgot her fmictioiis, and slept undisturbed. 

I f this be error, and another faith 
Find easier access to the pious mind, 420 

Yet w'ere I grossly destitute of all 
Those human sentiments that mak^ this 
earth 

So dear, if I should fail wdth grateful voice 
To speak of you, ye mountains, and ye lakes 
And sounding cataracts, ye mists and winds 
That dwell among the hills where I was 
born. 
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If in my jyrouth I have been pure in heart, 
If, mingling with the world, I am content 
With my own modest pleasures, and have 
lived ^ 

With God and Nature communing, re- 
moved 430 

From little enmities and low desires — 

The gift is yours; if in these times of fear, 
This melancholy waste of hopes overthrown. 
If, ’mid indifference and apathy, 

And wicked exultation wlien good men 
On every side fall off, we know not how, 

To selfishness, disguised in gentle names 
Of peace and quiet and domestic love 
Yet mingled not \m willingly with sneers 
On visionary minds; if, in this time 440 
Of dereliction and dismay, I yet 
Despair not of our natui*e, but retain 
A more than Homan confidence, a faith 
That fails not, in all sorrow my support, 
The blessing of my life — the gift is yours, 
Ye winds iind sounding cataracts ! ’t is yours, 
Y^e mountains ! thine, O Nature ! Thou hast 
fed 

My lofty specidations ; and in thee, 

For this imeasy heart of ours, I find 
A never-failing princ-iple of joy 450 

And purest passion. 

Thou, my Friend ! wert reared 
In the great city, ’mid far other scenes; 

But we, by different roads, at length have 
gained 

The selfsame bourne. And for this cause 
to thee 

I speak, unapprehensive of contempt, 

The insinuated scoff’ of coward tongues, 
And all that silent language which so oft 
In conversation between man and man 
Blots from the human countenance all trace 
Of beauty and of love. For thou hast 
sought 4^ 

The truth m solitude, and, since the days 
That gave thee liberty, full long desired. 
To serve in Nature’s temple, thou hast 
been 

The most assiduous of her ministers; 

In many things my brother, chiefly here 
In this our deep devotion. 

Fare thee well ! 

Health and the quiet of a hcaltliful mind 
Attend thee! seeking oft the haunts of 
men. 

And yet more often living with thyself. 
And for thyself, so haply shall thy days 470 
Be many, and a blessing to mankind. 


BOOK THIRD 

RESIDENCE AT CAMBRIDGE 

It was a dreary morning when the wheels 
Rolled over a wide plain o’erhung with 
clouds. 

And nothing cheered our way till first we 
saw 

The long-roofed chapel of King’s College 
lift 

Turrets and pinnacles in answering files, 
Extended high above a dusky grove. 

Advancing, we espied upon the road 
A student clothed in gown and tasselled 
cap, 

Striding along as if o’ertaaked by Time, 

Or covetous of exercise and air; 10 

lie jnisscd — nor was I master of my eyes 
Till he was left an arrow’s flight behind. 

As near and nearer to the spot we drew. 

It seemed to suck us in with an eddy’s 
force. 

Onward we drove beneath the Castle ; caught, 
While crossing Magdalene Bridge, a glimpse 
of Cam; 

And at the Hoop alighted, famous Inn. 

My spirit was up, my thoughts were full 
of hope; 

Some* friends 1 had, acquaintances who there 
Seemed friends, poor simple schoolboy s, now 
hung round 20 

With lionour and importance: in a world 
Of welcome faces up and down I roved; 
Questions, directions, warnings and advice, 
Flowed in uihui me, from all sides; fresh 
(lay 

Of pride and pleasure I to myself I seemed 
A man of business and expense, and went 
From shop to shop about my own affairs. 
To Tutor or to Tailor, as befell, 

From street to street with loose and careless 
mind. 

I was the Dreamer, they the Dream; I 
roamed 30 

Delighted through the motley spectacle; 
Gowns grave, or gaudy, doctors, students, 
streets, 

Courts, cloisters, flocks of churches, gate- 
ways, towers: 

Migration strange for a stripling of the 
hills, 

A northern villager. 
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As if the change 

Had waited on some Fairy’s wand, at once 
Behold me rich in monies, and attired 
In splendid garb, with hose of silk, and 
hair 

Powdered like rimy trees, when frost is 
keen. 

My lordly dressing-gown, I pass it by, 40 
With other signs of manhood that supplied 
The lack of beai’d. — The weeks went 
roundly on. 

With invitations, suppers, wine and fruit. 
Smooth liousekeeping within, and all with- 
out 

Liberal, and suiting gentleman’s ari-ay. 

The Evangelist St. John my patron was: 
Three Gothic courts are his, and in the first 
Was my abiding-place, a nook obscure; 
Eight underneath, the College kitchens 
made 

A humming sound, less tuneable than 
bees, tjo 

But hardly less industrious; with shrill 
notes 

Of sharp command and scolding inter- 
mixed. 

Near me hung Trinity’s loquacious clock. 
Who never let the quarters, night or day, 
Slip by him unproclainied, and told the 
hours 

Twice over with a male and female voice. 
Her pealing organ was my neighbour too; 
And from my pillow, looking forth by light 
Of moon or favouring stars, I could behold 
The antechapel where the statue stood bo 
Of Newton with his prism and silent, face. 
The marble index of a mind for eve.r 
Voyaging through strange seas of Thought, 
alone. 

Of College labours, of the Lecturer’s 
room 

All studded round, as thick as chairs could 
stand, 

With loyal students, faithful to their books, 
Half-and-half idlers, hardy recusants, 

And honest dunces — of ini|K)rtjint days. 
Examinations, when the man was weighed 
As in a balance ! of excessive hopes, 70 
Tremblings withal and commendable fears. 
Small jealousies, and triumplis good or 
bad — 

Let others that know more speak as they 
know. 


Such glory was but little sought by me. 
And Uttle won. Yet from the firat crude 
days 

Of settling time in this untried abode, 

I was disturbed at times by pruoent thoughts, 
Wishing to hope without a hope, some tears 
AlM>ut my future worldly maintenance. 
And, more than all, a strangeness in the 
mind, 80 

A feeling tlnit I was not for that hour. 

Nor for tlmt place. But wherefore be cast 
down ? 

For (not to speak of Reason and her pure 
Reflective acts to fix the moral law 
Deep in the conscience, nor of Clmistian 
Hope, 

Bowing her head before her sister Faith 
As one far mightier), hither I had come, 
Bear witness Truth, endowed with holy 
|X)wers 

And faculties, whether to work or feel. 

Oft when the dazzling show no loiter new 
Had ceased to dazzle, ofttimes did 1 quit 91 
My comrades, leave the crowd, buildings 
and gi’oves, 

And as I paced alone the level fields 
Fai* from those lovely sights and sounds 
sublime 

With which I had been conversant, the 
mind 

Drooped not ; but there into herself retum- 

>Vith prompt rebomid seemed fi*esh as here- 
tofore. 

At least I more distinctly recognised 
Her native instincts: let me dare to speak 
A higher language, say that now I felt 100 
W’^hat independent solaces were mine. 

To mitigate the injurious sway of place 
Or circumstaiu*e, how far soever changed 
In youtli, or to be changed in after years. 
As if awakened, summoned, roused, con- 
strained, 

I looked for universal things; j)erused 
The common countenance of eartli and sky: 
Earth, nowhere unembellished by some trace 
Of that first Paradise whence man was 
driven ; 

And sky, whose beauty and boimty are ex- 
pressed no 

By the ]>roud name she bears — the name 
of Heaven. 

I called on both to teach me what they 
might; 

Or, turning the mind in upon herself. 
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Pored, watched, expected, listened, spread 
my thoughts 

And spread them with a wider creeping; 
felt ^ 

Incumbencies more awful, visitings 
Of the Upholder of the tranquil soul, 

That tolerates the indignities of Time, 

And, from the centre of Eternity 
All finite motions overruling, lives no 
111 glory immutable. But peace I enougli 
Here to record that I wfis mounting now 
To such community with highest truth — 

A track pursuing, not imtrod before, 

Prom strict analogies by thought supplied 
Or consciousnesses not to be subdued. 

To every natural form, rock, fruits, or 
flower, 

Even the loose stones that cover the high- 
way, 

I gave a moral life: I saw them feed, 

Or linked them to some feeling: the great 
mass no 

Lay imbedded in a quickening soul, and all 
That I beheld respii*ed with inwaid mean- 
ing. 

Add that whate’er of Ten*or or of Love 
Or Beauty, Nature’s daily face put on 
Fi*om transitory passion, unto this 
I was as sensitive as waters are 
To the sky’s influence in a kindred mood 
Of passion; was obedient as a lute 
That waits upon the touches of the wind. 
Unknown, uiithought of, yet 1 was most 
rich — 140 

I had a world about me — ’t was my own ; 

I made it, for it only lived to me, 

And to the God who sees into tlie heart. 
Such sym|)athies, though rarely, were be- 
trayed 

By outward gestures and by visible looks: 
Some called it madness — so indeed it was. 
If child-like fruitfulness in passing joy, 

If steady moods of thoiighthilness matured 
To inspiratiou, sort with sucli a name; 

If prophecy be madness; if things 
viewed 150 

By poets in old time, and higher up 
By the first men, earth’s first inhabibints, 
May in these tutored days no more be seen 
With undisordered sight. But leaving 
this, 

It was no madness, for the bodily eye 
Amid my strongest workings evermore 
Was searching out the lines of difference 
As they lie hid in all external forms, 


Near or remote, minute or vast; an eye 
Which, from a tree, a stone, a withered 
leaf, 160 

To ther broad ocean and the azure heavens 
Spangled with kmdred multitudes of stars. 
Could find no surface where its power 
might sleep; 

Which spake perpetual logic to my soul, 

And by an imrelenting agency 

Bid hind my feelings even as in a chain. 

And here, 0 Friend ! have I retraced 
my life 

Up to an eminence, and told a tale 
Of matters which not falsely may be called 
The glory of my youth. Of genius, 
power, 170 

Creation and divinity itself 
I have been speaking, for my theme has 
})een 

What has j)assed within me. Not of out- 
ward things 

Done visibly for other minds, words, signs. 
Symbols or actions, hut of my own heart 
Have I ))eeu speaking, and my youtliful 
mind. 

0 Heavens I how awful is the might of 

souls. 

And what they do within themselves while 
‘ 

'Ilie yoke of earth is new to them, the 
world 

Nothing but a wild field where they were 
sown. i8o 

I’his is, in truth, heroic argument, 

This genuine prowess, which I wished to 
touch 

With hand liowover weak, but in the main 
It lies far hidden from the reach of words. 
l^)ints have wc all of us within our souls 
Where all stand single; tliis I feel, and 
mak(* 

Breathings for incommunieahle powers; 

But is not each a memory to himself, 

And, therefore, now that we must quit tliis 
theme, 

1 am not lieartless, for there’s not a 

man 190 

That lives who hath not known his god- 
like hours, 

And feels not what an empire we inherit 
As natural beings in the strength of Nature. 

No more: for now into a populous plain 
We must descend. A Traveller I am, 
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Whose tale is only of himself; even so, 

So be it, if the pure of heart be prompt 
To follow, and if thou, my honoured 
Friend I 

Who in these thoughts art ever at my side, 
Support, as heretofore, my fainting steps. 

It hath been told, that when the de- 
light 201 

That Haslied upon me from this novel show 
Had failed, the niiiid returned into her- 
self; 

Yet true it is, that I had made a change 
In climate, and my nature’s outward coat 
Changed also slowly find insensibly. 

Full oft the quiet and exalted thoughts 
Of loneliness gave way to cnn»ty noise 
And superficial pastimes; now and then 
Forced labour, and iiiorci frecjueutly forced 
liojK^s; 210 

And, worst of all, a treasonable growth 
Of indecisive judgments, that impaired 
And shook the mind’s simplicity, — And 
yet 

This was a gladsome time, (’ould I be- 
hol(l — 

Who, less insensible than sodden clay 
In a seji-river's bed at ebb of tide, 

Could have beludd — with undelighted 
heart, 

So many happy >ouths, so wide and fair 
A congreg-ation in its budding-time 
Of health, and hope, and beauty, all at 
once 2 ’o 

So many divers samples from the growth 
Of life’s sweet season — could have .seen 
unmoved 

That miscellaneous garland of wild flowers 
Decking the matron temples of a ])lace 
So famous through the world ? i\) me, at 

least, 

It was a goodly pros]>ect: for, in sooth, 
Though I had learnt betimes to stand un- 
. propixHl, 

And mdependent inusings pleased me so 
That spells seemed on me when I was alone. 
Yet could I only cleave to solitude 230 
In lonely plac»es; if a throng was near 
That way I leaned by natur(,* ; for my heart 
Was social, and loved idleness and joy. 

Not seeking those who might participate 
My deeper pleasures (nay, I had not once, 
Though not unused to mutter lonesome 
songs, 
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Even with myself divided such delight. 

Or looked that way for aught that might 
be clothed 

In human language), easily I ff>assed 
From the remembrances of better things, 240 
And .slipjMid into the ordinary works 
Of careless youth, imburthened, unalarmed. 
Caverns there w^ere within my mind which 
sun 

Could never ])enetrate, yet did there not 
Want store of leafy arbours where the light 
Might enter in at will. Companionships, 
FriendNhips, iu!<|uaintances, were welcome 
all. 

We sauntered, played, or rioted; we talked 
lbj])rofitable talk at morning hours; 

Drifted about along the streets and 
walks, 250 

Read lazily in trivial books, went forth 
1\) gallop through the country in blind zeal 
Of smisclcss borsemansbip, or on the breast 
Of Cam salbid boisterously, and let the 
stars 

Come fortli, j)erhaps without one quiet 
ilioughl. 

Such was the tenor of the second act 
In this new life. Imagination slept, 

And yet not utterly. 1 eould not print 
<i round where the grass had yielded to the 
steps 

Of gem ‘.rations of illustrious men, 260 

l-imiovt‘(l. I eould not always lightly pass 
Through the same gateways, sleep where 
they h;ul slept, 

Wake where they waked, range that in- 
closure old. 

That gai-den of great intellects, undisturbed. 
Place also by tlie side of this dark sense 
Of noble feeling, that those spiritual men, 
Even the great Newton’s own ethereal self, 
Seemed humbled in these precincts, thence 
t-o be 

The more endeared. Their several memo- 
ries here 

(Even like their jHU'sons in their portraits 
elotlied 270 

With the accustomed garb of daily life) 
Put on a lowly and a toiK?Iiiug grace 
Of more distinct humanity, that left 
All genuine admiration imimpaired. 

Beside the pleasant Mill of Trompington 
I laughed with Chaucer in the hawthorn 
shade; 
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Heard him, while birds were wai'bling, tell 
his tales 

Of amorous passion. And that gentle Bard, 
Chosen by (he Muses for their Page of 
State — 

Sweet Spenser, moving through his clouded 
heaven jHo 

With the moon\s beauty and the moon’s soft 
pace, 

1 called him Brother, Englislmian, and 
Friend ! 

Yea, our blind Poet, who in his later day. 
Stood almost single ; uttering odious truth — 
Darkness before, and danger’s voice behind, 
Soul awful — if the earth 1 ms ever lodged 
An awful soul — I seemed to see him here 
Familiarly, and in his scholar’s dress 
Bounding before me, yet a stripling youth — 
A boy, no better, with his rosy cheeks 290 
Angelical, keen eye, courageous look, 

And conscious step of purity and pride. 
Among the band of my compeers was one 
Whom chance had stationed in the very 
room 

Honoured by Milton’s name. 0 temi)erate 
Bard! 

Be it coiifest that, for the first t iuie, seated 
Within thy innocent lodge and oratory, 

One of a festive circle, I poured out 
Libations, to thy memory drank, till pride 
And gratitude grew dizzy hi a brain 300 
Never excited by the fmiies of wine 
Before that hour, or since. Then, forth I 
nin 

From the tissembly; through a length of 
streets, 

Ran, ostrich-like, to reach our chajud door 
In not a desperate or opprobrious time, 
Albeit long after the importunate bell 
Had stopped, with wearisome Cassandra 
voice 

No longer haunting the dark winter night. 
Call back, O Friend ! a moment to thy mind, 
The place itself and fashion of the rites. 310 
With careless ostentation shouldering up 
My surplice, through the inferior throng I 
clove 

Of the plain Burghers, who in audience 
stood 

On the last skirts of their permitted ground, 
Under the |)ealing organ. Empty thoughts ! 
I am ashamed of them: and that great Bard, 
And thou, O Friend I who in thy ample 
mind 

Hast placed me high above my best deserts. 


Ye will forgive the weakness of that hour, 
In some of its unworthy vanities, 320 

Brother to many more. 

In this mixed sort 
The months passed on, remissly, not given 

. "P 

To wilful alienation from the right. 

Or walks of open scandal, but in vague 
And loose indiffei*ence, easy likings, aims 
Of a low pitch — duty and zeal dismissed, 
Yet Nature, or a happy course of things 
Not doing in their stead the needful w^ork. 
The memory languidly revolved, the heart 
Rcj)osed in noontide rest, the imier pidse 
Of contemplation almost failed to beat. 331 
Such life might not inaptly be compared 
To a floating island, an amphibious spot 
Unsound, of spongy texture, yet withal 
Not wanting a fair face of water weeds 
And pleasant flowers. The thirst of living 
j>raise, 

Fit reverence for the glorious Dead, the 
sight 

Of those long vistas, sacred catacombs, 
Where mighty minds lie visibly entombed, 
Hav(‘ often stirred the heart of youth, and 
bred 340 

A fervent love of rigorous discipline. — 
Alas ! such high emotion touched not me. 
Look was there none within these walls to 
shame 

IVfy easy spirits, and discountenance 
Their light composure, far less to instil 
A calm resolve of mind, firmly addressed 
To puissant efforts. Nor was this the blame 
Of others but my own; 1 should, in truth, 
As far as doth concern my single self, 349 
Misdeem most widely, lodging it elsewhere: 
For I, bred up ’mid Nature’s luxuries, 
Was a s}>oilcd child, and, rambling like the 
wind. 

As I had done in daily intercourse 
With those crystalline rivers, solemn 
heights. 

And mountains, ranging like a fowl of the 
air, 

T was ill-tutored for captivity; 

To quit my pleasure, and, from month to 
month, 

Take up a station calmly on the perch 
Of 8(Hientary peace. Those lovely fonns 
Had also left less space within my mind. 
Which, wrought upon instinctively, had 
found 361 

A freshness in those objects of her love, 
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A winning power, beyond all other power. 
Not that I slighted books, — that were to 
lack 

All sense, — but other passions in me ruled, 
Passions more fervent, making me less 
prompt 

To in-door study than was wise or well, 

Or suited to those years. Yet I, though 
used 

In magisterial liberty to rove, 

Culling such flowers of learning as might 
tempt 370 

A random choice, could shadow forth a 
place 

(If now I yield not to a flattering dream) 
Whose studious aspecit should have bent me 
down 

To instantaneous service; shotild at once 
Have raiule me pay to science and to arts 
And written lore, acknowledged my liege 
lord, 

A homage frankly offered u]), lik(‘ that 
Which 1 had paid to Nature. Toil and 
pains 

In this recess, by thoughtful Fancy built, 
Should spread from heart to heart; and 
stately groves, 3S0 

Majestic edifices, should not want 
A corre8i>onding dignity within. 

The congregating temper that pervades 
Our unripe years, not wasted, should be 
taught 

To minister to w'orks of high attempt — 
Works which the enthusiast would perform 
with love. 

Youth should be awed, religiously possessed 
With a conviction of the po>vcr that waits 
On knowledge, when sincerely sought and 
prized 38*; 

F'or its own sake, on glory and on [>raise 
If but by laboiu* won, and lit to endure 
The passing day; should learn to put aside 
Her trappings here, .shoukl strip tliem off 
abashed 

Before antiquity and stedfast truth 
And strong book-mindedness ; and over all 
A healthy somul simplicity sliould reign, 

A seemly plainness, name it what you will, 
Republican or j>ious. 

If these thoughts 
Are a gratuitous emblazonry 
That mocks the recrejint age %oe live in, 
then 400 

Be Folly and False-seeming free to affect 
Whatever formal gait of discipline 


Shall raise them highest in their own es- 
teem — 

Let them parade among the Schools at will, 
But spare the House of God. Was ever 
known 

The witless shepherd who persists to drive 
A flock that tliirsts not to a pool disliked ? 
A weight must surely hang on days begun 
And ended with such mockery. Be wise. 
Ye Presidents and Deans, and, till the spirit 
Of ancient times revive, and youth be 
trained 41 1 

At home in pious service, to your bells 
(Tive seasonable rc^’t, for ^t is a soiuid 
Hollow as ever vexed the tranquil air; 

And your officious doings bring disgrace 
On th(' ])lain steeples of our English Church, 
Whose worship, ’mid remotest village trees, 
Suffers for this. Even Science, too, at hand 
In daily sight of this irreverence, 

Is smittiui thence with an uimatural taint, 
looses her just authority, falls beneath 4^1 
Collateral sus[)icion, else unknown. 

This trutli (‘seaped me not, and I confess, 
That having hnid iny native hills given loose 
To a schoolboy’s vision, I bad raised a pile 
Upon the basis of the coming time. 

That fell in ruins round me. Oh, what joy 
'fo see a sanctuary for our coimtry’s youth 
Tnformt'd w ith such a spirit as might be 
Its own protection; a primeval grove, 430 
Wliercs tlumgli the shades wdtli cheerfulness 
W'Orc tilled, 

Nor indigent of songs w-^arbled from crowds 
In undcr-i'ovcrts, yet the countenance 
Of the wliole place should bear a stamp of 
awe; 

A habitation sober and demure 
For ruminating ert'atures; a domain 
For (piiet things to w'ander in; a haunt 
In wdiieh the heron should delight to feed 
B\ tlie sliy rivers, and the pelican 
Upon the cypress spire in lonely thought 440 
Might sit and sun liimself. — Alas ! Alas ! 
In vain for such solemnity I looked; 

Mine eyes w'ere crossed by buttertlies, ears 
vexed 

By chattering popinjays; the inner heart 
Seemed trivial, and the impresses without 
Of a too gaudy region. 

Different sight 

Those venenible Doctors saw of old, 

When all who dwelt within these famous 
walls 

Led in abstemiousness a studious life; 
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When, in forlorn and naked chambers 
cooped 450 

And crowded, o’er the ponderous books 
they hung 

Like caterpillitl’s eating out their way 
In silence, or with keen devouring noise 
Not to be tracked or fathered. Princes then 
At matins froze, and eotiched at curfew- 
time, 

Trained up through piety and zeal to prize 
, Spare diet, patient labour, and plain weeds. 
0 seat of Arts ! renowned throughout the 
world ! 

Far different service in those homely days 
The Muses’ modest nurslings underwent 4fH3 
From their first childhood: in that glorious 
time 

When Learning, like a stranger come from 
far. 

Sounding through Christian lands her 
trumpet, roused 

Peasant and king; when boys and youths, 
the growth 

Of ragged villages and crazy huts, 

Forsook their homes, and, errant in thc^ qucist 
Of Patron, famous school or fri(mdly nook, 
W’^liere, pensioned, they in shelter might sit 
down, 

From town to town and through wide scat- 
tei'ed realms 

Journeyed with ponderous folios in their 
hands ; 470 

And often, stai'ting from some covert place, 
Saluted the chance comer on the road, 
Crying, “ An obolus, a penny give 
To a poor scholar ! ” — when illustrious 
men, 

Lovers of truth, by j)enury constrained, 
Bucer, Erasmus, or Melancthon, read 
Before the doors or windows of their cells 
By moonshine tlirough mere lack of taper 
light. 

But peace to vain regrets ! We see but 
darkly 

Even when we look behind us, and best 
things 4^0 

Are not so pure by nature that they needs 
Must keep to all, as fondly all believe. 
Their highest promise. If the mariner, 
When at reluctant distance he hath passed 
Some tempting island, could but know the 
ills 

That must have fallen upon him had he 
brought 


His bark to land upon the wished-for shore, 
Good cause would oft be his to t hank the 
surf 

Whose white belt scared him tlieiice, or 
wind that blew 

Inexorably adverse: for myself 490 

I giieve not; happy is the gown^sd youth, 
Who only misses what 1 missed, who falls 
No low^er than I fell. 

I did not love, 

Judging not ill perhaps, the timid course 
Of our scholastic studies; could have wished 
To sec the river flow with ampler range 
And freer pace; but more, far more, 1 
grieved 

To see displayed among an eager few, 

Who ill the held of contest persevered, 
Passions unworthy of youth’s generous heart 
And imuinting spirit, pitiably repaid, 501 
Wluui so disturbed, whatever palms are 
won. 

From these 1 turned to travel with the shoal 
Of more unthinking natures, easy minds 
And pillowy; yet not wanting love that 
makes 

The day ]>ass lightly on, when foresight 
slet‘ps, 

And wisdom and the pledges interchanged 
With our own inner being are forgot. 

Yet was this deep vacation not given up 
To utter waste. llith(*rto I had stood 510 
In my own mind remote from social life, 

At l(‘ast from w hat we commonly so name,) 
uke a lone shepherd on a promontory, 

Who lacking occupation looks far forth 
Into tlie bouiidh'ss sea, and rather makes 
Than finds what he beholds. And sure it is, 
That tliis first transit from the smooth de- 
liglits 

And wild outlandish walks of simple youth 
To something that resembles an approach 
Towards human business, to a privileged 
world 53ro 

Within a w^orld, a midway residence 
With all its intervenient imagery, 

Did better suit my visionary mind, 

Far better, than to have been bolted forth, 
Tlirust out abruptly into For time’s way 
Among the conflicts of substantial life; 

By a more just gradation did lead on 
To higher things; more naturally matured, 
For permanent possession, better fruits, 
Whether of truth or virtue, to ensue. 530 
In serious mood, but oftener, I confess. 
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With playful zest of fancy, did we note 
(How could wo less ?) the manners and the 
ways 

Of those who lived distin^xiished by the 
badge 

Of good or ill repoi*t; or those with whom 
By frame of Academic discipline 
We were perforce connected, men whose 
sway 

And known authority of ofHce served 
To set our minds on edge, and did no more. 
Nor wanted w'e rich pastime of this kind, 540 
Pound cverywhtirii, but chielly in the ring 
Of the grave Elders, men unscoured, gro- 
tesipie 

In character, tricked out Iik(* aged tre(‘S 
Whicli through tlie lapse of tlieir infirmity 
(rive ready place to any random seed 
That chooses to be reared upon tlieir trunks. 

Hero on my view, confronting vividly 
Those shejiherd swains whom I had lately 
left 

Appeared a ditVerent aspe(‘-t of old agt'; s-io 
How different ! yet both distinctly marked, 
Objects embossed to <*atch th(‘ g<*ueral (‘ye, 
Or portraitures for sjiecial use desigmal, 

As 8om(‘ might seem, so aptlv do they serve 
To illustrate Nature's hook of rudinn'iils — 
That hook upheld iis with maternal eaie 
When she would enter on her tend(‘r scheme 
Of teaching comprehension with (h‘ light, 
And mingling playful with pathetic thoughts. 

The surfaces of artificial lifi^ 

And mauiK'rs finely wrought, the delicate 
race s'K) 

Of colours, lurking, gleaming np and down 
Through that state arras woven with silk 
and gold ; 

This wily interchange of snaky hues. 
Willingly or unwillingly revealed, 

I neither knew nor cared for; and as such 
Were wanting here, I took what might be 
found 

Of less elaborate fabric. At this day 
I smile, in man}^ a mountain solitude 
Conjuring up scenes as obsolete in freaks 
Of character, in points of wit as broad, 570 
As aught by wooden images ]»erformed 
For entertainment of the gJiping crowd 
At wake or fair. And oftentimes do flit 
Remembrances before me of old men — 
Old humourists, who have been long in their 
graves, 


HS 


And having almost in my mind put off 
Their human names, have into phantoms 
})as8ed 

Of textui'e midway between lif^ and books. 

I jday the loiterer; ’t is enough to note 
That here in dwarf proportions were ex- 
pressed 580 

The lim])s of the great world; its eager 
strifes 

Collaterally {>ourtrayed, as in mock fight, 

A tournament of blows, some hardly dealt 
'riiough short of mortal combat; and what- 
t‘Vr 

Might in this ])ag(‘ant he supposed to hit 
An arth'ss i-ustic’s notice, this wa}’^ less, 
More that way, was not wasted upon me — 
And yet th(‘ spectach; may well demand 
A mor(‘ substantial name, no mimic show, 
Itself a living part of a live whole, 590 
A creek in th(‘ vast sea; for, all degrees 
And sha])es of spurious fame and short-lived 
pniisc 

Here sate in stat(‘, and fed with daily alms 
Ketaintu’s won away from solid good; 

And hei(' was Labour, his own bond-slave; 
Hope, 

That iu*v(‘r set the ])ains against the prize; 
Idleness halting with his weary clog, 

I And poor misguided Shame, and witless 
I Fear, 

' And sim])lc Pleasure foraging for Death; 
Honour misplaced, aud Dignity astray; 600 
Feuds, factions, flatteries, enmity, and guile, 
IMuruiuring submission, and bald govern- 
ment, 

(The idol weak as tlu' idolater), 

And Decency and Custom starving Truth, 
And blind Authority l)t*ating with his staff 
The child that might have led him; Empti- 
ness 

Followed as of good omen, and meek Worth 
Left to herself unheard of and unknown. 

Of these and other kindred notices 
I cannot say what })ortion is in truth 610 
The naked re(*,olle(!tioii of that time, 

And what may rather have been called to 
life 

By after-meditation. But delight 
That, in an easy temper lulled asleep, 

Is still with Innocence its own reward, 

This was not wanting. Carelessly I roamed 
As through a wide museum from whose 
stores 
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A casual rarity is singled out 
And has its brief perusal, then ^ves way 
To others, all supplanted in their turn; 620 
Till ’mid tljis crowded neighbourhood of 
things 

That are by natui*e most unneighbourly. 
The head turns round and cannot right 
itself; 

And though an aching and a barren sense 
Of gay confusion still be uppermost, 

With few wise longmgs and but little love. 
Yet to the memory something cleaves at 
last, 

Whence profit may be dmwn in times to 
come. 

Thus in submissive idleness, my Friend ! 
The labouring time of autumn, winter, 
spring, <30 

Eight months ! rolled pleasingly away; the 
ninth 

Came and returned me to my native hills. 


BOOK FOURTH 
SUMMER VACATION 

Bright was the summer’s 110011 when quick- 
ening steps 

Followed each other till a dreary moor 
Was crossed, a bare ridge cloinb, upim whose 
top 

Standing alone, as from a nimpirt’s edge, 

I overlooked the bed of Windermere, 

Like a vast river, stretching in the sun. 
With exultation, at rny feet 1 saw 
Lake, islands, promontories, gleaming bays, 
A universe of Nature’s fairest forms 
Proudly revealed with instantaneous burst. 
Magnificent, and beautiful, and gay, 1 1 

I bounded down the hill shouting amain 
For the old Ferryman; to the shout the 
rocks 

Replied, and when the Charon of the flood 
Had staid his oars, and touclied the jutting 
pier, 

I did not step into the well-known boat 
Without a cordial greeting. Thence with 
speed 

Up the familiar hill I took my way 
Towards that sweet Valley where I liad been 
reared; 

T was but a short hour’s walk, ere veering 
round 70 

I saw the snow-white church upon her hill 


Sit like a throned Lady, sending out 
A gracious look all over her domain. 

Yon azure smoke betrays the lurking town; 
With eager footsteps I advance and reach 
The cottage threshold where my journey 
closed. 

Glad welcome had I, with some tears, per- 
ha}3s, 

F>om my old Dfime, so.kind and motherly, 
While she perused me with a parent’s pride. 
The thoughts of gratitude shall fall like 
dew 30 

Upon thy grave, good creature ! While my 
heart 

Can beat never will I forget thy name. 
Heaven’s blessing be upon thee where thou 
best 

After thy innocent and busy stir 
In narrow cares, thy little daily growth 
Of (*alm enjoyments, after eighty years, 
And more than eighty, of untroubled life; 
Childless, yet by the strangei*s to thy blood 
Honoured with little less than filial love. 39 
What joy was mine to see thee once again. 
Thee and thy dwelling, and a crowd of 
things 

About its narrow' precincts all beloved. 

And many of tliem seeming yet iny own I 
Why should 1 speak of wdiat a thousand 
hearts 

Have felt, and every man alive can guess ? 
I’he rooms, tlie court, the garden were not 
left 

Long unsjiluted, nor the sunny seat 
Hound the stone table under the dark pine, 
Friendly to studious or to festive hours; 
Nor that unruly cliild of mountain birth, 50 
The famous brook, wdio, soon as he was 
boxed 

Within our garden, found himself at once, 
As if by trieiv insidious and unkind, 
8 trip])ed of his voice and left to dimple 
down 

(Without an effort and without a will) 

A <*hannel paved by man’s officious care. 

I looked at him and smiled, and smiled 
again. 

And in the press of twenty thousand 
thoughts, 

“ Ila,” quoth I, pretty prisoner, are you 
there ? ” 

Well might sarcastic Fancy then have 
whispered, 60 

“ An emblem here behold of thy own life ; 
In its late course of even days with all 
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Their smooth enthralment;” but the heart 
was full, 

Too full for that reproach. My aged Dame 
Walked proudly at my side: she guided me; 
I willing, nay — nay, wishing to be led. 

— The face of every neighbour whom I met 
Was like a volume to me; some were hailed 
Upon the road, some busy at their work, 
Unceremonious greetings interchanged ^o 
With half the length of a long field between. 
Among my. schoolfellows I scattered round 
Like recognitions, but with some constraint 
Attended, doubtless, with a little pride. 

But with more shame, for my habiliments, 
The transformation wrought by gay attire. 
Not less delighted did 1 take my place 
At our domestic table: and, dear Friend ! 
In this endeavour simply to relate 
A Poet’s history, may I leave untold 8o 
The thankfulness with which I laid me down 
In my accustomed bed, more welcome now 
Perhaps than if it Innl been more desired 
Or been more often thought of with regi’et; 
That lowly bed whence 1 luul heard the w ind 
Roar, and the rain beat hard; where I so 
oft 

Had lain awake on summer nights to watch 
The moon in splendour couched among the 
leaves 

OF a tall ash, that near our cottage stood; 
Had watched her with fixed eyes wliile to 
and fro 90 

In the dark summit of the waving tree 
She rocked with every impulse of the hrt'eze. 

Among the favourites whom it [)leased me 
well 

To see again, was one by ancient right 
Our inmate, a rough terrier of the hills; 

By birth and call of nature pre-ordained 
To hunt the badger and unearth the fox 
Among the impervious crags, hut having 
been 

From youth our own adopted, lie had passed 
Into a gentler service. And when first loo 
The boyisli spirit flagged, and day by day 
Along my veins I kindled with the stir, 
Tile fermentation, and the vernal heat 
Of poesy, affecting private shades 
Like a sick Lover, then this dog was used 
To watch me, an attendant and a friend. 
Obsequious to my steps early and late, 
Though often of such dilatory walk 
Tired, and imeasy at the halts I made. 109 
A hundred times when, roving high and low, 


I have been harassed with the toil of verse. 
Much pains and little progress, and at once 
Some lovely Image in the song rose up 
Full-formed, like Venus rh^g from the 
sea; 

Then have I darted forwards to let loose 
My hand upon his back with stormy joy, 
Caressing him agJiin and yet again. 

And when at evening on the public way 
1 sauntered, like a river murmuring 
And bilking to itself when all things else 120 
Are still, the creature trotted on before; 
Such was his custom; but whene’er he met 
A passenger approaching, he would tm*n 
To give me timely notice, and straightway. 
Grateful for that admonishment, I hushed 
My voice, composed my gait, and, with the 
air 

And mien of one whose thoughts are free, 
advanced 

To give and take a greeting that might save 
My name from ])iteous rumours, such as wait 
On men suspected to be crazed in brain. 130 

Those walks well worthy to be prized and 
loved — 

Regretted ! — that word, too, was on my 
tongue, 

But they were richly laden with all good, 
And cannot be remembered but with thanks 
And gratitude, and perfect joy of heai*t — 
Those walks in all their freshness now came 
back 

Like a returning Spring. When first I 
made 

Once more the cii’cuit of our little lake, 

If ever happiness liath lodged with man, 
That day consummate happiness was mine. 
Wide-spreading, steady, eabii, contempla- 
tive. 141 

The sun was set, or setting, when I left 
Our cottage door, and evening soon brought 
on 

A sober hour, not winning or serene, 

For cold and raw the air was, and untuned: 
But as a face we love is sweetest then 
Wlien sorrow damps it, or, whatever look 
It ehaiiee to wear, is sweetest if the heart 
Have fulness in liersclf ; even so with me 
It fared tliat evening. Gently did my soul 
Put off her veil, and, self-transmuted, stood 
Naked, as in the presence of her God. 15a 
While on I walked, a comfort seemed to 
touch 

A heart that had not been disconsolate; 
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Strength caine where weakness was not 
known to be, 

At least not felt; and restoration came 
Like an intruder knocking at the door 
Of imacknowledged weariness. I took 
The balance, and with firm hand weighed 
myself. 

- — Of that external scene which round me 
lay, ioo 

Little, in this abstraction, did 1 see; 
Remembered less; but 1 had inward Iiopes 
And swellings of the spirit, was rapt and 
soothed, 

Conversed with promises, had glimmering 
views 

How life pervades the undecaying mind; 
How the immortal soul wdth God-like 
power 

Informs, creates, and thaws the deepest 
sleep 

That time can lay upon her; how on earth, 
Man, if he do but live within I he light if«, 
Of liigh endeavours, daily spreads abroad 
His being armed with strenglh that cannot 
fail. 

Nor was there want of milder thoughts, of 
love, 

Of innocence, and holiday repose; 

And more than pastoral (puet, hnid the stir 
Of boldest projects, and a peiiceful end 
At last, or glorious, by endiu*auce won. 
Thus musing, in a wood I sate me down 
Alone, continuing there' to muse; tlu' slopes 
And heights meanwhile were slowly over- 
spread 17 y 

With darkness, and before a ripplmg breeze 
The long lakelengtliened out its hoary liiui. 
And in the sheltered coppice where 1 sate, 
Around me from among the hazel leaves, 
Now here, now there, moved by the strag- 
gling wind. 

Came ever and anon a breath-like sound, 
Quick as the pantings of the faithful dog. 
The off and on companion of my walk ; 

And such, at times, believing them to l)e, 

I turned my head to look if he were there; 
Then into solemn thought I passed once 
more. 190 

A freshness also found I at this time 
In human Life, the daily life of those 
Whose occupations really I loved; 

The peaceful scene oft filled me with sur- 
prise 

Changed like a garden in the heat of spring 


After an eight-days’ absence. For (to omit 
The things which were the same and yet 
appeared 

Far otherwise) amid this rural solitude, 

A mirrow Vale where each was known to 
all, 

T was not indifferent to a youthful mind 
To mark some sheltering bower or sunny 
nook 20 j 

Where an old man had used to sit alone, 
Now vacant; pale-faced babes whom I luid 
left 

In arms, now rosy pi-atth'rs at th(‘ feet 
Of a pleased grandame tottering up and 
down ; 

And growing girls whose beauty, filched 
away 

With all its pleasant promises, was gone 
I'o deck some slighted playmate’s homely 
cheek. 

Yes, I had something of a subtler sense, 
And often hooking round was moved to 
smiles 310 

Such as a de licate work of hmnour breeds; 
1 read, without design, the opinions, 
thoughts, 

Of those plain-living people ikjw ob.sorved 
With clearer knowledge; witli another eye 
I saw the <iuiet woodman in the w<»ods, 

'Jlie shepherd roam the hills. With new 
<lelight, 

'I'his chietly, did I note my grey-hamed 
Dame; 

Saw her go forth to chundi or other work 
Of state equipped in monumental trim; 
Short velvet cloak, (her boimet of the like), 
A mantle such as Spanish Cavaliers 221 
Wore in old times. Her smooth domestic 
life, 

Affectionate without disquietude, 

Her talk, lua- business, pleased me; and 
no less 

Her clear though shallow Stream of piety 
That ran on Sabbath days a fresher course; 
With thoughts uiifelt till now I saw her 
read 

Her Bible on hot Sunday afternoons, 

And loved the book, when she had dropped 
asleep 

And made of it a pillow for her head. 230 

Nor less do I remember to have felt, 
Distinctly manifested at this time, 

A hiiman-heartedness about my love 
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For objects hitherto the absolute wealth 
Of my own private being and no more; 
Which I had loved, even as a blessed spirit 
Or Angel, if he were to dwell on earth. 
Might love in individual happiness. 

But now there opened on me other thoughts 
Of change, congratulation or regret, 240 
A pensive feeling ! It sjjread far and wide ; 
The trees, the mountains shared it, and the 
brooks, 

The stars of Heaven, now seen in tlieir old 
haunts — 

White Sirius glittering o'er the southern 
crags, 

Orion with his belt, and those fair Seven, 
Acquaintances of every little child, 

And Jupiter, iny own belovt'id star ! 
Whatever shadings of mortality, 

Whatever imports from the world of (leath 
Had come among these objects hereto- 
fore, ^50 

Were, in the main, of inoml less tender: 
strong. 

Deep, gloomy were they, and severe*; the 
scatterings 

Of awe or tremulous dread, that had given 
way 

In later youth to yearnings of a love 
Enthusiastic, to delight and hope. 

As one who hangs down-bending from 
the side 

Of a slow-moving boat, uj)on the breast 
Of a still \vater, sohu-ing himself 
With such dis<'Overies as his eye can make 
Beneath him in the bottom of the dee]>, 260 
Sees many beauteous sights — wetuls, iisbes, 
flowers, 

Grots, j)ebbles, roots of tret's, and fancies 
more, 

Yet often is perplexed, and cannot part 
The shadow from the substance, rocks and 
sky, 

Mountains and clouds, rtdlcefcd in the depth 
Of the clear flotnl, from things which there 
abide 

In their true dwelling; now is crossed by 
gleam 

Of his own image, by a sunbeam now, 

And wavei*ing motions sent he knows not 
whence. 

Impediments that make his task more 
sweet; 270 

Such pleasant office have we long pursued 
Incumbent o’er the surface of past time 


With like success, nor often have appeared 
Shapes fairer or less doubtfully discerned 
Than these to which the Tale, indulgent 
Friend 1 

Would now direct thy notic%. Yet in spite 
Of pleasure won, and knowledge not with- 
held. 

There was an inner falling off — I loved, 
Loved deeply all that had been loved before. 
More deeply even than ever: but a swarm 
Of heady schemes jostling each other, 
gawds, 281 

And feast and dancie, and public revelry. 
And s})orts and games (too grateful in 
themselves, 

Y"et in themselves less grateful, I believe, 
I'liaii as they were a badge glossy and fresh 
Of manliness and freedom) all conspired 
To lure my mind from firm habitual quest 
Of feeding pleasures, to depress the zeal 
And damp those yearnings which had once 
been mine — 

A wild, unworldly-minded youth, given 
up 290 

To his own eager thoughts. It would de- 
ui.and 

Some skill, and longer time than may be 
spared 

I’o paint these vanities, and how they 
wrouglit 

In haunts where they, till now, liad l)een 
unknown. 

It seemed the very garments that I wore 
Preyed on my strt'ngtli, and stopped the 
qniet stream 
Of self-foigetf Illness. 

Y es, that heartless chase 
Of trivial pleasures was a poor exchange 
For books and nature at that early age. 

’T is true, some casual knowledge might l>e 
gained 300 

Of eharaeiev or life; but at that time, 

Of manners put to scliool I took small note, 
And all iny deeper passions lay elsewhere. 
Far better laid it been to exalt the mind 
l?y solitary study, to njdiold 
Intense desire tlu’ough meditative peace; 
And yet, for eluistisement of these regprets, 
'rhe memory of one particular hour 
Doth here rise up against me. ’Mid a 
throng 

Of maids and youths, old men, and matrons 
staid, 3,0 

A medley of all tempers, I had passed 
The night in dancing, gaiety, and mii-tli, 
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With din of instruments and shuffling feet, 
And glancing forms, and tapers glittering. 
And unaimed prattle flying up and down; 
Spirits upon the stretch, and here and there 
Slight shocks •of young love-liking inter- 
spersed, 

Whose transient pleasure moimted to the 
head. 

And tingled through the veins. Ere we 
retired. 

The cock had crowed, and now the eastern 
sky 320 

Was kindling, not unseen, from humble 
copse 

And open field, through which the pathway 
wound. 

And homewai'd led iny steps. Magnificent 
The morning rose, in memorable i>omp. 
Glorious as e’er 1 had beheld — in front, 

The sea lay laughing at a distance ; near, 
The solid mountains shone, bright as tlie 
clouds, 

Grain-tinctured, dreneheil in empyrean 
light; 

And in the meadows and the lower gi*ounds 
Was all the sweetness of a common | 
dawn — 330 j 

Dews, vai)Ours, and the melody of birds, i 
And labourei’S going forth to till the fields. ■, 
Ah ! need I saj^, dear Friend ! that to the 
brim 

My heart was full; I made no vows, but 
vows 

Were then made for me ; bond unknown to 
me 

Was given, that I shouhl be, else sinning 
g^reatly, 

A dedicated Spirit. On I walked | 

In thankful blessedness, which yet survives, j 

Strange rendezvous ! My mind was at i 
that time I 

A parti-coloured show of grave and gay, 340 ! 
Solid and light, short-sighted and profound ; j 
Of inconsiderate habits and sedate, j 

Consorting in one mansion unreproved. 

The worth I knew of powers that I pos- 
sessed, 

Though slighted and too oft misused. Be- 
sides, 

That summer, swarming as it did with 
thoughts 

Transient and idle, lacked not intervals 
When Folly from the frown of fleeting 
Time 


Shrunk, and the mind experienced in her- 
self 

Conformity as just as that of old 350 

To the end and written spirit of God’s 
works, 

Wliether held forth in Nature or in Man, 
Through pregnant vision, separate or con- 
joined. 

When from our better selves we liave 
too long 

Been parted by the hurrying world, and 
droop. 

Sick of its business, of its pleasures tired, 
How gracious, how benign, is Solitude; 
Ilow j»otent a mere image of her sway; 
Most potent when impressed upon the mind 
With an appropriate human centre — her- 
mit, 360 

Deep ill the hosom of the wilderness; 
Votary (in vast cathedral, where no foot 
Is treading, where no other ftu*e is seen) 
Kneeling at prayers; or watchman on the 
top 

Of lighthouse, beaten by Atlantic waves; 
Or as the soul of that great Power is met 
Sometimes embodied on a jniblic roa<l, 
When, for the night deserted, it assumes 
A chara(*ter of (juiet more profoimd 
Than pathless wastes. 

( )nce, when those summer months 
W ere flown, and autumn brought its annual 
show 37 r 

Of oars with oars contending, sails with 
sails. 

Upon Winander’s spacious breast, it 
chanced 

That — after I had left a flower-decked 
room 

(Whose in-door pastime, lighted up, sur- 
vived 

To a late hour), and spirits overwTOught 
Were making night do penance for a day 
Spent in a round of strenuous idleness — 
My homeward (‘ourse led up a long ascent, 
Where tlie road’s w'atery surface, to the 
top 380 

Of that sharp rising, glittered to the moon 
And bore the semblance of another stream 
Stealing with silent lapse to join the brook 
That murmured in the vale. All else was 
still; 

No living thing appeared in earth or air, 
And, save the flowing water’s peaceful 
voice, 
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Sound there was none — but, lo I an un- 
couth shape, 

Shown by a sudden turning of the road. 

So near that, slipping back into the shade 
Of a thick hawthorn, I could mark him 
well, 390 

Myself unseen. He was of stature tall, 

A span above man’s common measure, tall. 
Stiff, lank, and upright; a more meagre 
man 

Was never seen before by night or day. 
Long were his arms, pallid liis hands; his 
mouth 

Looked ghastly in the moonlight: from 
behind, 

A mile-stone proppeil him; I could also ken 
That he was clothed in military garb. 
Though faded, yet entire. Companionless, 
No dog attending, by no staff sustained, 400 
He stood, and in liis very dress appeared 
A desolation, a simplicity, 

To which the trappings of a gaudy world 
Make a strange back-ground. From his 
lips, ere long, 

Issued low muttered sounds, as if of pain 
Or some imcasy thought; yet still his form 
Kept the same awful steadiness — at his 
feet 

His shadow lay, and moved not. From 
self-blame 

Not wholly free, I watched him thus; at 
length 

Subduing m y heart’s specious cowardice, 410 
I left the shady nook where 1 had stood 
And hailed him. Slowly from his resting- 
pliu'-e 

He rose, and with a lean and wasted ann 
In measured gesture lifted to his iu'ad 
Returned my salutation; then resumed 
His station as before; and when I asked 
His history, the veteran, in reply, 

Was neither slow nor (;ager; but, unmoved, 
And with a (piiet uncomplaining voice, 

A stately air of mild indifference, 420 

He told in few plain words a soldier’s 
tale — 

That in the Tropic Islands he had served, 
Whence he had landed scarcely three weeks 
past; 

That on his landing he had been dismissed. 
And now was travelling towards his native 
home. 

This heard, I said, in pity, “ Come with me.” 
He stooped, and straightway from the 
ground took up 


An oaken staff by me yet unobserved — 

A staff which must have dropped from hia 
slack hand 

And lay till now neglected in the grass. 430 
Though weak his step and cauflous, he ap- 
jieared 

To travel without pain, and I beheld. 

With an astonishment but HI suppressed, 
His ghostly figure moving at my side; 

Nor could 1, while we journeyed thus, for- 
bear 

To turn from present hardships to the past, 
And s|)eak of war, battle, and pestilence. 
Sprinkling this talk with questions, better 
spared, 

On what he might himself have seen or 
felt. 

lie all the while was in demeanour calm, 440 
Concise in answer; solemn and sublime 
lie might have seemed, but that in all he 
said 

There was a strange half -absence, as of 
one 

Knowing too well the importance of his 
theme, 

Rut feeling it no longer. Our discourse 
Soon eiidecl, and together on we passed 
In silence through a wood gloomy and still. 
Ui>-turning, then, along an open field. 

We reached a cottage. At the door I 
knocked, 

And earnestly to charitable care 450 

Commended him as a poor friendless man, 
Related and by sickness overcome. 

Assured that now the traveller woidd repose 
In comfoi't, I entreated that henceforth 
He would not linger in the public ways, 
Rut ask for timely furtherance and help 
Such as his state required. At this reproof, 
With the same gliastly mildness in his look. 
He said, “ My trust is in the God of Hea- 

459 

And in the eye of him who passes me ! ” 

The cottage door was speedily unbarred. 
And now the soldier touched his hat once 
more 

With his lean hand, and in a faltering voice, 
Whose tone be spake reviving interests 
Till then unfelt, he thanked me; I returned 
The farewell blessing of the patient man, 
And so we parted. Rack I cast a look. 
And lingered near the door a little space. 
Then sought with quiet heart my distant 
home. 
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BOOK FIFTH 
BOOKS 

When Contemplation, like the night-calm 
felt* 

Through earth and sky, spreads widely, and 
sends deep 

Into the soul its traiiquillising power, 

Even then I sometimes grieve for thee, O 
Man, 

Earth ^s paramount Creatiu*e ! not so much 
for woes 

That thou cndurest; heavy though that 
weight be, 

Cloud-like it momits, or touched wdth light 
divine 

Doth melt away ; but for those palms 
achieved 

Through length of time, by patient exercise 
Of study and hard thought; there, there, 
it is to 

That sadness finds its fuel. Hitherto, 

In progress tlirough this Verse, my mind 
hath looked 

Upon the speaking face of earth and heaven 
As her prime teacher, intercourse wiili man 
Established by the sovereign Ijitellect, 
Who througli that bodily image hath dif- 
fused. 

As might appear to the eye of ficeting time, 
A deathless spirit. 'Iliou also, man ! hast 
wrought, 

For commerce of thy nature with herself, 
Things that a.spire to uiicoiupierable life; 
And yet we feel — w^e cannot choose but 
feel — 2 1 

That they must perish. Tremblings of the 
heart 

It gives, to think that our immortal being 
No more shall need such garments ; and yet 
man, 

As Idng as he shall be the child of earth, 
Might almost “ weej) to have ” what he may 
lose. 

Nor be himself extinguished, but suiwive. 
Abject, depressed, forlorn, disconsolate. 

A thought is with me sometimes, and I 
say, — 

Should the whole frame of earth by inward 
throes 30 

Be wrenched, or fire come down from far 
to scorch 


Victorious, and composure would ensue, 
And kindlings like the morning — presage 
sure 

Of day returning and of life revived. 

But all the meditations of mankind, 

Yea, all the adamantine holds of truth 
By reason built, or passion, which itself 40 
Is highest reason in a soul sublime; 

The consecrated works of Bard and Sage, 
Sensuous or intellectual, wrought by men, 
Twin labourers and heirs of the same hopes; 
Where w^oiild tliey be ? Oh ! why hath not 
the Mind 

Some element to stamp lier image on 
In natuie somewhat nearer to her own ? 
Why, gifted w'ith such powers to send 
abroad 

Her spiiit, must it lodge in shrines so frail ? 


' One day, wdicn from my lips a like com- 
I plaint 50 

. Had fallen in presence of a studious friend, 
He with a smile made answer, that in truth 
* ’T was going far to seek disquietude; 

But on tlie front of his reproof confessed 
That he himself had oftentimes given way 
To kindred haun tings. Whereupon I told, 
I'hat once in the stillness of a summer’s 
noon, 

While 1 was seated in a rocky cave 
! By the seji^side, pcu’using, so it chanced, 

I T'he famous history of the errant knight ho 
i llecordtal by Cervantes, these same 
! thoughts 

j Beset nu‘, and to height unusual rose, 

I While listlessly 1 sate, and, having closed 
I 'I'he book, had turned my eyes toward the 
wide sea. 

On ])oetry and geometric truth, 

And th(‘ii‘ high privilege of lasting life. 
From all internal injury exempt, 

I mused; upon these chieHy; and at length, 
My senses yielding to tlie sultry air, Uj 
Sleep seized me, and I passed into a dream. 
I .saw befoj'e me stretched a l)oundless plain 
Of sandy wilderness, all black and void, 
And as 1 looked around, distress and fear 
Came creeping over me, when at iny side, 
Close at my side, an uncouth shape ap- 
peared 

U|)on a dromedary, mounted liigh. 

He seemed an Ai*ab of the Bedouin tribes: 


Her pleasant habitations, and dry up A lance lie bore, and underneath one arm 

Old Ocean, in his bed left singed and bare, A stone, and in the opposite hand a shell 

Yet would the living Presence still subsist Of a surpassing brightness. At the sight 80 
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Much I rejoiced, not doubting but a guide 
Was present, one who with unerring skill 
Would through the desert ]ea<l me; and 
while yet 83 

I looked and looked, self-questioned what 
this freight 

Which the new-comer carried through the 
waste 

Could mean, the Arab told me that the 
stone 

(To give it in the language of the dream) 
Was Euclid’s Elements,” and “This,” 
said he, 

“ Is something of more worth; ” and at the 
word 

Stretched forth the shell, so beautiful in 
shape, ijo 

In colour so resplendent, with command 
That 1 should hold it to my eiir. 1 did so, 
And heal'd that instant in an unknown tongue. 
Which yet I understood, articulate souiuLs, 

A loud prophetic blast of harmony; 

An Ode, in passion uttered, winc h foretold 
Dostruetion to the children of the cm-th 
lly deluge, now at hand. No sooner ceased 
The song, than the Arab with calm look de- 
clared 

That all would conic to pass of which tlu; 

voice too 

Had given fortnvarning, and that h(‘ himself 
Was going then to bury thos(‘ two books: | 
The one that held acquaintance with the 1 
stars, ! 

And wedded soul to soul in purest bond ! 
Of reason, undisturbed by spiice or time; ! 
The other that w^as a god, yea many gods, j 
Had voices more than all the winds, with 
power 

To exhilarate the spirit, and to soothe, 
Through every clime, tlic heart of human 
kind. 

While this w^as uttering, strange as it may 
seem, no 

I wondered not, although I plainly saw 
The one to be a stone, the other a shell; 

Nor doubted once but that they both w^ere 
books, • 

Having a perfect faith in all that jijissed. 

Far stronger, now, grew the desire I felt 
To cleave unto this man; but w hen I prayed 
To share his enterprise, he hurried on 
Reckless of me: I followed, not unseen. 

For oftentimes he cast a backward look. 
Grasping his twofold treasure. — Lance in 
rest, 1 20 


He rode, I keeping pace with him ; and now 
He, to my fancy, had become the knight 
Whose tale Cervantes tells; yet not the 
knight, ^ 

But was an Arab of the desert too; 

Of these was neither, and was both at once. 
His countenance, meanwhile, grew more 
disturbed ; 

And, looking backwards when he looked, 
mine eyes 

Saw, over half the wilderness diffused, 

A bed of glittering light: I asked the cause: 
“ It is,” said he, “ the waters of the deep 130 
Gathering iq>onus;” quickening then the 
pace 

Of the unwrieldy creature he bestrode. 

He left me: T called after him aloud; 

He heeded not; but, with his twofold eharge 
Still ill his grasp, before me, full in view. 
Went hurrying o’er the illimitable waste. 
With the fleet waters of a drowning world 
I In chase of him ; whereat I waked in terror, 

' And saw the sea before me, and the book, 

' In which I liad been reading, at my side. 

Full often, taking from the world of 
sleep 141 

j This Arab phantom, which I thus beheld, 

1 This s(*mi-Quixotc, I to him have given 
! A substance, fancied him a living man, 

A gentle dweller in the desert, crazed 
By love .‘iiid feeling, and internal thought 
Protriieted among endless solitudes; 

Have slia])('d him wandering upon this quest I 
Nor ha\c I pitied him; but rather felt 
Reverence was due to a being thus em- 
jdoyed; 150 

And thought that, in the blind and awful 
lair 

Of such a madness, reason did lie couched. 
Enow there are on earth to take in chai*ge 
Their wives, their children, and their virgin 
loves, 

Or whatsoever else the heart holds dear; 
Enow to stir for these ; yea, will I say, 
Contemplating in soberness the approach 
( )f an event so dire, by signs in earth 
Or heaven iiia<l(‘ manifest, that I could share 
That maniac* s fond anxiety, and go 160 
U]K>n like errand. Oftentimes at least 
Me hath such strong ciitrancement over- 
come, 

When I have held a volume in my hand, 
Poor earthly casket of immortal vei*se, 
Shakespeare, or Milton, labourers divine 1 
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Great and benign, indeed, must be the 
power 

Of living nature, which could thus so long 
Detain me fi*nm the best of other guides 
And dearest helpers, left unthanked, un- 
praised, 

Even in the time of lisping infancy; 170 
And later down, in prattling childliood even. 
While I was travelling back among those 
days, 

How could I ever play an ingi'ate’s part ? 
Once more should I have made those bowers 
resound, 

inteimingling strains of thankfulness 
With their own thoughtless melodies; at 
least 

It might liave well beseemed me to repeat 
Some simply fashioned tale, to tell agjiin, 
In slender accents of sweet verse, some tale 
That did bewitch me then, and soothes me 
now. 1 80 

O Friend ! O Poet ! brother of my soul, 
Think not that I could pass along untouched 
By these remembrances. Yet wdiercfore 
speak ? 

Why call upon a few weak words to say 
What is already written in the hearts 
Of all that breathe ? — w'hat in the path of 
all 

Drops daily from the tongue of every child, 
Wherever man is found ? The trickling tear 
Upon the cheek of listening Infancy 
Proclaims it, and the insuperable look 190 
That drinks as if it never could be full. 

That portion of my story I shall leave 
There registered: whatever else of powcu- 
Or pleasure sown, or fostered thus, may be 
Peculiar to myself, let that remain 
Where still it works, though hidden from 
all search 

Among the depths of time. Yet is it jiivSt 
That here, in memory of all books wliich lay 
Their sure foundations in tlie heart of man. 
Whether by native prose, or numerous verse. 
That in the name of all inspired souls — 201 
lYom Homer the great Tliunderer, from 
the voice 

That roars along the bed of Jewish song, 
And that more vaiied and elaborate, 

Those trumpet-tones of harmony that shake 
Our shores in England, — from those loftiest 
notes 

Down to the low and wren-like warblings, 
made 


For cottagers and spinners at the wheel, 
And sun-burnt travellers resting their tired 
limbs. 

Stretched under wayside hedge-rows, ballad 
tunes, 210 

Food for the hmigry ears of little ones, 

And of old men who have survived their 

T is just tliat in behalf of these, the works. 
And of the men that framed them, whether 
known 

Or sleeping nameless in their scattered 
graves, 

That I should here assert their rights, attest 
Their honours, and should, once for all, pro- 
no unec* 

Their benediction; speak of them as Powers 
For ever to be hallowed ; only less. 

For what we are and what we may become, 
Than Nature’s self, which is the breath of 
Ood, 221 

Or His piu‘e Word by miracle revealed. 

Rarely and with reluctance would I stoop 
To transitory themes; yet I rejoice, 

And, by tliest* thoughts admonished, will 
poiu’ out 

Thanks witli uplifted heart, that I was 
reared 

Safe from an evil which these days have 
laid 

UjK>n the children of the laud, a pest 
That might have dried me iij), l)ody and soul. 
This verse is dedicate to Nature’s self, 230 
And things that teach as Nature teaches: 
then, 

Oh ! where had been the Man, the Poet 
where, 

Where had we been, we two, beloved Friend! 
If in the season of imperilous choice. 

In lieu of wandering, as we did, tlirough 
vales 

Rich with indigenous produce, oi>en ground 
Of Fancy, happy pastures ranged at will, 
We had been followed, hourly watched, and 
noosed. 

Each in his several melandioly walk 
JStringed like a poor man’s heifer at its 
feed, 240 

Led through the lanes in forlorn servitude ; 
Or rather like a stalled ox debaiTed 
From touch of growing grass, that may 
not taste 

A flower till it have yielded up its sweets 
A prelibatioii to the mower’s scythe. 
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Behold the parent hen amid her brood, 
Though fledged and feathered, and well 
pleased to part 

And straggle from her presence, still a 
brood, 

And she herself from the maternal bond 249 
Still undischarged; yet doth she little more 
Than move with them in tenderness and 
love, 

A centre to the circle which they make; 
And now and then, alike from need of theirs 
And call of her own natural appetites. 

She scratches, ransacks up the earth for 
food, 

Which they partake at pleasure. Early 
died 

My honoured Mother, she who was the 
heai*t 

And hinge of all our learnings and our 
loves: 

She left us destitute, and, as we might. 
Trooping together. Little suits it me 260 
To break upon the sabbath of her rest 
With any thought that looks at others’ 
blame ; 

Nor would 1 praise her but in perfect love. 
Hence am 1 checked: but let me boldly say. 
In gratitude, and for the sake of truth. 
Unheard by lier, that she, not falsely taught, 
Fetching her goodness rather from times 
past. 

Than shaping iioveltic's for times to come, 
Had no ]>resumj)tion, no such j<*alousy, 2(>o 
Nor did by habit of her thouglits mistrust 
Our nature, but liad virtual faith that He 
Who fills the mother’s breast with iuno<'ent 
milk. 

Doth also for our nobler jiart provide, 
Under His great t'orrection and ctmtrol. 

As innocent instincts, and as innocent food ; 
Or draws, for minds that are left free to 
trust 

In the simplicities of opening life. 

Sweet honey out of spurned or dreaded 
weeds. 

This was her creed, and therefore she was 
pure 

From anxious fear of error or mishap, 280 
And evil, overweeningly so called; 

Was not puffed up by false unnatural hopes, 
Nor selfish with unnecessary cares, 

Nor with impatience from the season asked 
More than its timely produce; rather loved 
The hours for what they are, tlian from 
regard 


ISS 


Glanced on their promises in restless pride. 
Such was she — not from faculties more 
strong 

Than others have, but from^he times, per- 
haps. 

And spot in which she lived, and through a 
grace 290 

Of modest meekness, simple-mindedness, 

A heart thfit found benignity and hope, 
Being itself benign. 

My drift I fear 

Is scarcely obvious; but, that common sense 
May try this modern system by its fruits, 
Leave let me take to place before her sight 
A specimen i>ourtrayed with faithful hand. 
Full early trained to worship seemliness, 
This model of a child is never known 
To mix in <|uarrels; that were far beneath 
Its dignity; with gifts he bubbles o’er 301 
As generous as a fountain; selfishness 
May not come near him, nor the little throng 
Of flitting pleasures tempt him from his 
path; 

The w^inderiijg beggaivs propagate his name, 
Dumb creatures find him tender as a nun, 
And natural or supernatural fear, 

Unless it leap upon him in a dream, 
'ronches him not. To enhance the wonder, 
see 

How arch his notices, bow nice his sense 
Of the ridiculous; not blind is he 311 

To the broad follies of the licensed w'orld, 
Yet innocent himself withal, though shrewd, 
And can read lectures upon innocence; 

A mimcle of scientific lore. 

Ships be can guide across the ])athless sea, 
And tell you all their cunning; be can read 
The inside of the earth, and spell the stars; 
He kiu)ws the policies of L)reign lands; 

Can string yon names of districts, cities, 

towns, 320 

The whob^ world over, tight as beads of 
dew 

U}K)n a gossamer thread; he .sifts, he 
weighs; 

All things are put to question; he must live 
Knowing that he growls wdser every day 
Or else not live at all, and seeing too 
Each little drop of wisdom as it falls 
Into the dimpling cistern of his heart: 

For this unnatural growth the trainer blame, 
Pity the tree. — Poor human vanity, 329 
Wertthon extinguished, little would be left 
Which he could truly love ; but how escape ? 
For, ever as a thought of purer birth 
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Rises to lead him toward a better clime, 
Some iutermeddler still is on the watch 
To drive him back, and pound him, like a 
stray, 

Within the pintold of his own conceit. 
Meanwhile old grandame earth is grieved 
to find 

The playthings, which her love designed for 
him. 

Unthought of: in their woodland beds the 
flowers 

Weep, and the river sides jire all forlorn. 3*0 
Oh ! give us once again the wisliing-cap 
Of Fortunatus, and the invisible coat 
Of Jack the Giant-killer, Robin Hood, 

And Sabra in the forest with St. George ! 
The child, whose love is here, at least, doth 
reap 

One precious gain, that lie forgets Ijimself. 

These mighty workmen of our later age. 
Who, with a broad liighway, have over- 
bridged 

The froward chaos of futuiih*, 

Tamed to their bidding; they wlio have the 
skill 3^0 

To manage books, mid things, and make 
them act 

On infant minds as surely as the sun 
Deals with a flower; the keepers of our 
time, 

The gpiides and wardens of our faculties. 
Sages who in their prescience would control 
All accidents, and to the very road 
Which they have fashioned would coniine 
us down. 

Like engines; when will their presumption 
learn, 

That in the imreasonhig progress of the 
world 

A wiser spirit is at work for us, 360 

A better eye than theirs, most prodigal 
Of blessings, and most studious of our good, 
Even in what seem our most unfruitful 
hours ? 

There was a Boy; ye knew him well, ye 
cliffs 

And islands of Winander ! — many a time 
At evening, when the earliest stars began 
To move along the edges of the hills, 
Rising or setting, would he stand alone 
Beneath the trees or by the glimmering lake, 
And there, with fingers interwoven, both 
hands 370 


Pressed closely palm to palm» and to his 
mouth 

Uplifted, he, as through an instrument. 
Blew mimic bootings to the silent owls, 
That they might answer him; and they 
would shout 

Across the watery vale, and shout again. 
Responsive to his call, with quivering peals, 
And long halloos and screams, and echoes 
loud, 

Redoubled and redoubled, concourse wild 
Of jocund din; and, when a lengthened 
pause 

Of silence came and baffled his best skill, 
Then sometimes, in that silence while he 
hung 381 

Listening, a gentle shock of mild surprise 
Has carried far into his heart the voice 
Of mountain torrents; or the visible scene 
Would ent(*r unawares into Ills mind, 

Witli all its solemn iuiagcry, its rocks, 

Its woods, and that uncertain heaven, re- 
ceived 

Into the bosom of the steady lake. 

This Bov was taken from his mates, and 
died 

In childhood, cre he was full twelve years 

old. 390 

Fair is the spot, most }>eautiful the vale 
Where he was born; the grassy church- 
yai’d liangs 

Upon a slo[)e above the village school, 

And through that elnu'ehyard when my way 
has Jed 

On summer cvenmgs, I believe that there 
A long half hour togiither I have stood 
Mute, looking at the grave in which he lies ! 
Even now apj>ears before the mmd’s clear 
eye 

That self-same village church ; I see her sit 
( The tliron^‘d Lady whom ere while we hailed) 
On her green hill, forgetful of this Boy 401 
Who slumbers {it her feet, — forgetful, too, 
Of all her silent neighbourhood of gi*aves. 
And listimiiig only to the gladsome sounds 
'Fhat, from tlio rural seliool ascending, play 
Bciicatli her and about her. May slie tong 
Behold a race of young ones like to those 
With whom I henled I — (easily, indeed. 
We might have fed upon a fatter soil 
Of arts and letters — but he that forgiven) — 
A race of real children; not too wise, 4x1 
Too learned, or too good; but wanton, fresh, 
And bandied up and down by love and hate; 
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Not onresentful where eelf-justiiied; 

Fierce, moody, patient, venturous, modest, 
shy; 

Mad at their sports like withered leaves in 
winds ; 

Though doing wrong and suffering, and full 
oft 

Bending beneath our life’s mysterious weight 

Of pain, and doubt, and fear, yet yielding not 

In liappiuess to the haj)piest upon earth. 420 

Simplicity in habit, truth in sjxioch, 

Be these the daily strengtheiiers of their 
minds; 

May books and Nature he their early joy ! 

And knowledge, rightly honoured with that 
name — 

Knowledge not purchased by the loss of 
power ! 


Well do I call to mind the very week 
When I was first intrusted to the care 
Of that sweet V^alley; when its paths, its 
shores. 

And brooks were like a dream of novelty 
To my half-infant thoughts ; that very week. 
While I was roving up and down alone, 43 1 
Seekhig I knew not what, 1 chanced to cross 
One of those open fields, which, shaped like 
ears. 

Make green peninsulas t)u Esthwaite’s Lake: 
Twilight was coming on, yet through the 
gloom 

Appeared distinctly on the opposite shore 
A heap of garments, as if left by oiui 
Who might have there been batliing. Long 
I watched. 

But no one owned them; meanwhile the 
calm lake 

Grew dark with all the shadows on its breast. 
And, now and then, a fish up-leaping 
snapi>ed 441 

The breathless stillness. The suceeedmg 
day, 

Those unclaimed garments telling a plam 
tale 

Drew to the spot an anxious crowd; some 
looked 

In passive expectation from the shore. 
While from a boat others hiuig o’er the 
deep, 

Sounding with grappling irons and long 
poles. 

At last, the dead man, ’mid that beauteous 
scene 

Of trees and hills and water, bolt upright 


Hose, with his ghastly face, a spectre 
shape 450 

Of terror; yet no soul-debasing fear, 

Young as I was, a child not yne years old, 
Possessed me, for my inner eye Imd seen 
Such sights before, among the shining 
streams 

Of faery land, the forest of romance. 

Their sj)irit hallowed the sad spectacle 
With decoration of ideal grace; 

A dignity, a smoothness, like the works 
Of Grecian art, and purest poesy. 

A precious treasure had I long pos- 
sessed, 460 

A little yellow, canvas-covered book, 

A slender abstract of the Arabian tales; 
And, from companions in a new abode, 
When fii'st I learnt, that this dear prize of 
mine 

Was but a block hewn from a mighty 
(juarry — 

That there were four largo volumes, laden 
all 

With kiudred matter, ’t was to me, in truth, 
A promise scarcely earthly. Listantly, 
With one not richer than myself, I made 
A covenant that each should lay aside 470 
The moneys he possessed, and hoard up 
more 

Till our joint savings had auiassed enough 
To make this book our own. Through 
several months, 

111 spite of all temptation, w'e preserved 
Keligiously ihat vow; hut firmness failed, 
Nor w^ere wv, ever masters of our wish. 

And w hen tliereafter to my father’s house 
The holidays returned me, there to find 
That golden store of books which 1 had 
left, 

What joy was mine I How often in the 
course 480 

Of those glad respites, though a soft west 
wind 

Ruffled the waters to the angler’s wish, 

For a whole day together, have I lain 
Down by thy side, O Derwent ! murmur- 
ing stream, 

On the hot stones, and in the glaring sun, 
And there have read, devouring as I read. 
Defrauding the day’s glory, desperate 1 
Till with a sudden bound of smart reproach, 
Such as an idler deals with in his shame, 

I to the sport betook myself again. 490 
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A gracious spirit o’er this earth presides, 
And o’er the heart of man; invisibly 
It comes, to works of unreproved delight, 
And tendencv benign, directing those 
Who care not, know not, think not, what 
they do. 

The tales that charm away the wakeful night 
In Araby; romances; legends penned 
For solace by dim light of monkish lamps; 
Fictions, for ladies of their love, devised 
By youthful squires; adventures endless, 
spun 500 

By the dismantled warrior in old age, 

Out of the bowels of those very schemes 
In which his youth did first extravagate ; 
These spread like day, and sonudhing in 
the shape 

Of these will live till man shall be no more. 
Dumb yearnings, hidden appetites, are ours, 
And they must liave their food. Our child- 
hood sits, 

Our simple childhood, sits upon a throne 
That hath more power than all the ele- 
ments. 

I guess not what this tells of Being past, 510 
Nor what it angurs of the life to come; 
But so it is; and, in that dubious hour — 
That twilight — wlien we fii\st begin to see 
This dawning earth, to recognise, expect, 
And, in the long probation that ensues, 

The time of trial, ere we learn to live 
In reconcilement with our stinted ]H)wers; 
To endure this .state of meagre vassalage, 
Unwilling to forego, confess, submit, 
Uneasy and unsettled, yoke-fellows ^20 
To custom, mettlesome, and not yet tamed 
And humbled down — oh ! then we feel, w'e 
feel, 

We know w'here we liave friends. Ye 
dreamers, then, 

Forgers of daring tales ! we bless you then, 
Impostors, drivellers, dotards, as the ajye 
Philosophy will call you: then we feel 
With what, and how' great miglit ye are in 
league, 

Who make our wish, our iK)wer, our thoiiglit 
a deed. 

An empire, a possession, — ye whom time 
And seasons serve ; all Faculties to whom 5^0 
Earth crouches, the elements are |)otter’s 
clay. 

Space like a heaven filled up with northern 
lights, 

Here, nowhere, there, and everywhere at 
once. 


Relinquishing this lofty eminence 
For ground, though humbler, not the less a 
tract 

Of the same isthmus, which our spirits 
cross 

In progress from their native continent 
To earth and human life, the Song might 
dwell 

On that delightful time of growing youth, 
When craving for the marvellous gives 
way 540 

To strengthening love for things that we 
have seen ; 

When sober truth and steady sympathies, 
Offered to notice by less daring pens, 

Take firmer hold of us, and w'ords them- 
selves 

Move us wdth conscious pleasure. 

I am sad 

At thought of rapture now for ever fiowii; 
Almost to tc;ars 1 sometimes could he sad 
To think of, to read over, many a page, 
Poems withal of nanus w'hich at that time 
Did never fail to entrance me, and are 
now 550 

Dead in my eyes, dead as a theatre 
Freslj em]»tied of spectators. Twice five 
y(‘ars 

Or less 1 miglit have seen, when first my 
mind 

With conscious pleasure o]>encd to the 
charm 

Of words in tuneful order, found them 
sw'ect 

For their own snte, a passion, and a power; 
And phrast*s jileiised me chosen for delight, 
For jK)m]), or love. Oft, ui the public roads 
Yet unfreijuented, while the morning light 
Was yellowing the hill tops, I went 
abroad 560 

With a dear friend, and for the better part 
Of two deliglitful hours we strolled along 
By the still borders of tlie misty lake, 
Repeating favourite verses with one voice, 
Or conning more, as happy as' the birds 
That roimd us chaunted. Well might we 
he glad, 

Lifted above the ground by airy fancies, 
More bright tlian madness or the dreams 
of wine; 

And, tliougli full oft the objects of our love 
Were false, and in their splendour over^ 
wrought, 570 

Yet was there surely then no vulgar power 
Working within us, — - nothing less, in truth, 
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Than that most noble attribute of man, 
Though yet untutored and inordinate, 

That wish for something loftier, more 
ad.orned, 

Tlian is the common aspect, daily garb, 

Of human life. What wonder, then, if 
sounds 

Of exultation echoed through the groves ! j 
For, images, and sentiments, and words, | 
And everything encountered or pursued 580 
In that delicious world of poesy, 

Kept holiday, a never-ending sliow, 

With music, incense, festival, and flowers ! 

Here must we imuse: this only let me 
add, 

From heart-experience, and in humblest ' 
sense | 

Of iruKlesty, that he, who in his youth | 
A daily wamhu'or among woods and lields j 
With living Nature hath been intimate, j 
Not only in that raw unj)r{udised time ' 
Is stirre«l to ecstasy, as (dhcrs are, «;oo i 
By glittering verse; but further, doth re- 
ceive, 

In measure only dealt out to himself, j 

Knowlcdgcj and increase of enduring joy 
From the great Nature that exists in works 
Of mighty P»>ets. Visionary [K>wer , 

Attcnuls th(^ motions of the viewless winds, ; 
Emhodied in the mystery of words: 1 

There, tlarkness makes ahud»% and all the ' 
host I 

Of shadowy things work endless changes, — j 
there, i 

As in a mansion like tlieir ])ro|MM* luune, t,oo j 
Even forms and substaiu*es are eireuinfused 
By that transparent veil with light divine. 
And, through the turnings intricate of 
verse, I 

Present themselves as ohjecds recognised, j 
In Hfisbes, and with glory not tlnur t>wn. 

BOOK SIXTH j 

CAMBRIDGE AM) TUF ALPS ! 

The leaves were fading wlien U) Esth- | 
waite’s banks I 

And tho simplicities of cottage life 
I bade farewell; and, one among the youth 
Who, summoned by that season, reunite 
As scattered birds troop to the fowler’s lure, 
Went back to Graiita’s cloisters, not so 
prompt 


Or eager, though as gay and undepressed 
In mind, as when I thence had taken flight 
A few short mouths before. I turned my 
face 

Without repining from tlfe coves and 
heights xo 

Clothed in the sunshine of the withering 
fern ; 

Quitted, not loth, the mild magnificence 
Of calmer lakes and louder streams; and 
you, 

Frank-hearted maids of rocky Cumberland, 
You and your not mi welcome days of mirth, 
Relinquished, and your nights of revelry. 
And ill my own unlovely cell sate down 
In lightsome mood — such privilege has 
youth 

That cannot take long leave of pleasant 
thoughts. 

'Fhe bonds of indolent society 20 

Relaxing in their hold, henceforth I lived 
More to myself.- Two winters may be 
passed 

Without a separate notice: many liooks 
Were skimmed, devoured, or studiously 
{H^rused, 

But w’ith no settled phui. I was detached 
Internally from academic cares; 

Yet inde|K*!ulent study seemed a course 
Of hardy disobedience toward friends 
And kindred, proud rebellion and unkind, 
'riiis spurious virtue, rather let it bear 30 
A iiauie it now deserves, this cowardice, 
(rave treacherous sanction to that over-love 
Of freedom which enconriigt^d me to turn 
From regulations oven of my own 
As from restraints and bonds. Yet who 
can tt'll — 

Who knows what thus may have been 
gained, both then 

And at a later season, or preserved; 

What love of nature, what original strength 
Of contemplation, what intuitive truths 
The deepest and the best, what keen re- 
search, 40 

Unbiassed, uiibewilderod, and imawed? 

The PocUs sold was with me at that time; 
Sweet meditations, tlu* still overflow 
Of present happiness, while future years 
LacKcd not anticipations, tender dreams, 
No few of which have since been realised; 
And some remain, hopes for my future life. 
Four years and thirty, told this very week, 
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Have 1 been now a sojourner on earth, 

By sorrow not unsinitten; yet for me 50 
Life’s morning radiance hath not left the 
hills, ^ 

Her dew is on the flowers. Those were 
the days 

Which also first emboldened me to trust 
With firmness, hitherto but slightly touched 
By such a dsiriug thought, that I might 
leave 

Some monument behind me which pure 
heaits 

Should reverence. The instinctive humble- 
ness, 

Maintained even by the very name and 
thought 

Of printed books and autliorship, began 
To melt away ; and further, the dread awe 
Of mighty names was softened down and 
seemed 61 

Approachable, admitting fellowship 
Of modest sympath}". Such aspect now, 
Though not familiarly, my mind put on, 
Content to observe, to achieve, and to enjoy. 

All winter long, whenever free to choo.se, 
Did I by night frequent the (College grove 
And tributary walks; the last, and oft 
The only one, who Inul been lingering there 
Through hours of silence, till the porter’s 

bell, 70 

A punctuiil follower on the .stroke of nine, 
Rang with its blunt uneei'emonious voice; 
Inexorable summons ! I^ofty elms, 
Inviting shades of opportune recess, 
Bestowed composure on a ncighboui hood 
ITnpeacefnl in itself. A single tree 
With siniions trunk, boughs exquisitely 
wreathed, 

Grew there; an ash whieli Winter for him- 
self 

Decked out with pride, and with outlandish 
grace: 

Up from the ground, and almost to the top, 
The trunk and every master branch were; 

green si 

With clustering ivy, and the lightsome twig.s 
And outer spray profusely tipped with .seeds 
That hung m yellow tassels, while the air 
Stirred them, not voiceless. Often have I 
stood 

Foot-bound uplooking at this lovely tree 
Beneath a frosty moon. The hemisphere 
Of magic fiction, verse of mine perchance 
May never tread; but scarcely Spenser’s self 


Could have more tranquil visions in bis 
youth, 90 

Or could more bright appearances create 
Of himian forms with superhuman jwwers, 
Than 1 beheld, loitering on calm clear 
nights 

Alone, beneath this fairy work of earth. 

On the vague reading of a truant youth 
’T were idle to descant. My inner judgment 
Not seldom differed from my taste in books, 
As if it appertained to another mind, 

And yet the books which then I valued 
most 

Arc dearest to me noio ; for, having scanned, 
Not heedles.sly, the laws, and watched the 
forms jor 

Of Nature, in that knowledge I possessed 
A standard, often n.sefully applied, 

Even wluui uncoiLscionsly, to things re- 
moved 

From a fjimiliar sympathy. — In fine, 

I was a better judge of thoughts than words, 
Misled in e.stimating Avords, not only 
By common incx})erience of youth, 

But bv the trad(‘ in classic niceties, 

The dangerous craft, of culling term and 
plirase 1 10 

From languages that want the living voice 
"J’o carry meaning to the natural heart; 

To t(‘ll us Mhat i.s pa.ssion, what is truth, 
What reason, what simplicity and sense. 

Yet may we not entirely overlook 
I'lie ]dcasure gathered from the rudiments 
Of geomctiic science. Though advanced 
111 these enquiries, with rejgret I speak, 

No farther than the threshold, there I foimd 
Both elevation and oompo.sed delight: xzo 
With Indmn awe and wonder, ignorance 
pleased 

With il.s own struggles, did I meditate 
On the relation those abstractions bear 
To Nature’s laws, and by what process led, 
I'hose immaterial agent.s bowed their heads 
Duly to serve tlie mind of carth-lMirn man; 
From star to star, from kindred 8pber*e to 
spherci, 

From system on to system without end. 

More freijuently from the same source I 
drew 

A plea.sure quiet and profound, a sense 130 
Of permanent and universal sway, 

And paramount belief; there, recognised 
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A for finite natures, of the one 
Supreme Existence, the surpassing life 
Which — to the boundaries of space and 
time, 

Of melancholy space and doleful time, 
Superior and incapable of change, 

Nor touched by welterings of passion — is. 
And hath the name of, God. Transcendent 
peace 139 

And silence did await upon these thoughts 
That were a frequent comfort to iny youth. 

’Tis told by one whom stormy waters 1 
threw, ■ 

With fellow-sufferers by the shipwreck I 
spared, 

Upon a desert coast, that having brought | 
To land a single volume, save<l by I'hance, | 
A treatise of Geometry, he wont, | 

Although of food and clothing destitute, 1 

And beyond common wretchedness de- , 

pressed. 

To part from company and hvkc this Iwiok * 
(Then first a self-taught pupil in its 
truths) i5o 

To spots remote, and draw his diagrams 
With a long staff upon the sand, and thus 
Did oft beguile his sorrow, and almost 
Forget his feeling; so (if like effect 1 

From the same cause j>rotliiced, ’mid out- I 
ward things 

So different, may rightly bt* compared), j 
80 was it then with me, and so will he j 
With Poets ever. Mighty is tlie charm j 
Of those abstmdions tt> a mind beset | 

With images and haunted by herself, 160 
And specially delightful unto me 
Was that elear synthesis built up aloft 
So gracefully; even then when it apjH'ared 
Not more tlian a mere plaything, t»r a toy 
To sense embodied; imt the thing it is 
In verity, an independent world, 

Created out of pure intelligence. 

Such dispositions then were mine un- 
earned 

By aught, I fear, of genuine desert — 

Mine, through heaven’s grace and inborn 
aptitudes. 170 

And not to leave the story of that time 
Imperfect, with these habits must be joined. 
Moods melancholy, fits of spleen, that loved 
A pensive sky, sad days, and piping winds, 
The twilight more than dawn, autumn than 
spring; 
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A treasured and luxiu’ious gloom of choice 
And mclination mainly, and the mere 
Iledimdancy of youth’s contentedness. 

— To time thus sjieiit, add multitudes of 
hours * 179 

Pilfered away, by what the Bard who sang 
Of tlie Enchanter Indolence hath called 
“ Good-natured lounging,” and behold a map 
Of my collegiate life — far less intense 
Than duty called for, or, without i‘egai*d 
To duty, might have sprung up of itself 
By change of accidents, or even, to s|)eak 
Without unkindiiess, in another place. 

Yet why take refuge m that plea? — the 
fault, 

I'his I repeat, was mine ; mine be the blame. 

Ill summer, making quest for works of 
art, 190 

Or scenes renowned for beauty, I explored 
'riiat streamlet whose blue current works 
its way 

Between I’omantie Dovedale’s spiry rocks; 
Pried into Yorkshire dales, or hidden tracts 
Of my own native region, and was blest 
Between these sundry wanderings with a joy 
Above all joys, that seemed another morn 
Risen on mid noon; blc'stwith the presence. 
Friend, 

Of that sole Sister, her who hath been long 
Dear to thee also, thy true friend and mine, 
Now, after separation desohite, 201 

Restored to me — such absence that she 
seemed 

A gift then first bestowed. The varied 
banks 

Of Emont, hitherto unnamed in song, 

And that monastie c;astlc, ’mid tixll trees, 
Low standing by tlie margin of the stream, 
A mansion visited (as fame repoi'ts) 

By Sidney, where, in sight of our Helvellyn, 
Or stormy Cross-fell, snatches he might pen 
Of his Arciulia, by fraternal love 210 

Inspired; — that river and those mouldering 
towers 

Have seen us side by side, when, having 
clonil) 

The darksome windings of a broken stair, 
And cn‘pt along a ridge of fractured wall, 
Not without trembling, we in safety looked 
Forth, through some (rothic window’s open 
space, 

And gathered with one mind a rich reward 
From the far-stretching landscape, by the 
light 
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Of morning beautified, or purple eve; 

Op, not less pleased, lay on some turret’s 
head, 220 

Catching from tufts of grass and hare-bell 
nowers 

Their faintest whisper to the passing breeze, 
Given out while mid-day heat oppressed the 
plains. 

Another maid there was, who also shed 
A gladness o’er that season, then to me. 

By her exulting outside look of youth 
And placid imder - countenance, first en- 
deared ; 

That other spirit, Coleridge ! who is now 
So near to us, that meek confiding heart. 

So reverenced by us both. O’er paths and 
fields 230 

In all that neighbourhood, through narrow 
lanes 

Of eglantine, and through the shady woods, 
And o’er the Border Beacon, and the waste 
Of naked pools, and t‘,ommon crags tliat lay 
Exposed on the bare fell, were scattered 
love, 

The spirit of pleasure, and youth’s golden 
gleam. 

O Friend ! we had not seen thee at that 
time, 

And yet a power is on me, and a strong 
Confusion, and I se(un to plant thee there. 
Far art thou wandered now in search of 
health 24./ 

And milder breezes, — melancbolv lot ! 

But thou art with us, with us in the past, 
The present, with us in the times to come. 
There is no grief, no sorrow, no despair. 

No languor, no dejection, no disinav, 

No absence scarcely can there be, for tho.se 
Who love as we do. S|)eed thee well ! divide 
With us thy plea.sure; thy returning 
strength, 

Receive it daily as a joy of ours; 

Share with us thy fresh .spirits, whether gift 
Of gales Etesian or of tender tlioughts. 251 

I, too, have been a wanderer ; but, ahis I 
How different the fate of different men. 
Though mutually unknown, yea nursed and 
reared 

As if in several elements, we were framed 
To bend at last to the same discipline, 
Predestined, if two beings ever were, 

To seek the same delights, and have one 
health, 


One happiness. Throughout this narrative, 
Else sooner ended, I have borne in mind 260 
For whom it registers the birth, and marks 
the growth. 

Of gentleness, simplicity, and truth, 

And joyous loves, that hallow innocent days 
Of peace and self-command. Of rivei’S, 
fields. 

And groves I speak to thee, my Friend ! to 
thee, 

Who, yet a liveried schoolboy, in the depths 
Of the huge city, on the leaded roof 
Of that wide edifice, thy school and home, 
Wert used to lie and gaze ujkmi the clouds 
Moving in heaven; or, of that pleasure tired, 
To shut thine eyes, and by internal light 271 
See trees, and meadows, and thy native 
stream, 

F.ar distant, thus beheld from year to year 
Of a long exile. Nor could I forget, 

In this late portion of my argument, 

’Fhat scarcely, as my term of pupilage 
Oased, had 1 left those academic bowers 
When thou wert thither guided. From the 
lieart 

Of London, and from cloisters there, thou 
earnest, 279 

And didst sit down in temperance and i>eaoe, 
A ligorous student. What a stonny course 
Then followed. Oh ! it is a pang that calls 
For utterance, to think what «*asy change 
Of eireuinstances might to thee have spared 
A world of pain, rij>ened a tliousand hope's, 
Forever withered. Through this retrospect 
Of my collegiate life I still have had 
I'hy aftc*r-.s()journ in the self-same place 
Present before my eyes, have played wiUi 
times 

And accidents as (diildren do with cards, 290 
Or as a man, who, when his house is built, 
A frame locked up in wood and stone, doth 
still, 

As impot(‘nt fancy prompts, by his fireside, 
Rebuild it to iiis liking, I Iiave thought 
Of thee, thy learning, gorgeous eloquence, 
And all the .strength and plumage of thy 
youth, 

Thy subtle speculations, toils abstruse 
Among the schoolmen, and Platonic forms 
Of wild ideal pageantry, sha])ed out 
From things well-matched or ill, and words 
for things, 3co 

The self-created sustenance of a mind 
Debarred from Nature’s living images, 
Compelled to be a life unto herself, 
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And unrelentingly possessed by thirst 
Of greatness, love, and beauty. Not alone, 
Ah ! surely not in singleness of heart 
Should I have seen the light of evening fade 
From smooth Cam *8 silent waters: had we 
met, 

Even at that early time, needs must I trust 
In the belief, that my niaturer age, 310 
My calmer habits, and more steady voice. 
Would with an influence benign have soothed, 
Or chased away, the airy wretchedness 
That battened on thy youth. But thou hast 
trod ■ 

A march of glory, which doth put to sliame 
These vain regrets; health suiters in thee, 
else 

Such grief for thee would be the weakest 
thought 

That ever harboured in the breast of man. 

A passing word erewhile did lighth^ 
touch 

On wanderings of my own, that now em- 
braceci 320 

With livelier hope a region wid(T far. 

When the thiid summer freed us from ; 
restraint, ; 

A youthful friend, he too a mountaineer, ' 
Not slow to shanj my wishes, took his sUilF, i 
And sallying forth, we journeyed side by I 
side. 

Bound to the disbud Alps. A hardy slight, 
Did this unpreeed<’nted course iiupiy, 

Of college studies and their set rewards; 

Nor liad, ui truth, the scheme been form<*d 
by me 

Without uneasy forethought of the pain, 330 
The censures, and ill-omening, of tliose 
To whom my w<jrldly interests were dear. 
But Natm*e then was sovereign in my mind. 
And mighty forms, seizing a youthful fancy, 
Had given a chai'ter to irregular hopes. 

In any age of unevcntfid ealm 

Among the nations, surely would my heart 

Have been possessed by similar desire; 

But Em*ope at that time w'as thrilled with 

h ranee standing on the toj) of golden 
hours, 340 

And human nature seeming born again. 

Lightly equipped, and but a few brief 
looks 

Cast on the white cliffs of our native shore 


From the receding vessel’s deck, we 
chanced 

To land at Calais on the very eve 
Of that great federal day ^ and there we 
saw, 

In a mean city, and among a few. 

How bright a face is worn when joy of one 
Is joy for tens of millions. Southward 
thence 

We held our way, direct through hamlets, 
towns, 350 

Gaudy with reliques of that festival, 
Flowers left to wither on triumphal arcs. 
And window-garlands. On the public 
roads, 

And, once, three days successively, through 
paths 

By which our toilsome journey was 
abridged, 

Among seejue stored villages we walked 
And found benevolence and blessedness 
Spread like a fragrance everywhere, when 
spring 

Hath left no corner of the land imtouched; 
Where elms for iiiany and many a league 
in files 360 

With their thin umbrage, on the sbitely 
roads 

Of that great kingdom, rustled o’er oiur 
heads, 

For ever near ns as we ])aced along: 

How sweet at such a time, with such de- 
light 

On every side, in prime of youthful 
strength, 

To feed a Poet’s tender melancholy 
And fond conceit of sadness, with the sound 
Of undulations varying as might please 
The wind tliat swayed them; once, and 
more than once. 

Unhoused beneath the evening star we 
saw 370 

Dances of liberty, and, in late hours 
Of darkness, dances in the ojien air 
Deftly prolonged, though grey-haired 
lookers on 

Might waste their breath in chiding. 

Under hilLs — 

The vine-clad hills and slopes of Burgundy, 
Upon the bosom of the gentle Saone 
W e glided forward with the flowing stream. 
Swift Khone ! thou wert the mngs on 
which we cut 

A winding pissage with majestic ease 
Between thy lofty rocks. Hnehantiug show 
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Those woods and farms and orchards did 
present, 381 

And single cottages and lurking towns, 
Keach after reach, succession without end 
Of deep and stately vales ! A lonely pair 
Of strangers, till day closed, we sailed 
along 

Clustered together with a merry crowd 
Of those emancipated, a blithe liost 
Of travellers, chiefly delegates, returning 
From the great spousals newly solemnised 
At their chief city, in the sight of Heaven. 
Like bees they swarmed, gaudy and gay as 
bees; 3<>i 

Some vajiom'ed in the nnrnliness of joy, 
And with their swords flourished as if to 
fight 

The saucy air. In this proud company 
We landed — took with them our evening 
meal, 

Guests welcome almost as tlie angels were 
To Abraham of old. The supjjer done, 
With flowing cups elate and ha])py thoughts 
We rose at signal given, and formed a ring 
And, hand in hand, danced roiuid and 
roimd the board; 4(x. 

All heai'ts were open, every tongue was 
loud 

With amity and glee ; wo bore a name 
Honoured in France, the name of English- 
men, 

And hospitably did they give us hail, 

As their forerunners in a glorious course; 
And round and round the l)oard we danced 
again. 

With these blithe friends o\ir voyage we 
renewed 

At early dawn. The monastery bells 
Made a sweet jingling in our youthful ear.s; 
The rapid liver flowbig without noise, 410 
And each uprising or receding spire 

K e with a sense of peace, at intervals 
hing the heart amid tlie boisterous 
crew 

By whom we were encompassed. Taking 
leave 

Of this glad throng, foot-travellers side by 
side, 

Measuring our steps in quiet, we pursued 
Our journey, and ere twice the sun had 
set 

Beheld the Convent of Chartreuse, and 
there 

Heated within an awful solitude : 

Yes; for even then no other than a place 420 


Of soul-afiecting solitude appeared 
That far-famed region, though our eyes 
had seen, 

As toward the sacred mansion we advanced, 
Anns flashing, and a military glare 
Of riotous men commissioned to expel 
The blameless iimiates, and belike subvert 
That frame of social being, which so long 
Had bodied forth the ghostliness of things 
In silence visible and j)ei’petual calm, 

— “ 8tiiv, stay your sacrilegious hands ! ” — 
the voice 430 

Was Nature’s, Tittered from her Alpine 
throne ; 

I heard it tlu;n and seem to liear it now — 
“ Your impious work forbear, perish what 
may, 

Let this one temple last, be this one spot 
Of earth devoted to eternity ! ” 

She ceased to speak, but wliile St. Bruno’s 
pines 

Waved their dark tops, not silent as they 
waved, 

And while below, along their several beds, 
Murmured the sister streams of Life aud 
Death, 

Thus by eontiicting ]>assions jiressed, iny 
heart 440 

Responded; ** Honour to the patriot’s zeal ! 
Glory aud lioj>e to new-horn Liberty ! 

Hail to the mighty projects of the time ! 
Discerning sword that Justice wields, do 
thou 

(70 forth and prosper; and, ye purging 
fires, 

Up to the lofti(‘st towers of Pride aseeiid, 
Faimed by the hr<‘ath of angTv Provideiuu*. 
But oh ! if Past and F uture be the wings 
On whost! su])]>ort harnumiously conjoined 
Moves the great s])irit of human knowledge, 
S])are 4^0 

These courts of mystery, where a step ad- 
vanced 

Between the portals of the shadowy rocks 
Leaves far behind life’s treacherous vani- 
ties, 

For penitential tears and trembling hoj>es 
Exchanged — to equalise in God’s pure 
sight 

Mouar<di and peasant: be the house re- 
deemed 

With its unworldly votaries, for the sake 
Of conquest over sense, hourly achieved 
Through faith and meditative reason, rest- 
ing 
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Upon the word of heaven - imparted 
truth, 460 

C^almly triumphant; and for humbler claim 
Of that imaginative impulse sent 
From these majestic floods, yon shining 
cliffs, 

The untransmuted shapes of many worlds, 
Cerulean ether’s pure inhabitants. 

These forests unapproachable by death, 
That shall endure as long as man (3ndures, 
To think, to ho|[K», to worslii]), and to feel. 
To struggle, to bo lost within liimself 
In trepidation, from the blank abyss 470 
To look with bodily eyes, and be consoled." 
Not seldom since that moment Iiave I 
wished 

That thou, O Friend ! the trouble or the 
calm 

Hadst shared, when, from profane regards 
apart, 

In sympathetic reverence we trod 
The floors of those dim cloisters, till that 
hour, 

From tlieir foundation, strangers to the 
presence 

Of unrestricted and unthinking man. 
Abroad, how cheeringly the sunshim; lay 
UiK)n the oiKjn lawns ! Vallombrc’s' 
groves 4.S0 

Entering, we fed the soul with darkness; 
thence 

Issued, and with uplift(‘d eyes bcludd. 

In different quarters of the bending sky, 
The cross of flesus stand erect, as if 
Hands of angelic powers had fix(‘d it ther<‘, 
Memorial reverenced by a thousand storms; 
Yet tlien, from the uii<liscriminating sweep 
And rage of one 8tjite-whirlwind, insecure. 

’T is not my present purpose to retrace 
That variegattnl journey step by step. 490 
A march it was of military s|>e<Ml, 

And Earth did change her imagt^s and forms 
Before us, fast as clouds are changed in 
heaven. 

Day after day, up early and down late, 
From hill to vale we dropped, from vale to 
hill 

Moimted — from province on to province 
swept, 

Keen hiuiters in a chase of fourteen weeks, 
.Eager as birds of prey, or as a ship 
Upon the streteh, when winds jtre blowing 
fair: 499 

Sweet coverts did we cross of }>astoral life. 


Enticing valleys, greeted them and left 
Too soon, while yet the very flash and 
gleam 

Of salutiition were not passed away. 

Oh ! sorrow for the youth who could have 
seen, 

Unchastened, unsubdued, unawed, imraised 
To pjitriarchal dignity of mind, 

And pure simplicity of wish and will, 

''riiosc sanctified abodes of peaceful man, 
Pleased (though to hardship bom, and com- 
passed round 509 

With danger, varying as the seasons change), 
Pleased with his daily task, or, if not pleased, 
Contented, from the moment that the dawn 
(Ah ! surely not without attendant gleams 
Of soul-illumination) calls him forth 
To industry, by glistenings flung on rocks. 
Whose evening sha<lows lead him to repose. 

Well might a stranger look with bound- 
ing heart 

Down on a green recess, the first I saw 
Of those deep haunts, an aborighial vale, 
Quiet and lorded over and j)ossessed 520 
By naked huts, wood-built, aud sown like 
tcuits 

Or Indian cabins over the fresh lawns 
And by the river side. 

That very day, 

From a bare ridge we also first beheld 
Unveih'd the summit of Mont Blanc, and 
grieved 

To have a soulless image on the eye 
That had usurjwd u|x>n a living thought 
That nc\er more could be. The wondrous 
Vale 

Of Chaniouny stretehed far l)elow, and 
soon 

With its dumb cataracts and streams of 
ice, 530 

A motionless arrav of mighty waves, 

Five rivers broad and vast, matle rich 
aimmds. 

And reconciled ns to nullities; 

There small birds warble from the leafy 
trees, 

The eagle soai*s high in the element, 

There doth the reaper hind the yellow 
sheaf. 

The maiden spread the haycock in the sun, 
While Winter like a Avell-tamed lion walks, 
Descending from the moimtain to make 
sport 

Among the cottages by beds of flowers. 540 
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Whatever in this wide circuit we beheld, 
Or heard, was fitted to our unripe state 
Of iuteUect and heart. With such a book 
Before our eyes, we could not choose but 
read 

Lessons of genuine brotherhood, the plain 
And universal rejison of mankind, 

The truths of yoimg and old. Nor, side by 
side 

Pacing, two social pilgrims, or alone 
Each with his humour, could we fail to 
abound 

In dreams and fictions, pensively comiK)sed : 
Dejection taken uj) for pleasure’s sake, 551 
And gilded sympathies, the willow wreath. 
And sober posies of funereal flowers, 
Gathered among those solitudes sublime 
From formal gardens of the lady Sorrow, 
Did sweeten many a meditative hour. 

Yet still in me with those soft luxuries 
Mixed something of stern mood, an under- 
thii^t 

Of vigour seldom utterly allayed : 

And &om that som*ce how different a sad- 
ness 560 

Would issue, let one incident makt* known. 
When from the Vallais we had turned, and 
clomb 

Along the Simplon’s steep and rugged road. 
Following a band of muleteers, we reached 
A halting-place, wdiere all together took 
Their noon-tide meal. Htistily rose our 
guide. 

Leaving us at the board; awhile we lin- 
gered, 

Then paced the beaten downward way that 
led 

Bight to a rough stream’s edge, and there 
broke off; 

The only track now visible was one 570 
That from the torrent’s further brink held 
forth 

Conspicuous invitation to ascend 
A lofty mountain. After brief delay 
Crossing the unbridged stream, that road 
we took, 

And clomb with eagerness, till anxious 
fears 

Intruded, for we failed to overtake 
Our comrades gone before. By fortunate 
chance, 

While every moment added doubt to doubt, 
A peasant met us, from whose mouth we 
learned 


That to the spot which had perplexed us 
first 580 

We must descend, and there should find the 
road, 

Which in the stony channel of the stream 
Lay a few steps, and then along its banks; 
And, that our future course, all plam to 
sight, 

Was downwards, with the current of tliat 
stream. 

I Loth to believe what we so grieved to hear, 
For still we had hopes that pointed to the 
clouds, 

I We questioned him again, and yet again; 

I But every word that from the peasant’s lips 
! Came in reply, translated by our feelings, 
i Ended in this, — that we had crossed the 
j Alps. 59 1 

Imagination — here the Power so called 
Through sad incompetence of human speech, 
That awful Power rose from the mind’s 
abyss 

Like an unfathereKl vajH>ur that enwraps, 
At once, some lonely tiaveller. I was lost; 
Halted without an effort to break through ; 
But to my conscious soul I now can say — 

I recognise thy glory: ” in such strength 
Of usurpation, when the light of sense 600 
(xoes out, but with a flash that has revealed 
The invisible world, doth greatness make 
abofle, 

There harbours; whether we be young or 
old, 

Our destiny, our being’s heart and home, 

Is with infinitude, and only there; 

With hope it is, ho])e that can never die, 
Effort, and expectation, and desire, 

And something evermore about to be. 
Under such banners militant, the soul 
Seeks for no trophies, struggles for no 
spoils 610 

That may attest her prowess, blest in 
thoughts 

That are their own perfection and reward, 
Strong in herself and in beatitude 
That hides her, like the mighty flood of 
Nile 

Poured from his f oimt of Abyssinian clouds 
To fertilise the whole Egyptian plain. 

The melancholy slackening that ensued 
Upon those tidings by the peasant given 
Was soon dislodged. Downwards we huiv 
ried fast, 
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And, with the half-shaped road which we 
had missed, 620 

Entered a narrow chasm. The brook and 
road 

Were fellow-travellers in this gloomy strait, 
And with them did we journey several hours 
At a slow pace. The immeasm’able height 
Of woods decaying, never to be decayed, 
The stationary blasts of waterfalls, 

And in the narrow rent at every turn 
Winds thwai-ting winds, bewildered and for- 
lorn, 

The torrents shooting from the clear blue 
sky. 

The rocks tliat muttered close upon oiur 
ears, 630 

Black drizzling crags that spake by the 
way-side 

As if a voice were in them, the sick sight 
And giddy prospect of the raving stream, 
The unfettered clouds and region of the 
Heavens, 

Tumult and peace, the darkness and the 
light — 

Were all like workings of one mind, the 
features 

Of the some face, blossoms uj)on one tree; 
Cliaracten^ of the great Apocalypse, 

The tyj)es and symbols of Eternity, 

Of first, and last, and midst, and without 
end. 6^0 

That night our lo<lging was a house that 
stood 

Alone within the valley, at a }x)int 
Where, tumbling from aloft, a torrent 
swelled 

The rapid stream whose margin we had 
trod; 

A dreary mansion, large beyond all need. 
With high and smcious rooms, deafened 
and stunned 

Bjr noise of waters, making iimocent sleep 
Lie melancholy among weary bones. 

Uprisen betimes, our journey we re- 
newed, 

Led by the stream, ere noon-tlay magni- 
fied 650 

Into a lordly river, broad and deep. 
Dimpling along in silent majesty. 

With mountains for its neighbours, and in 
view 

Of distant mountains and theii* snowy tops. 
And thus proceeding to Locarno’s Lake, 


Fit resting-place for such a visitant. 
Locarno ! spreading out in width like 
Heaven, 

How dost thou cleave to the poetic heart, 
Bask in the sunshine of the memory; 

And Como ! thou, a treasure whom the 
eai’th 660 

Keeps to herself, confined as in a depth 
Of Abyssinian priviusy. I spake 
Of thee, thy chestnut woods, and garden 
plots 

Of Indian corn tended by dark-eyed maids; 
Thy lofty steeps, and pathways roofed with 
vines, 

Winding from house to house, from town 
to town, 

Sole link that binds them to each other; 
walks, 

T^(*ague after league, and cloLstral avenues, 
Where silence dwells if music be not there: 
While yet a youth undisciplined in verse, 
Through fond ambition of that hour I 
strove 671 

To chant your praise; nor can approach 
you now 

Ungreeted by a more melodious Song, 
Where toiujs of Nature smoothed by learned 
Art 

May flow in lasting current. Like a breeze 
Or sunbeam over your domain I passed 
! In motion without }>ause; but ye have 
i ^ left 

Your beauty with me, a serene accord 
Of forms and colours, ])assive, yet endowed 
In their suhmissiveness with jwjwer as sweet 
And gracious, alnmst, might 1 dare to say, 
As virtue is, or gomlness; sweet as love, 68» 
Or the rememhranee of a generous deed, 
Or mildest visitations of pure thought, 
When Ood, the giver of all joy, is thanked 
Religiously, in silent blessedness; 

Sweet as this last herself, for such it is. 

W'^ith those delightful pathways we ad- 
vanced, 

For two days’ spjice, in presence of the 
Lake, 

That, stretching far among the Alps, as- 
simie<l 690 

A character more stern. The second night, 
From sleep awakened, and misled by sound 
Of the church clock telling the hours with 
strokes 

Whose imi)ort then we had not learned, we 
rose 
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By moonlight, doubting not that day was 
nigh, 

And that meanwhile, by no uncertain path, 
Along the winding margin of the lake, 

Led, as before, we should behold the scene 
Hushed in profound repose. We left the 
town 

Of Gravedona with this hope; but soon 700 
Were lost, bewildered among woods im- 
mense, 

And on a rock sate down, to wait for day. 
An open place it was, and overlooked. 

From high, the sullen water far beneath, 
On which a dull red image of the moon 
Lay bedded, ehangijig oftentimes its form 
Like an uneasy snake. From hour to hour 
We sate and sate, wondering, as if the 
night 

Had been ensnared by witchci*aft. On the 
rock 

At last we stretched our weary limbs for 
sleep, 710 

But could not sleep, tormented by the stings 
Of insects, which, with noise like that of 
noon. 

Filled all the woods: the cry f)f unknown 
birdvs; 

The mountains more by blackness visible 
And their own size, than any outward 
light; 

The breathless wilderness of clouds; the 
clock 

That told, with unintelligible voice. 

The widely parted hours; the noise of 
streams, 

And sometimes rustling motions nigh at 
hand, 

That did not leave us free from j>ersonal 
fear; 720 

And, lastly, the withdrawing moon, that 
set 

Before us, while she still was high in 
heaven; — 

These were our food; and such a summer’s 
night 

Followed that pair of golden days that 
shed 

On Como’s Lake, and all that round it lay, 
Their fairest, softest, happiest influence. 

But here I must break off, and bid fare- 
well 

To days, each offering some new sight, or 
fraught 

With some untried adventure, in a course 


Prolonged till sprinklings of autumnal 
snow 730 

Checked our imwearied steps. Let this 
alone 

Be mentioned as a parting word, that not 
In hollow exultation, dealing out 
Hyj)erboles of praise comparative; 

Not rich one moment to be i>oor for ever; 
Not ])rostrate, overborne, as if the mind 
Herself were nothing, a mere pensioner 
On outward forms — did we in presence 
stand 

Of that magnificent region. On the front 
Of this wliole 8oiig is written that my 
heart 740 

Must, in such Temple, needs have offered 

A different Avorship. finally, whate’er 
I saw, or heard, or felt, was but a stream 
'riiat flowed into a kimlred sirtnani ; a giile, 
Confederate wdib the current of the soul, 
'To speed my voAage; every sound or sight, 
In its d<"gree of ]>ower, ailministered 
'Fo grandeur or to tenderness, — to the one 
T)ii •ectlv, but to tender thoughts by means 
T^oss often insbintaneoiis in effect; 750 

Led m<* to these* by piths that, in the main, 
W(‘re more cirenitons, but not less sure 
Duly to reach the point marked out by 
Heaven. 

Oil, most beloved Friend ! a glorious 
time, 

A happy time that was; triumphant looks 
Were tlu'n the common language of all 
eyes; 

As if awaked from sleep, the Nations hailed 
Their great expectancy: the fife of war 
Was then a sjiirit-stirring sound indeed, 

A blackbird’s whistle in a budding grove. 
We left the Swiss exulting in the fate 761 
Of tlieir near neighbours; and, when 
shortening fast 

Our pilgrimage, nor distfint far from home, 
We crossed the Brabant armies on the fret 
For battle in the cause of Liberty. 

A .stri])ling, scarcely of tlie household then 
Of social life, I looked ujK>n these things 
As from a distance; heard, and saw, and 
felt, 

Was touched, but with no intimate concern; 
I seemed to move along them, as a bird 770 
Moves through the air, or as a fish pursues 
Its sport, or feeds in its proper element; 

I wanted not that joy, I did not need 
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Such help; the ever-liviiig imiverse, 

Turn where I might, was oi)ening out its 
glories, 

And the independent spii*it of pure youth 
Called forth, at every season, new delights. 
Spread round my steps like sunshine o’er 
green fields. 


BOOK SEVENTH 
RESIDENCE IN LONDON 

Six changeful years have vanished since I 
first 

Poured out (saluted by that quiekoning 
breeze 

Which met me issuing from tlie City^s 
walls) 

A glad preamble to this Verst*; I sang 
Aloud, with fervour irresistible 
Of short-lived transport, like a torrent 
bursting, 

From a blaf*k thunder-eloud, down Seafeirs 
side 

To rush and disappear. But soon brokt^ 
forth 

(So willed the Muse) a less imjaduous 
stream, v 

That liowed awhile with unabating strength. 
Then 8top])ed for years; not audibli* again 
Before last primros(*-tiiiie. Beloved Fritaid ! 
The assurance which then (dieered some 
heavy thoughts 

On thy departurt* to a foi-eign land 
Has failed; too slowly moves the j>roiniscd 
work. 

Through the whole summer liave I b(*eu at 
rest, 

Partly from voluntary holiday, 

And part through outward hindrance. But 
J heard, 

After the hour of sunset yester-even, 
Sitting within doors between light and 
dark, 20 

A choir of redbreasts gathered somewdiere 
near 

My threshold, — minstrels from the distiuit 
woods 

Sent in on Winter’s service, to announce. 
With preparation artful and benign, 

That the rough lord had left the surly 
North 

On his accustomed jouru«\y. The delight, 
Due to this timely itotice, unawares 
Smote me, and, listening, I in whispers said, 


“Ye heartsome Choristers, ye and I will be 
Associates, and, unscared by blustering 
winds, 30 

Will chant together.” Thei^pafter, as the 
sliades 

Of twilight deejiened, going forth, I spied 
A glow-worm midenieath a dusky plume 
Or canopy of yet unwithered fern, 
Clear-shining, like a hermit’s taper seen 
Tlirough a thick forest. Silence touched 
me here 

No less than sound had done before; the 
child 

Of Summer, lingering, shining, by herself. 
The voiceless worm on the unfrequented 
hills, 

Seemed sent on the same errand with the 
choir 40 

Of Winter tliat had warbled at my door, 
And the whole year breathed tenderness 
luid love. 

The last night’s genial feeling overflowed 
Upon this morning, and my favourite grove. 
Tossing in sunshine its dark boughs aloft, 
As if to mak(‘ the strong wind visible, 
Wak«‘s in me agitations like its own, 

A spirit friendly to the Poet’s task. 

Which we will now resume with lively hope, 
Nor checked by anght of tamer argument 
Tliat lies before us, needful to be told. 31 

lleturii(‘d from that exeursion, soon I bade 
Farewell for ever to the sheltered seats 
Of gowned students, quitted hall and 
bower, 

And every comfort of that * privileged 
gi'ound, 

Well pleased to ]>itcb a vagrant tent among 
Tlic uiifenccd i cgious of society. 

Yet, undetermined to what course of life 
I should ail here, and seeming to |x>ssess 
A little space of intermediate time 60 

At full command, to London tii’st I timned, 
In no disturbance of excessive hope, 

By personal ambition uiienslaved, 

Frugal as tb(*re was need, and, though 
self-willed, 

From dangerous passions free. Three 
years had flown 

Since 1 had felt in lieart and soul the shock 
Of the huge town’s first presence, and had 
jmced 

Her endless streets, a tninsieiit visitant: 
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Now, fixed aniid that concourse of mankind 
Where Pleasure whirls about incessantly, 70 
And life and labour seem but one, 1 filled 
An idler’s pl^e; an idler well content 
To have a house (what matter for a home ?) 
T^t owned him; living cheerfully abroad 
With unchecked fancy ever on the stir, 

And all my young affections out of doors. 

There was a time when whatsoe’er is 
feigned 

Of airy palaces, and gardens built 
By Genii of romance; or hath in grave 
Authentic history been set forth of Rome, 
Alcairo, Babylon, or Persepolis; Si 

Or given upon report by pilgrim frhirs, 

Of golden cities ten months’ journey deep 
Among Tai'tarian wilds — fell short, far 
short, 

Of what my fond simplicity believed 
And thought of London — held me by a 
chain 

Less strong of wonder and obscure delight. 
Whether the bolt of childhood’s Fancy sliot 
For me beyond its ordinary mark, 

’Twere vain to ask; but in our flock of 
boys <)<> 

Was One, a cripple from his birth, whom 
chance 

Summoned from school to London; fortu- 
nate 

And envied traveller ! Wlien the Boy 
returned, 

After short absence, curiously I scanned 
His mien and person, nor was free, in sooth, 
From disappointment, not to find some 
change 

In look and air, from that new region 
brought, 

As if from Fairy-land. Much I questioned 
him; 

And every word he uttered, on my ears 
Fell flatter than a caged parrot’s note, 100 
That answers unexpectedly awry, 

And mocks the prompter’s listening. Mar- 
vellous things 

Had vanity (quick Spirit that appears 
Almost as deeply seated and as strong 
In a Child’s heart as fear itself) conceived 
For my enjoyment. Would that I could 
now 

Recall what then I pictimed to myself, 

Of mitred Prelates, Lords in ermine clad, 
The King, and the King’s Palace, and, not 
last. 


Nor least, Heaven bless him I the renowned 
Lord Mayor. no 

Breams not unlike to those which once begat 
A change of pui*pose in young Whittington, 
When lie, a friendless and a drooping boy, 
Sate on a stone, and heard the bells speak 
out 

Articulate music. Above all, one thought 
Baffled my understanding: how men lived 
Even next-door neighbours, as we say, yet 
still 

Strangers, not knowing each the other’s 
name. 

Oh, wondrous power of words, by simple 
faith * t u) 

Licensed to take the meaning that we love ! 
Vauxhall and Raiielagh ! I then had heard 
Of your green groves, and wilderness of 
lamj)s 

Dimming tlu‘ stars, and fireworks magical, 
And gorgeous ladies, under splendid domes. 
Floating in dance, or warbling high in air 
The songs of spirits ! Nor hatl Fimcy 
fed 

With less delight upon that other class 
Of marvels, broad -day wonders j)ermanent: 
The River proudly bridged; the dizzy top 
And Whispering (xallery of St. Paul’s; the 
tombs 150 

Of Westmuister; the Giants of Guildhall; 
Bedlam, and those carved maniacs at the 
gates, 

Perjwtually recumbent; Statues — man, 
And the horse under him — in gilded l>omp 
Adorning flowery gardens, ’mid vast 
sejuares; 

The Monument, and that Chamber of the 
Tower 

Where England’s sovereigns sit in long 
army, 

Their steeds bestriding, — every mimic 
shaiie 

Cased in the gleaming mail the monarch 
wore, 

Whether for gorgeous tournament ad- 
dressed, 140 

Or life or death iq)on the battle-fleld. 

Those bold imaginations in due time 
Had vanished, leaving others in their stead: 
And now I looked upon the living scene; 
Familiarly perused it; oftentimes, 

In spite of strongest disappointment, pleased 
Through courteous self-submission, as a tax 
Paid to the object by prescriptive right. 
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Rise up, thou monstrous aut-hill on the 
plain 

Of a too busy world ! Before me flow, 150 
Thou endless stream of men and moving 
things ! 

Thy every-day appearance, as it strikes — 
With wonder heightened, or sublimed by 
awe — 

Oil strangers, of all ages; the quick dance 
Of colours, lights, and forms ; the deafening 
din; 

The comers and the goers face fo face, 

Face after face ; the string of dazzling wares, 
Shop after shop, with symbols, blazoned 
names. 

And all the tradesman’s honours overhead: 
Here, fronts of houses, like a title-page, lOo 
With letters liuge inscribed from top to 
toe, 

Stationed above the door, like guardian 
saints; 

There, allegoric shapes, female or male, 

Or physiognomies of real men, 
Land-warriors, kings, or admirals of the 
sea, 

Boyle, Shaksjieare, Newton, or the attrac- 
tive head 

Of some quack-doctor, famous in his day. 

Meanwhile the roar continues, till at 
length, 

Escaped as from an enemy, we turn 
Abruptly into some sequestered nook, 170 
Still as a sheltered place when winds blow 
loud ! 

At leisure, thence, through tracts of thin 
resort, 

And sights and sounds that come at inter- 
vals, 

We take our way. A raree-show is here. 
With childi*en gathered round; another 
street 

Presents a company of dancing dogs, 

Or dromedary, with im antic pair 
Of monkeys on his back ; a minstrel band 
Of Savoyards; or, single and alone. 

An English ballati-singer. Private courts. 
Gloomy as coffins, and unsightly lanes iSi 
Thrilled by some female vendor’s scream, 
belike 

The very shrillest of all London cries. 

May then entangle our impatient steps ; 
Conducted through tliose labyrinths, un- 
awares. 

To privileged regions and inviolate, 


* 7 * 


Where from their airy lodges studious 
lawyers 

Look out on waters, walks, and gardens 
green. 

Thence back into the throng, imtil we 
reach, 

Following the tide that slackens by degrees. 
Some half-frequented scenes, where wider 
streets 19 1 

Bring straggling breezes of suburban air. 
Here files of ballads dangle from dead walls; 
Advertisements, of giant-size, from high 
Press forward, in all colours, on the sight; 
These, bold in conscious merit, lower down; 
That^ fronted with a most imposing word, 
Is, peradventure, one in masquerade. 

As on the broadening causeway we advance, 
Behold, turned upwards, a face hard and 
strong 200 

In lineaments, and red with over-toil. 

*T is one encountered here and everywhere; 
A travelling cripple, by the trunk cut short, 
And stumping on his arms. In sailor’s garb 
Another lies at length, beside a range 
Of well-formed ch^acters, with chalk in- 
scribed 

Upon the smooth flat stones: the Nurse is 
here. 

The Bachelor, that loves to sun himself, 
The military Idler, and the Dame, 

That field-ward takes her walk with decent 
steps. 210 

Now homeward through the thickening 
hubbub, where 

See, among less distinguishable shapes. 

The begging scavenger, with hat in hand; 
The Italian, as he thrids his way with care. 
Steadying, far-seen, a frame of images 
Upon his head ; with basket at his breast 
The J ew ; the stately and slow-moving Turk, 
With freight of slippers piled beneath his 
arm ! 

Enough; — the mighty concourse I sur- 
veyed 

With no unthinking mind, well pleased to 
note 220 

Among the crowd all specimens of man. 
Through all the colours which the sun be- 
stows, 

And every character of form and face: 

The Swede, the Russian; from the genial 
south. 
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The Frenchman and the Spaniard; from re- 
mote 

America, the Hnnter-Indiaii; Moors, 
Malays, Lascars, the Tartar, the Chinese, 
And Negro Ladies in white muslin gowns. 

At leisure, then, 1 viewed, from day to 
day. 

The spectacles within doors, — birds and 
beasts 230 

Of every nature, and strange plants con- 
vened 

From every clime; and, next, those sights 
that ape 

The absolute presence of reality, 
Expressing, as in mirror, sea and land. 

And w'hat earth is, and what she has to 
show. 

I do not here allude to subtlest craft, 

By means refined attaining purest ends, 

But imitations, fondly made in plain 
Confession of man’s weakness and his loves. 
Whether the Painter, whose ambitious skill 
Submits to nothing less than taking in 241 
A whole horizon’s circuit, do with jiower. 
Like that of angels or commissioned spirits, 
Fix us upon some lofty pinnacle, 

Or in a snip on waters, with a world 
Of life, and life-like mockery beneath. 
Above, behind, far stretching and before; 
Or more mechanic artist represent 
By scale exact, in model, wood or clay, 249 
From blended colours also borrowing help, 
Some miniature of famous spots or tliing.s, — 
St. Peter’s Church; or, more aspiring aim, 
In microscopic vision, Rome lierself ; 

Or, haply, some choice rural haunt, — the 
Falls 

Of Tivoli; and, high upon that steep. 

The Sibyl’s mouldering Temple ! every tree, 
Villa, or cottage, lurking among rocks 
Throughout the landscape ; tuft, .stone 
scratch minute — 

All that the traveller sees when he is there. 

Add to these exhibitions, mute and still, 
Others of wider scope, where living men. 
Music, and shifting pantomimic scenes, 262 
Diversified the allurement. Need 1 fear 
To mention by its name, as in degree, 
Lowest of these and humblest in attempt. 
Yet richly graced with honours of her own. 
Half-rural Sadler’s Wells ? Though at that 
time 

Intolerant, as is the way of youth 


Unless itself be pleased) here more than 
once 269 

Taking my seat, I saw (nor blush to add. 
With ample recompense) giants and dwarfs, 
Clowns, conjurors, posture-masters, harle- 
quins. 

Amid the uproar of the rabblement, 
Perform their feats. Nor was it mean de- 
light 

To watch crude Nature work in untaught 
minds ; 

To note th# laws and progress of belief; 
Though obstinate on this way, yet on that 
How willingly wc travel, and how far ! 

To have, for instance, brought upon the 
scene 379 

The champion, Jack the Giant-killer: Lo ! 
He dons his coat of darkness; on the stage 
Walks, and achieves his wonders, from the 
eye 

Of living Mortal covert, “ as the moon 
Hid ill her vacant interlunar cave.” 
Delusion bold ! and how can it be wrought ? 
The garb he wears is black as death, the 
word 

“ Invisible ” flames forth u j>on his chest. 

Here, too, were “ forms and pressures of 
the time,” 

Rough, bold, as Grecian comedy displayed 
When Art was young; dramas of living 
men, 290 

And recent things yet warm with life; a 
sea-fight, 

Shipwveck, or some domestic incident 
Divulged by Truth and magnified by Fame; 
Such as the daring brotherhood of late 
Set forth, too serious theme for that light 
place — 

I mean, O distant Friend ! a story drawn 
From our ow^ii ground, — the Maid of But- 
termere, — 

And how% imfaithful to a virtuous wife 
Deserted and deceived, the Spoiler came 
And wooed the artless daughter of the liills, 
And wedded her, in cruel mockery 
Of love and marriage bonds. These words 
to thee 

Must needs bring back the moment when 
we first. 

Ere the broad world rang witli the maiden’s 
name, 

Beheld her serving at the cottage inn; 

Both stricken, as she entered or withdrew, 
With admiration of her modest mien 
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And carriage, marked by imexampled grace. 
We since that time not iinfamiliarly 
Have seen her, — her discretion have ob- 
served, 3*0 

Her jnst opinions, delicate reserve, 

Her paticiKie, and humility of mind 
Unspoiled by commendation and the excess 
Of public notice — an offensive light 
To a meek spirit suffering inwardly. 

From this memorial tribute to my theme 
I was retiu'iiing, when, with sundry forms 
Commingled — shaJH^s which met me in the 
way 

That we must tread — thy image rose again, 
Maiden of Huttermerc^ ! Slie lives in peace 
Upon the spot where she was I)oru and reared ; 
Without contamination doth siie live 
In (juietness, without anxiety : 

Beside the mountain ciiaixd, sl<‘eps in earth 
Her new-born infant, fearless as a lamb 
That, thither driven from some unsheltered 
place, 

Rests underneath the little rock-like {)ile 
When storms are raging. Happy are they 
both — 

Mother and child ! — These* feelings, in 
themselves .u’</ j 

Trite, do yet .scarcely seem so when I tliink | 
On thOvSe ingenuous moments <d‘ our youth j 
Ere we have learnt by use to slight the 
crimes 

And sorrows of the world. Those simple 
days 

Are now my theme; and, foremost of the 
scenes, 

Which yet survive in memory, aj^pears 
One, at whose eentre sate a lovely Boy, 

A 8 jK)rtive infant, who, for .six mouths’ 
spfiee. 

Not more, luul been of age to deal about 
Articulate prattle — Child as beautiful 
As ever clung aromid a mother’s ncek, 340 
Or father fondly gazed u}k)h with pi-ide. 
I’here, too, conspicuous for stature tall 
And large diirk eyes, l)esuh‘ h(‘r infant .stocKl 
The mother; but, upon her cheeks diffused, 
False tints too well imcorded with the glare 
From play-house lustres thrown without re- 
serve 

On every object near. The Boy had been 
The pride and pleasure of Jill lookers-on 
In whatsoever place, but seemed in this 
A sort of alien scattered from the clouds. 

Of lusty vigour, more than inf iin tine 351 


He was m limb, in cheek a summer rose 
Just thi*ee parts blown — a cottage-child — 
if e’er, 

By cottage-door on breezy m 3 untain-side. 
Or in some sheltering vale, was seen a 
babe 

By Nature’s gifts so favoured. Upon a 
boai*d 

Decked with refreshments had this child 
been placed, 

11 h little stage in tlie vast theatre, 

And tiu‘re he sate, surrounded with a 
throng 

Of chaiicti sj>ectators, chiefly dissolute men 
And .‘shameless women, treated and ca- 
ressed; 361 

Ate, drank, and with the fruit and glasses 
played, 

While oaths and laughter and indecent 
speech 

Were rife about him as the soiig.s of birds 
Contending after showers. I'he mother 
now' 

Is fading out of memory, but I see 
The lovely Boy .'us I beheld him then 
Among the wretched and the falsely gay, 
Like one of those w'ho walked with nail* 
unsiiiged 3K) 

Amid the fiery furnace. Charms and spells 
MutU*rcd on l)lack and spiteful instigation 
Ha\(; htopped, as some l)elieve, the kind- 
liest growths. 

Ah, with how different spirit might a prayer 
Have been ])rcferred, that this fair creature, 
elH‘eked 

By special privilege of Nature’s love. 
Should in his ehildliood he detained for 
ever ! 

But with its universal freight the tide 
Hath rolled along, and this bright imiocent, 
Mary ! may now liave lived till he could 
look 379 

With (‘uvy on thy namele.ss babe that sleeps, 
Beside the mountain ehaind, uiidistiu’bed. 

Fom* ra})id years had scarcely then been 
told 

Since, travelling southward from omp pas- 
toral hills, 

1 heard, and for the first time in my life. 
The voice of woman utter blasphemy — 
Saw woman as she is, to open shame 
Abandoned, and tlie pride of public vice; 

I shuddered, for a harrier seemed at once 
Thrown in that from humanity divorced 
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Humanity, splitting the race of man 390 
In twain, yet leaving the same outward 
form. 

Distress of iiTmd ensued upon the sight, 
And ardent meditation. Later years 
Brought to such spectacle a milder sadness, 
Feelings of pui‘e commiseration, grief 
For the individual and the overt lirow 
Of her souVs beauty; farther I was then 
But seldom led, or wished to go; in truth 
The sorrow of the ])assioii stopped me 
there. 

But let me now, less moved, in order 
take 400 

Our argument. Enough is said to show 
How casual incidents of real life. 

Observed where jmstime only had been 
sought, 

Outweighed, or put to fliglit, the set events 
And measured passions of the stage, albeit 
By Siddoiis trod in the fulness of lier jwwer. 
Yet was the theatre my dear delight; 

The very gilding, lamps and painted scrolls, 
And all the mean upholstery of the place, 
Wanted not animation, when the tide 410 
Of pleavsure ebbed but to return as fast 
With the ever-shifting figiires of the scene, 
Soleimi or gay: wdieiher some beauteous 
dame 

Advanced in radiance through a deep rt'cess 
Of thick entangled forest, like the moon 
Opening the clouds ; or sovereign king, 
announced 


The antics striving to outstrip each other, 
Were all received, the least of them not 
lost, 

With an unmeasured welcome. Through 
the night, 

Between the show, and many-headed mass 
Of the spectators, and each several nook 
Filled wdth its fray or brawl, how eagerly 
And with what flashes, as it were, the mind 
Turned this way — tliat way ! sportive and 
alert 

And watchful, as a kitten when at play, 
While winds are eddying roiuid her, among 
straws 440 

And rustling leaves. Eiiclianting age and 
sweet ! 

Komanti<* almost, looked at through a S{>aco, 
IJow small, of intervening years ! For then, 
llumgh surely no mean progress had been 
made 

In ineditiitions holy and sublime, 

Yet something of a girlish ehild-like gloss 
Of novelty survived for scenes like these; 
Enjoyment ha]>lY handed down from times 
When at a eountry-playhousc, some rude 
barn 

Trieke<l out for that proud use, if I per- 
chance 4^0 

Caught, on a summer evening through a 
chink 

In ilu‘ old wall, an uiiexj)ec*ted glijn})se 
Of daylight, the bare thought of where I 
was 

(Tladdenecl me more than if I had been led 


With flourishing trimipet, came in full- j 
blown state 

Of the workVs greatness, winding round 
with train 

Of. courtiers, banners, and a length of 
guards; 

Or captive led in abject weeds, and jin- 
gling 420 

His slender manacles; or romping girl 
Bounced, leapt, and pawed the air; or 
mumbling sire, 

A scare-crow pattern of old age dressed up 
In all the tatters of infirmity 
All loosely put together, hobbled in, 
Stumping upon a cane with which lie smites, 
From time to time, the solid boards, and 
makes them 

Prate somewhat loudly of the whereabout 
Of one so overloaded with his years. 

But what of this ! the laugh, the grin, gri- 
mace, 430 


Into a daz/.ling cavern of romance, 
(’row'ded with Genii busy among works 
Not to be looked at by the launmon sun. 

The matter that detains us now may 
seem, 

To many, neither dignified enough 
Nor arduous, yet will not be scorned by 
them, 460 

Who, looking inward, Iwive observed the 
ties 

That bind the perisliable hours of life 
Each to the other, and the curious props 
By which the world of memory and thought 
Exists and is sustained. More lofty themes, 
Such as at least do wear a prouder face, 
Solicit our regard ; but when I think 
Of these, I feel the imaginative power 
Languish within me; even then it slept, 
When, pressed by tragic siijBfermgs, the 
heart 470 
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WaB more than full; amid my sobs and 
tears 

It slept) even in the pregnant season of 
youth. 

For though I was most passionately moved 
And yielded to all changes of the scene 
With an obsequious promptness, yet the 
storm 

Passed not beyond the suburbs of the mind; 
Save when realities of ac!t and mien, 

The incarnation of the spirits that move 
In liarmony amid the Poet’s world, 

Rose to ideal grandeur, or, called forth 480 
By power of contrast, made me recognise, 
As at a glance, the things which I had 
shaf)ed. 

And yet not shaped, liad seen and scarcely 
seen, 

When, having closed the mighty Shak- 
speare’s ))age, 

I mused, and thought, and felt, in soli- 
tude. 


Pass we from entertaimneiits, that are 
such 

Professedly, to others titled higlier, 

Yet, in the estimate of youth at least. 

More near akin to those than names im- 


pIy» — 

I mean the brawls of law;j"(*rs in their com*ts 

Before the ennined judge, or that great 
stage 401 

Where senators, tongue-favoured men, per- 
form, 

Admired and envied. Oh ! the beating 
heart, 

When one among the prime of tliese rose 


up, — 

One, of whose luiino from cliildliood we luul 
heard 

Fiimiliarly, a household term, like those, 
The Bedfords, Glosters, Salsburys, of old, 
Whom the fifth Harry talks of. !Sileuc*e ! 
hush ! 

This is no trxfler, no short-flighted wit, 

No stammerer of a minute, jwiin fully soo 
Delivered. No ! the Orator hatli yoked 
The Hours, like young Aurora, to Ins car: 
Thrice welcome Presence ! how can patience 
e’er 

Grow weary of attending on a track 
That kindles with such glory ! All are 
charmed, 

Astonished; like a hero in romance, 

He winds away his never-ending horn; 


Words follow words, sense seems to follow 
sense: 

What memory and what logic ! till the 
strain ^ 509 

Transcendent, superhuman as it seemed, 
Grows tedious even in a young man’s ear. 

Genius of Burke ! forgive the pen se- 
duced 

By specious wonders, and too slow to tell 
Of what the ingenuous, what bewildered 
men, 

Beghuiing to mistrust their boastful guides. 
And wise men, willing to grow wiser, 
caught, 

Rapt auditors ! from thy most eloquent 
tongue — 

Now mute, for ever mute in the cold grave. 
J see him, — old, hut vigorous in age, — 
Stjiiid like an oak w'hose shig-horn branches 
start 520 

Out of its leafy brow, the more to awe 
The younger brethren of the grove. But 
some — 

While he forewarns, denounces, launches 
forth, 

Against all systems built on abstract rights, 
Keen ridicule; the majesty proclaims 
Of Institutes and Laws, hallowed by time; 
Declares the vital ])ower of social ties 
Endeared by Custom; and with high dis- 
dain, 

Exploding upstai-t Theory, insists 
Upon the allegiance to which men are 
horn— 530 

Some — say at once a froward multitude — 
Murmur (for truth is Imted, where not 
loved) 

As the winds fret within the iEolian cave, 
Galled by their monarch’s cliain. The times 
Avere big 

With ominous change, which, night by 
'night, provoked 

Keen struggles, and black clouds of passion 
raised ; 

But memorable moments intervened, 

Wluui Wisdom, like the Goddess from 
.Jove’s brain, 

Brokti forth in armour of resplendent words, 
Stiirtling the Synod. Could a youth, and 
one ‘ 540 

In ancient story versed, whose breast had 
heaved 

Under the weight of classic eloquence, 

8it, see, and hear, imthankful, uninspired ? 
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Nor did the Piilpit’s oratory fail 
To achieve its higher triumph. Not unfelt 
Were its admoiiishments, nor lightly heard 
The awful ^truths delivered thence by 
tongues 

Endowed with various power to search the 
soul; 

Yet ostentation, doiuineering, oft 
Poured forth harangues, how sadly out of 
place ! — 550 , 

There have I seen a comely bachelor, 

Fresh from a toilette of two hours, ascend 
His rostrum, with seraphic glance look up. 
And, in a tone elaborately low 
Beginning, lead his voice tlirough many a 
maze 

A minuet course; and, winding up his j 
mouthy 

From time to time, into an orifice ' 

Most delicate, a lurking eyelet, small, 

And only not invisible, again 1 

Ope n it out, diffusing thcncc a smile 560 , 
Of rapt irradiation, exquisite. 

Meanwhile the Evangelists, Isaiah, Job, 
Moses, and he who penned, the other <lay, | 
The Death of Abel, Shaksj)earc, and the ! 
Banl 

Whose genius spangled o’er .a gloomy theme 
With fancies thick as his inspiring .stars, j 
And Ossian (doubt not — ’t is tlie naked ' 
truth) ' 

Summoned from streamy Morven — each i 
and all ! 

Would, in their turns, lend ornaments and I 
flowers 

To entwine the crook of eloquence that 
helped c/o * 

This pretty Shepherd, pride of all the plains, . 
To rule and guide his captivated flock. 1 

I glance but at a few conspicuous marks. 
Leaving a thousand others, tliat, in hall, 
Court, theatre, conventicle, or shop, ^ 

In public room or private, park or street, 
Eaeh fondly reared on his own jtedestal, i 

Looked out for admiration. Folly, vice, ■ 
Extravagance in gesture, mien, and dress, | 
And all the strife of singularity, 580 : 

Lies to the ear, and lies to every sense — i 
Of these, and of the living shapes they 
wear, 

There is no end. Such candidates for re- 
gard, 

Although well pleased to be where they 
were found, 


I did not hunt after, nor greatly prize, 

Nor made unto myself a secret boast 
Of reading them with quick and curious 
eye; 

But, as a common produce, things that are 
To-day, to-morrow will be, took of them 
Such willing note, as, on some errand bound 
That asks not speed, a traveller might be- 
stow 591 

On sea-shells that bestrew the .sandy bea<!h, 
Or daisies swarming through the fields of 
Jime. 

But foolishness and madness in parade, 
Tlu)iigh most at home in this their dear 
domain, 

Arc scattered everywhere, no rarities, 

Even to the rudest novice of the Schools. 
Me, rather, it cini>loyed, to note, and keep 
In meiuory, thos(‘ individual sights 
Of courage, or integrity, or truth, 600 

Or teiulerne.ss, whieli there, set off by foil, 
Appear(‘d more touching. One will I se- 
lect — 

A Father- for he bore that sacred 
name ; — 

Him saw 1 , sitting in an open square, 
a eorner-stoJi<‘ of that low wall, 
Wherein were fixed the ii*on pales that 
ft'iicod 

A spaeioiLs grass-plot; there, in silence, 
sate 

JJiis One IMan, with a sh'kly babe out- 
str(d.ehed 

Ujwn his knee, whom he had thither 
brought 

For sunshine, and to bi-eathe the fresher 
air. 610 

Of those who passed, and me who looked at 
him, 

He took no heed; Init in his brawny arms 
(The Artificer was to the elbow bare, 

And from his work thi.s moment liad been 
stolen ) 

He held the child, and, bending over it, 

As if he were afraid both of the sim 
And of the air, which he had come to seek, 
Eyed the jjoor babe with love luiuttorable. 

As the black .storm upon the mountain top 
Sets off the sunbeam in the valley, so 620 
That huge fermenting mass of human-kind 
Serves as a solemn back-ground, or relief, 
To single forms and objects, whence they 
draw, 
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For feeling and contemplative regard, 

More than inherent liveliness and power. 
How oft, amid those overflowing streets, 
Have I gone forward with the crowd, and 
said 

Unto myself, “ The face of every one 
That passes by me is a mystery ! ” 

Thus have I looked, nor ceased to look, op- 
pressed 630 

By thoughts of what and whither, when 
and how, 

Until the shapes before my eyes became 
A second-sight procession, such as glides 
Over still mountains, or appears in dreams; 
And once, far-travelled in such mood, be- 
yond 

The reach of common indication, lost 
Amid the moving pagc*-ant, I was smitten 
Abruptly, with the view (a sight not rare) 
Of a Idind Beggar, who, with ujn iglit face, 
Sto(Kl, propped against a wall, upon his 
chest 640 

Wearing a written paper, to explain 
His story, whence he came, and who he 
was. 

Caught by the spectacle my mind turned 
round 

Aji with the might of w'att'rs; and apt type 
This label seemed of the utmost we can 
know, 

Both of ourselvtJS and of the universe; 

And, on the shajH) of that uimioving man, 
His steadfast face and sightless eyes, I 
gazed, 

As if admonished from another world. 


Unfrequent as in deserts; at late hours 
Of winter evenings, when unwholesome 
rains 

Are falling hard, with people yet astir, 

The feeble salutation from the voice 
Of some unhappy woman, now and then 
Ileaid as we pass, when no one looks about. 
Nothing is listened to. But these, I fear, 
Are falsely catalogued ; things that are, are 
not, 

As the mind answers to them, or the 
heart 670 

Is prompt, or slow, to feel. What say yon, 
then, 

To times, when half the city shall break 
out 

Full of one passion, vengeance, rage, or 
fear ? 

I'o executions, to a street on fire, 

Mobs, riots, or rejoicings ? From these 
sights 

Take. on<‘, — that ancient festival, the Fair, 
Holden where martyrs suffered in past 
time, 

And named of 8t. Bartholom<‘w; there, see 
A work completed to our liands, that lays, 
If any spe(*tacle on earth can do, 680 

The whole creative powers of man 
asleep ! — 

For once, the Muse’s help will we implore, 
And she shall h)dge us, wafted on her 
wings, 

Above tlie press and danger of the crowd, 
Upon soiiui showman’s platform. What a 
sliock 


Though reared upon the base of outwmd 
things, ; 

Structures like these the excited s])ii*it j 
mainly 

Builds for herself; scenes different there 
are, 

Full-formed, that take, witli small internal 
help, 

Possession of the faculties, — the ^K‘aee 
That comes with night; the deep solemnity 
Of nature’s intenncdkite hours of rest, 

When the great tide of human life stands 
still: 

The business of the day to come, unborn. 

Of that gone by, locked up, as iu the grave ; 
The blended calmness of the heavens and 
earth, 660 

Moonlight and stars, and empty streets, and 
sounds 


For eyes and ears ! what anarchy and din, 
Barbarian and infernal, — a jihantasma, 
Monstrous in (‘olour, motion, shape, sight, 
sound ! 

Bch>w, th(‘ oi>en space*, through every nook 
Of the wide area, twinkles, is alive 6.;o 
With beads; the midway region, and above. 
Is thronged with stiiring pictures and huge 
scrolls, 

Dumb proclamations of the Prodigpes; 

With chattering monkeys dangling from 
their jM)les, 

And children whirling in their roimdabouts; 
With those that stretch the neck and strain 
the eyes, 

And crack the voice in rivalship, the crowd 
Inviting; with buffoons against buffoons 
Orimacing, writhing, screaming, — him who 
grinds 

The hm-dy-gurdy, at the Addle weaves, 700 
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BAttles the salt>box, thumps the kettle- 
drum, 

And him who at the trumpet puffs his 
cheek^i, 

The silver-collared Negro with his timbrel, 

Equestrians, tumblers, women, girls, and 
boys, 

Blue-breeched, pink-vested, with high- 
towering plumes. — 

All moveables of wonder, from all parts. 

Are here — Albinos, painted Indiiins, 
Dwarfs, 

The Horse of knowledge, and the learned 

Pig. 

The Stone-eater, the man that swallows fire. 

Giants, Venti'iloquists, the Invisible Girl, 

The Bust tliat si>eaks and moves its gog- 
gling eyes, 71. 

The Wax- work, Clock-work, all the mar- 
vellous craft 

Of modern Merlins, Wild Beasts, Puppet- 
shows, 

All out-o’-the-way, far-fetched, jx^rverted 
things. 

All freaks of nature, all Promethean 
thoughts 

Of man, his dulness, madness, and their 
feats 

All jumbled up together, to com]X)se 

A Parliament of Monsters. Tents and 
Booths 

Meanwhile, as if the whole were one vast 
mill, 

Are vomiting, receiving on all sid(‘s, ^^o 

Men, Women, three-years’ Ciiildren, Babes 
in aims. 


Oh, blank confusion ! true epitome 
Of what the mighty City is herself, 

To thousands upon thousjmds of her sons. 
Living amid the same perpetual whirl 
Of trivial objects, melted and reduced 
To one identity, by differences 
That have no law, no meaning, «and no 
end — 

Oppression, under which even highest 
minds 

Must labour, whence the strongest are not 
free. 730 

But though the picture weary out the 

eye, 

By nature an unmanageable sight. 

It is not wholly so to him who looks 
In steadiness, who hath among least things 
An under-sense of greatest; sees the parts 


As parts, but with a feeling of the whole. 
This, of all acquisitions, first awaits 
On simdry and most widely different modes 
Of education, nor with least delight 
On that through which I passed. Atten- 
tion springs, 740 

And comprehensiveness and memory flow, 
From early converse with the works of God 
Amt)iig all regions; chiefly where appear 
Most obviously simplicity and power. 

Thhik, how the everlasting streiims and 
woods, 

Stretched and still stretching far and wide, 
exalt 

The roving Indian, on his desert sands: 
What grandeur not mifelt, what pregnant 
show 

Of beauty, meets the sim-burnt Arab’s eye : 
And, as the sea proi)els, from zone to 
zone, 750 

Its currents; magnifies its shoals of life 
Beyond all compass; spreads, and sends 
aloft 

Armies of c'louds, — even so, its powers and 
aspects 

Sha|>e for mankind, by prmciples as fixed, 
The views and as],irations of the soul 
To majesty. Like virtue have the forms. 
Perennial of tlH‘ ancient hills; nor less 
The changeful laiigiuige of their counte- 
nances 

Quickens the slumbering mind, and aids 
the th(»ughts, 

ll(,wevcr multitudinous, to move 760 

With order and relation. This, if still, 

As hitherto, in freedom 1 may sjieak, 

Not violating any jitst restraint, 

As may he lu)ped, of real modesty, — 

This did I feel, in London’s vast domain. 
The Spirit of Nature was upon me there; 
The soul of Beauty and enduring Life 
Vouchsafed her inspiration, and diffused, 
Through meagre lines and colours, and the 
press 

Of self-destroying, transitory things, 770 
Composure, and ennobling llarmony. 


BOOK EIGHTH 

RETROSPECT — EOVK OF NATURE I.EAO* 
ING TO LOVE OF MAN 

What sounds are those, Helvellyn, that 
are heard 

U p to thy summit, through the depth of air 
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Ascendiug, as if distance had the power 
To make the sounds more audible ? What 
crowd 

Covers, or sprinkles o*er, yon village green ? 
Crowd seems it, solitary hill ! to thee, 
Though but a little family of men, 
Shepherds and tillers of the ground — be- 
times 

Assembled with their children and their 
wives, 

And here and there a stranger intersjxjrsed. 
They hold a rustic fair — a festival, 1 1 
Such as, on this side now, and now on that, 
Repeated through his tributary vales, 
Helvellyn, in the silence of his rest, 

Sees annually, if clouds towards either 
ocean 

Blown from their favourite resting-place, or 
mists 

Dissolved, have left him an imshrouded 
head. 

Delightful day it is for all who dwell 
In this secluded glen, and eagerly 
They give it welcome. Long ere heat of 
noon, 20 

From byre or field the kine were brought; 
the sheep 

Ai*e {Rumed in cotes; the chaffering is 
begun. 

The heifer lows, uneasy at the voiee 
Of a new master; bleat the Hocks aloud. 
Booths are there none; a stall or two is 
here ; 

A lame man or a blind, the one to beg, 

The other to make music; hither, too, 

From far, with basket, slung upon her arm. 
Of hawker’s wares — books, pictures, combs, 
and pins — 

Some aged woman finds lier way again, 30 
Year after year, a j)uiicti«il visitant ! 

There also stsxnds a speech-maker by rote. 
Pulling the strings of ids boxed raree-show; 
And in tins lapse of many years may <;ome 
Prouder itinerant, mountebank, or he 
Whose wonders in a covered wain lie hid. 
But one there is, the loveliest of tlieni all, 
Some sweet lass of the valley, looking out 
For gains, and who that sees her would not 
buy ? 

Fruits of her father’s orchard are her wares. 
And with the ruddy produce she walks 
round 41 

Among the crowd, half pleased with, half 
ashamed 

Of, her new office, blushing restlessly. 


The children now are rich, for the old to-day 
Are generous as the young; and, if content 
With looking on, some ancient wedded pair 
Sit in the shade together; whUe they gaze, 
“ A cheerful smile unbends the wrinkled 
brow, 

The days departed start again to life, 

And all the scenes of childhood reappear. 
Faint, but more tranquil, like the changing 
sun 51 

To him wljo slept at noon and wakes at eve.” 
Thus gaiety and cheerfulness prevail, 
Spreading from young to old, fx*om old to 
young, 

And no one seems to want his share. — 
Immense 

Is the recess, the circumambient world 
Magnificent, by which they are embraced: 
They move about upon the soft green turf: 
How little they, they and their doings, 
seem, 

And all that they can further or obstruct ! 
Through utter weakness pitiably dear, 61 
As tender infants are: and yet how great I 
For all things serve them: them the morn- 
ing light 

Loves, as it glistens on the silent rocks; 

And them the silent rocks, which now from 
liiRh 

Look down upon them ; the rejaxsing clouds; 
The wiki brooks prattling from invisible 
haunts ; 

And old Ilclvollyn, conscious of the stir 
Which animates this day their calm abode. 

With deep devotion. Nature, did I feel, 70 
In that enormous City’s turbulent w'orld 
Of men and things, what benefit I owed 
To thee, and those domains of rural peiice, 
Whert* to tlie sense of beauty first my heart 
Was o])eued; tract more exquisitely fair 
■'rhaii that famed paradise of ten thousand 
trc‘es, 

Or Geliors matchless giirdens, for delight 
Of the Tartarian dynasty composed 
(Beyond that mighty wall, not fabulous, 79 
China’s stupendous mound) by patient toil 
Of myriads and boon nature’s lavish help; 
Ther<s in a clime from widest empire chosen, 
Fulfilling (could enchantment have done 
more ?) 

A sumptuous dream of flowery lawns, with 
domes 

Of pleasure sprinkled over, shady dells 
For eastern monasteries, sunny mounts 
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With temples crested, bridges, gondolas. 
Rocks, dens, and groves of foliage taught 
to melt 

Into each ot^er their obsequious hues, 
Vanished and vanishing in subtle chase, 90 
Too fine to be pursued; or standing forth 
In no discordant optK)sition, strong 
And gorgeous as the colours side by side 
Bedded among rich plumes of tropic bii-ds; 
And mountains over all, embracing all; 
And all the landscape, endlessly enriched 
With waters riuming, falling, or asleep. 

But lovelier far than this, tlie paradise 
Where I was reared; in Nature’s primitive 
gifts 

Favoured no less, and more to every sense 
Delicious, seeing tliat the sun and sky, loi 
The elements, and seasons as they change. 
Do find a worthy fellow' -labourer there - - 
Man free, man working for iiimself, with 
choice 

Of time, and phice, and olqect; by his 
wants, 

His comforts, native occupations, cares. 
Cheerfully led to individual ends 
Or social, and still follow'ed by a train 
Unwooed, unthoiight-of (*.ven — simplicity. 
And beauty, and mevitable grace. 1 10 

Yea, when a glimpse of those imperial 
bowers 

Would to a child be transjxirt over-great, 
When but a half-hour’s roam through such 
a place 

Would leave behind a dan(5e of images, 
That shall break in upon his sletqj for weeks ; 
Even then the common haimts of the green 
earth. 

And ordinary interests of man, 

Which they embosom, all without regard 
As both may seem, are fastening on the 
heart 

Insensibly, <5ach with tlie other’s help. 120 
For me, when my affections first were led 
From kindred, friends, and playmates, to 
partake 

Love for the human creature’s absolute self, 
That noticeable kindliness of heart 
Sprang out of fountains, there aboimdiiig 
most. 

Where sovereign Nature dictated the tasks 
And occupations which her beauty adorned, 
And Shepherds were the men that pleased 
me first; 


Not such as Saturn ruled ’mid Latian wilds. 
With arts and laws so tempered, that their 
lives 130 

Left, even to us toiling in this late day, 

A bright tradition of the golden age; 

Not such as, ’mid Arcadian fastnesses 
Sequestered, handed down among them- 
selves 

Felicity, in Grecian song rtuiowned; 

Nt)r such as — when an adverse fate had 
driven, 

From house and home, the courtly band 
w hohc fortunes 

Filtered, with Shakspeare’s genius, the wild 
woods 

Of Arden — amid sunshine or in shade 
Culled tlie best fruits of Time’s uuootmted 
hours, 140 

Ere Plimbc sighed for the false Ganymede; 
Or tli(‘re where IVnlita and Florizel 
Together danced, (^ueen of the feast, and 
King; 

Nor siudi as Spenser fabled. True it is, 
Tliat I had h(‘ard (w'hat he perhaps had 
seen) 

Of maids at sunrise bringing in from far 
Their May-bush, and along the streets in 
flocks 

Parading with a song of taunting rhymes, 
Aimed at fhe laggards slumbering within 
doors ; 

Had also heard, from those who yet remem- 
bered, fSO 

Tales of the May-pole dance, tuid wreaths 
that deeked 

i’orch, dooi-way, or kirk-pillar; and of 
youtlis. 

Each with Ids maid, before the sun was up, 
By annual (‘iistom, issuing forth in troops, 
To drink the waters of some sainted well, 
And hang it round with garlands. Love 
survives; 

But, for such purixise, flowers no longer 
grow : 

The times, too sage, perhaps too proud, 
have cl replied 

These lighter gracies; and the rural ways 
And manners which my childhood looked 

U|K)Q 160 

Were the nriluxurhint produce of a life 
Intent on little but substantial needs, 

Yet rich in beauty, beauty that was felt. 
But images of danger aiicl distress, 

Man suffering among awful Powers and 
Forms; 
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Of this I heard, and saw enough to make 
Imagination restless; nor was free 
Myself from frequent j^rils; nor were tales 
Wanting, — the tragedies of former times, 
Hazards and strange esea^ies, of which the 
rooks 170 

Immutable, and everflowiug streams. 
Wherever I roamed, were speaking monu- 
ments. 

Smooth life had flock and shepherd in 
old time, 

Long springs and tepid winters, on the 
biuiks 

Of delicate (ralesus; and no less 
Those scattered along Adria’s myrtle 
shores: 

Smooth life hatl herdsman, and his snow- 
white herd 

To triumphs and to sacrificial rites 
Devoted, on the inviolable stream 
Of rich Clituumus; and the goat-lierd 
lived I So 

As calmly, underneath the pleasant hrows 
Of cool Lucretilis, whore the pipe \va.s heard 
Of Pan, Invisible God, thrilling the rocks 
With tutedary nmsic, from all harm 
The fold protecting. I myself, mature 
In manhood then, have He(*n a past«»ral tract 
Like one of these, where Fancy might run 
wdld, 

Though under skies le.ss generous, less j 
serene: 

There, for her own delight hi\d Nature 
framed 

A pleasure-gi’ound, diffused a fair <‘x- 

plll.S€> t<,o 

Of level pasture, islanded with groves 
And banked with woody risings; hut the 
Plain 

Endless, here opining wi(hdy out, and there 


In turn its visitant, telling there his hours 
In imlaborious pleasure, with no task 
More toilsome than to carve a beechen 
bowl , 

For spring or fountain, which the traveller 
finds, 

When through the region he pursues at 
will 

His devious course. A glimj)se of such 
sweet life 

I saw when, from the melancholy walls 210 
Of Goslar, once imperial, I renewed 
My daily walk along that wide eliampaign, 
Tliat, reaching to her gates, spreads east 
and west, 

And northwards, from beneath the moun- 
hiinous vergc‘ 

Of the llercyniau forest. Yet, hail to you 
Moor.s, luomitains, headlands, and ye hol- 
low' vales, 

Ye long deei> channels for the Atlantic’s 
voice, 

Pow'crs of my native region ! Ye tliat 
seize 

'Fhe heart wdtli firmer grasp ! Your snows 
and streams 219 

ITngovernable, and your terrifying winds, 
That howl so dismally for him w'ho treads 
Conipanionless your aw'ful solitudes ! 

'riiere, 't is the shepherd's task the w’inter 
long 

To wait u}»on the storms; of their approach 
Sagai'Kuis, into sh(*ltering coves he drives 
His flock, and thither from the homestead 
bears 

A toilsome burden up the craggy ways, 

; And deals it out, their regidar nouri.shmeiit 
' Sti*ewm tin the frozen snow. And when the 
j spring 

I Looks out, and all tin* pastiuies dance with 

I lambs, 230 


Shut 11}) in lesser lakes or beds of law'ii 
And intricate recesses, erei*k or hay 
Sheltered within a shelter, where at large 
The shepherd strays, a rolling hut his 
home. 

Thither he comes with s])ring-tbne, there 
abides 

All Rummer, and at siinri.se yt* may hear 
His flageolet to liquid notes of love 200 
Attuned, or sprightly hfe resoimding far. 
Nook is there none, nor tract of that vast 
space 

Where passage opens, but the same shall 
have 


And when tlie Hock, witli warmer weather, 
elimlis 

II igher and higher, him his office leads 
To watch their goings, whatsoever track 
The wanderers clioose. For this he quits 
his home 

At day-spring, and no sooner doth the sun 
Begin to strike him wdth a fire-like heat, 
I'han he lies dow'ii upon some shining rook, 
And breakfasts with his dog. When they 
have stolen, 

As is their wont, a pittance from strict 
time, 

For rest not needed or exchange of love, 240 
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Then from his conch he starts; and now 
his feet 

Crush out a livelier fragrance from the 
flowery 

Of lowly thyme, by Nature’s skill en- 
wrought 

In the wild turf: the lingering dews of 
mom 

Smoke round him, as from hill to hill he 
hies. 

His staff protending like a hunter’s spear. 
Or by its aid leaping from crag to crag, 
And o’er the brawling beds of unbridged 
streams. 

Philosophy, methinks, at Ftmcy’s call, 
Might deign to follow him through what 
he does 250 

Or sees in his day’s march; himself he 
feels, 

In those vast regions where his service lies, 
A freeman, wedded to his life of hope 
And hazard, and hard laboui* interchanged 
With that majestic indolence so dear 
To native man. A rambling schoolboy, 
thus, 

I felt his presence in his own domain, 

As of a lord and master, or a power, 

Or genius, under Nature, under God, 
Presiding; and severest solitude 260 

Had more commanding looks when he was 
there. 

When up the lonely brooks on rainy days 
Angling I went, or trod the trackless hills 
mists bewildered, suddenly mine eyes 
Have glanced upon him distant a few steps, 
In size a giant, stalking through thick fog, 
His sheep like Greenland bears ; or, as he 
stepped 

Beyond the boimdary line of some hill- 
shadow. 

His form hath flashed upon me, glorified 
By the deep radiance of the setting sun: 270 
Or him have I descried in distant sky, 

A solitary object and sublime, 

Above all height 1 like an aerial cross 
Stationed alone upon a spiry rock 
Of the Chartreuse, for worship. Thus was 
man 

Ennobled outwardly before my sight. 

And thus my heart was early introduced 
To an unconscious love and reverence 
Of human nature; hence the human form 
To me became an index of delight, 280 
Of grace and honour, power and worthi- 
ness. 


Meanwhile this creature — spiritual almost 
As those of books, but more exalted far; 
Far more of an imaginative form 
Than the gay Coriii of the groves, who 
lives 

For his own fancies, or to dance by the 
hour, 

In coronal, with Phyllis in the midst — 
Was, for the purposes of kind, a man 
With the most common; husband, father; 
learned. 

Could teach, admonish; suffered with the 
rest 290 

From vice and folly, wretchedness and 
fear ; 

Of this I little saw, cared less for it. 

But something must have felt. 

Call ye these appearances — 
Which I beheld of shepherds in my youth. 
This sanctity of Nature given to num — 

A shadow, a delusion, ye who pore 
On the dead letter, miss the spirit of 
things ; 

Whose truth is not a motion or a shajHs 
Instinct with vital functions, but a block 
Or waxen image which yourselves have 
made, 300 

And ye adore ! But blessed be the God 
Of Nature and of Man that this was so; 
That men before my inexperienced eyes 
Did first present themselves thus purified, 
Keinoved, and to a distance that was fit: 
And so we all of us in some degree 
Are led to knowledge, wheresoever led, 
And howsoever; were it otherwise, 

And we found evil fast as we find good 
In our first years, or think that it is 
found, 310 

How could the innocent heart bear up and 
live ! 

But doubly fortimate my lot; not here 
Alone, that something of a better life 
Perhaps was round me than it is the privi- 
lege 

Of most to move in, but that first I looked 
At Man through objects that were great or 
fair; 

First communed with him by their help. 
And thus 

Was founded a sure safeguard and defence 
Against the weight of meanness, selfish 
cares. 

Coarse manners, vulgar passions, that beat 
in 320 

On all sides from the ordinary world 
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In which we traffic. Starting from this 
point 

I had my face turned toward the truth, 
began 

With an advantage f monished by that kind 
Of prepossession, without which the soul 
Receives no knowledge that can bring forth 
good, 

No genuine insight ever comes to her. 

From the restraint of over-watchful eyes 
Preserved, I moved about, year after year. 
Happy, and now most thankful that my 
walk 330 

Was guarded from too early intercourse 
With the deformities of crowded life. 

And those ensuing laughters and contempts, 
Self-pleasing, which, if we would wish to 
think 

With a due reverence on earth’s rightful 
lord, 

Here placed to be the inheritor of heaven. 
Will not permit us; but pursue the mind. 
That to devotion willingly would rise. 

Into the temple and the temple’s heart. 

Yet deem not. Friend ! that human kind 
with me 340 

Thus early took a place pre-eminent ; 
Nature herself was, at this unriiKJ time, 

But secondary to my own pursuits 
And animal activities, and all 
Their trivial pleasui’es ; and when these Eid 
drooped 

And gradually expired, and Nature, prizcid 
For her own sake, became iny joy, even 
then — 

And upwards tlirough late youth, until not 
less 

Than two-and-twenty summers hiul been 
told — 

Was Man in my affections and regards 350 
Subordinate to her, her visible forms 
And viewless agencies: a passion, she, 

A rapture often, and immediate love 
Ever at hand; he, only a delight 
Occasional, an accidental grace, 

His hour being not yet come. Far less had 
then 

The inferior creatures, beast or bird, at- 
tuned 

My spirit to that gentleness of love, 
(Though they had long been carefully ob- 
served), 

Won from me those minute obeisances 360 
Of tenderness, which I may number now 
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With my first blessings. Nevertheless, on 
these 

The light of beauty did not fall in vain. 

Or grandeur circumfuse them^to no end. 

But when that first poetic faculty 
Of plain Imagination and severe. 

No longer a mute influence of the soul. 
Ventured, at some rash Muse’s earnest call. 
To try her strength among harmonious 
words ; 

And to book-notions and the rules of art 370 
Did knowingly c-onform itself; there came 
Among the simple shapes of human life 
A wilfuhiess of fancy and conceit; 

And Nature and her objects beautified 
These fictions, as in some sort, in their turn. 
They burnished her. From touch of this 
new power 

Nothing was safe : the elder-tree tliat grew 
Beside the well-known charnel-house had 
then 

A dismal look: the yew-tree had its ghost, 
Tliat took his station there for ornament: 
The dignities of plain occurrence then 381 
Were tasteless, and truth’s golden mean, a 
point 

Where no sufficient pleasure could be found. 
Then, if a widow, sniggering with the blow 
Of her distress, was laiown to have turned 
her steps 

To the cold grave in which her husband 
slept, 

One night, or haply more than one, through 
pain 

Or half-insensate impotence of mind. 

The fact was caught at greedily, and there 
She must be visitant the whole year through. 
Wetting the turf with never-ending tears. 

Through quaint obliquities I might pur- 
sue 392 

These cravings; when the foxglove, one by 
one, 

Upwards through every stage of the tall 
stem, 

Had shed beside the public way its bells, 
And stood of all dismantled, save the last 
Left at the tapering ladder’s top, that 
seemed 

To bend as doth a slender blade of grass 
Tipped with a rain-drop, Fancy loved to 
seat, 

Beneath the plant despoiled, but crested still 
With this last relic, soon itself to fall, 401 
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Some vagrant mother, whose arch little 


All unconcerned hj her dejected plight, 
Laughed as ^ith rival eagerness their hands 
Gathered the purple cups that round them 
lay, 

Strewing the turf’s green slope. 

A diamond light 
(Whene’er the summer sun, declining, 
smote 

A smooth rock wet with constant springs) 
was seen 

Sparkling from out a copse-clad bank that 
rose 

Fronting our cottage. Oft beside the hearth 
Seated, with open door, often and long 411 
Upon this restless lustre have I gazed, 

That miide my fancy restless as itself. 

T was now for me a bui’iiished silver shield 
Suspended over a knight’s tomb, who lay 
Inglorious, buried in the dusky wood: 

An entrance now into some magic cave 
Or palace built by fairies of the rock ; 

Nor could I have been bribed to disen- 
chant 

The spectacle, by visiting the spot. 420 
Thus wilful Fancy, in no hurtful mood, 
£ngr<afted far-fetched shapes on feelings 
bred 

By pure Imagination: busy Power 
She was, and with her i*eady pupil turned 
Instinctively to human passions, then 
Least understood. Yet, ’mid the fervent 
swarm 

Of these vagaries, with an eye so rich 
As mine was tlirough the bounty of a grand 
And lovely region, 1 had forms distinct 429 
To steady me: each airy thought revolved 
Round a substantial centre, which at once 
Incited it to motion, and controlled. 

I did not pine like one in cities bred, 

As was thy melancholy lot, dear Friend ! 
Great Spirit as thou art, in endless dreams 
Of sickliness, disjoining, joining, things 
Without the light of knowledge. Where 
the harm, 

If, when the woodman languislnsd with dis- 
ease 

Induced by sleeping niglitly on the ground 
Within his sod-built cabin, Indian-wise, 440 
I called the pangs of disappointed love, 
And all the sad etcetera of the wrong. 

To help him to his grave ? Meanwhile the 
man. 

If not already from the woods retired 


To die at home, was haply, as I knew, 
Withering by slow degrees, ’mid gentle airs, 
Birds, running streams, and hills so beauti- 
ful 

On golden evenings, while the charcoal pile 
Breathed up its smoke, an image of his ghost 
Or spirit that full soon must te-ke her night. 
Nor shall we not be tending towards that 
point 451 

Of sound humanity to which our Tale 
Leads, though by sinuous ways, if here I 
show 

How Fancy, in a season when she wove 
Those slender cords, to guide the uncon- 
scious Boy 

For the Man’s sake, could feed at Nature’s 
call 

Some pensive musings w'bich might well 
bes(‘cm 
Matui’cr years. 

A gi'ove there is whose boughs 
Stretch from the western marge of Thur- 
stonmere, 

With length of shade so thick, that whoso 
gli(les 4O0 

Along the line of low-roofed water, moves 
As in a cloister. Once — while, in that 
shade 

Loitering, I watched the golden beams of 
liglit 

Flung from the setting sun, as they reposed 
In silent beauty on the naked ridge 
Of a liigh eastern hill — thus flowed my 
thoughts 

In a pure stream of words fresh from the 
heart: 

Dear native Regions, wheresoe’er shall 
close 

My mortal Coiu*se, there will I think on 
yon; 469 

Dying, will cast on yon a backward look; 
Even as this setting sun (albeit the Vale 
Is no where touched by one memorial 
gleam) 

Doth with the fond remains of his last 
pc>wer 

Still linger, and a farewell lustre shads, 

On the dear mountain-tops where first he 
rose. 

Enough of humble arguments; recall. 
My Song ! those high emotions which thy 
voice 

Has heretofore made known; that bursting 
forth 
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Of sympathy, inspiring and inspired, 

When everywhere a vital pulse was felt, 480 
And all the several frames of things, like 
stars, 

Through every magnitude distinguishable, 
Shone mutually indebted, or half lost 
Each in the other’s blaze, a galaxy 
Of life and glory. In the midst stood 
Man, 

Outwardly, inwardly contemplated. 

As, of all visible natmes, crown, though 
born 

Of dust, and kindred to the worm ; a Being, 
Both in perception and (Hseernuient, first 
In every capability of rapttire, 490 

Through the divine effect of power and 
love ; 

As, more than anything we know, instinct 
With godlieiwl, and, by reason aiul by will, 
Acknowledging dependency sublime. 

Ere long, the lonely mountains left, I 
moved, 

Begirt, from day to day, with temporal 
shapes 

Of vice and folly thrust upon my view. 
Objects of sport, and ridicule, and scorn. 
Maimers and cliaractors discriminate. 

And little bustling passions that eclipse, 500 
As well they might, the impersonated 
thought. 

The idea, or abstraction of the kind. 

An idler among academic bowers. 

Such was my new condition, as at large 
Has been set forth; yet here the vulgar 
light 

Of present, actual, superficial life. 
Gleaming through colouring of other times. 
Old usages and local privilege. 

Was welcomed, softened, if not solemnised. 
This notwitlistanding, being brought more 
near 510 

To vice and guilt, forerunning wretchedness, 
I trembled, — thought, at times, of human 
life 

With an indefinite terror and dismay. 

Such as the storms and angry elements 
Had bred in me; but gloomier far, a dim 
Analogy to uproar and misrule. 

Disquiet, danger, and obscurity. 

It might be told (but wherefore speak of 
things 

Common to all ?) that, seeing, I was led 
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Gravely to ponder — judgmg between good 
And evil, not as for the mind’s delight 521 
But for her guidance — one who was to 
act, ^ 

As sometimes to the best of feeble means 
I did, by human sympathy impelled: 

And, through dislike and most offensive 
pain. 

Was to the truth conducted; of this faith 
Never forsaken, that, by acting well, 

And understanding, I should learn to love 
The end of life, and everything we know. 

Grave Teacher, stern Preceptress ! for at 
times 530 

Thou canst put on an aspect most severe; 
London, tt) thee 1 williiigly return. 
Erewhile my verse played idly with the 
flowers 

Enwronght upon thy mantle ; satisfied 
With that amusement, and a simple look 
Of ciiild-like iiKjnisition now and then 
Cast upwards on thy countenance, to de- 
tect 

Some imi(‘r mejuiings which might harbour 
there. 

But how could I in mood so light in- 
dulge, 

Keeping such fresh remembrance of the 

flay, 540 

When, having thridded the long labyrinth 
Of the suburban villages, I first 
Entered thy vast dominion ? On the roof 
Of an itinerant vehicle 1 sate, 

With vulgar men about me, trivial forms 
Of lioiivses, pavement, streets, of men and 
things, — 

Mean shaj)es on every side: but, at the 
instant, 

When to myself it fairly might be said, 
The threshold now is overpast, (how strange 
That aught external to the living mind 550 
Should have such mighty sway ! yet so it 
was), 

A weight of ages did at once descend 
Upon my heart; no thought embodied, no 
Distinct remembrances, but weight and 
power, — 

Power growing under weight: alas ! I feel 
That I am trifling: ’t was a moment’s 
piiiise, — 

All that took place within me came and 
went 

As in a moment; yet with Time it dwells, 
And grateful memory, as a thing divine. 
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The curious traveller, who, from open day, 
Hath passed with torches into some huge 
cave, 561 

The Grotto, of Antiparos, or the Den 
In old time haunted by that Danish Witch, 
Yordas; he looks around and sees the vault 
Widening on all sides; sees, or thinks he 
sees, 

Erelong, the massy roof above his head, 
That instantly unsettles and recedes, — 
Substance and shadow, light and darkness, 
all 

Commmgled, making up a canopy 
Of shapes and forms and tendencies to shape 
Tliat shift and vanish, change and inter- 
change 571 

Like spectres, — ferment silent and sublime ! 
That sifter a short space works less and less, 
Till, every effort, every motion gone, 

The scene before him stands in perfect view 
Exposed, and lifeless as a written book 1 — 
But let him pause awhile, and look again, 
And a new quickening sliall succeed, at 
first 

Beginning timidly, then creeping fast, 

Till the whole cave, so late a senseless mass. 
Busies the eye with images and forms 581 
Boldly assembled, — here is shadowed fortli 
From the projections, wrinkles, cavities, 

A variegated landscape, — there the sliaj)e 
Of some gigantic warrior clad in mail, 

The ghostly semblance of a hooded monk, 
Veiled nun, or pilgrim resting on liis staff : 
Strange congregation ! yet not slow to meet 
Eyes that perceive tlirough minds tliat can 
inspire. 

Even in such sort had 1 at first been 
moved, 590 

Nor otherwise continued to be moved, 

As I explored the vast metropolis, 

Fount of my comitry\s destiny and the 
world’s; 

That great emporium, chronicle at once 
And burial-place of passions, and their home 
Imperial, their chief living residence. 

With strong sensations teeming as it did 
Of past and present, such a place must 
needs 

Have pleased me, seeking knowledge at 
that time 

Far less than craving power; yet knowledge 
came, 600 

Sought or unsought, and influxes of power 


Came, of themselves, or at her call derived 
In fits of kindliest apprehensiveness, 

From all sides, when whatever was in itself 
Capacious found, or seemed to find, in me 
A correspondent amplitude of mind; 

Such is the strength and glory of our youth ! 
The human natm*e unto which I felt 
That I belonged, and reverenced with love, 
Was not a punctual presence, but a spirit 
Diffused through time and space, with aid 
derived 6 ji 

Of evidence from monuments, erect. 
Prostrate, or leaning towards their common 
rest 

In earth, the widely scattered wreck sublime 
Of vanished nations, or more clearly drawn 
From books and what they picture and 
record. 

’T is true, the history of our native land — 
With those of Oreece compared and popular 
Rome, 

And in our high-wrought modern nan*atives 
Stript of their harmonising soul, the life 620 
Of manners and familiar incidents — 

Had never mucli delighted me. And less 
Than other intellects had mine been used 
To lean ujwm extrinsic circumstance 
Of record or tradition; but a sense 
Of what in the Great City had been done 
And suffered, and was doing, suffering, still, 
Weighed witli me, could support the test of 
thought; 

And, in despite of all that had gone by, 

Or was departing never to return, 630 

There I conversed with majesty and power 
Like independent natures. Hence the place 
W as thronged with impregnations like the 
Wilds 

In which my early feelings had been 
nursed — 

Bare hills and valleys, full of caverns, rocks, 
And audible seclusions, dashing lakes, 
Eciioes and waterfalls, and pointed crags 
That into music touch the passing wind. 
Here then my young imagination found 
No uncongenial element; could here 640 
Among new objects serve or give conunand, 
Even as the heart’s occasions might re- 
quire. 

To forward reason’s else too-scrupulous 
march. 

The effect was, still more elevated views 
Of human nature. Neither vice nor guilt. 
Debasement undergone by body or mmd, 
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Nor all the misery forced upon my sight, 
Misery not lightly passed, but sometimes 
scanned 

Most feelingly, could overthrow my trust 
In wliat we may become ; induce belief 650 
That I was ignorant, had been falsely 
taught, 

A solitary, who with vain conceits 
Had been inspired, and walked about in 
dreams. 

From those sad scenes when meditation 
turned, 

Lo ! everything that was indeed divine 
Retained its purity inviolate, 

Nay brighter shone, by this portentous 
gloom 

Set off ; sucli opposition as aroused 
The mind of Adam, yet in Paradise 
Though fallen from bliss, when in the East 
he saw 660 

Darkness ere day’s mid course, and morn- 
ing liglit 

More orient in the western cloud, that drew 
O’er the blue fii*mament a radiant white, 
Descending slow with something heavenly 
fraught. 

Add also, that among the multitudes 
Of tliat huge city, oftentimes was seen 
Affectiiigly set forth, more than elsewhere 
Is possible, the unity of man, 

One spirit over ignorance and vice 
Predominant, in good and evil hearts; 670 
One sense for nnu'al judgments, as one eye 
For the sun’s light. The soul when smit- 
ten thus 

By a sublime idea^ whencesoe’er 
Vouchsafed for union or communion, feeds 
On the pure bliss, and takes her rest with 
God. 

Thus from a very early age, O Friend ! 
My thoughts by slow gradations had been 
drawn 

To human-kind, and to the good and ill 
Of human life: Nature htwl led me on; 

And oft amid the “ busy hum ” I seemed 
To travel independent of her help, 681 
As if I had forgotten her; but no, 

The world of human-kind outweighed not 
hers 

In my habitual thoughts : the scale of love, 
Though filling daily, still was light, com- 
pared 

With that in which her mighty objects lay. 


BOOK NINTH 
RESIDENCE IN FRANCE 

Even as a river, — partly (it n^ht seem) 
Yielding to old remembrances, and swayed 
In part by fear to shape a way direct, 

That would eng^lph him soon in the raven- 
ous sea — 

Tui*ns, and will measure back his course, 
far back, 

Seeking the veiy regions which he crossed 
In his first outset ; so have we, my Friend ! 
Tiu'iicd and returned with intricate delay. 
Or as a traveller, who luis gained the brow 
Of some aerial Down, while there be halts 
For breathing-time, is tempted to review n 
The region left behind him; and, if aught 
Deserving notice have escaped regard, 

Or been regarded with too careless eye, 
Strives, from that height, with one and yet 
one more 

Last look, to make the best amends he 
may: 

So have we lingered. Now we start afresh 
With courage, and new hope risen on our 
toil. 

Fair greetings to this sliaj>eless eagerness, 
Whene’er it comes ! needful in work so 
long, 20 

Thrice needful to the argument which now 
Awaits us ! Oh, how much unlike the past 1 

Free as a colt at pasture on the hill, 

I rangi‘d at large, through London’s wide 
domain. 

Month after month. Obscurely did I live, 
Not seeking frequent intercourse with men, 
By literature, or elegance, or rank. 
Distinguished. Scarcely was a year thus 
spent 

Ere I forsook the crowded solitude, 

With Ic.ss regret for its luxurious pomp, 30 
And all the nicely-guarded shows of art. 
Than for the humble book-stalls in the 
streets. 

Exposed to eye and hand where’er I turned. 

France lured me forth; the realm that I 
had crossed 

So lately, journeying toward the snow-clad 
Alps. 

But now, relinquishing the scrip and staff, 
And all enjoyment which the summer sun 
Sheds romid the steps of those who meet 
the day 
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With motion constant as his own, I went 
Prepared to sojourn in a pleasant town, 40 
Washed by the current of the stately Loire. 

Through Paris lay my readiest course, 
and there 

Sojourning a few days, I visited 
In haste, each spot of old 01* recent fame, 
The latter cliiefly; from the field of Mtii*s 
Down to the suburbs of 8t. Antony, 

And from Mont Martre southward to the 
Dome 

Of Genevieve. In both her clamorous 
Halls, 

The National Synod and the Jacobins, 

I saw the Revolutionary Power 5f» 

Toss like a sliip at anchor, I'ocked by 
storms; 

The Arcades I traversed, in the Palace 
huge 

Of Orleans; coasted round and round the 
line 

Of Tavern, Brothel, Gaming-house, and 
Shop, 

Great rendezvous of worst and best, the 
walk 

Of all who hacl a purpose, or had not; 

I stared and listened, with a stranger’s 
ears, 

To Hawkers and Ilaranguers, hubbub wild ! 
And hissing Factionists with ardent eyes. 

In knots, or pairs, or single. Not a look 60 
Hope takes, or Doubt or Fear is forced to 
wear, 

But seemed there present; and I scanned 
them all. 

Watched every gesture uncontrollable, 

Of anger, and vexation, and despite, 

All side by side, and struggling face to 
face, 

With gaiety and dissolute idleness. 

Where silent zephyrs sported witli the 
dust 

Of the Bastille, I sate in the open sun, 

And from the rubbish gathered u]i a stone. 
And pocketed the relic, in the guise 70 
Of an enthusiast: yet, in honest truth, 

I looked for something that I could not find, 
Affecting more emotion than I felt ; 

For ’tis most certain, that these various 
sights, 

However potent their first shock, with me 
Appeared to recompense the traveller’s 
pains 


Less than the painted Magdalene of Le 
Brim, 

A beauty exquisitely wrought, with hair 
Dishevelled, gleaming eyes, and rueful 
cheek 79 

Pale and bedropped with overflowing tears. 

But hence to my more permanent abode 
I hasten ; there, by novelties in speech, 
Domestic manners, customs, gestures, looks. 
And all tlu; attire of ordinary life. 

Attention was engrossed ; and, thus amused, 
1 stood ’mid those concussions, unconcerned, 
Tranquil almost, and careless as a flower 
Glassed in a green-house, or a parlour 
shrub 

That spreads its leaves in unmolested peace. 
While every bush and tree, the country 
tlirough, yo 

Is shaking to the roots: indifference this 
Which may seem strange: but I was un- 
prepared 

With needful knowledge, had abruptly 
passed 

Into a theatre, whose stage was filled 
And busy witli an action far advanced. 

Like others, I had skimmed, and some- 
times read 

With caj'c, the master pamphlets of the 
da> ; 

Nor wante<l such half-insight as grew wild 
Upon that meagre soil, helped out by talk 
And public news; but having never seen 
A chronich) that might suffice to show mi 
Whence the main oi’gans of the public 
power 

Had sju-ung, their transmigrations, when 
and how 

Accomplished, giving thus unto events 
A form and body; all things were to me 
Loose and disjointed, and the affections 
left 

Without a vital interest. At tliat time. 
Moreover, the first storm was overblown^ 
And the strong hand of outward violence 
Locked up in quiet. For myself, I fear 1 m 
Now, in connection with so great a theme, 
To speak (as I must be compelled to do) 
Of one so unimportant; night by night 
Did I frecpient the formal haunts of men, 
Whom, in the city, privilege of birth 
Sequestered from the rest, societies 
Polished in arts, and in punctilio versed; 
Whence, and from deeper causes, all dis- 
course 
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Of good and evil of the time was shunned 
Wiwi scrupulous care; but these restric- 
tions soon 120 

Proved tedious, and I gradually withdrew 
Into a noisier world, and thus ere long 
Became a patriot; and my heart was all 
Given to the people, and my love was 
theirs. 

A band of military Officers, 

Then stationed in the city, were the chief 
Of my associates: some of these wore 
swords 

Tiiat had been seasoned in the wars, and 
all 

Were men well-born; the chivalry of 
France. 

In age and temper differing, they had yet 
One spirit ruling in eacli heart; alike 151 
(Save only one, hereafter to be named) 
Were bent ui)on undoing what was done: 
This was their rest and only hope; there- 
. with 

No fear had they of bad becoming worse. 
For worst to them was come; nor would 
have stirred, 

Or deemed it worth a moment’s thought to 
stir, 

In anything, save only as the act 
Looked thitherward. One, reckoning by 
years. 

Was in the prime of manhood, and cre- 
while 140 

He liad sate lord in many tondc'r hearts; 
Though heedless of such honours now, and 
changed: 

His tehiper was quite mastered by the 
times, 

And they Inid blighted him, had eaten away 
The beauty of his person, doing wrong 
Alike to body and to mind; his port. 

Which once had been erect and open, now 
Was stooping and contracted, aiul a face, 
Endowed by Nature with her fairest gifts 
Of symmetry and light and bloom, ex- 
pressed, 150 

As much as any that was ever seen, 

A ravage out of season, made by thoughts 
Unhealthy and vexatious. With tlie hour. 
That from the press of Paris duly brought 
Its freight of public news, the fever came, 
A punctual visitant, to shake this man. 
Disarmed his voice and fanned his yellow 
cheek 

Into a thousand colours; while he read. 


Or mused, his sword was haunted by his 
touch 

Continually, like an imeasy place 160 

In his own body. 'T was in tru^i an hour 
Of miiversal ferment; mildest men 
Were agitated; and commotions, strife 
Of passion and opinion, filled the walls 
Of peaceful houses with unquiet sounds. 
The soil of common life was, at that time, 
Too hot to tread upon. Oft said I then. 
And not then only, “What a mockery 
this 

Of history, the i>ast and that to come I 
Now do I feel how all men are deceived, 170 
Reading of nations and their works, in 
faith. 

Faith given to vanity and emptiness; 

Oil ! laughter for the page that would re- 
tlect 

To future times the face of what now 
is ! ” 

The land all swarmed with passion, like a 
plain 

Devom*ed by locusts, — CaiTa, Gorsas, — 
add 

A hundred other names, forgotten now, 

Nor to be heard of more; yet they were 
powers, 

Like earthquakes, shocks repeated day by 
day, 

And ftdt through every nook of town and 
field. 180 

Such was the state of tilings. Mean- 
while the chief 

Of my associates stood prepared for flight 
To augment the band of emigrants in arms 
Upon tlie borders of the Rhine, and leagued 
With foreign foes mustered for instant 
war. 

This was tlieir undisguised intent, and they 
Were waiting with the whole of their de- 
sires 

The moment to depart. 

An Englishman, 
Born in a land wdiose very name appeared 
To license some uiiruliness of mind; 190 
A stranger, with youth’s further privilege, 
And the indulgence that a half-learnt 
speech 

Wins from the courteous; I, who had been 
else 

Shunned and not tolerated, freely lived 
With these defenders of the Crown, and 
talked. 
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And heard their notions; nor did they dis- 
dain 

The wish to bring me over to their cause. 

But thmigh untaught by thinking or by 
books 

To reason well of polity or law, 

And nice distinctions, then on every 
tongue, 200 

Of natural rights and civil; and to acts 
Of nations and their passing interests 
(If with unworldly ends and aims com- 
pared) 

Almost indifferent, even the historian’s 
tale 

Prizing but little otherwise than I prized 
Tales of the poets, as it made the heart 
Beat high, and filled the fancy with fair 
forms, 

Old heroes and their sufferings and their 
deeds ; 

Yet in the regal sceptre, and the pomp 
Of orders and degrees, 1 nothing found 210 
Then, or had ever, even in crudest youth, 
That dazzled me, but rather what I 
mourned 

And ill could brook, beholding that the 
best 

Ruled not, and feeling that they ought to 
rule. 

For, bom in a poor district, and which 
yet 

Retaineth more of ancient homeliness, 

Than any other nook of English ground, 

It was my fortune scarcely to have seen, 
Through the whole tenor of niy school-day 
time, 

The face of one, who, whether boy or 
man, 220 

Was vested with attention or respect 
Through claims of wealth or blood; nor 
was it least 

Of many benefits, in later years 
Derived from academic institutes 
And rules, that they held something up to 
view 

Of a Republic, where all stood thus far 
Upon equal ground; that we were brothers 

In honour, as in one community, 

Scholars and gentlemen; where, further- 
more. 

Distinction open lay to all that came, 230 
And wealth and titles were in less esteem 


Than talents, worth, and prosperous indus- 
try. 

Add unto this, subservience from the first 
To presences of God’s mysterious power 
Made manifest in Nature’s sovereignty. 
And fellowship with venerable books, 

To sanction the proud workings of the soul, 
And mountain liberty. It could not be 
But that one tutored thus should look with 
awe 

Upon the faculties of man, receive 240 
Gladly the highest promises, and hail. 

As best, the government of equal rights 
And individual worth. And hence, O 
Friend ! 

If at the first great outbreak I rejoiced 
Less than might well befit my youth, the 
cause 

In part lay here, that imto me the events 
Seemed nothing out of nature’s certain 
course, 

A gift that was come rather late than soon. 
No wonder, then, if advocates like these, 
Inflamed by passion, blind with preju- 
dic<^, 250 

And stung with utjury, at this riper day, 
Were imiH)teiit to make my hopes put on 
The shape of theirs, my understanding 
bend 

In honour to their honour: zeal, which yet 
Had slumbered, now’ in opposition burst 
Forth like a Polar summer: every word 
They uttered was a dart, by conn ter- wdnds 
1 Blown back upon themselves; their reason 
i seemed 

Confusion-stricken by a higher power 
Than human understanding, theii* dis- 
course 260 

ISIaimed, spiritless; and, in their iveakness 
strong, 

I triuinph(*d. 

I Meantime, day by day, the roads 

Were crowded with the bravest youth of 
France, 

And all the promptest of her spirits, linked 
In gallant, soldiershiji, and jK)sting on 
To meet tlie war upon her frontier bounds. 
Yet at this vf^ry moment do tears start 
Into mine eyes : I do not say I weep — 

I wept not then, — but tears have aimmed 
my sight. 

In memory of the farewells of that time, 
Domestic severings, female fortitude 271 
At dearest separation, patriot love 
And self-devotion, and terrestrial hope, 
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Encouraged with a martyr’s confidence; 
Even files of strangers merely seen but 
once, 

And for a moment, men from far with 
sound 

Of music, martial tuues, and banners spread, 
Entering the city, here and there a face, 
Or person, singled out among the rest, 279 
Yet still a stranger and beloved as such; 
Even by these passing spectacles my heart 
Was oftentimes uplifted, and they seemed 
Arguments sent from Heaven to prove the 
cause 

Good, pure, which no one could stand up 
against. 

Who was not lost, abandoned, selfish, proud, 
Mean, miserable, wilfully depraved, 

Hater perverse of e(iuity and truth. 

Among that baud of Officers was one, 
Already hinted at, of otlier mould — 

A patriot, thence rejected by the rest, 290 
And with an orieiihil loathing spurned, 

As of a different caste. A meeker man 
Than this lived never, nor a more benign, 
Meek though enthusiastic. Tniurie.s 
Made hitn more gracious, and his nature 
then 

Did breathe its sweetness out most sensibly. 
As aromatic llowers on Alpine turf, 

When foot hath crushed thmii. He through 
the events 

Of that great change wandered in jMjrfect 
faith, 290 

As through a book, an old romance, or tale 
Of Fairy, or some dream of actions wrought 
Behind the summer clouds. By birth he 
ranked 

With the most noble, but unto the |X)or 
Among mankind he was in service bound, 
As by some tie invisible, oaths )>rofessed 
To a religious order. Man he loved 
As man; and, to the mean and the obscure, 
And all the homely in their homely works. 
Transferred a courtesy which had no air 
Of condescension; but did rather seem 310 
A passion and a gallantry, like that 
Which he, a soldier, in his idler day 
Had paid to woman : somewhat vain he was, 
Or seemed so, yet it was not vanity. 

But fondness, and a kind of radiant joy 
Diffused around him, while he was intent 
On works of love or freedom, or revolved 
Complacently the progress of a cause, 
Whereof he was a part: yet this was meek 
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And placid, and took nothing from the man 
That was delightful. Oft in solitude 321 
With him did I discourse about the end 
Of civil government, and its wisest forms; 
Of ancient loyalty, and charteFed rights. 
Custom and habit, novelty and change ; 

Of self-respect, and virtue in the few 
For j)atrLmonial honour set aj)art, 

And ignorance in the labouring multitude. 
For he, to all intolerance indisi^osed, 329 
Baljinced these contemplations in Ins mind; 
And I, who at that time was scarcely dipped 
Into the turmoil, bore a sounder judgment 
Than later days allowed ; carried about me. 
With less alloy to its integrity, 

I’he experience of past ages, as, through 
lielp 

Of books and common life, it makes sure 
wjiy 

To youthful minds, by objects over near 
Not press(*d upon, nor dazzled or misled 
By struggling with the crowd for present 
ends. 

But though not dt'.af, nor obstinate to find 
Error without excuse upon the side 341 
Of them who strove against us, more de- 
light 

We took, and let this freely be confessed. 
In painting to ourselves the miseries 
Of royal courts, and that voluptuous life 
Thifeeling, where the man who is of soul 
The m(‘anest thrives the most; where 
dignity, 

True personal dignity, abideth not; 

A light, a cruel, and \aiii world cut off 
From tlie natural inlets of just sentiment, 
From lowly sympatliy and chastening 
truth; ^ 3p 

Where good and evil interchange their 
names, 

And thirst for bloody spoils abroful is jmired 
With vice at liome. We added dearest 
themes — 

Man and his noble nature, as it is 
The gift which God has placed within his 
power. 

His blind desires and steady faculties 
Capable of (dear triiili, tlu^ one to break 
Bondage, the other to build liberty 
On firm foundations, making social life, 360 
Through knowledge spreading and imper- 
ishable, 

As just in regulation, and as pure 
As individual in the wise and g^od. 
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We summoned up the honourable deeds 
Of ancient Story, thought of each bright 
spot, 

That would^}>e found in all recorded time, 
Of truth preserved and error passed away; 
Of single spirits that catch the flame from 
Heaven, 

And how the multitudes of men will feed 
And fan each other; thought of sects, how' 
keen 370 

They are to put the appropriate nature on. 
Triumphant over every obstacle 
Of custom, language, country, love, or hate. 
And what they do and suffer for tlieir creed; 
How far they travel, and how long endure; 
How quickly mighty Nations have been 
formed, 

From least beginnings ; bow, together lo<*ked 
By new opinions, scattered tribes Inive made 
One body, spreading wide as clouds in 
heaven. 

To aspirations then of our owm minds 
Did we appeal; and, finally, beheld 
A living confirmation of the whole 
Before us, in a people from the depth 
Of shameful imbecility uprisen. 

Fresh as the morning star. Elate we looked 
Upon their virtues; saw, in rudest men, 
Self-sacrifice the firmest; generous love. 
And continence of mind, and sense of right, 
Uppermost in the midst of fiercest strife. 

Oh, sweet it is, in academic groves, 31^0 
Or such retirement. Friend ! as we have 
known 

In the green dales beside our Roiha’s 
stream, 

Greta, or Derwent, or some nameless rill, 
To ruminate, with interchangt^ of talk. 

On rational liberty, and hope in man. 
Justice and peace. But far more sweet 
such toil — 

Toil, say I, for it leads to thoughts ab- 
struse — 

If nature then be standing on tlie bl ink 
Of some great trial, and we hear the voice 
Of one devoted, — one whom circumstance 
Hath called upon to embody his deep 
sense 40* 

In action, give it outwardly a shape, 

And that of benediction, to the world. 

Then doubt is not, and truth is more than 
truth, — 

A hope it is, and a desire; a creed 
Of zeal, by an authority Divine 


Sanctioned, of danger, difficulty, or death. 
Such conversation, under Attic shades. 

Did Dion hold with Plato; ripened thus 
For a Deliverer’s glorious task, — and such 
He, on that ministry already bound, 411 
Held with Eudemus and Timonides, 
Surrounded by adventurers in arms. 

When those two vessels with their daring 
freight, 

For the Sicilian Tyrant’s overthrow. 

Sailed from Zacynthus, — philosophic war, 
Led by Pliilosophers. With harder fate. 
Though like ambition, such was he, O 
Friend ! 

Of whom I sjieak. So Beaupuis (let the 
name 

Stand near the w'orihiest of Antiquity) 420 
Fashioned his life; and many a long dis- 
course, 

With like jHU'suasion honoured, we main- 
tain ed: 

He, on his part, accoutred for the worst, 

He jierished fighting, in supreme command, 
Upon the borders of the unhappy Loire, 
For liberty, against deluded men, 

Ills fellow-countrymen; and yet most 
blessed 

In this, that lie the fate of later times 
Lived not to see, nor what we now beliold, 
Who have as ardent hearts as he had 
then. 430 

Along thfit very Loire, with festal mirth 
Resounding at alt hours, and innocent yet 
Of civil slaughter, was our frequent walk; 
Or in wide forests of continuous shade. 
Lofty and over-arcdicd, with open space 
Beneath the trees, clear footing many a 
mile — 

A solemn region. Oft amid those haunts. 
From earnest dialogues 1 slip|)ed in thought, 
And let remembrance steal to other times, 
Wlien, o’er those interwoven roots, moss- 

clad, 440 

And smooth as marble or a waveless sea, 
Some Hermit, from his cell forth-strayed, 
might pace 

In sylvan meditation undisturbed; 

As on the |)avoment of a Gothic church 
Walks a lone Monk, when service hath ex- 
pired, 

In peace and silence. But if e’er was 
heard, — 

Heard, though unseen, — a devious travel- 
ler. 
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Retiring or approaching from afar 
With speed and echoes loud of trampling 
hoofs 

From the hard floor reverberated, then 450 
It was Angelica thundering through the 
woods 

Upon her palfrey, or that gentle maid 
Erminia, fugitive as fair as she. 

Sometimes methought I saw a pair of 
knights 

Joust underneath the trees, that as in storm 
Rocked high above their heads; anon, the 
din 

Of boisterous merriment, and music’s roar, 
In sudden proclamation, burst from haunt 
Of Satyrs in some viewless glade, with 
dance 

Rejoicing o’er a female in the midst, 460 
A mortal beauty, their imhappy tin-all. 

The width of those huge forests, unto me 
A novel scene, did often in this way 
Master my fancy while I waiidei ed on 
With that revered companion. And some- 
times — 

When to a convent in a meadow green. 

By a brook-side, we canu‘, a roofless pile. 
And not by reverential touch of 'rime 
Dismantled, but by violence; abrupt — 

In spite of those heart-bracing collo- 
quies, 470 

In spite of real fervour, and of that 
Less genuine and wrought u]) within my- 
self — 

I could not but bewail a wrong so harsh, 
And for the Matin-bell to sound no more 
Grieved, and the twilight taper, and the 
cross 

High on the topmost pimiaele, a sign 
(How welcome to the weary traveller’s 
eyes I) 

Of hospitality and peaceful rest. 

And when the partner of those varied walks 
Pointed upon occasion to the site 480 

Of Romorentin, home of ancient kings, 

To the imperial edifi(;e of Blois, 

Or to that rural castle, name now slipped 
From my remembrance, where a lady 
lodged. 

By the first Francis wooed, and bound to 
him 

In chains of mutual passion, from the 

tower. 

As a tradition of the country tells, 
Practised to commune with her royal 
knight 


cressets and love-beacons, intercourse 
’Twixt her high-seated residence and 
his 490 

Far off at Chambord on the plmn beneath; 
Even here, though less tliaii witli the peace- 
ful house 

Religious, ’mid those frequent monuments 
Of Kings, theii‘ vices and their better deeds. 
Imagination, potent to inflame 
At times with virtuous wrath and noble 
scorn. 

Did also often mitigate the force 
Of civic prejudice, the bigotry. 

So call it, of a youtUnl patriot’s mind; 

And on these spots with many gleams I 
looked 500 

Of chivalrous delight. Yet not the less. 
Hatred of absolute rule, where will of one 
is law for all, and of that barren pride 
In them who, by iinmmiities luijust. 
Between the sovereign and the people 
stand. 

His helper and not theirs, laid stronger hold 
Daily ujk)u me, mixed with pity too 
And love; for where hope is, there love 
will he 

For the abjec.t multitude. And when we 
chanced 

One day to meet a hunger-bitten girl, 510 
Who crept along fittnig her languid gait 
Unto a heifer’s motion, by a cord 
Tied to her arm, and picking thus from the 
lane 

Its sustenance, while the girl with pallid 
hands 

Was busy knitting in a heartless mood 
Of solitude, and at the sight my friend 
In agitation said, “ ’T is against that 
That we are fighting,” I with him believed 
That a benignant spirit was abroad 
Which might not be withstotxl, that 
poverty 520 

Abject as this would in a little time 
Be foimd no more, that wc shoidd see the 
earth 

Unthwarted in her wish to recompense 
The meek, the lowly, patient child of toil. 
All institutes for ever blotted out 
That legalised exclusion, empty pomp 
Abolished, sensual state and cruel power 
Whether by edict of the one or few; 

And finally, ats sum and crown of all, 529 
Should see the people having a strong hand 
In framing their own laws; whence oetter 
days 
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To all mankind. But, these things set 
apart, 

Was not tliis single confidence enough 
To animatcmthe mind that ever turned 
A thought to human welfare ? That 
henceforth 

Captivity by mandate without law 
Should cease; and oi)en accusation lead 
To sentence in the hearing of the world, 

And open punishment, if not the air 
Be free to breathe in, and the heart of 
man 540 

Dread nothing. From this height I shall 
not stoop 

To humbler matter that detained us oft 
In thought or conversation, public acts. 

And public i>ersons, and emotions wrought j 
Within the breast, as ever- varying winds 
Of record or report swept over us; 

But I might here, instead, repeat a tale, 
Told by my Patriot friend, of sad events, 
That prove to what low depth had struck j 
the roots, 

How widely spread the boughs, of that old 
tree 55a 

Which, as a deadly mischief, and a foul 
And black dishonour, France w^as weary of. | 

Oh, happy time of youthful lovers, (thus 
The story might begin, ) oh, balmy time, 

In which a love-knot, on a lady’s brow, 

Is fairer than the fairest star in Heaven ! 

So might — and with that prelude did 
begin 

The record ; and, in faithful verse, was 
given 

The doleful se(picl. 

But our little bark 

On a strong river boldly hath been 
launched; 560 

And from the driving current should we 
turn 

To loiter wilfully within a creek, 

Howe’er attractive. Fellow voyager ! 
Would’st thou not chide ? Yet deem not 
my pains lost: 

For Vaudraconr and Julia (so were named 
The ill-fated pair) in that plain tale will 
draw 

Tears from the hearts of others, when their 
own 

Shall beat no more. Thou, also, there 
may’st read, 

At leisure, how the enamoured youth was 
driven, 


By public power abased, to fatal crime, 570 
Nature’s rebellion against monstrous law; 
How, between heart and heart, oppression 
thrust 

Her mandates, severing whom true love 
had joined. 

Harassing both; until he sank and pressed 
The couch his fate had made for him; 
supine, 

Save when the stings of viperous remorse, 
Trying their strength, enforced him to 
stfirt up, 

Aghast and prayerless. Into a deep wood 
He tied, to shun the haunts of human kind; 
There dwelt, weakened in spirit more and 
more; 580 

Nor could the voice of Freedom, which 
through France 

Full speedily resounded, public lio|)e, 

Or ]>ersonal memory of his own worst 
wrongs. 

House him; but, bidden in those gloomy 
shades, 

His days be wasted, — an imbecile mind. 

BOOK TENTH 

RESIDENCE IN FRANCE {continued') 

It was a beautiful and silent day 
That overspread the eounteiiauce of earth. 
Then fading w ith unusual quietness, — 

A day as beautiful a.s e’er was given 
To soothe rcgr(it, though deepening what it 
soothed, 

When by the gliding Loire I paused, and 
cast 

Upon his rich domains, vineyard and tilth, 
Green meadow-ground, and many-coloured 
woods. 

Again, and yet again, a farewell look; 

Then from the quiet of that scene passed 
oil, ,0 

Bound to tlui fierce Metropolis. From his 
tlirone 

The King had fallen, and that invadiug 
host — 

Presumptuous (doud, on whose black front 
was written 

The tender mercies of the dismal wind 
That bore it — on the plains of Liberty 
Had burst innocuous. Say in bolder words, 
They — who had come elate as eastern 
hunters 

Banded beneath the Great Mogul, when he 
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Erewhile went forth from Agra or Lahore, 
Bajahs and Omrahs in his train, intent 20 
To drive their prey enclosed within a ring 
Wide as a province, but, the signal given, 
Before the jwint of the life-threatening 
spear 

Narrowing itself by moments — they, rash 
men. 

Had seen the anticipated quarry turned 
Into avengers, from whose wrath they fled 
In terror. Disappointment and dismay 
Remained for all whose faiudes hatl rmi 
wild 

With evil expectations; conficleiu'e 29 

And perfect triumph for the better cause. 

The State — as if to stamp the flnal seal 
On her security, and to the world 
Show what she was, a liigli and fearless 
soul, 

Exidting in defiance, or heart-stung 
By sharp resentment, or belike t(j taunt 
With spiteful gratitude the baffled League, 
That had stirred uj) her slackening faculties 
To a new transition — wdien the King was 
crushed, 

Spared not the empty tlirone, and in prou<l 
haste 

Assumed the body and venerable name 40 
Of a Repid)lic. Lamentable crimes, 

’T is true, had gone before this hour, dire 
work 

Of massacre, in which the senseless sword 
Was prayed to as a judge; but these were 
past, 

Earth free from them for ever, as was 
thought, — 

Ephemeral monsters, to be seen but once ! I 
Things that could only show themselves j 
and die. 

Cheered with this hope, to Pai'is I re- 
turned. 

And ranged, with ardour heretofore unfelt, 
The spacious city, and in progress passed 
The prison where the unhapi)y Monarch 

Associate with his children and his wife* 

In bondage; and the palace, lately stormed 
With roar of cannon by a furious host. 

I crossed the square (an em})ty area then !) 
Of the Carrousel, where so late had lain 
The dead, upon the dying heaped, and gazed 
On this and other spots, as doth a man 
Upon a volume whose contents he knows 


Are memorable, but from him locked up, 60 
Being written in a tongue he cannot re^. 
So that he questions the mute leaves with 
pain, • 

And half upbraids their silence. But that 
night 

I felt most deeply in what world I was. 
What ground 1 trod on, and what air I 
breathed. 

High was my room and lonely, near the 
roof 

Of a large mansion or hotel, a lodge 
That would have pleased me in more quiet 
times; 

Nor was it wholly without pleasure then. 
With unextinguished taper I kept watch, 70 
Reading at intervals; the fear gone by 
Pressed on me almost like fi fear to come. 

I thought t)l’ those September massacres, 
Divided from me by one little month, 

Saw them and touched: the rest was con- 
jured up 

From tragic fictions or true history, 
Remembrances and dim admonishments. 
The horse is taught his manage, and no 
star 

Of wildest course but treads back his own 
steps; 

For the spent hurricane the air provides 80 
As fierce a successor; the tide retreats 
But to return out of its hiding-place 
In the great deep; all things have second 
birth; 

The eartlKpiake is not satisfied at once; 
And in this way I wrought upon myself, 
Until I seemed to hear a voice that cried, 
To the whole city, “ Sleej) no more.” The 
trance 

Fled with the voice to which it had given 
birth; 

But vainly (*omments of a calmer mind 
l^romised soft peace and sweet forgetful- 
ness. 90 

The place, all hushed and silent as it was. 
Appeared unfit for the repose of night. 
Defenceless as a wowl where tigers roam. 

With early morning towards the Palace- 
walk 

Of Orleans eagerly I turned: iis yet 
The streets were still; not so those long 
Arctades ; 

There, ’mid a ]>eal of ill-matched sounds 
and cries. 

That greeted me on entering, I could hear 
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Shrill voices from the hawkers in the 
throng, 

Bawling, “ Denunciation of the Crimes loo 
Of Maximilian Robespierre ; ” the hand. 
Prompt as the voice, held forth a printed 
speech, 

The same that had been recently pro- 
nounced, 

When Robespierre, not ignorant for what 
mark 

Some words of indii’ect reproof had bebn 
Intended, rose in hardiliood, and dared 
The man who had an ill surmise of him 
To bring his charge in openness; whereat. 
When a dead pause ensued, and no one 
stirred. 

In silence of all present, from his seat no 
Louvet walked single through tlie avenue. 
And took his station in the Tribune, saying, 
“I, Robespierre, accuse thee!” Well is 
known 

The inglorioiLS issue of that charge, and how 
He, who had launched the startling thunder- 
bolt, 

The one bold man, whose voice the attack 
hfid sounded, 

Was left without a follower to discharge 
His perilous duty, and retii’c lamenting 
That Heaven’s best aid is wasted upon men 
Who to themselves are false. 

But these are things 
Of which I speak, only as they were storm 
Or sunshine to my individual mind, 122 
No further. Let me then relate that now — 
In some sort seeing with my ])roper eyes 
That Liberty, and Life, and Death, would 
soon 

To the remotest comers of the land 
Lie in the arbitrement of those wlio ruled 
The capital City; what was struggled for, 
And by what combatants victory must be 
won; 

The indecision on their part whose aim 130 
Seemed best, and the straightforward path 
of those 

Who in attack or in defence were strong 
Through their impiety — my inmost soul 
Was agitated; yea, I could almost 
Have prayed that throughout earth upon 
all men, 

By patient exercise of reason made 
Worthy of liberty, all spirits filled 
With zeal expanding in Truth’s holy light. 
The gift of tongues might fall, and power 
arrive 


From the four quarters of the winds to do 
For France, what without help she could 
not do, i4( 

A work of honour; think not that to this 
I added, work of safety: from all doubt 
Or trepidation for the end of things 
Far was I, far as angels are from guilt. 

Yet did I grieve, nor only grieved, but 
thought 

Of opposition and of remedies: 

An insignificant stranger and obscure, 

And one, moreover, little graced with power 
Of elo<|uence even in my native speech, 150 
And all unfit for tmnult or intri^ie, 

Yet would I at this time with willing heart 
Have undertaken for a cause so great 
Service however dangerous. I revolved. 
How much the destiny of Man had still 
Hung upon sbigle persons; that there was, 
Transcendent to all local patrimony, 

One nature, as there is one sun in heaven; 
T'hat objects, even as they are great, thereby 
Do come within the reacli of humblest 
eyes; »()o 

Tliat Man is only weak througli his mis- 
trust 

And want of hoj)e where evidence divine 
Proclaims to him that hope should be most 
sure ; 

Nor did the inex|>erienee of my youth 
Preclude (conviction, that a spirit strong 
In hoj>e, and trained to noble aspii'ations, 

A spirit thoroughly faithful to itself. 

Is for Society’s uiu’casoning herd 
A domineering instinct, serves at once 
For way and guide, a fluent receptjicle 170 
That gathers up each |)ctty straggling rill 
And vein of water, glad to be rolled on 
In sfife obedience; tliat a mind, whose rest 
Is where it ought to be, in self-restraint, 

In circumspection and simplicity. 

Falls rarely in entire discomfiture 
Below its aim, or meets with, from without, 
A treachery that foils it or defeats; 

And, lastly, if the means on human will. 
Frail human will, dependent should betray 
Him who too boldly trusted them, I felt 181 
That ’mid the loud distractions of the world 
A sovereign voice subsists within the soul. 
Arbiter undisturbed of right and wrong. 

Of life and death, in majesty severe 
Enjoining, as may best promote the aims 
Of truth and justice, either sacrifice, 

From whatsoever region of our cares 
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Or our infirm afpections Nature pleads, 
Earnest and blind, against the stem decree. 

On the other side, I called to mind those 
truths 191 

That are the commonplaces of the schools — 
(A theme for boys, too hackneyed for their | 
sires,) 

Yet, with a revelation’s liveliness, 

In all their comprehensive bearings known i 
And visible to philosophers of old, 

Men who, to business of the world un- 
trained. 

Lived in the shade; and to flarmodiiis 
known 

And his compeer Aristogiton, known 190 
To Brutus — that tyrannic power is weak, 
Hath neither gratitude, nor faith, nor love. 
Nor the support of good or evil men 
To trust in ; that the godhead which is ours 
Can never utterly be ehanned or stilled; 
That nothing hath a natural right to last 
But ecpiity and reason; that all elstj 
Meets foes irreeoneilable, and at best 
1 jives only by variety of dise.ase. 

Well might iiiy wishes be intense, 1113 
thoughts 

Strong and perturbed, not doubting at that 
time 210 

But that the virtue of one pai*amount mind 
Would have abashed those impious crests 
— have quelled 

Outrage and bloody power, and — in despite 
Of what the People long had been and were 
Through ignorance and false teaching, sad- 
der proof 

Of immaturity, and — in the teeth 
Of despcirato oiipositioii from without — 
Have cleared a passage for just govern- 
ment, 

And left a solid birthright to the State, 
Redeemed, according to example given 220 
By ancient lawgivers. 

In this frame of mind, 
Dragged by a chain of harsh necessity, 

So seemed it, — now I thankfully acknow- 
ledge, 

Forced by the gracious providence of 
Heaven, — 

To England I returned, else (though as- 
simed 

That I both was and must be of small 
weight, 

No better than a landsman on the deck 


Of a ship struggling with a hideous storm) 
Doubtless, 1 should have then made com- 
! mon cause 

j Witli some who perished; haj^y (lerished 
I too, 230 

A poor mistaken and bewildered offering, — 
Should to the breast of Nature have gone 
back, 

With all my resolutions, all my hojies, 

A Poet only to myself, to men 
Useless, and even, beloved Friend ! a soul 
To thee unknown ! 

Twice had the trees let fall 
Their leaves, as often Winter had put on 
His hoary crown, since I had seen the surge 
Beat against Albion’s shore, since ear of 
I mine 239 

Had caught the accents of my native speech 
Upon our native country’s sacred ground. 

A patriot of the world, how could I glide 
Into communion with her sylvan shades, 
Erewhile my tuneful haunt? It pleased 
me more 

To abide in the great City, where I found 
The generjil air still busy with the stir 
Of that first memorable onset made 
By a strong levy of humanity 
Upon the traffickers in Negro blood; 

Effort which, though defeated, had recalled 
To notice old forgotten principles, 251 

And througli the mition spread a novel heat 
Of virtuous feeling. For my^self, I own 
That this particular strife had wanted power 
To rivet my affections; nor did now 
Its unsuccessful issue much excite 
My sorrow; for 1 brought with me the 
faith 

That, if France pros|>ered, good men would 
not long 

Pay fruitless worship to humanity^ 

And this most rotten biiinch of human 
shame, 260 

Object, so seemed it, of superfluous pains. 
Would fall together with its parent tree. 
What, then, were my^ emotions, when in 
arms 

Britain put forth her free-born strength in 
league, 

Oh, pity and shame ! with those confeder- 
ate Powers ! 

Not in my singhi s<df alone I foimd. 

But in the minds of all ingenuous youth, 
Change and subversion from that hour. No 
shock 

Given to my moral nature had I known 269 
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Down to that very moment; neither lapse 
Kor turn of sentiment that might be named 
A revolution, save at this one time; 

All else wa“ progress on the self-same path 
On wliich, with a diversity of pace, 

I had been travelling: this a stride at once 
Into another region. As a light 
And pliant harebell, swinging in the breeze 
On some grey rock — its birth-place — so 
Ixa^ll 

Wantoned, fast rooted on the ancient tower 
Of my beloved country, wishing not 280 
A happier fortune than to wither there: 
Now wiis I from that pleasant station torn 
And tossed about in whirlwind. I rejoiced, 
Yea, afterwards — truth most painful to 
record ! — 

Exulted, in the triumph of my soul, 

When Englishmen by thousands were over- 
thrown, 

Iweft without glory on the field, or driven, 
Brave hearts ! to shameful flight. It was 
a grief,— 

Grief call it not, ’t was anything but that, — 
A conflict of sensations without name, 290 
Of which he only, who may love the sight 
Of a village stee})le, as I do, can judge. 
When, in the congregation bending all 
To their great ‘Father, prayers were offered 
up, 

Or praises for our country’s victories; 

And, ’mid the simple worshippers, perchance 
I only, like an uninvited giiest 
Whom no one owned, sate silent, shall T 
add, 

Fed on the day of vengeance yet to come. 

Oh ! ranch have they to account for, who 
could tear, 3 .k» 

By violence, at one decisive rent. 

From the best youth in England their dear 
pride, 

Their joy, in England ; this, too, at a time 
In which worst losses easily might wean 
The best of names, when patriotic love 
Did of itself in modesty give way. 

Like the Precursor when the Deity 
Is come Whose harbinger he was; a time 
In which apostasy from ancient faith 
Seemed but conversion to a higher creed; 
Withal a season dangerous and wild, 311 
A time when sage Experience would have 
snatched 

Flowers out of any hedge-row to compose 
A chaplet in contempt of his grey locks. 


When the pi*oud fleet that bears the red- 
cross flag 

In that unworthy service was prepared 
To mingle, I beheld the vessels lie, 

A brood of gallant creatures, on the deep; 
I saw them m their rest, a sojourner 
Through a whole month of calm and glassy 
days 320 

In that delightful island which protects 
Their place of convocation — there I heard. 
Each evening, pacing by the still sea-shore, 
A monitory sound that never failed, — 

The sunset camion. Wliile the orb went 
down 

In the traiwpiillity of nature, came 
That voice, ill requiem I seldom heard by 
me 

Without a spirit overcast by dark 
Imaginations, sense of woes to come, 
Sorrow for human kind, and j>ain of heart. 

In France, the men, who, for their des- 
perate ends, 331 

Had jducked up mercy by the roots, were 
glad 

Of this new enemy. Tyrants, strong before 
In wicked pleas, were strong as demons 
now ; 

And thus, on every side beset with foes, 
The goaded land w^axed mad; the crimes 
of few 

Spread into madness of the many; blasts 
From hell came sanctified like airs from 
heaven. 

The sternness of the just, the faith of those 
Who doubted not that Providence had 
times 340 

Of vengeful retribution, theirs who throned 
The human Understanding paramount 
And made of that their God, the hopes of 
men 

Who were content to barter short-lived 
pangs 

For a paradise of ages, the blind rage 
Of insolent tempei’s, the light vanity 
Of intermeddlers, steady purposes 
Of the suspicious, slips of the indiscreet, 
And all the accidents of life — were pressed 
Into one service, busy with one work. 350 
The Senate stood aghast, her prudence 
quenched. 

Her wisdom stifled, and her justice scared, 
Her frenzy only active to extol 
Past outrages, and shape the way for new, 
Which no one dared to oppose or mitigate. 
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Domestic carnage now filled the whole 
year 

With feast-days ; old men from the chimney- 

iiooky 

The maiden from the bosom of her love, 
The mother from the cradle of her babe, 
The warrior from the field — all perished, 
all — 360 

Friends, enemies, of all parties, ages, ranks. 
Head after head, and never heads enough 
For those that bade them fall. They found 
their joy. 

They made it proudly, eager as a child, 

( If like desires of innocent little ones 
May with such heinous appetites be com- 
pared). 

Pleased in some open field to exercise 
A toy that mimics with revolving wings 
The motion of a wind-mill ; though tlie air 
Do of itself blow fresh, and make the vanes 
Spin in his eyesight, that contents him not, 
But with the plaything at arm’s length, he 
sets 372 

His front against the blast, and runs amain. 
That it may whirl the faster. 

Amid the depth 

Of those enoimities, even tliinking minds 
Forgot, at seasons, whence they had their 
being. 

Forgot that such a sound was ever heard 
As Liberty upon earth: yet all beneath 
Her innocent authority was wrought. 

Nor could have been, without her blessed 
name. 3^0 

The illustrious wife of Roland, in the hour 
Of her composure, felt that agony, 

And gave it vent in her last words. O 
Friend ! 

It was a lamentable time for man. 

Whether a hojws had e’er been his or not: 

A woful time for them whose liopes survived 
The shock; most woful for those few who 
still 

Were fiattered, and had trust in human 
kind: 

They had the deepest feeling of the grief. 
Meanwhile the Invaders fared as they de- 
served: 31)0 

The Herculean Commonwealth had put 
forth her arms. 

And throttled with an infant godhead’s 
might 

The snakes about her cradle; that was 
well, 

And as it should be; yet no cure for them 


Whose souls were sick with pain of what 
would be 

Hereafter brought in charge against man- 
kind. ^ 

Most melancholy at that time, O Friend ! 
Were my day-thoughts, — my nights were 
miserable; 

Through months, through years, long after 
the last beat 

Of those atrocities, the hour of sleep 400 
To me came rarely charged with natural 
gifts, 

Such ghastly visions had I of despair 
And tyraimy, and implements of death; 

And iimocent victims sinking under fear. 
And momentary hope, and worn-out prayer. 
Each m his separate cell, or penned in crowds 
For sacrifice, and struggling with fond mirth 
And levity in dungeons, where the dust 
Was laid with tears. Then suddenly the 
scene 

Changed, and the imbrokcn dream entangled 
me 410 

In long orations, which I strove to plead 
Before unjust tribimals, — with a voice 
Labouring, a brain confounded, and a 
sense, 

Death-like, of treacherous desertion, felt 
In the last place of refuge — my own soul. 

When I hi‘gan in youth’s delightful prime 
To yield myself to Nature, when that strong 
And holy passion overcame me first. 

Nor day nor night, evening or morn, was 
free 

From its oppression. But, O Power Su- 
preme ! 420 

Without Whose call this world would cease 
to hreathe, 

Who from the fountain of Thy grace dost 
fill 

The veins that branch through every frame 
of life. 

Making man what he is, creature divine, 

In single or in social eminence. 

Above the rest raised infinite ascents 
When reason that enables him to be 
Is not sequestered — what a change is here ! 
How different ritual for this after-worship, 
What countenance to promote this second 
love ! 430 

The first was service paid to things which 
lie 

Guarded within the bosom of Thy will. 
Therefore to serve was high beatitude; 
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Tumult was therefore gladness, and the fear 
Ennobling, venerable ; sleep secure, 

And wakmg thoughts more rich than hap- 
piest ^eams. 

But as the ancient Prophets, borne aloft 
In vision, yet constrained by natural laws 
With them to take a troubled human heart, 
Wanted not consolations, nor a creed 440 
Of reconcilement, then when they de- 
nomiced, 

On towns and cities, wallowing in the abyss 
Of their offences, punishment to come; 

Or saw, like other men, with bwiily eyes. 
Before them, in some desolated place. 

The wrath consummate and the threat 
fulfilled; 

So, with devout humility be it said, 

So did a portion of that spirit fall 
On me uplifted from the vantage-groimd 
Of pity and sorrow to a state of being 450 
That through the time’s exceeding fierceness 
saw 

Glimpses of retribution, terrible, 

And in the order of sublime behests: 

But, even if that were not, amid the awe 
Of unintelligible chastisement, 

Not only acquiescences of faith 
Survived, but daring sympathies with power. 
Motions not treacherous or profane, else 
why 

Within the folds of no ungentle breast 
Theirdread vibration to this hour prolonged ? 
Wild blasts of music thus could find their 
way 46 1 

Into the midst of turbulent events; 

So that worst tempests might be listened to. 
Then was the truth received into my heart. 
That, tmder heaviest sorrow earth <*an bring, 
If from tlie affliction somewhere do not 
grow 

Honour which could not else have been, a 
faith. 

An elevation, and a sanctity. 

If new strength be not given nor old restored. 
The blame is ours, not Nature’s. When a 
taunt 470 

Was taken up by scoffers in their pride, 
Saying, ** Behold the harvest that we reap 
From popular government and equality,’ 

I clearly saw that neither these nor aught 
Of wild belief engrafted on their names 
By false philosophy had ciiused the woe, 
But a terrific reservoir of guilt 
And ignorance filled up from age to age. 


That could no longer hold its loathsome 
charge, 

But burst and spread in deluge through the 
laud. 480 

And as the desert hath green spots, the 
sea 

Small islands scattered amid stormy waves. 
So that disastrous period did not want 
Bright sprinklings of all human excellence. 
To which the silver wands of saints in 
Heaven 

Might point with rapturous joy. Yet not 
the less. 

For those examples, in no age surpassed, 

Of fortitude and energy and love, 
j And human nature faithful to herself 
Under worst trials, was I driven to think 400 
Of the glad times when first I traversed 
France 

A youthful pilgrim ; above all reviewed 
That eventide, when under windows bright 
W'ith happy faces and with garlands hung. 
And through a rainbow-arch that spanned 
t the street, 

j Triumphal pomp for liberty confirmed, 

I I paced, a dear companion at my side, 

I The town of Arras, whence with promise 
high 

Issued, on delegation to sustain 
, Humanity and right, that Robespierre, 500 
j He who thereafter, and in how short time ! 

1 Wielded the sceptre of the Atheist crew, 
j When the calamity spread far and wide — 

I And this same city, that did then appear 
To outrun the rest in exultation, groaned 
Under the vengeance of her cruel son. 

As Lear reproached the winds — I could 
I almost 

Have ((liar relied with that blameless spec- 
tacle 

For lingering yet an image in my mind 
To mock me under such a strange reverse. 

O Friend ! few happier moments have 
been mine 51 1 

Than that which told the downfall of this 
Tribe 

So dreaded, so abhorred. The day deserves 
A separate record. Over the smooth sands 
Of Leven’s ample estuary lay 
My journey, and beneath a genial sun. 
With distant prospect among gleams of sky 
And clouds and intermingling mountain 
tops. 
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In one inseparable glory clad, 

Creatures of one ethereal substance met 520 
In consistory, like a diadem 
Or crown of burning seraphs as they sit 
In the empyrean. Underneath tliat pomp 
Celestial, lay unseen the pastoral vales 
Among whose happy fields I had grown up 
From childhood. On the fulgent spectacle. 
That neither passed away nor changed, I 
gazed 

Enrapt; but brightest things are wont to 
draw 

Sad opposites out of the inner heart, 

As even their pensive influence drew from 
mine. 530 

How could it otherwise ? for not in vain 
That very morning had 1 turned aside 
To seek the ground where, ’mid a throng 
of graves, 

An honoured teacher of my youth was laid. 
And on the stone were graven by his desire 
Lines from tJie churchyard elegy of Gray. 
This faithful guide, speaking from his 
death-bod, 

Added no farewell to liis parting counsel. 
But said to me, My head will soon lie 
low;” 

And when I saw the turf that covered 
him, 540 

After the lapse of full eight years, those 
words, 

With sound of voice and countenance of 
the Man, 

Came back upon me, so that some few tears 
Fell from me in my own despite. But now 
I thought, still traversing that widespread 
plain. 

With tender ])leasure of the verses graven 
Upon his tombstone, whis|>t‘ring to myself: 
Ho loved the Poets, and, if now alive, 
Would have loved me, as one not destitute 
Of promise, nor belying the kind hope 550 
That he had formed, when I, at his com- 
mand, 

Begiiii to spin, with toil, my earliest songs. 

As I advanced, all that I saw or felt 
Was gentleness and peace. Ui>on a small 
And rocky island near, a fi’agment stood, 
ritself like a sea rock) the low remains 
(With shells encrusted, dark with briny 
weeds) 

Of a dilapidated structure, once 
A Romish chapel, where the vested priest 
Said matins at the hour that suited those 


Who crossed the sands with ebb of morning 
tide. 561 

Not far from that still ruin all the plain 
Lay spotted with a variegated* crowd 
Of vehicles and travellers, horse and foot. 
Wading beneath the conduct of their guide 
In loose procession through the shallow 
stream 

Of inland waters; the great sea meanwhile 
Heaved at safe distance, far retired. I 
paused. 

Longing for skill to imint a scene so bright 
And cheerful, but the foremost of the band 
As he approached, no salutation given 571 
In the familiar language of the day. 

Cried, “ Robespierre is dead ! ” nor was a 
doubt, 

After strict question, left within my mind 
Tluit he and his supporters all were fallen. 

Great was my transport, deep my grati- 
tude 

To everlasting Justice, by this fiat 
Made manifest. “Come now, ye golden 
times,” 

Said I forth-pouring on those open sands 
A hymn of triiunph: “ as the morning 
comes 5S0 

From out the bosom of the night, come ye: 
Thus far our trust is verified; behold ! 
They who with clumsy desperation brought 
A river of Blood, and preached that nothing 
else 

Could cleanse the Augean stable, by the 
might 

Of their own helper have been swept away; 
Their madness stands declared and visible; 
Elsewhere will safety how be sought, and 
earth 

March firmly towards righteousness and 
peace.” — 

Then schemes I framed more calmly, when 
and how sqo 

The madding factions might be tranquil- 
lised. 

And how through liardships manifold and 
long 

The glorious renovation would proceed. 
Thus interrupted by imeasy bursts 
Of exultation, I pursued my way 
Along that very shoi*e wliich I had skimmed 
In former days, when — spurring from the 
Vale 

Of Nightsliade, and St. Mary’s mouldering 
fane, 
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And the stone abbot, after circuit made 
In wantonness of heart, a joyous band 600 
Of schoolboys hastening to their distant 
home ^ 

Along the margin of the moonlight sea — 
We beat with thundering hoofs the level 
sand. 


BOOK El.EVENTH 
FRANCE {concluded) 

From that time forth, Authority in France 
Put on a milder face ; TtuTor had c*eased, 
Yet everything was wanting that might give 
Courage to them who looked for good by 
light 

Of x*ational Experience, for the shoots 
And hopeful blossoms of a second spring: 
Yet, in me, confidence was unimpaired ; 
The Senate’s language, and the jniblic a<*ts 
And measures of the (xovernment, though 
both 

Weak, and of heartless omen, had not 
power 10 

To daunt me; in the Peoyjle was my trust: 
And, in the virtues wdiich mine eyes had 
seen, 

I knew that wound external could not take 
Life from the young Republic; that new 
foes 

Would only follow, in the path of shame, 
Their brethren, and her triumphs be in the 
end 

Great, universal, irresistible. 

This intuition led me to confound 
One victory with another, higlier far, — 
Triumphs of unambitious peace at home, 20 
And noiseless fortitude. Beholding still 
Resistance strong as heretofore, I tliought 
That what was in degree the same was 
likewise 

The same in quality, — that, as the worse 
Of the two spirits then at strife remained 
Untired, the better, surely, would preserve 
The heart that first had roused him. Youth 
maintains, 

In all conditions of society, 

Communion more direct and intimate 
With Nature, — hence, ofttiines, with rea- 
son too — 30 

Than age or manhood, even. To Nature 
then, 

Power had reverted: habit, custom, law, 
Had left an interregnum’s open space 


For her to move about in, uncontrolled. 
Hence could I see how Babel-like their 
task, 

Who, by the recent deluge stupified, 

With their whole souls went culling from 
the day 

Its petty promises, to build a tower 
For their own safety; laughed with my 
conijxeers 

At gravest heads, by eimiity to France 40 
Distempered, till they found, in every blast 
Forced from the street-disturbing news- 
man’s horn, 

For her grc'at cause record or prophecy 
Of utter ruin. How might we believe 
That wisdom could, in any shajxe, come 
near 

Men clinging to delusions so insane ? 

Ami thus, cx'pei'icnce j>roving that no few 
Of our opinions had been just, we took 
Idke credit to ourselves where less was due, 
And thought that other notions were as 
sound, 50 

Yea, could not but be right, because we saw 
That foolish men opposed them. 

To a stmin 

More animated I might here give way, 
And tell, since juvenile errors are my theme, 
Wliat in days, through Britain, was 

IK'rforim‘d 

To turn a/f jndgments out of their right 
course; 

But this is passion over-near ourselves, 
Reality too clos(‘ and too intense, 

And intermixed with something, in my mind, 
Of sftorn and eoiidemnation personal, Oo 
Tliat would ])rofam» the sanctity of verse. 
Our She])herds, this say merely, at that time 
Acted, or seemed at least to act, like men 
Thirsting to make the guardian crook of 
law 

A tool of murder; they who ruled the 
State — 

Though with such awful proof before tlxcir 
eyes 

That he, who would sow death, reaps death, 
01* worse, 

And can reap nothing bettf^r — child-like 
longed 

To imitate, not wise enough to avoid; 

Or left (by mere timidity betrayed) 70 
The plain straight road, for one no better 
chosen 

Than if their wish had been to undermine 
Justice, and make an end of Liberty. 
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But from these bitter truths I must return 
To my own history. It hath been told 
That 1 was led to take an eager part 
In arguments of civil polity, 

Abruptly, and indeed before my time: 

I had approached, like other youths, the 

shield 

Of human nature from the golden side, 80 
And would liave fought, even to the death, 
to attest 

The quality of the metal which I saw. 
What there is best in individual man. 

Of wise in passion, and sublime in power, 
Benevolent in small societies. 

And great in large ones, 1 had oft revolved, 
Felt deeply, but not thoroughly understood 
By reason: nay, far from it; they were yet, 
As cause was given me afterwards to learn, 
Not proof against the injuries of the day; 
Lodged only at the sanctuary’s door, qi 
Not safe within its bosom. Thus ])r(‘j)ared. 
And w'ith such general insight into evil, 
And of the bomids wliicli Ht‘ver it from good. 
As books and common intercourse with life 
Must needs have given — to the inexia‘- 
rienced mind. 

When the world travels in a beaten road, 
Cxuide faithful as is needed — I began 
To meditate witli ardour on the ride 
And management of nations; wdiat it is hvj 
A nd ought to be ; and strove to learn how 
far 

Their power or weakness, wealth or poverty, 
Their happiness or misery, depends 
Upon their laws, and fashion of the State. 

O pleasant exercise of hope and joy ! 

For mighty were the auxiliars which then 
stood 

Upon our side, us wdio were strong in love ! 
Bliss was it in that dawm to be alive, 

But to be young was very Heaven I O 
times, ICK) 

In which the meagre, stale, forbidding w%ays 
Of custom, law, and statute, look at once 
The attraction of a country in romance ! 
When Reason seemed the most to assert her 
rights, 

When most intent on making of herself 
A prime encliantress — to assist the work. 
Which then was going forward in her name ! 
Not favoured spots alone, but the whole 
Earth, 

The beauty wore of promise — that which 
sets 


(As at some moments might not be unfelt 
Among the bowers of Paradise itself) 120 
The budding rose above the rose full blown. 
What temper at the prospect did not wake 
To happiness unthought of ? The inert 
Were roused, and lively natures rapt away ! 
They who had fed their childhood upon 
dreams, 

The play-fellows of fancy, who had made 
All powers of swiftness, subtilty, and 
strength 

Their minist(‘rs, — who in lordly wise had 
stirred 

Among the grandest objects of the sense, 
And dealt with whatsoever they found there 
As it* they had within some lurking right 13 r 
To wdeld it; — they, too, who of gentle 
mood 

Had watched all gentle motions, and to 
these 

Had fittt^l their own thoughts, schemers 
more mild. 

And in the region of their ja'aceful selves; — 
Now was it that /jofh found, the meek and 
lofty 

Did both find, helpers to their hearts’ desire. 
And stuff at hand, plastic as they could 
wish, — 

Were called upon to exercise their skill, 
Not in Uto])ia, - subterranean fields, — 140 
Or some secreted island, Heaven knows 
where ! 

But in the very world, which is the world 
Of all of us, — the ])lace where, in the end, 
We find our happiness, or not at all ! 

Why should I not confess that Earth was 
then 

To me, what an inheritance, new-fallen, 
Seems, when the first time visited, to one 
Who thither comes to find in it his home ? 
He walks about and looks nj)on the spot 
With cordial transport, moulds it and re- 
moulds, 150 

And is half-pleased with things that are 
amiss, 

’T will be such joy to see them disappear. 

An active partisan, I thus convoked 
From every t)bject pleasant circumstance 
To suit my ends; I moved among mankind 
With genial feelings still predominant; 
When erring, erring on the better part, 
And in the kinder spirit; placable. 
Indulgent, as not uninformed that men 159 
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See as they have been taught — Antiquity 
Gives rights to error; and aware, no less 
That throwing off oppression must be work 
As well of J^icense its of Liberty; 

And above all — for this was more than 
all — 

Not caring if the wind did now and then 
Blow keen u|)on an eminence that gave 
Prospect so large into futurity; 

In brief, a child of Nature, as at first, 
Dift'using only those affections wider 
That from the cradle had grown up with 
me, 170 

And losing, in no other way than light 
Is lost in light, the weak in the more strong. 

In the main outline, such it might be 
said 

Was my condition, till with open war 
Britain opposed the liberties of France. 

This threw me first out of the pale of love ; 
Soured and corrupted, upwards to the 
source. 

My sentiments; was not, as hitherto, 17S 
A swallowing up of lesser filings in great. 
But change of them into their contraries; 
And thus a way was opened for mistakes 
And false conclusions, in degree as gross, 

In kind more dangerous. What had been 
a pride. 

Was now a shame; my likings and my loves 
Kan in new channels, leaving old ones dry ; 
And hence a blow that, in luaturcr age. 
Would but have touched the judgment, 
struck more deep 

Into sensations near the heart: meantime, 
As from the first, wild theories were afloat. 
To whose pretensions, sedulously urged, 190 
I had but lent a careless car, assured 
That time was ready to set all things right. 
And that the multitude, so long oppressed. 
Would be oppressed no more. 

But when events 
Brought less encouragement, and unto these 
The immediate proof of principles no mort* 
Could be entrusted, while the events them- 
selves, 

Worn out in greatness, strip])ed of novelty. 
Less occupied the mind, and sentiments 
Could through my understanding’s natural 
growth foo 

No longer keep their ground, by faith main- 
tained 

Of inward consciousness, and hope that laid 
Her hand upon her object — evidence 


Safer, of universal application, such 
As could not be impeached, was sought else* 
where. 

But now, become oppressors in their turn, 
Frenchmen had changed a war of self- 
defence 

For one of conquest, losing sight of all 
Which they had struggled for: up mounted 
now. 

Openly in the eye of earth and heaven, 2x0 
The scale of liberty. I read her doom. 
With anger vexed, with disappointment 
sore, 

But not dismayed, nor taking to the shame 
Of a false prophet. While resentment rose. 
Striving to hide, what nought could heal, 
the wounds 

Of mortified presumption, I adhered 
More firmly to old tenets, and, to prove 
Their temper, strained them more; and 
thus, in heat 

Of contest, did opinions every day 
Grow into consequence, till round my 
mind 220 

They <*lung, as if they were its life, nay 
more, 

The very being of the immortal soul. 

This was the time, when, all things tend- 
ing fast 

To depravation, speculative schemes — 
Tliat promised to abstract the hopes of 
Man 

Out of his feelings, to be fixed thenceforth 
For ever in a jnirer element — 

Found ready welcome. Tempting region 
that 

For Zeal to enter and refresh herself, 
Where passions liad the privilege to work, 
And never hear the sound of their own 
names. 231 

But, speaking more in charity, the dream 
Flattered the yoimg, pleased with ex- 
tremes, nor least 

With that which makes our Reason’s naked 
self 

The object of its fervour. What delight I 
How glorious I in self-knowledge and self- 
rule, 

To look tlirough all the frailties of the 
world, 

And, with a resolute mastery shaking off 
Infirmities of nature, time, and place, 

Build social upon personal Liberty, 240 
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Which, to the blind restraints of general 
laws, 

Superior, magisterially adopts 
One g^ide, the light of circumstances, 
dashed 

Upon an independent intellect. 

Thus expectation rose again ; thus hope. 
From her first ground expelled, grew proud 
once more. 

Oft, as my thoughts were turned to hiiman 
kind, 

I scorned indifference; but, inflamed with 
thirst 

Of a secure intelligence, and sick 240 

Of other longing, I pursued wliat seemed 
A more exalted nature ; wished that Man 
Should start out of his earthy, worm-like 
state. 

And spread abroad the wings of Tiiberty, 
Lord of himself, in uiidistnrlu'd delight — 
A noble aspiration ! yet I fetd 
(Sustiiined by worthujr as by wiser 
thoughts) 

The aspiration, nor shall ever cease 
To feel it; — but return we t(» our course. 

Enough, ’tis true — could such a plea 
excuse 

Those aberrjitions — had the clamorous 
friends zbo 

Of ancient Institutions said and done 
To bring disgrace upon their very names; 
Disgrace, of whi(di, (‘ustom and written law, 
And sundry moral sentiments as props 
Or emanations of those institutes, 

Too justly bore a ])art. A veil had been 
Uplifted; why deceive i)urselves? in 
sooth, 

T was even so; and sorrow for the man 
Who either had not eyes wh(‘rcwith to 
see, 

Or, seeing, had forgotttui ! A strong 
shock 270 

Was given to old opinions; all nien^s minds 
Had felt its power, and mine was both let 
loose, 

Let loose and goaded. After whfit hath 
been 

Already said of patriotic love, 

Suffice it here to add, that, somewhat stern 
In temperament, withal a happy man, 

And therefore bold to look on painful 
things. 

Free likewise of the world, and thence 
more bold, 


1 summoned my best skill, and toiled, in- 
tent 

To anatomise the frame of social life ; 280 

Yea, the whole body of societjf 
Searched to its heart. Share with me. 
Friend ! the wish 

That some dramatic tale, endued with 
similes 

Livelier, and flinging out less guarded 
words 

Than suit the work we fashion, might set 
forth 

What then I learned, or think I learned, of 
truth. 

And the errors into which I fell, betrayed 
By present objects, and by reasonings false 
From their beginnings, inasmuch as drawn 
Out of a heart that had been turned aside 
From Nature’s wjiy by outward accidents, 
And which was thus confounded, more and 
more 292 

Misguided, and misguiding. So I fared. 
Dragging all precepts, j udginents, maxims, 
creeds. 

Like culprits to the bar; calling the mind, 
Suspi<*iously, to establish in plain day 
Her titles and her honours; now believmg, 
Now disbelieving; endlessly perplexed 
With impulse, motive, right and wrong, 
the ground 

Of obligation, what the rule and whence 
The sanction; till, demanding formal proofs 
And seeking it in every thing, I lost 302 
All feeling of conviction, and, in fine, 

Si<*k, wearied out with contnirieties. 
Yielded up moral (juestions in despair. 

This w'as the crisis of tliat strong disease, 
This the soul’s last and lowest ebb; I 
drooped, 

Deeming our blessed reason of least use 
Where wanted most: “The lordly attri- 
butes 

Of will and choice,” I bitterly exclaimed, 

“ What are they but a mockery of a Being 
Who hath in no concerns of his a test 312 
Of good and evil ; knows not what to fear 
Or ho})e for, what to covet or to shun; 

And who, if those could be discerned, 
would yet 

B(i little profited, would see, and ask 
Where is the obligation to enforce ? 

And, to acknowledged law rebellious, still. 
As selfish passion urged, would act amiss; 
The duj)e of folly, or the slave of crime.” 
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Depressed, bewildered thus, I did not 
walk 32* 

With scoffers, seeking light and gay re- 
venge 

Ftom indiscriminate laughter, nor sate 
down 

In reconcilement with an utter waste 
Of intellect; such sloth I could not brook, 
(Too well I loved, in tliat my spring of j 
life. 

Pains-taking thoughts, and truth, their dear 
reward) 

But turned to abstract science, and there 
sought 

Work for the reasoning faculty enthi'oned 
Where the distui’bances of space and 
time — 330 

Whether in matters various, propei'tics 
Inherent, or from human will and power 
Derived — find no admission. Then it 
was — 

Thanks to the bounteous Giver of all 
good ! — 

That the beloved Sister in whose sight 
Those days were passed, now speaking in 
a voice 

Of sudden admonition — like a brook 
That did but cross a lonely road, and now 
Is seen, heard, felt, and caught at every 1 
turn, ; 

Companion never lost through many a j 
league — 340 I 

Maintained for me a saving intercourse 
With my true self; for, though bedimmed 
and changed 

Much, as it seemed, I was no further 
changed 

Than as a clouded and a waning moon: 

She whispered still that brightness would 
retxirn; 

She, in the midst of all, preserved me still 
A Poet, made me seek beneath that name. 
And that alone, my office upon earth; 

And, lastly, as hereafter wdll be shown, 

If willing audience fail not, Nature’s self, 
By all varieties of hiunan love 351 

Assisted, led me back through opening day 
To those sweet counsels between head and 
heart 

Whence grew that genuine knowledge, 
fraught with ]>eace, 

Which, through the later sinkings of this 
cause, 

Hath still upheld me, and upholds me now 
In the catastrophe (for so they dream, 


And nothing less), when, finally to close 
And seal up all the gains of France, a 
Pope 

Is summoned in, to crown an Emperor — 
This last opprobrium, when we see a peo- 
ple, 361 

That once looked up in faith, as if to Heaven 
Fur manna, take a lesson from the dog 
Returnmg to his vomit; when the sun 
That rose in splendour, was alive, and 
moved 

In exultation with a living pomp 
Of clouds — his glory’s natural retinue — 
Hath dropped all functions by the gods 
bestowed, 

And, turned into a gewgaw, a machine, 

Sets like an Opera phantom. 

Thus, O Friend f 
Tlii'ough times of honour and through times 
of sliamo 371 

t Descend iug, have I faithfully retraced 
j The perturbations of a youthful mind 
! Under a long-lived storm of great events — 

I A story <lestined for thy ear, who now. 
Among the fallen of nations, dost abide 
Where Etna, over l)ill and valley, casts 
His shadow stretching towards JSjTacnse, 
The city of I’imoleon ! Righteous Heaven f 
How are the mighty prostiuted ! They 
first, 

They first of' all that breathe should have 
awaked 3S1 

When the great voice was heard from out 
the ttmibs 

Of ancient heroes. If 1 suffered grief 
For ill-rerpiited France, bx" many deemed 
A trifitu’ only in her proudest day; 

Have Ix’cui distressed to think oi what she 
once 

Promised, now is ; a far more sober cause 
Thine eyes itiiist see of sorrow in a land, 

I To the reanimating infiuence lost 
Of meinojy, to virtue lost and hof)e, 390 
Though with the wreck of loftier years 
bestrewn. 

But indignation works where hope is not, 
And thou, O Friend ! wilt be refreshed. 
There is 

One great society alone on earth: 

The noble Living and the noble Dead. 

Thine be such converse strong and 
sanative, 

A ladder for thy spiiit to reascend 
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To health and joy and pure contentedness; 
To me the grief confmed, that thou art 
gone 

Prom this last spot of earth, where Freedom 
now 400 

Stands single in her only sanctuary ; 

A lonely wanderer, art gone, by pain 
Compelled and sickness, at this latter day, 
This sorrowful reverse for all mankind. 

I feel for thee, must utter what I feel: 

The sympathies ere while in part discliarged, 
Gather afresh, and will have vent again: 

My own deliglits do scarcely seem to me 
My own delights; the lordly Alps them- 
selves. 

Those rosy peaks, from which tlic Morning 
looks 4*0 

Abroad on many nations, arc no more 
For me tliat image of pure gladsonnnicss 
Which tliey were wont to be. Through 
kindred scenes. 

For purpose, at a time, how different ! 

Thou tak’st thy way, carrying the heart and 
soul 

That Nature gives to Poets, now by thought 
Matured, and in the summer of their 
strength. 

Oh ! wrap him in your shades, ye giant 
woods. 

On Etna^s side; and thou, O Howery held 
Of Eima I is there not soim* nook of thhie, j 
From the first play-time of the infant world | 
Kept sacred to restorative delight, 42^ j 
When from afar invoked by iinxious love ? ; 

Cliild of the mountains, among shepherds 
reared. 

Ere yet familiar with the classic page, 

I learnt to dream of Sicily; and lo, 

The gloom, that, but a moment past, was 
deepened 

At thy command, at her command gives 
way; 

A pleasant promise, wafted from her shor^^s, 
Comes o*er my heart: in fancy 1 behold 430 
Her seas yet smiling, her once happy vales; 
Nor can my tongue give utterance to a j 
name 

Of note belonging to that honoured isle. 
Philosopher or Bard, Empedocles, 

Or Archimedes, pime abstracted soul ! 

That doth not yield a solace to my grief: 
And, O Theocritus, so far have some 
Prevailed among the powers of heaven and 
earth, 


By their endowments, good or great, that 
they 

Have had, as thou reportest, miracles 440 
Wrought for them in old ti^^ie: yea, not 
unmoved. 

When thinking on my own beloved friend, 

I hear thee tell how bees with honey fed 
Divine Comates, by his impious lord 
Within a chest imprisoned; how they came 
Laden from blooming grove or flowery field, 
And fed him there, alive, month after 
month, 

Because the goatherd, blessed man ! had 
lips 

I Wet with the Muses’ nectar. 

Thus I soothe 

The i>ensive moments by this calm fire-side, 

I And find a thousand bounteous images 451 
I To cheer the tlnjughts of those I love, and 
I mine. 

I Our prayers have been accepted; thou wilt 
I stand 

: On Etna’s summit, above earth and sea, 
i Triumphant, wiiming from the invaded 
heavens 

Thoughts without boimd, magnificent de- 
signs, 

Worthy of ])0(‘ts who attuned their harps 
In wood or echoing cave, for discipline 
Of heroes; or, in reverence to the gods, 
’Mid temples, served by sapient priests, and 
choirs 460 

Of virgins crowned with roses. Not in vain 
Those temples, where they in their ruins yet 
Survive for inspii‘;ition, shall attract 
Tliy solitary steps: and on the brink 
Thou wilt recline of pastoral Arethuse; 

Or, if that fountain be in truth no more. 
Then, lunir some other spring — wliich, by 
the name 

Thou gratulatest, willingly deceived — 

1 see thee linger a glad votary, 

And not a captive pining for his home. 470 


BOOK TWELFTH 

IMAGINATION AND TASTE, HOW IMPAIRED 
AND RESTORED 

Long time liave human ignorance and guilt 
Declined us, on what spectacles of woe 
Compelled to look, and inwardly oppressed 
With sorrow, disappointment, vexing 
thoughts. 

Confusion of the judgment, zeal decayed, 
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And, lastly, utter loss of hope itself 
And things to hope for ! Not with these 
began 

Our song, |axd not with these our song 
must end. 

Ye motions of delight, that haunt the sides 
Of the green hills; ye breezes and soft 
airs, lo 

Whose subtle intercourse with breathing 
flowers, 

Feelingly watched, might teach Man’s 
haughty race 

How without injury to take, to give 
Without offence; ye who, as if to show 
The wondrous influence of power gently 
used. 

Bend the complying heads of lordly pines, 
And, with a touch, shift the stupendous 
clouds 

Through the whole compass of the sky ; ye 
brooks, 

Muttering along the stones, a busy noise 
By day, a quiet sound in silent night; 20 1 
Ye waves, that out of the great (leep steal 1 
forth I 

In a calm hour to kiss the pebbly shore, | 
Not mute, and then retire, fearing no j 
storm ; ! 

And you, ye groves, wliose ministry it is I 
To interpose the covert of your shades, , 

Even as a sleep, between the heart of I 
man ' 

And outward troubles, between man him- i 
self, i 

Not seldotn, and his own uneasy heart: j 

Oh ! that 1 had a music and a voice j 

Harmonious as your own, that I might tell 
What ye have done for me. The morning I 
shines, 3 1 I 

Nor heedeth Man’s perverseness; Spring 
returns, — 

I saw the Spring return, and could rejoice. 
In common with the children of her love, 
Piping on boughs, or sporting on fresh 
fields, 

Or boldly seeking pleasure nearer heaven 
On wings that navigate cerulean skies. 

So neither were complacency, nor peace, 

Nor tender yearnings, wanting for my good 
Through these distracted times; in Nature 
still 40 

Glorying, I found a counterpoise in her. 
Which, when the spirit of evil reached its 
height, 

Maintained for me a secret happiness. 


This narrative, my Friend ! hath chiefly 
told 

Of intellectual power, fostering love, 
Dispensing truth, and, over men and things. 
Where reason yet might hesitate, diffusing 
Prophetic sympathies of genial faith: 

So was I favoured — such my happy lot — 
Until that natural graciousness of mind 50 
(rave way to overpressure from the times 
And their disastrous issues. What availed. 
When spells forbade the voyager to land, 
That fragrant notice of a pleasant shore 
Wfiftcd, at intervals, from many a bower 
Of blissful gratitude and fearless love ? 
Dare I avow that wish was mine to see. 
And hope that fuhire times would surely 

.S€U‘, 

The man to come, parted, as by a gulph. 
From him who had been; that I could no 
more 60 

Trust the elevation which had made me one 
With the great family thjit still survives 
To illuminate the abyss of ages past, 

Sage, warrior, patriot, hero; for it seemed 
That their best virtues were not free from 
taint 

Of something false and weak, that could 
not stand 

The open eye of Reason. Then I said, 

“ (lO to the Poets, they will speak to thee 
JSIore perfectly of ])urer creatures; — yet 
If reason be nobility in man, 70 

C-an aught be more ignoble than the man 
Whom they delight in, blinded as he is 
By prejudice, the miserable slave 
Of low ambition or distempered love ? ” 

In such strange passion, if I may once 
more 

Review the past, 1 warred against myself — 
A bigot to a new idolatry — 

Like a cowled monk who hath forsworn 
the world. 

Zealously laboured to cut off my heart 
From all the sources of her former strength; 
And as, by simple waving of a wand, 81 
The wizard instantaneously dissolves 
Palace or grove, even so could I unsoul 
As readily by syllogistic words 
Those mysteries of being which have made, 
And shall continue evermore to make, 

Of the whole human race one brotherhood. 

What wonder, then, if, to a mind so far 
Perverted, even the visible Universe 
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Fell under the dominion of a taste 90 
Less spiritual, with microscopic view 
Was scanned, as I had scanned the moral 
world ? 

O Soul of Nature ! excellent and fair ! 
That didst rejoice with me, with whom I, 
too, 

Rejoiced through early youth, before the 
winds 

And roaring waters, and in lights and 
shades 

That marched and countermarched about 
the hills 

In glorious apparition, Powers on whom 
I daily waited, now all eye and now 00 
All ear; but never long without the heart 
Employed, and man’s unfolding intellect: 

0 Sold of Nature ! that, by laws divine 
Sustauied and governed, still dost overllow 
With an impassioned life, what feeble ones 
Walk on this earth ! how feeble have 1 

been 

When thou wert in thy strength ! Nor this < 
through stroke | 

Of human suffering, such as justifies 
Remissuess and inaptitude of mind, 

But through presumption; even in pleasure 
pleased , 

Unworthily, disliking hen*, and there no ! 
Liking; by rules of miinii; art transferred ^ 

To things above all art; but mor(‘, — for I 
this, I 

Although a strong infection of tin* age, * 

Was never much my habit — giving way | 
To a comparison of scene w ith scene, 1 

Bent overmiicli on superficial things, , 

Pam))ering myself with im'agre novelties 
Of colour and proportion; to the moods 
Of time and season, to the moral power, 

The affections and the sjnrit of the }»lace. 
Insensible. Nor only did the love 121 
Of sitting thus in judgment interrupt 
My deeper feelings, but another cause, 

More subtle and less easily evplaiiied. 

That almost seems inherent in the creature, 
A twofold frame of body and of mind. 

1 speak in recollection of a time 

When the bodily eye, in every stage of life 
The most despotic of our senses, gained 
Such strength in 7 ne as often held my mind 
In absolute dominion. Gladly here, 13 1 
Entering upon abstruser argument. 

Could I endeavour to unfold the means 
Which Nature studiously employs to thwart 
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This tyranny, summons all the senses each 
To counteract the other, and themselves. 
And makes them all, and the objects with 
which all # 

Are conversant, subservient in their turn 
To the great ends of Liberty and Power. 
But leave we this: enough that my de- 
lights MO 

(Such as they were) were sought insatiably. 
Vivid the transport, vivid though not pro- 
foimd; 

1 roamed from hill to hill, from rock to 
rock. 

Still craving (iombinations of new forms. 
New pleasui*e, wider empire for the sight. 
Proud of her own endowments, and re- 
joicied 

To lay the inner faculties asleep. 

Amid the tm*ns and counterturns, the strife 
And various trials of our complex being. 

As we grow^ up, such tliraldom of that sense 
Seems hard to shim. And yet I knew a 
maid, X51 

A young enthusiast, who escaped these 
bonds; 

Her e;ye was not the mistress of her heart; 
Far less did rules prescribed by passive 
taste. 

Or barren internieddling subtleties. 

Perplex her mind; but, wise as women are 
When genial circumstance hath favoured 
them. 

She web'omed what was given, and craved 
no more; 

Whate’er the scene presented to her view 
That was the best, to that she was attuned 
By her benign simplicity of life, i6r 

And through a perfect happiness of soul, 
Whose variegated feelings were in this 
Sisters, that they were each some new de- 
light. 

Birds in the boiver, and lambs in the green 
held, 

Could they have known her, would have 
loved; methought 

Her very presence such a sweetness breathed, 
That flowers, and trees, and even the silent 
hills, 

And everything she looked on, should have 
had 

An intimation how she bore herself 170 
Towards them and to all creatures. God 
delights 

In such a being; for, her common thoughts 
Are piety, her life is gratitude. 
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Even like this maid, before I was called 
forth 

Prom the retirement of my native hills, 

I loved wh^te^er I saw: nor lightly loved, 
But most intensely; never dreamt of aught 
More grand, more fair, more exquisitely 
framed 

Than those few nooks to which my happy 
feet 

Were limited. I had not at that time 180 
Lived long enough, nor in the least sur- 
vived 

The first diviner influence of this world. 

As it appears to unaccustomed eyes. 
Worshipping them among the depth of 
things, 

As piety ordained, could I submit 
To measured admiration, or to aught 
That should preclude humility and love ? 

I felt, observed, and pondered; did not 
judge. 

Yea, never thought of judging; w ith the gift 
Of all this glory filled and satisfied. 100 
And afterwards, when through the gorgeous 
Alps 

Roaming, I carried with me tlie same heart : 
In truth, the degradation — howsoe’er 
Induced, effect, in whatsoe’er degree. 

Of custom that prepart; s a pjirtial scale 
In which the little oft outweiglis the great; 
Or any other cause that Imth been named; 
Or lastly, aggravated by tlie times 
And their impassioned sounds, which well 
might make 

The milder minstrelsies of rural scenes 200 
Inaudible — was transient; I had known 
Too forcibly, too early in my life, 

Visitings of imaginative power 
For this to last: I shook the habit off 
Entirely and for ever, and agjiin 
In Nature’s presence stood, as now I stand, 
A sensitive being, a creative soul. 

There are in our existence spots of time. 
That with distinct pre-eminence retain 209 
A renovating virtue, whence — depressed 
By false opinion and contentious thought, 
Or aught of heavier or more deadly w-eight, 
In trivial occupations, and the round 
Of ordinary intercourse — our minds 
Are nourished and invisibly repaired; 

A virtue, by which pleasure is enhanced, 
That penetrates, enables us to mount, 
When high, more high, and lifts us up 
when fallen. 


This efficacious spirit chiefly lurks 
Among those passages of life that give 220 
Profoundest knowledge to what point, and 
how. 

The mind is lord and master — outward 
sense 

The obedient servant of her will. Such 
moments 

Are scattered everywhere, taking their date 
From our first childhood. I remember well, 
That once, while yet my inexperienced 
hand 

Could scarcely hold a bridle, with proud 
hopes 

I mounted, and we journeyed towards the 
hills: 

All ancient servant of my father’s house 
Was with me, my eneourager and guide : 
We had not travelled long, ere some mis- 
chance 23 1 

Disjoined me from my comrade; and, 
through fear 

Dismounting, down the rough and stony 
moor 

I led my horse, and, stumbling on, at length 
Came to a bottom, where in former times 
A murderer had been hung in iron clnxins. 
The gil)bct-m.ast had mouldered down, the 
bones 

And iron east' were gone; but on the turf, 
Hard by, stxui after that fell deed was 
wrought, 

Some unknown hand had carved the mur- 
derer’s name. 240 

The inoimiuental letters were inscribed 
In times long past; but still, from year to 
year 

By sup;i'stition of the neighbourhood, 

Tlie gi-ass is eh'ared away, and to this hour 
The characters are fresh and visible: 

A casual glance had shown them, and I fled, 
Faltering and faint, and ignorant of the 
road : 

Then, reascendlng the bare common, saw 
A naked ])ool that lay beneath the hills, 
The beacon on the summit, and, more near, 
A girl, who bore a pitcher on her head, 251 
And seemed with difBcult steps to force 
her way 

Against the blowing wind. It was, in truth, 
An ordinary sight; but I should need 
Colours and words tliat are unknown to man, 
To paint the visionary dreariness 
Which, while I looked all rotind for my 
lost guide, 
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Invested moorland waste and naked pool, 
The beacon crowning the lone eminence, 
The female and her garments vexed and 
tossed 260 

By the strong wind. When, in the blessed 
hours 

Of early love, the loved one at ray side, 

I roamed, in daily presence of this scene, 
Upon the naked pool and dreary crags. 

And on the melancholy beacon, fell 
A spirit of pleasure and youth's golden 
gleam ; 

And think ye not with radiance more siib- 
liino 

For these renienibraiices, and for the power 
They had left behind ? 80 feeling comes 

in aid 

Of feeling, and diversity of strength 270 
Attends us, if but once we have been 
strong. 

Oh ! mystery of man, from what a depth 
Proceed thy honours. 1 am lost, hut see 
In simple childhood something of the base 
On which thy greatness stands; but this 1 
feel, 

That from thyself it comes, that thou must 
give, 

Else never canst receive. The days gone by 
Betnrn upon me almost from the dawn 
Of life: the hiding-places of man’s power 
Open; I would approach them, but they 
(dose, 2 So 

I see by glimpses now; when age comes on, 
May scarcely see at all ; and I woidd give, 
While yet we may, as far as words can 
give, 

Substance and life to what I feci, enshriii- 

. ing, 

Such is my hope, the spirit of the Past 
For future restoration. — Yet another 
Of these memorials: — 

One Christmas-time, 
On the glad eve of its dear holidays, 
Feverish, and tired, and restless, I went 
forth 

Into the fields, impatient for the siglit 2qo 
Of those led palfreys that should bear us 
home ; 

My brothers and myself. There rose a 
crag, 

That, from the meeting-point of two high- 
ways 

Ascending, overlooked them both, far 
stretched; 

Thither, uncertain on which road to fix 


My ex}>ectation, thither I repaired, 
Scout-like, and gained the summit; ’twas 
a day 

Tempestuous, dark, and wild# and on the 
grass 

I .sate half-sheltered by a naked wall; 

Upon niy right hand couched a single 
sheep, 300 

Upon my left a blasted hawthorn stood; 
W^ith those companions at my side, I 
watched, 

Straining ni}^ eyes intensely, as the mist 
(iave iiitenuitting prospect of the copse 
And plain beneath. Ere we to school re- 
turned, — 

That dreary time, — ere we had been ten 
days 

Sojourners in iny father’s house, he died; 
And I and my three brothers, orphans then, 
Followed his body to the grave. The 
event, 

W^ith all the sorrow that it brought, ap- 
peared 310 

A chastiseiiient; and when I called to mind 
That day so lately past, when from the 
crag 

I looked in such anxiety of hope; 

With trite reflections of moi*ality, 

Yet in the deepest passion, I bowed low 
To Cxod, Who thus corrected my desires; 
And, afterwards, the wind and sleety rain, 
And all the business of the elements, 

The single slieej), and tlie one blasted tree, 
And the bleak music from that old stone 
wall, 320 

The noise of wood and water, and the mist 
"^rhat on the line of each of those two roads 
Advanced in such indisputable shapes; 

All these were kindred s|>cctacles and 
soimds 

To which I oft repaired, and thence would 
drink, 

As at a fountain; and on winter nights, 
Down to this very time, when stoirm and 
rain 

Beat on my roof, or, haply, at noon-day, 
While in a grove 1 walk, whose lofty trees, 
Laden with summer’s thickest foliage, rook 
In a strong wind, some working of the 
spirit, 33 1 

Some inward agitations thence are brought, 
Wliate’er their office, whether to beguile 
Thoughts over busy in the course they 
took, 

Or animate an hour of vacant ease. 
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BOOK THIRTEENTH 

IMAGINATION AND TASTE, HOW IMPAIRED 
AND ^RESTORED {concluded) 

From Nature doth emotion come, and 
moods 

Of calmness equally are Nature’s gift: 

This is her glory ; these two attributes 
Are sister horns that constitute her strength. 
Hence Genius, born to thrive by inter- 
change 

Of peace and excitation, finds in her 
His best and purest friend; from her re- 
ceives 

That energy by which he seeks the truth, 
From her that hapi^y stillness of the mind 
Which tits him to receive it when unsought. 

Such benefit the humblest intellects n 
Partake of, each in their degree; ’tis mme 
To speak, what I myself have known and 
felt; 

Smooth task ! for words find easy way, in- 
spired 

By gratitude, and confidence in truth. 

Lon? time in search of knowledge did I 
range 

The field of human life, in heart and mind 
Benighted; but, the dawn beginning now 
To re-appear, ’t was proved that not in vain 
I had been taught to reverence a Power 20 
That is the visible quality and shape 
And image of right reason ; that matures 
Her processes by steadfast laws; gives birth 
To no impatient or fallacious hopes, 

No heat of passion or excessive zeal, 

No vain conceits; provokes to 110 quick 
turns 

Of self-applaudmg intelh^ct; but trains 
To meekness, and exalts by humble faith; 
Holds up before the mmd intoxicate 
With present objects, and the busy dance 30 
Of things that pass away, a temperate show 
Of objects that endure ; and by this course 
Disposes her, when over-fondly set 
On throwing off incumbrances, to seek 
In man, and in the frame of social life, 
Whate’er there is desirable and good 
Of kindred permanence, unchanged in form 
And function, or, througli strict vicissitude 
Of life and death, revolving. Above all 
Were re-established now those watchful 
thoughts 40 

Which, seeing little worthy or sublime 
In what the Historian’s pen so much delights 


To blazon — power and energy detached 
From moral purpose — early tutored me 
To look with feelings of fraternal love 
Upon the unassmniug things that hold 
A silent station in this beauteous world. 

Thus moderated, thus composed, I found 
Once more in Man an object of delight, 

Of pure imagination, and of love; 50 

And, as the horizon of my mind enlarged, 
Agaui I took the intellectual eye 
For my instructor, studious more to see 
Great truths, tlian touch and handle little 
ones. 

Knowledge was given accordingly; my trust 
Became more firm in feelings that had stood 
The test of such a trial; clearer far 
My sense of excellence — of right and 
wrong: 

i The promise of the present time retired 59 
Into its true proportion; sanguine schemes, 
Ambitious projects, jdeased me less; Isought 
For present good in life’.s familiar face, 

And built tliereoii my ho})es of good to come. 

With settling judgments now of what 
would last 

And what would disappear; prepared to 
I find 

' Presumption, folly, madness, in the men 
I Who thrust themselves upon the passive 
I world 

( As Rulers of the world; to see in these, 
Fven when the ])ublie welfare is their aim, 
i Plans without tlumght, or built on theories 
Vague and unsound; and having brought 
the books 7j 

Of modern statists to their proper test, 
Life, human life, with all its sacred claims 
Of sex and age, and heaven - descended 
rights, 

Mortal, or those beyond the reach of death; 
And having thus discerned how dire a thing 
Is worshipi)ed in that idol proudly named 
“ The Wealth of Nations,” where alone that 
wealth 

Is lodged, and how increased; and liaving 
gained 

A more judicious knowledge of the worth 
And dignity of individual man, gi 

No composition of the brain, but man 
Of whom we read, the man whom we be- 
hold 

With our own eyes — I could not but en- 
quire — 
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Not with less interest than heretofore, 

But greater, though in spirit more sub- 
dued — 

Why is this glorious creature to be found 
One only in ten thousand ? What one is, 
Why may not millions be ? What bars are 
thrown 

By Nature in the way of such a hoi)e ? 90 

Our animal appetites and daily wants, 

Are these obstructions insurmountable ? 

If not, then others vanish into air. 

Inspect the basis of the social pile: 
Enquire,** said I, “ how much of mental 
power 

And genuine virtue they possess who live 
By bodily toil, labour exceeding far 
Their due proportion, under all the weight 
Of that injustice which upon ourselves 99 
Ourselves entail.** Such estimate to frame 
I chiefly looked ( wliat need to look beyond ?) j 
Among the natural abodes of men, 

Fields with their rural works; recalled to 
mind ! 

My earliest notices; with these compared 
The observations made in later youth, j 
And to that day continued. — For, the time 
Had never been when tlu’oes of mighty I 
Nations j 

And the world’s tumult unto me cmdd yield, | 

How far soe*er transported and possessed, I 
Full measure of content; hut still I craved | 
An intermingling of distinct regards m j 
And tmths of individual syinpathy ! 

Nearer ourselves. Such often might be ; 

gleaned 1 

From the great City, else it must have , 
proved I 

To me a heart-depressing wilderness ; 

But much was wanting: therefore did T turn • 
To you, ye pathways, and ye lonely roads; • 
Sought you enriched with everything I I 
prized, 

With human kindnesses and simple joys. 

Oh I next to one dear state of bliss, 
vouchsafed, 120 

Alas ! to few in this untoward world, 

The bliss of walking daily in life’s prime 
Through fleld or forest with the maid we 
love, 

While yet our hearts are yoimg, while yet 
we breathe 

Nothing but happiness, in some lone nook. 
Deep vale, or anywhere, the home of both, 
From which it would be misery to stir: 


Oh I next to such enjoyment of our youth, 
In my esteem, next to such dear delight. 
Was that of wandering on from day to day 
Where I could meditate in p^ce> and cull 
Knowledge that step by step might lead 
me on 13* 

To wisdom; or, as lightsome as a bird 
Wafted upon the wind from distant lands, 
Sing notes of greeting to strange fields or 
groves. 

Which lacked not voice to welcome me in 
turn ; 

And, when that pleasant toil had ceased to 
please. 

Converse with men, where if we meet a face 
We almost meet a friend, on naked heaths 
With long long ways before, by cottage 
bench, 140 

Or well-spring where the weary traveller 
rests. 

Who doth not love to follow with his eye 
The windings of a public way ? the sight. 
Familiar object as it is, hath wrought 
On my imagination since the mom 
Of childhood, when a disappearing line, 
One daily present to my eyes, that crossed 
The naked summit of a far-off hill 
Beyond the limits that my feet had trod, 
Was like an invitation into space 150 

Boundless, or guide into eternity. 

Yes, something of the grandeur which in- 
vests 

The mariner, who sails the roaring sea 
Through storm and darkness, early in my 
mind 

Surrounded, too, the wanderers of the earth; 
Grandeur as much, and loveliness far more. 
Awed have I been by strolling Bedlamites; 
From many other uncouth vagrants (|)assed 
In fear) have walked with quicker step; but 
why 

Take note of this ? When I began to en- 
quire, i6o 

To watch and (luestion those I met, and 
speak 

Without reserve to them, the lonely roads 
Were open schools in w'hich I daily read 
With most delight the passions of mankind, 
Whether by words, looks, sighs, or tears, 
revealed ; 

There saw into the depth of human souls. 
Souls that appear to have no depth at all 
To careless eyes. And — now convinced at 
heart 
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How little those formalities, to which 
With overweening trust alone we give 170 
The name of Education, have to do 
With real feeling and just sense; how vain 
A correspondence with the talking world 
Proves to the most; and called to make good 
search 

If man’s estate, by doom of Nature yoked 
With toil, be therefore yoked with igno- 
rance; 

If virtue be indeed so hard to rear, 

And intellectual strength so rare a boon — 
I prized such walks still more, for there 1 
found 

Hope to my hope, and i-o my pleasure peace 
And steadiness, and healmg and rej)ose 181 
To every angry passion. There I heard, 
From mouths of men obscure and lowly, 
truths 

Replete with honour; sounds in unison 
With loftiest promises of good and fair. 

There are who think that strong affection, 
love 

Known by whatever name, is falsely deemed 
A gift, to use a term whi<jh they would use, 
Of vulgar nature; that its gi’owth recpiires 
Retirement, leisure, language purified igo 
By manners studied and elaborate ; 

That whoso feels such |>assion in its strength 
Must live withm the very light and air 
Of courteous usages refined by art. 

True is it, where oppression worse than 
death 

Salutes the being at his birth, where grace 
Of cultiu'e hath been utterly unknown, 

And poverty and labour in excess 
From day to day pre-occuyy the ground 
Of the affections, and to J^aturc’s self 200 
Oppose a deeper nature ; there, indeed. 
Love cannot be ; nor does it thrive with ease 
Among the close and overcrowded haunts 
Of cities, where the human heart is sick. 
And the eye feeds it not, and cannot feed. 
— Yes, in those wanderings deeply did I 
feel 

How we mislead each other; above all. 
How books mislead us, seeking their reward 
From judgments of the wealthy Few, who 
see 

By artificial lights; how they debase 210 
The Many for the pleasure of those Few; 
Effeminately level down the truth 
To certain general notions, for the sake 
Of being understood at once, or else 


Through want of better knowledge in the 
heads 

That framed them; flattering self-conceit 
with words. 

That, while they most ambitiously set forth 
Extrinsic differences, the outward marks 
Whereby society has parted man 
From man, neglect the universal heart . 220 

Here, calling up to mind what then I 
saw, 

A youthful traveller, and see daily now 
In the familial* circuit of my home. 

Here might I })ause, and bend in reverence 
To Nature, and the power of human minds. 
To men as tliey are men within themselves. 
How oft high service is performed withm, 
When all tlie external man is rude in 
show, — 

Not like a temple rich with pomp and gold. 
But a mere mountain chapel, that pro- 
tects 230 

Its simple worshippers from sun and 
shower. 

Of these, said I, shall be my song; of these, 
If future years mature me for the tiisk. 
Will 1 record the praises, making verse 
Deal boldly with substantial things; in 
truth 

And sanctity of passion, speak of these, 
That justice may be done, obeisance paid 
Where it is due: thus haply shall I teach. 
Inspire; througli unadulterated ejirs 
Poiu’ rapture, tendeniess, and hope, — my 
theme 240 

No other than the very heart of man, 

As found among the best of those who 
live — 

Not unexalted by religious faith, 

Nor miinforined by books, good books, 
though few — 

In Nature’s presence: thence may I select 
Sorrow, that is not sorrow, but delight; 
And miserable love, that is not pain 
To hear of, for the glory that redounds 
Therefrom to human kind, and what we 
are. 

Be mine to follow with no timid step 250 
Where knowledge leads me: it shall be my 
pride 

That I have dared to tread this holy 
ground. 

Speaking no dream, but things oracular; 
Matter not lightly to be heard by those 
Who to the letter of the outward promise 
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Do read the invisible sonl ; by men adroit 
In speech, and for communion with the 
world 

Accomplished; minds whose faculties are 
then 

Most active when they are most eloquent, 
And elevated most when most admired. 260 
Men may be found of other mould than 
these, 

Who are their own upholders, to them- 
selves 

Encouragement, and energ;\% and will. 
Expressing liveliest thoughts in lively 
words 

As native passion dictates. Others, too, 
There are among the walks of homely life 
Still higher, men for eoiiteiiqdatioii framed. 
Shy, and unpractised in thci strife of 
phrase ; 

Meek men, whose very souls ])erhaps would 
sink 

Beneath them, summoned to such inter- 
course: 270 

Theirs is the language of the heavens, the 
pow-er, 

The thought, the image, and the silent 
joy : 

Words are but under-agents in their soids; 
When they are grasping with their greatest 
strength, 

They do not breathe among tliein: this I 
speak 

In gratitude to God, Who feeds our hearts 
For His own service; knoweth, loveth us, 
When we are unregarded by the world. 

Also, about this time did I receive 
Convictions still more strong than htTcto- 
fore, 2S0 

Not only that the mner frame is good, 

And graciously composed, but that, no less. 
Nature for all conditions wants not power 
To consecrate, if we have eyes to see. 

The outside of her creatures, and to breathe 
Grandeur upon the very humblest face 
Of human life. I felt that the array 
Of act and circumstance, and visibles form, 
Is mainly to the pleasure of the mind 
What passion makes them ; that meanwhile 
the forms 290 

Of Nature have a passion hi themselves, 
That intermingles with those works of man 
To which she smnmons him; although the 
works 

Be mean, have nothing lofty of their own; 
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And that the Genius of the Poet hence 
May boldly take his way among mankind 
Whei*cver Nature leads; that he hath 
stood 0 

By Nature’s side among the men of old. 
And so shall stand for ever. Dearest 
Friend ! 

If thou partake the animating faith 300 
That Foeth, even as Prophets, each with 
each 

Connected in a mighty scheme of truth, 
Have each his own ]>eculiar faculty, 
Heaven’s gift, a sense that fits him to per- 
ceive 

Objects unseen before, thou wilt not blame 
The hundilcst of this band who dares to 
hope 

That unto him hath also been vouchsafed 
An insight that in some sort he jiossesses, 

A privilege whereby a work of his, 
Proceeding from a source of untaught 
things, 3 10 

(-reative and enduring, may become 
A iM)wer like one of Nature’s. To a hope 
Not less ambitious once among the wdlds 
Of Saruin’s Plain, my youthful spiiit was 
raised ; 

There, as I ranged at will the pastoral 
dowuis 

Trackless and smooth, or paced the bare 
wdiite roads 

Lengthening in solitude their dreary line. 
Time wuth his retinue of ages fled 
Backwards, nor checked his flight imtil I 
saw 

Our dim ancestral Past in vision clear; 320 
Saw multitudes of men, and, here and 
there, 

A single Briton clothed in wolf-skin vest, 
With shield and stone-axe, stride across the 
wold; 

The voice of spears was heard, the rattling 
spear 

Shaken by arms of mighty bone, in 
strength, 

Long mouldered, of barbaric majesty. 

I called on Darkness — but before the word 
Was uttered, midnight darkness seemed to 
take 

All objects from my sight; and lo ! again 
The Desert visible by dismal flames; 330 
It is the sacrificial altar, fed 
With living men — how deep the groans ! 
the voice 

Of those that crowd the giant wicker thrills 
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The monumental hillockis, and the pomp 
Is for both worlds, the living and the dead. 
At other moments — (for through that 
wide waste 

Three summer days I roamed) where’er 
the Plain 

Was figured o’er with circles, lines, or 
mounds, 

That yet survive, a work, as some divine, 
Shaped by the Druids, so to represent 340 
Their knowledge of the heavens, and image 
forth 

The constellations — gently was I charmed 
Into a waking dream, a reverie 
That, with believuig eyes, where’er I 
turned, 

Beheld long-bearded teachers, with white 
wan^ 

Uplifted, pointing to the starry sky. 
Alternately, and plain below, while breath 
Of music swayed their motions, and the 
waste 

Rejoiced with them and me in those sweet 
sounds. 

This for the past, and things that may 
be viewed 35" 

Or fancied in the obscurity of years 
From monumental Iiiiits: and thou, O 
Friend ! 

Pleased with some unpremeditated strains 
That served those wanderings to begtiile, 
hast said 

That then and there my mind had exercised 
Upon the vidgar forms of present things, 
The actual world of our familiar days, 

Yet higher power; had caught from them 
a tone, 

An image, and a chai’acter, by books 
Not hitherto reflected. Call we tliis 360 
A partial judgment — and yet why ? for 
then 

We were as strangers; and I may not 
speak 

Thus wrongfully of verse, however rude, 
Which on thy young imagination, trained 
In the great City, broke like light from 
far. 

Moreover, each man’s Mind is to herself 
Witness and judge ; and I remember well 
That in life’s every-day appearances 
I seemed about this time to gain clear sight 
Of a new world — a world, too, that was fit 
To be transmitted, and to other eyes 371 
Made visible; as ruled by those fixed laws 


Whence spiritual dignity originates. 

Which do both give it being and maintain 
A balance, an ennobling interchange 
Of action from without and from within; 
The excellence, pure function, and best 
power 

Both of the objects seen, and eye that sees. 


BOOK FOURTEENTH 
CONCLUSION 

In one of those excursions (may they ne’er 
Fade from remembrance !) through the 
Northern tracts 

Of Cambria ranging with a youtliful friend, 
I left Bethgelert’s huts at couching-time, 
And westward took my way, to see the sun 
Rise, from the top of Snowdon. To tlie 
door 

Of a rude cottage at the mountain’s base 
We came, and roused the shepherd who 
attends 

The adventurous stranger’s steps, a trusty 
guide; 

Then, cheered by short refreshment, sallied 
forth. TO 

It was a close, warm, breezeless summer 
night, 

Wan, dull, and glaring, with a dripping fog 
Low-hung and thick that covered all the 
sky; 

But, undiscourage<l, we began to climb 
The mountain-side. The mist soon girt us 
round. 

And, after onlinary travellers’ talk 
With our conductor, pensively we sank 
Each into commerce with lus private 
thoughts: 

Thus did we breast the ascent, and by my- 
self 

Was nothing either seen or heard that 
checked 20 

Those musings or diverted, save that once 
The shepherd’s lurcher, who, among the 
crags. 

Had to his joy unearthed a hedgehog, teased 
His coiled-u]) prey with barkings turbulent. 
This small a^lventure, for even such it 
seemed 

In that wild place and at the dead of night. 
Being over and forgotten, on we wound 
In silence as before. With forehead bent 
Earthward, as if in opposition set 
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gainst an enemy, I panted up 30 

With eager pace, and no less eager thoughts. 
Thus might we wear a midnight hour away. 
Ascending at loose distance eaceh from each. 
And I, as clianced, the foremost of the 
band; 

When at my feet the ground appeared to 
brighten, 

And with a step or two seemed brighter 
still; 

Nor was time given to ask or learn the 
cause, 

For instantly a light upon the turf 
Fell like a dash, iind lo ! as T looked up 
The Moon hung naked in a firmament 40 
Of azure without (doud, and at my feet 
Rested a silent sea of hoary mist. 

A hundred hills their dusky ba(^ks uplieaved 
All ov('r this still ocean; and beyond, 

Far, far beyond, the solid vapours stridehed. 
In headlands, tongues, and promontory 
shapes. 

Into the main Atlantic, that appeared 
To dwindle, and give up his majesty, 
Usurped upon far as the sight could reach. 
Not so the ethereal vault; encroachment 
none 50 

Was there, nor loss; only the inferior stars 
Had disappeared, or shed a fainter light 
In the clear presence of the full-orbed Moon, 
Who, from her sovereign elevation, gazed 
Uj)on the billowy ocean, as it lay 
All meek and silent, save that through a 
rift — 

Not distjint from the shore whereon we 
stood, 

A fixed, abysmal, gloomy, breathing- 
pla(!e — 

Mounted the roar of waters, torrents, 
streams 

Innumerable, roaring with one voice ! 60 

Heard over earth and sea, and, in that hour. 
For so it seemed, felt by the starry heavens. 

When into air had partially dissolved 
That vision, given to spirits of the night 
And three chance human wanderers, in calm 
thought 

Reflected, it appeared to me the type 
Of a majestic intellect, its acts 
And its possessions, what it has and craves, 
What in itself it is, and would become. 
There I beheld the emblem of a mind 70 
That feeds upon infinity, that broods 
Over the dark abyss, intent to hear 


Its voices issuing forth to silent light 
In one continuous stream; a mind sustained 
By recognitions of transcendent power, 

In sense conducting to ideal foaim, 

Li soul of more than mortal privilege. 

One function, above all, of such a mind 
Had Nature shadowed there, by putting 
forth, 

’Mid circumstances awful and sublime, 80 
That mutual dmiiination which she loves 
To exert upon the face of outward things, 
80 moulded, joined, abstracted, so endowed 
With interchangeable supremacy, 

That men, least sensitive, see, hear, per- 
ceive, 

And caimot choose but feel. The power, 
which all 

Acknowledge when thus moved, which Na- 
tm‘e thus 

To bodily sense exJiibits, is the express 
Resemblance of that glorious faculty 
That liigher minds bear with them as their 
own. 90 

Tliis is tlie very spirit in which they deal 
W'ith tlu* whole compass of the universe: 
They from their native selves can send 
abroad 

K hid red mutations; for themselves create 
A like existence; and, whene’er it dawns 
Created for tliem, catch it, or are caught 
By its inevitable mastery, 
lake angels sto}iped upon the wing by sound 
Of harmony from Heaven’s remotest 
spheres. 

Them the enduring and the transient both 
Serve to exalt; they build up greatest 
things loi 

From least suggestions; ever on the watch. 
Willing to work and to be wrought upon, 
They need not extraordinary calls 
To rouse them; in a world of life they 
live, 

By sensible impressions not enthralled, 

But by their quickening impulse made more 
prompt 

To hold fit converse with the spiritual world, 
And with the generations of mankind 
Spread over time, past, present, and to 
come, no 

Age after age, till Time shall be no more. 
Such minds lire truly from the Deity, 

For they are Powers; and hence the high- 
est bliss 

That flesh can know is theirs — the con- 
sciousness 
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Of Whom they are, habitually infused 
Through every image and through every 
thought, 

And all affections by communion raised 
From earth to heaven, from human to di- 
vine; 

Hence endless occupation for the Soul, 
Whether discursive or intuitive; 120 

Hence cheerfulness for acts of daily life, 
Emotions which best foresight need not fear, 
Most worthy then of trust when most in- 
tense. 

Hence, amid ills that vex and wrongs that 
crush 

Our hearts — if here the words of Holy Writ 
May with fit reverence be applied — that 
peace 

Which passeth understanding, that repose 
In moral judgments which from this pure 
source 

Must come, or will by man be sought in vain. 

Oh ! who is he that hath his whole life 
long 130 

Preserved, enlarged, this freedom in him- 
self ? 

For this alone is genuine liberty: 

Where is the favoured being who hath held 
That course unchecked, mierring, and un- 
tired, 

In one perpetual progress smooth and 
bnght ? — 

A humbler destiny have we retraced. 

And told of lapse and hesitating choice. 
And backward wanderings along thorny 
ways: 

Yet — compassed round by mountain soli- 
tudes, 

Within whose solemn tenijdc I received 140 
My earliest visitations, careless then 
Of what was given me; and which now I 
range, 

A meditative, oft a suffering, man — 

Do I declare — in accents which, from 
truth 

Deriving cheerful confidence, shall blend 
Their modulation wuth these vocal streams — 
That, wliatsoever falls my better mind. 
Revolving with the accidents of life, 

May have sustained, that, howsoever mis- 
led, 

Never did I, in quest of right and wrong, 150 
Tamper with conscience from a private 
aim; 

Nor was in any public hope the dupe 


Of selfish passions; nor did ever yield 
Wilfully to mean cares or low pursuits. 
But slu'unk with apprehensive 3ealousy 
From every combination which might aid 
The tendency, too potent in itself, 

Of use and custom to bow down the soul 
Undei* a gi’owing weight of vulgar sense, 
And substitute a universe of death *60 
For that which moves with light and life 
informed, 

Actual, divine, and true. To fear and love. 
To love as prime and chief, for there fear 
ends. 

Be this as('ribed ; to early intercourse, 

In presence of sublime or beautiful forms. 
With the adverse principles of pain and 
joy — 

Evil as tme is rashly named by men 
Who know not what they speak. By love 
subsists 

All lasting grandeur, by pervading love; 
That gone, we are as dust. — Behold the 
fields 170 

In balmy spring-time full of ri.sing flowers 
And joyous creatures; see that pair, the 
lamb 

And the lamb’s mother, and their tender 
ways 

Shall touch thee to the heart; thou callest 
this love, 

And not inaptly so, for love it is. 

Far as it carries thee. In some green 
bower 

Rest, and be not alone, but have thou there 
The One who is tliy choice of all tlie world: 
There linger, listening, gazing, with delight 
Im})assioned, but delight how pitiable ! iSo 
Unless this love by a still higlier love 
Be hallowed, love that breathes not without 
awe; 

Love that tulores, but on the knees of 
prayer, 

By heaven insj)ired; that frees from chains 
the soul, 

Lifted, in union with the purest, best, 

Of earth-born passions, on the .wings of 
praise 

Bearing a tribute to the Almighty’s Throne. 

This spiritual Love acts not nor can exist 
Without Imagination, which, in truth, 

Is but another name for absolute power tQo 
And clearest insight, amplitude of mind, 
And Reason in her most exalted mood. 
This faculty hath been the feeding source 
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Of our long labour: we have traced the 
stream 

From the blind cavern whence is faintly 
heard 

Its natal murmur; followed it to light 
And open day; accompanied its course 
Among the ways of Nature, for a time 
Lost sight of it bewildered and engulphed; 
Then given it greeting as it rose once 
more 200 

In strength, reflecting from its placid breast 
The works of man and face of human life; 
And lastly, from its progress have we 
drawn 

Faith in life endless, the sustaining thought 
Of human Being, Eternity, and God. 

Imagination having been our theme. 

So also hath that intellectual Love, 

For they are each in each, and cannot stand 
Dividually. — Here must tliou be, O IVIau ! 
Power to thyself; no Helper hast thou j 
here; | 

Here keepest thou in singleness tliy state: 1 
No other can divide with thee this work: 

No secondary hand can iniervene 
To fashion tliis ability; ’tis thine, 

The prime and vital principb; is thine 
In the recesses of thy nature, far 
From any reach of outward fellowship. 

Else is not thine at»all. But joy to him, j 
Oh, joy to him who here hath sown, hath ; 
laid 

Here, the foundation of his future years ! >20 
For all that friendship, all that love can do. 
All that a darling countenance can look 
Or dear voice utter, to complete the man. 
Perfect him, made imperfect in himself. 

All shall be his; and he wliose soul hath 
risen 

Up to the height of feeling intellect 
Shall want no humbler tenderness; his 
heart 

Be tender as a nursing mother’s heart; 

Of female softness shall his life be full, 

Of humble cares and delicate desires, 230 
Mild interests and gentlest sympathies. 

Child of my parents I Sister of my soul ! 
Thanks in sincerest verse have been else- 
where 

Poured out for all the early tenderness 
Which I from thee imbibed: and ’tis most 
true 

That later seasons owed to thee no less; 


For, spite of thy sweet influence and the 
touch 

Of kindred hands that opened out the 
springs ^ 

Of genial thought in childhood, and in spite 
Of all that unassisted I had marked 240 
In life or nature of those charms minute 
That win their way into the heart by 
stealth 

(Still to the very going-out of youth) 

I too exclusively esteemed that love. 

And sought that beauty, which, as Milton 
sings. 

Hath terror in it. Thou didst soften down 
This over-sternness; but for thee, dear 
Friend ! 

My soul, too reckless of mild grace, had 
stood 

In her original self too confident, 

Retained too long a countenance severe; 250 
A rock with toiTents roaring, with the 
clouds 

Familiar, and a favourite of the stars: 

But thou didst plant its crevices with flowers, 
Hang it with shrubs that twinkle in the 
breeze. 

And teach the little birds to build their 
nests 

And warble in its chambers. At a time 
When Nature, destined to remain so long 
Foremost in my affections, had fallen back 
Into a second place, pleased to become 
A handmaid to a nobler than herself, 260 
When every day brought with it some new 
sense 

Of exquisite regard for common things. 
And all the earth was budding with these 
gifts 

Of more refined humanity, thy breath. 
Dear Sister I was a kind of gentler spring 
That went before my steps. Thereafter 
came 

One whom wdth thee friendship had early 
paired ; 

She came, no more a phantom to adorn 
A moment, but an inmate of the heart, 

And yet a spirit, there for me enslirined 270 
To penetrate the lofty and the low; 

Even as one essence of pervading light 
Shines, in the brightest of ten thousand stars 
And the meek worm that feeds her lonely 
lamp 

Couched in the dewy grass. 

With such a theme, 
Coleridge ! with this my argument, of thee 
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Shall I be silent ? 0 capacious Soul ! 

Placed on this earth to love and understand, 
And from thy presence shed the light of 
love, ^ 

Shall I be mute, ere thou be spoken of ? aSo 
Thy kindred influence to my heart of hearts 
Did also find its way. Thus fear relaxed 
Her overweening grasp; thus thoughts and 
things 

In the self-haunting spirit learned to take 
More rational projwrtions; mystery, 

The incumbent mystery of sense and soul, 
Of life and death, time and eternity, 
Admitted more habitually a mild 
Interposition — a serene delight 
In closelier gathering cares, such as become 
A human creature, howsoe’er endowed, 291 
Poet, or destined for a hund)ler name; 

And so the deep enthusiastic joy, 

The rapture of the hallelujah sent 
From all that breathes and is, was chastened, 
stemmed 

And balanced by pathetic truth, by trust 
In ho^Miful reason, leaning on the stay 
Of Providence; and in reverence for duty, 
Here, if need ])e, struggling with storms, 
and there 

Strewing in pca<*e life’s humblest ground 
with herbs, 300 

At every season green, sweet at all hours. 


And now, O Friend ! this history is 
brought 

To its appointed close; the discipline 
And consummation of a Poet’s mind. 

In everything that stood most prominent, 
Have faithfully been pictured; wc have 
reached 

Tlie time (our guiding object from the first) 
When we may, not presumptuously, I hope, 
Suppose my powers so far confirmed, and 
such 

My knowledge, as to make me capable 310 
Of building up a W^ork that shall endure. 
Yet much hath been omitted, as need was; 
Of books how much ! and even of the other 
wealth 

That is collected among woods and fields, 
Far more: for Nature’s secondary grace 
Hath hitherto been barely touched upon, 
The charm more superficial that attends 
Her works, as they present to Fancy’s choice 
Apt illustrations of the moral world, 
Caught at a glance, or traced with curious 
pains. 320 


Finally, and above all, 0 Friend ! (I 
speak 

With due regret) how much is overlooked 
In human nature and her subtle ways, 

As studied first in oiu* own hearts, and then 
In life among the passions of mankind, 
Varying their composition and their hue, 
Where’er we move, under the diverse shapes 
That individual character presents 
To an att€uitive eye. For progress meet. 
Along this intricate and difficult path, 330 
Whate’er was wanting, something had 1 
gained, 

As one of many schoolfellows compelled, 

In hardy independence, to stand up 
Amid conflicting interests, and the shock 
Of various tempers; to endure and note 
What was not understood, though known 
to be; 

Among the mysteries of love and hate, 
Honour and shame, looking to right and 
h‘ft, 

Unchecked by innocence too delicate. 

And moral notions too intolerant, 340 

Sympathies too (‘ontraeted. Hence, when 
called 

To take a station among men, the step 
Was easier, the transition more secure. 
More profitable also; for, the mind 
Learns from such timely exercise to keep 
In wholesome separation the two natures, 
The one that feels, the other that observes. 

Yet one word more of personal concern ; — 
Since I withdrew unwillingly from France, 
I led an undomcstic wanderer’s life 350 
In London chiefly harboured, whence I 
roamed, 

Tarrjdng at will in many a plca.sant spot 
Of rural Imgland’s cultivated vales 
Or Cambrian solitudes. A youth — (he 
bore 

The name of Calvert — it shall live, if 
words 

Of mine can give it life,) in firm belief 
That by endowments not from me withheld 
Oood might be furthered — in his last decay 
By a bequest sufficient for my needs 
Enabled me to pause for choice, and walk 
At large and unrestrained; nor damped too 
i soon 361 

By mortal cares. Himself no Poet, yet 
Far less a common follower of the world, 
He deemed tliat my pursuits and labours 
lay 
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Apart from all that leads to wealth, or 
even 

A necessary maintenance insures, 

Without some liazard to the finer sense; 

He cleared a passage for me, and the stream 
Flowed in the bent of Nature. 

Having now 

Told what best merits mention, fiurther 
pains 370 

Our present purpose seems not to require, 
And 1 have other tasks. Recall to mind 
The mood in which this labour was begun, 

0 Friend ! The termination of 1113^ course 
Js nearer now, much nearer; yet even then, 
In that distraction and intense desire, 

1 said mito the life which I had lived, 
Where art thou ? Hear 1 not a voice from 

thee 

Which ’t is reproach to hear ? Anon I rose 
As if on wings, and saw beneath me 
stretched 3S0 

Vast prospect of the world which I had 
been 

And was; and hence this Song, which, like 
a lark, 

I have protracted, in the unwearied heavens 
Smging, and often with more plaintive 
voice 

To earth attempered and her deep-drawn 
sighs. 

Yet centring all in love, and in the end 
All gratulant, if rightlj^ understood. 

Whether to me shall he allotted life. 

And, with life, power to accomplish aught 
of worth. 

That will be deemed no insufliciont plea 390 
For having given the story of myself, 

Is all uncertain: but, beloved Friend ! 
When, looking back, thou seest, in clearer 
view 

Than any liveliest sight of yesterday, 

That simimer, under whose indulgent skies, 
Upon smooth Quantock’s airy ridge we 
roved 

Unchecked, or loitered *mid her sylvan 
combs. 

Thou in bewitching words, with happy 
heart, 

Didst chaunt the vision of that Ancient 
Man, 

The bright-eyed Mariner, and rueful woes 
Didst utter of the Lady Christabel; 401 
And I, associate with such labour, steeped 
In soft forgetfulness the livelong hours, 


Murmuring of him who, joyous hap, was 
found. 

After the perils of his moonlight ride, 

Near the loud waterfall; or hei^who sate 
In misery near the miserable Thorn — 
When thou dost to that summer turn thy 
thoughts, 

And hast before thee all which then we 
were. 

To thee, in memory of that happiness, 410 
It will be known, by thee at least, my 
Friend ! 

Felt, that the history of a Poet^s mind 
Is labour not unworthy of regard; 

To thee the work shall justify itself. 

The last and later portions of this gift 
Have been prepared, not with the buoyant 
sjurits 

That were our daily portion when we first 
Together wantoned in wild Poesy, 

But, under pressure of a private grief, 

Keen and enduring, which the mind and 
heart, 420 

That in this meditative history 
Have been laid oj>en, needs must make me 
feel 

More deeply, j^et enable me to bear 
More firmly; and a comfort now hath risen 
From hope that thou art near, and wilt be 
soon 

Restored to us in renovated health; 

When, after the first mingling of our tears, 
’Mong other consolations, we may draw 
Some pleasure from this offering of my love. 

Oh ! yet a few short years of useful life, 
And all will be complete, thy race be run. 
Thy monument of glory will be raised; 432 
Then, though (too weak to tread the ways 
of truth) 

This age fall back to old idolatry, 

Though men return to servitude as fast 
As the tide ebbs, to ignominy and shame. 
By nations, sink together, we shall still 
Find solace — knowing what we have learnt 
to know, 

Rich in true happiness if allowed to be 
Faithful alike in forwarding a day 440 
Of firmer trust, joint labourers in the work 
(Should Providence such grace to us vouch- 
safe) 

Of their deliverance, sinrely yet to come. 
Prophets of Nature, we to them will speak 
A lasting inspiration, sanctified 
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By reason, blest by faith: what we have On which he dwells, above this frame of 
loved, things 450 

Others will love, and we will teach them TWhich, hnid all revolution in the hopes 

how^ And fears of men, doth still remain un- 

Instruct them how the mind of man becomes changed) 

A thousand times more beautiful than the In beauty exalted, as it is itself 

earth Of quality and fabric more divine. 

THE RECLUSE 

1800 (?). 1888 


PART FIRST I 

BOOK FIRST — HOME AT GRASMERE ! 

Once to the verge of yon steep barrier 
came 

A roving school-boy ; Avhat the adventurer’s | 
age i 

Hath now escaped his memory — but the ' 
hour, 

One of a golden summer holiday, | 

He well remembers, though the year be I 
gone — i 

Alone and devious from afar he came; | 

And, with a sudden influx overpowered { 

At sight of this seclusion, he forgot | 

His haste, for hasty had his footsteps been , 
As boyish his pursuits; and sighing said, 10 
** What happy fortune were it here to live ! 
And, if a thought of dying, if a thought ; 
Of mortal separation, could intrude j 

With paradise before him, here to die ! ” i 
No Prophet was he, had not even a hope, ; 
Scarcely a wish, but one bright pleasing ; 

thought, i 

A fancy in the heart of what might be 
The lot of others, never could be his. 

The station whence he looked was soft 
and green, 

Not giddy yet aerial, with a depth 20 

Of vale below, a height of hills above. 

For rest of body perfect was the spot, 

All that luxurious nature could desire ; 

But stirring to the spirit; who could gaze 
And not feel motions there ? He thought 
of clouds 

That sail on winds: of breezes that delight 
To play on water, or in endless chase 
Pursue each other through the yielding 
plain 

Of grass or com, over and through and 
through. 


In billow after billow, evermore 30 

Disporting — nor unmindful was the boy 
Of sunbeams, shadows, butterflies and biMs; 
Of fluttering sylphs and softly-gliding Fays, 
(lenii, and winged angels tliat are Lords 
Without restraint of all which they behold. 
The illusion strcnigthening as he gazed, he 
felt 

That such unfettered liberty was his, 

Such power and joy; but only for this end, 
To flit from field to i*ock, from rock to field, 
From shore to island, and from isle to 
shore, 40 

From 0})en ground to covert, from a bed 
Of meadow-flowers into a tuft of wood; 
From higli to low, from low to high, yet 
still 

Within the bound of this huge concave; 
here 

Must be his home, this valley be his world. 

Since that day forth the l*lace to him — 
to me 

(For I who live to register the truth 
Was that same young mid happy Being) 
became 

As beautiful to thought, as it had been 
When present, to the bcKlily sense; a haunt 
Of pure affections, shedding upon joy 51 
A brighter joy; and through such damp 
and gloom * 

Of the gay mind, as ofttimes splenetic youth 
Mistakes for sorrow, darting beams of light 
That no self-cherished sadness could with- 
stand ; 

And now ’t is mine, perchance for life, dear 
Vale, 

Beloved Grasmere (let the wandering 
streams 

Take up, the cloud-capt hills repeat, the 
Name) 

One of thy lowly Dwellings is my Home. 
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And was the cost so great ? and could it 
seem 60 

An act of courage, and the thing itself 
A conquest ? who must bear the blame ? 
Sage man 

Thy prudence, thy experience, thy desires, 
Thy apprehensions — blush thou for them 
all. 

Yes the realities of life so cold. 

So (jowardly, so ready to betray, 

So stinted in the measure of their grace 
As we pronoimce them, doing tlieui much 
wrong. 

Have been to me more bountiful than hope. 
Less timid than desii'e — but that is past. 70 
On Nature’s invitation do I come. 

By Reason sanctioned. Can the choice mis- 
lead. 

That made the calmest, fairest spot of earth 
With all its unappropriated good 
My own; and not mine only, for with me 
Entrenched, say rather |)eatteFully embow- 
ered, 

Under you orchard, in yon humble cot, 

A younger Orphan of a home extinct, 

The only Daughter of my Parents dwells. 
Ay, tliink on that, my heart, and cease to 
stir, 80 

Pause upon that and let tlie breathing frame 
No longer breathe, but all be satisfital. 

— Oh, if sucli silence be not thanks to Gcxl 
For what hath been bestowed, then where, 

where then 

Shall gratitude find rest ? Mine eyes did 
ne’er 

Fix on a lovely object, nor my mind 
Take pleasure in tlic midst of happy 
thoughts, 

But either She whom now I have, who now 
Divides with me this loved abode, was 
there 

Or not far off. Where’er my footsteps 
tiu’ned, 1)0 

Her voice was like a hidden Bird that sang. 
The thought of her was like a Hash of light. 
Or an miseen companionship, a breath 
Of fragrance independent of the Wind. 

In all my goings, in the new and old 
Of all my meditations, and in this 
Favourite of all, in this the most of all. 

— What being, therefore, since the birth of 

Man 

Had ever more abundant cause to speak 
Thanks, and if favours of the Heavenly 
Muse 100 


Make him more thankful, then to call on 
Verse * 

To aid him and in song resound his joy ? 
The boon is absolute ; surpassing grace 
To me hath been vouchsafed; among the 
bowers 

Of blissful Eden this was neither given 
Nor could be given, possession of the good 
Which had been sighed for, ancient thought 
fulfilled, 

And dear Imaginations realised. 

Up to their highest measure, yea and more. 
Embrace me then, ye Hills, and close me 
in; tio 

Now ill the clear and open day 1 feel 
Yoiu* guardianship; I take it to my heart; 
’'r is like the soU'mii shelter of the night. 
But I would call thee beautiful, for mild, 
And soft, and gay, and beautiful thou art, 
Dear Valley, having in thy face a smile, 
Though jicaeeful, full of gladness. Thou 
art pleased, 

Pleased with thy crags and woody steeps, 
thy Lake, 

Its one gi’een island and its winding shores; 
'File multitude of little rocky hills, 120 
Thy Church and cottages of mountain stone 
Clustered like stars some few, but single 
most, 

And lurking dimly in their shy retreats. 

Or glancing at each other cheerful looks 
lake separated stars with clouds between. 
What want we ? have we not perpetual 
streams. 

Warm woods, and sunny hills, and fresh 
green tields. 

And mountains not less green, and flocks 
and herds, 

And thickets full of songsters, and the voice 
Of lordly birds, an unexpected sound 130 
Heal'd now and then from morn to latest eve. 
Admonishing the man who walks below 
Of solitude and silence in the sky ? 

These have we, and a thousand nooks of 
earth 

Have also these, but nowhere else is found, 
Nowhere (or is it fancy ?) can be found 
The one sensation that is here ; ’t is here, 
Here as it found its way into my heart 
In childhood, here as it abides by day, 

By night, here only ; or in chosen minds 140 
That take it with them hence, where’er they 

go* 

— ’T is, but I cannot name it, ’t is the sense 
Of majesty, and beauty, and repose. 
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A blended holiness of earth and sky, 
SomSthing that makes this individual spot, 
This small abiding-place of many men, 

A terminati ui, and a last retreat, 

A centre, come from wheresoever you will, 
A whole without dependence or defect, 
Made for itself, and happy in itself, 150 
Perfect contentment, Unity entire. 

Bleak season was it, turbulent and bleak. 
When hitherward we journeyed side by side 
Through burst of sunshine mid through fly- 
ing showers; 

Paced the long vales — how long they were 
— and yet 

How fast tliat length of way was left be- 
hind, 

Wensley's rich Vale, and Sedbergh^s naked 
heights. 

The frosty wind, as if to make amends 
For its keen breath, was aiding to our steps, 
And drove us onward like two ships at sea. 
Or like two birds, companions in mid-air, 
Parted and reimited by the blast. jUz 

Stern was the face of nature ; we rejoiced 
In that stern countenance, for our souls 
thence drew 

A feeling of their strength. The naked 
trees, 

The icy brooks, as on we passed, appeared 
To question us. ‘‘ Whence come ye, to 
what end ? ” 

They seemed to say. “ What would ye,” 
said the shower, 

“ Wild Wanderers, whither through my 
dark domain ? ” 

The sunbeam said, “Be happy.” When 
this vale i7« 

We entered, bright and solemn was the sky 
That faced us with a passionate wehjoming. 
And led us to our threshold. Daylight 
failed 

Insensibly, and round us gently fell 
Composing darkness, with a quiet load 
Of full contentment, in a little shed 
Disturbed, uneasy in itself as seemed, 

And wondering at its new inliabitants. 

It loves us now, this Vale so beautiful 
Begins to love us ! by a sullen storm, 180 
Two months unwearied of severest storm, 
It put the temper of our minds to proof. 
And found us faithful through the gloom, 
and heard 

The poet mutter his prelusive songs 
With cheerful heart, an unknown voice of 
joy 


Among the silence of the woods and hills; 
Silent to any gladsomeness of sound 
With all their shepherds. 

But tlie gates of Spring 
Are opened; churlish winter hath given 
leave 

That she should entertain for this one day, 
Perhaps for many genial days to come, 191 
His guests, and make them jocimd. — They 
are pleased, 

But most of all the birds that haunt the 
flood, 

With the mild summons; inmates though 
they be 

Of Winter’s household, they keep festival 
This day, who drooped, or seemed to droop, 
so long; 

They show their pleasure, and shall I do 
less ? 

Happier of happy though I be, like them 
1 cannot bike possession of the sky, 

Mount with a thoughtless impulse, and 
wheel there 200 

One of a mighty multitude, whose way 
Is a perpetual harmony and dance 
Magnificent. Behold how with a grace 
Of ceaseless motion, that might scarcely 
seem 

Inferior to angelical, they prolong 
Tlieir curious pastime, shaping in mid-air, 
And sometimes with ambitious wing that 
sizars 

High as the level of the mountain tops, 

A cii'cuit ampler than the lake beneath, 209 
Their own domain; — but ever, while intent 
On tracing and retracing that large round, 
Tlieir jiiliilant activity evolves 
Hundreds of curves and circlets, to and fro, 
Upwards and downwards; progress intricate 
Yet unperplexed, as if one spirit swayed 
Their indefatigable flight. ’T is done, 

Ten times and more I fancied it had ceased, 
But lo ! the vanished company again 
Ascending, they approach. I hear their 
wings 2tq 

Faint, faint at first; and then an eager sound 
I^assed in a moment — and as faint again ! 
They temj)t the sun to sport among their 
plumes; 

Tempt the smooth water, or the gleaming 
ice, 

To .show them a fair image, — ’t is them- 
selves, 

Their own fair forms upon the glimmering 
plain 
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Pamted more soft and fair as they descend, 
Almost to touch, — then up again aloft, 

Up with a sally and a flash of speed, 

As if they scorned both resting-place and 
rest ! 

— This day is a thanksgiving, ’t is a day 230 
Of glad emotion and deep quietness; 

Not upon me alone hath been bestowed, 

Me rich in many onward-looking thoughts. 
The penetrating bliss; oh surely these 
Have felt it, not the happy choirs of spring. 
Her own peculiar family of love 
That sport among green leaves, a blither 
train ! 

But two are missing, two, a lonely pair 
Of milk-white Swans; wherefore are they 
not seen 

Partaking this day’s pleasure ? From afar 
They came, to sojourn here in solitude, 241 
Choosing this Valley, they who had the 
choice 

Of the whole world. We saw them day by 
day, 

Through those two months of mirelentiug 
storm, 

Conspicuous at the centre of the I-,ake 
Their safe retreat, we knew them w^ell, I 
guess 

That the whole valley knew them ; but to us 
They were more dear than may he well be- 
lieved, 

Not only for their beauty, and their still 
And placid way of life, and constant love 
Inseparable, not for these alone, 251 

But that their state so much resembled ours, 
They having also chosen this abode; 

They strangers, and we strangers, they a 
pair, 

And we a solitary pair like them. 

They should not have departed ; many days 
Did I look forth in vain, nor on the wing 
Could see them, nor in that small open 
space 

Of blue unfrozen water, where they lodged 
And lived so long in quiet, side by side. 260 
Shall we behold them consecrated friends, 
Faithful companions, yet another year 
Surviving, they for us, and we for them, 
And neither pair be broken ? nay perchance 
It is too late already for sneb hojje ; 

The Dalesmen may have aimed the deadly 
tube, 

And mrted them ; or haply both are gone 
One death, and that were mercy given to 
both. 


Recall, my song, the ungenerous thought; 
forgive, 

Thrice favoured Region, the conjecture harsh 
Of such inhospitable penalty 9 271 

Inflicted upon confidence so pure. 

Ah ! if I wished to follow where the sight 
Of all that is before my eyes, the voice 
Which speaks from a presiding spirit here, 
Would lead me, I should whisper to myself: 
They who are dwellers in this holy place 
Must needs themselves be hallowed, they 
re(juire 

No benediction from the stranger’s lips, 

For they are blessed already; none would 
give 280 

The grcciting “ |)eace be with you ” unto 
them, 

For peace they have; it cannot but be theirs, 
And mercy, and forbearance — nay — not 
these — 

Their healing offices a pure good-will 
Precludes, and charity beyond the bounds 
Of charity — an oveifiowing love ; 

Not for the creature only, but for all 
That is around them; love for everything 
Which in their happy Region they behold f 
Thus do we soothe ourselves, and when 
the thought 290 

Is passed, we blame it not for having come. 
— Wliat if I floated down a pleasant stream, 
And now am landed, and the motion gone, 
Shall I reprove myself ? Ah no, the stream 
Is flowing, and will never cea.se to flow, 
And I shall float upon that stream again. 
By such forgetfulness the soul becomes, 
Words cannot say how beautiful: then hail, 
Hail to the visible Presence, hail to thee, 
Delightful Valley, liabitation fair ! 300 

And to whatever else of outward form 
C-an give an inward help, can purify, 

And elevate, and harmonise, and soothe, 
And steal away, and for a while deceive 
And lap in pleasing rest, and bear us on 
Without desire in full complacency, 
Contemjdating perfection absolute, 

And entertained as in a placid sleep. 

But not betrayed by tenderness of mind 
That feared, or wholly overlooked the truth. 
Did we come hither, with romantic hope 3x1 
To find in midst of so much loveliness 
Love, perfect love: of so much majesty 
A like majestic frame of mind in those 
Who here abide, the persons like the place. 
Not from such hope, or aught of such be- 
lief, 
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Hath issued any portion of the joy 
Which I have felt this day. An awful voice 
T is true hath in my walks been often heard, 
Sent from ^the moimtaiiis or the sheltered 
fields, 320 

Shout after shout — reiterated whoop, 

In manner of a bird that takes deli^lit 
In answering to itself: or like a homid 
Single at chase among the lonely woods, 
His yell rei)eating; yet it was in truth 
A human voice — a spirit of coming night; 
How solemn when the sky is dark, and earth 
Not dark, nor yet enlightened, but by snow 
Made visible, amid a noise of winds 
And bleatings manifold of mountain sheep, 
Which in that iteration recognise 331 

Their summons, and are gathering round 
for food, 

Devoured with keenness, ere to grove or 
bank 

Or rocky bield with patience they retire. 
That very voice, which, in some timid 
mood 

Of superstitious fancy, might have seemed 
Awful as ever stray demouLac uttered, 

His steps to govern in tlie wilderness; 

Or as the Norman Curfew’s regular beat 
To hearths when first they darkened at the 
knell: 

That shepherd’s voice, it may have reached 
mine ear 

Debased and under profanation, made 
The ready organ of articulate sounds 
From ribaldry, impiety, or wrath, 

Issuing when shame hath ceased to check 
the brawls 

Of some abused Festivity — so be it. 

I came not dreaming of unruffled life, 
Untainted manners ; born among the hills, 
Bred also there, I wanted not a scale 
To regulate my hopes; pleased with the 
good 350 

I shrink not from the evil with disgust. 

Or with immoderate pain. I look for Man, 
The common creature of the brotherhood, 
Differing but little from the Man elsewhere, 
For selfishness and envy and revenge, 

111 neighbourhood — pity that this should 
be — 

Flattery and double-dealing, strife and 
wrong. 

Yet is it something gained, it is in truth 
A mighty gain, that Labour liere preserves 
His rosy face, a servant only here 360 
Of the fireside or of the open field, 


A Freeman therefore sound and unimpaired: 
That extreme penury is here unknown. 

And cold and hunger’s abject wretchedness 
Mortal to body and the heaven-born mind: 
That they who want are not too great a 
weight 

For those who can relieve; here may the 
heart 

Breathe in the air of fellow-suffering 
Dreadless, as in a kind of fresher breeze 
Of her own luitive element, the hand 370 
Be ready and unwearied without plea, 
From tasks too frequent or beyond its 
power, 

For languor or indifference or despair. 

And as tliese lofty barriers break the force 
Of winds, — this deep Vale, as it doth m 
part 

Conceal us from the storm, so here abides 
A power and a protection for the mind, 
Dispensed indeed to other solitudes 
Favoured by noble privilege like this, 
Where kindred independence of estate 380 
Is prevalent, where he who tills the field, 
He, happy man ! is master of the field, 
And treads the mountains which his Fathers 
trod. 

Not less than halfway u|» yon mountain’s 
side, 

Behold a dusky spot, a grove of Firs 
That seems still smaller than it is; this 
gl'OVC 

Is haunted — by what ghost. ? a gentle spirit 
Of memory faithful to the call of love; 
For, as rc})orts tlie Dame, whose fire sends 

U]) 

Yon curling smoke from the grey cot below, 
The trees ( lier first-born child being then a 
babe) 391 

Were planted by her liusband and herself, 
That rangijig o’er the high and houseless 
ground 

Their sheep might neither want from peril- 
ous storm 

Of winter, nor from summer’s sultry heat, 
A friendly covert; “ and they knew it well,” 
Said she, “ for thither as the trees grew up 
We to the patient creatures carried food 
In times of heavy snow.” She then began 
In fond obedience to her private thoughts 
To speak of her dead husband ; is there not 
An art, a music, and a strain of words 402 
That shall be life, the acknowledged voice 
of life. 

Shall speak of what is done among the fields, 
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Done truly there, or felt, of solid good 
And real evil, yet be sweet withal, 

More grateful, more harmonious than the 
breath, 

The idle breatli of softest pipe attuned 
To pastoral fancies ? Is there sucJi a stream 
Pure and unsidlied flowing from the lieart 
With motions of true dignity and grace ? 

Or must we seek that stream where Man 
is not ? 

Methinks I could repeat in tuneful verse, 
Delicious as the gentlest breeze that sounds 
Through that aerial fir-grove — could pre- 
serve 

Some portion of its human history 
As gathereil from the Matron's lips, and tell 
Of tears that have been sIumI at sight of it, 
And moving dialogues between this Pair 
Who in their prime of wedlock, with joint 
hands 420 

Did plant the grove, now flourishing, while 
they 

No longer flourish, he entirely g()ne. 

She withering in her loneliness. Be this 
A task above my skill ---the silent mind 
Has her owm treasuries, and I think of these, 
Love what I see, and honour humankind. 

No, we are not alone, w<' do not stand. 
My sister here misphu*<‘d and desolate, 
Loving what no one can's for but ourselves. 
Wc shall not scatter through the [tlainsand 
rocks 430 

Of this fair Vale, and o^?r its spacious 
heights, 

Unpn>fitable kindlines,s, bestowed 
On objects imaccustomed to the gifts 
Of feeling, which were cheerless and for- 
loni 

But few weeks past, and would be so again 
Were we not here; we do not tend a lamp 
Whose lustre we alone |>articipate. 

Which shines dependent upon us alone, 
Mortal though bright, a dying, dying flame. 
Look where we will, some human hand has 
been 440 

Before us with its offering; not a tree 
Sprinkles these little pastures, but the .same 
(lath furnished matter for a thought; per- 
chance 

For some one serves as a familiar friend. 
Foy spreads, and sorrow spreads; and this 
whole Vale, 

Home of untutored shepherds as it is, 
(Swiirms with sensation, as with gleams of 
sunshine, 


Shadows or breezes, scents or sounds. Nor 
deem 

These feelings, though subservient more 
than ours • 

To every day’s demand for daily bread, 450 
And borrowing more their spii’it and their 
sliiipe 

From self-respecting interests; deem them 
not 

Unvrortliy therefore, and unhallowed — no. 
They lift the animal being, do themselves 
By naturci’s kuid and ever-present aid 
Refine the selfishness from which they 
spring, 

Rc<leein by love the individual sense 
Of anxiousness, with which they are com- 
bined. 

And thus it is that fitly they become 
Associates in the joy of purest minds: 460 
They blend therewith congenifilly : mean- 
wliile 

Calmly they breathe their own undying life 
Through this their mountain sanctuary ; long 
Oh long may it remain inviolate. 

Diffusing health and sober cheerfulness, 
And giving to the moments as they pass 
'Fheir litth* l)i)ons of animating thought 
That sweeten labour, make it seen and felt 
To l)(‘ no arbitrary weight imposed, 

But a glad function natural to man. 470 
Fair proof of tliis, newt'omer though I be, 
Alrc'ad)^ have I gained; the inward frame, 
Thougli slowly opening, 0]>ens every day 
With process not unlike to that which cheers 
A pensive stranger journeying at his leisure 
Through some Helvetian Dell; w^hen low- 
hnng mists 

Break up and are begimiing to recede; 

II ow" plea.sed he is where thin and thinner 
grows 

The veil, or where it parts at once, to spy 
The dark pines thrusting forth their spiky 
heads; 480 

To w^atcli the spreading lawns with cattle 
grazed ; 

Then to be greeted by the scattered huts 
As they shine out.; luid see the streams whose 
murmur 

Had .soothed his ear while they were hidden; 
how^ pleased 

To have about him which way e’er he goes 
Something on every side concealed from 
view, 

In every quarter something visible 
Half seen or wholly, lost and found again. 
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Alternate progress and impediment, 

And yet a growing prospect in the main. 490 
Such pleasilre now is mine, albeit forced, 
Herein less«iiappy than the Traveller, 

To cast from time to time a painful look 
Upon imwelcome things which unawares 
Reveal themselves, not therefore is my heart 
Depressed, nor does it fear what is to come; 
But confident, enriched at every glance, 
'Ihe more I see the more delight my mind 
Receives, or by reflection can create: 

Truth justifies herself, and as she dwells 
With Hope, who would not follow w'here 
she leads ? 501 

Nor let me pass unlieeded other loves 
Where no fear is, and humider symj)athies. 
Already hath sprung up within my heart 
A liking for the small grey horse that bears 
The paralytic man, and for the brute 
In Scripture sanctified — the patient brute 
On which the cripple, in the qinirry maimed, 
Rides to and fro: 1 know them and their 
ways. 

The famous sheep-dog, first in all the 
vale, 510 

Though yet to me a stranger, will not be 
A stranger long; nor will the blind man’s 
guide, 

Meek and neglected thing, of no renow^n ! 
Soon will peep forth the primrose, ere it 
fades 

Friends shall I have at dawn, blackbird 
and thrush 

To rouse me, and a hundred warblers 
more ! 

And if those Eagles to their ancient hold 
Return, Helvellyn’s Eagles ! with tlie l*air 
From my own door I shall be free, to claim 
Accpiairitance, as they .sweep from cloud to 
cloud. 570 

The owl that gives the name to Owlet-Crag 
Have I heard whooping, and he soon will 
be 

A chosen one of my regards. See there 
The heifer in yon little eroft belongs 
To one who holds it dear; with duteous 
care 

She reared it, and in speaking of lier charge 
I heard her scatter some endearing words 
Domestic, and in spirit motherly. 

She being herself a mother; happy Beast, 
If the caresses of a human voice 530 

Can make it so, and care of liuman hands. 

And ye as happy under Nature’s care, 
Strangers to me and all men, or at least 


Strangers to all particular amity, 

All intercourse of knowledge or of love 
That parts tlie individual from his kind. 
Whether in large communities ye keep 
From year to year, not shunning man’s 
abode, 

A settled residence, or be from far 
Wild creatui'es, and of many homes, that 
come 540 

The gift of winds, and whom the winds 
again 

Take from us at your pleasure; yet shall ye 
Not want for this your own subordinate 
place 

In my affections. Witness the delight 
With wdiich erew'hile 1 saw that multitude 
Wheel through the sky, and see them now 
at rest, 

Yet not at rest upon the glassy lake: 

They canriot rest — they gambol like young 
whelps; 

Active as lambs, and overcome with joy 
The\ try all frolii* motions; flutter, plimge, 
And beat the passive water with their 
wings. 551 

Too distant are they for plain view, but lo I 
Tliose litth‘ fountaiii.s, sparkling in the sim, 
Betray their o(*euj)€ation, rising up 
First one and then another silver spout, 

As one or other takes the lit of glee, 
Fouiitaiu.s and spouts, yet somewdiat in the 
guise 

Of plaything fireworks, that on festal nights 
Sparkle about tlie feet of wanton bi>ys. 

- - ll(»w vast the eompiuss of this theatre, 5^)0 
Yet nothing to be seen hut lovely pomp 
And silent majesty; the hirch-tree womls 
Are hung w ith thou.sand thousand diamond 
drops 

Of melted hoar-frost, every tiny knot 
III the bare twdgs, each little budding-place 
Ca.sed w itli its several beads; what myriads 
these 

Upon one tree, while all the distant grove, 
That rises to the summit of the steep, 
Show^s like a mountain built of silver light: 
See yonder the same pageant, and again 570 
Behold the universal imagery 
Inverted, all its sun-bright features touched 
As with the varnish and the gloss of 
dreams. 

Dreamlike the blending also of the whole 
Harmonious landscajie: all along the shore 
The boundary lost — the line invisible 
That })arts the image from reality; 
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And the clear hills, as high as they ascend 
Heavenward, so deep piercing the lake be- 
low. 

Admonished of the days of l<»ve to come 580 
The raven croaks, and fills the upper air 
With a strange suimd of genial harmony; 
And in and all about that playful band, 
Incapable although they be of rest. 

And in their fashion very rioters, 

There is a stillness ; and they seem to make 
Calm revelry in that their ealtii abode. 
Them leaving to their joyous liours I pass, 
Pass with a thought the life of the whole 
year 

That is to come: the throng of woodland 
flowers 590 

And lilies that will dance upon th(‘ waves. 

Say boldly then that solitude is not 
Where these things are : he truly is alone, 
He of the multitude wdiose eyes are doomed 
To hold a vacant eomnicuce day by day 
With Objects wanting life — repelling love; 
He by tins vast metro]M)Iis immured, 

Where pity shrinks from unremitting calls, 
Where numbers overwhelm humanity. 

And neighbourhocKl serves rather to divide 
Than to uniUi — what siglis more deep than 
his, '01 

Whose nobler will hath long been sacrificed; 
Who must inhabit under a bhick sky 
A city, where, if inditferenct* to disgust 
Yield not to sc(H'n or sorrow, living men 
Are ofttimes to their fellow-men no mow 
Than to the forest Hermit are the leaves 
That hang aloft in myriads; nay, far less, 
For they pi*otect his walk from sun and 
shower, 

Swell his devotion with their voice in 
storms, 0 u> 

And whisper while the stars twinkle among 
them 

His lullaby. From crowded streets remote, 
Far from the living jmd dead Wilderness 
Of the thronged world. Society is here 
A true community — a genuine frame 
Of many into one incor}>orate. 

That must be looked for here: paternal 
sway. 

One household, under Gexi, for high and 
low, 

One family and one mansion; to themselves 
Appropriate, and divided from the world. 
As if it were a cave, a multitude 621 

Human and brute, possessors undisturbed 
Of this Recess — their legislative Hall, 


Their Temple, and their glorious Dwelling- 
place. 

Dismissing therefore all Arcadian dreams. 
All golden fancies of the golden^age. 

The bright array of shadowy thoughts from 
times 

That were before all time, or are to be 
Ere time expii*e, the pageantry that stirs 
f)r w'ill be stirring, when our eyes are fixed 
On lovely objects, and we wish to part 631 
With all remembrance of a jarring world, 

— Take we at once this one .sufficient hope. 
What need of more ? that we shall neither 

droop 

Nor pine for want of pleasure in the life 
Scattered about us, nor through want of 
aught 

That keeps in health the insatiable mind. 

— That we shall have for knowledge and 

for love 

Abundance, and that feeling as we do 
How goodly, how exceeding fail*, how pure 
From all reproach is yon ethereal vault, 641 
And this deep Vale, its earthly counterpart, 
By which and under which we are enclosed 
To breathe iii peace ; we shall moreover find 
(If sound, and w hat we ought to be our- 
selves, 

If rightly we observe and justly weigh) 

The inmates not unworthy of their home, 
The Dw'ellers of their Dwelling. 

And if this 

Were otherwise, w^e have within ourselves 
Enough to fill the present day w’ith joy, 650 
And overspread the future years with hope, 
Our beautiful and (juiet home, enriched 
Already with a stranger whom we love 
Deeply, a stranger of our Fatlier’s house, 

A never-resting Pilgrim of the Sea, 

Who finds at last an hour to his content 
Beneath our roof. And others whom w’^e 
love 

Will seek ns also. Sisters of our hearts, 
And one, like* them, a Brother of our hearts, 
Philosopher and Poet, in whose sight 660 
These mountains will rejoice with open joy. 

— Such is our wealth I O Vale of Peace 

w'e are 

And must be, with God's will, a happy 
Band. 

Yet ’tLs not to enjoy that we exist, 

For that end only; something must be done: 
I must not w*aLk in nnreproved delight 
These narrow bounds, and think of nothing 
more, 
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No duty that looks further, and no care. 
Each Being has his office, lowly some 
And common, yet all worthy if fulfilled 670 
With zeal? acknowledgment that with the 
gift 

Keeps pace a liarvest answering to the seed. 
Of ill-advised Ambition and of Pride 
I would stand clear, but yet to me I feel 
That an internal brightness is vouchsafed 
That must not die, that must not pass 
away. 

Why does this inward lustre fondly seek 
And gladly blend with outward fellowship ? 
Why do they shine around me whom J love ? 
Why do they teatdi me, whom 1 thus revere ? 
Sti*aiige question, yet it answers not itself. 
That humble Roof embowered among the 
trees, 6S2 

That calm fireside, it is not even in them. 
Blest as they are, to fmiiish a reply 
Tliat satisfies and ends ui perfect rest. 
Possessions have I that are solely mine, 
Something within which yet is shared by 
none, 

Not even the nearest to me and most dear, 
Something which pow'er and effort may im- 
part; 

I would impart it, I would spread it wide: 
Immortal in the world which is to come — 
Forgive me if I add another claim — 692 

And would not wholl}^ perish even in this, 
Lie down and be forgotten in the dust, 

I and the modest Partners of my days 
Making a silent company in death; 

Love, knowledge, all my manifold delights. 
All buried with me without monument 
Or profit unto any but ourselves ! 

It must not be, if I, divinely taught, 700 
Be privileged to speak as J have felt 
Of what in man is human or <livine. 

While yet an innocent little one, 'with a 
heart 

That doubtless wanted not its tender moods, 
I breathed (for this I better recollect) 
Among wild appetites and blind desires. 
Motions of savage instinct my delight 
And exaltation. Nothing at that time 
So welcome, no temptation half so dear 
As that which urged me to a daring feat, 
Beep pools, tall trees, black chasms, and 
dizzy crags, 71 1 

And tottering towers: I loved to stand and 
read 

Their looks forbidding, read and disobey, 
Sometimes in act and evermore in thought. 


With impulses, that scarcely were by these 
Surpassed in strength, I heard of danger 
met 

Or sought with courage; entei’prise forlorn 
By one, sole keeper of liis own intent, 

Or by a resolute few, who for the sake 
Of glory fronted multitudes in anns. 7*0 
Yea, to this hour 1 cannot read a Tale 
Of two brave vessels matched in deadly 
fight. 

And lighting to the death, but I am pleased 
More than a wise man ought to be ; 1 wish, 
Fret, burn, and struggle, and in soul am 
there. 

But me hath Nature tamed, and bade to 
seek 

For other agitations, or be calm; 

Hath dealt with me as 'wdth a turbulent 
stream, 

Some nur.sling of the mountains which she 
leads 

Through (jiiiet meadows, after he has learnt 
llis .strength, and had his triumph and liis 
'py^ 73 * 

His desperate course of tumult and of glee. 
That wlucli in stealth by Nature 'svas per- 
formt'd 

Hatli Reason .sanctioned: her deliberate 
Voice 

Hath said; be mild, and cleave to gentle 
things. 

Thy glory and thy happiness be there. 

N or fear, though thou confide in mes a want 
( )f aspirations that have been — of foes 
To wre.stlc with, and victory to complete, 
Bounds to he leapt, darkness to be explored; 
All that inflamed thy infant heart, the love, 
Tlu* longing, the contempt, the undaunted 
quest, 742 

All shall survive, though changed their of- 
fice, all 

Shall live, it is not in their power to die. 

Then farewell to the WaiTior’s Schemes, 
farewell 

The forwardness of soul which looks that 
way 

Upon a less incitement than the Cause 
Of Liberty <mdangered, and farewell 
That other hope, long mine, the hope to fill 
The heroic trumpet with the Muse’s breath ! 
Yet in this peaceful Vale we will not spend 
Unheard-of days, though loving peaceful 
thought, 

A voice shall speak, and what will be the 
theme ? 
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On Man, on Nature, and on Human Life, 
Musing in solitude, I oft perceive 
Fair trains of imagery bef(>re me rise, 
Accompanied by feelings of delight 
Pure, or with no unplcasing sadness mixed ; 
And I am conscious of affectijig thoughts 
And dear remembi-ances, whose presence 
sooth(*s 760 

Or elevates the Mind, intent to weigh 
The good and evil of our mortal state. 

— To these emotions, whencesoever they 

come. 

Whether from breath of outward circum- 
stance. 

Or from the Soul — an impulse to herself — 
I would give utterance in numerous verse. 
Of Truth, of Grandeur, Beauty, Love, and 
Hope, 

And melancholy Fear subdued by Faith; 
Of bless6d consolations in distr(‘ss; 

Of moral strength, and intellectual Power; 
Of joy in widest commonalty sjircad; 77 1 

Of the individual Mind that keejis her own 
Inviolate retirement, subject there 
To Conscience only, and the hiw supreme 
Of that Intelligence which governs all — 

I sing: — ‘‘ fit tuidieucti let me tind though 

So prayed, more gaining than he asked, 
the Bard — 

111 holiest mood. I’rania, 1 shall need 
Thy guidance, or a girater Muse, if such 
Descend to earth or dw(dl in high(*st heav en ! 
For I must tread on shadowy grouml, must 
sink 7Si 

Deep — and, aloft ascending, breathe in 
worlds 

To which the heaven of heavens is l)\it a veil. 
All strength — all terror, single or in bands. 
That ever was put forth in personal form — 
Jtdiovah — with his thunder, and the ch<»ir 
Of shouting Angels, and the empyreal 
thrones — 

I pass them unalarmed. Not Chaos, not 
The darkest pit of lowest Krehus, 

Nor aught of blinder vaeaney, scooped out 
By help of dreams — eau breed sueli fear 
and awe 7,,i 

As fall ujK)n us often when we look 
Into onr Minds, mto the Mind of Man — 
My haunt, and the main region of my song 

— Beauty — a living Pres«mce of the earth. 
Surpassing the most fair id(‘al Forms 
Which craft of delicate Spirits hath com- 
posed 


F>om earth’s materials — waits upon my 
steps; 

Pitches her tents before me as I move, 

An hourly neighbour. Paradis^, and groves 
Elysian, Fortimate Fields — like those of 
old 801 

Sought in the Atlantic Main — why should 
they be 

A history only of departed things, 

Or a mere fiction of what never was? 

For tlie diseeriiiiig iiitelle(*t of Man, 

When wedded to this goodly universe 
In love and holy passion, shall find these 
I A simple ])roduce of the common day. 

I — I, long before the blissful hour arrives. 
Would chant, in lonely peace, the spousal 
verse 8io 

' Of this great eoiisummatioii : — and, by 
I words 

Which S]K:akof nothing more than what we 
are, 

W oiild I arouse tlu* sensual from their sleep 
Of Death, and win the vacant and the vain 
To noble raptures; while my voice proclaims 
How exquisitely the individual Mind 
( And tlie ])rogressive }»owers perhaps no less 
Of the whole s])ecies) to the external World 
is fitted: — and how exquisitely, too — 819 
Theme this hut little heard of among men — 
I’he external World is fittt‘d to the Mind; 
And the ereation (by no lower name 
('an it Im called) which they with blended 
miglit 

Accomplish; — this is onr high argument. 
— Such grateful haunts foregoing, if 1 oft 
Must turn elsewhere — to travel near the 
tribes 

And fellowshi])s of men, and see ill sights 
Of madding passions mutually inflamed; 
Must hear Humanity in fields and groves 
Bi})e st»litary anguislr, or must hang S30 
Brooding above the fierce confederate storm 
' Of sorrow, barrieadoed evermore 
Within the walls of cities — may these 
sounds 

Have their authentic comment; that even 
these 

Hearing, I be not downcast or forlorn I — 
Descend, ])rophetie S]>irit ! that inspir’st 
^ 'riie human Soul of universjil earth, 

, Dreaming on tilings to come; and dost pos- 

■ sess 

i A metropolitan tenqde in the hearts 
; Of mighty Poets; upon me bestow 840 
i A gift of genuine insight; that my Song 
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With star 4 ike virtue in its place may shine, 
Shedding benignant influence, and secure 
Itself from all malevolent effect 
Of those mutations that extend their sway 
Throughout the nether sphere ! — And if 
with this 

I mix more lowly matter; with the thing 
Contemplated, describe tlie iriind and Man 
Contemplating; and who, and what he 
was — 

The transitory Being that beheld 850 

This Vision; — when and where, and how 
he lived; 


Be not this labour useless. If such theme 
May sort with highest objects, then — dread 
Power ! 

Whose gracious favour is the primal source 
Of all illummation — may my Life 
Express the image of a better time, 

More wise desires, and simpler maimers; — 
nurse 

My Heart in genuine freedom: — all pure 
thoughts 

Be with me; — so shall thy unfailing love 
Guide, and support, and cheer me to the 
end ! H60 


THE BROTHERS 
1800. iSoo 

This poem was composed in a grove at the 
iiOTth--eastern end of Grsismerc lake, which 
grove was in a great measure destroyed by 
turning the high-road along the side of the 
water. The few trees that are left were spared 
at my intercession, live poem arose out of the 
fact, mentioned to me at Kiinerdale, that a 
8hephei*d had fallen asleep upon the top of the 
rock called The Pillar, and perished as here 
described, his staff' being left midday 011 the 
rock. 

** These Toimsts, heaven preserve ns ! 
needs must live 

A profitable life: some glance along, 

Rapid and gay, as if the earth were air. 

And they were Vmtterllies to wheel almut 
Long as the summer lasted: some, as wise. 
Perched on the forehead of a jutting cKig, 
Pencil in hand and book u])oii the knee, 
Will look and scribble, scribble on and look. 
Until a man might travel twelve stout miles, 
Or reap an acre of his neighbour’s corn, ro 
But, for that moping Son of Idleness, 

Why can he tarry yonder — I u our church- 
yard 

Is neither epitaph nor monument, 
Tombstone nor name — only the turf we 
tread 

And a few natural graves.” 

To Jane, his wife, 
Thus spake the homely Priest of Ennerdale. 
It was a July evening; and he sate 
Upon the long stone-seat beneath the eaves 
Of his old cottage, — as it chanced, that day, 
Employed in winter’s work. Upon the 
stone 20 


H is wife sate near him, teasing matted 
wool, 

While, from the twin cards toothed with 
glittering wire. 

He fed the spindh* of his youngest child, 
Wlu», in the o])en air, with due accord 
Of busy hands and hack-and-forward steps 
Her large round \vheel W'as turning. To- 
wards the field 

In whi< h the Barish Cha|)ol stood alone, 
(lirt round with a bare ring of mossy wall, 
While half an hour went by, the Priest ha<l 
s(*nt 

Many a h)ng look of wonder: and at last, 30 
Risen from his scat, beside the snow-white 
ridge 

Of carded wool wdiich the old man had piled 
He laid his imi>lements with gentle care, 
Each in the other lockeil; and, down the 
path 

That from his cottage to the church-yard 
led, 

He took his way, impatient to accost 
The Stranger, whom he saw still lingermg 
there. 

’T was one well knovm to him in former 
days, 

A Shepherd-lad ; who ere his sixteenth year 
Had left that calling, tempted to entrust 40 
His expeetjitions to the fickle winds 
And perilous waters; with the mariners 
A fellow-mariner; — and so had fared 
Through twenty seasons; but he had been 
reared 

Among the mountains, and he in his heart 
Was half a shepherd on the stormy seas. 
Oft in the piping shrouds liad Leonard 
heard 

The tones of waterfalls, and inland sounds 
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Of caves and trees: — and, when the regfular 
wind 

Between the tropics filled the steady sail, 50 
And blew with the same breath through 
days and weeks, 

Lengthening invisibly its weaiy line 
Along the cloudless Main, he, in those hours 
Of tiresome indolence, would often hang 
Over the vessel’s side, and gaze and gaze ; 
And, while the broad blue wave and spar- 
kling foam 

Flashed round him images and lines that 
wrought 

In tmion with the employment of his heart. 
He, thus by feverish passion overcome. 

Even with the organs of his bodily eye, 60 
Below him, in the bosom of the deep, 

Saw mountains; saw the forms of sheep 
that grazed 

On verdant hills — with dwellings mnong 
trees, 

And shepherds clad in the same country 
grey 

Which he himself had worn. 

And now, at last, 
From perils manifold, with some small 
wealth 

Acquired by tniffic hnid the Indian Isles, 

To his jiaternal home he is n^tiirned, 

With a determined jinrpose to resume 
The life he had lived there; both for the 
sake 70 I 

Of many darling jdeasures, and the love | 
Which to an only brother he lias borne j 
In all his hardships, since that happy time j 
When, whether it blew foul or fair, they two 1 
Were brother-shepherds on their native | 
hills. 

— They were the last of all their race: and 
now, 

When Leonard had approached his home, 
his heart 

Failed in him; and, not venturing to imqnire 
Tidings of one so long and dearly loved, 

He to the solitary chundiyard turned; 80 
That, as he knew in wdiat particular spot 
His family were laid, he thence might learn 
If still his Brother lived, or to the file 
Another grave was added. — Tie had found 
Another grave, — near which a full half- 
hour 

He had remained; but, as he gazed, there 
grew 

Such a confusion in his memory, 

That he began to doubt; and even to boi>e 


That he had seen this heap of turf before, — 
That it was not another grave ; but one 90 
He had forgotten. He had lost his path, 

As up the vale, that afternoon, walked 
Through fields which once had been well 
known to him: 

And oh what joy this recollection now 
Sent to his heaii ! he lifted up his eyes, 

And, looking round, imagined that he saw 
Strange alteration wrought on every side 
Among the woods and fields, and that the 
rocks, 

And everlasting hills themselves were 
changed. 

By this tlie Priest, who down the field 
had come, 100 

Unseen by Leonard, at the churchyard gate 
i Stopped short, — and thence, at leisure, 

I limb by limb 

; Perused him with a gay complacency, 
j Ajr, thought the Vicar, smiling to himself, 

I ’T is one of those who needs must leave the 
path 

Of the world’s busmess to go wild alone: 
His arms have a i>erpetual holiday; 

'^Fhe happy man will creep about the fields, 
Following his fancies by the hour, to bring 
'Fears do\\m his cheek, or solitary smiles no 
Into his face, until the setting sun 
Write fool upon his forehead. — Planted 
thus 

Beneath a shed that over-arched the gate 
Of this rude churchyard, till the stars ap- 
])eared 

The good Man might have communed with 
himself, 

But that the Stranger, who had left the 
grave, 

Approached; he reeognised the Piiest at 
once, 

And, after greetings interchanged, and 
given 

By Leonard to tlu‘ Viear as to one 
Unknown to him, this dialogue ensued, tao 
Leonard . You live, Sir, in these dales, a 
(piiet life: 

Your yc'ars make up one peaceful family; 
Aiul who would grieve and fret, if, wel- 
eome come 

And weleome gone, they are so like each 
other, 

They eamiot he remembei*ed? Scarce a 
funeral 

Comes to this churchyard once in eighteen 
mouths; 
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And yet» some changes must take place 
, among you: 

And. you, who dwell here, even among these 
roclu^ 

Can trace the finger of mortality, 

And see, that with oiu* threescore years 
and ten 130 

We ^re not all that perish. 1 remember, 

(For many years ago I ptissed this I'oad) 
There was a foot-way all along the fields 
By the brook-side — ’t is gone — and that 
dark cleft ! 

To me it does not seem to wear the face 
Which then it had ! 

, Priest. ^uy, Sir, for aiight 1 know, 
That chasm is much the same — 

Leonard. But, surely, yonder — 

Priest. Ay, there, indeed, yoiu* memory 
is a friend 

That does not play you false. — On that 
tall pike 

(It is the loneliest place of all these hills) 
There were two springs wdiich bubbled side 
by side, 141 

As if they had been made that they might 
be 

Companions for eaeh other: the huge crag 
Was rent with liglitning — one hath dis- 
appeared; 

The other, left behind, is flowing still. 

For accidents and changes such as these, . 
We want not store of them; — a water- | 
spout I 

Will bring down half a mountain; what a 
feast 

For folks that wander up and down like 
you 149 

To see an acre’s breadth of that wide cliff 
One roaring cataract ! a sharp May-storm 
Will come with loads of January snow, 

And in one night send twenty score of 
slieep 

To feed the ravens; or a shepherd dies 
By some untoward death among the rocks; 
The ice breaks up and sweeps away a 
bridge; 

A wood is felled : — and then for our own 
homes ! 

A child is bom or christened, a field 
ploughed, 

A daughter sent to service, a web spun, 

The old house-clock is decked with a new 
fac*-e; 160 

And hence, so far from wanting facts or 
dates 


To chronicle the time, we all have here 
A pair of diaries, — one serving, Sir, 

For the whole dale, and one for each fire- 
side — 

Yours was a stranger’s judgment: for 
historians, 

Commend me to these valleys I 

Leonard. Yet your Churchyard 

Seems, if such freedom may be used with 
you, 

To say that you arc heedless of the past: 

An orphan could not find his mother’s 
grave : 

Ilert‘ ’s ncifher head nor foot stone, plate of 
brass, i-o 

Cross-boiujs nor skull, — type of our earthly 
state 

I Nor emblem of oiu’ hopes: the dead man’s 
i home 

I Is but a fellow to that pasture-field. 

Priest. Why, there. Sir, is a thought 
that ’s new to me ! 

The stone-cutters, ’t is true, might beg their 
bread 

If every English (*hiirchyard were like ours; 
Yet your conclusion wanders from the truth: 
We hav(‘ no ue(‘d of names and epitaphs; 
We talk about th(‘ dc;ad by our firesides. 
And then, for our immortal part ! we want 
No symbols. Sir, to tell us that plain 
tale: ,81 

TJie thought of death sits easy on the man 
Who has been born and dies among the 
mountains. 

Leonard. Your Dalesmen, then, do in 
eaeh otlier’s thoughts 
Possess a kind of second life: no doubt 
You, Sir, ctmld helj) me to the history 
Of half these graves ? 

Priest. For eight-score W'inters past, 
With wliat I’ve witnessed, and with what 
I ’ve heard, 

Perhaps I might; and, on a winter-evening, 
If you were seated at my chimney^s 
nook, 190 

I By turning o’er these hillocks one by one, 

I We two et>uld travel, JSir, through a strange 
round ; 

Y^et all in the broad highway of the world. 
Now there ’s a grave — your foot is half 
upon it, — 

It looks just like the rest; and yet that man 
Died broken-hearted. 

Leonard. T is a common case. 

We ’ll take another: who is he that lies 
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Beneath yon ridge, the last of those three 
graves ? 

It touches on that piece of native rock 199 
Left in the church-yard wall. 

Priest That’s Walter Ewbank. 

He had as white a head and fresh a cheek 
As ever were produced by youth and age 
Engendering in the blood ot liale fourscore. 
Through five long generations had the 
heart 

Of Walter’s forefathers o’crfiowed the 
bounds 

Of tlieir inheritance, that single (cottage — 
You see it yonder ! and those few green 
fields. 

They toiled and wrouglit, and still, from 
sire to son, 

Each struggled, and each yielded as before 
A little — yet a little, — aiul old W alter, 210 
They left to him the family heart, and laud 
With other burthens than the crop it bore. 
Year after year the old man still kept up 
A cheerful mind, — jukI buffided with bond, 
Interest, and mortgages; at last he sank, 
And went into his grav(‘ before his time. 
Poor Walter ! whether it was care that 
spurred him 

God only knows, but to the very last 
He had the lightest foot in Kmnu'dale: 

His pace was never that of an old man: 220 
I almost see him tripping down the path 
W'ith his t’wo grandsons after him: — but 

Unless oiir Landlord be your host to-night, , 
Have far to travel, — and on these rough ! 
paths 

Even in the longest day of midsnmmer — 
Leonard, But those tw^> ()r])hans ! 

Priest. Orphans ! — Such they w'ere — 
Yet not while Walter lived: for, though 
their jMirents 

Lay buried side by side as now they lie, 

The old man was a father to tiu' boys, 

Two fathers in one father: and if tears, 230 
Shed when he talked of them where they 
were not, 

And hauntings from the infirmity of love, 
Are aught of what makes up a mother’s 
heiu't, 

This old Man, in the day of his old ago, 

Was half a mother to them. — If you weep, 
Sir, 

To hear a stranger talking about strangers. 
Heaven bless you when you are among 
your kindred I 


Ay — you may turn that way — it is a grave 
Which will bear looking at. 

Leonard. These boys — I hope 

They loved this good old Man? — 

Priest. They did — and truly: 240 

But that was what we almost overlooked, 
They were such darlings of each other. 
Yes, 

Though from the cradle they had lived with 
Walter, 

The only kinsman near them, and though 
he 

Inclined to both by reason of his age, 

With a more fond, familiar, tenderness; 
'Phey, notwithstanding, had much love to 
spare. 

And it all went into each other’s hearts. 
Leonard, the eldcii* by just eighteen mouths, 
Wbis two .years taller: ’t was a joy to see, 
To hear, to meet them ! — From their house 
the seliool 251 

Is distant three short miles, and in the time 
Of storm and thaw, when every watercoiu‘se 
And unhridged stream, such as you may 
have noticed 

Crossing our I'oads at every hundred steps, 
Was swoln into a noisy rivulet, 

Would Leonard then, when elder boys re- 
mained 

At home, go staggering through the slippery 
fords, 

Bearing his brother on his back. I have 
seen him, 

On windy days, in one of those stray 
brooks, 2t>o 

Ay, more than once I have seen him, mid- 
leg deep, 

Their two books lying both on a dry stone, 
i ITjjon the hither side : and once 1 said, 

As 1 renienibt'r, looking round these rocks 
, And hills on wliich we all of us were born, 

I That (tikI who made the great book of the 
1 world 

I Would bless such piety — 
j Leonard. It may be then — 

; Priest. Never did worthier lads break 
i English bread : 

i The very brightest Sunday Autumn saw 
I With all its mealy clusters of ripe nuts, 270 
' Could never keep those boys away from 
church, 

Or tempt them to an hour of sabbath 
breach, 

Leonard and James ! I warrant, every cor- 
ner 
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Among these rocks, and every hollow place 
That venturous foot could reach, to one or 
both 

Was kuovhi as well as to the flowers that 
grow there. 

Like roe-bucks they weut bounding o’er the 
hills; 

They played like two young ravens on the 
crags: 

Then they could write, ay and speak too, 
as well 

As many of their betters — and for Leonard ! 
The very night before he went away, 281 
In my own house I put into his hand 
A Bible, and I ’d wager house and field 
That, if he be alive, he has it yet. 

Leonard, It seems, these Brothers have 
not lived to be 
A comfort to each other — 

Priest, That they might 

Live to such end is what both old and yoimg 
In this our valley all of us have wished, 
And what, for my }>art, I have often prayed : 
But Leonard — 

Leonard. Then James still is left among 
you ! 2<>0 

Priest. ’T is of the elder brother I am 
speaking: 

They had an imcle ; — he was at that time 
A thriving man, and trafficked on the seas: 
And, but for that same uncle, to this hour 
Leonard had never handled rope orslmoud: 
For the boy loved the life which we lead 
here ; 

And though of unripe years, a stripling only. 
His soul was knit to this his native soil. 
But, as I said, old Walter was too weak 
To strive with such a torrent; when he 
died, 

The estate and house were sold; and all 
their sheep, 

A pretty flock, and which, for aught I know, 
Had clothed the Ewbaiiks for a thousand 
years: — 

Well — all was gone, and tliey were desti- 
tute, 

And Leonard, chiefly for liLs Brother’s sake. 
Resolved to try his fortune on the seas. 
Twelve years are past since we had tidings 
from him. 

If there were one among us who had heard 
That Leonard Ewbank was come home 
again, 

From the Great Gavel, down by Leeza’s 
banks, 3 10 


And down the Eima, far as Egremont, 

The day would be a joyous festival; 

And those two bells of ours, which there 
you see — 

Hanging in the open air — but, O good Sir ! 
This is sad talk — they ’ll never sound for 
him — 

Living or dead. — When last we heard of 
him. 

He was in slavery among the Moors 
UiK)n the Barbary coast. — ’T was not a 
little 

That would bring down his spirit; and no 
doubt. 

Before it ended in his death, the Youth 320 
Was sadly crossed. — Poor Leonard ! when 
we parted. 

He took me by the hand, and said to me, 

If e’er he should grow” rich, he would return. 
To live in j)eace upon his father’s land. 

And lay his bones among us. 

Leonard. If that day 

Should come, ’t would needs be a glad day 
for him; 

He w'ould himself, no doubt, be happy then 
I As any that should meet him — 

Priest. Happy ! Sir — 

Leonard. You said his kindred all were 
in their gmves, 329 

I And that he had one Brother — 
j Priest. That is but 

I A fellow-tale of sorrow”. From his youth 
James, though not sickly, yet was delicate; 
And Leonard being always by his side 
Had done so many offices about him, 

That, though he w as not of a timid nature, 
Yet .*^till the s])irit of a mountain-boy 
In him was .somewhat checked; and, when 
his Brother 

Was gone to sea, and he was left alone, 
The little <*olour that he had was soon 
Stolen from his check; he droojxjd, and 
pined, and pined — 340 

Leonard. But these are all the graves of 
full-grown men ! 

Priest. Ay, Sir, that passed away: we 
took him to us; 

He was the child of all the dale — he lived 
Three months with one, and six months with 
another, 

And wanted neither food, nor clothes, nor 
love : 

And many, many happy days were his. 

But, whether blithe or sad, ’t is ray belief 
His absent Brother still was at his heart. 
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And, when he dwelt beneath our roof, we 
found 

(A practice till this time unknown to him) 
That often, rising from his bed at night, 351 
He in his sleep would walk about, and sleep- 
ing 

He sought his brother Leonard. — You are 
moved I 

Forgive me, Sir: before I spoke to yon, 

I judged you most unkindly. 

Leonard, But this Youth, 

How did he die at last ? 

Priest. One sweet May-inorning, 

(It will be twelve years siiiee when Spring 
returns) 

He hatl gone forth among th(‘ new-dropped 
lambs, 

With two or three companions, whom their 
course 

Of occupation led from height to height 360 
Under a <doudless sun - - till lu‘, at leiigtli, 
Through weariiu'ss, or, haply, to indulge 
The humour of the moment, lagg(‘d behind. 
You S(*e yon prceipiet*; — it wears tl»e shap" 
Of a vast building made of many crags; 
And in the mulst is one j»articular rock 
That rises like a column from tin* vale, 
Whence by our shepherds it is called, Tiik 
I*ILL.\R. 

Upon its aery summit crovMicd with heath, 
The loiterer, not unnoticed by his comrad(‘s, 
I>ay stretched at eas(*; but, passing by the 
place 'yji 

On their r<*turn,they fomul that he was gone. 
No ill was feared; till omi of them by chance 
Entering, when evening was far sjarnt, the 
house 

Which at that time wjis rlames’.s home, there 
learned 

That nob(Kly had seen him all tluit day: 
The morning came, and still he was unheal’d 
of: 

The neighbours were alarmed, and to the 
brook 

Some hiisteiiod; some ran to the lake: ere 
noon 

They found him at the foot of that same 
rock 380 

Dead, ami with mangled limbs. The third 
day after 

I buried him, poor Youth, and there he lies ! 

Leonard. And that then is his grave* I — 
Before his death 

You say that he saw many happy years ? 

Priest. Ay, tliat he did 


Leonard. And all went well with him ? — 

Priest. If he had one, the Youth had 
twenty homes. 

Leonard. And you believe, tlfen, that his 
mind was easy ? — 

Priest. Y es, long before he died, he f oimd 
that time 

Is a true friend to sorrow; and unless 
His thoughts were turned on Leonard’s 
luckless fortune, 390 

He talked about him with a cheerful love. 

Leonard. He could not come to an un- 
hallowed end S 

Priest. N ay, (rod forbid ! — You recollect 
1 mentioned 

A habit which disquietude and grief 
Had brought upon him; and we all con- 
1 jectured 

j That, as the day was warm, he had lain 
I down 

I On the soft heath, — aiul, waiting for his 
I comrades, 

I He there had fallen asleep; that in his sleep 
* He to the margin of the precipice 
I Had walked, and from the summit had 
I falhm headlong: 400 

j And so no doubt he perished. When the 
Y(mth 

! Fell, in his hmul he must have grasped, we 
‘ think, 

His sh(*])her(rs staff; for on that Pilhir of 
rock 

1 1 had l)(‘eu caught mid-way ; and there for 
years 

It hung; — and mouldered there. 

The Priest here ended — 
The Stranger would have thanked him, but 
he felt 

A gushing from his heart, that took away 
The powtu* of speech. Both left the spot in 
silence ; 

And Leonai*d, when they reat‘hed the 
churchyard gate, 

.As the Priest lifted up the latch, turned 
round, — 410 

And, looking at the grave, he said, “ My 
Brother ! " 

The Vi(*ar did not hear the words: and now, 
He pointed towards his 4lwelling-place, en- 
treating 

That Leonanl would partake his homely 
fare : 

The other thanked him with an earnest 
voice; 

But added, that, the evening being calm, 
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He wduld pursue his journey. So they 
parted. 

It was ijot long ere Leonard reached a 
gro^ 

That overhung the road; he there stopped 
short, 

And, sitting down beneath the trees, re- 
viewed 420 

All that the Priest had said: liis early years 
Were with him: — his long absence, cher- 
ished hopes, 

And thoughts wliich liad been his an hour 
be£)re, 

All pressed on him w’^ith such a weight, that 
now, 

This vale, where he had been so happy, 
seemed 

A place in which he could not bear to live: 
So he relinquished all bis pur]K)ses. 

He ti*avellea back to Egremont: and thenc<% 
That night, he \vi*ote a letter to tlu‘ Priest, 
Reminding him of wliat had passed between 
themj 4JIO 

And adding, wdlh a ho})e to be forgiven, 
That it was from the weakness of his heart 
He had not dared to tell him who lie was. 
This done, he went on shipboard, and is now 
A Seaman, a grey-headed Mariner. 
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A PASTORAL POEM 
1800. iSoo 

Written at Town-end, Grasmere, about the 
same time as “ The Ilrothers.” The »Sheepfold, 
on which so much of the poem turns, remains, 
or rather the ruins of it. The character and 
circumstances of Luke wore taken from a 
family to whom had belons-ed, many ye.ars be- 
fore, the house we lived in fit Town-end, along 
with some fields and woodlands on the eastern 
shore of Grasmere. The name of the Evening 
Star was not in fact given to this house, but to 
another on the same side of the valley, more to 
the north. 

If from the public way yon turn your steps 
Up the tumultuous brook of Grceiihead 
Cxhyll, 

You will suppose that with an upright path 
Your feet must struggle ; in such bold as- 
cent 

The pastoral mountains front you, face to 
face. 


But, courage I for around that boisterous 
brook 

The mountains have all opened out them- 
selves, 

And made a hidden valley of their own. 

No habitation can be seen; but they 
Who journey thither find themselves alone 
With a few sheep, with rocks and stones, 
and kites u 

That overhead are sailing in the* sky. 

It is in truth an utter solitude ; 

Nor should I have made mention of this 
Dell 

But for one object which you might pass 

Might see and notice not. Beside tlie brook 
Apjiear.s a straggling heap of unhewn 
stones ! 

And to that simple object appertains 
A story — nncnriched with strange events, 
Yet not unfit, 1 deem, for the fireside, 20 
Or for the summer shade. It was the first 
Of thos(‘ domestic tales that spake to me 
Of shepherds, dweller.s in the valleys, men 
Whom I already loved ; not verily 
For their own sakes, but for the fields and 
hills 

Where was their occupation and abode. 

And beiici‘ this Tub', while 1 was yet a Boy 
Careless of books, yet having felt the jwwer 
Of Nature, by the gentle agency 
Of natural olqi'cts, led me on to feel 3s 
For passions that uere not iny own, and 
think 

(At random and innwrfpctly indeed) 

On man, the heart of man, and human life. 
Tlierefort', although it be a histoiy^ 

Homely and rmle, I will relate the same 
P'or the delight of a few natural hearts; 
And, with yet fonder feeling, for the sake 
Of youthful Poets, who among these hills 
Will bt' iny second self wlu'n I am gone. 

Ui'ON the forest-side in Grasmere Vale 40 
There dwelt a Shepherd, Michael was his 
name ; 

An old man, stout of heart, and strong of 
limb. 

His bodily frame bad been from youth to 
age 

Of an unusual strength: his mind was keen, 
Intense, and frugal, apt for all affairs, 

And in his shepherd’s calling he was prompt 
And watchful more than ordinary men. 
Hence had he learned the meaning of all 
winds. 
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Of blasts of every tone; and, oftentimes, 
When others heeded not, He heard the 
South 50 

Make subterraneous inusie, like the noise 
Of ba{^)ipers on distant Highland hills. 

The Shepherd, at such warning, of his liock 
Bethought him, and he to liiinself would 
«ay, 

‘*The winds are now devising work for 
me ! ” 

And, truly, at all times, the storm, that 
drives 

The traveller to a shelter, summoned him 
Up to the mountains: he Inwl been alone 
Amid the heart of many thousand mists, 
That came to him, and left him, on tlie 
heigJits. oo 

So lived he till his eightieth yc^jir was past. 
And grossly that man errs, who should 
sup|)ose 

That the green valleys, aiul tlie streams 
and rocks, 

Were tilings indiiferent to the Shepherd's 
thoughts. 

Fields, where with cheerful spirits he had I 
breathed 

The common air; hills, ^\hicli with vigorous 
step 

He had so often climbed; which had im- | 
pressed i 

So many incidents ujkiii his mind 
Of hardship, skill or courage, joy or fear; | 
Which, like a hook, preserved tlie memory I 
Of the, duinh animals, whom he liad sa\e(l, ' 
Had fed or sheltered, linking to such acts ' 
The certainty of honourable gain; 

Those fiehls, those hills — what could they 
less ? had laid 

Strong hohl on his atfi'ction*^, were to him 
A pleasurable feeling of blind love, 

The pleasure whhdi there is in life itself, 
llis da^'H had not been jxissimI in single- 
ness. 

His Helpmate was a comely matron, old — 
Though younger than himself full twenty 
years. .So 

She was a woman of a stirring life, 

Whose heart wtis in her house*: two wheels 
she had 

Of antique form; this large*, for spinning 
wool ; 

That small, for flax; and if one wheel Inul 
rest 

It was because the other was at work. 

The Pair bad but one inmate in their house, 


An only Child, who had been born to them 
When Michael, telling o’er his years, began 
To deem that he was old, — in shephe^’s 
phrase, • 

With one foot in the grave. This only Son, 
With two brave sheep-dogs tried in many a 
storm, 91 

The one of an inestimable worth, 

Made all their household. I may truly say. 
That they Avere as a proverb in the vale 
For endless industry. When day was gone. 
And from their occupations out of doors 
The 8011 and Father »vere come home, even 
thei». 

Their labour did not cease ; unless when all 
Turned to the cleanly supper-board, and 
there, 

Each witli a mess of j)ottage and skimmed 
milk, 100 

Sat round the basket piled with oaten cakes, 
And their pluiii home-made cheese. Yet 
when the meal 

Was ended, Luke (for so the Son was 
named ) 

And his old Father both betook themselves 
To such convenient work as might employ 
Their hands by the fireside; perhaps to 
card 

Wool for the Housewife’s spindle, or repair 
Some injury dom* to sickle, flail, or scythe, 
Or otlier im]>lemeut of house or field. 

Di>wn from the ceiling, by the chimney’s 
edge, no 

That in our ancient uncouth coimtry style 
With huge and hlaek projection overbrowed 
[..urge N]>ae(* beneath, as duly as the light 
Of (lay grew dim the Housewife hung a 
lainpt 

An aged utt*iisil, which had performed 
Service beyond all others of its kind. 

Early at evening did it burn — and late, 
Surviving com nub* of uncounted hours, 
Which, going by from year to year, had 
found, 

And left, the <*onple neither gay perhaps 
Nor cheerful, yet with objects and with 
hopes, 121 

Living a life of €\ager industry. 

And now', wdien laike had reached his 
eighteenth year, 

There by the liglit of this old lamp they 
sate. 

Father and Son, while far into the night 
The Housewife plied her own peculiar work, 
Making the cottage through the silent hours 
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Murmur as with the sound of siunmer flies. 
This light was famous in its neighbourhood, 
And was a public symbol of the life 130 
That thrUVy Pair had lived. For, as it 
chanced, 

Their cottage on a plot of rising ground 
Stood single, with large prospect, north 
and south, 

High into Easedale, up to Duninail-Riiise, 
And westward to the village near the lake; 
And from this constant light, so regular 
And so far seen, the House itself, by all 
Who dwelt within tlie limits of the vale. 
Both old and young, w'as named Thk 
Evening Star, 

Thus living on through such a length of 
years, 140 

The Shepherd, if he loved himself, must 
needs 

Have loved his Helpmate; but to MichaePs 
heart 

This son of bis old ago was yet more dear — | 
Less from instinctive tenderness, the same 
Fond spirit that blindly works in the blood i 
of all — i 

Than that a child, more than all other gifts ! 
That earth can otter to declining man, 

Brings hope with it. and forward-looking 
thoughts, I 

And stirrings of inquietude, when tlu^y 
By tendency of nature needs must fail. i«;r> | 
Exceeding W'as the lovt* lie bare to him. 

His heart and his heart’s joy ! For often- 
times 

Old Michael, while he was a babe in arms, ; 
Had done him female service, not alone 
For pastime and delight, as is the use 
Of fathers, but with patient mind enforced 
To acts of tenderness; and be had rocked 
His cradle, as with a woman’s gentle hand. . 

And, in a later time, ere yet the Boy , 
Had put on boy’s attire, did Michael love. 
Albeit of a stern unbending mind, i(n ! 

To have the Young-one in his sight, when i 

he I 

Wrought in the field, or on his shepherd’s I 
stool I 

Sate with a fettered sheep before him 
stretched 

Under the large old oak, that near his door 
Stood single, and, from matchless depth of 
shade, 

Chosen for the Shearer’s covert from the 
sun. 

Thence in our rustic dialect was called 


The Clipping Tree, a name which yet it 
bears. 

There, while they two were sitting in the 
shade, 1^0 

With others round them, earnest all and 
blithe, 

Would Michael exercise his heart with looks 
Of fond correction and reproof bestowed 
Upon the Child, if he disturbed the sheep 
By catching at their legs, or with his 
shouts 

Scared them, while they hiy still beneath 
the shears. 

And when by Heaven’s good grace the 
hoy grew' up 

A healthy Lad, and carried in his cheek 
Two steady roses that were five years old; 
I'hen Michael from a winter coppice cut 180 
With his own hand a sapling, whicli he 
hooped 

With iron, making it tliroughout in all 
Due requisites a perfect shepherd’s staff, 
And gave it to the Boy; wherewith equipt 
He as a wateliman oftentimes was placed 
At gate or ga]», to stem or turn the ilcKik; 
And, to his oH'et* prematurely called, 

There stood the urchin, as yon will divine, 
Something Ix tween a hindrance and a help; 
And for this cause not always, T believe, 
Receiving from his Fath(‘r hire of praise; 
'Fhough nought wa.s left undone which 
staff, or voi(‘e, 

Or looks, or threatening gestures, crould 
jKU’i’orm. 

But soon as Luke, full ten years old, 
could stand 

Against the mountain blasts; and to the 
heiglils, 

Not fearing toil, nor length of weary ways, 
He with his Father daily went, and they 
Were as eoinpanions, why should I relate 
I'hat objects which the Shepherd loved 
hef(»re 

Were dearer now^ ? that from the Boy there 
came 200 

Feelings and (unanations — things which 
were 

Light to the sun and music to the wind; 
And that the old Man’s heart seemed born 
again ? 

Thus in his Father’s sight the Boy grew 
up: 

And now, when he had reached his eight- 
eenth year, 

He was his comfort and his daily hope. 
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While in this sort the simple household 
lived 

From day to day, to Michael’s ear there 
came 

Distressful tidings. Long before the time 
Of which I speak, the Shepherd had been 
boimd 210 

In surety for his brother’s son, a man 
Of an industrious life, and ample means; 
But unforeseen misfortunes suddenly 
Had prest upon him; and old Michael now 
Was summoned to distdiarge the forfeiture, 
A grievous penalty, but little less 
Tlian half liis substance. This unlooked-for 
claim, 

At the first hearing, for a moment took 
More hojx^ out of his life than he supposed 
That any old man ever couhl have lost. 220 
As soon as he luul armed himself with 
strength 

To look Ills trouble in the face, it seemed 
The Shepherd’s sole resource to sell at once 
A portion of his j)atrimoiiial fields. 

Such was his first resolve; he thought again, 
And his heart failed him. “ Isalxd," said he, 
Two evejiiiigs after he had heard the news, 
I have been toiling more than .seventy 
years, 

And in the open sunshine of (Jod’s love 22.) 
Have we all lived; yet if tliese fields (»f tmrs 
Shoidd pass into a strangtu’s hand, 1 think 
That I cmdd not lie ipu<‘t in my gra\e. 

Our lot is a hard lot; the snn himself 
Has scarcely been more diligent than 1 ; 
And 1 have lived to be a fool at lust 
To my own family. An evil man 
That was, and made an evil ehoiee, if he 
Were false to ns; and if he wi‘re not false. 
There are ten thousand to whom h)ss like 
this 2.V) 

Had been no sorrow, I forgive lum ; — but 
’T were better to be dumb than to talk thus. 

When I began, my purpose was to spejik 
Of remedies and of a elieerful lu)pe. 

Our Luke shall leave us, Isabel; tlie land 
Shall not go from us, and it shall he free; 
He shall possess it, free as is the wind 
That passes over it. W e have, thou know’st, 
Another kinsman — he will be our friend 
In this distress. He is a prosjKU’ous man, 
Thriving in trade — and Ijiike to him shall 

And with his kinsman’s help and his own 
thrift 

He quickly will repair this loss, and then 


He may return to us. If here he stay, 
What can be done? Where every one is 
poor, 

What cau be gained ? ” t 

At this the old Man paused. 
And Isabel sat silent, for her mind 
Was busy, looking back into past times. 
There ’s Richard Bateman, thought she to 
herself. 

He was a parish-boy — at the church-door 
They made a gathering for him, shillings, 
j)ence 260 

And halfpennies, wherewith the neighbours 
bought 

A basket, which they filled with pedlar’s 
wares ; 

And, with this basket on his arm, the lad 
Went up to London, found a master there. 
Who, out of many, chose the trusty boy 
To go and overlook his merchandise 
Beyond the seas; where he grew wondrous 
rich, 

And left t‘sfates and monies to the poor, 
j xVnd, at liis liirth-place, built a chapel, 

, lfof>rcd 

i With marlihi wliich he sent from foreign 
j lauds. 2;o 

I These thoughts, and many others of like 
sort, 

j Passed quickly through the mind of Isabel, 

, Ami her face brightened. The old Man 
j as glad, 

j And thus resumed: — Well, Isabel ! this 
1 scheme 

I The.se two days, has been meat and drink 
' to nn‘. 

Far mon' jlum we have lost is left us yet. 

’ — We have enoiigh -- I wish indeed that I 
Were yoimgtu-; — but this hojw is a good 
hope. 

j — Makt* ready Luke’s best garments, of 
j the best 

J Huy for him more, and let us send him 
i fortli 280 

, To-morrow, or the next day, or to-night: 
j — If he rou/fi go, the Boy shoidd go to- 
i night.” 

j Here liliehael ceased, and to the iields 
; went forth 

With a light heart. The Housewife for 
five days 

Was restless morn and night, and all day 
long 

Wrought on with her best fingers to pre- 
I pare 
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Things needful for the journey of her son. 
But Isabel was glad when Sunday came 
To stop her in her work: for, when she 
lay % 

By MichaeFs side, she through the last two 
nights 290 

Heard him, how he was troubled in his 
sleep: 

And when they rose at morning she could 
see 

That all his hopes w'ere gone. That day 
at noon 

She said to Luke, w'hile they two by them- 
selves 

Were sitting at the door, “ Thou must not 
go: 

We have no other Child but thee to lose — 
None to remember — do not go away, 

For if thou leave thy Father he will die.” 
The Youth made answer with a jocund 
voice; 

And Isabel, when she had told her fears. 
Recovered heart. That evening her best 
fare 301 

Did she bring forth, and all together sat 
Like happy people round a Christmas tire. 

With (lay light Isabel resumed herworh; 
And all the ensuing week the house a{>- 
})eai*ed 

As cheerful as a grove in Spring: at length 
The expected letter from theii* kinsman 
came, 

With kind assurances that he would do 
His utmost for the welfare of the Hoy; 

To which, requests were added, that forth- 
with 310 

He might be sent to liim. Ten times or 
more 

The letter was read over; Isabel 
Went forth to show it to the neighbours 
romid; 

Nor was there at that time on English land 
A prouder heart tlian Luke’s. When Tsabtd 
Had to her house returned, the old Man 
said, 

“ He sliall depart to-morrow.” To this 
word 

The Housewife answered, talking much of 
things 

Which, if at such short notice he should 
go, 319 

Would surely be forgotten. But at length 
She gave consent, and Michael was at ease. 

Near the tumultuous brook of Greenhead 
GhyU, 


In that deep valley, Michael had designed 
To build a Sheepfold; and, before he heard 
The tidings of his melancholy loss. 

For this same purpose he had gathered up 
A heap of stones, which by the streamlet’s 
edge 

Lay thrown together, ready for the work. 
With Luke that evenmg thitherward he 
walked : 

And soon as they liad reached the place he 
stopped, 330 

And thus the old Man spake to him: — 
“ My Son, 

To-morrow thou wilt leave me; with fidl 
lieart 

I I look upon thee, for thou art the same 
! That wert a ])roinLse to me ere thy birth, 
And all thy life hast been my daily joy. 

1 will relate tt> tlu‘e some litth^ }^)art 
Of our two histories; ’twill do thee good 
When thou art from me, even if I should 
touch 

On things tliou caust not know of. 

After thou 

First eam’st into the world — as oft befalls 
To iiew-born infants — thou didst sleep 
away 341 

Two days, and blessings from thy Father’s 
tongue 

Then fell upon tb(*e. Day by day passed 
on, 

And still 1 loved thee with increasing love. 
Never to living t‘ar came sweeter sounds 
Than when 1 heard thee by our own fireside 
First littering, without words, a natural 
tune; . 

While thou, a fec'ding babe, didst in thy joy 
Sing at thy Moth<u‘’s breast. Month fol- 
lowed month, 

And in the o])en fields my life was ]>a88ed 
And on the inomitains; else I think that 
thou 

Hadst been brought up upon thy Father’s 
knees. 

But we were playmates, Luke: among 
these hills. 

As well thou k no west, m us the old and 
young 

Have playecl together, nor with me didst 
thou 

Lack any pleasure which a boy can know.” 
Luke liad a manly heart; out at these 
words 

He sobbed aloud. The old Man grasped 
his hand, 
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And said, “ Nay, do not take it so — I see 
That these are things of which 1 need not 
speak. 360 

— Even to the utmost I have been to thee 
A kind and a good Father: and herein 

I but repay a gift which I myself 
Received at others* hands; for, though now 
old 

Beyond the common life of man, 1 still 
Remember them wlio loved me in my youth. 
Both of them sleep together: here they 
lived, 

As all their Forefathers had done; and 
when 

At length their time was come, the}' Nvere 
not loth 

To give their bodies to the family mould. 

1 wished that thou should’st live the life 
they lived: 371 

But, ’t is a long time to look back, my Son, 
And see so little gain from threescore veal’s, j 
These fields were burthened when they 1 
came to me; I 

Till I was forty years of age, not more 
Than half of my inheribinct* was mine. 

I toiled and toiled; (lod blessed me in my 
work, 

And till these three weeks past the land 
was free. i 

— It looks as if it never could endure 
Another Master. Heaven forgive me, 

Luke, 3 So 

If I judge ill for tliee, but it seems good 
That thou should’st go.” 

At this the old Man jKuised; 
Then, pointing to the stones near which 1 
they stood, 

Thus, after a short silence, he r<*sumed: 

“ This was a work for us ; and now, my Son, 
It is a work for me. But, lay one .stone — 
Here, lay it for me, Luke, with thine own 
hands. 

Nay, Boy, be of good hope; — we both 
may live 

To see a better day. At eiglity-four 
I still am strong and hale; — do thou thy 

J )art ; 3i,o 

o mine. — I will begin again 
With many tasks that were resigned to 
thee: 

Up to the heights, and in among the storms. 
Will I without thee go again, and do 
All works which I was wont to do alone, 
Before I knew thy face. — Heaven bless 
thee, Boy 1 


Thy heart these two weeks lias been beat- 
ing fast 

With many hopes; it should be so — yes — 
yes— f 

I knew that thou could’st never have a wish 
To leave me, Luke: thou hast been bound 
to me 400 

Only by links of love: when thou art gone. 
What will be left to us ! — But, I forget 
My purposes. Lay now the corner-stone. 
As 1 re(|ucsted; and hereafter, Luke, 

When thou art gone away, should evil men 
Be thy companions, think of me, my Son, 
And of this moment; hither turn thy 
thoughts, 

AiwKiod will strengthen thee: amid all fear 
And all temptation, Luke, I pray that thou 
May’s! bear in mind the life thy Fathers 
lived, 410 

Who, being innocent, did for that cause 
Bestir them in good deeds. Now', fare thee 
well — 

When thou return’s!, thou in this place wilt 
see 

A work w'hich is not here: a covenant 
’T will be bctw(‘cn us; hut, whatever fate 
Befall thee, I shall love thee to the last. 
And bear thy memory with me to the 
grave.” 

The 8hej>herd ended here; and Luke 
stooped down. 

And, as his Father liad requested, laid 
The first stone of the Sheepfold. At the 
sight 420 

The old Man’s grief broke from him; to 
his lu*art 

He pressed his Son, he kissed him and wept; 
And to the house together they returned. 

— Hushed was that House in jieace, or 
seeming peace. 

Ere the night fell: — with morrow’s dawn 
the Boy 

Began his journey, and w^hen he had reached 
The public way,' he put on a bold face; 

And all the neighbours, as he jiassed their 
doors, 

Came forth wdth wishes and with farewell 
prayers. 

That followed him till he was out of sight. 

A good report did from their Kinsman 
come, 431 

Of Luke and his well-<loing: and the Boy 
W rote loving letters, full of wondrous news. 
Which, as the Housewife phrased it, were 
throughout 
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“ The prettiest letters that were ever seen.*' 
Both parents read them with rejoicing 
hearts. 

So, many mdLiths j)assed on: and once again 
The Shepherd went about his daily work 
With conhdeut and cheerful thoughts; and 
now ^ 439 

Sometimes when he could find a leisure hour 
He to that valley took his way, and there 
Wrought at the Sheepfold. Meantime Luke 
began 

To slacken in his duty ; and, at length, 

He in the dissolute city giive liiinself 
To evil courses: ignominy and shame 
Fell on him, so that he was driven at last 
To seek a hiding-place beyond the seas. ' 
There is a comfort in the strength of love; 
*T will make a thing endurable, which else 
Would overset the bi-ain, or break the heart: 

I have conversed with more than one who j 
well 45* I 

Remember the old Man, and what he was , 
Years after he had heard this heavy news, j 
His bodily frame had been from youth to age ; 
Of an unusual strength. Among the rocks j 
He went, and still looked up to sun and j 
cloud, j 

And listened to the wind; and, as before, i 
Performed all kinds of labour for bis sheep, i 
And for tiie land, his small inlieritaiico. 45., j 
And to that hollow dell from time to time j 
Did he repair, to build the Fold of which ! 
His flock had need. ’T is not forgotten yet | 
The pity which was then in every heart j 
For the old Man — and *tis believed by all j 
That many and many a day he thither went, 
And never lifted up a single stone. 

There, by the Sheepfold, sometimes was 
he seen 

Sitting alone, or with his faithfxd Dog, 

Then old, beside him, lying at his feet. 

The length of full seven years, from time to 
time, 47« 

He at the building of this Shcepf old wrought. 
And left the work unfinished when he died. 
Three years, or little more, did Isabel 
Survive her Husband: at her death the es- 
tate 

Was sold, and went into a stranger’s hand. 
The Cottage which was named the Even- 
ing Star 

Is gone — the ploughshare has been through 
the ground 

On which it stood; great changes have been 
wrought 


In all the neighbourhood: — yet the oak is 
left 

That grew beside their door; and the re- 
mains 480 

Of the unfinished Sheepfold may be seen 
Beside the boisterous brook of Greenhead 
Ghyll. 


THE IDLE SHEPHERD-BOYS 

OR, DUNGEON-GHYLL FORCE 
A PASTORAL 
1800. 1800 

Written at Town-end, Grasmere. I will only 
add a little monitor) anecdote concerning tliis 
subject. When Coleridge and Southey were 
walking together upon the Fells, Southey 
observed that, if 1 wished to be considered a 
faithful painter of rural manners, 1 ouf;ht not 
to have said tliat my Shepherd-boys trinuned 
their rustic hats asd«‘8ci ibed in the poem. Just 
as the w’ords had passed his lips t xi o boys a].>- 
peared witli the xery plant entwined round 
their hats. J have often wondered that Southey, 
vho rambled so mueh about the mountains, 
.sbould have fallen into this n.isiake, and I re- 
cord it .'US a >xarning for others who, wdth far 
less opportunity than my dear friend had of 
knowing vxh.'lt things are. and far less sagacity, 
give way to presumptuous criticism, from 
which he wtis free, though in this nuitter mis- 
t.'iken. In describing a tarn under Helvellyii, 
I say — 

“ Tliere HoiiiotiiiictB doth a leaping fiah 
Send through the tarn a lonely cheer.” 

This was branded by a critic of these days, in 
a review a.seribed to Mrs. B.arbauld, as unnatu- 
ral and absurd. I admire the genius of Mrs. 
Barbauld, and am certain that, ha<l her educa- 
tion been fax’^onrahle to imnginative influences, 
no female of her day would have been more 
likely to sympatliise with that image, and to 
acknowledge the truth of the sentiment. 

The valley rings with rnirtli and joy ; 
Among the hills the echoes play 
A never never ending song, 

To welcome in the May. 

The magj)ie chatters with delight; 

The mountain raven’s youngling brood 
Have left the mother and the nest; 

And they go rambling east and west 
In search of their own food; 

Or through the glittering vapours dart to 
In very w'antonness of heart. 
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Beneath a rock, upon the grass, 

Two boys are sitting in the sun; 

Their work, if any work they have, 

Is out of mind — or done. 

On pipes of sycamore they play 
The fragments of a Christmas hymn; 

Or with that plant which in our dale 
Wo call stag-horn, or fox’s tail, 

Their rusty hats they trun: 20 

And thus, as happy as the day, 

Those Shepherds wear the time away- 

Along the river’s stony marge 
The sand-lark chants a joyous song; 

The thrush is busy in tlie wood, 

And carols loud and strong. 

A thousand lambs are on tlie rocks. 

All newly born ! both earth and sky 
Keep jubilee, and more than all, 

Those boys with theii* green coronal; 30 
They never hear the cry, 

That plaintive cry 1 which up the hill 
Comes from the de[)th of Dungeon-Ghyll. 

Said Walter, leaping from the ground, 

** Down to the stump of yon old yew 
We ’ll for our whistles run a race.” 

Away the sheplierds flew; 

They leapt — they ran — and when they 
came 

Right opposite to Dungeon-Chyll, 

Seeing that he should lose tlu‘ prize, 40 
** Stop ! ” to his comrade Walter cries — 
James stopped with iu> good will: 

Said Walter then, exulting; “ Here 
You’ll find a task for half a year. 

Cross, if you dare, where I shall ero.ss — 
("ome on, and trciul where I shall tread.” 
The other took him at his word. 

And followed as he led. 

It was a spot which you may sec 

If ever you to Langdah* go; 50 

Into a chasm a mighty block 

Hath fallen, and made a bridg<» of rock: 

The gulf is deep below ; 

And, in a basin black and small. 

Receives a lofty waterfall. 

With staff in hand across the cleft 
The challenger pursued his mandi; 

And now, all eyes and feet, hath gained 
The middle of the arch. 

When list ! he hears a piteous moan — 60 

Again ! — his heart within him dies — 


His pulse is stopped, his breath is lost. 

He totters, pallia as a ghost, 

And, looking down, espies 
A lamb, that in the pool is peat 
Within that black and frightful rent. 

The lamb had slipped into the stream. 

And sfife without a bruise or wound 
The cataract had borne him down 
Into the gulf profound. 70 

His dam had seen him when he fell, 

She saw him down the torrent borne; 

And, while with all a mother’s love 
1 She from the lofty rocks above 
! Sent forth a cry forlorn, 

I The lamb, still swimming round and round, 
Made answer to that plaintive sound. 

When he had learnt what thing it was, 

That sent this rueful cry; I ween 

The Hoy recovered heart, and told 80 

The sight which he had seen. 

Both gladly now deferred their task; 

Nor was there wanting other aid — 

A Poet, one who loves the brooks 
Fju* better than the sages’ books, 

By cliance had thither strayed; 

And there the helpless lamb he found 
By those huge rocks encompassed round. 

lie drew it from the troubled j)ool. 

And brought it forth into the light: 90 

The Shepherds met him with his charge, 
An unexpected sight ! 

Into their arms tlie lamb they took, 

Whose life and limbs the flood had spared; 
Then up t he sle(‘p ascent they hied, 

And placed him at his mother’s side; 

And gently did the Bard 
Those idle Shepherd-boys upbraid. 

And bade them better mind their trade. 


THE PET- LAMB 

A PASTOKAL 

1800. 1800 

Written at Town-end, Or.*iainere. Barbara 
Lewthwaite, now living at Ambleaide (1843), 
though much changed as to beauty, was one of 
two moat lovely sisters. Almost the first words 
my poor brother John said, when he visited ns 
for the first time at Grasmere, were, “ Were 
thase two Angels that 1 have just seen ? ” and 
from his description 1 have no doubt they were 
those two sisters. The mother died in cliildbed ; 
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and one of our neighbours at Grasmere told me 
that the loveliest sight she liad ever seen was 
that mother as she lay in her coffin with her 
babe in her arm. I mention tliis to notice what 
1 cannot but uiink a salutary custom once uni- 
versal in these vales. Every attendant on a 
funeral made it a duty to look at the corpse in 
the coffin before the lid was closed, which was 
never done (nor I believe is now) till a minute 
or two before the corpse was removed. Barbara 
Lewthwaite w as not in fac^t the child whom I 
had seen and overhc^ard us described in the 
poem. I chose the name for reasons implie<l in 
the above ; and will hen; a<ld a caution ag-aitist 
the use of names of living persons. Within a 
few months after the publication of this poem, 
1 was much surprised, and more hurt, to lind it 
in a child’s school-book which, having been 
compiled by Bindley Muiray, had come into 
use at Grasmere School where Barbara was a 
iipil ; and, alas I 1 had the mortification of 
earing that she was very vain of being thus 
distinguished ; and, in after-life, she used to say 
that she remembered the incident and what 1 
said to her upon the occasion. 

The dew was falling fast, the stars began 
to blink ; 

I heard a voice; it said, “Drink, pretty 
creature, drink ! 

And, looking o’er the hedge, before ino I 
espied 

A snow-white moiuitain-lanib with a Maiden 
at its side. 

Nor sheep nor kine were near; the lamb 
was all alone, 

And by a slender cord was tethered to a 
stone; 

With one knee on the grass did the little 
Maiden kneel, 

While to that rnouii tain-lamb she gave its 
evening meal. 

The lamb, while from her hand he thus his 
supper took, 

Seemed to feast with head and ears; and 
his tail with pleasure shook. 10 
“ Drink, pretty creature, drink,” she said 
in such a tone 

That I almost received her heart into my 
own. 

’T was little Barbara Lewthwaite, a child of 
beauty rare ! 

I watched them with delight, they were a 
lovely pair. 


Now with her empty can the Maiden turned 
away: 

But ere ten yards were gone her footsteps 
did she stay. 

Right towards the lamb she looked; and 
from a shady place 

I unobserved could see the workings of her 
face: 

If Nature to her tongue could measured 
numbt*rs bring. 

Thus, thought I, to her lamb that little 
Maid miglil sing: 20 

“ What ails thee, yoimg One ? what ? Why 
pull so at thy cord ? 

Is it not w'ell with thee ? well both for bed 
and boai’d ? 

Thy ]dot of grass is soft, and green as grass 
can be; 

Rest, little young One, rest; what is ’t that 
aileth thee ? 

“ What is it thou w'ouldst seek ? What is 
wanting to tliy heart? 

Thy limbs are they not strong ? And beau- 
tiful thou art: 

This grass is teiuler grass; these flowers 
they liave no peers; 

And that green eorn all day is rustling in 
thy ears ! 

“ If the snii be shining hot, do but stretch 
thy woolUm chain. 

This beech is standing by, its covert thou 
eaiist gain ; 30 

For rain fuid mountain-storms ! the like 
thou necd’st not fear, 

The rain and storm are things that scarcely 
can come here. 

“ Rest, little young One, rest; thou hast for- 
got the day 

When iny father found thee first in places 
far away ; 

Many flocks w^ere on the hills, but thou 
w(*rt owned by none, 

And thy motlier from thy side for evermore 
was gone. 

“He took then in his arms, and in pity 
brought thee home; 

A blessed day for thee I then whither 
wouldst thou roam ? 
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A faithful nurse thou hast; the dam that 
did thee yean 

Upon the mountain-tops no kinder could 
liave been. 40 

“ Thou know’st tliat twice a day I have 
brought thee in this can 

Fresh watei* from the brook, as clear as ever 
ran ; 

And twice in the day, wlien tlie ground is 
wet witli dew, 

1 bring thee draughts of milk, warm milk 
it is and new. 

“ Thy limbs will shortly be twice as stout 
as tliey ju*e now, 

Then 1 11 yoke thee to my cart like a pony 
in the plough; 

My playmate thou sluilt be; and when the 
wind is cold 

Our hearth shall be thy bed, our houst* shall 
be thy f(»ld. 

“ It will not, w ill not rest ! — Poor creatme, 
can it b<‘ 

That 't is thy mother’s heart which is work- 
ing so in thee ? 

Things that I know not of belike to thee are 
dear, 

And dreams of things which tluui canst 
neither see n(»r liear. 


And it seemed, as I retraced the ballad line 
by line, 

That but half of it was hers, and one half 
of it was mine. $ 

Again, and once again, did I repeat the 
song; 

“ Nay,” said I, “ more than half to the 
damsel must belong, 

For she looked with such a look and she 
spake with such a tone, 

That I almost received her heart into my 
own.” 


POE.MS ON THE NAMING OF 
PLACES 

1800. 1800 

ADVERTISEMENT 

By persons resident in the country and at- 
tached to rural objects, many places will b© 
found unnamed or of unknown names, where 
little Incidents must have occurred, or feelings 
[ been experienced, which will have given to 
such places a private and peculiar interest. 
From a wish to give some sort of record to such 
. Incidents, and renew the gratification of such 
I feelings, Names have been given to Places by 
j the Author and some of his Friends, and the 
I following Poems written in consequence. 

i 


“ Alas, the mouiitaiu-tops that look so green 
and fair ! 

I ’ve heard of fearful wdnds and darkness 
that come there; 

The little brooks that seem all pastime and 
all play, 

When they are angry, roar like lions for 
their prey. 

** Here thou need’st not dread the raven in 
the sky; 

Night and day thou art siife, — our cottage 
is hard by. 

Why bleat so after me ? Why pull so at 
thy chain ? 

Sleep — and at break of day I will come to 
thee again ! ” (x> 

— As homewjird through the lane I went 
with lazy feet, 

This song to myself did I oftentimes re- 
peat; 


Written at Grasmere. This poem was sug- 
gested on the banks of the brook that runs 
through Easedale, \Nhich is, in some parta of 
i its course, as wild and beautifnl as brook can 
be. I have composed tlioiisands of verses by 
the side of it. 

I It was an April morning: fresh and clear 
The Rivulet, delighting in its strength. 

Ran with a young man's speed ; and yet the 
voii'c 

Of waters wliich the winter had supplied 
W«a.s softened down into ,*1 vernal tone. 

The spirit of enjoyment and desire. 

And hopes and wishes, fi*om all living things 
Went circling, like a multitude of sounds. 
The budding groves seemed eager to urge 
on 9 

The steps of June; as if their various hues 
Were only hindrances that stood between 
Them and their object: but, meanwhile, 
prevailed 

Such an entire contentment in the air 
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That every naked ash, and tardy tree 
Yet leafless, showed as if the countenance 
With which it looked on this delightful day 
Were native to the summer. — Up the brook 
I roamed in the confusion of my heart. 
Alive to all things and forgetting all. 

At length I to a sudden turning came 20 
In this continuous glen, where down a rock 
The Stream, so ardent in its course before. 
Sent forth such sallies of glad sound, that 
all 

Which I till then had heard, appeared the 
voice 

Of common pleasure: beast and biid, the 
lamb. 

The shepherd’s dog, the liimet and the 
thrush 

Vied with this waterfall, and made a song, 
Which, while I listened, seemed like the 
wild growth 

Or like some natural produce of the air. 
That eoiild not cease to be. Green leaves 
were here ; 30 

But ’t was the foliage of the rocks — the 
birch. 

The yew, the holly, and the bright green 
thorn. 

With hanging islands of resplendent furze; 
And, on a summit, distant a short spice, 

By any who should look lieyond the dell, 

A single mountain-cottage might be seen, 

I gazed and gazed, and to myself I said, 
Our thoughts at least are om\s ; and this 
wild nook, 

My Emma, I will dedicate to thee.” 

Soon did the spot become my other 

home, 40 

My dwelling, and my out-of-doors abode. 
And, of the Shepherds who have seen me 
there, 

To whom I sometimes in our idle talk 
Have told this fancy, two or three, ])erhaps, 
Years after we are gone and in our grave.s. 
When they have cause to speak of this wild 
place. 

May cfidl it by the name of Emma’s Dell. 
II 

TO JOANNA 

Written at Grasmere. The effect of her 
laugh is an extravagance ; though the effect 
of the reverberation of voices in some parts 
of the mountains is very striking. There is, in 
the ** Excursion,” an allusion to the bleat of a 


lamb thus re-eohoed, and desoribed without 
any exaggeration, as 1 heard it, on the side of 
Stickle Tarn, from the precipice that stretches 
on to Langdale Pikes. 

Amid the smoke of cities did you pass 
The time of early youth; and there you 
learned. 

From years of quiet industry, to love 
The living Beings by your own fireside, 
With such a strong devotion, that your 
heart 

Is slow to meet the sympathies of them 
Who look upon the hills with tenderness. 
And make dear friendships with the streams 
and groves. 

Yet we, w ho are tninsgressors in this kind, 
Dwelling retired in our simplicity 10 

Among tlje woods and fields, we love you 
well, 

•Joanna ! and 1 guess, since you have been 
S(» distant from us now' for tw'o long years. 
That you will gladly listen to discourse, 
Howe\er trivial, if you thence be taught 
That they, w ith w hom you once w’erc liappy, 
talk 

Familiarly of you and of old times. 

While 1 was seated, now some ten days 
past, 

Thuieatli those lofty firs, that overtop 
I'heir ancient neighbour, the old steeple- 
tower, JO 

Tlie Vicar from his gloomy house hard by 
Came fortli to gi*eet me; and when be had 
asked, 

“How fares •loaima, that wild -hearted 
Maid ! 

And w'hen wuil she return to us ? ” he 
])aused ; 

And, after short exchange of village news, 
He with grave looks demanded, for what 
cause, 

Reviving obsolete idolatry, 

I, like a Runic Priest, in characters 
(Jf formidable size had chiselled out 
Some uncouth name upon the native rock. 
Above the Rotha, by the forest-side. 31 

— Now', by those dear iiniinmiiies of heart 
Fhigendiired between malice and true love, 

I w as not loth to be so catechised, 

And tliLs was iny reply. — “ As it befell, 
One summer morning we hail walked abroad 
At break of day, Joanna and myself. 

— ’T was that delightful season when the 

broom, 
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Full-flowered, and visible on every steep, 
Along the copses runs in veins of gold. 40 
Our pathway led us on to Rotha’s banks; 
And when we came in front of that tall rock 
That eastward looks, I there stopj)ed short 
— and stood 

Tracing the lofty barrier with my eye 
Fi’om base to summit; such delight I found 
To note in shrub and tree, iii stone and 
flower 

That intermixture of delicious lines, 

Along so vast a surface, all at once. 

In one impression, by connecting force 
Of their own beauty, imaged in tlic lH*art. 

— When I had gazed perhaps two minutes^ 

space, 5* 

Joanna, looking in my eyes, belield 
That ravishment of mine, and laugh(‘d 
aloud. 

The Rock, like something starting from a 
sleep. 

Took up the Lady’s voice, and laughed 
again ; 

That ancient Woman seated on ll(*hn-crag i 
Was ready with her cavern; 1 1 am mar-scar, j 
And the tall Steep of Silver-how, stmt forth 
A noise of laughter; southern Loughrigg 
heard, 

And Fairfield answered with a rnount-ain 
tone ; bn 

Ilelvellyn far into the clear blue sky 
Carried the Lady's voice, — old Skiddaw 
blew 

Ilis sjwaking-trumpet; -4- back out t>f the 
clouds 

Of Glaramara southward came tlie voice; 
And Kirkstone tossed it from his misty 
head. 

— Now whether (said I to our conlial 

Friend, 

Who in the hey-day of astonishment 
Smiled in my faijc) this were in simple 
truth 

A work accomplished by the brotherhood 
Of ancient mountains, or my ear was 
touched 70 

With dreams and visionary im^mlses 
To me alone imparted, sure I am 
That there was a loud uproar in the hills. 
And, while we })oth were listening, to my 
side 

The fair Joamia drew, as if she wished 
To shelter from some object of her fear. 

— And hence, long afterwards, when eight- 

een moons 


Were wasted, as I chanced to walk alone 
Beneath this rock, at sunrise, on a calm 
And sileiit morning, I sat down, and there. 
In memory of affections old anu true, 81 
I chiselled out in those rude characters 
Joamia’s name deep in the living stone: — 
And I, and all wdio dwell by my fireside. 
Have called the lovely rock, Joanna’s 
Rock.” 

HI 

It ia not accurate that the Eminence here al- 
luded to could be seen from our orchard-seat. 
Ir. rises above the road by the side of Gras- 
mere lake, towards Keswick, and its name is 
Stoiie-Arthur. 

Therk is an Eminence, — of these our 
hills 

The last that parleys wdth the setting sun; 
Wo can behold it from our orchard-seat; 
And, w hen at evening w'e pursue our walk 
Along the public way, thi.s Peak, so high 
Above us, and so distant in its height, 

Is visible; and often seems to send 
Its owm de«*p tpiiet to restore our hearts. 
The meteors make of it a favourite baimt; 
The star of Jove, so b(‘autiful and large 
j In the mid heavens, is never half so fair 
I As w hen he shines above it. T is in truth 
Tlu‘ loiH'licst pla(*e we have among the 
clouds. 

And She who dwells w ith me, whom I have 
loved 

With sni*h communion, that no place on 
earth 

Can ever be a solitude to me, 

Hath to this lonely Siunmit given my 
Name. 

IV 

The character of the eastern shore of Gras- 
mere lake is quite cb:tng:ed, since these verses 
Avere written, by the* public road being carried 
along its side. The friends spoken of were 
Cf»leridg(* and iny Sister, and the facts oc- 
enrrtul strictly jis recorded, 

A NARROW girrlle of rough stones and 
crags, 

A rude and natural causeway, interposed 
Retw'een the water and a winding slo|)e 
Of copse and thicket, leaves the eastern 
shore 

Of Grasmere safe in its own privacy: 
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And there myself and two beloved Friends, 
One calm September morning, ere the mist 
Had altogether yielded to the sun, 
Sauntered on this retired and difficult way. 

Ill suits the road with one in haste; 

but we 10 

Played with our time; and, as we strolled 
along, 

It was our occupation to observe 
Such objects as the waves had tossed 
ashore — 

Feather, or leaf, or weed, «)r withered 
bough. 

Each on the other heaped, along the line 
Of the dry wreck. And, in our vacant 
mood, 

Not seldom did we stop to watch some 
tuft 

Of dandelion seed or thistle’s heard, 

That skimmed the surface of the dead calm 
lake. 

Suddenly halting now — a lifeless stand ! ao 
And starting otf again with freak as sudd(*n ; 
In all its sportive wanderings, all the while, 
Making report of an invisible breeze 
That was its wings, its chariot, and its 
horse, 

Its playmate, rather say, its moving soul. 

And often, trifling with a jnivilege 

Alike indulged to all, we ])ause(l, one now, 
And now the other, to point out, perchance 
To pluck, some flower or water-weed, too 
fair 

Either to be divided from the place 30 
On which it grew, or to be left alone 
To its own beauty. Many such there are, 
Fair ferns and flowers, and chiefly that tall 
fern. 

So stately, of the queen Osmunda named; 
Plant lovelier, in its own retired abode 
On Grasmere’s beach, than Naiad by the 
side 

Of Grecian brook, or Lady of the Mere, 
Sole-sitting by the shores of old romance. 
— So fared we that bright morning: from 
the fields 

Meanwhile, a noise was heard, the busy 
mirth 40 

Of reapers, men and women, boys and girls. 
Delighted much to listen to those sounds, 
And feeding thus our fancies, we advanced 
Along the indented shore; when suddenly, 
Through a thin veil of glittering liaze was 
seen 

Before us, on a point of jutting land, 


The tall and upright figure of a Man 
Attired in peasant’s garb, who stood alone, 
Angling beside the margin of the lake. 

“ Improvident and reckless,” we exclaimed, 
“The Man must be, who thus can lose a 
tiay 51 

Of the mid harvest, when the labourer’s 
hire 

Is ample, and some little might be stored 
Wherewith to cheer him in the winter time.” 
Thus talking of that Peastint, we approached 
Close to the spot where with his rod and 
line 

lie stood alone; wdiereat he turned his 
head 

To greet us — and w'e saw a Man W'orn 
down 

By sickness, gaimt and lean, w'ith sunken 
cheeks 59 

And wasted limbs, his legs so long and lean 
That for my single self 1 looked at them, 
Forgetful of tlic body they sustained. — 
Too weak to labour in the harvest field, 
The Man was using Ids best skill to gain 
A pittance from the dead unfeeling lake 
That knew not ()f liis w'ants. 1 will not say 
What thoughts immediately were ours, nor 
bow 

The ba])]>v idleness of that sweet morn, 
With all its lovely images, was changed 
serious musing and to self-reproach. 70 
Nor did we fail to sec within ourselves 
What n(‘ed tliere is to b(‘ reserved in speech, 
And tem])cr all oiir thoughts with charity. 
-- Tl)(‘reforc, iinwilliug to forget that day, 
My Friend, Myself, and She who then re- 
ceived 

The same admonishment, have called the 
plact‘ 

By a niemorial name, uncouth ind(*ed 
As e’er by mariner was given to bay 
Or foreland, on a now-diseovered coast; 
And Point Rash-Judgment is the name 
it bears. 


V 

TO M. H. 

The pool alluded to is in Rydal Upper Park. 

Our walk was far among the ancient trees: 
There was no road, nor any woodman’s 
path ; 

But a thick umbrage — checking the wild 
growth 
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Of weed and sapling, along soft green tiu'f 
Beneath the branches — of itself had made 
A track, that 1/rought ns to a slijj of lawn. 
And a small bed of water in the woods. 

All round this pool botli flocks and herds 
might drink 

On its firm margin, even as from a well. 

Or some stone-basin which tlie herdsman’s 
hand 

Had shaped for their refreshment; nor did 
sun, 

Or wind from any (piartor, ever come, 

But as a blessing to this calm recess, 

This glade of water and this one green 
field. 

Tlie S])ot was made by Nature for lierself; 
The travellers know it not, and ’t Avill re- 
main 

Unknown to them; but it is beautiful; , 
And if a man should ])lant his cottagi* near, ! 
Should sleep beneath the shelt<‘r of its trees, | 
And blend its waters with his daily meal, I 
lie would so love it, that in his death-hour j 
Its image would survive among his thoughts : 
And therefore, my sweet Mary, this still | 
Nook, 

With all its beeches, we have naiiu'd from 
You ! 


THE WATERFALL AND THE 
EGLANTINE 

1 800. I Soo 


1 11 hurl thee headlong with the rock 
To which thy fibres cling.” 

The Flood was tyrannous and strong; 

The patient Briar suffered long, 

Nor did he utter groan or sigh. 

Hoping the danger would be past; 

But, seeing no relief, at last, 

He ventured to reply. 40 

III 

“ Ah ! ” said the Briar, “ blame me not; 

! Why should we dw(‘ll in strife ? 

I We Avho in this sequestered spot 
Once lived a happy life ! 

' You stiired inti on my rocky bed — 

What pleasure through my veins you spread 
I The summer long, from day to day, 

I Aly loaves you freslioned and bedewed; 

Nor was it common gratitude 

Tliat did your cares repay. 30 

IV 

“ When spring came on with bud and 
bell, 

Among these rocks did I 

Before yon hang my wreaths to tell 

lliat gentle days were nigh ! 

I And in the sultry summer hours, 

I I sheltertnl you with leaves and flowers; 

I And in my leaves — now shed and gone, 
The linnet lodged, and for us two 
Chanted his pretty songs, when you 
Had little voice or none. 40 


Suggested nearer to Gnisinero, on the same 
mountiiin track as that referr<*d to in the fol- 
lowing Note. The Eglantine remained many 
years afterwards, but is now gone. 

I 

‘^Begone, thou fond presumptuous Elf,” 
Exclaimed an angry Voice, 

“ Nor dare to thrust thy foolish self 
Between me and my choice ! ” 

A small Cascade fresh swoln with snows 
Thus threatened a j)Oi>r Briar-rose, 

That, all bespattered with his foam. 

And dancing high and dancing low, 

Was living, as a child might know, 

In an unhappy home. 10 

II 

** Dost thou presume my course to block ? 
Off, off ! or, puny Thing ! 


( “ But now proud thoughts are in your 
i breast — 

I What gritd’ is mine you see, 

! Ah ! would you think, even yet how blest 
1 Togetlier wc might he ! 

, Though of both leaf and flower bereft, 

‘ Some ornaments to me are left — 

! Rich store of s(*arlet hips is mine, 

I With which I, in my humble way, 

: Would (hH!k you many a winter day, 

A happy Eglantine ! ” 50 

VI 

What more h(‘ said I cannot tell, 

The Torrent down the rocky dell 
Came thundering loud and fast; 

1 listened, nor aught else could hear; 

The Briar quaked — and much I fear 
Those accents were his last. 
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THE OAK AND THE BROOM 

A PASTORAL 
1800. 1800 

Sugg^ested upon the mountain pathway that 
leads from Upper Rydal to Grasmere. The 
ponderous block of stone which is mentioned 
in the poem remains. 1 believe, to this day, a 
good way up Nab-!Scar. Broom grows under 
it, and in many places on the side of the 
precipice. 

I 

His simple truths did Andrew glean 
Beside the babbling rills; 

A careful student he had been 
Among the woo<ls and hills. 

One winter’s night, when through the trees 
The wind was roaring, on his knees 
His youngest born did Andrew hold: 

And while the rest, a ruddy cjuire, 

Were seated round their blazing fire, 

This Tale the Shepherd told. 10 

II 

“ I saw a crag, a lofty stone 
As ever tempest beat ! 

Out of its head an Oak htul grown, 

A Broom out of its feet. 

The time was Mai*ch, a cheerful noon — 
The thaw-wind, with tlie breath of dime, 
Breathed gently from the warm south-west: 
When, in a voice sedate with age. 

This Oak, a giant and a sage, 

His neighbour thus addressed : — 20 

III 

“‘Eight weary week.s, through rock and 
clay, 

Along this mountain’s edge. 

The Frost hath wrought l>oth night and day. 
Wedge driving after wedge. 

Look up ! and think, above your head 
What trouble, surely, will be bred; 

Last night I heard a crash — ’t is true, 

The splinters took another road — 

I see them yonder — what a load 

For such a Thing as you ! 30 

IV 

“ ‘ You are preparing as before, 

To deck your slender 8ha|)c; 

And yet, just three years back — no more — 
You had a strange escape: 


Down from you cliff a fragment broke; 

It thundered down, with fire and smoke, 
And hitherward pursued its way ; 

This ponderous block was caught by me, 
And o’er your head, as you may see, 

’T is hanging to this day ! 40 

V 

“ ‘ If breeze or bird to this rough steep 
Your kind’s first seed did bear; 

The breeze had better been asleep, 

The bird caught in a snare: 

For you and your green twigs decoy 
The little witless shepherd-boy 
To come and slumber in your bower; 

And, trust me, 011 some sultry noon, 

Both you and he, Heaven knows how soon ! 

! Will perish in one hour. so 

i VI 

I “ ‘ From me this friendly warning take ’ — 

! 'I'he Broom began to doze, 

I And thus, to keep herself awake, 

Did gently interpose: 

I ‘My thanks for your discourse arc due; 

! That more than what you say is true, 
j I know, and 1 have* known it long; 
j Frail is the bond by which we hold 
Our being, wlietlier young or old, 

Wise, foolish, weak, or strong. 60 

VII 

“ ‘ Disasters, do tlie best we can, 

’ Will reach both great and .small; 

And he is oft the wisest man. 

Who is not w'isi* at all. 

For me, wliy should J wish to roam ? 

This spot is my paternal home, 

1 It is my pleasant heritage; 

My father many a hapjiy year, 

Spreail here his careless blossoms, here 
Attained a good old age. 

vni 

“ ‘ Even such as his may he my lot. 

What cause have I to haunt 
My heart with terrors ? Am I not 
In truth a favoured plant I 
On mo such bounty Summer pours, 

That I am covered o’er with flowers; 

And, when the Frost is in the sky, 

My branches are so fresh and gay 
That you might look at me and say, 

This Plant can never die. 


80 
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IX 

** * The butterfly, all green and gold, 

To me hath often flown, 

Here in my blossoms to behold 
Wings lovely as his own. 

When grass is eliill with i*aiii or dew, 
Beneath my shade, the mother-ewe 
Lies with her infant lamb; I see 
The love they to each other make, 

And the sweet joy which they partake, 

It is a joy to me.* 90 

X 

** Her voice was blithe, her Iieart was light: 
The Broom might have pursued 
Her speech, until tlie sUtrs of night 
Their journey iuid renewed; 

But in the branches of the oak 
Two ravens now began to croak 
Their nuptial song, a gladsome air; 

And to lier own green bower the breeze 
That instant brought two stripling bees 
To rest, or murmur there. 100 

XI 

“One night, my Children ! from the north 
There came a furious blast; 

As break of day I ventured forth, 

And near the (diff I passed. 

The storm had fallen upon tint Oak, 

And struck him with a mighty stroke, 

And wliirled, and whirled him far away; 
And, in one hospitable cleft, 

The little careless Broom was left 
To live for many a day.** no 

HART-LEAP WELL 

1 800. 1 800 

Written at Town-end, Grasiuere. The iirst 
eight stanzjis were composed extempore one 
winter evening in the cottage ; when, after hav- 
ing tired myself with labouring at an awkward 
passage in ‘‘The Brothers,” 1 started with a 
sudden impulse to this to get rid of the other, 
and flnished it in a day or two. M v JSister and 
I had past the place a few weeks before in our 
wild winter journey from Sijckburii on the 
banks of the Tees to Grasmere. A peasant 
whom we met near the spot t-old us the story so 
far as concerned the name of the Well, and the 
Hart, and pointed out the Stones. Both tlio 
Stones and the Well are objects that may easily 
be missed ; the tradition by this time may he 
extinct in the neighbourhood : the man who 
related it to us was very old. 


Hart-Leap Well is a small spring of water, 
about five miles from Richmond in Yorkshire, 
and near the side of the road that leads from 
Richmond to Askidgg. Its nain^ is derived 
from a remarkable Chase, the memory of which 
is preserved by the monuments spoken of in 
the second Part of the following Poem, which 
monuments do now exist as I have there de- 
scribed them. 

PART FIRST 

The Knight had ridden down from Wensley 
Moor 

With the slow motion of a summer’s cloud. 
And now, as he approached a vassaPs door, 
“ Bring forth another horse ! ** he cried 
aloud. 

“ Another horse ! ** — That shout the vassal 
heard 

And saddled his best Steed, a comely grey; 
Sir Walter mounted him; he was the tim'd 
Which he had inoimted on that glorious day. 

Joy sparkled in the prancing courser’s eyes; 
The horse and horseman are a happy 
l)air; 10 

But, thoiigh Sir Walter like a falcon flies, 
There is a doleful silence in the air. 

I 

I A rout this morning left Sir Walter’s Hall, 

! That as they galloped made the echoes roar; 
i But horse and man are vanished, one and 
I all; 

Such race, 1 think, was never seen before. 

Sir ^V alter, restless as a veering wind, 
Calls to the few tired dogs that yet remain: 
Blaneh, Swift, and Music, noblest of their 
kind. 

Follow, and up the weary mountain strain. 20 

The. knight hallooed, he cheered and chid 
them on 

W’^ith suppliant gestures and upbraidings 
stern ; 

But breath imd eyesight fail; and, one by 
one, 

The dogs arc stretched among the mountain 
fern. 

Where is the throng, the tumult of the race ? 
The bugles that so joyfully were blown ? 
— This chase it looks not like an earthly 
cluvse ; 

Sir Walter and the Hart are left alone. 
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The poor Hart toils along the mountaiu- 
side; 

I will not stop to tell liow far he fled, 30 
Nor will I i leiition by what death he died ; 
But now the Knight beholds him lying deatl. 

Dismoimting, then, he leaned against a 
thorn; 

He had no follower, dog, nor man, nor boy: 
He neither cracked his whip, nor blew his 
horn, 

But gazed upon the sj>oil with silent joy. 

Close to the thorn on which Sir Walter 
leaned, 

Stood his dumb partner in this glorious feat; 
Weak as a lamb the lionr that it is yeaned; 
And white with foam as if with cleaving 
sleet. 40 

Upon his side the Hart was lying stretched: 
His nostril touched a spring beiicatli a hill. 
And with the last deep groan his breath had 
fetched 

The waters of the spring were trembling 
still. 

And now, too happy for repose or I'est, 
(Never had living man such jo>ful lot !) 

Sir Walter walked all r<jund, north, south, 
and west, 

And gazed and gazed u})on that darling spot. 

And climbing iip the hill — (it was at least I 
Four roods of sheer ascent) Sir Walter I 
found 5t> 1 

Three several hoof-marks which the hunted 
Beast 

Had left imprinted on the grassy ground. 

Sir Walter wiped his face, and cried, “ Till 
now 

Such sight was never seen by human eyes: 
Three leaps have borne him from this lofty 
brow, 

Down to the very fountain where he lies. 

“ I ’ll build a pleasure-house upon this spot. 
And a small arbour, made for rural joy; 

’T will be the traveller’s shed, the pilgrim’s 
cot, 59 

A place of love for damsels that are coy. 

A cunning artist will I have to frame 
A basin for that fountain in the dell ! 


And they who do make mention of the 
same. 

From tliis day forth, shall call it Hart- 
LKAP Well. 

“ And, gallant Sttig ! to make thy praises 
known. 

Another monument shall here be raised; 

Three several pillars, each a rough-hewn 
stone, 

And planted where thy hoofs the turf have 
grazed. 

“ And, in the summer-time when days are 
long, 

1 will come hither with my Paramour; 70 

And with the dancers and tlie minstrel’s 
song 

We will make merry in that pleasant bower. 

“ Till the foundations of the moimtains fail 

My mansion with its arbour shall endure; — 

The joy of them who till the flelds of 
Swale, 

And th(*m who dwell among the woods of 
Ure I ” 

Then home he went, and left the Hart, 
stone-dead. 

With breathless nostrils stretched above the 
spring. 

— St)on di<l the Knight perform what he 
luwl said; 79 

And far and wide the fame thereof did ring. 

Ere thrice tlie Moon into her port had 
steered, 

A cup of stone received the living well; 

Three j>i liars of rude stone Sir Walter 
reared, 

And built a housci of pleasure in the dell. 

And near tin*, fomitain, flowers of stature 
tall 

With trailing plants and trees were inter- 
twined, — 

Which soon composed a little sylvan hall, 

A leafy shelter from the sun and wind. 

And thither, when the summer days were 
long. 

Sir W alter led his wondering Paramour ; 90 

And with the dancers and the minstrel’s 
song 

Made merriment within that pleasant bower. 
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The Knight, Sir Walter, died in course of 
time, 

And his bones lie in his paternal vale. — 
But there is matter for a second rhyme, 
And I to this would add another tal(\ 

PART SECOND 

The moving accident is not my trcade ; 

To freeze the blood I have no ready arts: 

T is my delight, alone in summer shade, 

To pipe a simple song for tliiiiking hearts. 

As I from Hawes to Riclimoud did repair, 
It chanced that 1 saw standing in a d<dl 
Three aspens at three corni*rs of a s(piare; 
And one, not four yards distant, near a well. 

What this imported I (joukl ill divine: 

And, pulling now the rein rny horse to stop, 
I saw three ])illai‘S standing in a liiu‘, — u 
The last stone-pillar on a dark hill-top. 

The trees were grey, with ludt her arms nor 
hejul ; 

Half wasted tin; scjuare mound of tawny 
green; 

So that you just might say, as then I said, 

“ Here in old time the hand of man hatli 
been/’ 

1 looked upon the hill both far and near, 
More dolehil phu'O did never eye survey; 

It seemed as if the sj)ring-time came not 
here. 

And Nature here were willing to decay . 20 

I stood in various thoughts and fancies lost. 
When one, who was in shepherd’s garb 
attired. 

Came up the hollow: — him did I aeco.st. 
And wliat this place might be I then 
inquired. 

The Shepherd stopped, and that same story 
told 

Which in my former rhyme I have re- 
hearsed. 

“ A jolly place,” said he, “ in times of old ! 
But something ails it now : the spot is curst. 

*‘You sec these lifeless stumps of aspen 
wood — 

Some say that they are beeches, others 
elms — 30 


These were the bower; and here a mansion 
stood. 

The finest palace of a himdred realms ! 

f 

“ The arbour does its own condition tell; 

You see the stones, the fountain, and the 
stream ; 

But as to the great Lodge ! you might as 
well 

Hunt half a day for a forgotten dream. 

“ There ’s neither dog nor heifer, horse nor 
sheej), 

Will wret his lips within that cup of stone; 

And oftentimes, when all are fast asleep, 39 

This water doth send forth a dolorous groan. 

“Some say that here a muider lias been 
done, 

And blood cries out for blood: but, for my 
]>urt, 

I ’ve guessed, when I ’ve been sitting in the 
sun, 

That it w^as all for that unhappy Hart. 

“ What thoughts must tlirough the crea- 
ture's bi’aiii have past ! 

Even fnnn the topmost stone, upon the 
steep, 

Are but three boimds — and look, Sir, at 
this last — 

O Master ! it has bee*n a eruel leap. 

“ For thirteen hours he ran a desperate 
race ; 

And in my simple mind we cannot tell 50 

What cause the Hart might have to love 
this ]>laee, 

And come and make his deathbed near the 
well. 

“ Here on the grass perhaps asleep he sank, 

Lulled by the fountain in the summer- 
tide; 

This water was perhaps the first he drank 

When he had wandered from his mother’s 
side. 

“ In April hero beneath the flowering thorn 

He heard the birds their morning carols 
sing; 

And he, |)erhaps, for aught we know, was 
horn 

Not half a furlong from that self-same 
spring. 60 
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<‘Now, here is neither grass nor pleasant 
shade; 

The sim on drearier hollow never shone; 

So will it ht, as I have often Said, 

Till trees, and stones, and fomitain, all are 
gone.” 

‘'Grey-headed Shepherd, thon hast spoken 
well; 

Small difference lies between thy creed and 
mine: 

This Beast not unobserved by Nature fell; 
His death was mourned by sympathy divine. 

“ The Being, that is in the clouds and air, 
That is in the green leaves among the 
^oves, 70 

Maintams a deep and reverential care 
For the unoffending creatures whom he 
loves. 

“The pleasure-house is dust: — behind, 
before. 

This is no common waste, no conunon 
gloom; 

But Nature, in due coui-se of time, once 
more 

Shall here put on her beauty and her bloom. 

“ She leaves tliese objects to a .slow decay, 
That what we are, and have been, may be 
known; 

But at the coming of the milder day. 

These monuments shall all be overgi*own. Ko 

“ One lesson, Shepherd, let us two divide, 
Taught both by what she shows, and what 
conceals ; 

Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With son’ow of the meanest thing that 
feels.” 


“»TIS SAID, THAT SOME HAVE 
DIED FOR LOVE” 

1800. 1 800 

T IS said, that some have died for love: 
And here and there a churchyard grave is 
found 

In the cold north’s unliallowed ground. 
Because the wretched man liimself had slain, 
His love was such a grievous pain. 

And there is one whom I five years have 
known; 


He dwells alone 
Upon Helvellyn’s side: 

He loved — the pretty Barbara died; 

And thus he makes his moan: 10 

Three years had Barbara in her grave been 
laid 

Wlien thus his moan he made: 

“Oh, move, thou Cottage, from behind 
that oak ! 

Or let the aged tree uprooted lie, 

That in some other way yon smoke 
May mount into the sky ! 

The clouds pass on; they from the heavens 
depart. 

I look — the sky is empty space; 

I know not vhat I trace; 

But when 1 cease to look, my hand Is on 
my heart. io 

“ ( )h ! w hat a weight is in these shades ! 
Ye leaves, 

That murmur once so dear, when will it 
cease ? 

Your sound my lieart of rest bereaves. 

It robs my heart of peace. 

'riiou Til rush, that singest loud — and loud 
and free, 

Into yon row of willows flit, 

Uj)on that ahh‘r sit; 

Or sing another song, or choo.se another 
tree. 

“ Roll hack, sweet Kill ! back to thy 
mouiitain-hoimds, 

And there for ever be thy waters chained ! 
For thou dost haunt tlic air with sounds 3* 
That cannot he sustained; 

If .still beneath that pine-tree’s ragged 
bough 

Headlong yon waterfall must come, 

Oh let it then he dumb ! 

Be anything, sweet Rill, but that which 
thon art now. 

“Thou Eglantine, so bright with sunny 
showers, 

Proud as a rainbow spanning half the vale, 
Thou one fair shrub, oh ! shed thy flowers. 
And stir not in the gale. 40 

For thus to see thee nodding in the air, 

To see thy arch thus stretch and bend, 
Thus rise and thus descend, — 

Disturbs me till the sight is more than I can 
bear.” 
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The Man who makes this feverish complaint 
Is one of giant stature, who could dance 
Equipped from liead to foot in iron mail. 
Ah gentle Love ! if ever thought was thine 
To store up kindred hom*s for me, thy face 
Turn from me, gentle J.iOve I nor let me 
walk so 

Within the sound of Emma’s voice, nor 
know 

Such liappiiiess as I have known to-day. 

THE CHILDLESS FATHER 
1800. iSoo 

Written at Town-end, Grasmere. When I 
was a child at ( 3 ockermouth, nu funeral took 
place without a basin filled with sprigs of box- 
wood being plaeod upon a table covered with 
a white cloth in front of the house. 'I'lie hiiiit- 
iiig.s on foot, in which the old man is .supposed 
to join as hero described, were of coiumoii, al- 
most habitual, occurrence in our vjilcs when I 
was a boy ; and the people took much <lelight in 
them. They are now less frequent. 

“ Up, Timothy, up with your .staff and away ! 
Not a soul in the village* this morning will 
stay; 

The hare has just started from Hamilton’s 
grounds, 

And Skiddaw is glad with the cry of the 
hounds.” 

— Of coats and of Jaoke‘ts grey, searlet, aiul 
grt*en, 

On the slopes of the pastures all eolour.s 
were seen; 

With their comely blue aprons, and caps 
white as snow, 

The girls on the hills made a holiday show. 

Fresh sprigs of green box- wood, not six 
months before, 

Filled the funeral basin at Timothy’s door; 
A coffin through Timothy’s threshold had 
past; 

One Child did it bear, and that Child was 
his last. 

Now fast up the dell eame the noise and the 
fray, 

The horse and the horn, and the hark ! 
hark away ! 

Old Timothy took up his staff, and he shut 
With a leisurely motion the door of his hut. 


Perhaps to himself at that moment he said; 
“ The key I must take, for my Ellen is dead.” 
But of this ill my ears not a word did he 
speak ; « 

And he went to the chase with a tear on his 
cheek. 

SONG 

FOR THE WANDERING JEW 
1800. 1800 

Tiioiaiii the torrents from their fountains 
Hoar down many a craggy steep, 

Yet they find among the mountains 
Resting-places calm and deep. 

Clouds that love througli air to hasten, 

Ere the storm its fury stills, 

Jlelmet-like themselves will fasten 
On the heads of towering hills. 

What, if through the frozen centre 
Of the Alps the Chamois bound, 

Yet he has a home to enter 
In some nook of chosen ground; 

And the Sea-horse, though the ocean 
Yield him no domestic cave, 

Slimdiers witliout sense of motion, 

C’outdied ni>on the rocking wave. 

If on windy days the Raven 
(laml)ol like a daiiebig skiff, 

Not the less she loves In*!* haven 
In the bosom of the cliff. 

The fleet Ostrich, till day closes, 

Vagi’ant over desert sands, 

Brooding on lier eggs re}K)ses 
When cliill night that care demands. 

Day and night mv toils redouble, 

Never nearer to the goal; 

Night and day, 1 feel the trouble 
Of the Wanderer in my soul. 

RURAL ARCHITECTURE 
1800. 1800 

Written at Town-end, Grasmere. These 
srrnctures, as every one knows, are common 
amongst our hills, being built by shepherds, aa 
conspicuous marks, and occasionally by boys in 
sport. 
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There George Fisher, Charles Fleming, 
and Reginald Shore, 

Three rosy-c‘,heeked school-boys, the highest 
notvniore 

Than the height of a counsellor’s bag; 

To the top of Great How did it please 
them to climb: 

And there they built up, without mortar or 
lime, 

A Man on the peak of the crag. 

They built him of stones gathered up as 
they lay: 

They built him and christened him all in 
one day, 

An urchin both vigorous and hale; 

And so without scruple they called him 
Ralph Jones. 

Now Ralph is renowned for the length of 
his bones; 

The Magog of Legberthwaite dale. 

Just half a week after, the wdnd ‘^allied fortli. 
And, in anger or merriment, out of the north. 
Coming on with a terrible p(»ther. 

From the |X'ak of the crag blew the giant 
away. 

And what did these school-boys ? — The 
very next day 

They went and they built up another. 

— Some little I 've seen of blind boisterous 
works 

By Christian disturbers more savage than 
Turks, 

Spirits busy to do and undo: 

At renieinbranee whereof my blocxl some- 
times will flag; 

Then, light-hearted Boys, to the top of the 
crag I 

And I ’ll build up a giant with you. 
ELLEN IRWIN 

OR, THE BKAKS OF KIRTLE 
1800. 1800 

It may be worth while to observe that as 
there are S<*otch Poems on this subject in 
simple ballad strain, I thought it would be 
both presumptuous and superfluous to attempt 
treating it in the same way ; and, accordingly, 
I chose a construction of stanza quite new in 
our language ; in fact, the same as that of 
Biirger’s Leonora, except that the first and 


third lines do not, in my stanzas, rhyme. At 
the outset 1 threw out a classical image to pre- 
pare the reader for the style in which 1 meant 
to treat the story, and so to preclude all com- 
parison. 

Fair Ellen Irwin, when she sate 
Upon tlie braes of Kir tic, 

Was lovely as a Grecian maid 
Adorned with wreaths of myrtle; 

Yomig Adam Bruce beside her lay. 

And tiiere did they beguile the day 
With love ami gentle s])eeches, 

Beneath the budding beeches. 

From many knights and many squires 
The Bruce had been selected; 10 

And Gordon, fairest of them all, 

By Ellen was rejected. 

Sad tidings to that noble Youth ! 

F(>r it may b(‘ proclaimed with truth, 

If Bruce hath loved sincerely, 

That G<u*don loves as dearly. 

But what aiH^ Gordon’s form and face, 

His sliatiered ho]>es and crosses, 

T<) Uiem, ’mid Kiitle's pleasant braes, 
HiM'lineil i»n Howc'rs and mosses ? jo 

Alas that ever lu' was born ! 

'Fhe Gordon. conelK'd behind a thorn, 

S(‘es tluMii and their caressing; 

Ihdiolds them blest ami bles.sing. 

FVoud Gordon, maddened by the thoughts 
! That thrcmgli his brain are travelling. 
Rushed foitli. and at tlie heart of Bruce 
lie laiimdu'd a deadly javelin ! 

Fair Ellen saw it as it eaine, 

And, starting u}> to meet the same, 30 

Did with her lM)d^ cover 
The Yontli, her (diosen lover. 

And, falling into Bruce’s arms, 

I Thus died the beauteous Ellen, 

Thus, from the heart of her True-love, 

The mortal spear repelling. 

And Bruce, a.s soon as he bad slain 
The Gordon, sailed away to Sjmin; 

And fought wdth ragi; incessant 
Against the Moorish crescent. 40 

But ninny days, and many months, 

And many years ensuing, 

This wre.tched Knight did vainly seek 
The death that he was wooing. 
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So, coming his last help to crave, 
Heart-broken, upon Ellen’s grave 
His body he extended, 

And there his sorrow ended. 

Now ye, who willingly have heard 
The tale I have been telling, 50 

May in Kirkeonnel chiircliyard view 
The p'ave of lovely Ellen: 

By Ellen’s side the Bruce is Laid; 

And, for the stone upon his head, 

May no rude hand deface it, 

Aiui its forlorn lf?ic facet ! 


ANDREW JONES 
1800. 1800 

1 HATE tluit Andrew .lones; he ’ll breed 
His children up to waste and pillage. 

I wish the press-gang or the drum 
With its taniai*a s<nnid would come. 

And sweep him from llu* village I 

I said not this, h(‘cause lie Iov(*s 
Through the long day to swear and tipple; 
But for the poor dear sake of one 
To whom a foul deed la* had done, 

A friendless man, a tra\elliiig crijiple ! 10 

For this jmku- crawling helpless wretidi, 
Some Iiorseman who was passing by, 

A {K*nnv on tin* ground had thrown; 

But the ]K)or cripple was alone 
And could not stoop — no help wais nigh. 

Inch-thiek the dust lay on the ground 
For it had long laam <lroughty weather; 

So with his staff the cripple wrought 
Among the dust till lu‘ had brought 
The half-iKUinies togeth<‘r. 

It chanced tliat Andr(*w' passed that waiy 
Just at the time; and there he found 
The cripple in the mid-day heat 
Standing alone, and at his feet 
He saw the penny on the ground. 

He stopped and took the ]H*nnv up; 

And when the cripple nearer irew, 

Quoth Andi'ew, “Under half-si-erown, 
What a man finds is all his own. 

And so, my Friend, good-<lay to you,” 30 


And hence I said, that Andrew’s boys 
Will all be trained to waste and pillage; 
And wished the press-gang, or the drum 
With its tantara sound, wouldfcome 
And sweep him from the village. 


THE TWO THIEVES 

OR, THE LAST STAGE OF AVARICE 
iSoo. 1800 

This is described from the life, as I was in 
the habit of observing when a boy at Hawks- 
head School. Daniel was more than eighty 
years older than myself when he was daily, 
thus occnipicd, under my notice. No book 
could have so early tanoht me to think of the 
changes to which human life is subject; and 
while looking at him 1 could not but say to 
myself — we may, one of us, I or the happiest 
of ni\ playmates, live to become still more tlie 
ohjtiet of pit\ than this old man, this half -doat- 
ing pilferer ! 

O NOW' that the genius of Bewick were mine, 
And tht* skill wdiich he learned on the banks 
of the Tyne. 

Then the Muses might deal with me just as 
th('V chose, 

For I ’d taki" my last leave both of verse 
and of prose. 

\V hat feats waiuld I work with my magical 
hand ! 

Book -hai riling and books should he banished 
the land : 

xVnd, for hunger and thirst and such trouble- 
some calls. 

Every ah‘-house should then have a feast 
on its walls. 

I The traveller wouhl liang his w^t clothes 
on a eliair; 

T.*et them smoke, let them burn, not a straw 
would he care ! 10 

For the PrtKligal Son, Joseph’s Dream and 
his sheaves, 

Oh, what waiuld they he to my tale of two 
Thieves ? 

The One, yet unbroeched, is not three birth- 
days old, 

His Grandsire that age more than thirty 
times told; 
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A CHARACTER 


There are uinety good seasons of fair and 
foul weather 

Between them, and both go a -pilfering 
togetj^er. 

With chips is the carpenter strewing his 
floor ? 

Is a cai^load of tiu'f at an old woman’s 
door ? 

Old Daniel his hand to the treasm’e will 
slide ! 

And his Grandson \s as busy at work by his 
side. 20 

Old Daniel begins; he stops short — and 
his eye, 

Through the lost look of dotage, is cunning 
and sly: 

T is a look which at this time is hardly his 
own, 

But tells a plain tale of the days that arc 
flown. 

He once had a heart which was moved by 
the wires 

Of manifold pleasures and many desires: 

And what if he cherished hLs purse? *T was 
no more 

Than treading a path trod by thousands 
before. 

T was a j)ath trod by thousands ; but Daniel 
is one 

Who went something farther than others 
have gone, 

And now with old Daniel you see how it 
fares; 

You see to what end he has brought his 
grey hiiirs. 

The pair sally forth hand in hand: ere the 
Sim 

Has peered o’er the beeches, theii* work is 
begun: 

And yet, into whiitever sin they may fall, 

This child but half knows it, and that, not 
at all. 

They hunt through the streets with delib- 
erate tread. 

And each, in his turn, becomes leader or led; 

And, wherever they carry their plots and 
their wiles. 

Every face in the village is dimpled with 
smiles. 40 


Neither checked by the rich nor the needy 
they roam; 

For the grey-headed Sire has a daughter at 
home, 

Who will gladly repair all the damage 
that ’s done ; 

And three, were it asked, would be ren- 
dered for one. 

Old Man ! whom so oft I with pity have eyed, 

1 love thee, and love the sweet Boy at thy 
side : 

Long yet may‘'st thou live! for a teacher we 
see 

That lifts up the veil of our nature in thee. 


A CHARACTER 
iSoo. l(Soo 

The principal features are taken from that 

of my friend Robert .loiies. 

1 MAHVKL how Nature could ever find space 

For so many ^trangc t*ontrasts in one human 
fat'c : 

There \s thought and no thought, and there ’s 
])alcneHS aial bloom 

And bustle and sluggishness, pleasure and 
gloom. 

There ’s weakness, and strength both re- 
dundant and vain; 

Such strength as, if ever affliction and pain 

(’ouhl pierce through a temper that ’s soft to 
disease, 

Would be rational peace — a philosopher’s 
ease. 

There ’s indiiVerence, alike when he fails or 
.succeeds, 

And attrition full tiui times as much as 
there needs; 

Pride where there ’s no envy, there ’s so 
niiudi of joy; 

And mildness, and spmit both forward and 
coy. 

There ’s freedom, and sometimes a diffldent 
stare 

Of shame scarcely seeming to know that 
she ’s there, 

There’s virtue, the title it surely may claim^ 

Yet wants heaven knows what to be worthy 
the name. 
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This picture from nature may seem to de- 
part, 

Yet the Man would at once run away with 
your heart; 

And I for five centuries right gladly would 
be 

Such an odd, such a kind happy creature as 
he. 


INSCRIPTIONS 

FOR TIIK SPOT WHERK THE HERMITAGE 
STOOD ON ST. HERHERT’s ISLAND, 
DERWENTWATER 

iSoo. 1800 

If thou in the dear love of some one Friend 
Hast been so ha))py that thou know’st what 
thoughts 

Will sometimes in the happiness of love 
Make the heart sink, th<*n wilt tht>u i*ever- 
ence 

Tliis (piiet spot; and, Stranger ! not un- 
mo ve<l 

Wilt thou behold this shajM*less heap of 
stones, 

The desolate ruins of St. llerlxu-t's Cell. 
Here 8toi)d his threshold; hi‘re was spread 
the roof 

That sheltered him, a self-se<*luded Man, 
After long exercise in sociiil car(‘s 
And oftiees huiiuine, intent to adore 
The Deity, with undistracte<l mind. 

And meditate on everlasting things, 

111 utter solitude. — But lie liad left 
A Fellow-labourer, whom the good Man 
loved 

As his own soul. And, when with eye u])- 
raised 

To heaven he knelt before the erucifix, 
While o’er the lake the eataraet of Lodore 
Pealed to his orlson.s, ainl when he paced 
Along the beach of this small isle and 
thought 

Of his Comjmnioii, he would pray that both 
(Now tliat their earthly diith's were ful- 
filled) 

Might die in the same moment. Nor in vain 
So p‘ayed he : — as our (dironicles report, 
Though here the Hermit numbered his last 
day 

Far from St. Cuthbert his belov^d Friend, 
Those holy Men botli died in the same 
hour. 


WRITTEN WITH A PENCIL UPON A STONE 
IN THE WALL OF THE HOUSE (AN OUT- 
HOUSE), ON THE ISLAND ATitJRASMERE 

1800. 1800 

Rude is this Edifice, and Thou hast seen 
Buildings, albeit rude, that have maintained 
Proportions more harmonious, and aj)- 
proached 

To cdoser fellowship with ideal grace. 

But take it in good part: — alas ! the poor 
Vitruvius of our village had no help 
From the great City; never, upon leaves 
Of red Morocco folio, saw displayed, 

In long succession, pre-existing ghosts 9 
Of Beauties yet unborn — the rustic Lodge 
Anti(|ue, and Cottage with verandah graced, 
Nor lacking, for fit company, alcove, 
(ireeii-house, shell-grot, and moss-lined 
hermitage. 

Thou see’st a homely Pile, yet to these walls 
The heifer comes in the snow-storm, and 
here 

The new-^lropjMid lamb finds shelter from 
the wind. 

And hither does one Poet sometimes row 
His pinnac(‘, a small vagrant barge, up-piled 
With plenteous store of heath and withered 
fern, 

(A hwling which he with his sickle cuts, 20 
Among th(‘ mountains) and Ixmeath this roof 
He makes his summer couch, and here at 
noon 

Spreads out his limbs, while, yet unshorn, 
the Slice]), 

Panting beneath the burthen of their woOl, 
Lie round him, even as if they were a part 
Of his own Household: nor, while from 
his lM»d 

He looks, through the open door-place, 
toward the lake 

And to the stirring breezes, does he want 
Creations lovely as the work of sleep — 
Fair sights, and visions of rt)mantic joy! 30 


WRITTEN WITH A SLATE PENCIL UPON A 
STONE, THE LARGEST OF A HEAP 
L\TN(J NEAR A DESERTED QUARRY, 
UPON ONE OK THE ISLANDS AT RYDAL 

1800. r8oo 

Stranger ! this hillock of mis-shapen 
stones 

i Is not a Ruin spared or made by time, 
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Nor, as perchance thou rashly deem’st, the 
Cairn 

Of some ^Id British Chief: *tis nothing 
more 

Than the rude embryo of a little Dome 
Or Pleasure-house, once destined to be 
built 

Among the birch-trees of this rocky isle. 
But, as it chanced, Sir William having 
learned 

That from the shore a full-grown man 
might wade, 9 

And make himself a freeman of this sj)ot 
At *any hour he chose, the prudent Knight 
Desisted, and the quarry and the mound 
Are monuments of his imfinished task. 

The block on which these lines are traced, 
perhaps, 

Was once selected as the corner-stone 
Of that intended Pile, which would have 
been 

Some quaint odd plavtliing of elaborate' 
skill, 

So that, 1 guess, the linnet and the thrush, 
And other little builders who dwell here. 
Had w'ondered at the work. But blame 
him not, 20 

For old Sir William was a gentle Knight, 
Bred in this vale, to which In* apjiertained 
With all his ancestry. Then fK;ace to him. 
And for the outrage which Ik* hivi devised 
Entire forgiveness ! — But if thou art one 
On fire with thy impatience to becoiiK; 

An inmate of these mountains, — if, di.s- 
turbed 

By beautiful conceptions, thou hast hewn 
Out of the (piiet rock the elements 
Of thy trim Mansion destined soon to blaze 
In snow-white splendour, — think again ; 

and, taught 3« 

By old Sir William and his quarry, leave 
Thy fragments to the hiamble and the 
rose; 

There let the vernal slow-worm sun him- 
self, 

And let the redbreast hop from stone to 
stone* 

THE SPARROW’S NEST 
1801. 1807 

Written in the Orchard, Town-end, Gras- 
mere. At the end of the garden of my father’s 
house at Cockermouth was a high terrace that 


commanded a fine view of the river Derwent 
and Cockermouth Castle. This was our favour- 
ite play-gproiind. The terrace- wall, a low one, 
was covered with cloaely-clipt privet and roses, 
which gave an almost impervious shelter to 
birds that built their nests there. The latter 
of these stanzas alludes to one of those nests. 

Behold, within the leafy shade, 

'Fhose bright blue eggs together laid ! 

On me the ehance-discovered sight 
(Ueaiued like a vision of delight. 

1 stiirted — s(»eniiiig to espy 
The home and sheltered bed, 

The Sparrow's dwelling, which, hard by 
My Father’s house, in wet or dry 
My sistei* Kmmeline and I 
I’ogether visited. 

She looked at it and seemed to fear it; 
Dr«*ading, tho’ wishing, to be near it: 

Such h(*art was in her, being then 
A little Pratth*!* among men. 

The J^h'ssing of mv later years 
Was witlj me when a hoy: 

She gave nu* eyes, she gave me ears; 

And liumhle eares, and delicate fears ; 

A heart, the* fountain of sweet tears; 

And love, and thought, and joy. 

“PELION AND OSSA FLOURISH 
SIDE BY SIDE” 

1801. i8r5 

Pelion and Ossa liourish side by side, 
Togetlu’r in immortal books enrolled: 

His aneient dower Olympus liath not sold; 
Aiul that inspiring llill, which “did <li- 
vide 

Into two ample liorns his forehoatl wide,” 
Shines with poetic raxliancc as of old; 
Whi]<* not an English Mountain we be- 
hold 

By the celestial Muses glorified. 

Y"et round our sea-girt shore they rise in 
crowds: 

What was the great Parnassus’ self to 
Thee, 

Mount Skiddaw ? In his natural sover- 
eignty 

Our British Hill is nobler far; he shrouds 
His double front among Atlantic clouds, 
And pours forth streams more sweet than 
Castaly. 
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THE PRIORESS’S TALE 

FROM CHAUCER 

1801. 1820 

** Call up him who loft half told 
Tho story of Cambuscau bold.'’ 

In the following Poem no further deviation 
from the original has been made than was 
necessary for the fluent reading and instant un- 
derstanding of the Author : so much, however, 
is the language altere<l since Chaucer’.s time, es- 
pecially in pronunciation, that much wjus to be 
removed, and its place supplied with as little 
incongruity as possible. Thi; ancient a<‘cent 
has been retained in a few coiijiincnoim, as 
also and alway^ from a <*onvictioii that such 
sprinklings of antiquity would be admitted, by 
persons of taste, to have a graceful accordance 
with the subject. The fierce bigotry of the 
Prioress forms a fine background for her ten- 
der-hejirted sympathies with the Mother and 
Child ; and the mode in which the story is told 
amply atones for tho extravagance of the 
miracle. 

I 

() Lord, our Lord ! how wondrously,’’ 
(([noth she) 

“ Thy mime in this large world is spread 
abroiul I 

For not alone by ini’ii of dignity 
Thy worship is pt'rformed and precious 
hiiul ; 

But bv the mouths of ebildren, gracious 
(Jod ! 

Thy goiHlncss is set forth; tlicv when they 
lie 

U}K)u the breast thy name do glorify. 

II 

** Wherefore in praise, tlm worthiest that I 
may, 

Jesu f of thee, and the white Idly-flow'er 
Which did thee bcjar, and is a IVlaid ft>r 
aye, 

To toll a story I will use my pow’er; 

Not that T may iiicresise her honour’s 
dower. 

For she herself is honour, and th<' root 
Of gootlnes.s, next her Sou, our soul’s l>est 
boot. 

in 

** O Mother Maid ! O Maid and Mother 
free ! 

O bush unburnt ! burning in Moses' sight ! 


That down didst ravish from the Deity, 
Through humbleness, the spirit that did 
alight ^ 

Upon thy heart, whence, through that 
glory’s might,^ 

Conceived was the Father’s sapience, 20 
Help me to tell it in thy reverence ! 

IV 

“ Lady ! thy goodness, thy magnificence, 
Thy virtue, and thy great humility, 

Surpass all .science and all utterance; 

For some times. Lady ! ere men pray to thee 
Thou guest before in thy benignity, 

The light to us vouchsafing of thy prayer, 
To be our guide unto thy Sou so dear. 

\' 

“ My know’ledge is so weak, O blissful 
Queen ! 

To tell abroad thy mighty worthiness, 30 
'riiat I th(‘ weight of it may not sustain; 
But as a child of tw elvemonths old or less, 
That laboureth his language to express, 
Kveii so fare I ; ami therefore, I thee pray, 
(jiiide thou my song wdiich I of thee shall 
.say. 


“ TIu're was in Asia, in a mighty town, 
’Mong ('hrislian folk, a street wdiere Jews 
might be, 

Assigned to them and given them for their 
own 

By a great Lord, for gam and usury, 
Hateful to Christ and to his comimny; 40 
And through this street wdio list might ride 
and w'end; 

Free w’us it, ami uiibarred at either end, 

VII 

“ A little sehool of Christian people stood 
l)t»wii at the farther end, in which there 
were 

A nest of ehildreii come of Christiiin blood, 
That leniTu'*d in that school from year to 
year 

Such sort of doctrine as men us^d there, 
I'hat is to say, to sing and read alsb. 

As little ehildren in their childhood do. 

VIII 

“Among these children was a Widow’s 
son, 50 

A little scholar, scarcely seven years old, 
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Who day by day unto this school hath gone, 
And eke, when he the image did behold 
Of Jesu’s Mother, as he had been told. 
This Child was wont to kneel adown and 

say 

Ave Marie, as he goeth by the way, 

IX 

"This Widow thus her little Son hath taught 
Our blissful Lady, flesu’s Motlier dear. 

To worship aye, and he forgat it not; 

For simple infant hath a ready ear. oo 

Sweet is the holiness of youth: and hence, 
Calling to mind this matter when I may, 
Saint Nicholas in my presence standeth 
aye, 

For he so yomig to Christ did reverence. 

X 

“ This little Child, wliile in the school he 
sate 

His Primer conning with an earnest cheer. 
The whilst the rest their anthem-book re- 
peat 

The Alma Redemptoris did lie hear; 

And as he durst he drew him near and near, 
And hearkened to the words and to the 
t note, 70 

Till the first verse he learned it all by rote. 


" This Latin knew he nothing wliat it said, | 
For he too tender was of age to know ; 

But to his comrade he repaired, and prayed I 
That he the meaning of this song would j 
show. 

And unto him declare why men sing so; 

This oftentimes, that he might be, at ease, 
This child did him btiseech on his bare 
knees. 

xn 

" His Schoolfellow, who elder was than he, 
Answered him thus: — ‘This song, I have 
heard say, Ho 

Was fashioned for our blissful Lady free; 
Her to salute, and also her to jiray 
To be our help upon our dying day: 

If there is more in this, I know it not; 

Song do I learn, — small grammar 1 have 
got.’ 

XITI 

" * And is this song fashioned in reverence 
Of Jesu’s Mother ? ’ said this Innocent; 


‘Now, cert^s, I will use my diligence 
To con it all ere Christmas-tide be spent; 
Although I for my Primer shall be shent, t>o 
And shall be beaten three times in an hour, 
Our Lady 1 will praise with all my power.’ 

XIV 

" His Schoolfellow, whom he had so be- 
sought. 

As they went homeward taught him privily, 
And then he sang it well and fearlessly. 
From word to word according to the note: 
Twice in a day it passed thi*ough his tlmiat; 
Homeward and schoolward whensoe’er he 
went. 

On Jesu’s JMother fixed was his intent. 

XV 

“ Through all the Jewry (this before said 
1 ) JOO 

This little Child, as he came to and fro, 
Full merrily then wt>uld he sing and cry, 

O Alma Uedemptoria ! high and low: 

The sweetness of Christ’s Alother pierced so 
Jlis heart, that her to praise, to her to pray. 
He cannot stop his singing by the wfiy. 

XVI 

“ The Serpent, vSatan, our first foe, that hath 
His wasp's nest in Jew’s heart, upswelled 
— ‘ 0 woe, 

O Hebrew ]>eople ! ' said he in hLs wrath, 

‘ Is it an honest tiling? Shall this be so ? no 
That such a Hoy where’er he lists shall go 
In your ilcspitc, and sing his hymns and 
saws, 

Which is against tin* reverimce of our laws I ’ 

XVII 

" From that day forward have the Jews con- 
spired 

Out of the world this Innocent to chase; 
And to this end a Homicide they hired, 
That in an alley had a privy pla<.ie. 

And, as the Child ’gaii to the school to pace, 
This cruel Jew him seized, and held him fast 
And cut his throat, and in a pit him cast, tzo 

XVIII 

" I say that him into a pit they threw, 

A loatbsome pit, whence noisome scents 
exhale; 

O curs^‘d folk ! away, ye Herods new 1 
What may your ill intentions you avail ? 
Murder will out; cert^s it will not fail; 
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Know, that the honour of high God may This gem of chastity, this emerald, 

spread, , And eke of martyrdom this ruby bright. 

The blood cries out on your accursed deed. There, where with mangled tf^oat he lay 

upright, i6o 

The Ahrva Redemptoris Van to sing. 


“ O Martyr 'stablished in virginity ! 

Now may^st thou sing for aye before the 
throne, 129 

Following the Lamb celestial,” quoth she, 

“ Of which the great Evangelist, Saint John, 
In Patmos wrote, who saith of them that go 
Before the Lamb singing continually. 

That never fleshly woman they did know. 

XX 

** Now this j)oor widow waiteth all that 
night 

After her little Child, and he came not; 

For which, by earliest glimpse of morning 
light. 

With face all pale with dread and b\isy 
thought, 

She at the School and elsewhere him hath 
sought 

Until thus far she learned, that he had 
been i4<> 

lu the Jews’ street, and there he last was 
seen. 

XXI 

With Mother’s pity in her breast enclosed 
She goctli, as she were half out of her 
mind. 

To every place wherein she hath supposed 
By likelihood her little Son to find; 

And ever on Clirist’s Mother meek and kind 
She cried, till to the Jewry she was brought, 
And him among the accursed Jews she 
sought. 

XXII 

“ She asketh, and she piteously doth pray 
To every Jew that dwelleth in that })lace 150 
To tell her if her child had jwissed that 
way; 

They all said — Nay; but Jesu of his grace 
Gave to her thought, that in a little s])ace 
She for her Son in that same s^H>t did cry 
Where he was east into a pit hard by. 

xxni 

“ O thou great God that dost perform thy 
laud 

By mouths of Iimocents, lo ! here thy 
might; 


So loud, that with his voice the place did 
ring. 

XXIV 

“ The Christian folk that through the Jewry 
went 

Come to the spot in wonder at the thing; 
And hastily they for the Provost sent; 
Immediately he came, not tarrying. 

And praise th Christ that is our heavenly 
King, 

And eke his Mother, honour of Mankind: 
Which done he bade that they the Jews 
should bind. 

XXV 

“ Tills Child with ])iteous lamentation then 
Was taken up, singing his song alwky; 171 
And with procession great and pomp of 
men 

To the next Abbey liiin they bare away; 
Ills Motlicr swooning ]>y the body lay: 

And scarcely could the i>eople that were 
near 

Remove this second Rachel from the bier. 

XXVI 

** Torment and f'hamoftd death to every 
one 

This Provost doth for those bad Jews pre- 
pare 

That of this murder wist, and that anon: 
Sueh wickedness his judgments cannot 
spare; iSo 

Who will do evil, evil shall he bear; 

Them tlu'rcfore with wild horses did he 
draw, 

And after that he liiing them by the law. 

I 

xxvn 

“ his bier this limoceiit doth lie 

Before the altar while the Mass doth last: 
The Abbot with his convent’s company 
Then sped themselves to bury nim fiill 
fast; 

And, wheji they holy water on him oast, 
Yet sjmke this Child when sprinkled was 
the water. 

And sang, 0 Alma Redemptoris Mater! 190 
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XXVIII 


XXXIII 


This Abbot, for he was a holy man, 

As aU Monies are, or surely ought to be, 

In supplication to the Ciiild began 
Thus saying, * O dear Child ! I summon 
thee 

In virtue of the holy Trinity 
Tell me the cause why thou dost smg this 
hymn 

Since that thy throat is cut, as it doth 
seem.’ 


XXIX 

** ‘ My throat is cut imto the bone, I trow ,’ 
Said this young Child, ‘ and by the law' of 
kind 

I should have died, yea many hours ago; 200 
But Jesus Christ, as in the books ye find, 
Will that his glory last, and be in mind; 
And, for the worship of his Mother dear, 
Yet may I sing O Alrtia! loud and clear. 

XXX 

“ * This well of mercy, Jesu’s Mother sweet, 
After my knowledge I have loved alwhy; 
And in the hour when I my death did 
meet 

To me she came, and thus to me did say, 

** Thou in thy dying sing this holy lay.” 209 
As ye have heard ; and soon as 1 had sung 
Methought she laid a grain upon my tongue. 


XXXI 

" ‘ Wherefore I sing, nor can from song re- 
frain. 

In honour of that blissful Maiden free. 

Till from my tongue off-takt^ii is the grain; 
And after that thus said she unto me; 

“ My little Child, then will I come for tliee 
Soon as the grain from off thy tongue they 
take: 

Be not dismayed, I will not thee forsake! ’ 


xxxir 

“ This holy Monk, this Abbot — him mean 

Touched then his tongue, and took away 
the grain; 220 

And he gave up the ghost full peacefully; 

And, when the Abbot had this wonder seen. 

His salt tears trickled down like showers of 
rain; 

And on his face he dropped uj>on the 
ground, 

And still he lay as if he had been bound. 


“ Eke the whole Convent on the pavement 
_ lny» 

Weeping and praising Jesu’s Mother dear; 
And after that they rose, and took their 
way, 

And lifted up this Martyr from the bier, 
And in a tomb of precious marble clear 230 
Enclosed his uncorrnpted body sweet. — 
Where’er he be, God grant us luni to meet ! 

XXXIV 

“ Young Hew of Lincoln ! in like sort laid 
low 

By cursed rJews — thing well and widely 
know'll, 

For it was dom^ a little w'hile ago — 

Ih*ay also thou for us, while here w'e tarry 
Weak sinful folk, that God, with pitying 

In mercy would his mercy multiply 
On us, for reverence of his Mother Mary I ” 


THE CUCKOO AND THE 
NIGHTINGALE 

FROM CHAUCER 
1801. 1842 


The Gixl of Love — ahy henedicite! 

How' might \ and how great a Lord is he ! 

For he of low hearts can make high, of 
high 

He can make low', and unto death bring 
nigh; 

And hard hearts he can make them kind 
and fre(i. 


II 

Within a little time, as hath been found, 

He can make sick folk whole and fresh and 
sound: 

Tliem who are whole in body and in mind. 

He can make sick, — bind can he and un- 
bind 

All that he will have bound, or have un- 
botmd. to 


III 

To tell his might my wit may not sufBce; 
Foolish men he can make them out of 
wise ; — 

For he may do all that he will devise; 
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Loose livers he can make abate their vice, 
And proud hearts cau make tremble in a 
trice. 

IV 

In brief, the whole of what he will, he may; 
Against him dare not any wight say nay; 
To humble or aMict whome’er lie will, 

To gladden or to grieve, he hath like skill ; 
But most his might he sheds on the eve of 
May. 20 

V 

For every true heart, gentle heart and free. 
That with him is, or thinketh so to be. 

Now agfiinst May shall have some stirring 
— whetluir 

To joy, or be it to some mourning; never 
At other time, methinks, in like degree. 

VI 

For now when they may hear the small 
birds’ song, 

And see the budding Ituives the branches 
throng, 

This luito their rememlirance doth bi’ing 
All kinds of pleasure mixed with sorrowing; 
And longing of sweet thoughts that ever 
long. 30 

VII 

And of that longing heaviness doth come. 
Whence oft great sickness grows of heart 
and home; 

Sick are they all for lack of their desire; 
And thus in May their hearts are set (»n tire, 
So that they burn forth in great martyrdom. 

VIII 

In sooth, I speak from ft'clirig, what though 
now 

Old am I, and to genial pleasure slow; 

Yet have I felt of siekiu'ss through the May, 
Both hot and cold, and heart-aches every 
day, — 

How hard, alas ! to bear, I only know. 40 

IX 

Such shaking doth the fever in me keep 
Through all this May that I have little 
sleep; 

And also ’t is not likely unto me, 

Tliat any living heart should sleepy be 
In which Love’s dart its fiery point doth 
steep. 


X 

But tossing lately on a sleepless bed, 

I of a token thought which Lovers heed; 
How among them it was a comnlin tale. 
That it was good to hear the Nightingale, 
Ere the vile Cuckoo’s note be uttered. 50 

XI 

And then I thought anon as it was day, 

I ghidly would go somewhere to essay 
If I jierchance a Nightingale might hear, 
F«)r yet had I heard none, of all that year. 
And it was then the third night of the 
May. 

XII 

And soon as T a glimpse of day espied, 

No longer would 1 in my bed abide. 

But straightway to a wood that was hard 
by. 

Forth did I go, alone and fearlessly, 

And held tlie pathway down by a brook- 
side ; 60 

XIII 

Till to a lawn I came all white and green, 

I in so fair a one had never been. 

The ground was green, with daisy powdered 
over; 

'Fall wert‘ the flowers, the grove a lofty 
cover, 

All green and white; and nothing else was 
seen. 

XIV 

There sate I down among the fair fresh 
flowers, 

And saw the birds eome tripping from tlieir 
bowers, 

Where they had rested them all night; and 
they. 

Who were so joyful at the light of day, 69 
Ih'gaii to honour ISlay with all their powers. 

XV 

Well did they know that service all by 
rote, 

And there was many and many a lovely 
note. 

Some, singing loud, as if they had com- 
plained ; 

Some with tlieir notes another manner 
feigned; 

And some did sing all out with the full 
throat. 
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XVI 

They pruned themselves, and made them- 
selves right gay, 

Dancing &d leaping light upon the spray; 
And ever two and two together were, 

The same as they liiwl chosen for the year, 
Upon Saint Valentine’s i*etiiniing day. 8o 

XVII 

Meanwhile the stream, whose bank I sate 
upon, 

Was making such a noise as it ran on 
Accordant to the sweet Birds’ harmony; 
Methouglit that it was the best melody 
Which ever to man’s ear a passage won. 

XVIII 

And for delight, but how I never wot, 

I in a slumber and a swoon was caught, 
Not all asleep and yet not waking wholly; 
And as I lay, the Cuckoo, bird unholy. 
Broke silence, or I heal’d him in my 
thought. 90 

XIX 

And that was right upon a tree fast by, 
And who was then ill satisfi(‘d but 1 ? 

Now, God, quoth 1 , tliat died upon the 
rood, 

From thee and thy base throat, keep all 
that ’s good. 

Full little joy have I now of thy cry. 

XX 

And, as I with the Cuckoo thus ’gan chide. 
In the next bush that was me fast beside, 

I heard the lusty Nightingale so sing, 

That her clear voice made a loud rioting, 
Echoing thorough all the green wood 
wide. 100 

XXI 

Ah f good sweet Nightingale ! for my 
heart’s cheer, 

Hence hast thou stayed a little while too 
lonp; 

For we have liad the sorrj" Cuckoo here, 
And she hath been before thee with her 
song; 

Evil light on her ! she hath done me wrong. 

XXII 

But hear you now a wondrous thing, I 
pray; 

As long as in that swooning-fit I lay. 


Methought I wist right well wliat these 
birds meant, 

And had good knowing both of their intent, 
And of their speech, and all that they 
would say. no 

XXIII 

The Nightingale thus in my hearing 
spake : — 

Good Cuckoo, seek some other bush or 
brake. 

And, prithee, let us that can sing dwell here ; 
For every wight eschews thy song to hear, 
Such uncouth singing verily dost thou make. 

XXIV 

Wliiit ! quoth she then, what is ’t that ails 
thee now ? 

It seems to me I .sing as well as thou; 

For mine ’s a song that is both true and 
plain, — 

Althougli J cannot (piaver so in vain 
As tlion dost m thy throat, I wot not 
how. 120 

xxv 

All men may understanding have of me, 
But, Nightingale, so may they not of thee; 
For thou hast many a foolish and quaint 
cry : - 

Thou say'st ()sf:k, Osee, then how may I 
Have knowledge, I thee pray, what this 
may be V 

XXVI 

Ah, fool ! (juoth she, wLst thou not what it 
is? 

Oft as I sa,\ Osee, Osee, T wis, 

Then mean 1 , that I should he wonderous 
fail! 

That shauK'fully they one and all were 
.slain, 

Whoever against Love mean aught amiss. 130 

XXVII 

And also would I that they all were dead, 
Who do not think in love their life to lead; 
For who is loth the God of Love to obey, 

Is only fit to die, I dare well say, 

And for that cause Osee I cry; take heed f 

XXVIIl 

Ay, quoth the Cuckoo, that is a quaint law, 
TW all must love or die; hut I withdraw, 
And take my leave of all such company, 
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For mine intent it neither is to die, 139 
Nor ever while I live Love’s yoke to draw. 

XXIX 

For lovers of all folk that be alive, 

The most disquiet have and least do thrive ; 
Most feeling have of sorrow, woe and eare. 
And the least welfare eometJi to their share; 
What need is there against tlie truth to 
strive ? 

XXX 

What I quoth she, tliou art all out of thy 
mind, 

That in thy churlishness a cause canst find 
To s^K*ak of Love’s true Servants in tliis 
mood ; 

For in this world no services is so good 
To every wight that gentle is of kind, njo 

XXXI 

For thereof comes all goodness and all 
worth; 

All gentiless and honour thence come forth; 
Thence worship comes, content and true 
heart’s plejLsnn*, 

And full-assurt'd trust, joy without measure, 
And jollity, fresh cheerfulness, and miidli ; 

XXXII 

And bounty, lowliness, and courtesy. 

And seemliness, and faithful company, 

And dreiwl of shame that will not do amiss; 
For he that faithfidly Love’s servant is, 
Rather than be disgi’aced, would chuse to 
die. loo 

XXXIII 

And that the very truth it is which I 
Now say — in such belief 1 ’ll live ami 
die; 

And Cuckoo, do thou so, by my a<lviec. 
Then, quoth she, let me lUM'er hope for 
bliss, 

Jf with that counsel 1 do e’er comply, 
XXXIV 

Good Nightingale ! thou speakest wondrous 
fair. 

Yet for all that, the truth is fomid else- 
where; 

For Love in young folk is but rage, I wis: 
And Love in old folk a great dotage is ; 
Wko most it useth, him ’t will most im- 
pair. ,70 
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XXXV 

For thereof come all contraries to gladness ! 
Thence sickness comes, and ovfFwhelining 
sadness, 

Mistrust and jealousy, despite, debate, 
Dishonour, shame, envy importunate. 

Pride, anger, mischief, poverty, and mad- 
ness. 

XXXVI 

Loving is aye an office of desjiair. 

And one thing is therein which is not fair; 
For whoso gets of love a little bliss, 

Lnless it ahvay stay Avith him, I wis 179 
lie may full soon go with an old man’s hair. 

XXXVIT 

And, therefore. Nightingale ! do thou keep 
nigh, 

For trust me well, in spite of thy ([uaint 
cry, 

If long time from thy mate thou be, or far, 
Thou ’It be as others that forsaken are; 
Then shalt thou raise a clamour as do I. 

XXXVllI 

Fie, quoth she, on thy name, Bird ill be- 
seen ! 

The God of Love afflict thee with all teen, 
For thou art w’orse than mad a thousand 
fold ; 

For many a one hath virtues manifold, 

Who had been nought, if Love had never 
been. 190 

XXXIX 

For evermore his servants Love amendeth, 
And he from every blemish them defendeth; 
And maketh them to burn, as in a fire, 

In loyalty, and worshipful desire. 

And, when it likes him, joy enough them 
sendeth. 

XL 

Tliou Nightingale ! the Cuckoo said, be still. 
For Love no reason hath but his own will; — 
For to th’ untrue he oft gives ease and joy; 
True lovers doth so bitterly annoy, 

He lets them perish through that grievous 

ill. 200 

XLI 

With such a master would I never be; 

For he, in sooth, is blind, and may not 
see, 
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And knows not when he hurts and when he 
heals; 

Within thi^ court full seldom Truth avails, 
So diverse in his wilfulness is he. 

XLII 

Then of the Nightingale did I take note. 
How from her inmost heart a sigh she 
brought, 

And said, Alas ! that ever I was horn, 

Not one word have I now, 1 am so forlorn, — 
And with that word, she into tears burst out. 

XLIII 

Alas, alas ! my very heart will break, 211 
Quoth she, to hear this churlish bird thus 
speak 

Of Love, and of his holy services; 

Now, God of Love; thou help me in some 
wise. 

That vengeance 011 this Cuckoo I may 
wreak. 

XLIV 

And so methought I started up anon, 

And to the brook I i*au and got a stone, 
Which at the Cuckoo lianlily I cast. 

And he for dread did Hy away ful 1 fast ; 2 19 
And glad, in sooth, was I when he was gone. 

XLV 

And as he flew, the Cuckoo, ever and aye. 
Kept crying “ Farewell ! — farewell, Pop- 
injay ! ” 

As if in scornful mockery of me ; 

And on I hunted him from tree to tree. 

Till he was far, all out of siglit, away. 

XLVT 

Then straightway came the Nightingiile to 
me, 

And said, Forsooth, my friend, do I thank 
thee. 

That thou wert near to rescue me; mid 
now, 

Unto the God of Love I make a vow, 229 
That all this May I will thy songstress be. 

XLVII 

Well satisfied, I thanked her, and she said, 
By this mishap no longer be dismayed. 
Though thou the Cuckoo heard, ere thou 
heard’st me ; 

Yet if I live it shall amended be, 

When next May comes, if I am not afraid. 


XLVIII 

And one thing will I counsel thee als6. 

The Cuckoo trust not thou, nor his Love’s 
saw; 

All that she said is an outrageous lie. 

Nay, nothing shall me bring thereto, quoth 
I» 239 

For Love, and it hath done me mighty woe. 

XLIX 

Yea, hath it ? use, quoth she, this medicine ; 
This May-time, every day before thou dine, 
Go look on the fresh daisy; then say I, 
Although for pain thou may’st be like to 
die. 

Thou wilt be eased, and less wilt droop and 
pine. 

L 

And mind always that thou be good and 
true, 

And I will sing one song, of many new, 

For love of thee, as loud as I may cry; 

And then did she begin this song full high, 
“ Beshrew all them that are in love untrue.” 

LI 

And soon as sla; had sung it to the end, 251 
Now farewell, quoth she, for I hence must 
wend ; 

And, (jckI of Love, that can right well and 
may. 

Send unto thee as mickle joy this (hiy, 

As ever he to Lover yet did send. 

LI I 

Thus take.s the Nightingale her leave of 
me ; 

I pray to God with her always to be, 

And joy of love to send her evermore; 

And shield us from the Cuckoo and her lore, 
I'or there is not so false a bird as she. 2O0 

LIII 

Forth then she flew, the gentle Nightingale, 
To all the lairds that lo<lged within that 
dale, 

And gathered each and all into one place; 
And them besought to hear her doleful case 
And thus it was that she began her tale. 

LIV 

The Cuckoo — ’t is not well that I should 
hide 

How she and I did each the other chide, 
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And without ceasing, since it was daylight; 
And now I pray you all to do me right 269 
Of that false Bird whom Love can not abide. 

LV 

Then spake one Bird, and full assent all 
gave; 

Tliis matter asketh counsel good as gmve, 
For birds we are — all here togetlier brouglit ; 
And, in good sooth, the Cuckoo here is not; 
And therefore we a Pai'liament will have. 

LVI 

And thereat shall the Eagle be our Lord, 
And other Peers whose names are on record ; 
A summons to the Cuckoo shall be sent, 
And judgment there be given; or that intent 
Failing, we finally shall make accord. 2S0 

LVII 

And all this shall be done, without a nay, 
The morrow after Saint V^ile 11 tine’s day, 
Under a maple that is well besechi. 

Before the chamber- window of the Queen, 
At Woodstock, on the meadow green and 

gay- 

LVI II 

She thank ('‘d them; and then her leave she 
took. 

And fiew into a hawthorn by that brook; 
And there she sate and sung — upon that 
tree — 

For term of life Love shall have hold of 
me ” — 

80 loudly, that I with that song awoke. 290 

Unlearned Book and rude, as w'ell I know, 
For beauty thou hast none, nor ekxpience, 
Who did on thee the hardiness bestow 
To appear before my Lady ? hut a sense 
Thou surely hast of her benevolence, 
Whereof her hourly bearing j)roof doth 

ror of all good she is the best alive. 

Alas, poor Book ! for thy nnw-orthiness, 

To show to her some pleasant meanings 
writ 

In winning words, since through her gen- 
tiless, 300 

Thee she accepts as for her service fit I 
Oh ! it repents me I have neither wit 
Nor leisure unto thee more worth to give; 
For of all good she is the best alive. 


Beseech her meekly with all lowliness, 
Though I be far from her I reverence, 

To think upon my truth and stedfastness, 
And to abridge my sorrow’s virience, 
Caused by the wish, as knows your sapience, 
She of her liking proof to me would give; 
For of all good she is the best alive. 31 1 

l’envoy 

Pleasure’s Aurora, Day of gladsoineness ! 
Luna by night, with heavenly influence 
Illmniiicd I root of beauty and goodnesse, 
Write, and allay, bv v<>ur beneficence, 

My sighs breatlied forth in silence, — com- 
fort give ! 

Since of all good, you are tiie best alive. 
EXPLICIT 

TROILUS AND CRESIDA 

EKOM CHAUCER 

1801. 1842 

Next morning Troilus began to clear 
lli.s eyes* from sleep, at the fii-st break of 
<lav. 

And unto Pandarus, his own Brother dear, 
Ft)r love of God, full piteously did say, 

We must the Palace see of Cresida; 

F'or since Ave yet may have no other fea>st, 
Let ns behold her Palace at the lea.st ! 

And thciM'withal to cover liis intent 
A cause he found into the ’Fown to go, 

And they right forth to Cresid’s Palace 
went; 10 

Rut, Loi-d, this sim])le Troilus was woe, 
Him thought his sorrowful heart would 
break in two; 

For when he saw lier doors fast bolted all, 
Well nigh for sorrow down he ’gan to fall. 

Therewith when this true Lover ’gan be- 
hold, 

How shut was every w'indow of the place. 
Like frost he thought liis hetu*t was icy 
cold; 

For wdiich, with changed, pale, and deadly 
face, 

Without word uttered, forth he *gan to 
pace; 

And on his purpose bent so fast to ride, 20 
That no wight his eoutiuuance espied. 
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Then said he thus, — O Palace desolate ! 

0 house of houses, once so richly dight ! 

O Palace empty and disconsolate ! 

Thou of which extinguished is the 

light; 

O Palace whilom day that now art night. 
Thou ought’st to fall and I to die; since 
she 

Is gone who held us both in sovereignty. 

O, of all houses once the crowned boast ! 
Palace illumined with the smi of bliss; 30 ' 
O ring of which the ruby now^ is lost, 1 

0 cause of woe, that cause has been of ' 

bliss: 1 

Yet, since I may no better, would I kiss 
Thy cold doors; but I dare not for this rout; 
Farewell, thou slirinc of which the Saint is 
out. 

j 

Therewith he cast on Pandarus an eye, ; 
With changed face, and piteous to behold ; 
And when he might his time aright espy, 
Aye as he rode, to Pandarus he told 
Both his new sorrow and his joys of old, 40 i 
So piteously, and with so dead a hue, 

That every wight might on his soitow rue. I 

Forth from the spot lie rideth up luul dow'n, 
And everything to his remeinberJuiee 
Caine as he rode by places of the town 
Where he had felt such perfect pleasure 
once. i 

Lo, yonder saw I mine own Lady dance, 

And in that Temple she with lier bright I 
eyes, ^ ^ j 

My Lady dear, first bound me captive-wise. ; 

And yonder with joy-smitten heai't have I 
Heam my own Cresid’s laugh; and once ; 
at play 5* j 

1 yonder saw her eke full blissfully ; 

And yonder once she unto me ’gan say — 
Now, my sweet Troilus, love me weU, I 

pray ! 

And there so graciously did me behold, 

That hers unto the death my heart I hold. 

And at the corner of that self-same house 
Heard I my most beloved Lady dear, 

So womanly, with voice melodious 
Singing so well, so goodly, and so clear, 60 
That in my soul methinks I yet do hear 
The blissful sound; and in that very place 
My Lady first me took unto her grace. 


O blissful God of Love I then thus he cried. 
When I the process have in memory, 

How thou hast wearied me on every side, 
Men thence a book might make, a history; 
What need to seek a conejuest over me. 
Since I am wholly at thy will ? what joy 
Hast thou thy own liege subjects to de- 
stroy ? 70 

Dread Lord ! so fearful when provoked, 
thine ii’e 

Well hast thou wreaked on me by pain and 
grief. 

Now mercy. Lord ! thou know’st well I 
flesire 

Thy grace above all ])leasurcs first and 
chief; 

And live and die I will in thy belief; 

For which I ask for guerdon hut one boon, 
Thai Cresida again thou scud me soon. 

Constrain her h(*art as quickly to retuni. 

As thou dost mine with longing her to see, 
Then know I well that slie would not so- 
journ. 80 

Now', blissful Lord, so cru(d do not be 
Unto the blood of Troy, 1 pray of thee. 

As Juno was unto the Theban blood, 

From whence to Thebes came griefs in mul- 
titude. 

And after thi.s he to the gate did go, 
Whence Cr(*sid rode, as if in haste she w'jis; 
And up and dow n there went, and to and fro. 
And to liiinself full oft he said, alas ! 

From henc(‘ my hojx;, and solax*e forth did 
pass. 

0 would the blissful God now for his joy, 

1 might her see again coming to Troy ! 91 

And u]) to yonder hill was 1 her guide ; 
Alas, and there 1 took of her my leave; 
Yonder I .sfiw' her to her Father ride. 

For very grief of wdiich my heart shall 
cleave ; — 

And hitluT home I came when it was eve; 
And here I dwell an outcast from all joy. 
And shall, unless I see her soon in Troy. 

And of himself did he imagine oft, 

That he was blighted, pale, and waxen less 
Tlian he was wont; and that in whispers 
soft lot 

Men said, what may it be, can no one guess 
Why Troilus hath all this heaviness ? 
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All which he of himself conceited wholly 
Out of his weakness and his melancholy. 


Another time he took into his head, 

That every wight, who in the way pissed 

Had of him ruth, and fancied that they 
said, 

I am right sorry Troilus will die: 

And thus a day or two drove wearily ; 1 10 

As ye have heard ; such life ’gan he to leail 
As one tluit standeth betwixt hope and 
tb'cad. 


For which it pleased him in his songs to 
show 

The occasion of his woe, as best he might; 

And made a litting song, of words but few, 

Somewhat his woeful heart to make more 
light; 

And when he was removed from all men's 
sight, 

With a soft night voice, he of his Lady 
dear, 

That absent was, ’gan sing as ye may hear. 


0 star, of which I lost have all the light, 120 
With a sore heart well ought 1 to bewail. 
That ever dark in torment, night hy night, 
Toward my death with wind 1 steer and 

sail; 

F»)r wliieb upon the tenth night if thou fail 
With thy 1) right beams to guide me but 
one hour. 

My ship and me Charybdis will devoiu*. j 

As soon as he this song had thus sung 
through. 

He fell again into his sorrows old; 

And every night, as wius his wont to do, 
Troilus stood the bright inoou to behold; 130 
And all his trouble to the moon he told, 

And said; I wis, when thou art hornM ' 
anew, | 

1 shall be glad if all the w'orld be true. j 


For when thy horns begin once more to 
spring, 

Then shall she come, that with her bliss 
may bring. • 140 

The day is more, and longer every night 
Than they were wont to be — for be thought 
so; 

And that the sun did take his course not 
right, 

By longer w'ay than he was wont to go; 

And said, 1 am in eonstaiit dread I trow. 
That Phaeton his son is yet alive. 

His too fond father’s ear amiss to drive. 

UjK)n the walls fast also would he walk. 

To the end that he the (Ireeian host might 
see; ,4-^ 

And ever thus he to liimself would talk: — 
Lo ! yonder is my own bright Lady free; 
Or yonder is it that the tents must be; 

And thence does come this air which is so 
sw'cct, 

That in my soul 1 feel the joy of it. 

And eertninly this wind, tluit more and 
more 

By moimuits thus inert'aseth in my face, 

Is of inv Lady’s sighs heavy and sore; 

I prove it thus; for in no other space 
Of all this town, save only in this place, 159 
Feel I a wind, that soimdeth so like pain; 
It saith, Alas, why severed are we twain ? 

A weary wliile in i>aiu he tosseih thus, 

I'ill fully past and gone was the ninth 
night; 

And ever at his side stood Pandarus, 

Who busily made us(‘ of all his might 
To eoinfori him, and make his heart more 
light; 

Giving him always hope, that she the 
morrow 

Of the tenth day will come, and end his 
sorrow'. 


Thy horns were old as now upon that 
morrow, 

When hence did journey my bright Lady 
dear. 

That cause is of my torment and my sor- 
row; 

For which, oh, gentle Luna, bright and 
clear; 

For love of God, run fast above thy sphere; 


THE SAILOR'S MOTHER 
1802. 1807 

Written at Town-end, Grasmere. I met this 
woman near the Wishiiig-gate, on the high- 
road that then led from Grasmere to Amble- 
side. Her appearance was exactly aa here 
described, and such was her account, nearly to 
the letter. 
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ALICE FELL 


Okk mormiig (raw it was and wet — 

A foggy day in winter time) 

A \\u>man on the road I met, 

Not ol^, though something past her 
prime: 

Majestic in lier person, tall and straight; 

And like a Roman matron’s was her mien 
and gait. 

The ancient spiiit is not dead; 

Old times, thought I, are breathing there; 
Proud was I that my country bred 
Such strength, a dignity so fair: lo 

She begged an alms, like one in poor 
estate ; 

I looked at her again, nor did my pride 
abate. 

When from these lofty thoughts I woke, 

** What is it,” said I, ** that yt)u bear, 
Beneath the covert of your Cloak, 
Protected from this cold damp aii* ? ” 

She answered, soon as she the question 
heard, 

“A simple burthen, Sii*, a little Siiigiiig- 
bii-d.” 

And, thus continuing, she said, 

“ I had a Son, who many a day 20 

Sailed on the seas, but he is dead; 

In Denmark he was cast away: 

And I have travelled weary miles to 
see ! 

If aught which he had owned might still ! 
remain for me. 

“The bii'd and cage they both were 
his: j 

*T was my Son’s bii*d ; and neat and 
trim 

He kept it; many voyages 
The singing-bird luid gone with him; 
When last he sailed, he left the bird 
behind; 

From bodings, as might be, that hung upon 
his mind. 30 

“ He to a fellow-lodger’s care 
Had left it, to be watched and fed, 

And pipe its song in safety; — there 
I found it when my Son was dead; 

And now, God help me for my little 
wit ! 

I bear it with me, Sir; — he took so much 
delight in it.” 


ALICE I'ELL 

OR, POVERTY 

1802. 1807 

Written to gratify Mr. Graham of Ghisgow, 
brother of the Author of “ The Sabbath.” He 
was a zealous coadjutor of Mr. Clarkson, and a 
man of ardent humanity. The incident had 
liappened to himself, and he urged me to put 
it into verse, for humanity's sake. The hum- 
bleness, meanness if you like, of the subject, 
together with the homely mode of treating it, 
brought upon me a world of ridicule by the 
small critics, so tliat in policy 1 excluded it 
from many editions of iny Poems, till it was 
restoretl at the request of some of my friends, 
in particular my son-in-law, Edward Quiliinati. 

The ])ost-boy drove with fierce career, 

For threatening clouds the moon had 
drowned ; 

When, as we hurried on, my ear 
Was smitten with a startling sound. 

As if the wind blew many ways, 

I heard the sound, — ancl more and more, 

It seemed to follow with the chaise. 

And still I heard it as before. 

At length 1 to the boy called out; 

He stopped his horses at the word, 10 

But neither cry, nor voice, nor shout, 

Nor aught else* like it, could be lieard. 

The hoy then smacked his wliij), and fast 
The horses scampered through the rain; 
But, hearing sooji ii|K)u the blast 
The cry, I bade him halt again. 

Forthwith alighting on the ground, 

“ Whence comes,” said I, “ this piteous 
moan ? ” 

And there a little Girl I found, 

Sitting behind the chaise, alone. 20 

“ My cloak ! ” no other word she spake, 
But loud and bitterly she went. 

As if her innocent heart would break; 

And down from off her seat she leapt. 

“ Wliat ails yon, child ? ” — she sobbed 
“ Look here ! ” 

I saw it in the wheel entangled, 

A weather-beaten rag as e’er 
From any garden scare-crow dangled. 
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There, twisted between nave and spoke, 

It hung, nor could at once be freed; 30 
But our joint pains unloosed the cloak, 

A miserable rag indeed ! 

‘‘ And whither are you going, child. 
To-night along these lonesome ways ? ” 
<‘To Durham,*^ answered she, half wild — 
Then come with me into the cliaise.*’ 

Insensible to all relief 

Sat the poor girl, and forth did send 

Sob after sob, as if her grief 

Could never, never have an end. 40 

“ My child, in Durham do you dwell ? ” 
She checked herself in her distress. 

And said, “ My name is Alice Fell; 

I ’ill fatherless and motherless. 

And 1 to Durham, Sir, belong.” 

Again, as if the thought would choke 
Her very heart, her grief grew strong; 

And all w’as for her tattered cloak ! 

The chaise drove on; our journey’s end 
Was nigh; and, sitting by inv shle, 50 
As if she had lost her only friend 
She wept, nor would be paidlicd. 

Up to the tavern-door post; 

Of Alice and her grief 1 told; 

And I gave money to the host, 

To buy a new cloak for the old. 

** And let it be of duthl grey. 

As warm a cloak as man can sell ! ” 

Proud creature w-as she the next day. 

The little orphan, Alice Fell I 60 


BEGGARS 
1802. 1807 

Written at Town-end, Grasmere. Met, and 
described to me by my Sister, near the quarry 
at the head of Kydal lake, a place still a chostui 
resort of vagrants travelling with their fami- 
lies. 

She had a tall man’s height or more; 

Her face from summer’s noontide heat 
No lionnet shaded, but she wore 
A mantle, to her very feet 


Descending with a graceful flow, 

And on her head a cap as white as new-fallen 
snow. 

Her skin was of Egyptian brown: 

Haughty, as if her eye had seen 
Its own light to a distance thrown, 

She towered, fit person for a Queen 10 
To lead those ancient Amazonian tiles; 

Or ruling Bandit’s wife among the Grecian 
isles. 

Advancing, forth she stretched her hand 
And begged an alms wdth doleful plea 
That ceased not; on our English land 
Su<*h w'oes, I knew, could never be; 

And yet a boon 1 gave her, for the crea- 
ture 

Was beautiful to see — a weed of glorious 
feature. 

I left her, and pursued my way; 

And soon before me did espy 20 

A pair of little Boys at play. 

Chasing a crimson butterfly; 

The taller followed wdth his hat in hand, 
Wreathed round with yellow flowers the 
gjiyest of the laud. 

The other wore a rimless crown 
With leaves of laurel stuck about; 

And, while both follow^ed uj) and down, 
Each w hooping with a merry shout. 

In their fraternal features I could trace 
Uiupiestiouable lines of that wdld Suppli- 
ant’s face. 30 

Yet they, so blithe of heart, seemed fit 
For finest tasks of earth or air: 

Wings let them have, and they might flit 
Precursors to Aurorji’s car, 

Scattering fresh flowers; though happier 
far, I ween, 

To hunt their fluttering game o’er rock and 
level gi'eeii. 

They dart across my path — but lo, 

Each ready wdth a plaintive whine ! 

Said I, “ not half an hour ago 
Your Mother has had alms of mine.” 40 
“That cannot he,” one answered — “she 
is dead : ” — 

I looked reproof — they saw — but neither 
liuiig his head. 
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TO A BUTTERFLY 


** She has been dead, Sii‘, many a dajr.” — 

“ Hush, boys I you ’re telling me a he: 

It was your Mother, as I say ! ” 

And, in th^ twinkling of an eye, 

“ Come ! Come ! ” cried one, and without 
more ado, 

Off to some other play the joyous Vagrants 
flew I 

TO A BUTTERFLY 
1802. 1807 

Written in the orchard, Town-end, Grasmere. 
My sister and I were parted immediately after I 
the death of our mother, who died in 1778, 
both being very young. 

Stay near me — do not take thy flight ! 

A little longer stay in sight ! 

Much converse do I tind in thee. 

Historian of my infancy ! 

Float near me ; do not yet dejijirt ! | 

Dead times revive in thee: 

Thou brin^’st, gay creature as thou art ! 

A solemn image to my heart, 

My father’s family ! 

Oh ! pleasant, pleasant were the days, 

The time, when, in our childish plays, 

My sister Emmeline and 1 
Together cliased the butterfly ! 

A very hunter did I rush 

Upon the prey : — with leaps and springs 

I followed on from brake to hush; 

But she, God love her, feared to brush 
The dust from off its wings. 

THE EMIGRANT MOTHER 
1802. 1807 

Suggested by what I have noticed in more 
than one French fugitive during the time of 
the French Revolution. If I am not mistaken, 
the lines were composed at S(>ckburn, when I 
was on a visit to Mrs. Wordsworth and her 
brother. 

Once in a lonely hamlet I sojourned 
In which a Laay driven from France did 
dwell; 

The big and lesser griefs with which she 
mourned, 

fn friendship she to me would often tell. 
This Lady, dwelling upon British groimd, 
Where she was childless, daily would repair 


! To a poor neighbouriug cottage; as I found. 
For sake of a young Child whose home was 
there. 

Once having seen her clasp with fond em- 
i brace 

This Child, I chanted to myself a lay, 10 
Endeavouring, in our English tongue, to 
tifice 

Such things a.s she unto the Babe might 
say: 

And thus, from what I heard and knew, or 
guessed, 

My song the workings of her heart ex- 
pressed. 

I 

“ Dear Babe, thou daughter of another, 

One moment let me he thy mother 1 
An infant’s face and looks are thine, 

And sure a mother’s he*art is mine: 
j Thy own dear mother ’s far away, 

I At labour in the liarvest field: ao 

: Thy little sister is at play; — 
j What warmth, what comfort would it yield 
To my i>oor heart, if thou wouldst be 
One little hour a child to me ! 

II 

** Across the waters I am come, 

And I have left a babe at home: 

A long, long way of land and sea ! 

Come to me — 1 ’m no enemy: 

I am the same who at thy side 
Sate yesterday, and nuuie a nest 30 

For tliee, sweet Baby ! — thou hast tried, 
Thou know’st the pillow of my breast; 
Good, good art thou: — alas ! to me 
Far more than I can be to thee. 

III 

“ Here, little Darling, dost thou lie; 

An infant thou, a mother 1 ! 

Mine wilt thou he, tliou hast no fears; 

Mine art thou — spite of these my tears. 
Alas ! before I left the sjiot, 

My baby and its dwelling-place; 40 

The nurse said to me, ‘ Tears should not 
Be shed upon an infant’s face, 

It was unlucky ’ — no, no, no; 

No truth is in them who say so I 

IV 

“ My own dear Little-one will si^h, 

Sweet Babe ! and they will let 1 ^ die. 
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* lie pines,* they *11 say, ‘ it is his doom, 
And yon may see his hour is come.* 

Oh ! had he but thy cheerful smiles. 

Limbs stout as thine, and lips as gay, 50 
Thy looks, thy cunning, and thy wiles, 

And countenance like a summer’s day, 

They would have hopes of him ; — and 
then 

I should behold his face again ! 

V 

'T is gone — like dreams that we forget; 
There was a smile or two — yet — yet 
I can remember tliem, I st'c 
The smiles, worth all tlie world to me. 

Dear Baby ! I mu.st lay the<' down; 

Thou tronblest iiui witli strange alarms; 60 
Smiles hast thou, bright ones of thy own; 

I cannot keep thee in my arms; 

For they confound me ; — where — where is 
That last, that sweetest smih; of his ? 

VI 

“Oh ! how I lov(* thee ! — we will stay 
Together here this <im‘ half tlay. 

My sister’s child, who hears my name, 
From France to slielteriiig Kngland came; 
She with her motlier crossed the sea; 

The babe and mother lu'ar im* dwell : 70 

Yet does my y(*arning heart to thee 
Turn rather, though 1 love her well: 

Rest, little Stranger, rest thee lu«re ! 

Never was any t*hild more dear ! 

VII 

“ — I cannot help it; ill intent 
I *ve none, my pretty Inno<'ent ! 

1 wee]) — 1 know they do thee wrong, 
These tears — and my ]u)or idle tongue. 
Oh, what a kiss was that ! my clu'ek 
How cold it is ! but thou art good; So 

Thine eyes are on me — they would S])eak, 
I think, to help me if tlu'y lanild. 

Blessings ujkui that soft, w'arm face, 

My heart again is in its plact' ! 

VIII 

“While thou art mine, my little Love, 

This cannot be a sorrowful grove; 
Contentment, hope, and mother’s glee, 

I seem to find them all in thee: 

Here *s grass to play with, hero are flowers; 
I *11 call thee by my darling’s name ; 90 

Thou hast, I think, a look of ours, 

Thy features seem to me the same; 


His little sister thou shalt be; 

And, when once more my home I see, 

I *11 tell him many tales of ^jjhee.** 

“MY HEART LEAPS UP WHEN 
1 BEHOLD** 

1802. 1807 

Written at Town-end, Grasmere. 

My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky: 

So was it when my life began; 

So Ls it now I am a man; 

So be it when I shall grow old, 

Or let me die ! 

The Child is father of the Man; 

And 1 could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 

“AMONG ALL LOVELY THINGS 
MY LOVE HAD BEEN*’ 

1802. 1807 

Among all lovely things my Love had been; 
Had noted well the stars, all tlowers that 
grew 

About her home; but she had never seen 
A glow-worm, never one, and this I knew. 

While riding near her home one stormy 
night 

A singh* glow-worm did I chance to espy;. 

I gave a fervent welcome to the sight, 

And from my horse 1 leapt; great joy liad I. 

I" 1)011 a leaf tlie glow-worm did I lay, 

Tt> bear it with me through the stormy 
night: 

And, as btd’ore, it shone without dismay; 
Albeit |)utting forth a fainter light. 

When to the dwelling of my Love I came, 

I went into the orchard (piietly; 

Ami left the glow-worm, blessing it by name. 
Laid safely by itself, beneath a tree. 

The whole next day, I hoped, and hoped 
with fear; 

At night the glow-worm shone beneath the 
tree ; 

I led my Lucy to the spot, “ Look here,” 
Oh ! joy it was for her, and joy for me ! 
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WRITTEN IN MARCH 


WRITTEN IN MARCH 

WHILE KESTING ON THE BRIDGE AT 
THE Fo6r OF brother’s WATER 

1802. 1807 

Extempore. This little poem was a favour- 
ite with Joanna Baillie. 

The Cock is crowing, 

The stream is flowing, 

The small birds twitter, 

The lake doth glitter, 

The green field sleeps in the sun; 

The oldest and youngest 
Are at work with the strongest; 

The cattle are grazing, 

Their heads never raising; 

There are forty feeding like one ! 

Like an army defeated 
The snow hath retreated. 

And now doth fare ill 
On the top of the bare hill; 

The ploughboy is whooping — anon — anon: 
There’s joy in the mountains; 

There ’s life in the fountains ; 

Small clouds are sailing, 

Blue sky prevailing; 

The rain is over and gone I 


THE REDBREAST CHASING THE 
BUTTERFLY 

1802. 1807 

Observed, as described, in the then beautiful 
orchard, Town-end, Grasmere. 

Art thou the bird whom Man loves 
best, 

The pious bird with the scarlet breast, 

Our little English Robin; 

The bird that comes about our doors 
When Autumn-winds are sobbing ? 

Art thou the Peter of Norway Boors ? 
Their Thomas in Finland, 

And Russia far inland ? 

The bird, that by some name or other 
All men who know thee <‘all their brother, 
The darling of children and men ? 1 1 

Could Father Adam open his eyes 
And see this sight beneath the skies, 

He ’d wish to close them again. 


— If the butterfly knew but his friend. 
Hither his flight he would bend; 

And And his w'ay to me. 

Under the branches of the tree: 

In and out, he darts about; 

Can this be the bird, to man so good, 20 
That, after their bewildering, 

Covered with leaves the little children. 

So painfully in the wood ? 

What ailed thee, Robin, that thou could’st 
pursue 

A beaiitiful creature, 

That is gentle by nature ? 

Beneath the summer sky 
From flower to flower let him fly; 

’T is all that he w’ishes to do. 29 

The eheerer Thou of our in-<loor sadness, 
He is thtj friend of our summer gladness: 
What hinders, then, that ye should be 
Playmates in the sunny weather, 

And fly about in ih(‘ air together ! 

His beautiful wings in crimson arc drest, 

1 A crimson as bright as tliiiie own: 

I Would'st thou be hap]>y iii thy nest, 

O pious Bird ! wliom man loves best, 

, Love him, or leave him alone 1 


! TO A BUTTERFLY 

I 

1802. 1807 

I Written in the orchard, Town-end, Grasmere. 

I 

I I ’vK watched you now a full half-hour, 

‘ Self-})oised upon that yellow flower; 

And, little Butterfly ! indeed 
I know not if you sleep or feed, 
flow motionless ! — not frozen seas 
Mf>re motionless ! and then 
Wliat joy awaits you, when the breeze 
Hath found you out among the trees, 

And calls you forth again ! 

This plot of orchard-ground is ours; 

My trees they are, my sister’s flowers; 
Here rest your wings w^heii they are 
weary ; 

Here hnlge as in a sanctuary I 
Come oftem to us, fear no wrong; 

Sit near us on the bough ! 

We ’ll talk of sunshine and of song, 

And summer days, when wo were yoimg; 
Sweet childish days, that were as long 
As twenty days are now. 
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FORESIGHT 
1802. 1807 

Also composed in the orchard^ Town-end, 
Grasmere. 

That is work of waste and ruin — 

Do tis Chfirles and I are doing ! 
StrawbeiTy-blossoins, one and all. 

We must spare them — hens are many: 
Look at it — the flower is small, 

Small and low, though fair as any: 

Do not touch it ! summers two 
I am older, Amie, than you. 

Pull the primrose, sister Anne f 

Pull as many as you can. 10 

— Here an; (biisies, take your fill ; 

Pansies, and the cuckoo-flower: 

Of the lofty daffodil 

Make your bed, or iriake your bower; 

Fill your lap, and fill your bosom ; 

Only spare the strawberry-blossom ! 

Primroses, the Spring may love them 
Summer knows but little of them: 

Violets, a barren kind. 

Withered on the ground must lie ; 20 

Daisies leave no fruit behind 
When the pretty flowerets die; 

Pluck them, and another year 
As many will be blowing here. 

God has given a kindlier power 
To the favoured strawberry-flower. 

Hither soon as spring is fled 
You and Charles and I will walk; 

Lurking berries, ripe and red, 

Then will hang on every stalk, 30 

Each within its leafy bower; 

And for that promise spare the flower ! 


TO THE SMALL CELANDINE 
1802. 1807 

Written at Town-end, Grasmere. It is re- 
markable that this flower, coming out so early 
in the spring as it does, and so bright and 
beautiful, and in such profusion, should not 
have been noticed earlier in English verse. 
What adds much to the interest that attends 
it is its habit of shutting itself up and open- 
ing out according to the degree of light and 
temperature of the air. 


Pansies, lilies, kingcups, daisies, 

Let them live upon their praises; 

Long as there *s a sun that sjts. 
Primroses will have their glbry; 

Long as there are violets, 

They will have a place in story: 

There ’s a flower that shall be mine, 

’T is the little Celandine. 

Eyes of some men travel far 

For the finding of a star; 10 

Up and down the heavens they go, 

Men that keep a mighty rout ! 

I hn as great as they, I trow, 

Since the day I fomid thee out, 

Little Flower ! — I ’ll make a stir, 

Ivike a sage astronomer. 

Modest, yet witlial an Elf 
Bold, and lavish of thyself ; 

Since we needs must first have met 
I have seen thee, high and low, *0 
Thirty years or more, and yet 
’T was a face I did not know; 

Thou hast now, go where I may, 

Fifty greetings in a day. 

Ere a leaf is on a bush, 

In the time before the thrush 
Has a thought about her nest, 

Thou wilt come with half a call, 
Spreading out thy glossy breast 
Like a careless Prodigal; 30 

Telling tales about the sun, 

When we ’ve little warmth, or none. 

Poets, vain men in their mood I 
Trjivel with the multitude: 

Never heed them; I aver 
That they all are wanton wooers; 

But the thrifty cottager, 

Who stirs little out of doors, 

Joys to spy thee near her home; 

Spring is coming, Thou art come ! 40 

Comfort have thou of thy merit, 
Kindly, unassuming Spirit ! 

Cartdess of thj’^ neighbourhood, 

Thou dost .show thy pleasant face 
On the moor, and in the wood, 

In the lane ; — there ’s not a place, 
How'soever mean it be, 

But ’t is good enough for thee. 

Ill befall the yellow flowers. 

Children of the flaring hours ! %o 
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Buttercups, that will be seen, 

Whether we will see or no; 

Others, too, of lofty mien; 

They have done as worldlings do, 
Taken praise that should be thine, 
Little, humble Celandiue ! 

Prophet of delight and mii’th, 
Ill-requited upon earth; 

Herald of a mighty baud, 

Of a joyous train ensuing, 60 

Serving at my heart’s conitnand, 

Tasks that are no tasks renewing, 

I will sing, as doth behove, 

Hymns in praise of what I love ! 


TO THE SAME FLOWER 

1802. 1807 

Pleasures newly found are sweet 
When they lie about our feet: 
February last, my heart 
First at sight of thee was glad; 

All unheard of as thou art, 

Thou must needs, I think, h«av<j had, 
Celandine ! and long ago, 

Praise of which I nothing know. 

I have not a doubt but he, 

Whosoe’er the man miglit be, 10 

WTio the first with pointed rays 
(Workman worthy to be sainted) 

Set the sign-board in a blaze. 

When the rising sun he painted 
Took the fancy from a glance 
At thy glittering countenance. 

Soon as gentle breezes bi‘ing 
News of winter’s vanishing. 

And the children build their bowers. 
Sticking ’kerchief-plots of mould 20 

All about with full-blown flowers. 
Thick as sheep in shepherd’s fold ! 
With the proudest thou art there, 
Mantling in the tiny square. 

Often have I sighed to raeaaure 
By myself a lonely pleasure. 

Sighed to think, I read a book 
Only read, perhaps, by me; 

Yet I long could overlook 

Thy bright coronet and Thee, 30 

And thy arch and wily ways, 

And thy store of other praise. 


Blithe of heart, from week to week 
Thou dost play at hide-and-seek; 

While the patient primrose sits 
Like a beggar in the cold, 

Thou, a flower of wiser wits, 

Slipp’st into thy sheltering hold; 

Liveliest of the vernal train 

When ye all are out again. 40 

Drawn by what j^culiar spell, 

By what charm of sight or smell, 

Does the dim-eyed curious Bee, 
Labouring for her waxen cells, 

Fondly settle upon Tliee 
Prized above all buds and bells 
Opening daily at thy side, 

By the season multiplied ? 

Thou art not beyond the moon, 

But a thing “ beneath our shoon: ” 50 

Let the b(»ld Discoverer thrid 
In bis bark the polar sea; 

Hear who will a pyramid; 

Pr«aLse it is enough for me, 
if there be but three or four 
Who will love my little Flower. 

RESOLUTION AND INDE- 
PENDENCE 

1 802. 1 807 

Written at Town-end, Grasmere. This old 
Man 1 met si few hundred yards from my cot- 
tage ; and the account of him is t;ikeii from 
his own mouth. 1 was iu the state of feeling 
described in the beginning of the poem, while 
crossing over Barion Fell from Mr. Clarkson’s, 
at the foot of Ullswater, towards Askbum. 
The image of the hme I then observed on the 
ridge of the Fell. 


There was a roaring in the wind all night; 

The rain came heavily and fell in floods; 

But now the sun is rising calm and bright; 

The birds are singing in the distant woods; 

Over his own sweet voice the Stock-dove 
broods; 

The Jay makes answer as the Magpie 
chatters; 

And all the air is filled with pleasant noise 
of waters. 

11 

All things that love the sun are out of doors; 

The sky rejoices in the morning’s birth; 
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The grass is bright with rain-drops; — on 
the moors u> 

The hare is rimning races in her mirth; 

And with her feet she from the plashy 
earth 

Raises a mist, that, glittering in the sun, 
Runs with lier all the way, wherever she 
doth run. 

in 

I was a Traveller then upon the moor, 

I saw the liare that raced about with joy; 

I heard the woods and distant waters roar; 
Or heard them not, as ha])]>y as a hoy: 

The pleasant season did iny heart employ : 
My old remembrances went from me wholly; 
And all the ways of men, so vain and mtd- 
ancholy. 21 

IV 

But, as it sometimes chaneetli, from the 
might 

Of joy ill minds that can no fui’th(‘r go. 

As high as we have mounti‘d in delight 
III our dejection do wo sink as low ; 

To me that morning did it ha}>]H*n so; 

And fears and fancies thick upon me came; 
Dim siidness — and blind thoughts, I know 
not, nor could name. 

V 

I heard the sky-lark w^arliliiig in the sky ; 
And I bethought me of the playful hare: 
Even such a happy Child of earth am I; 
Even as these blissful creatures do I fare ; 
Far from the world I walk, and from all 
care ; 

But there may come another day to me — 
Solitude, pain of heart, distress, and poverty. 

VI 

My whole life I have lived in pleasant 
thought, 

As if life/s business were a summer mood; 
As if all needful things woiihl come un- 
sought 

To genial faith, still rich in gonial good; 
But how can He exjiect that others should 
Build for him, sow for him, and at his call 
Love him, who for himself will take no heed 
at all ? 42 

VII 

I thought of Chatterton, the marvellous Boy, 
The sleepless Soul that perished in his 
pride; 


Of Him who walked in glory and in joy 
Following his plough, along the mountain- 
side : 

By our own spirits are we deified: 

We Poets ill our youth begin in gladness; 
But thereof come in the end despondency 
and madness. 

VIII 

Now, whether it were by peculiar grace, 50 
A leading from above, a something given, 

Y ct it befell, that, in this lonely place, 
When I with these untoward thoughts had 
striven, 

1 Beside a pool hare to the eye of heaven 
I saw a Man before mo unawares: 

The oldest man he seemed that ever wore 
grey hairs. 

IX 

As a huge stone is sometimes seen to lie 
Couched on the bald top of an eminence; 
Wonder to all who do the same espy, 

By what means it could thither come, and 
whence ; 60 

So that it seems a thing endued with sense: 
Like a sea-beast crawled forth, that on a 
shelf 

Of rock or sand reposeth, there to sim itself; 

X 

Such seemed this Man, not all alive nor 
dead. 

Nor all Uvsleep — in his extreme old age: 
His bcKly was bent double, feet and head 
Coming together in life’s pilgrimage; 

As if some dire constraint of pain, or rage 
Of sickness felt by him in times long past, 
A more than human weight upon his frame 
had cast. 70 

XI 

Himself he propped, limbs, body, and pale 
face, 

Upon a long grey staff of shaven wood: 
And, still as I drew near with gentle pace, 
I^oii the margin of that moorish flood 
Motionh\ss as a. cloud the old Man stood, 
That hearcth not the loud winds when they 
call 

And moveth all together, if it move at all. 

XII 

At length, himself unsettling, he the pond 
Stirred with his staff, and fixedly did look 
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“I GRIEVED FOR BUONAPARTfi” 


Upon the muddy water, which he conned, 
As if he had been readinjg^ in a book: 81 

And now4^ stranger’s privilege I took; 

And, drawing to liis side, to liim did say, 

“ This morning gives us promise of a glo- 
rious day. 

XIII 

A gentle answer did the old Man make. 

In courteous speech which forth he slowly 
drew: 

And him with fimthcr words I thus bespake, 
** What occupation do you tliere pursue ? 
This is a lonesome place for one like you.” 
Ere he replied, a flash of mild surprise 90 
Broke from the sable orbs of his yet-vivid 
eyes, 

XIV 

His words came feebly, from a feeble chest, 
But each in solemn order followed each, 
With something of a loft;y utterance drest — 
Choice word and measured phrase, above 
the reach 

Of ordinary men; a stately a])ecch; 

Such as gi*ave Livers do in Scotland use, 
Beligious men, who give to God and man 
their dues. 

XV 

He told, that to tliesc waters he had eoinc 
To gather leeches, being old and jx)or: 100 
Employment hazardous and wearisome ! 
And he had many hardshi]is to endure: 
From pond to pond he roamed, from moor 
to moor; 

Housing, with God’s good help, by choice or 
chance. 

And in this way he gained an honest main- 
tenance. 

XVI 

The old Man still stood talking by my side ; 
But now his voice to me was like a stream 
Scarce heard; nor word from word could 
I divide ; 

And the whole body of the Man did seem 
Like one whom I had met with in a (b*eam ; 
Or like a man from some far region sent. 
To give me human strength, by apt admon- 
ishment. 113 

XVII 

My former thoughts returned: the fear that 
kills; 

And hope that is unwilling to be fed; 


Cold, pain, and labour, and all fleshly ills; 
And mighty Poets in their misery dead. 

— Perplexed, and longing to be comforted, 
IVfy question eagerly did I renew, 

“ How is it that you live, and what is it you 
do?” 

XVIII 

He with a smile did then his words repeat; 
And saitl, that, gathering leeches, far and 
wide 121 

He travelled; stirring thus above his feet 
The waters of tlie pools wdiere they abide. 

“ Once I could meet with them on every 
side ; 

But they have dwindled long by slow decay; 
Yet still I iK‘rsevere, and find them where I 
may.” 

XIX 

While he was talking thus, the lonely ])lace. 
The old Plan’s shape, and speech — all trou- 
bled me: 

In my mind’s eye I secimxl to see him pace 
About the weary moors continually, 130 
Wandering about alone and silently. 

While I tliesc tliouglits within myself pur- 
sued, 

He, liaving iiiadi* a pause, the same discourse 
renewed. 

XX 

And .soon witli this he other matter blended, 
Cheerfully uttered, wdth deineanoiir kind, 
Hut.stjilcly in the main; and when he ended, 
1 could have laughed myself to scorn to 
find 

In that deen^pit Man so firm a mind. 

God,” said J, “ be my help and stay se- 
cure ; 

I ’ll think of tlui Leech-gatherer on the 
lonely moor ! ” 140 


GRIEVED FOR BUONAPARTE” 
1802. 1807 

I GRiEVKD for Buouajxirti^, with a vain 
And an unthinking grief ! The tenderest 
mo(Kl 

Of that Man’s mind — what can it be ? 
what food 

Fed his first hopes ? what knowledge could 
he gain ? 
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Tis not in battles that from youth we 
train 

The Governor who must be wise and good, 
And temper with the sternness of tlie brain 
Thoughts motherly, and meek as woman- 
hood. 

Wisdom doth live with children round her 
knees: 

Books, leisure, perfect freedom, and the 
talk 

Man holds with week-day man in the hourly 
walk 

Of the mind’s business: these are the 
degrees 

By which true Sway doth mount; this is 
the stalk 

True Power doth gi‘ow on; and lier rights 
are these. 

A FAREWELL 
1802. 1815 

Composed just before my sister and I ^\ent 
to fetch Mrs, Words\\orth from Gallow-hill, 
near Scarborough. 

Farkwkll, thou little Nook of mountain- 
ground, 

Thou rocky corner in the lowest .stair 
Of that magnificent tcniph* which doth 
bound 

One side of our whole vale with grandeur 
rare ; 

Sweet gfirden-orcluird, cuiinontly fair, 

The loveliest spot that man hatli ever 
found, 

Farewell ! — we leave thee to Heaven’s 
jwaeeful care, 

Thee, and the Cottage which thou dost 
surround. 

Our boat is safely anchored by the shore. 
And there will safely ride when wt* are 
gone ; 10 

The flowering shrubs that deck onr humble 
door 

Will prosper, tho\igh untended and alone: 
Fields, goods, and far-off chattels we have 
none: 

These naiTow bounds contain our private 
store 

Of things earth makes, and sun doth shine 
upon ; 

Here are they in our sight — we have no 
more. 


Sunshine and shower be with you, bud and 
belli 

For two months now in vain Wfe shall be 
sought: 

We leave you here in solitude to dwell 
With these our latest gifts of tender 
thought; 20 

Thou, like the morning, in thy saffron coat, 
Bright gowan, and marsh-marigold, fare- 
well ! 

Whom from the borders of the Lake we 
brought, 

And placed together near our rocky Well. 

We go for One to whom ye will be dear; 
And she will prize tliis Bower, this Indian 
shed, 

Our own contrivance, Building without 
jw‘,er ! 

— A gentle Maid, whose heart is lowly bred, 
Whose pleasiu*es are in wild fields gatherisd, 

I With joyousness, and with a thoughtful 
cheer, 30 

Will come to you; to you herself will wed; 
And love the ble.sscd life that we lead here. 

Dear Spot ! which we have watched with 
tender heed, 

Bringing thee ciio.sen plants and blossoms 
blown 

Among the distant mountains, flower and 
weed, 

Which thou hast taken to thee as thy own, 
Making all kindness registered and known; 
Thou for our sakes, though Nature’s child 
imUMnl, 

Fair in thvstdf and beautiful alone, 

Ila.st taken gifts which thou dost little 
need. 40 

And () most constant, yet most fickle Place, 
j Thou h;ist thy wayward moods, as thou 
I dost sliow 

I To them who look not daily on thj" face; 
Who, being loved, in love no bounds dost 
know, 

And siiv’st, when we forsake thee, “Let 
them go ! ” 

Thou easy-hearted Thing, with thy wild race 
Of weeds and flowers, till we return be slow, 
And travel wdth the year at a soft pace. 

Help us to tell Her tales of years gone by, 
And this sweet spring, the best beloved and 
best; so 
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Joy will be flown in its mortality; 

Something must stay to tell us of the rest. 
Here, thi^ged with primroses, the steep 
rock’s breast 

Glittered at evening like a starry sky; 

And in this bush our spaiTow built her nest, 
Of which I sting one song that will not die. 

O happy Gai'den ! whose seclusion deep 
Hath been so friendly to industrious liours; 
And to soft slumbers, that did gently steep 
Our spirits, carrying with them dreams of , 
flowers, ho 

And wild notes warbled among leafy boivers ; | 
Two burning months let summer overleap, | 
And, coming back with Her who will be j 
ours, ! 

Into thy bosom we again shall creep. j 

! 

“THE SUN HAS LONG BEEN 
SET ” 

1802. 1807 

Keprinted at the request of iny Sister, in j 
whose presence the lines were thrown off. 

This Impromptu appeared, many year-s ago, ; 
among the Author’s poems, from which, in sub- 
sequent editions, it was excluded. 

The sun has long been set, 1 

The stars ai'e out by twos and threes, j 
The little birds arc piping yet ! 

Among the bushes and trees; 

There ’s a cuckoo, and one or two thrushes, | 
And a fai'-off wind that rushes, I 

And a sound of water that gushes, j 

And the cuckoo’s sovereign ery 
Fills till the hollow of the .sky. 

Who would “ go parading ” 

In London, “ and masquerading,” 

On such a night of June ! 

With that beautiful soft half-moon, | 

And all these innocent blisses ? 

On such a night as this is ! 

COMPOSED UPON WESTMIN- 
STER BRIDGE, Sept. 3, 1802 

1802. 1807 

Written on the roof of a coach, on my way 
to France. 

Earth has not anything to show more fair; 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty : 


This City now doth, like a garment, wear 
The beauty of the morning; silent, bare. 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples 
lie 

Open unto the flelds, and to the sky; 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless 
air. 

Never did sim more beautifully steep 
In his first splendour, valley, rook, or hill; 
Ne’er saw 1 , never felt, a cfilm so deep ! 
The river glideth at his own sweet will: 
Dear God ! tin* very houses seem asleep; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still ! 


COMPOSED BY THE SEA-SIDE, 
NLAK CALAIS, August 1802 

1S02. 1S07 

Fair Star of evening, Splendour of the west. 

Star of m\ (’ountry ! — on the horizon’s 
brink 

Thou hfing(‘St, stoojnng, as might seem, to 
sink 

On England’s bosom; yet well pleased to 
rest, 

Meanwhile, and be to her a glorious crest 

Conspieuoiis to the Nations. Thou, 1 tliink, 

Should’st be my Country’s emblem; and 
shotild’st wink, 

Briglit Star ! with laughter on her ban- 
ners, diest 

In thy fresh beauty. I’liere ! that dusky 
spot 

Beneath tlu'e, that is England ; there she lies. 

Blessings lx* 011 > ou both ! one hope, one lot, 

One life, one glory ! — I, with n»any a fear 

For my dear (!ountry, nuiny heartfelt .sighs, 

Among men wlm do not love her, linger 
here. 


CALAIS, August 1802 
1802. 1807 

Is it a r(‘ed that ’s shaken by the wind, 

Or what is it tliat ye go foidh to sec ? 

Lords, lawyers, statesmen, sipiires of low 
degree, 

Men known, and men unknown, sick, lame, 
and blind, 

Post forward all, like creatures of one kind, 

Withiirst-fruit offerings crowd to bend the 
knee 

In France, before the new-born Majesty. 
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’T is ever thus. Ye men of prostrate mind, Ilis business as he likes. Far other show 

A seemly reverence may be paid to power; My youth here witnessed, in a prouder 

But that ’s a loyal virtue, never sown time ; 

In haste, nor springing with a transient The senselessness of joy was then sublime ! 
shower: Happy is he, who, caring not for Pope, 

When truth, when sense, when liberty were Consul, or King, can sound himself to know 
flown, The destiny of Man, and live in hope. 

What hardship had it been to wait an 
hour ? 

Shame on you, feeble Heads, to slavery “IT IS A BEAUTEOUS EVEN- 
prone! INC, CALM AND FREE 

1802. 1807 


COMPOSED NEAR CALAIS, ON ! 
THE ROAD LEADING TO AR- 
DRES, August 7, 1802 

1802. 1807 

Jones ! as from Calais southward you and 1 
Went pacing side by side, this public Way 
Streamed with the pom[) of a too-credulous 
day, 

When faith was pledged to new-boni Lib- 
erty: 

A homeless sound of joy was in the sky : 
From hour to hour the anticpiated Earth 
Beat like the heart of Man: songs, gar- 
lands, mirth, 

Banners, and liap])y faces, far and nigh ! 

And now, sole rcgistcT that these things 
were, 

Two solitary greetings have I heard, 

“ Good-morrow y Citizen ! a holloiv word. 

As if a dead man spake it 1 Yet despair 
Touches me not, though pensive as a bii*d 
Whose vernal coverts winter hath laid bare. 


CALAIS, August 15, 1802 
1802. 1807 

Festivals have I seen that were not 
names: 

This is young Bnonapartd’s natil day. 

And his is henceforth an established sway — 

Consul for life. With worship France pro- 
claims 

Her approbation, and with pomps and 
games. 

Heaven grant that other Cities may be 

Calais is not: and I have bent my way 

To the sea-coast, noting that each man 
frames 


j his was composed on the beach near Calais, 
in the autumn of 1802. 

It is a heautcous evening, calm and free, 
The holy time is <juiet as a Nun 
Breathless with adoration; the broad sun 
Is sinking down in its traiupiillity ; 

The gentleness of heaven broods o^er the 
Sea: 

Listen ! the mighty Being is awake, 

And doth with his eternal motion make 
A sound like thunder — everlastingly. 

Dear Child ! dear Gii‘ 1 ! that walkest with 
me here, 

If thou ajipear untouched by solemn 
thought, 

Thy nature is not therefore less divine: 
Tlum liest in .\bmhain*s bosom all the year; 
And worship’st at the Tcmi>k*’s inner shrine, 
God being with thee when we know it not. 


ON THE EXTINCTION OF THE 
VENETIAN REPUBLIC 

1802. 1807 

Once did She hold the gorgeous east in 
fee ; 

And was the safeguard of the west: the 
worth 

Of Venice did not fall below her bii'th, 

Veniee, the eldest Child of Liberty. 

She was a maiden City, bright and free; 

No guile seduced, no force could \dolate; 

And, wdien she took unto herself a Mate, 

She must espouse the everlasting Sea. 

And what if she had seen those Rories fade, 

Those titles vanish, and that strength 
decay; 

Yet shall some tribute of regret be paid 

When her long life hath reached its final 
day: 
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Men are we, and must grieve when even 
the Shade 

Of that which once was great, is passed 
aun.y. 

THE KING OF SWEDEN 
1802. 1807 

The Voice of song from distant hinds shall 
call 

To that great King; shall hail the crowniid 
Youth 

Who, taking counsel of unbending 'Truth, 
one example hath set forth to all 

How they with dignity may stand ; or fall, 

If fall they must. Now, whither doth it 
tend ? 

And what to him and his shall be the end ? 

That thought is one which neither can 
appal 

Nor cheer him; for the illustrious Swede 
hath done 

The tiling which ought to be; is raised 
above 

All consequences: w'ork he hath begun 

Of fortitude, and piety, and love. 

Which all his glorious an(‘(*stors approve: 

The heroes bless him, him their rightful son. 


TO TOUSSAINT L’OUVERTURK 
1802. 1807 

Toussaint, the most unhappy man of 
men ! 

Whether the whistling Rustic tend his 
plough 

Within thy hearing, or thy head be now 

Pillowed in some deep dungeon’s earless 
den; — 

O miserable Chieftain ! where and when 

Wilt thou find patience? Yet die not; do 
thou 

Wear rather in thy bonds a cheerful brow: 

Though fallen thyself, never to rise again. 

Live, and take comfort. Thou hast left 
behind 

Powers that will work for thee ; air, earth, 
and skies; 

There ’s not a breathing of the common 
wind 

That will forget thee ; thou hast great allies ; 

Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 

And love, and man’s unconquerable mind. 


COMPOSED IN THE VALLEY 
NEAR DOVER, ON THE DAY 
OF LANDING 

1802. 1807 

Here, on our native soil, we breathe once 
more. 

The cock that crows, the smoke that curls, 
that sound 

Of bells; those boys who in you meadow- 
ground 

In w’hite-sleevod shirts are playing; and 
the roar 

Of tht‘ waves breaking on the chalky 
shore ; — 

All, all are Knglish. Oft have I looked 
round 

With joy in Kent’s green vales; but never 
found 

Myself so satisfied in heart before. 

Europe is yet in bonds; but let that pass, 

Thought for another inoinent. Thou art 
fr(‘(‘, 

My Co till try ! and ’t is joy enough and 
pride 

For one hmir’s perfect bliss, to tread the 
grass 

Of England once again, and hear and see, 

With such a clear Companion at my side. 


SEPTEMBER i, 1802 
1802. 1807 

Amoiiij: the capricious acts of tyranny that 
disgraced those times, Mas the chasing of all 
Negroes from France by decree of tlie govern- 
mtMii : Me had a FelloM' -passenger who m'hs one 
of the expelled. 

We had a female Passmiger who eaine 
From Calais with us, spotless in array, — 

A white-robed Negro, like a lady gay, 

Yet downcast as a woman fearing blame; 
Meek, destitute, as seemed, of hoj[>e or aim 
She sate, from notice turning not away, 

But on all proffered iiitereourst* did lay 
A weight of languid speech, or to the same 
No sign of answer made by word or face: 
Yet still her eyes retained their tropic fire, 
That, burning independent of the mind, 
Joined with the lu.stre of her rich attire 
To mock the Outcast. — O ye Heavens, be 
kind ! 

And feel, thou Earth, for this afflicted Race ! 
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NEAR DOVER, September 1802 
1802. 1807 

Inland, within a hollow vale, I stood; 

And saw, while sea was calni and air was 
clear, 

The coast of France — the coast of France 
how near ! 

Drawn almost into frightful neighbourhood. 
I shrunk; for verily the barrier flood 
Was like a lake, or river bright and fair, 

A span of waters; yet what power is there ! 
What mightiness for evil and for good ! 
Even so doth God protect us it’ we be 
Virtuous and wise. Winds blow, and waters 
roll, 

Strength to the brave, and Power, and 
Deity; 

Yet in themselves are nothing ! One decree 
Sj)ake laws to the.m^ and said that by the 
soul 

Only, the Nations shall be great and free. 

IN LONDON, September i.So2 
1S02. 1S07 

This was wintten immediately after my re- 
turn from France to Loudon, N\}ien I could n(»t 
but be struck, as here described, with tlu* vanity 
and parade of our o\mi country, especially in 
great towns and cities, as contrasted with tin; 
quiet, and I may say the desoljition. that the 
revolution had produced in France. Tliis must 
be borne in mind, or els<5 the reader may think 
that in this and the 8U(*eee<iing Sonnets 1 have 
exaggerated the miscliief engemlered and fos- 
tered among us by undisturbed wealth. It 
would not be easy to conceive with what a <lepth 
of feeling I entered into the struggle carried 
on by the Spaniards for their deliv('rance from 
the usurped power of the French. Man> times 
have I gone from Allan Bank in Grasmere vale, 
where we were then residing, to the top of the 
Kaise-gap as it is called, so late as tw'o o’clock 
in the moniing, to meet the carrier bringing 
the newspaper from Keswick. Imperfect traces 
of the state of mind in which I then w'a.s may 
he found in my Tract on the Convention of 
Cintra, as well as in these Sonnets. 

O Friend ! I know not which way I must 
look 

For comfort, being, as I am, opprest, 

To think that now our life is only drest 
For show; mean handy-work of craftsman, 
cook, 


Or groom I — We must rmi glittering like 
a brook 

In the open smishine, or we are imblest: 
The wealthiest man among us is the best: 
No grandeur now in nature or in book 
Delights us. Rapine, avarice, expense. 
This is idolatry ; and these we adore : 

Plam living and high thinking are no more: 
The homely beauty of the good old cause 
Is gone; our peace, our fearful innocence, 
And pure redigion breathing household 
laws. 

LONDON, 1802 
1802. 1S07 

^Milton ! thou should ’st be living at this 
hour: 

England bath need of thee: she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters; altar, sword, and jxm, 
Fireside*, the heroic wealth of liall and 
bowej*, 

Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men; 
Oh ! raise us up, return to us again; 

And giv(» us luaiiuers, virtue, freedom, 
]K)wer. 

'riiy soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart: 
TIkui hadst a voice whose sound was like 
the sea: 

Pure .‘IS tlie naked heavens, majestic, free, 
So didst thou travel on life’s common way, 
In cheerful godliness; and yet thy heart 
The lowdiest duties on herself did lay. 

“GREAT MEN HAVE BEEN 
AMONG US” 

1802. 1S07 

Great men have been among us; hands 
that ptuined 

And tongues that uttered wisdom — better 
none : 

Tlie later Sidney, Marvel, Harrington, 
Young Vane, and others who called Milton 
friend. 

These moralists eould act and comprehend: 
They kiu'w liow genuine glory wuis put on; 
Taught us how rightfully a nation shone 
In splendour : what strength was, that 
would not bend 

But ill magnanimous meekness. France, 
*t is strange, 
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Hath brought forth no such souls as we had 
then. 

Perpetual emptiness ! unceasing change ! 
No single troluine iwiramomit, no code, 

No master spirit, no determined road; 

But equally a want of books and men ! 

“IT IS NOT TO BE THOUGHT 
OF” 

1802. 1807 

It is not to be thought of tliat the Flood 
Of British freedom, which, to the open .sea 
Of the world’s praise, from dark antiquity 
Hath flowed, “ with pomp of waters, un- 
withstood,” 

Roused though it be full often to a mood 
Which spurns the check of salutary bands, 
That this most famous Stream in bogs and 
sands 

Should perish; and to evil and to good 
Be lost for ever. In our halls is hung 
Armoury of the invincible Knights of old: 
We must be free or die, who speak the 
tongue 

That Shakspeare spake; the faith and 
morals hold 

Which Milton held. — In everything we are 
sprung 

Of Earth’s first blood, have titles manifold. 


“WHEN I HAVE BORNE IN 
MEMORY” 

1802. 1S07 

When I have home in memory what has 
tamed 

Great Nations, how ennobling thoughts 
depart 

When men change swords for ledgers, and 
desert 

The student’s bower for gold, some fears 
unnamed 

I had, my Country ! — am I to be blamed ? 
Now, when I think of thee, and what thou art. 
Verily, in the bottom of my heart, 

Of those unfilial fears I am ashamed. 

For dearly must we prize thee; we who find 
In thee a bulwark for the cause of men; 
And I by my affection was beguiled : 

What wonder if a Poet now and then. 
Among the many movements of his mind. 
Felt for thee as a lover or a child ! 


COMPOSED AFTER A JOURNEY 
ACROSS THE HAMBLETON 
HILLS, YORKSHIRE 

1802. 1807 

Composed October 4th, 1802, after a jour* 
ney over the Hambleton Hills, on a day mem- 
orable to me — the day of my marriage. 
The horizon commanded by those hills is most 
magnificent. — The next day, while we were 
travelling in a post-chaise up Wensleydalo, we 
were stopt by one of the horses proving rest- 
ive, and were obliged to wait two hours in a 
severe storm before the post-boy could fetch 
from the inn another to supply its place. The 
spot was in front of Bolton Hall, where Mary 
Queen of .Scots was kept prisoner soon after 
her unfortunate landing at Workington. The 
I jdaeo then belonged to the Scniopes, and me- 
morials of her are yet preserved there. To 
beguile the time 1 composed a Sonnet. The 
subject was our own confinement contrasted 
with hers ; but it was not thought worthy of 
being preserved. 

Dark and more dark the shades of evening 
fell; 

j The wished -for {wint was reached — but at 
j an hour 

When little coidd be gained from that rich 
dow<‘r 

Of prospect, whereof many thousand.s tell. 
Yet did the glow ing w'est with marvellons 
power 

Salute us; tliere stood Indian citadel, 
Temple of (irt;ece, and minster with its 
tower 

.Substantially expressed — a plaee for bell 
Or clock to toll from ! Many a tempting 
isle, 

With groves that never were imagined, lay 
^Mid sc‘as how .steadfast ! objects all for 
the eye 

Of silent rapture; but we felt the while 
We .should forget them ; they are of the sky, 
And from oiir earthly memory fade away. 


STANZAS 

WTRITTKN in my r()('KET-C(>PY OF THOM- 
SON’S “CASTLE OF indolence” 

1802. 1815 

Composed in the orchard, Town-end, Gras- 
mere, Coleridge living with us much at the 
time : his son Hartley has said, that his father’s 
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character and habits are here preserved in a 
livelier way than in anything that has been 
written about him. 

Within our happy Castle there dwelt One 
Whom without blame I may not overlook; 
For never sun or living creature shone 
Who more devout enjoyment with us took: 
Here on his hours he hung as on a book, 

On his own time here would he Hojit away, 
As doth a fly uiK)n a summer brook; 

But go to-morrow, or belike to-day, 

Seek for him, — he is fled; and whither 
none can say. 

Thus often would he leave our peaceful 
home, 10 

And find elsewhere his business or delight; 
Out of our Valley’s limits did he roam: 
Full many a time, upon a stormy night, 

His voice came to us from the neighbour- 
ing height: 

Oft could wo sec him driving full in view' 
At mid-day when the sun was shining 
bright; 

What ill was on him, w'hat he had to do, 

A mighty wonder bred among our quiet 
crew. 

Ah ! piteous sight it w'as to see thLs Man 
When he came back to us, a withered 
flower, — 20 

Or like a sinful creatun*, ])alc and wan. 
Down would he sit; and without strength 
or power 

Look at the common grass from hour to 
hom*: 

And oftentimes, how' long I f(*ar to say, 
Wliere apple-trees in blossom made a 
bower. 

Retired in that sunshinv shade lie lay; 

And, like a naked Indian, sh‘pt himself 
away. 

Great wonder to our gentle tribe it was 
Whenever from our Valley lie withdrew ; 
For happier soul no living creature has 30 
Than lie had, being here the long day 
through. 

Some thought he was a lover, and did 
woo: 

Some thought far worse of him, and judged 
him wrong; 

But verse was w'liat he had been wedded 
to; 


And his own mind did like a tempest strong 
Come to him thus, and drove the weary 
Wight along. • 

With him there often walked in friendly 
guise. 

Or lay upon the moss by brook or tree, 

A noticeable Man with large gray eyes, 39 
And a pale face that seemed undoubtedly 
As if a blooming face it ought to be; 

Heavy his low-hung lip did oft appear, 
l>ci>rest by weight of musing Phantasy; 
Profound his foreliead was, though not 
severe ; 

Yet some did think that he had little busi- 
ness here. 

Sweet heaven forfend ! his w'as a lawful 
right; 

Noisy he w^as, and gamesome as a boy; 

His limbs would toss about him with delight 
Like branches when strong winds the trees 
annoy. 

Nor lacked his (jalraer hours device or toy 
To banish listlessness and irksome care; 51 
He would have taught you how you might 
employ 

Yourself; and many did to him repair, — 
And certes not in vain; he had inventions 
rare. 

KxjH'dients, too, of simplest sort he tried: 
Long blades of grass, plucked round him 
as he la\ , 

Miuic, to his ear attentively applied, 

A pi]H^ on w Inch the wind w'oukl deftly play; 
Glasses he had, that little things display. 
The beetle ]>!ino}>lied in gems and gold, 60 
A maih'al angel on a battle-day; 

The mysteries that cups of flowers enfold, 
And all the gorgeous sights w'hich fairies 
do behold. 

He would entice that other Man to hear 
His music, and to view his imagery: 

And, sooth, these two w'ere each to the 
otlu'r dear: 

No livelier love in such a place could be: 
There did they dwell — from earthly labour 
fnie, 

As happy spirits as were ever seen; 

If but a biKl, to keep them company, 70 
Or butterfly sate dow'ii, they were, *1 ween, 
As pleased as if the same liad been a Maiden- 
queen. 
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TO H. C. 


TO H. C. 

f SIX YEARS OLD 

1802. 1807 

O THOU ! whose fancies from afar are 
brought; 

Who of thy words dost make a mock apparel, 
And fittest to unutterable thought 
The breeze-like motion and the self-born 
carol ; 

Thou faery voyager ! that dost float 
In such clear water, that thy boat 
May rather seem 

To brood on air than on an earthly stream ; 
Suspended in a stream as clear as sky, 
Where earth and heaven do make one 
imagery ; 10 

0 blessed vision ! happy child ! 

Thou art so exquisitely wild, 

1 think of thee with many fears 

For what may be thy lot in future years. 

I thought of times when Pain might be 
thy guest, 

Lord of thy house and hospitality; 

And Grief, uneasy lover ! nevtr rest 
But when she sate within the touch of thee. 
0 too industrious folly ! 

O vain and causeless melancholy ! 

Nature will either end thee quite; 

Or, lengthening out thy season of delight, 
Preserve for thee, by individual right, 

A young lamb’s heart among the full-grown 
flocks. 

What hast thou to do with sorrow, 

Or the injuries of to-morrow ? 

Thou art a dew-drop, which the morn 
brings forth, 

111 fitted to sustain unkindly shocks. 

Or to be trailed along the soiling earth; 

A gem that glitters while it lives, 30 

And no forewarning gives; 

But, at the touch of wrong, without a strife 
Slips in a moment out of life. 


TO THE DAISY 

1802. 1S07 

This and the two following were composed 
in the orchard, Town-end, Grasmere, where 
the bird was often seen as here described. 

** Her divine skill taught roe this. 

That from every thing 1 saw 
1 could some iziatruction draw. 


And raise pleasure to the height 
Through the meanest object’s sight. 

By the murmur of a spring, 

Or the least bough’s rustelling ; 

By a Daisy whose leaves spread 
Shut when Titan goes to bed ; 

Or a shady bush or tree ; 

She could more infuse in me 
Thau all Nature’s beauties can 
lu some other wiser man.” 

G. WlTIfER. 

In youth from rock to rock I went, 

From hill to hill in discontent 
Of pleasure high and turbulent, 

Most pleased when most uneasy; 

But now my own delights I make, — 

My thirst at every rill can slake, 

And gladly Nature’s love partake, 

Of Thee, sweet Daisy ! 

Thee Winter in the garland wears 
That thinly decks his few grey hairs; 10 
Spring parts the clouds w'ith softest airs, 
That she may sun thee; 

Whole Summer-fields arc thine by right; 
And Aiitiuun, melancholy Wight ! 

Doth in thy crimson head delight 
When rains are on thee. 

In shoals and bands, a niorricc train, 

Thou greet’st the travelhjr in the lane ; 
Pleased at his greeting thee again; 

Yet nothing daunted, 20 

Nor grieved if thou be set at nought: 

And oft alone in nooks remote 
We meet thee, like a pleasant thought, 
When sueh are wanted. 

Be violets in their secret niew’S 
The flowers the wanton Zephyrs choose; 
Proud be the rose, with rains and dews 
Her head infij>earling, 

Thou liv’st with less ambitious aim, 

Yet hast not gone without thy fame; 30 

Thou art indeed by many a claim 
The Poet’s darling. 

If to a rock from rains he fly, 

Or, some bright day of April sky, 
Imprisoned by hot sunshine lie 
Near the green holly, 

And wearily at length should fare; 

He needs but look about, and there 
Thou art ! — a friend at hand, to scare 
His melancholy. 40 

A himdred times, by rock or bower, 

Ere thus I have lain couched an hour, 




TO THE DAISY 


Have I derived from thy sweet power 
Some apprehension; 

Some steady love; some brief delight; 

Some memory that had taken flight; 

Some chime of fancy wrong or right; 

Or stray invention. 

If stately passions in me burn, 

And one cluince look to Thee should turn, 

I drink out of an liumbler urn 51 

A lowlier pleasure; 

The homely sympatliy that heeds 
The common life, our nature breeds; 

A wisdom fitted to the needs 
Of hearts at leisure. 

Fresh-smitten by the morning ray. 

When thou art up, alert and gay, 

Then, cheerful Flower ! my spirits play 
With kindred gladness: 60 

And when, at dusk, by dews opprest 
Thou sink’st, the image of thy rest 
Hath often eased my pensive br(*ast 
Of careful sadness. 

And all day long 1 number yet. 

All seasons through, another debt. 

Which I, wher(‘ver thou art met. 

To tln*e am owing; 

An instinct call it, a blind sense; 

A happy, gonial influence, 70 

Coming one knows not how, nor wdieiice, 
Nor whither going. 

Child of the Year ! that round dost run 
Thy pleasant course, — when day ’s begim 
As ready to salute the sun 
As lark or leveret, 

Thy long-lost praist^ thou shalt regain ; 

Nor be less dear to future men 
Than in old time ; — thou not in vain 

Art Nature’s favourite. So 

TO THE SAME FLOWER 

1802. 1807 

With little here to do or see 
Of things that in the great world be, 

Daisy I again I tfilk to thee, 

Fop thou art worthy. 

Thou unassuming Common-place 
Of Nature, with that homely face, 

And vet with something of a grace, 
which Love makes for thee ! 


Oft on the dappled turf at ease 
I sit, and play with similies, 10 

Loose types of things through all degrees, 
Thoughts of thy raising: 

And many a fond and idle name 
I give to thee, for praise or blame, 

As is the humour of the game. 

While I am gazing. 

A nun demure of lowly port; 

Or sprightly maiden, of Love’s court, 

In thy simplicity the sport 

Of all temptations; 20 

A (|ueen in crown of rubies drest; 

A starveling in a scanty vest; 

Are all, as seems to suit thee best, 

Thy appellations. 

A little cyelojis, with one eye 
Stjiriug to threaten and defy, 

That tliought eoines next — and instantly 
The frc*ak is over, 

The sliaiH' will vanish — and behold 
A silver shield with boss of gold, 30 

Tiiat spreads itself, some faery bold 
In fight to cover ! 

I see thee glittering from afar — 

And then thou art a pretty star; 

Not quite so fair as many are 
in heaven above thee ! 

Yet like a star, with glittering ci*est, 
Self-poised in air thou seenrst to rest; — 
May ])eace come never to his nest, 

Who sliall reprove thee ! 40 

Bright Flower ! for by that name at last, 
When all my reveries are past, 

I call thee, and to that cleave jpast, 

Sweet silent creature f 
That breath’st with me in suu and air, 

Do thou, as thou art wont, repair 
My heart with gladness, and a share 
Of thy meek natiure ! 


TO THE DAISY 

1802. 1807 

This and the other Poems addressed to the 
same flower were composed at Town-end, Gras- 
mere, during the earlier part of my residence 
there. I have been censured for the last line 
but one — “ thy function apoetolioal — as be- 
ing little less than profane. How could it be 
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THE GREEN LINNET 


thought so ? The vrord is adopted with refer- 
ence to its derivation, implying something sent 
on a mission ; and assuredly this little flower, 
especially when the subject of verse, may be 
regarded, in its humble degree, as administer- 
ing both to moral and to spiritual purposes. 

Bright Flower ! whose home is everywhere, 
Bold in maternal Nature’s care, 

And all the long year through the heir 
Of joy or sorrow; 

Methinks that there abides in thee 
Some concord with humanity, 

Given to no other flower I see 
The forest thorough ! 

Is it that Man is soon deprest ? 

A thoughtless Thing ! who, once unblest, 
Does little on his memory rest, 

Or on his reason, 

And Thou would’st teach him how to find 
A shelter under every wind, 

A hope for times that are unkind 
And every season ? 

Thou wander’st the wide world about, 
Unchecked by pride or scrupulous doubt. 
With friends to greet tliee, or without, 

Yet pleased and willing; 

Meek, yielding to the occasion’s call. 

And all things suffering from all 
Thy function ajwstolical 
In peace fulfilling. 


THE GREEN LINNET 

1803. 1807 

Beneath these fruit-tree boughs that shed 
Tlieir snow-white blossoms on my head, 
With brightest sunshine round me spread 
Of spring’s unclouded weather, 

In this sequestered nook how sweet 
To sit upon my orchard-seat ! 

And birds and flowers once more to greet, 
My last year’s friends together. 

One have I marked, the happiest guest 
In all this covert of the blest: 10 

Hail to Thee, far above the rest 
In joy of voice and pinion ! 

Thou, Linnet ! in thy green array, 
Presiding Spirit here to-<lay, 

Dost lead the revels of the May; 

And this is thy dominion. 


While birds, and butterflies, and flowers, 
Make all one band of paramours. 

Thou, ranging up and down the bowers, 

Art sole in thy employment: so 

A life, a Presence like the Air, 

Scattering thy gladness without care, 

Too blest with any one to pair; 

Thyself thy own enjoyment. 

Amid yon tuft of hazel trees, 

That twinkle to the gusty breeze, 

Behold him perched in ecstasies. 

Yet seeming still to hover; 

There ! where tlie flutter of his wings 
Upon his back and bexly flings 30 

Shadows and sunny glimmerings, 

That cover him all over. 

My dazzled sight he oft deceives, 

A Brother of the dancing leaves ; 

Then flits, and from the cottage-caves 
Pours forth his song in gushes; 

! As if by that exulting strain 
j He mocked and treated with disdain 
, The v<)iceli‘ss Form he chose to feign, 

While fluttering in the bushes. 40 

YEW-TREES 

1803. 1815 

Written at Grasmere. These yew-trees are 
still standing', but the spread of that at Lurton 
is much diminished by mutilation. 1 will here 
mention that a little way up the hill, on the 
j road leading from Kosthwaite to Stouethwaite 
(in Borrow dale). la\ the trunk of a yew-tree, 
which appeared as )on approached, so vast 
was its diamett‘i', like tlie entrance of a cave, 
and not a small one. ('alcnlating upon what I 
have obserxed of the slow growth of this tree 
in rocky situations, and of its durability, I have 
often thought tliat the one 1 am describing 
must have been as old as the Christian era. 
The tree lay in the line of a fence. Great 
masses of its ruins were strewn about, and 
some bad been rolled down the liillside and 
lay near tlie road at. the bottom. As you ap- 
proached the tree, you were struck with tne 
iiiimber of shrubs and young plants, ashes, etc,, 
which had found a bed upon the decayed trunk 
and grew to no inconsiderable height, forming, 
as it were, a part of the hedgerow. In no part 
of England, or of Europe, have I over seen a 
yew-tree at all approaching this in ma^itude, 
as it must have stood. By the bye, Button, 
the old Guide, of Keswick, had been so im- 
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pressed ‘with the remains of this tree, that he 
used gravely to tell strangers that there could 
he no doubt of its having been in existence be- 
fore the flood. 

There is a Yew-tree, pride of Lorton Vale, 
Which to this day stands single, in the 
midst 

Of its own darkness, as it stood of yore; 
Not loth to furnish weapons for the bands 
Of Umfraville or Percy ere they marched 
To Scotland’s heaths ; or those that crossed 
the sea 

And drew their sounding bows at Azincour, 
Perhaps at earlier Crecy, or Poictiers. 

Of vast circumference and gloom profound 
This solitary Tree ! a living thing lo 

Produced too slowly ever to decay; 

Of form and aspect too magnificent 
To be destroyed. But worthier still of 
note 

Are those fraternal Four of Borrowdale, 
Joined in one solemn and capacious grove ; 
Huge trunks ! and each particular trunk a 
growth 

Of intertwisted fibres 8eri)entine 
Up-coiling, and inveterately convolved; 
Nor iminformed with Phantasy, and looks 
That threaten the profane ; — a pillared 
shade, 20 

Upon whose grassless floor of red-brown 
hue, 

By sheddings from the j>ining umbrage 
tinged 

Perennially — beneath whose sable roof 
Of boughs, as if for festal purpose, decked 
With unrejoicing berries — ghostly Sha|)es 
May meet at noontide; Fear and trembling 
Hope, 

Silence and Foresight; Death the Skeleton 
And Time the Shadow ; — there to cele- 
brate, 

As ill a natunil temple scattered o’er 
With altars undisturbed of mossy stone, 30 
United worship; or in mute repose 
To lie, and listen to the mountain flood 
Murmuring from Glaramara’s inmost caves. 


fancif:d what a 

PRETTY SIGHT” 

1803. *^07 

Who fancied what a pretty sight 
This Rock would be if edged arotmd 


With living snow-drops ? circlet bright I 
How glorious to this orchard-groimd ! 
Who loved the little Rock, and s^t 
Upon its head this coronet ? 

Was it the humour of a child ? 

Or rather of some gentle maid. 

Whose brows, the day that she was styled 
The shepherd-queen, were thus arrayed ? 
Of man mature, or matron sage ? 

Or old man toying with his age ? 

I asked — ’t was whispered; The device 
To each and all might well belong: 

It is the Spirit of Paradise 
That prompts such work, a Spirit strong. 
That gives to all the self-same bent 
Where life is wise and innocent. 


“IT IS NO SPIRIT WHO FROM 
HEAVEN HATH FLOWN” 

1803. 1807 

Written at Town-end, Grasmere. I remem- 
ber the instant my sister, S. H., called me to 
the window of our Cottage, saying, “Look 
how beautiful is yon star ! It has the sky 
all to itself.” I composed the verses imme- 
diately. 

It is no Spirit who from lieaven liath flown. 
And is descending on his embassy; 

Nor Traveller gone from earth the heavens 
to es])y ! 

’T is Hesperus — there he stands with glit- 
tering crown, 

First admonition that the sun is down ! 

For yet it is broad day-light; clouds pass 
by; 

A few are near him still — and now the sky. 
He hath it to himself — ’t is all his own. 

O most ambitious Sbir ! an inquest wrought 
Within me when I recognised thy light; 

A moment I was startled at the sight: 

And, while I gazed, there came to me a 
thought 

That I might step beyond my natural race 
As thou seem’st now to do; might one day 
trace 

Some ground not mine; and, strong her 
strength above. 

My Soul, an Apparition in the place. 

Tread there with steps that no one shall 
reprove ! 
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MEMORIALS OF A TOUR IN SCOTLAND 

0 1803 

Mr. Coleridg^e, my Sister, and myself started together from Townsend to make a tour in Soot> 
land. Poor Coleridge was at that time in bad spirits, and somewhat too much in loTe with his 
own dejection; and he departed from us, as is recorded in my Sister’s Journal, soon after we left 
Loch Lomond. The verses that stand foremost among these Memorials were not actually writ- 
ten for the occasion, but transplanted from ray “ Epistle to Sir George Beaumont.” 


I 

DEPARTURE FROM THE VALE 
OF GRASMERE 

AUGUST 1803 
1803. 1827 

The gentlest Sliade that walked Elysian 
plains 

Might sometimes covet dissoluble chains; 
Even for the tenants of the zone that lies 
Beyond the stars, celestial Paradise, 
Methinks ’t would heighten joy, to overleap 
At 'will the crystal battlements, and }>eep 
Into some other region, though less fair, 
To see how things are made and managed 
there. 

Change for the worse might please, incur- 
sion bold 

Into the tracts of darkness and of cold; 10 
O’er Limbo lake with aery flight to .steer, 
And on the verge of Chaos liang in fear. 
Such animation often do I find. 

Power in my breast, wings growing in my 
mind, 

Then, when some rock or hill is overpast. 
Perchance without one look behind me cast. 
Some barrier with which Nature, from the 
birth 

Of things, has fenced this fairest spot on 
earth. 

O pleasant transit, Grasmere 1 to resign 
Such happy fields, abodes so calm as 
thine ; jso 

Not like an outcast with himself at strife; 
The slave of business, time, or care for 
life. 

But moved by choice; or, if constrained in 
part, 

Yet still with Nature’s freedom at the 
heart; — 

To cull contentment upon '\\dldest shores. 
And luxuries extract from bleakest moors; 
With prompt embrace all beauty to enfold, 
And having rights in all that we behold. 


— Then why these lingering steps ? — A 
bright adieu, 

For a brief absence, proves tliat love is 
true ; 30 

Ne’er can the way be irksome or for- 
lorn 

That winds into itself for sweet return. 

II 

AT THE GRAVE OF BURNS 
1803 

SEVEN YEARS AFTER HIS DEATH 
1803. 1845 

For illustration, see my Sister’s Journal. It 
may be proper to add that the second of these 
pieces, though felt at the time, was not com- 
posed till many years after. 

I sniVEK, Spirit fierce and bold. 

At thought of what I now behold: 

A.S vapt>urs breathed from dungeons cold, 
Strike pleasure dead, 

80 sadness (ponies from out the mould 
Where Burns is laid. 

And have I then thy hones so near, 

And thou forl)iddeii to appear ? 

As if it were thy.self that ’s here 

I sliriiik with pain; 10 

And botli my wishes and my fear 
Alike are vain. 

Off weight — nor press on weight ! — away 
Dark thoughts ! — they came, but not U) 
stay; 

With chastened feelings would I pay 
The tribute due 

To him, and aught that hides his clay 
From mortal view. 

Fresh as the flower, whose modest worth 
He sang, his genius ** glinted ” forth, 30 
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Rose like a star that touching earth, 

For so it seems, 

Doth glorify its humble birth 
W ith matchless beams. 

The piercing eye, the thoughtful brow, 

The struggling heart, where be they 
now ? — 

Full soon the Aspirant of the plough. 

The prompt, the brave, 

Slept, with the obscurest, in the low 

And silent grave. 30 

I mourned with thousands, but as one 
More deeply grieved, for He was gone 
Whose light I liailed when first it shone. 
And showed my youth 
How Verso may build a princely throne 
On humble truth. 

Alas ! where’er the (Mirrent tends, 

Regi-et pursues and with it blends, — 

Huge C riff el’s hoary to]) ascends 

By Skiddaw seen, — 40 

Neighbours we were, and loving friends 
We might have been; 

True friends thougli diversely inclined; 

But heart with heart and mind with mind. 
Where the main fibres are (uitwinod, 
Through Nature’s skill. 

May even by contraries be joined 
More closely still. 

The tear will start, and let it ffow; 

Thou })Oor Inhabitant below,” 50 

At this dread moment — even so — 

Might we together 

Have sate and talktul where gowans blow, 
Or on wild heather. 

What treasures would have then been 
placed 

Within my reach; of knowledge graced 
By fancy what a rich re]>ast ! 
lint why go on ? — 

Oh ! spare to sweep, thou mournful blast, 
His grave grass-grown. bo 

There, too, a Son, his joy and jiride, 

(Not three weeks past flie Stripling died,) 
Lies gathered to his Father’s side, 
Soul-moving sight ! 

Yet one to which is not denied 
Some sad delight: 


For he is safe, a quiet bed 

Hath early found among the dead, 

Harboured where none can be misled, 

Wronged, or distrest; • 70 

And surely here it may be said 
That such are blest. 

And oh for Thee, by pitying grace 
Checked oft-times hi a devious race, 

May He who hallo we th the place 
Where Msin is laid 
Receive thy Sj>irit in the embrace 
For which it prayed ! 

Sighing I turiu'd away; but ere 

Night fell I heard, or seemed to hear, 80 

Music that sorrow comes not near, 

A ritual hymn, 

(Uiaunted in lovt* that casts out fear 
By Seraphim. 


Ill 

THOUGHTS 

SUGGESTED THE DAY FOLLOWING, ON 
THE BANKS OF NITH, NEAR THE POET’S 
RESIDENCE 

1803 1845 

Too frail to keep the lofty vow 
That must have followed when his brow 
Was wreathed — ‘‘The Vision” tells us 
how — 

With holly spray, 

He faltered, drifted to and fro, 

And passed away. 

Well might such thoughts, dear Sister, 
throng 

Our minds when, lingering all too long, 
Over the grav(* of Burns we hung 

In social grief — 10 

Indulged as if it were a wrong 
To seek relief. 

But, leaving each nn(]niet theme 
Where gentlest judgments may misdeem, 
And prompt to welcome every gleam 
Of good and fair, 

Let us beside this limpid Stream 
Br<‘athe ho]Hd‘ni air. 

Eiiougli of sorrow, wreck, and blight; 
Tliink rather of those moments bright 20 
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When to the consciousness of right 
His course was true, 

When Wisdom prospered in his sight 
Anti vii*tue grew. 

Yes, freely let our heai*ts expand. 

Freely as in youth’s season bland. 

When side by side, his Book in hand. 

We wont to stray. 

Our pleasure varying at command 

Of each sweet Lay. 30 

How oft inspired must he have trod 
These pathways, yon far-strctcliing road ! 
There lurks his home ; in that Abode, 

With mirth elate, 

Or in his nobly-pensive mood. 

The Rustic sate. 

Proud thoughts that Image overawes, 
Before it humbly let us pause, 

And a.sk of Nature, from what cause 

And by what rules 40 

She traiiKid her Burns to win applause 
That sliames the Schools. 

Through busiest street and loneliest glen 
Are felt the flashes of his ptui; 

He rules ’mid winter snows, and when 
Bees fill their liives; 

Deep in the general heart of men 
His power survives. 

What need of fields in some far clime 
Where Heroes, Sages, Bards sublime, 50 

And all that fetched the flowing rhyme 
From genuine s])rings, 

Shall dwell together till old Time 
Folds up his wings ? 

Sweet Mercy ! to the gates of Heaven 
This Minstrel lead, his sins forgiven; 

The rueful conflict, the heart riven 
With vain endeavour, 

And memory of Earth’s bitter leaven, 

Effaced for ever. 60 

But why to Him confine the prayer. 

When kindred thoughts and yearnings 
bear 

On the frail heart the purest share 
With all that live ? — 

The best of what we do and are, 

Just God, forgive I 


IV 

TO THE SONS OF BURNS 

AFTER VISITING THE GRAVE OF THEIR 
FATHER 

1803. 1807 

“The Poet’s grave is in a comer of the 
church-yard. We looked at it with melancholy 
and painful reflections, repeating to each other 
his own verses — 

‘ 1b tliere a man whose judgment clear,’ etc.” 

Extract frovi the Journal of my Fellow-Traveller. 

’Mn) crowded obelisks and urns 
I sought the untimely grave of Bums; 

Sons of the Bard, my heart still mourns 
With sorrow true; 

And more would grieve, but that it turns 
Trembling to you ! 

Through twilight shades of gotul and ill 
Ye now are panting up life’s hill. 

And more than common strength and skill 
Must ye display; 10 

If ye would give the better will 
Its lawful sway. 

Hath Nature strung your nerves to bear 
lntcm|)€' ranee with less liarm, beware I 
But if the Pf>et’s wit ye share, 
lake him can speed 
The social hour — of tenfold care 
There will be need; 

For honest men delight will take 
To spare your failings for his sake, ao 
Will fhitter you, — and fool and rake 
Your steps pursue; 

And of your Father’s name will make 
A snare for you. 

Far from their noisy haunts retire, 

And add your voices to the quire 
That sanctify the cottiige fire 
With service meet; 

There seek the genius of youi* Sire, 

His spirit greet; 30 

Or where, ’mid “ lonely heights and hows,” 
He paid to Nature tuneful vows; 

Or wiped his honourable brows 
Bedewed with toil. 

While reapers strove, or busy ploughs 
Upturned the soil; 
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His judgment with benignant ray 
Shall guide^ his fancy cheer, your way; 

But ne’er to a seductive lay 

Let faith be given; 40 

Nor deem that “ light which leads astray, 

Is light from Heaven.” 

Let no mean hope your souls enslave; 

Be independent, generous, brave; 

Your Father such example gave, 

And such revere; 

But be admonished by his grave. 

And think, and fear 1 

V 

TO A HIGHLAND GIRL 

AT INVERSNEYDE, UPON LOCH LOMOND 

1803. 1807 

This delightful creature and her demeanour 
are particularly described in my 8ister’s Jour- 
nal. The sort of prophecy with which the 
verses conclude has, through God’s goodness, 
been realised ; and now, approaching the close 
of my 73 d year, I have a most vivid remem- 
brance of her and the beautiful objects with 
which she was surrounded. She is alluded to 
in the Poem of The Three Cottage Girls” 
among my Continental Memorials. In illus- 
tration of this class of poems 1 have scarcely 
anything to say beyond what is anticipated in 
my Sister’s faithful and admirable Journal. 

SwEKT Highbind Girl, a very shower 
Of beauty is thy earthly dower ! 

Twice seven consenting years have shed 
Their utmost bounty on thy head : 

And these grey rocks; that household 
lawn; 

Those trees, a veil just half withdrawn; 
This fall of water that doth make 
A murmur near the silent lake; 

This little bay ; a quiet road 

That holds in shelter thy Abode — 10 

In truth together do ye seem 

Like something fashioned in a dream; 

Such Forms as from their covert peep 
When earthly cares are laid asleep ! 

But, 0 fair Creature ! in the light 
Of common day, so heavenly bright, 

I bless Thee, Vision as thou art, 

I bless thee with a human heart; 

God shield thee to thy latest years ! 

Thee, neither know I, nor thy peers; 20 
And yet my eyes are filled with tears. 


With earnest feeling I shall pray 
For thee when I am far away: 

For never saw I mien, or face,* 

In which more plainly I could trace 
Benignity and home-bred sense 
Ripening in perfect innocence. 

Here scattered, like a i*andom seed, 

Remote from men, Thou dost not need 
The embarrassed look of shy distress, 30 
And maidenly shamefacedness: 

Thou wear’st upon thy forehead clear 
The freedom of a Mountaineer: 

A face with gladness overspread ! 

Soft smiles, by human kindness bred ! 

And seemliiiess complete, that sways 
Thy courtesies, about thee plays; 

With no restraint, but such as springs 
From quick and eager visitings 
Of thoughts that lie beyond the reacli 40 
Of thy few words of EnglLsh speech : 

A bondage sweetly brooked, a strife 
That gives thy gestures grace and life 1 
So have 1, not uimioved in mind, 

Seen birds of tempest-loving kind — 

Thus beating up agfiinst the wind. 

What hand b\it would a garlimd cull 
For thee who art so beautiful ? 

0 happy pleasure ! here to dw'ell 

Beside thee in some heathy dell; 50 

Adopt your homely ways, and dress, 

A Shepherd, thou a Shepherdess ! 

But I c*ould frame a wish for thee 
More like a gnive reality: 

Thou art to me but as a w'ave 
Of the wild sea; and 1 w*ould have 
Some claim upon thee, if I could, 

Though but of comnioii neighbourhood. 
What joy to hear thee, and to .see I 
Thy elder Brother 1 would bc^, 60 

Thy Father — anything to thee ! 

Now thanks to Heaven ! that of its 
grace 

Hath led me to this lonely place. 

Joy have I had; and going hence 

1 bear away my reeompeiiee. 

In s])ots like these it is we prize 

Oiu* Memory, feel that she hath eyes: 
Then, why should I be loth to stir ? 

I feel this place was made for her; 

To give new pleasure like the past, 70 
Continued long as life shall last. 

Nor am 1 loth, though pleased at heart, 
Svreet Higldand Girl ! from thee to part: 
For I, inethiiiks, till I grow old. 

As fair before me shall behold. 
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As I do now, the cabin small, 

The lake, the bay, the waterfall; 

And Thee, tSie Spirit of them all I 

VI 

GLEN-ALMAIN 

OR, THE NARROW GLEN 
1803. 1807 

In this still place, remote from men, 

Sleeps Ossiaii, in the narrow glen ; 

In this still place, where murmurs on 
But one meek streamlet, only one : 

He sang of battles, and the breath 
Of stormy war, and violent death ; 

And should, methiiiks, when nil was pjist, 
Have rightfully been laid at last 
Where rocks were rudely heaped, and rent 
As by a spirit turbuletit ; 10 

Where sights were rough, and sounds were 
wild, 

And everything unreconciled; 

In some complaining, dim retreat, 

For fear and melancholy meet; 

But this is calm ; there cannot be 
A more entire tranquillity. 

Does then the Bard sleep here indeed ? 
Or is it but a groundless creed ? 

What matters it ? — I bhime them not 
Whose Fancy in this lonely Spot 20 

Was moved; and in siich way expressed 
Their notion of its perfect rest. 

A convent, even a hermit’s cell, 

Would break the silence of this Dell: 

It is not <|uiet, is not ease ; 

But something deeper far than these : 

The separation that is here 
Is of the grave; and of austere 
Yet happy feelings of the dead : 

And, therefore, was it rightly said 30 

That Ossian, last of all his race ! 

Lies buried in this lonely place. 

VII 

STEPPING WESTWARD 
1803. 1807 

While my Fellow-traveller and I were walk- 
ing by the side of Loch Ketterine, one fine 
evening after sunset, in our road to a Hut 


where, in the course of our Tour, we had been 
hospitably entertained some weeks before, we 
met, in one of the loneliest parts of that solitary 
region, two well-dressed Women, one of whom 
said to us, by way of greeting, “ What, you are 
stepping westward ? ” 

What^ you are stepping westward f'* — 

« Year 

— T would be a wildish destiny. 

If we, who thus together roam 
In a strange Land, and far from home. 
Were in this place the guests of Chance: 
Yet who would stop, or fear to advance, 
Though home or shelter he had none, 

With such a sky to lead him on ? 

The dewy ground was dark and cold; 
Behind, all gloomy to behold; 

And stepping westward seemed to be 
A kind of heavenly destiny: 

I liked the greeting; ’twas a sound 
Of something without place or bound; 

And seemed to give me sj>iritual right 
To travel through that region bright. 

The voice was soft, and she who spake 
Was walking by her native lake: 

T!ie salutation IjjuI to me 
The very .sound of courtesy: 

It.s jx)wer was ft*lt,; and while my eye 
Was fixed upon the glowing Sky, 

The echo of the voice enwrought 
A human sweetness with the thought 
Of travelling through the world that lay 
Before me in my endless way. 

VIII 

THE SOLITARY REAPER 
1803. 1807 

Behold her, single in the field, 

Yon solitary Highland Lass ! 

Reaping and singing by herself; 

Stop here, or gently psiss ! 

Alone she cuts and binds the grain, 

And sings a melancholy strain; 

O listen ! for the Vale profound 
Is overflow mg with the sound. 

No Nightingale did ever chaunt 
More welcome notes to weary bands to 
Of travellers in some shady haunt, 
Among Arabian sands: 
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A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard 
In spring-time from the Cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 

Will no one tell me what she sings ? — 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 

And battles long ago: 20 

Or is it some more humble lay, 

Familiar matter of to-day ? 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain. 

That has been, and may be again ? 

Whate’er the theme, the Maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending; 

I saw her singing at her work. 

And o’er the sickle bending; — 

I listened, motionless and still; 

And, as I mounted up the hill 30 

The music in my heart I bore. 

Long after it was heard no more. 

IX 

ADDRESS TO KILCIIURN CASTLE, 
UPON LOCH AWE 

1S03. 1827 

The first three lines were thrown off at the 
moment I first caught sight of the Ruin from a 
small eminence by the wayside ; the rest was 
added many years after. 

“ From the top of the hill a most impressive 
scene opened upon our view, — a ruined Cjistle 
on an Island (for an Island the flood had made 
it) at some distance from the shore, bat*ked by 
a Cove of the Mountain Cniachan, down which 
came a foaming stream. The Castle occupied 
every foot of the Island that was visible to us, 
appearing to rise out of the water, — mists 
rested upon the mountain side, with spots of 
sunshine; there was a mild desolation in the 
low grounds, a solemn grandeur in the moun- 
tains, and the Castle was wild, yet .stately — 
not dismantled of turrets — nor the walls broken 
down, though obviously a rnin.’^ — Extract 
from the Journal of my Companion. 

Child of loud-throated War ! the moun- 
tain Stream 

Roars in thy hearing; but thy hour of rest 
Is come, and thou art silent in thy age ; 
Save when the wind sweeps by and sounds 
are caught 

Ambiguous, neither wholly thine nor theirs. 
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Oh ! there is life that breathes not; Powers 
there are 

That touch each other to the^ quick in 
modes 

Whicli the gross world no sense hath to 
|Kirceive, 

No soul to dream of. What art Thou, 
from care 

Cast off — abandoned by thy rugged Sire, 10 
Nor by soft Peace adopted; though, in 
plac.c 

And in dimension, such that thou might’st 
seem 

But a mere footstool to yon sovereign Lord, 
Huge Cruaehan, (a thing that meaner hills 
Might crush, nor know that it had suffered 
harm ; ) 

Yet he, not loth, in favour of thy claims 
To reverence, suspends his own; submit- 
ting 

All that the (rod of Nature hath conferred, 
AH that he holds in common with the stai*s, 
To the memorial majesty of Time 20 

InqKjrsonated in thy calm decay I 
Take, then, thy seat, Vicegerent unre- 
proved I 

Now, while a farewell gleam of evening 
light 

Is fondly lingering on thy shattered front. 
Do thou, in turn, he paramount; and rule 
Over the pomp and beauty of a scene 
Whose mountains, tori*ents, lake, and 
wotxls, unite 

To pay thee homage; and with these are 
joined, 

111 willing admiration and respect, 

Two Hearts, which in thy presence might 
be called 30 

Youthful as Spring. — Shade of departed 
Power, 

Skeleton of unfleshed humanity. 

The chronicle were welcome that should 
call 

Into the compass of distinct regard 
The toils and struggles of thy infant years ! 
Yon foaming flood seems motionless as 
ice; 

Its dizzy tnrbiilenee eludes the eye. 

Frozen by distance ; so, majestic Pile, 

To the perception of this Age, appear 
Thy florcc beginnings, softened and sub- 
dued 40 

And quieted in character — the strife, 

The pride, the fury micontrollable. 

Lost on the aerial heights of the Crusades I 
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X 

^OB ROY’S GRAVE 
1803, 1807 

1 have since been told that I was misin- 
formed as to the burial-place of Kob Koy. If 
sOy 1 may plead in excuse that 1 wrote on ap- 
parently g’ood authority, namely, that of a well- 
educated Lady who lived at the head of the 
Lake, within a mile or less of the point indi- 
cated as containing the remains of One so 
famous in the neighbourhood. 

The history of Kob Koy is sufficiently 
known; his gp^ave is near the head of Loch 
Ketterine, in one of those small pinfold-like 
Burial-grounds, of neglected and desolate ap- 
pearance, which the traveller meets with in tlie 
Highlands of Scotland. 

A FAMOUS man is Robin Hood, 

The English ballad-singer’s joy ! 

And Scotland has a thief as good. 

An outlaw of as daring mood; 

She has her brave Rob Roy ! 

Then clear the weeds from off his Grave, 
And let us chant a passing stave, 

In honour of that llero brave ! 

Heaven gave Rob Roy a dauntless heart 
And wondrous length and strength of 
arm: 

Nor craved he more to quell his foes, n 
Or keep his friends from harm. 

Yet was Rob Roy as tvise as brave; 

Forgive me if the phrase be .strong; — 

A Poet worthy of Rob Roy 
Must scorn a timid song. 

Say, then, that he was wise as brave; 

As wise in thought as bold in deed: 

For in the principles of things 

He sought his moral creed. 20 

Said generous Rob, “ What need of books ? 
Burn all the statutes and their shelves: 
They stir us up against our kind ; 

And worse, against ourselves, 

“We luive a passion — make a law. 

Too false to guide us or control I 
And for the law itself we ffght 
In bitterness of soul. 


“ And, puzzled, blinded thus, we lose 
Distinctions that are plain and few: 30 

These find I graven on my heart: 

That tells me what to do. 

“ The creatures see of flood and field, 

And those that travel on the wind ! 

With them no strife can last; they live 
In peace, and peace of mind. 

“ For why ? — because the good old rule 
Suffieeth them, the simple plan, 

That they should take, who have the power, 
And they should keep who can. 40 

“ A lesson that is quickly learned, 

A signal this which all can see ! 

Thus nothing here provokes the strong 
To wanton cruelty. 

“ All freakishness of mind is checked ; 

He tamed, who foolishly aspires; 

While to the measure of his might 
Each fashions his desires. 

“ All kinds, and creatures, stand and fall 
By strength of prowess or of wit: so 

’T is (knl’s apiK>intment who must sway, 
And who is to submit. 

“ Since, then, the rule of right is plain, 

And longest life is but a day; 

To have my ends, maintain my rights, 

I ’ll take the shortest way.” 

And thus among these rofjks he lived, 
Through summer heat and winter snow: 
The Kagle, he was lord alwve, 

And Rob w'as lord below. 60 

So W'as it — would, at least, have been 
But through untowardness of fate; 

For Polity wjis then too strong — 

He came an age too late; 

Or shall we say an age too soon ? 

For, were the bold Man living now, 

How might be flourish in his pride, 

With buds on every bough ! 

Then rents and factors, rights of chase, 
Sheriffs, and lairds and their domains, 70 
Would all have seemed but paltry things, 
Not worth a moment’s pains. 
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Rob Roy had never liiiffered here, 

To these few meagre Vales confined; 

But thought how wide the world, the times 
How fairly to his mind ! 

And to his Sword he would have said, 

** Do Thou ray sovereign will enact 
From land to laud through half the earth ! 
Judge thou of law and fact ! 80 

T is fit that we should do our part. 
Becoming, that mankind slunild learn 
That we are not to be surpassed 
In fatherly concern. 

** Of old things all are over old, 

Of good things none are good enough : — 

We ’ll show that we can help to frame 
A world of other stuff. 

“ I, too, will have my kings that tsike 
From me the sign of life and death: 90 

Kingdoms shall shift about, like clouds, 
Obedient to my breath.” 

And, if the word had ])Ocn fidfilled, 

As might have been, then, thought of joy ! 
France would have liad her present Boast, 
And we our own Rob Roy ! 

Oh ! say not so; compare them not; 

I would not wrong thee, Champion brave ! 
Would wrong thee nowhere; least of all 

Here standing by thy grave. 100 I 

For Thou, although with some wild thoughts, 
Wild Chieftain of a savage Clan ! 

Hadst this to boast of; thou didst love 
The liberty of man. 

And, had it been thy lot to live 
With us who now behold the light, 

Thou would’st have nobly stirnnl thyself, 
And battled for the Right. 

For thou wort still the poor man’s stay, 

The poor man’s heart, the poor man’s 
hand; no 

And all the oppressed, who wanted strength. 
Had thine at their command. 

Bear witness many a pensive sigh 
Of thoughtful Herdsman when he strays 
Alone upon Loch Veol’s heights, 

And by Loch Lomond’s braes ! 


And, far and near, through vale and hill. 
Are faces that attest the same; 

The proud heart Hashing througjh the eyes. 
At sound of Rob Roy’s name. lao 

XI 

SONNET 

COMPOSED AT CASTLE 

1803. 1807 

The Castle here mentioned was Nidpath 
near Peebles. The person alluded to was the 
then Duke of Queensbury. The fact was told 
me by Walter Scott. 

Degenerate Douglas ! oh, the unworthy 
Lord ! 

Whom mere despite of heart could so far 
please, 

And love of havoc, (for with such disease 
Fame taxes him,) that he could send forth 
word 

To level with the dust a noble horde, 

A brotherhood of venerable Trees, 

Leaving an ancient dome, and towers like 
these, 

Beggared and outraged ! — Many hearts 
dejdored 

The fate of those old Trees; and oft with 
jMiin 

The traveller, at this day, will stop and gaze 
(.)n wrongs, which Nature scarcely seems 
to heed: 

For sheltered places, bosoms, nooks, and 
bays. 

And the pure mountains, and the gentle 
Tweed, 

And the green silent pastures, yet remain. 

XII 

YARROW UNVISITED 
1803. 1807 

See the various Poems tlie scene of which is 
laid upon the banks of the Yarrow ; in particu^ 
lar, the exquisite Ballad of Hamilton begin- 
niug 

“ Busk ye, busk ye, my bonny, bonny Bride, 

Busk ye, busk ye, my winsome Marrow \ — *’ 

From Stirling castle we had seen 
The mazy Forth unravelled; 

Had trod the banks of Clyde, and Tay, 
And with the Tweed had travelled; 
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And when we came to Clovenford, 

Then said my “ winsome MarroWf* 

** Whate’e* betide, we ’ll turn aside, 

And see the Braes of Yarrow.” 

** Let Yarrow folk, /me Selkirk town, 

Who have been buying, selling, lo 

Go back to Yarrow, ’tis their own; 

Each maiden to her dwelling ! 

On Yarrow’s banks let herons feed, 

Hares couch, and rabbits burrow ! 

But we will downward with the Tweed, 
Nor turn aside to Yarrow. 

“ There ’s Galla Water, Leader Haiighs, 
Both lying right before us; 

And bryborough, where with chiming 
Tweed 

The lintwhites sing in chorus; 20 

There ’s pleasant 'riviot~dale, a land 
Made blithe with plough and harrow: 

Why throw away a needful day 
To go in search of Yarrow ? 

** What *s Yarrow but a river bare, 

That glides the dark hills under ? 

There are a thousand such elsewhere 
As worthy of your wonder.” 

— Strange words they seemetl of slight aivl 
scorn 

My True-love sighed for sorrow; 30 

And looked me in the face, to think 
I thus could speak of Yarrow ! 

“ Oh ! green,” said I, “ are Yarrow’s holms, 
And sweet is Yarrow flowing ! 

Fair hangs the apple frae the rock, 

But we will leave it growing. 

O’er hilly path, and open Strath, 

Well wander Scotland thorough ; 

But, though so near, we will not turn 
Into the dale of YaiTow. 40 

Let beeves and home-bred kine partake 
The sweets of Burn-mill meadow; 

The swan on still St. Mary’s Lake 
Float double, swan and shadow ! 

We will not see them ; will not go. 

To-day, nor yet to-morrow. 

Enough if in our hearts we know 
There ’s such a place as Yarrow. 

Be Yarrow stream unseen, unknown I 
It must, or we shall rue it: 50 

We have a vision of our own; 

Ah I why should we undo it ? 


The treasured dreams of times long past. 
We ’ll keep them, winsome Marrow I 
For when wo ’re there, although ’t is fair, 
’T will be another Yarrow I 

“ If Care with freezing years should come, 
And wandering seem but folly, — 

Should we be loth to stir from home, 

And yet be melancholy; 60 

Should life be dull, and spirits low, 

I ’T will soothe us in our sorrow, 
j That earth has something yet to show, 
j The bomiy holms of Yarrow ! ” 

I 

1 

I 

1 XIII 

THE MATRON OF JEDBOROUGH 
AND HER HUSBAND 

1803. 1807 

At Jedborough, mv companion and I went 
into private lodgings for a few days; and 
the following Verses were called forth by 
the cdiaructer and domestic situation of our 
Hostess. 

Age ! twine thy brows with fresh spring 
Howcrs, 

And call a train of laughing Hours; 

And bid them dance, and bid them sing; 
And thou, too, mingle in tlie ring ! 

Take to thy heart a new delight; 

If not, make merry in despite 
That there is One wdio scorns thy power: — 
But dance ! for under Jedborough Tower, 
A Matron dwells who, though she bears 
The w'oight of more than seventy years, to 
Lives in thtj light of youthful glee. 

And she will dance and sing with thee. 

Nay ! start not at that Figure — there I 
Him who is rooted to his ehair ! 

Look at him — look again ! for he 
Hath long been of thy family. 

With legs that move not, if they can, 

And useless arms, a trunk of man. 

He sits, and with a vacant eye ; 

A sight to make a stranger sigh I 20 

Deaf, drooping, that is now his doom: 

His world is in this single room: 

Is this a place for mirthful cheer ? 

Can merry-making enter here ? 

The joyous Woman is the Mate 
Of him in that forlorn estate I 
lie breathes a subterraneous damp; 

But bright as Vesper shines her lamp: 
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He is as mute as Jedborough Tower: 

She jocund as it was of yore, 30 

With all its bravery on ; in times 
When all alive with merry chimes, 

Upon a sun-bright morn of May, 

It roused the v ale to holiday. 

I praise thee, Matron I and thy due 
Is praise, heroic praise, and true I 
With admiration I behold 
Thy gladness unsubdued and bold: 

Thy looks, thy gestures, all present 
The picture of a life well sj>i*ut: 40 

This do I see; and something more; 

A strength unthonglit of heretofore ! 
Delighted am I for thy sake; 

And yet a higher joy i)artake: 

Our H\n nan-nature thi-ows away 
Its second twilight, and looks guy; 

A land of promise and of jiride 
Unfolding, wide as life is wide. 

Ah ! see her helple.s.s Charge ! enedosed 
Within himself it seems, comixiscd; 50 
To fear of loss, and hope of gain, 

The strife of happiiu'ss and pain, 

Utterly dead ! yet in the guise 
Of little infants, when tlieir eyes 
Begin to follow to and fro 
The persons that before tliein go, 

He tracks her motions, (piick or slow, 

Her buoyant spirit can ])revail 
Where common cheerfulness would fail; 

She strikes upon him with the heat 60 
Of July suns; he feels it sweet; 

An animal delight thougli dim ! 

T is all that now remains for him ! 

The more 1 looked, I wondered more — 
And, while I scanned them o’er and o’er, 
Some inward trouble suddenly 
Broke from the Matron’s strong lilack eve — 

A remnant of uneasy light, 

A flash of something over-bright ! ! 

Nor long this mystery did detain 70 I 

My thoughts; — she told in pensive strain 
That she had borne a heavy yoke, 

Been stricken by a twofold stroke; 

III health of hotly; and had pined 
Beneath worse ailments of the mind. 

So be it ! — but let praise ascend 
To Him who is our lord and friend ! 

Who from disease and suffering 
Hath called for thee a second spring; 

Repaid thee for that sort* distress So 

By no untimely joyousiiess; 

Which makes of thine a blissful state; 

And cheers thy melancholy Mate ! 


XIV 

“FLY, SOME KIND HARBINGER, 
TO GRASMERE-DALE ! ” 

1803. 1815 

This was actually composed the last day of 
our tour between Dalston and Grasmere. 

Fly, some kind Harbinger, to Grasmere- 
dale ! 

Say that we come, and c6me by this day’s 
light; 

Fly ii}K)n swiftest wing roimd field and 
height. 

But chiefly let one Cottage hear the tale; 
There let a mystery of jt)y prevail, 

The kitten frolic*, like a gamesome sprite, 
And Rover whine, as at a second sight 
Of near-approaching good that shall not 
fail: 

And from that Infant’s face let joy appeiir; 
Yea, let our Mary’s one companion child — 
J’hat hath her six weeks’ solitude beguiled 
With intimations manifold and dear. 

While we have wandered over wood and 
wild — 

Smile on his Mother now with bolder cheer. 

XV 

THE BLIND HIGHLAND BOY 

A TALE TOLD UV THE FIRE-SIDE, AFTER 
RETURNING TO THE VALE OF GRASMERE 

1803. 1807 

The story was told me by George Mackereth, 
fur many years parish-clerk of Grasmere. He 
had been an t*ye-\\ itness of the occurrence. The 
vessel in reality was a washing-tub, which the 
little fellow had met with on the shore of 
the Loch. 

Now we are tired of boisterous joy, 

Have romped enough, ray little Boy ! 

♦lane hangs her Iiead upon my breast, 

And you shall bring your stool and rest; 
This corner is your own. 

There ! take your seat, and let me see 
Tliat yon can listen ouietly: 

And, as I promised, I will tell 
That strange adventure which befell 

A poor blind Highland Boy. 10 
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A Highland Boy I — why call him so ? 
Because, my Darlings, ye must know 
That, under hills which rise like towers, 
Far highei* hills than these of ours ! 

He from his birth had lived. 

He ne’er had seen one earthly sight, 

The sun, the day; the sttirs, the night; 

Or tree, or butterfly, or flower, 

Or fish in stream, or bird in bower, 

Or woman, man, or child. 20 

And yet he neither drooped nor pined, 

Nor had a melancholy mind; 

For God took pity on the Boy, 

And was his friend; and gave him joy 
Of which we notliing know. 

His Mother, too, no doubt, above 
Her other children him did love : 

For, was she liere, or was she tliere, 

She thought of him with constant care. 

And more than mother’s love. 30 

And proud she was of heart, when, clad 
In crimson stockings, tartan plaid, 

And bonnet with a feather gav, 

To Kirk he on the Sabbath <lay 
Went hand in hand with her. 

A dog, too, had he; not for need. 

But one to play with and to feed; 

Which would have led him, if bereft 
Of company or friends, and left 

Without a better guide. 40 

And then the bagpipes he could blow — 
And thus from house to house would go; 
And all were pleased to hear and see, 

For none made sweett*r melody 
Than did the poor blind Boy, 

Yet he had many a restless dream; 

Both when he heard tlie eagles scream. 
And when he heard the torrents roar. 

And heard the water beat the shore 

Near which their cottage stood. 50 

Beside a lake their cottage stoofl, 

Not small like ours, a peaceful flood; 

But one of mighty size, and strange; 

That, rough or smooth, is full of change. 
And stirring in its bed. 

For to this lake, by night and day, 

The great Sea-water finds its way 


Through long, long windings of the hills 
And drinks up all the pretty rills 

And rivers large and strong: 60 

Then hurries back the road it came — 
Returns, on eriund still the same; 

This did it when the earth was new; 

And this for evermore will do 
As long as earth shall last. 

And, with the coming of the tide. 

Come boats and ships that safely ride 
Between the woods and lofty rocks; 

And to the shepherds with their flocks 

Bring tides of distant lands. 70 

And of those tales, whate’cr they were, 

''I'he blind Ih)y alwa\s had his share; 
Whether of mighty towns, or vales 
With warmer suns and softer gales, 

Or wonders of the Deep. 

Yet more it pleased him, more it stirred, 
When from the water-side he heard 
The shouting, and the jolly cheers; 

The bustl(‘ of th(‘ mariners 

In stillness or in storm. 80 

But what do his desires avail ? 

For He must never handle sail; 

Nor mount the mast, nor row, nor float 
In sailor’s ship, or fisher’s boat, 

I'jKUi the rocking waves. 

His Mother often thought, and said. 

What sin would be upon her head 
If she should suffer this: “ My Son, 
Whate’er you do, leave this iindone; 

The danger is so great.” 90 

Thus lived he by Loch Leven’s side 
Still .sounding with the sounding tide, 

And heard tlie billows leaj) and dance, 
Withoiit a shadow of mischance, 

Till he was ten years old. 

When one day (and now mark me well, 

Ye .soon shall know how this befell) 

He in a vessel of his own, 

On the swift flood is hurrying down, 

Down to the mighty Sea. too 

In such a vessel never more 

May human creature leave the shore ! 

If this or that way he should stir. 
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Woe to the poor blind Mariner ! 

For death will be liis doom. 

But say what bears him ? — Ye have seen 
The Indian^s bow, his arrows keen, 

Rare beasts, and birds with plumage bright; 
Gifts which, for wonder or delight, 

Are brought in sliips from far. 1 10 

Such gifts had those seafaring men 
Spread round that haven in tlie glen; 

Each hut, perchance, might liave its own, 
And to the Boy they all w(^re known — 

He knew and prized them all. 

The rarest was a Turtle-shell 
Which he, iwor Child, had studied well; 

A shell of ample size, and light 
As the j)early car of Amphi trite, 

That sportive dolphins drew. 120 

And, as a Coracle that braves 
On Vaga^s breast the fretful waves, 

This shell upon the deep would swim, 

And gaily lift its fearless Iniin 
Above the tossing surge. 

And this the little blind Boy knew: 

And he a story strange tru(‘ 

Had heard, how in a shell like this 
An English Boy, O thought of bliss ! 

Had stoutly launched from shore; 130 

Launched from the margin of a buy 
Among the Indian isles, where lay 
His father’s ship, and had sailed far — 

To join that gallant ship of war. 

In his delightful shell. 

Our Highland Boy oft visited 
The house that hold this prize; and, led 
By choice or chance, did thither come 
One day when no one was at home. 

And found the door unbarr(*d. 140 

While there he sate, alone and blind. 

That story Hashed upon his mind; — 

A bold thought roused him, and he took 
The shell from out its secret nook, 

And bore it on his head. 

He launched his vessel, — and in pride 
Of spirit, from Loch Leven's side. 

Stepped into it — his thoughts all free 
As the light breezes that with glee 149 
Sang through the adventurer’s hair. 


A while he stood upon his feet; 

He felt the motion — took his seat; 

Still better pleased as more and more 
The tide retreated from the shore. 

And sucked, and sucked him in. 

And there lie is in face of Heaven. 

How rapidly the Child is driven ! 

The fourth part of a mile, I ween. 

He thus hiul gone, ere he was seen 

By any human eye. 160 

But when he was first seen, oh me 
What shrieking and what misery ! 

For many saw ; among the rest 
His Mother, she who loved him best, 

She saw her poor blind Boy. 

But for the child, the sightless Boy, 

It is tlic triumph of his joy ! 

The bravest traveller in balloon. 

Mounting as if to reach the moon. 

Was never half so blessed. 170 

And let him, let him go his way, 

Alone, and innocent, and gay ! 

For, if gocKl Angels love to wait 
On the forlorn unfortunate. 

This Child will take no harm. 

But now the passionate lament, 

Which from the crowd on shore was sent, 
I'hc cries wliich broke from old imd young 
In Gaelic, or the Phiglish tongue. 

Are stifled — all is still. 180 

And (juickly with a silent crew 
A boat is ready to ptirsue; 

And from the shore their course they take, 
And swiftly <lown the running lake 
They follow the blind Boy. 

Rut soon they move with softer pace; 

So have ye seen the fowler chase 
On Grasmere’s clear unruffled breast 
A youngling of the wild-duck’s nest 

With deftly-lifted oar; 190. 

Or as the wily sailors crept 
To seize (while on the Deep it slept) 

The hapless creature which did dwell 
Ere while within the dancing shell, 

They steal upon their prey. 

With sound the least that can be made, 
They follow, more and more afraid. 
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More cautions as they draw more near; 
But in his darkness he can hear, 

And ^guesses their intent. aoo 

Lei-gha — Lei-gha ” — he then cried out, 

“ Ld-^gha — Lei-glia ” — with eager shout; 
Thus did he cry, and thus did pray, 

And wliat he meant was, ** Keep away, 

And leave me to myself ! ” 

Alas ! and when he felt their hands 

You We often heard of magic wands, 

That with a motion overthrow 
A palace of the proudest show, 

Or melt it into air: 210 

So all his dreams — that inward light 
With which his soul had shone so bright — 
All vanished ; — ’t was a heartfelt cross 
To him, a heavy, bitter loss, 

As he had ever known. 

But hark ! a gratulating voice, 

With which the very hills rejoice: 

’T is from the crowd, who tremblingly 
Have watched the event, and now can 
see 

That he is safe at last. 220 

And then, when he was brought to land. 
Full sure they were a happy band, 

Which, gathering round, did on the banks 


Of that great Water give God thanks, 

And welcomed the poor Child. 

And in the general joy of heart 
The blind Boy’s little dog took part; 

He leapt about, and oft did kiss 
His master’s hands in sign of bliss. 

With sound like lamentation. 230 

But most of all, his Mother dear. 

She wdio had fainted with her fear, 
Rejoiced when waking she espies 
The Child; when she can trust her eyes, 
And touches the blind Boy. 

I She led him home, and wej)t amain. 

When he was in the house again: 

Tears flowed in torrents from her eyes; 

She kissed liirn — liow could she chastise ? 
She was too hapi)y far. 240 

Thus, after he had fondly braved 
I'he perilous Deep, the Boy was saved; 
And, though his fancies had been wild. 

Yet he was ph‘ased and reconciled 
To live in iK‘ace on shore. 

j And in the lonely Higldand dell 
I Still do they keep the Turtle-shell 
' And long the story will re|)eat 
I Of the blind Boy’s adventurous feat, 

I And how he was preserved. 250 


OCTOBER 1803 ! 

1803. 1807 I 

One might believe that natural miseries 

Had blasted France, and made of it a land j 

Unfit for men; and that in one great band | 

Her sons were bursting forth, to dwell at 
ease. I 

But 'tis a chosen soil, wdiere sun and 
breeze 

Shed gentle favoiirs: rural works are there, 

And ordinary business without care; 

Spot rich in all things that can soothe and 
please ! 

How piteous then that there should be such 
dearth 

Of knowledge; that whole myriads should 
unite 

To work against themselves such fell de- 
spite: 


Should come in phrensy and in dnmken 
inirtli, 

Iin|mtient to put out the only light 
Of Liberty that yet reinains on earth I 


THERE IS A BONDAGE WORSE, 
FAR WORSE, TO BEAR” 

1803. 1807 

There is a bondage worse, far worse, to 
bear 

Than his who breathes, by roof, and floor, 
ami wall, 

Pent in, a Tyrant’s solitary Thrall: 

’T is his who walks about in the open air, 

One of a Nation who, henceforth, must wear 

Their fetters in their souls. For who could 
be, 

Who, even the best, in such condition, free 
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From self-reproach, reproach that he must 
share 

With Human-nature ? Never be it ours 
To see tlie sun how brightly it will shine, 
And know that noble feelings, manly 
powers, 

Instead of gathering strength, must droop 
and pine; 

And earth with all her pleasant fruits and 
flowers 

Fade, and participate in man’s decline. 

OCTOBER 1803 
1803. 1807 

These times strike monied worldlings with 
dismay : 

Even rich men, brave by nature, taint the 
ail’ 

With words of apprehension and despair: 
While tens of tliousands, thinking 011 the 
affray, 

Men unto whom sufficient for the day 
And minds not stinted or untilled are given, 
Sound, healthy, children of the God of 
heaven, 

Are cheerfid as the rising sun in May. 
What do we gather hencc’ l)ut firmer faith 
That every gift <»f noble origin 
Is breathed njx>n by Hope’s perpetual 
breath; 

That virtue and the faculties within 
Are vital, — and that riches are akin 
To fear, to change, to cowardice, and death ? 

^‘ENGLAND ! THE TIME IS COME 
WHEN THOU SHOULD’ST WEAN ” 

1803. 1807 

England ! the time is come when thou 
should’st wean 

Thy heart from its emasculating food; 

The truth should now be better understood ; 
Old things liave been unsettled; we have 
seen 

Fair seed-time, better harvest might have 
been 

But for thy trespisses; and, at this day, 

If for Greece, Egypt, India, Africa, 

Aught good were destined, thou would’st 
step between. 

Enghind I all nations in this charge agree: 
But worse, more ignorant in love and hate, 


Far — far more abject, is thine Enemy: 
Therefore the wise pray for thee, though 
the freight ^ 

Of thy offences be a heavy weight: 

Oh grief that Earth’s best hopes rest all 
with Thee I 


OCTOBER 1803 
1803. 1807 

When, looking on the present face of 
things, 

I see one Man, of men the meanest too ! 
Raised uj) to sway the world, to do, undo, 
With miglity Nations for his underlings. 
The great events with which old story rings 
Seem vain and hollow ; I find nothing great: 
Nothing is left which I can venciate; 

So that a doubt almost within me springs 
Of i*rovidence, sucli emptiness at length 
Seems at tin? heart of all things. But, great 
God ! 

I measui’e back the steps which I have trod: 
And tremble, seeing whence proceeds the 
strengtli 

Of such poor Instruments, with thoughts 
sublime 

I tremble at the sorrow of the time. 

TO THE MEN OF KENT 
October 1803 
1803. 1807 

Vangitard of Liberty, ye men of Kent, 

Y e children of a Soil that doth advance 
Her haughty brow against the coast of 
France, 

Now is the time to prove your hai’diment ! 
To Frani’c be woi’ds of invitation sent ! 
They from their fields can see the counte- 
nance 

Of your fierce war, may ken the glittering 
lance 

And hear you shouting forth your brave 
intent. 

Ijcft single, in bold parley, ye, of yore, 

Did from the Nonnan win a gallant wreath; 
Confirmed the charters that were yours 
before ; — 

No parleying now ! In Britain is one breath; 
We all are with you now from shore to 
shore: — 

Ye men of Kent, ’t is victory or death ! 
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IN THE PASS OF KILLICRANKY 
1803. 1807 

C* 

An inyasion being* expected, October 1803. 

Six thousand veterans practised in war’s 
game, 

Tried men, at Killicranky were arrayed 

Against an equal host that wore the plaid, 

Shepherds and herdsmen. — Like a whirl- 
wind came 

The Highlanders, the shiughter spread like 
dame; 

And Garry, thundering down his mountain- 
road, 

Was stopped, and could not breathe be- 
neath the load 

Of the dead bodies. — ’T was a day of shame 

For them whom precept and the pedantry 

Of cold mechanic battle do enslave. 

O for a single hour of that Dundee, 

Who on that day the word of onset gave ! 

Like conquest would the Men of England 
see; 

And her Foes find a like inglorious grave. 

ANTICIPATION, October 1803 
1803. 1807 

Shout, for a mighty Victory is won ! 

On British ground the Invaders are laid 
low; 

The breath of Heaven has drifted them 
like snow, 

And left them lying in the silent sun. 

Never to rise again ! — the work is done. 

Come forth, ye old men, now in peaceful 
show 

And greet your sons ! dnuns beat and 
trumpets blow ! 

Make merry, wives ! ye little children, 
stun 

Your grandame’s ears with pleasure of your 
noise ! 

Clap, infants, clap your hands I Divine 
must be 

That triumph, when the very worst, the 
pain, 

And even the prospect of our brethren 
slain. 

Hath something in it which the heart 
enjoys : — 

In glory will they sleep and endless sanc- 
tity. 


LINES ON THE EXPECTED 
INVASION, 1803 

1803. 1845 

Come ye — who, if (which Heaven avert I) 
the Land 

Were with herself at strife, would take 
your stand. 

Like gallant Falkland, by the Monarch’s 
side, 

And, like Montrose, make Loyalty your 
pride — 

Come ye — who, not less zealous, might 
display 

Banners at enmity with regal sway, 

And, like the Pyms and Miltons of that day, 
Tliink that a State would live in sounder 
health 

If Kingship bowed its head to Common- 
wealth — 

Ye too — whom no discreditable fear 
Would keep, perhaps with many a fruitless 
tear, 

Uncertain what to choose and how to 
steer-- 

And ye — who might mistake for sober 
sense 

And wise reserve the plea of indolence — 
Come ye — whate’er } our creed — O waken 
‘all, 

Whate’er your temper, at your Country’s 
call- 

Resolving (this a free-born Nation can) 

To have one Soul, and perish to a man, 

Or save this honoured I>and from every 
Lord 

But British reason and the British sword. 

THE FARMER OF TILSBURY 
VALE 

1803. 1815 

The character of this man was described to 
me, and the incident upon which the verses turn 
was told me, by Mr. Pool of Nether 8towey, 
with whom 1 became acquainted through our 
common friend, S. T. Coleridge. During my 
residence at Alfoxden I used to see much of 
him and had frequent occasions to admire the 
course of Ins daily life, especially his conduct 
to his labourers and poor neighbours : their 
virtues he carefully encouraged, and weighed 
their faults in the scales of charity. If I seem 
in these verses to have treated the weaknesses 
of the farmer, and his transgression, too ten- 
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derly, it may in part be ascribed to niy having 
received the story from one so averse to all 
harsh judgment. After his death, was found 
in his escritoir a lock of grey hair carefully 
preserved, with a notice that it had been cut 
from the head of his faithful shepherd, who 
had served him for a length of years. 1 need 
scarcely add that he felt for all men as his 
brothers. He was much beloved by distin- 
guished persons — Mr. Coleridge, Mr. Southey, 
Sir H. Davy, and many others ; and in his own 
neighbourhood was highly valued sis a magis- 
trate, a man of business, and iu every other 
social relation. I'lie latter part of the poem, 
perhaps, requires some apology as being too 
much of an echo to the “ Reverie of Poor Su- 
san.” 

T IS not for the unfeeling, the falsely re- 
fined, 

The squeamish in taste, and the narrow of 
mind, 

And the small critic wielding his delicate 
pen. 

That I sing of old Adam, the pride of old 
men. 

He dwells in the centre of Loudon’s wide 
Town; 

His staff is a sceptre — his grey hairs a 
crown ; 

And his bright eyes look brighter, .set off 
by the streak 

Of the unfaded rose that still blooms on his 
cheek. 

’Mid the dew'S, in the sunshine of morn, — 
’mid the joy 

Of the fields, he collected that bloom, when 
a boy, lo 

That countenance there fashioned, wdiich, 
8]>ite of a stuin 

That his life hath received, to th<^ last wdll 
remain. 


And turnips, and corn-land, and meadow, 
and lea, 19 

All caught the infection — as generous as he. 

Yet Adam prized little the feast and the 
bowl, — 

The fields better suited the ease of his soul: 

He strayed through the fields like an indo- 
lent wight, 

The quiet of nature was Adam’s delight. 

For Adam was simple in thought; and the 
jX)or, 

Familiar with him, mtide an inn of his door: 

He gave them the best that he had ; or, to saj 

Wliat less may mislead you, they took it 
away. 

Thus thirty smooth years did he thrive on 
his farm: 

The Genius of plenty preserved him from 
liarm : 30 

At length, what to most is a season of 
sorrow', 

His means arc run out, — he must beg, or 
must borrow. 


To the neighbours he w’^ent, — all were free 
with their money; 

For his hive had so long been replenished 
with honey, 

That they dreamt not of dearth; — He con- 
tinued his rounds. 

Knocked here — and knocked there, pounds 
still adding to pounds. 


He ]>aid w'hat he could wdth his ill-gotten 
])elf, 

And something, it might be, reserved for 
himself: 

Then (what is too true) without hinting a 
word, 


A Farmer he w'as; and his house far and 
near 

Was the boast of the country for excellent 
cheer: 

How oft have I heard in sw'cet Tilsbury 
Vale 

Of the silver-rimmed horn whence he dealt 
his mild ale ? 


Turned his back on the country — and off 
like a bird. 40 

You lift up your eyes ! — but I guess that 
you frame 

A judgment too harsh of the sin and the 
shame ; 

In him it w'as scarcely a business of art, 

For this he did all in the ease of his heart. 


Yet Adam was far as the farthest from ruin, 
His fields seemed to know what their Mas- 
ter was doing: 


To London — a sad emigration I ween — 
With his grey hairs he went from the brook 
and the green; 
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TO THE CUCKOO 


And there, with small wealth but his legs 
and his hands, 

As lonely ^he stood as a crow on the 
sands. 

All trades, as need was, did old Adam as- 
sume, — 

Served as stable-boy, errand-boy, porter, 
and groom; 50 

Blit nature is gracious, necessity kind, 

And, in spite of the shame that may lurk in 
his mind, 

He seems ten bii*thdays younger, is green 
and is stout; 

Twice as fast as before does his blood run 
about; 

You would say that each hair of his beard 
was alive. 

And his fingers are busy as bees in a hive. 

For he ’s not like an Old ]Man that leisurely 
goes 

About work that he knows, in a track that 
he knows; 

But often his mind is compelled to demur, 

And you guess that the more then his body 
must stir. 

In the throng of the town like a stranger is 
he, 

Like one whose owm country ’s far over the 
sea; 

And Nature, while through the great city 
he hies. 

Full ten times a day takes his heart by 
surprise. 

This gives him the fancy of one that is 
young, 

More of soul in his face than of w'ords on 
his tongue; 

Like a maiden of twenty he trembles and 
sighs, 

And tears of fifteen will come into his eyes. 

What ^s a tempest to him, or the dry parch- 
ing heats ? 

Yet he watches the clouds that pass over 
the streets; 70 

With a look of such earnestness often will 
stand, 

You might think he ’d twelve reapers at 
work in the Strand. 


Where proud Covent-garden, in desolate 
hours 

Of snow and hoar-frost, spreads her fnpts 
and her flowers, 

Old Adam will smile at the pains that have 
made 

Poor winter look fine in such strange 
mascpierade. 

’Mid coaches and chariots, a waggon of 
straw, 

Like a magnet, the heart of old Adam can 
draw ; 

With a thousand soft pictures his memory 
will teem, 

And his hearing is touched with the sounds 
of a dream. «o 

Up the Haymarket hill he oft whistles his 
wa\ , 

Tlirusts his hands in a waggon, and smells 
at the liav ; 

He thinks of the fields he so often hath 
mown, 

And is h}ipi>} as if the rich freight were his 
own. 

Ihit chiefly to vSiuithfield he loves to re- 
pair, — 

If you ])asH by at morning, you ’ll meet wdth 
liiiu there. 

The breath of the cow's you may see him 
iiiluile, 

And bis lieart all the while is in Tilsbury 
Vale. 

Now farewell, old Adam I when low thou 
art laid. 

May one blade of grass spring up over thy 
head ; ^ 

And 1 hope that thy grave, wheresoever it 
be, 

Will hear the wind sigh through the leaves 
of a tree. 

TO THE CUCKOO 
1804. 1807 

Composed in the orchard, Town-end, Gras- 
mere. 

0 BLITHE New-comer ! I have heard, 

1 hear thee and rdoice. 

O Cuckoo ! shall I call thee Bird, 

Or but a wandering Voice ? 




“I WANDERED LONELY AS A CLOUD” 


While I am lying on the grass 
Thy twofold shoHt I hear, 

From'^ill to hill it seems to pass, 

At once far off, and near. 

Though babbling only to the Vale, 

Of sunshine and of flowers, lo 

Thou bringest imto me a tale 
Of visionary hours. 

Thrice welcome, darling of the Spring ! 
Even yet thou art to me 
No bird, but an invisible thing, 

A voice, a mystery ; 

The same whom in my school-boy days 

I listened to; that Cry 

Which made me look a thousand ways 

In bush, and tree, and sky. 20 

To seek thee did I often rove 
Through woods and on the green; 

And thou wert still a ho]>e, a love ; 

Still longed for, never seen. 

And I can listen to thee yet; 

Can lie upon the plain 
And listen, till I do beget 
That golden time again. 

O blessed Bird ! the earth we pace 
Again appears to be 30 

An unsubstantial, faery place; 

That is tit home for Thee ! 


‘‘SHE WAS A PHANTOM OF 
DELIGHT” 

1804. 1807 

Written at Town-end, Grasmere. The germ 
of this poem was four lines composed as a part 
of the verses on the Highland Girl. Though 
beginning in this way, it was written from my 
heart, as is sufficiently obvious. 

She was a Phantom of delight 
When first she gleamed upon my sight; 

A lovely Apparition, sent 
To be a moments ornament; 

Her eyes as stars of Twilight fair; 

Like Twilight’s, too, her dusky hair; 

But all things else about lier drawn 
From May-time and the clieerful Dawn; 

A dancing Shape, an Image gay, 

To haunt, to sortie, and way-lay . 10 
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I saw her upon nearer view, 

A Spirit, yet a Woman too ! 

Her household motions light and ^ee, 

And steps of virgin-liberty; 

A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet; 

A Creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and 
smiles. 20 

And now I see with eye serene 
The very pulse of the machine; 

A Being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A Traveller between life and death ; 

The reason firm, the temjjerate will. 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill; 

A perfect Woman, nobly planned. 

To warn, to comfort, and command; 

And yet a S])irit still, and bright 

With something of angelic light. 30 


-I WANDERED LONELY AS A 
CLOUD” 

1804. 1807 

Written at Town-end, Grasmere. The Daf- 
fodils grew and still grow on the margin of 
l^llswater, and probably may be seen U) this 
day as beautiful in the month of March, nod- 
ding their golden heads beside the dancing and 
foaming waves. 

I WANDERED lonely as a cloud 
That lioats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils; 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twnnkle on the milky >vay, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay: 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

The waves beside them danced; but they 
Out-did the sparkling waves in glee: 

A j)oet could not but be gay, 

In such a jocund company: 
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THE AFFLICTION OF MARGARET 


For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is^the bliss of solitude; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 


THE AFFLICTION OF MARGARET 

1804. 1807 

Written at Town-end, Grasmere. This was 
taken from the case of a poor widow who lived 
in the town of Penrith. Her sorrow was well 
known to Mrs. Wordsworth, to my Sister, and, 
I believe, to the whole town. She kept a shop, 
and when she saw a stranger passing by, she 
was in the habit of going out into the street to 
enquire of him after her son. 

I 

Where art thou, my beloved Son, 

Where art thou, worse to me than dead ? 
Oh find me, prosperous or undone ! 

Or, if the grave be now thy bed, 

Why am I ignorant of the same 
That I may rest; and neither blame 
Nor sorrow may attend thy name ? 

n 

Seven years, alas ! to have received 
No tidings of an only child; 

To have despaired, have hoped, believed, 10 
And been for evermore beguiled; 
Sometimes with thoughts of very bliss ! 

I catch at them, and then I miss; 

Was ever darkness like to this ? 

Ill 

He was among the prime in worth, 

An object beauteous to beliold ; 

Well born, well bred; I sent him forth 
IngenuoiLS, innocent, and bold: 

If things ensued that wanted grace, 

As hath been said, they were not base ; 20 

And never blush was on my face. 

TV 

Ah ! little doth the young one dream, 
When full of play and childish cares, 

What power is in his wildest scream. 

Heard by his mother unawares ! 

He knows it not, he cannot guess: 

Years to a mother bring distress; 

But do not make her love the less. 


V 

Neglect me ! no, I suffered long 
From tliat ill thought; and, being blind, 30 
Said, “ Pride shall help me in my wrong; 
Kind mother have I been, as kind 
As ever breathed: and that is true; 

I ’ve wet my ^mth with tears like dew, 
Weeping for him wdicn no one knew. 

VI 

My Son, if thou be humbled, poor, 

Hoi)eless of honour and of gJiin, 

Oh ! do not drt^ad thy mother’s door; 

Think not of me with grief and pain: 

I now can see with better eyes; 40 

And worldly grandeur I despise, 

And fortune with her gifts and lies. 

VII 

Alas ! the fowls of heaven have wings, 

And blasts of heaven will aid their flight; 
Tlu»y mount — how sliort a voyage brings 
The wanderers back to their delight ! 
Chains tie us down by land and sea; 

And wishes, vain as mine, may be 
All that is left to comfort thee. 

VI n 

Perhaps some dungeon liears thee groan, 50 
Maimed, mangled by inliiiraan men; 

Or thon upon a desert thrown 
Inheritest the lion’s den; 

Or hast been summoned to the deep, 

Thou, thou and all thy mates, to keep 
An incommunicable sleep. 

IX 

I look for ghosts; but none will force 
Their way to rne: ’tis falsely said 
That there was ever intercourse 
Between the living and the dead; 60 

For, surely, then 1 should have sight 
Of him I wait for day and night. 

With love and longings infinite. 

X 

My apprehensions come in crowds; 

I dread the rustling of the grass; 

The very shadows of the clouds 
Have power to shake me as they pass: 

I question things and do not find 
One that will answer to my mind ; 

And all the world appears unkind. 70 
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XI 

Beyond participation lie 
My troubles, and beyond relief: 

If any chance to heave a sigh, 

They pity me, and not my grief. 

Then come to me, my Sou, or send 
Some tidings that my woes may end ; 

I have no other earthly friend ! 

THE FORSAKEN 

1804. 1845 

This was an overflow from the Aflliction of 

Margaret and was excluded as super- 

huoiis there, but preserved in the faint hope 
that it may turn to account ))y restoring a shy 
lover to some forsaken damsel. My poetry has 
been complained of as deficient in interests of 
this sort, — a charge which the piece begin- 
ning, Lyre ! though sucli power do in thy 
magic live,” will scarcely tend to obviate. The 
natural imagery of these verses wjis supplied 
by frequent, 1 might say intense, observation 
of the Rydal torrent. What an animating con- 
tra.st is the ever-changing aspcict of that, and 
indeed of every ono of our mountain bn»oks, to 
the monotonous tone and unmitigated fury of 
such streams among the Alps as are fed .all 
the summer long by glaciens and melting 
snows. A traveller observing the exquisite 
purity of the great rivers, such as the Rhine at 
Geneva, and llie Reuss at liuccrne, when they 
issue out of their respective lak<;8, might fancy 
for a moment that stune power in nature pro- 
duced this beantiful change. \Nith .a view to 
make amends for those Alpine sullyings which 
the watei’s exhibit near their fountain heads ; 
but, alas ! how soon does that purity depart 
before the influx of tributary waters that have 
flowed through cultivated plains and the 
crowded abodes of men. 

The peace which others seek they find; 
The heaviest storms not longest last; 
Heaven grants even to the guiltiest mind 
An amnesty for what is past; 

W^hen will my sentence be reversed ? 

I only pray to know the worst; 

And wish as if my heart would burst. 

0 weary struggle ! silent years 
Tell seemingly no doubtful tale ; 

And yet they leave it short, and fears 
And hopes are strong and will prevail. 

My calmest faith escapes not pain; 

And, feeling that the hope is vain, 

1 think that he will come again. 


REPENTANCE 

A PASTORAL BALLAD 
1804. 1820 ^ 

Written at Town-end, Grasmere. Suggested 

by the conversation of our next neighbour, 

Margaret Ashburner. 

The fields which with covetous spirit we 
sold, 

Those beautiful fields, the delight of the 
day, 

Would have brought us more good than a 
burthen of gold, 

Could we but have been as contented as 
they. 

When the troublesome Tempter beset us, 
said 1 , 

“Let him come, with his purse proudly 
grasped in hLs hand; 

But, Allan, be true to me, Allan, — we *11 
die 

Before he shall go with an inch of the 
land ! ’’ 

There dwelt we, as happy as birds in their 
bowers; 

Unfettered as bees that in gardens abide; 10 

We could do what we liked with the land, 
it was ours ; 

And for us the brook murmured that ran 
by its side. 

But now we are strangers, go early or late; 

And often, like one overburthened with sin, 

With my hand on the latch of the half- 
opened gate, 

I look at the fields, but I cannot go in ! 

When I walk by the hedge on a bright 
siunmer^s day. 

Or sit in the shade of my grandfather’s 
tree, 

A stern face it puts on, as if ready to say, 

“ What ails you, that you must come creep- 
ing to me ! ” 20 

With our pastures about us, we could not 
be sad; 

Our comfort was near if we ever were 
crost; 

But the comfort, the blessings, and wealth 
that we had. 

We slighted them all, — and our birth-right 
was lost. 





THE SEVEN SISTERS 


Oh, ill-judging sire of an innocent son 

Who must now be a wanderer ! but peace 
to that strain 1 

Think of Evening’s repose when our labour 
was done, 

The sabbath’s return and its leisure’s soft 
chain ! 

And in sickness, if night had been sparing 
of sleep, 

How cheerful, at sunrise, the hill where I 
stood, 30 

Looking down on the kine, and our treasure 
of sheep 

That besprinkled the field; ’t was like youth 
in my blood ! 

Now I cleave to the house, and am dull as a 
snail; 

And, oftentimes, hear the church-bell with 
a sigh. 

That follows the thought — We ’ve no land 
in the vale. 

Save six feet of earth where our forefathers 
lie ! 


THE SEVEN SISTERS 

OR, THE SOLITUDE OF liINXOKIE 
1804. 1807 


Seven Daughters had Lord Archibald, 

All children of one mother: 

You could not say in one short day 
What love they bore each other. 

A garland, of seven lilies, wTought ! 

Seven Sisters that together dwtdl; 

But he, bold Knight as ever fought, 

Their Father, took of them no thought, 

He loved the wars so well. 

Sing, mournfully, oh ! mournfully, 10 

The solitude of Biniiorie ! 

II 

Frash blows the wind, a western wdnd, 

Aiil from the shores of Erin, 

Across the wave, a Rover brave 
To Binnorie is steering: 

Right onward to the Scottish strand 
The gallant ship is borne ; 

The warriors lesm upon the land, 

And liark ! the Leader of the band 
Hath blown his bugle horn. ao 


Sing, mournfully, oh ! mournfully, 

The solitude of Binnorie. 

III 

Beside a grotto of their own, 

With boughs above them closing. 

The Seven are laid, and in the shade 
I'licy lie like fawns reposing. 

But now, upstarting wdth affright 
At noise of man and steed, 

Aw'ay they fiy to left, to right — 

Of your fair household. Father-knight, 30 
Me thinks you take small heed 1 
Sing, mournfully, oh ! mournfully, 

The solitude of Binnorie. 

IV 

Away the seven fair Campbcdls fly, 

And, over liill .and hollow, 

With menace proud, and insult loud, 

The youthful Rovers follow. 

Cried th(‘y, “ Your Father loves to roam: 
Enough for him to find 
The empty house when he comes home; 40 
For ns yoiir y(‘llow ringlets comb, 

For us be fair and kind ! ” 

Sing, inouriifiilly, ob ! mournfully, 

The .solitude of Jiinnorie. 

V 

Some elo.se beliind, some side to side, 

Like clouds in stormy weather; 

They run, and cry, Nay, let ns die, 

And let us die together.’’ 

A lake was inair; the sluua* was steep; 
There never foot had been; 50 

They ran, and with a d(‘sjK.‘rate leap 
Together plunged into the deep, 

Nor ever imn'c were seen. 

Sing, mournfully, oh ! mournfully, 

The siditudo of Biimorie. 

VI 

The stream that flows out of the lake, 

As through the. glen it rambles, 

Rc|Kjats a moan o’er moss and stone, 

For those seven lovely Campbells. 

Seven little I.slaiids, green and bare, 60 
Have risen from out the deep: 

The fishers say, those sisters fair. 

By faeri(‘s all are buried there, 

And there together sleep. 

Sing, mournfully, oh ! mournfully, 

The solitude of Binnorie. 
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ADDRESS TO MY INFANT 
DAUGHTER, DORA 

ON BEING REMINDED THAT SHE WAS A 
MONTH OLD THAT DAY, SEPTEMBER 1 6 

1804. 1815 

Hast tliou then survived — 

Mild Offsj>riiig of infirm Immanity, 

Meek Infant ! among all forlornest things 
The most forlorn — one lif(J of that bright 
star, 

The second glory of the Heavens ? — Thou 
hfist, 

Already hast survived that great decay, 
That transformation throiigli the wide earth 
felt, 

And by all nations. In that Heing’s sight 
From whom the Race of human kind pro- 
ceed, 

A thousand years are but as yesterday ; 10 

And one day’s narrow circuit is to Him 
Not less capacious than a thousand years. 
But what is time ? What oiitward glory ? 
neither 

A mea.sure is of 7 'hee, whose claims extend 
Through *Mjcaven’s eternal year.” — Yet 
hail to Thee, 

Frail, fcehle Monthling ! — by that name, 
metl links, 

Thy scanty breathing-tiim* is portioned out 
Not idly. — Hadst thou hcen of Indian birth, 
Couched on a casual bed of moss and leaves, 
And rudely canopied by leafy boughs, >0 
Or to the churlish elements exposed 
On the blank plains, — the coldness of the 
night, 

Or the night’s darkness, or its cheerfid 
fac(‘ 

Of beauty, by the changing moon adorned, 
Would, with imperious admonition, then 
Have scored tliine age, and punctually 
timed 

Thine infant liistory, on the minds of those 
Who miglit have wandered with thee. — 
Mother’s love, 

Nor less than mother’s love in other breasts, 
Will, among us warm-clad and warmly 
housed, io 

Do for thee what the finger of the heavens 
Doth all too often harshly execute 
For thy unblest coevals, amid wilds 
Where fancy hath small liberty to grace 
The affections, to exalt them or refine; 

And the maternal sympathy itself, 


Though strong, is, in the main, a joyless 
tie 

Of naked instinct, wound about Jthe heart. 
Happier, far happier is thy lot and ours ! 
Even now — to solemnise thy helpless state, 
And to enliven in the mind’s regard 41 
Tliy passive beauty — parallels have risen, 
Resemblances, or contmsts, that connect, 
Within the region of a father’s thoughts, 
Thee and thy mate and sister of the sky. 
And first; — thy sinless progress, through a 
world 

By sorrow darkened and by care disturbed, 
Apt likeness bears to hers, through gathered 
clouds. 

Moving untouched in silvery purity, 

And ch(‘ering oft-times their reluctant 
gloom. 50 

Fair arc ye both, and both are free from 
stain: 

But thou, how leisurely thou fill’st thy 
horn 

With brightness ! leaving her to |)ost along, 
And range about, disquieted in change, 

And still impatient of the shape she wears. 
Once up, once down the hill, one journey, 
nabe, 

That will suffice thee; and it seems that 
now 

Thou hast fore-knowledge that such task is 
thine; 

Thou travellest so coiitentodly, and slcep'st 
III such a heedless peace. Alas ! full soon 
Hath this coneiqition, grateful to behold, 61 
(’hanged countenance, like an object sullied 
o'er 

By breathing mist ; and thine appears 
to bo 

A mournful labour, while to her is given 
Hope, and a renovatimi without end. 

— 'Fhat smile forbids the thought; for on 
thy face 

Smiles arc beginning, like the beams of 
dawn, 

To slioot and cireiilate; smiles have there 
been seen, 

Tranquil assurances that Heaven supports 
'Phe feeble motions of thy life, and cheers 
Thy loneliness; or shall those smiles be 
called 71 

Feelers of love, put forth as if to explore 
This untried world, and to prepare thy 
way 

Through a strait passage intricate and 
dim ? 
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THE KITTEN AND FALLING LEAVES 


Such are they; and the same are tokens, 
signs, 

Which, when the appointed season hath 
arrived, 

Joy, as her holiest language, shall adopt; 
And Reason’s godlike Power be proud to 
own. 

THE KITTEN AND FALLING 
LEAVES 
1804. 1807 

Seen at Town-end, Grasmere. The elder- 
bush has long since disappeared : it hung over 
the wall near the Cottage ; and the Kitten con- 
tinued to learn up, catching the leaves as here 
described. The infant was Dura. 

That way look, my Infant, lo ! 

What a pretty baby-show ! 

See the Kitten on the wall, 
porting with the leaves that fall, 

Withered leaves — one — two — and three — 
From the lofty elder-tree ! 

Through the calm and frosty air 
Of this morning bright and fair, 

Eddying round and round they sink 
Softly, slowly: one might tliink, lo 

Prom the motions that are made, 

Every little leaf conveyed 
^Iph or Faery hither tending, — 

To this lower world descending, 

Each invisible and mute, 

In his wavering parachute. 

But the Kitten, how she starts, 

Crouches, stretches, paws, and darts ! 

First at one, and then its fellow 

Just as light and just as yellow; 20 

There are many now — now one — 

Now they stop and there are none. 

What intenseness of desire 
In her upward eye of fire ! 

With a tiger-leap half-way 
Now she meets the coming prey, 

Lets it go as fast, and then 
Has it in her power again: 

Now she works with three or four, 

Like an Indian conjurer; 30 

Quick as he in feats of art, 

Far beyond in joy of heart. 

Were her antics played in the eye 
Of a thousand standcrs-by. 

Clapping hands with shout and stare, 

Whiit would little Tabby care 
For the plaudits of the crowd ? 


Over happy to be proud, 

Over wealthy in the treasure 
Of her own exceeding pleasure ! 40 

’T is a pretty baby-treat; 

Nor, I deem, for me unmeet; 

Here, for neither Babe nor me, 

Other play-mate can I see. 

Of the countless living things, 

That with stir of feet and wings 
(In the sim or under shade, 

Upon bough or grassy blade) 

And witli busy revellings, 

Chirp and song, and imirmurings, 50 

Made this orchard’s narrow space, 

And this vale so blithe a place; 

Multitudes are swept away 
Never more to breathe the day; 

Some are sleeping; some in bands 
Travelled into distant lands; 

Others slunk to moor and wood, 

Far fi'oin human neighbourhootl; 

And, among the Kuids that keep 

With us closer fellowship, 60 

With us openly abide, 

All havt* laid tludr mirth aside. 

Where is he that giddy Spnte, 

Blue-caj), with his colours bright, 

Who was blest as biid could be, 

Feeding in the apple-tree; 

Made such wanton spoil and rout, 

Turning blossoms inside out; 

Hung — head ])ointing towards the ground — 
Fluttered, ynTclied, into a round 70 

Bound himself, and then unbound; 

Lithest, gaudiest Harlequin ! 

Prettiest Tumbh*r ever setm ! 

Light of heart and light of limb; 

What is now become of Him ? 

Lambs, that through the mountains went 
Frisking, bleating merriment, 

Wlien the year was in its prime. 

They are sobered by this time. 

If you look to vale or liill, 80 

If you listen, all is still. 

Save a little neighbouring rill, 

That from out the rocky groimd 
Strikes a solitary sound. 

Vainly glitter hill and plain, 

And the air is calm in vain ; 

Vainly Morning spreads the lure 
Of a sky serene and pure; 

Creature none can she decoy 

Into open sign of joy: 90 

Is it that they have a fear 

Of the dreary season near ? 
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Or that other pleasures be 
Sweeter even than gaiety ? 

Yet, whatever enjoyments dwell 
In the impeiietmble cell 
Of the silent heart which Nature 
Furnishes to every creature; 

Whatsoe’er we feel and know 

Too sedate for outward show, 100 

Such a light of gladness brcjaks, 

Pretty Kitten ! from thy freaks, — 

Spreads with such a living grace 
O’er iny little Dora’s face; 

Yes, the sight so stirs and charms 
Thee, Baby, laughing in my arms, 

That almost I could repine 
That your tnuisports are not mine. 

That I do not wholly fare 
Even as ye do, thoughtless pair ! no 

And I will have my careless season 
Spite of melancholy reason, 

Will walk through life in such a way 
That, when time brings on decay, 

Now and then 1 may possess 
Hours of perfect gladsomeness. 

— Pleased by any random toy; 

By a kitten’s busy joy, 

Or an infant’s laughing eye 

Sharing in the ecstasy; 120 

I would fare like that or this, 

Find my wisdom in my bliss; 

Keep the sprightly soul awake, 

And have faculties to take, 

Even from things hy sorrow wrought, 
Matter for a jocund thought, 

Spite of care, and sj)ite of grief, 

To gambol with Life’s falling Leaf. 


TO THE SPADE OF A FRIEND 
(an agkicultukist) 

COMPOSED WHILE WE WERE LABOURING 
TOGETHER IN HIS PLEASURE-GROUND 

1804. 1807 

This person was Thomas Wilkinson, a quaker 
by religiotis profession ; by natural constitution 
of mind, or shall I venture to say, by God’s 
grace, he was something l>ett<*r. He had in- 
herited a small estate, and built a house upon 
it near Yaiiwath, upon the banks of the Emont. 
I have heard him say that his heart used to 
beat, in his boyhood, when he heard the sound 
of a drum and fife. Nevertheless, the spirit of 
enterprise in him confined itself to tilling his 


ground, and conquering such obstacles as stood 
in the way of its fertility. Persons of his reli- 
gious persuasion do now, in afar grater degree 
than formerly, attach themselves t3 trade and 
commerce. He kept the old track. As repre- 
sented in this poem, he employed his leisure 
hours in shaping x)lcasant walks by the side of 
his beloved river, where he also built some- 
thing between a hermitage and a summer- 
house, attaching to it inscriptions after the 
manner of Shenstone at his Leasowes. He used 
to travel from time to time, partly from love of 
nature, and partly with religious friends in the 
service of humanity. His admiration of genius 
in every department did him much honour. 
Through his connection with the family in 
which Edmund Burke was educated, he be- 
came acquainted with that great man, who 
used to receive him with great kindness and 
consideration ; and many times have I heard 
Wilkinson speak of those interesting interviews. 
He was honoured also hy the friendship of 
Elizabeth Smith, and of Thomas Clarkson and 
his excellent wife, and was much esteemed by 
Lord and Lady Lonsdale, and every member 
of that family. Among his verses (he wrote 
many) are some worthy of preservation — one 
little poem in particular upon disturbing, by 
prying curiosity, a bird while hatching her 
young in his garden. Tlie latter part of this 
innocent and good man’s life was melancholy. 
He became blind, and alsr> poor by becoming 
surety for some of his relations. He was a 
bachelor. He boro, as I have often witnessed, 
hi.s calamities with unf.iiling resignation. I w'ill 
only add that, while working in one of his 
holds, ho unruirthed a stone of considerable 
size, then another, then tw'o more, and, observ- 
ing that they had been i>laced in order as if 
forming the segment of a circle, he proceeded 
carefully to uncover the soil, and brought into 
view a beautiful Druid’s temple of perfect 
though .small dimensions. In order to make 
his farm more compact, he exchanged this 
field for another ; and, I am sorry to add, the 
new ])roprietor destroyed this interesting relic 
<if remote ages for some vulgar purpose. 

Spade ! with which Wilkinson hath tilled 
his lands, 

And shaped these pleasant walks by 
Emont ’s side, 

Thou art a tool of honour in luy liands; 

1 press thee through the yielding soil, with 
pride. 

Rare master has it been thy lot to know; 
Long hast Thou served a man to reason 
true; 



3i8 the small celandine 


Whose life combines the best of high and 
low, 

The laboiyiiig many and the resting few; 

Health, meekness, ardour, quietness se- 
cure, 

And industry of body and of mind; lo 

And elegant enjoyments, that ai’e p\ire 

As nature is ; too pure to be refined. 

Here often hast Thou heard the Poet sing 

In concord with his river nuirinuring by; 

Or in some silent field, while timid spring 

Is yet uncheered by other minstrelsy. 

Who shall inherit Thee when death has 
laid 

Low in the darksome cell thine own dear 
lord? 

That man will have a trophy, humble 
Spade ! u) 

A trophy nobler than a eorupieror’s sword. 

If he be one that feels, with skill to pai*t 

False praise from true, or, gi'eater from 
the less, 

Thee will he welcome to his hand and 


When hailstones have been falling, swarm 

on swarm, 

Or blasts the green field and the trees 
distrest, 

Oft have I seen it muffled im from harm, 

In close self-shelter, like a Thing at rest. 

But lately, one rough day, this Flower 1 
passed 

And recognised it, though an altered form, 

Now staiuling forth an offering to the blast. 

And buffeted at will by rain and storm, 

I stopped, and said with inly - muttered 
voice, 

“ It di»th not love tht^ shower, nor seek the 
cold : 

This neither is its courage nor its choice, 

But its necessity in being old. 

“The sunshine may not cheer it, nor the 
dew; 

It cannot help its(df in its decay ; 

Stiff in its members, withered, changed of 

llUI‘.'’ 

And, in my spleen, 1 smiled that it was 
grey. 


heart, 

Thou monument of ixiaceful happiness ! 

He will not dread with Thee a toilsome 
day — 

Thee his loved servant, his inspiring mate ! 

And, when thou art past service, worn 
away. 

No dull oblivious nook shall hide thy fate. 

His thrift thy uselessness will never scorn; 

An heir^loom in his cottage wilt thou 
be : — 30 

High will he hang thee up, well pleased to 
adorn 

His rustic chimney with the last of Thee ! 

THE SMALL CELANDINE 
1804. 1807 

There is a Flower, the lesser Celandine, 

That shrinks, like many more, from cold 
and rain; 

And, the first moment that the sun may 
shine, 

Bright as the sun himself, ’t is out again ! 


To be a Prodigal’s Favourite — then, worse 
truth, 

A Miser’s Pensioner — behold our lot I 

O Man, that from thy fair and shining 
youth 

Age might but take the things Youth 
needed not I 


AT APPLETHWAITE, NEAR 
KESWICK 

1804. 1842 

This place was presented to me by Sir 
George Beaumont with a view to the erection 
of a house u])ou it, for the sake of being near 
to (Coleridge, then living, and likely to remain, 
at Greta Hall near Keswick. The sevet'e neces- 
sities that prevented this arose from his do- 
mestic situation. This little property, with a 
considerable addition that still leaves it very 
small, lies beautifully upon the banks of a rill 
that gurgles down the side of Skiddaw, and the 
orchard and other parts of the grounds com- 
mand a magnificent prospect of Derwent 
Water, and of the mountains of Borrowdale and 
Newlands. Many years ago I gave the place 
to my daughter. 
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Beaumont I it was thy wish that I should 
rear 

A seemly Cottage in this sunny Dell, 

On favoured ground, thy gift, where I 
might dwell 

In neighbourhood with One to me most 
dear, 

That undivided we from year to year 

Might work in our high Calling — a bright 
hope 

To which our fancies, mingling, gave free 
scope 

Till checked by some necessities severe. 

And should these slacken, honoured Beau- 
mont 1 still 

Even then we may perha])s in vain implore 

Leave of our fate thy wislies to fulfil. 

Whether this boon be granted us or not, 

Old Skiddaw will look down upon the Spot 

With pride, tlie Muses love it evermore. 


TO THE SUPREME BEINti | 

FROM THE ITALIAN OK MICIIAKL ANGEI.O i 

lSo4. 1807 

The prayers 1 make will then be sweet 
indetid 

If Thou the spirit give by which I pray: 

My unassisted heart is barren clay, 

That of its native self <*an nothing feed: 

Of good and pious w'orks thou art tlic seed, 
That tjui<;keus only whore thou say\t it 
iiiay: 

Unless Thou show to us thine own true way 
No man can find it: Fatluu* ! Tli<m must 
lead. 

Do Thou, then, breathe those thoughts 
into my mind 

By which such virtue may in me be bred 
That in thy holy footsteps I may trejul; 1 
The fetters of my tongue do Thou unbind, j 
That I may have the |Kiwer to sing of thee, I 
And sound thy praises everlastingly. 

ODE TO DUTY 
1805. 1807 

This ode is on the model of Gray's Ode to 
Adversity, which is copied from Horace's Ode 
to Fortune. Many and many a time have I 
been twitted by my wife and sister for having 
forgotten this dedication of myself to the stern 
lawgiver. Transg^ressor indeed I have been, 


from hour to hour, from day to day : I would 
fain hope, however, not more flagrantly or in a 
worse way than most of my tuneful brethren. 
But these last words are in a wrong^train. We 
should be rigorous to ourselves and forbearing, 
if not indulgent, to others, and, if we make 
comparisons at all, it ought to be with those 
who have morally excelled ns. 

Jam non consilio bonus, sed more e6 per- 
ductus, lit non tantum rcct^ facere possim, sed 
nisi rect6 facere non possim.” 

Stern 1 )aughtcr of the oice of God ! 

0 Duty ! if that name thou love 
WJio art a light to guide, a rod 
To check the erring, and reprove; 

Thou, who art victory and law^ 

When empty terrors overawe; 

From vain temptations dost set free; 

And calm’st the weary strife of frail hu- 
manity ! 

There are wdio ask not if thine eye 
Be oil them; who, in love and truth, 10 
Where no misgiving is, rely 
Fr])oii the genial sense of youth: 

(Had Hearts ! without reproach or blot 
Who do thy work, and know’^ it not: 

( )h ! if through confidence misplaced 
I'hey fail, thy saving arms, di’ead Power ! 
around them cast. 

Serene wdll he our days and bright, 

And happy wull our nature be, 

When love is an unerring light. 

And joy its own security. 20 

And they a blissful course may hold 
Even now% who, not unw isely bold. 

Live in the spirit of this creed; 

Yet se«*k thy firm support, according to 
their iu‘ed. 

I, loving freedom, and untried ; 

No spoi’t, of every random gust, 

Yet being to myself a guide, 

Too blindly have rejKised my trust: 

And oft, when in my heart w'^as heard 
Thy timely mandate, I deferred 30 

The task, in smoother w^alks to stray; 

But thee I now would serve more strictly, 
if I may. 

Through no disturbance of my soul, 

Or strong eompunction in me wrought, 

1 supplicate for thy control; 

But in the quietness of thought: 
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TO A SKY-LARK 


Me this unchartered freedom tires; 

I feel the weight of chance-desires: 

My hopes ^o xnore must change their name, 
I long for a repose that ever is the same. 40 

Stern Lawgiver ! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead^s most benignant grace; 

Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face: 

Flowers laugh before thee on their beds 
And fragrance in thy footing treads; 

Thou dost preserve tlie stars from wrong; 
And the most ancient heavens, through 
Thee, are fresh and strong. 

To humbler fimctions, awful Power ! 

I call thee: I myself commend 50 

Unto thy guidance from tlii.s hoiu*; 

Oh, let my weakness have an end ! 

Give unto me, made lowly wise. 

The spirit of self-sacritice ; 

The contidence of reason give; 

And in the light of truth thy Bondman let 
me live ! 

TO A SKY-LARK 

1805. 1807 

Up with me ! up with me into the clouds ! 

For thy song, Lark, Ls strong; 

Up with me, up with me into the clouds I 
Singing, singing, 

With clouds and sky about thee ringing, 
Lift me, guide me till I lind 
That spot which seems so to thy mind ! 

I have walked through wildernesses dreary 
And to-day ray heart is w^‘ary ; 

Had I now the wings of a Faery, 10 

Up to thee would 1 fly. 

There is madness about thee, and joy divine 
In that song of thine; 

Lift me, guide me high and high 
To thy banqueting-place in the sky. 

Joyous as morning 
Thou art laughing and scorning; 

Thou hast a nest for thy love and thy rest, 
And, though little troubled with sloth, 
Drunken Lark I thou would’st be loth 20 
To be such a traveller as I. 

Happy, happy Liver, 

With a soul as strong as a mountain river 
Pouring out praise to the Almighty Giver, 
Joy and jollity be with us both ! 


Alas ! my journey, rugged and uneven, 
Through prickly moors or dusty ways must 
wind; 

But hearing thee, or others of thy kind, 

As full of gladness and as free or heaven, 

I, with my fate contented, will plod on, 30 
And hope for higher raptures, when life’s 
day is done. 

FIDELITY 
1805. 1807 

The young man whose death gave occasion 
to this poem was named C harles Gough, and 
had come earK in the spiiiig to Paterdale for 
the sake of angling. While attempting to 
cross over llelvellyn to Grasmere he slipped 
from a steep part of the rock where the ice 
was not thawed, and perished. His body was 
discovered .as is told in this poem. Walter 
Scott heard of the accident, and both he and 
I, without eillier of ns knowing that the other 
had taken up the subject, each wrote a poem 
in adiniratiun of the dog’s fidelity. His con- 
tains a most beautiful stun/.a: — 

How long didst thou think that his silence was slum- 
ber, 

When the wind waved his garment how oft didst thou 
start.” 

I will add that the sentiment in the last four 
lines of the last st^inza in my verses was uttered 
by a shepherd with such exactness, that a 
traveller, who afterwards reported his account 
in print, was induced to question the man 
wli<‘thcr he luid read them, which he had not, 

A HARKING .sound tlM‘ Shepherd hears, 

A cry as of a dog or fox; 

He halts — and searclujs with his eyes 
Among the scattered rocks: 

And now at distance can discern 
A stirring in a brake of fern; 

And instantly a dog is seen, 

Glancing through that covert green. 

The Dog is not of mountain breed; 

Its motions, too, are wild and shy; jo 

With something, as the Shepherd thinks, 
Unusual in its cry: 

Nor is there any one in sight 
All round, in hollow or on height; 

Nor sliout, nor whistle strikes his ear; 
Wliat is the creaturt; doing liere ? 

It was a cove, a huge recess, 

That keeps, till June, December’s snow; 
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A lofty precipice in front, 

A silent tarn below I 20 

Far in the bosom of Helvellyn, 

Remote from public road or dwelling, 
Pathway, or cultivated land; 

From trace of himian foot or hand. 

There sometimes doth a leaping fish 
Send through the tarn a lonely cheer; 

The crags repeat the raven’s cr(»ak, 

In symphony austere; 

Thither the rainbow comes — the cloud — 
And mists that spread the Hying sliroud; 30 
And sunbeams; and the sounding blast, 

That, if it could, would hurry past; 

But that enormous barrier holds it fast. 

Not free from boding thoughts, a while ' 

The {Shepherd stood; Ihen iiiakes his way 1 
O’er rocks and stones, following the Dog 
As (piiekly as \w may; 

Nor far had gone before he found 
A human skeleton on the ground; 

The appalled Discoverer with a sigh 40 - 
Looks roimd, to learn the history. 1 

From tho.sc abrupt and ])erilous rocks 
The Man had fallen, that place of fear ! 

At length upon the Shepherd’s mind 
It breaks, and all is clear: 

He instantly recalled the name. 

And who he was, and whence he came; 
Remembered, too, the very da} 

On which the Traveller passed thus \vay. 

But hear a wonder, for wdiose sake 
This lamentable tale 1 tell ! 

A lasting monument t»f words 
Tliis wonder merits well. 

The Dog which still was hovering nigh, 
Repeating the same timid cry, 

This Dog hiul been through three months’ 
space 

A dweller in that savage place. 

Yea, proof was plain that, since the day 
When this ill-fated Traveller died, 

The Dog had watched about the spot, 60 
Or by his master^s side : 

How nourished here through such long 
time 

He knows, who gave that love sublime; 

And gave that strength of feeling, great 
Above all human estimate 1 


INCIDENT 

C UARACTERISTIC OF A FAVOURITE DOG 

1805. 1807 • 

This Dog I knew well. It belonged to Mrs. 
Wordsworth’s brother, Mr. Thomas Hutchin- 
son, wh<» then lived at Soekbnrii on the Tees, a 
beautiful retired situation where I used to visit 
him and his sisters before my marriage. My 
sister and 1 spent many months there after our 
return from Germany in 17*19. 

On his morning rounds the Master 
Goes to learn how all things fare; 

Searches {)asture after pasturt;, 

Sheep and cattle eyes wdth care; 

And, for silence or for talk, 

He hath comrades in his walk; 

F'oiir dogs, each j)air a different breed. 
Distinguished two feu’ scent, and two for 
speed. 

See a hare before him started ! 

— Off they Hy in earnest chase ; 10 

Every dog is eager-hearted, 

All the four ar(‘ in the race: 

And the hare whom they pursue, 

Know'^s from instinct what to do; 

Her hope is near: no turn she makes; 

But, like an arrow , to the river takes. 

Deep the l ivci* w as, and crusted 
Thinly by a one night's frost; 

Bui the nimble Hare hath trusted 
To the ice, and safely erost; 20 

She hath erost, .and without heed 
All are following at full speed. 

When, lo 1 the ice, so thinly s])read, 

Breaks — and the greyhound, Dart, is over- 
head ! 

Better fate have Prince and Swallow — 
See them cleaving to tlu* s]>ort ! 

Music has no heart to follow', 

Little Music, she slops short. 

She hath neither w'ish nor heart. 

Hers is now' another part : 30 

A loving creature she, and brave ! 

And fondly strives her struggling friend to 
save. 

From the brink her paws she stretches, 
Very hands as you would say I 
And afliieting moans she fetches, 

As be breaks the ice away. 
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TRIBUTE 


For herself she hath no fears, — 

Him alone she sees and hears, — 

Makes efforts with complainings; nor gives 
o^er 39 

Until her fellow sinks to re-appear no more. 


TRIBUTE 

TO THE MEMORY OF THE SAME DOG 
1805. 1807 

Lie here, without a record of thy w'orth, 
Beneath a covering of the common earth ! 
It is not from unwillingness to praise, 

Or want of love, that here no Stone we raise; 
More thou descrv’st; but thhi man gives to 
man. 

Brother to brother, this is all we can. 

Yet they to whom thy virtues marh* thee 
dear 

Shall find thee through all changes of the 
year: 

This Oak ix)ints o\it thy grave; the silent 
tree 

Will gladly stand a monument of thee. 10 
We grieved for thee, and wished thy end 
were past; 

And willingly have laid thee here at la^.: 
For thou hadst lived till everything that 
cheers 

In thee had yielded to the weight of years; 
Extreme old age liad wasted thee away. 
And left thee but a glimmering of the day: 
Thy ears were deaf, and fet ble were thy 
knees, — 

I saw thee stagger in the summer breeze, 
Too weak to stand against its sportive 
breath. 

And ready for the gentlest stroke of death. 
It came, and we were glad ; yet tears were 
shed ; 2 1 

Both man and woman wept wdien thou wert 
dead; 

Not only for a thousand thoughts that were. 
Old household thoughts, in which thou hadst 
thy share; 

But for some precious boons vouchsafed to 
thee. 

Found scarcely anywhere in like degree I 
For love, that comes wherever life and sense 
Are given by God, in thee was most intense; 
A chain of heart, a feeling of the mind, 

A tender sympathy, which did thee bind 30 
Not only to us Men, but to thy Kind: 


Yea, for thy fellow-brutes in thee we saw 
A soul of love, love’s intellectual law: — 
Hence, if we wept, it was not done in shame; 
Our tears from passion and from reason ' 
came. 

And, therefore, shalt thou be an honoured 
name ! 

‘‘WHEN TO THE ATTRACTIONS 
OF THE BUSY WORLD” 

1805, 1815 

The grove st ill exists, but the plantation has 
been walled in, and is not so accessible as when 
my brother Jolin wore the path in the manner 
here described. The grove was a favourite 
haunt, with us all while we lived at Town-end. 

WiiKX, to the attraetirms of the busy world, 
Preferring studious leisure, I had chosen 
A habitation in this ]»eaccful Vale, 

Shar]> season followed of continual storm 
III deepest winter; and, from week to week, 
Pathway, ami lane, and public road, were 
clogged 

With frequent showers of snow. Upon a 
hill 

At a short distance from my <;ottage, stands 
A statfdy Fir-grove, whither J was wont 
I’o hasten, for 1 found, beneath the roof 10 
Of that perennial shade, a cloistral place 
Of refuges w'iih an nnineniubercd floor. 
Here, in safe covert, on tiie shallow snow, 
And, sometimes, on a speck of visible earth. 
The re<lbreast iicai- me hop|Xid; nor was I 
loth 

To synipatiiise wdth vulgar coppice birds 
That, for protection from the nipping blast, 
Hither repaired. — A single bceeb-tree grew 
Within this grove of firs ! and, on the fork 
Of that one beech, appeared a thrush’s 
nest; 20 

A last year’s nest, conspicuously built 
At such small elevation from the greumd 
As gave sure sign that they, who in that 
house 

Of nature and of love had made their home 
Amid the fir-trees, all the summer long 
Dwelt in a tranquil spot. And oftentimes, 
A few sheep, stragglers from some moun- 
tain-flock, 

Would watch my motions with suspicious 
stare. 

From the remotest outskirts of the grove, — 
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Some nook where they had made their final 
stand, 30 

Huddling together from two fears — the 
fear 

Of me and of the storm. Full many an 
hour 

Here did 1 lose. But in this grove the 
trees 

Had been so thickly planted, and had 
thriven 

In such {Mirplexed and intricate array ; 

That vainly did I seek, bcuieatli their stems 
A length of optui space, where to and fro 
My feet might move withoat concern or 
care; 

And, baffled thus, though earth from day 
to day 

Was fettered, and the air by storm dis- 
turbed, 40 

I ceased the shelter to frequent, — and 
prized. 

Less than I wished to prize, that calm 
recess. 

The snows dissolved, and genial Spring 
rctiu*ned 

To clotlu^ the fields with verdure. Other 
haunts 

Meanwhile were mine; till, on<; bright 
April (lav, 

By chance retiring from the glare of noon 
To this forsaken covert, theu’e I fouml 
A iioary pathway traced between thi* trees. 
And winding on w'itli such an easy line 
Along a natural opening, that 1 sto(xl 
Much wondering how I c<»uld have sought 
in vain 

For what was now so obvious. To abide, 
For an allotted interval of east', 

Under my cottage-roof, had gladly come 
From the wild sea a cherished Visitiint; 
And with the sight of this same path — 
begun, 

Begim and ended, in the shady grove, 
Pleasant conviction flashed njion my mind 
That, to this opportune recess allured. 

He had surveyed it with a finer eye, 

A heart more wakeful; and had worn the 
track 

By pacing here, imwearied and alone, 

Inti lat habitual restlessness of foot 
That haunts the Sailor measuring o’er and 
o’er 

His short domain upon the vessel’s deck, 
While she pursues her course through the 
dreary sea. 


When thou hadst quitted Esthwaite’s 
pleasant shore, 

And taken tliy first leave of thpse green 
hUls 

And rocks tliat were the phiy-groimd of thy 
youth, 

Year followed year, my Brother ! and we 
tw^o, 70 

Conversing not, knew little in what mould 
Each other’s mind was fashioned; and at 
length, 

When once again w c met in Grasmere Vale, 
Between us there was little other bond 
Than common feelings of fraternal love. 

But thou, a Schoolboy, to the sea hadst 
carried 

Undying recollections ! Nature there 
Was with thee; she, wdio loved us both, she 
still 

Was with tliee; and even so didst thou 
become 

; A silmt Poet; from the solitude So 

Of the vast sea didst bring a watchful 
heart 

.Still couchant, inevi table ear, 

And an eye practised like a blind man’s 
touch. 

— Back to the joyless Ocean thou art gone ; 
Xoi* frtun this vestige of thy musing hours 
Could I withhold tliy honoured name, — 
and now 

I love the iir-grove with a perfect love. 

, 'rhither do I withdraw' when cloudless suns 
. Shine liot, or wind blows troiiblesoiiie and 
strong; 

And there 1 sit at evening, when the steep 
! Of Silver-how', and Grasmere’s ])eaceful 

I lake, 91 

; And one gi*een island, gleam between the 

; steins 

] Of the dark firs, a visionary scene ! 

And, while I gaze upon the spectacle 
Of clouded splendour, on this dream-like 
sight 

Of solemn loveliness, I think on thee, 

My Brother, and on all which thou hast 
lost. 

Nor seldom, if I rightly guess, w'hile Thou, 
Muttering the verses wide, h I muttered first 
Among the mountains, tlirough the mid- 
night watch 100 

Art pacing thoughtfully the vessel’s deck 
In some far region, here, while o’er my 
head, 

At every impulse of the moving breeze, 
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The fir-grove murmurs with a sea-like 
sound, 

Alone 1 ^ tread this j)ath; — for aught I 
know, 

Timing my steps to thine; and, with a 
store 

Of imdistinguishable sympathies, 

Mingling most earnest wishes for the day 
When we, and others whom we love, shall 
meet 

A second time, in Grasmere’s happy Vale. i lo 

ELEGIAC VERSES 

IX MEMORY OF MV BROTHER, JOHN 
WORDSWORTH, 

COMMANDER OF THK E. I. COMPANY’S SHIP THF 
EARL OF ABERGAVENNY, IN WHICH HE PEF- 
ISHED BY CALAMITOUS SHIPWRECK, FEB. 6, 

1805 

1805. 1845 

Composed near the Mountain track that 
leads from Gnismere thronjfh Grisdalc Hawca, 
where it descends towards Paterdale. 

** Here did we atop ; and here looked round. 

While each into hiiuself descends.” 

The point is two or three yards below the 
outlet of Grisdale tarn, on a foot- road by 
which a horse may pass to Paterdale — a rnlf^e 
of Helvellyn on the left, and the summit of 
Fairfield on the right. 

I 

The Sheep-boy whistkMl loud, and lo ! 

That instant, startled liy tJie shock, 

The Buzzard mounted from the rock 
Deliberate and slow: 

Lord of the air, he took his flight; 

Oh ! could he on that woeful night 
Have lent his wing, my Brother dear. 

For one poor moment’s .spiu;e to Tliee, 

And all who struggled with the Sea, 

When safety was so n<?ar. 

II 

Thus in the weakness of my heart 
I spoke (but let that pang l>e still) 

When rising from the rock at will, 

I saw the Bird depart. 

And let me calmly bless the Power 
That meets me in this unknown Flower. 
Affecting type of him I mourn I 
With calmness suffer and believe, 

And grieve, and know that I must grieve, 
Not cheerless, though forlorn. 40 


III 

Here did we stop; and here looked round 
While each into himself descends, 

For that last thought of parting Friends 
That is not to be found. 

Hidden was Grasmere Vale from sight. 

Our home and liis, his heart’s delight, 

His quiet heart’s selected home. 

But time before him melts away. 

And he hath feeling of a day 
Of blessedness to eonie. 30 

IV 

Full soon ill sorrow did I weep, 

'I'anght that tlu* niutiml hope w*as dust, 

In sorrow, but for biglier trust, 

How miseraldy deep ! 

All vauisht‘d in a single word, 

A breath, a sound, and scarcely lieard: 

Sea — Ship — drowned — Shipwreck — so 
it (*anie, 

I'he meek, the brave, the goiwl, was gone; 

He wh<» had been our living John 

Was nothing but a name. 40 

That was indeed a ]>arting ! oh, 

Glad am 1 , glad that it is ])ast; 

For there wer(‘ some on whom it cast 
Unutterable woe. 

But they as well as I have gains; — 

From many a humble source, to pains 
Like these, there comes a mild release; 
Even here I feel it, even this Plant 
Is ill its beauty ministrant 
To comfort and to jM‘aee. 50 

VI 

He would have loved thy modest grace, 
Meek Flower ! To Him I would liave said, 
“ It grc>ws uj)on its native bed 
Beside our Parting- jihuie ; 

There, ideaving to the ground, it lies 
With multitude of purple eyes, 

S]»angling a ciLshion green like moss ; 

But we will see it, joyful tide ! 

Some day, to see it in its pride. 

The mountain will we cross.” 60 

VII 

— Brother and Friend, if verse of mine 
Have power to make thy virtues known, 
Here let a monumental Stone 
Stand — sacred as a Shrine; 
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And to the few who pass this way, 
Traveller or Shepherd, let it say, 

Long as these mighty rocks endure, - 
Oh do not Thou too fondly brood, 

Although deserving of all good, 

On any earthly hope, however pure ! 70 

TO THE DAISY 
1805. 1815 

Sweet Flower ! belike one day to have 
A place upon thy Poet^s grave, 

I welcome thee once more; 

But He, who was on land, at sea, 

My Brother, too, in loving thee, 

Although lie loved more silently, 

Sleeps by his native shore. 

Ah ! hopeful, hopeful was the day 
When to that Ship ho bent his way, 

To govern and to guide: 10 

His wish was gained: a little time 
Would bring him back in manhood’s prime 
And free for life, these hills to climb; 

W^ith all his wants supplied. 

And full of ho|W day followed day 
While that stout Ship at anchor lay 
Beside the shores of Wight ; 

The May had then mad(' all things green; 
And, liojiting there, in pomp serene. 

That Ship was gocKlly to be seen, >0 

His pride and his delight ! 

Yet then, when called ashore, he sought 
The tender jH*ace of rural thought: 

In more than happy iiuwkI 

To your abodes, bright daisy Flowers ! 

He then would steal at leisure hours, 

And loved you glittering in your bowers 
A starry multitude. 

But hark the word ! — the ship is gone ; — 
Returns from her long course : — anon 30 
Sets sail: — in season due. 

Once more on English earth they stand: 
But, when a third time from the land 
They parted, aorrt>w was at hand 
For Efim and for liis crew. 

Ill-fated Vessel ! — ghastly shock ! 

— At length delivered from the rock, 

The deep she hath regained; 

And through the stormy night they steer; 
Labouring for life, in hope and fear, 40 


To reach a safer shore — how near. 

Yet not to be attained ! 

• 

“Silence ! ” the brave Commander cried: 
To that calm word a shriek replied. 

It was the last death-shriek. 

— A few (my soul oft sees that sight) 
Survive upon the tall iriast’s height; 

Blit one dear reiniuint of the night — 

For Him in vain 1 seek. 

Six weeks beneath the moving sea so 

He lay in slumber quietly; 

Unforced by wind or wave 
To quit the Sliip for which he died, 

(All claims of duty satisfied;) 

And tlicrc they found him at her side; 

And bore him to the grave. 

j Vain service ! yet not vainly done 
For this, if other end were none, 

That lie, who had been cast 

Ui>on a way of life unmeet 60 

For such a gmitlc Soul and sweet, 

Should find an mulistiirbed retreat 
Near what lie loved, at last — 

That ncighbourluKKl of grove and field 
To Him a resting-phu*e should yield, 

A meek man and a brave ! 

'Fhe birds shall sing and ocean make 
A mournful murmur for his sake; 

And Thou, sweet Flower, shalt sleep and 
j wake 

I Upon his senseless grave. 70 

ELECxIAC STANZAS 

SUGGESTED BY A PICTURE OF PEELE 
CASTLE, IX A STORM, PAINTED BY SIR 
(GEORGE BEAUMONT 

1805. 1S07 

Sir George Heauniont painted two pictures 
of this subject, one of which he gave to Mrs, 
W<»r<lsworth, saying she ought to have it; 
but Lady Beaumont interfered, and after Sir 
George’s death she gave it to Sir IJvedale 
Price, in whose house at Foxley I have seen it. 

I WAB thy neighbour once, thou rugged 
Pile 1 

Four summer weeks I dwelt in sight of 
thee; 

I saw thee every day; and all the while 
Thy Form was sleeping on a glassy sea. 
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So pure the sky, so quiet was the air I 
So like, so very like, was day to day ! 
WheneVx* I looked, thy Image still was 
there; 

It trembled, but it never |)assed away. 

How perfect was the calm ! it seemed no 
sleep; 

No mood, which season takes away, or 
brings: lo 

I could have fancied that the mighty Deep 
Was even the gentlest of all gentle Things. 

Ah ! THEN, if mine had been the Painter’s 
hand, 

To express what then I saw; and add the 
gleam, 

The liglit that never was, on sea or land, 

The consecration, and the Poet’s dream; 

I would have planted thee, thou hoary 
Pile 

Amid a world how different from this ! 
Beside a sea that could not cease to smile ; 
On tranquil land, beneath a sky of bliss. 20 

Thou shouldst have seemed a treasure- 
house divine 

Of peaceful years; a chronicle of heaven; — 
Of all the sunbeams that did ever shine 
The very sweetest had to thee been given. 

A Picture had it been of lasting ease, 
Elysian quiet, without toil or strife; 

No motion but the moving tide, a breeze, j 
Or merely silent Nature’s breathing life. j 

Such, in the fond illusion of my heart, | 
Such Picture would I at that time have j 
made: 30 | 

And seen the soul of truth in every part, 

A stedfast peace that might not he betrayed. 

So once it would have been, — ’t is so no 
more; 

I have submitted to a new control: 

A power is gone, which nothing (!an re- 
store; 

A deep distress hath humanised my Soul. 

Not for a moment could I now behold 
A smiling sea, and be wliat I have been: 

The feeling of my loss will ne’er be old; 
This, which I know, I speak with mind 
serene. 40 


Then, Beaumont, Friend I who would have 
been the Friend, 

If he had lived, of Him whom I deplore, 
This work of thine 1 blame not, but com- 
mend; 

This sea in anger, and that dismal sliore. 

O ’t is a passionate Work ! — vet wise and 
well, 

W'ell chosen is the spirit that is here; 

That Hulk which lalxnirs in the deadly 
swell, 

This rueful sky, this pageantry of fear I 

And this huge Castle, .standing here suli- 
liiue, 49 

k love to sec the look with which it braves, 
(’ased in the unfeeling armour of old time. 
The lightning, the fierce wind, and tram- 
])ling waves. 

Farewell, farewell the heart that lives 
alone, 

Housed in a di'cam, at distance from the 
Kind ! 

Such happiness, wh(*rever it be; known, 

Is to be pitied ; for ’t is surely blind. 

But welcome fortitude, and patient cheer, 
And f j‘e( j iieiit sights of what is to he borne ! 
8uch siglits, or worse, as are before mo 
here. — 59 

Not witliout hope we suffer and we mourn. 


LOUISA 

AFTER ACCOMPANYING HER ON A 
MOUNTAIN EXCURSION 

1805.. 1807 

Written at Town-end, Grasmere. 

I MET Louisa in the shade, 

And, having seen that lovely Maid, 

"Why should I fear to say 
That, nymph-like, she is fleet and strong, 
And down the rocks can leap along 
Like rivulets in May ? 

She loves her fire, her cottage-home; 

Yet o’er the moorland will she roam 
In weather rough and bleak; 

And, when gainst the wind she strains, 
Oh ! might I kiss the moimtain rains 
That sparkle on her cheek. 
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Take all that mine beneath the moon,” 
If I with her but half a noon 
May sit beneath the walls 
Of some old cave, or mossy nook, 

When up she winds along the brook 
To hunt the waterfalls. 


TO A YOUNG LADY 

WHO HAD BEEN REPROACHED FOR TAK- 
ING LONG WALKS IN THE COUNTRV 

1805. 1807 

Composed at the same time and on the same 
view as “ I met Louisa in tlie shade ” : indeed 
they were designed to make one piece. ^ 

Dear Child of Nature, let them rail ! 

— There is a nest in a green dale, 

A harbour and a hold; 

Where thou, a Wife and Friend, shalt see 
Thy own heart-stirring days, and be 
A light to young and old. 

There, healthy as a shepherd boy, 

And treading among flowers of joy 
W^hich at no season fade, 

Thou, while thy babes around thee cling, 
Shalt show us how divine a thing 
A Woman may be made. 

Thy thoughts and feelings shall not die, 

Nor leave thee, when grey hairs are nigh, 

A melancholy slave; 

But an old age serene and bright, 

And lovely as a Lapland night, 

Shall lead thee to thy grave. 

VAUDRACOUR AND JULIA 
1805. 1820 

Written at Town-end, Grasmere. Faithfully 
narrated, though with the omission of many 
pathetic circurastaiices, from the mouth of a 
French lady, who had been an e^ c-and-ear-wit- 
ness of all that was done and said. Many long 
years after, I was told that Dupligiu* was then j 
a monk in the Convent of La 'Jrappe. 

The following tale was written as an Episode, 
in a work from which its length may perlmps 
exclude it. The fjicts are true ; no invention 
as to these has been exercised, as none was 
needed. 


O HAPPY time of youthful lovers (thus 
My story may begin) O balmy time. 

In which a love-knot on a lady’s brow 
Is fairer than the fairest star in heaven ! 

To such inlteritance of blessed fancy 
(Fancy that sports more desperately with 
minds 

Thau ever fortune liath been known to do) 
The high-born Vaudracour was brought, 
by years 

Whose ,)r<>giess had a little overstepped 
Ills stripling prime. A town of small re- 
pute, . 10 

Among the viue-clad mountains of Au- 
vergne, 

Was the Youth’s birth-place. There he 
w ooed a Maid 

Who heard the heart-felt music of his suit 
With answering vows. Plebeian was the 
stock, 

Plebeian, though ingenuous, the stock, 

From w'hich hoi- graces and her honoiu's 
sprung: 

And hence tlie father of the enamoured 
Y'outh, 

\Vith haughty indignation, spurned the 
thought 

Of such alliance. — From their cradles up, 
With but a ste^> between their several 
homes, 20 

l\viiis had they been in pleasure; after 
strife 

Anil petty quarrels, had grown fond again; 
Kaeh other's advocate, eaeh other’s stay; 
And, ill their happiest moments, not con- 
tent, 

If more divided than a sportive pair 
Of sea-fow l, conscious both that they are 
hovering 

Within the eddy of a common blast. 

Or hidden only by the concave depth 
Of neighbouring billows from each other’s 

siglit. 29 

Thus, not without concurrence of an age 
Unknow'ii to memory, was an earnest given 
By ready nature for a life of love, 

For endless constancy, and placid truth; 

But w hatsoe’er of such rare treasure lay 
Reserved, had Lite permitted, for support 
Of their maturiT years, his present mind 
Was under faseiiiation; — he beheld 
A vision, and adored the thing he saw. 
Arabian fietion never filled the world 
With half the wonders tliat w^ere wrought 
for him. 40 
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Earth breathed iii one great presence of the 
spring; 

Life turned the meanest of her implements^ 
Before his eyes, to price above all gold; 

The house slie dwelt in was a sainted 
shrine ; 

Her chamber-window did surpass in glory 
The portals of the dawn; all parsidise 
Could, by the simple opening of a door, 

Let itself in upon him : — pathways, walks. 
Swarmed with enchantment, till his spirit 
sank, 

Surcharged, within him, ovcrblcst to move j 
Beneath a siui that wakes a w(»arv world 51 
To its dull round of ordinary cares; 

A man too happy for mortality ! 

So passed the time, till whether through 1 
effect I 

Of some unguarded moment that dissolved ; 
Virtuous restraint — ah, speak it, think it, j 
not ! 

Deem rather that the fervent Youth, who 
saw 

So many bars between his ]U'esent state 
And the dear haven where he wished to be 
In honourable wedlock with his Love, j 

Was in his judgment tcni[)tcd to decline j 
To perilous weakness, and entrust his cause j 
To nature for a happy end of all; | 

Deem that by such fond hoj>e the Youth ‘ 
was swayed, i 

And bear with their transgression, when I | 
add ; 

Tliat Julia, wanting yet the name of wife, | 
Carried about her for a secret grief | 

The promise of a mother. ' 

To eoneeal | 

The threatened shame, the partMits of tln^ i 
Maid j 

Found means to hurry her away by night, j 
And unforewarned, that in some distant , 

spot 7» I 

She might remain shrouded in privacy, | 

Until the babe was bom. When mornmg 
came 

The Lover, thus bereft, stung with his loss, 
And all uncertain whither he should turn, 
Chafed like a wild beast in the toils; but 
soon 

Discovering traces of the fugitives, 

Their steps he followed to the Maid’s re- 
treat. 

Easily may the sequel he divined — 

Walks to and fro — watchings at every 
hour; 80 


And the fair Captive, who, whene’er she 
may, 

Is busy at her casement as the swallow 
Fluttering its pinions, almost within reach, 
About the ])cndent nest, did thus espy 
Her Lover 1 — thence a stolen interview. 
Accomplished imder friendly shade of 
night. 

1 pass the raptures of the pair; — such 
theme 

Is, by iumimerable poets, touched 
In more delightful verse than skill of mine 
(hnild fashion; ebioliy by that darling bard 
Who told of Juliet and her Romeo, 91 
And of tlie lark’s note heard before its 
time, 

And of the streaks that laced the severing 
clouds 

In the uiircleutiiig east. — Through all her 
courts 

The vacant city slept; the busy winds, 

That keep no certain intervals of rest, 
Moved not; meanwhile the galaxy dis- 
played 

Her tires, that like mysterjous pulses beat 
Aloft; — momentous but uneasy bliss I 
To their full h(‘arts the universe seemed 
hung 100 

On that brief met'ting’s slender filament I 

Th(‘y ])arted; and the generous Vaudra- 
eour 

Reached spe(*dily the native threshold, bent 
On making (so the Lovers had agreed) 

A .sacrifice of birthright to attain 
A filial jKirtion from his father’s hand; 
\Miieh granted, Bride and Bridegroom then 
would flee 

To some remote and solitary place, 

Shady as night, and beautiful as heaven, 
Wher(‘ tlu^v may live, witli no one to be- 
hold MO 

Their hajijane.ss, or to disturb their love. 
But now of this no whisjKir; not the less, 

If ever an obtrusive word were dropped 
Touching the mattiT of his passion, still, 

In his stern father’s hearing, Vaudracour 
Persisted openly that death alone 
Shoidd abrogate his human privilege 
Divine, of swearing everlasting truth, 

Upon the altar, to the Maid he loved. 

“You shall be baffled in your mad in- 
tent 120 

If there be justice in the court of France,” 
Muttered the Father. — From these words 
the Youth 
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Conceived a terror; and, by night or day, 
Stirred nowhere without weapons, that full 
soon 

Found dreadful provocation: for at night 
When to his chamber he retired, attempt 
Was made to seize him by three arm^d 
men, 

Acting, in furtherance of the father’s will, 
Under a private signet of the State. 

One the rash Youth’s ungovernable hand 
Slew, and as cpiickly to a second gave 131 
A jMjrilous wound — he shuddered to be- 
hold 

The breathless corse; then peacefully re- 
signed 

His person to the law, was lodged in prison, 
And wore the fetters of a criiniiial. 

Have you observed a tuft of wing(>d seed 
That, from the dandelion's naked stalk, 
Mounted aloft, is suffered not to use 
Its natui'al gifts for purposes of rest, 
l)riv( 3 n by the autumnal whirlwind to and 
tro I^o 

Through the wide element ? or have you 
marked 

The heavier substance of a leaf-clad bough. 
Within the vortex of a foaming Hood, 
Tormented ? by such aid you may con- 
ceive 

The perturbation that ensued; — ah, no ! 
Desperate the Maid — the Youth is stained 
with blood; 

Uniuatchable on earth is their disquiet ! 

Y^et as the troubled seed and tortured 
bough 

Is Man, sid)jected to despotic sway. 

For liim, by private inlliicnce with the 
Court, ,50 

Was pardon gained, and liberty procured; 
But not without exaction of a ph‘dge. 
Which liberty and love dispersed in air. 

He flew to her from whom they would 
divide him — 

He clove to her who could not give him 
peace — 

Yea, his first word of greeting was, — All 
right 

Is gone from me; my lately-towering hopes, 
To the least fibre of their lowest root, 

Are withered; thou no longer canst be 
mine, 

I thine — the conscience-stricken must not 

woo itxj 

The unruffled Innocent, — I see thy face, 
Behold thee, and my misery is complete ! ” 


“ One, are we not ? ” exclaimed the 
Maiden — ** One, 

For innocence and youth, foi weal and 
woe ? ” 

Then with the father’s name she coupled 
words 

Of vehement indignation; but the Youth 
Checked her with filial meekness; for no 
thought 

Uncharitable crossed liis mind, no sense 
Of hasty anger rising in the eclipse 
Of true domestic loyalty, did e’er 170 

Find place within his bosom. — Once again 
T'he persevering wedge of tyranny 
Achieved their separation: and once more 
Were they united, — to be yet again 
DisjKirted, pitiable lot ! But here 
A portion of the tale may well be left 
In silence, though my memory could add 
Much how the Youth, in scanty space of 
time. 

Was trav<*rsed from without; much, too, 
of thoughts 

That oi'.cupied his days in solitude 180 

Under privation and restraint; and what. 
Through dark and shapeless fear of things 
to come, 

j And what, through strong compmiction for 
the )>ast, 

He suffered — breaking down in heart and 
mind ! 

Doomed to a thinl and last captivity. 

His fretMlom he recovered on the eve 
Of Julia’s travail. When the babe was 
born, 

Its presence tem]>ted him to cherish schemes 
! Of future happiness. “ You shall return, 
j Julia,” said he, “and to your father’s 
house I go 

Go with the child. — You have been 
wretched; yet 

The silver shower, whose reckless burthen 
weighs 

Too heavily upon the lily’s head, 

Oft leaves a saving moisture at its root. 
Malice, beholding you, will melt away. 

Go ! — ’t is a town where both of us were 
born ; 

None will reproach you, for our truth is 
known ; 

And if, amid those once-bright bowers, our 
fate 

Remain unpitied, pity is not in man. 

With ornaments — the prettiest, nature 
yields 200 
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Or art can fashion, shall you deck our boy, 
And feed his countenance with your own 
swee 4 looks 

Till no one can resist him. — Now', even 
now, 

I see him sporting' on the sunny lawn; 

My father iroiii the window sees him too; 
Startled, as if some new-created thing 
Enriched the earth, or Faery of the woods 
Bounded before him; -but the unweeting 
Child 

Shall by his beauty w'in his grandsirc’s 
heai*t 20 .) 

So that it shall be softened, and our loves 
End happily, as they began ! 

These gleams 

Appeared but seldom; oftener was he seen 
Propping a jiale and uielaneholy face 
Upon the Mother’s bosom; resiing thus 
His head upon one breast, while from the 
other 

The Babe was drawing in its quiet food. 

— That pillow is no longtT to be tliin<‘. 
Fond Youth ! that mournful solace now 

must pass 

Into the list of things that cannot he ! 
Uiiwedded Julia, terror-smitten, hears 220 
The sentence, by luu* mother’s lip pro- 
nounced, 

That dooms her to a convent. — Who shall 
tell, 

Who dares report, the tulings to the lord 
Of her affections ? so they blindly a.sked 
Who knew not to what (jiiiet de])ths a weight 
Of agony had pressed tlio Sufi'erer down: 
The word, by others dreaded, lie can bear 
Com|K)sed and silent, without visible sign 
Of even the least emotion. Noting this, 
When the impatient object of his love 230 
Upbraided him with .slackne.ss, he returned 
No answer, only took the Motlier’s hand 
And kissed it; seemingly devoid of pain, 
Or care, that what so tenderly he pressed, 
Was a dependant on tlie olKlnrate heart 
Of one who came to disunite their live.s 
For ever — sad alternative ! preferred, 

By the unbending Parents of the Maid, 

To secret ’spousals meanly disavowed. 

— So be it ! 

In the city he remained 240 
A season after Julia had withdrawn 
To those religious walls. He, too, de- 
parts — 

Who with him ? — even the senseless Lit- 
tle-one. 


With that sole charge he passed the city- 
gates, 

For the last time, attendant by the side 
Of a close chair, a litter, or sedan, 

In w hich the Babe was carried. To a hill, 
That rose a brief league distant from the 
town, 

The dw'ollers in that house where he had 
lodged 

Aecompaiiied his steps, by anxious love 2«;o 
Impelled; — they parted from him there, 
anil stood 

Watching below till he had disappeared 
On the hill toj). His eyes he scarcely took, 
Thi-ongliout, that journey, from the vehicle 
(Slow-moving ark of all his ho}>es ! ) that 
veiled 

The tender infant: and, at every iim, 

And under every hospitable tree 
At w'liieh the hearers halted or rep<ised, 
Laid hi»n w ith timid care njxm his knees, 
And lookt‘d, as mothers ne’er were known 
to look, 260 

Upon the nursling which his arms em- 
braced. 

This was the manner in which Vaudm- 
cour 

Departed with Ids infant; and thus reached 
His fath(‘r’s house, where to the innocent 
child 

Admittance was denied. Tlie young man 
s])ake 

No w'ord of indignation or reproof, 

But of his fatlu'i* beggi’d, a last request, 
Tliat a retreat might be assigned to him 
Where in forgotten (piit't he might dwell, 
With such allow^anee as his w'ants required; 
For wishes he had none. To a lodge that 
stood 271 

Deep in a forest, with leave given, at the 
age 

Of fonr-and-tw'cnty summers he withdrew; 
And thither took wdth him his motherless 
Babe, 

And one domestic for their common needs, 
An aged w'omaii. It consoled him here 
To attend upon the orpliaii, and perform 
Obsequious service to the precious child, 
Which, after a short time, by some mis- 
take 

Or indiscretion of the Father, died. — aSo 
The Tale 1 follow to its last recess 
Of suffering or of peace, I know not which : 
Theirs be the blame who caused the woe, 
not mine ! 
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From this time forth he never shared a 
smile 

With mortal creature. An Inhabitant 
Of that same town, in which the pair had left 
So lively a remembrance of their griefs, 

By chance of business, coming witliin 
reach 

Of his retirement, to the forest lodge 
Repaii*cd, but only found the matron there. 
Who told him that his pains were throwm 
away, 291 

For that her Master never uttered word 
To living thing — not even to her. — Be- 
hold ! 

While they were speaking, Vaudracoiu* 
approached ; 

But, seeing some one near, as on the latcli 
Of the garden-gate liis hand was laid, he 
shrunk — 

And, like a shadow, glided out of vi<‘w. 
Shocked at his savage as])ect, from the 
place 

The visitor retired. 

Thus liv<‘d the Youth 
Cut off from all intelligenet* with man, 

And shunning even the light of eomnnni 
day ; 

Nor could the voi(;e of Freedom, which 
tlu'ough France 

Full 8j>eedily rt'sounded, [)ul)li(* hope, 

Or personal memory of his own deep 
wrongs, 

Rouse him: hut iu those solitary shades 
His days he Avasted, an imbecile mind ! 


THE COTTACiER TO HER INFANT 

BV MY SISTER 

1805. 1815 

Suggested to her while beside iny sleeping 
children. 

The days arc cold, the nights are long, 

The north-wind sings a doleful song; 

Then hush again upon my breast; 

All merry things are now at, rest. 

Save thee, my pretty Love ! 

The kitten sleeps upon the hearth, 

The crickets long have cojised their mirth; 
There ’s nothing stirring in the house 
Save one wee^ himgry, nibbling mouse. 
Then why so busy thou ? 


Nay ! start not at that sparkling li^ht; 

T is but the moon that shines so bright 
On the window pane bedropped vfith rain: 
Then, little Darling ! sleep again. 

And wake when it is day. 

THE WAGGONER 

1805. 1815 

Written at Town-end, Grasmere. The char- 
I aetera and story fiom fact. 

In Cairo’s crowded streets 

The impatient Merchant, wondering, waits in vain, 

And Mecca saddens at tiie long delay. 

Thousom. 

I TO 

CUARLKS LAMB, ESQ. 

My dear Fuiknd, 

When I sent a few weeks ago, the tale 
of Peter Bell, you asked why ‘The Wag- 
goner’ was not added?” — To say the truth 
— from the higher tone of imagination, and 
the deeper touches of passion aimed at in the 
former, I apprehended this little Piece could 
not aceom]>aiiy it without disadvantage. In 
the year ISOti, if I am not mistaken, “The 
Waggoner” was read to you in manuscript, 
and, as yon have remembered it for so long a 
time, I am the more enomiraged to hope, that, 
since the localities on Avhich the Poena partly 
depends did not prevent its being interesting to 
you, it ma> prove acce]>fahlo to others. Being 
therefore in some measure tln‘ cause of its 
present appearance, you must Jillow me tlie 
gratification of inscribing it to you ; in ac- 
knowdedgmont of the pleasure I have derived 
from your Writings, and of the high esteem 
with which 

I I am very truly yours, 

I William Wordsworth. 

Rvbal Mount, Mm/ 20, IvSlO. 

CAxNTO FIRST 

T IS sjaent — this burning day of «T une ! 
Soft darkness o’er its latest gleams is 
stealing ; 

The buzzing <lor-hawk, roimd and round, 
is wheeling, — 

That solitary bird 
Is all that can be heard 
In silence deeper far than that of deepest 
noon ! 

Confiding Glow-worms, ’t is a night 
Propitious to your earth-born light ! 
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But, wliere the scattered stars are seen 
In hazy straits the clouds between, lo 
Each, in his station twinkling not, 

Seems changed into a pallid spot. 

The mountains against heaven^s grave 
weiglit 

Rise up, and grow to wondrous height. 

The air, as in a lion’s den, 

Is close and hot; — and now and then 
Comes a tired and sultry bi^eeze 
With a hamiting and a panting, 

Like the stitiing of disease; 

But the dews allay the heat, 20 

And the silence makes it sweet. 

Hush, there is some one on the stir ! 

Tis Benjamin the Waggoner; 

Who long hath trod this toilsome way. 
Companion of the night and day. 

That far-off tinkling’s drowsy cdieer, 

Mixed with a faint yet grating sound 
In a moment lost and found, 

The Wain announces — by whose side 
Along the banks of Kydal Mere 30 

He paces on, a trusty (iuide, — 

Listen ! you can scarcely hear ! 

Hither he his course is bending; — 

Now he leaves the lower ground, 

And up the craggy hill ascending 
Many a stop and stay he makes. 

Many a breathing-fit he takes ; — 

Steep the way and wt*arisome, 

Yet all the wliile his whij) is dumb ! 

The Horses have worked with right 
good-will, 

And so have gained the top of the hill; 

He was patient, they were strong, 

And now they smoothly glide along, 
Recovering breath, aiul pleased to win 
The praises of mild Beiijainiu. 

Heaven shield him from inishai) and snare ! 
But why so early with this j)rayer ? — 

Is it for threatenings in the sky ? 

Or for some other danger nigh ? 

No; none is near him yet, tliough he 50 
Be one of much infirmity; 

For at the bottom of the brow, 

Where once the 1)ove and Olive-bough 
Offered a greeting of good ale 
To all who entered Grasmere Vale; 

And called on him who must dejKirt 
To leave it with a jovial heart; 

There, where the Dove and Olive-bough 
Once hung, a Poet harbours now, 

A simple water-drinking Bard; 60 

Why need our Hero then (though frail 


His best resolves) be on his guard ? 

He marches by, secure and bold; 

Yet while he thinks on times of old, 

It seems that all looks wondrous cold; 

He shrugs his shoulders, shakes his head, 
And, for the honest folk within, 

It is a doubt with Benjamin 
Whether they be alive or dead ! 

Here is no danger, — none at all ! 70 

Beyond his wish lie walks secure; 

Ibit pass a mile — and then for trial, — 
Then for the pride of self-denial; 

If he resist that tempting door, 

Whieli with such friendly voice will call; 

If he resist those easement panes, 

And that bright gleam w'liich thence will 
fall 

Ujx)n his Leaders’ bells and manes, 

Inviting him with cheerful lure: 

I hW still, though all be dark elsewhere, 
Some shining notice will be therey 
Of open bouse and ready fart*. 

The plaee to Benjamin right well 
Is known, ami by as strong a spell 
As used to be that sign of love 
And hope — the Olive-bough and Dove; 
He knows it to his cost, gocxl Man ! 

Who does not know the famous Swan ? 
Object imeouth ! and yet (»ur boast, 

For it was ])ainted by the Host; 90 

His t)wn <‘oiu*eit the figure planned, 

’T was coloured all by his own hand; 

And that frail Child of thirsty clay, 

Of whom 1 sing this rustic lav. 

Could tell with sclf-<lissati.sfaction 
Quaint stories of tlie bird’s atti*a(dion I 
Well ! that is ])ast — and in despite 
Of o])en door and shining light. 

And now the corujueror «'ssays 

The long siscent of Diinmail-raise; 100 

And with his team is gentle here 

As when he clomh from Rydal Mere; 

His whip they do not dread — his voice 
They only hear it to rt*joice. 

I o stand or go is at their pleasure; 

Their efforts and their tiiruj they measure 
By generous ]>ride within the breast; 

And, while they strain, and wliile they rest. 
He thus pursues his thoughts at leisure. 

Now am I fairly safe to-night — no 
And with proud cause my heart is light: 

I trespassed lately worse than ever — 

But Heaven lias blest a good endeavour; 
And, to iny soul’s content, I find 
The evil One is left behind. 
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Yes, let nw master fume and fret, 

Here am 1 — with my horses yet ! 

My jolly team, he finds that ye 
Will work for nobody but me ! 

Full proof of this the Country gained; 120 
It knows how ye were vexed and strained, 
And forced unworthy stri)>c‘s to bear, 

When trusted to another’s care. 

Here w'as it — on this rugged .sIojk;, 

Which now ye climb with heart and hope, 

I saw yon, between rage and fear, 

Plunge, and Hing back a spiteful ear, 

And ever more and more confused. 

As ye were more and more a))used: 

As chance would liave it, ])assing by ijo 
I saw you in that jeopardy : 

A word from me wjis like a (‘harm; > 

Ye pulled together with one mind; | 

And your huge burthen, safe from harm, 1 
Moved like a vessel in tin* wind ! | 

— Yes, without me, up liills so high 
’T is vain to strive for mastery. 

Then grieve not, jolly team ! though tough 
The I’oad we trav<‘l, steep, and rough; 
Though llydal-lu‘iglits aiul I) unmail-raise. 
And all their fellow lianks and braes, 141 
Full oft(‘n make you stretch and strain. 

And halt for Ineath and halt again, 

Yet to their sturdiness 't is owing 
That side by side we still art* going ! 

While lienjamin in earnt'st mood 
His meditations thus pursiu'd, 

A storm, whieh had l)<*eii .smothered long, 
Wa.s growing inwardly more strong; 

And, in its struggles to get free, 150 

Was busily employed as In*. 

The thunder had j)eg\m to growl — 1 

He heard not, buj intent of soul; 

The air was now without a breath — 

He marked not that ’t was still as d<*ath. 

But soon large rain-drops on his head 
Fell with the weight of drops of lead; — 

He starts — and takes, at the ;ulmouiiioii, 

A sage survey of his condition. 

The road is black before his (*yes, tf>o 

Glimmering faintly where it lies ; 

Black is the sky — and every hill, 

Up to the sky, is blaekcn* still — 

Sky, hill, and dale, one dismal room, 

Hung round and overhung with gloom; 

Save that above a single height 
Is to bo seen a lurid light, 

Above Helm-crag — a streak half dead, 

A burning of portentous red; 

And near that lurid light, full well 170 


The Astrologer, sage Sidrophel, 

Where at his desk and book he sits. 

Puzzling aloft his curious wit.s; * 

He whose domain is held in common 
With no one but the ancient woman, 
Cowering i)eside her rifted cell, 

As if inteut on magic spell; — 

Dread pair, that, si>ite of wind and weather, 
Still sit upon Ilelm-crag together ! 

Tlie Astrologer was ndt unseen 180 
By solitary Benjamin; 

But total darkness came anon, 

And he and everything was gone: 

And suddenly a ruflling breeze, 

(That would have rocked the sounding 
tr(‘es 

Had aught of sylvan growth been there) 
S\ve])t tlmmgh the Hollow long and bare; 
The rain rushed down — the rojul was bat- 
tt*red, 

As with the forct^ of billows shattered; 

The horses are dismayed, nor know 190 
Whether they should stand or go; 

And B(-n janiin is groping near them, 

Sees nothing, and ean scarcely hear them, 
lie is a.stonnded, — wonder not, — 

With such a ehargt^ in such a spot; 
Astounded in the mountain gap 
With thunder-peals, clap after clap, 
Close-treading on the silent flashes — 

And somewhere, a.s he thinks, by crashes 
Among th(! rocks; with weight of rain, 200 
And sullen motions long and slow, 

'^riiat to a dreary distaiK*-e go — 

Till, breaking in upon the dying strain, 

A rending o’er his head begins the fray 
again. 

Meanwhile, uneertain what to do, 

And oftentimes compelled to lialt, 

The horses eautiously pursue 
Their way, without mishap or fault; 

And now hsive readied that pile of stones, 
Heaped over brave King Dimmairs bones; 
His who had once supreme command, 21 1 
T..ast king of roc*kv Cumberland; 

His bones, and those of all his Power 
Slain here in a disastrous hour ! 

W^hen, passing through this narrow strait, 
Stony, and dark, and desolate, 

Benjamin can faintly hear 
A voice that comes from some one near, 

A female voice: — “ Wlw/er you be, 
Stop,” it exclaimed, ** and pity me I ” 220 

And, less in pity than in wonder. 

Amid the darkness and the thunder, 
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The Waggoner, with prompt command, 
Summons his horses to a stand. 

While, ,with increasing agitation, 

The Woman urged her supplication, 

In rueful words, with sobs between — 

The voice of tears that fell unseen; 

There came a flash — a startling glare. 

And all Seat-Sandal was laid bare ! 230 

’T is not a time for nice suggestion, 

And Benjaium, without a question, 

Taking her for some way-worn rover, 

Said, ** Mount, and get you luider cover ! 

Another voice, in tone as lioarse 
As a swoln brook with rugged course. 

Cried out, “ Good brother, why so fast ? 

I Ve had a glim]>sc of you — avast ! 

Or, since it suits you to be civil, 

Take her at once — for good and evil ! ” 240 
“ It is my Husband,” softly siiid 
The Woman, as if half afraid: 

By this time she was snug within, 

Through help of honest Benjamin; 

She and her Babe, which to her breast 
With thankfulness the Mother pressed; 
And now the same strong \oice more near 
Said cordially, *‘My Friend, what cheer? 
Rough doings these I as God ’s iny judge 
The sky owes somebody a grudge ! 250 

We Ve ha<l in lialf an hour or less 
A twelvemonth's terror and distress ! ” 
Then Benjamin entreats the Man 
Would mount, too, quickly as he can: 

The Sailor — Sailor now no more, 

But such he had been heretofore — 

To courteous Benjamin replied, 

“Go you your way, and mind not me; 

For i must have, whatever betide. 

My Ass and fifty tilings beside, — 2<>o 

Go, and I II follow speedily ! ” 

The Waggon moves — and with its load 
Descends along the sloping road; 

And the rough Sailor instantly 
Turns to a little tent hard by: 

For when, at closing-in of day, 

The family lijul come that way, 

Green pasture and the soft warm air 
Tempted them to settle there. — 

Green is the gi*ass for beast to graze, 270 
Around the stones of D unmail-raise ! 

The Sailor gathers up his bed, 

Takes down the canvas overhead; 

And, after farewell to the place, 

A parting word — though not of grace, 
P\irsues, with Ass and all his store, 

The way the Waggon went before. 


CANTO SECOND 

If Wytheburn's modest House of prayer, 
As lowly as the lowliest dwelling, 

Had, with its belfry’s humble stock, 

A little pair that hang in air, 

Been mistress also of a clock, 

(And one, too, not in crazy plight) 

Twelve strokes that clock would have been 
telling 

Under the brow of old Helvellyn — 

Its bead-roll of midnight, 

Then, when tlie Hero of my tale to 

Was passing by, and, down the vale 
(The vale now silent, hushed 1 ween 
As if a storm had never been) 

J^roceeding with a mind at ease ; 

While the old Familiar of the seas, 

Intent to use his utmost haste, 

Gained ground upon the Waggon fast, 

And gives another lusty cheer; 

For spite of rumbling of the wheels, 

A welcome greeting he can hear; — 20 

It i?> a fiddle m its glee 
I Dinning from the Cherry Tree ! 

: Thence the sound — the light is there — 

! As Benjamin is now aware, 

! Who, to his inward thoughts confined, 

■ Had almost readied the festive door, 

; When, startled by the Sailor’s roar, 

I He hears a soiukI and sees a light, 

' And in a moment calls to mind 
, That ’t is tlie village Merry-night ! 30 

Althoiigli hcfoi'c in no dejection, 

At this insidious recollection 

His heart \vith sudden joy is filled, — 

His ears are by the music thrilled, 

! His eyes take pleasure in the road 
i Glittering btdore him bright and broad; 
j And lUuijainin is wet and cold, 

I And there arc* reasons manifold 
' Iliat make the good, tow’rds which he ’s 
i yearning, 

i Look fairly like a lawful earning. 40 

I Nor has tliought time to come and go, 

To vibrate between yes and no; 

For, cries the Sailor, “ Glorious chance 
That blew us hither ! — let him dance, 
Who can or will ! — my honest soul, 

Our treat shall be a friendly bowl ! ” 

He draws him to the door — “Come in, 
Come, come,” cries he to Benjamin I 
And Benjamin — ah, woe is me I 
Gave the word — the horses heard 50 
And halted, though reluctantly. 
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“ Blithe souls and lightsome hearts have 
we, 

Feasting at the Cherry Trek I ” 

This was the outside proclamation, 

This was the inside salutation; 

What bustling — jostling — high and low ! 
A universal overflow ! 

What tankards foaming from the tap ! 
What store of cakes in every lap ! 

What thumping — stuminiig — overhead ! 
Tlie thunder had not been iiKJie busy: 6i 
With such a stir you would have said, 

Tills little place may well be dizzy ! 

T is who can daiK'.e with greatest vigour — 
T is what can be most jirompt and tniger; 
As if it heard the fiddle’s call. 

The jiewter clatters on the; wall; 

The veiy bacon shows its feeling, 

Swinging from the smoky ceiling ! 

A steaming bowl, a blazing lire, 70 

What greater good can lu*art ilesire ? 

’T were worth a wisi* man’s while to try 
’Fhe utmost anger of the sky : 

To Heek for thoughts of a gloomy cast. 

If siudi the bright amends at last. 

Now should you say I judge amiss, 

The Cherry Tree shows ])roof of this; 
For soon of all the hap])v there, 

Our Travellers are the happiest pair; 

All care with Benjamin i.> gone — So 

A Cjo.sar past tlu? Kubieon ! 
lie thinks not <)f his long, long strife; — 
The Sailor, Man by natui e gay, 

Hath no resolves to throw away; 

And he hath now forgot Ids Wife, 

Hath (piite forgotten her - -or may be 
Thinks her the luckiest soul on earth, 
Within that warm and peaceful berth, 
Under cover, 

I'error over, 

Sleeping by her sleej>ing Baby. 

With bowl that sjhmI from hand to hand, 
The gladdest of the gladsome hand, 

Amid their own delight and fun. 

They hear — when every dan(‘-e is done, 
When ev(?ry wliirling bout is o’er — 

The fiddle’s smieak: — that call to bliss, 
Ever followed by a kiss; 

They envy not the happy lot, 

But enjoy their own the more 

While thus our jocund ’J’ravellers fare, 
Up springs the Sailor from his chair — 
Limps (for I might have told befoit* 

That he was lame) across the floor — 

Is gone — returns — and with a prize; 


With what ? — a Ship of lusty size; 

A gallant stately Man-of-war, 

Fixed on a smoothly-sliding car. 

Surprise to all, but most surprise 
To lleiijamin, who rubs his eyes, no 

Not knowing that he had befriended 
A Man so gloriously attended ! 

“ This,” cries the Sailor, a Third-mte 
is — 

Stand back, and you shall see her gratis I 
Tliis was the Flag-ship at the Nile, 

Tlie Vanguard — y'ou may smirk and smile, 
But, ])retty Maid, if 5^11 look near, 

You ’ll find you ’vc much in little here ! 

A nobler ship did luiver swim, 

And you shall sec her in full trim: 120 

I ’ll set, my friends, to do )ou honour, 

Set every inch of sail upon her.” 

So said, so done; and masts, sails, yards, 

He names tlnun all; and interlards 
His speech with uncouth terms of art, 
Accomplisln‘d in the showman’s part; 

And then, as from a sudden clieck, 

Cries out - “ 'T is there, the quarter-deck 
On which bmve Admiral Nelson stood — 

A sight that would have roused your blood ! 
One eye he had, which, bright as ten, 131 
Burned like a lire among hLs men; 

Let tliis be land, and that be sea, 

Here lav the Freneh — and fhus came we ! ” 
HusIkmI was by this tlie fiddle’s sound, 
The dane(*rs all woix* gathered round, 

And, such the stillness of the house, 

You might have heard a nibbling mouse; 
While, borrowing helps where’er he may, 
The Sailor through the story runs 140 

Of sliips to ships and guns to gims; 

And does his utmost to display 
The dismal conflict, and the might 
And terror of that marvellous night ! 

“ A bowl, a bowl of double measure,” 

Cries Benjamin, “ a draught of length, 

I’o Nelson, England’s pride and treasure 
Her bulwark and her tower of strength ! ” 
When Benjamin had seized the bowl, 

The niastilf, from beneath the waggon, 150 
Where he lay, watchful as a dragon, 
Rattled liis chain; — ’t was all in vain, 

For Benjamin, triumphant soul ! 

He heard the monitory growl; 

Heard — and in opposition quaffed 
A dec]>, determined, desperate draught ! 
Nor did the battered Tar forget, 

Or flinch from what he deemed his debt: 
Then, like a hero crowned with laimel, 
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Back to her place the ship he led; 160 
Wheeled her back in full apparel; 

And so, flag flying at mast head, 

Re-yoked her to the Ass: — aiion, 

Cries Benjamin, “We must be gone.” 

Thus, after two hours’ hearty stay, 

Again behold them on their way ! 

CANTO THIRD 

Right gladly had the horses stirred, 

When they the wished-for greeting heard, 
The whip’s loud notice from the door. 

That they were free to move once more. 
You think, those doings must have bred 
In them disheartening doubts and drearl; 
No, not a horse of all the eight, 

Although it be a moonless night, 

Fears either for himself or freight; 

For this they know (and let it liide, 10 
In part, the otfencos of their guide) 

That Benjamin, with clouded brains, 

Is worth the best with all their j)ams; 

And, if they luid a prayer to make. 

The prayer would be tliat they may take 
Witli him whatever comt'S in course, 

The better fortune or the worse ; 

That no one else may have business near 
them, 

And, drunk or sober, he may steer them. 

So, forth in dauntless mood th(‘v fare, 20 
And with them goes tlie guardian pair. 

Now, heroes, for the true commotion. 
The triumph of your late devotion 
Can aught on earth impede delight, 

Still mounting to a higlier height; 

And higher still — a greedy flight ! 

Can any low-born care ])ursuc her ? 

Can any mortal clog come to her ? 

No notion have they — not a thi)ught, 

That is from joyless regions brought ! 30 

And, while th(jy coast the silent lake. 

Their inspiration I partake; ; 

Share their empyreal spirits — yea, 

With their enraptured vision, sec — 

O fancy — what a jubilee ! 

What shifting pictures — chul in gleams 
Of colour bnght as feverish dreams ! 
Earth, spangled sky, and lake serene, 
Involved and restless all — a scene 
Pregnant with mutual exaltation, 40 

Rich change, and multiplied creation ! 

This sight to me the Muse imparts; — 

And then, what kindness in their hearts ! 
What tears of rapture, what vow-making. 


Profound entreaties, and hand-shaking f 
What solemn, vacant, interlacing, 

As if they ’d fall asleep embracing ! 

Then, in the turbulence of glee, 

And in the excess of amity, 

Says Benjamm, “ Tbit Ass of thine, 50 
lie spoils thy sport, and hinders mine: 

If he were tethered to the wfiggon. 

He ’d drag as well what he is dragging, 

; And we, as brother should with brother, 

‘ Might trudge it alongside each other ! ” 
j Forthwith, obedient to command, 

I The horses made a (piiet stand; 

I And to the waggon’s skirts wfis tied 
I The (’rcaturc, by the Mastiff’s side, 

I The IVlastifV wondering, and perplext 60 
' With dread of what will happen next; 

Aud thinking it but sorry cheer, 

To have sueli company so near ! 

This new aiTangement made, the Wain 
'I'lirougli the still niglii proet'eds again; 

I No Moon bath risen her light to lend; 
i But iiidisHnetly may be kenned 
j The VANitrAKi), following close lK>bmd, 

I Sails spread, as if to catch the wind ! 
j “ Thy wife and child arc; snug and warm, 
j Thy ship will travel without harm; 71 
j I like,” said Ibuijamin, “ her shape and 
i statun*: 

And this of mine — this bulky creature 
Of whh h I have the sleering — this, 

Seen fairly, is not much amiss I 

We want yunr streamers, friend, you know; 

Bill, altogether as we go, 

We make a kind of handsome show ! 

! Anuuig these hills, from first to last, 

We ’ve weathered many a furious blast; 80 
Hard passage forcing on, with heiid 
Against the storm, and canvas spread. 

I hate a boaster; but to thee 
Will say ’t, who know’st both land and 
sea. 

The iinlne.kiest Imlk that stems the brine 
Is hardly worse beset than mine, 

When cross-winds on her (puiiTer beat; 
And, fairly lifted from my feet, 

I stagger onward — heaven knows how; 
But not so jdeasantly as now: 90 

Poor pilot I, by snows confounded, 

And many a fouiidrous pit surrounded ! 

Yet here we are, by night and day 
Grinding through rough and smooth our 
way; 

Through foul and ftiir oui* task fulfilling; 
And long shall be so yet — God willing I ” 
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** said the Tar, ** through fair and 
fold — 

But save us from yon screeching owl ! ” 
That instant was begun a fray 
Which called their thoughts another way: 
The mastiff, ill-conditioned carl ! loi 

What must he do but growl and snarl, 

Still more and more dissatisfied 
With the meek eomratk* at his side ! 

Till, not incensed though })ut to jiroof. 

The Ass, uplifting a hind hoof, 

Salutes the Mastiff on the head ; 

And so were better manners bred, 

And all was calmed and (pneted. 

Yon screech-owl,'’ says the Sailor, 
turning no 

Back to his former cause of mourning, 

Yon owl ! — pray (xod that all be well ! 

’T is worse than any funeral bell; 

As sure as J ’ve tin* gift of sight, 

We shall be meeting ghosts to-night ! ” 

— Said Benjamin, “ This whij) shall lay 
A thousand, if they cross our way. 

I know that Wanton’s noisy station, 

I know him and his oeeuj)ation; 

The jolly bird hath learned his cheer k*o 

Upon the banks of Windermere; 

Where a tribe of them inaki* merry. 
Mocking tin* Man that ke‘*p:> the ferry; 
Halh>oing from an open tliroat, 

Like tnivcllers shouting for a boat. 

— The tricks he learned at Windermere 
This vagrant owl is playing heri" — 

That is the worst of Ids employment : 
lie ’.s at the top of his tujjoyment ! ” 

This explanati<»n stilled tlie alarm, ijo 

Cured the fort‘biMler like a charm. 

This, and the manner, and the voice, 
Sununoiied the Sailor to rejtdce; 

His heart is uj) — he fears no evil 
From life or disath, from man or devil ; 

He wheels — and, making many stops, 
Brandished his crutch against the nuumtain 
toj)s ; 

And, wdiile he talked of blows and scars, 
Benjamin, among the stars, 

Beheld a dancing — and a glancing; 140 
Such retreating and advancing 
As, I ween, was never seen 
In bloodiest battle suice the days of Mars ! 

CANTO FOURTH 

Thus they, with freaks of proud delight, 
Beguile the remnant of the night; 


And many a snatch of jovial song 
Regales them as they wind along; 

While to the music, from on high^ 

The eclioes make a glad reply. — 

But the sage Muse the revel heeds 
No farther than her story needs; 

Nor will she servilely attend 

The loitering journey to its end. 10 

— Blithe spirits of her own impel 
'rhc3 Mu.se, who scents the morning air, 

I’o tak(‘ of this transported pair 

A brief and imre[)roved fju'ewell; 

To (piit the slow-paced waggon’s side, 

And wander down yon hawthorn dell, 

With murmnriiig Greta for her guide. 

— Tliere dotli she ken the awful form 
Of Raven-crag — black as a storm — 
(Tlimmering through the twilight pale; 20 
And Ohimmer-crag, his tall tw in brother, 
Ka(*h iKMU'lng forth to meet the other : — 
And, while she roves through St. John’s 

Vale, 

Along the smooth un}>athw’ayed plain, 

By shee])-traek or through cottage lane, 
Where no dlstiirhance comes to intrude 
Upon thi' pen.sive solitude. 

Her nusus]K‘eting eye, [lerehance, 

W’^ith the rude she})herd’s favoured glance, 
Beludds the faeries in array, 30 

Whose party-coloured garments gay 
'I'lie silent company betray : 

Red, gr(‘en, and blue; a moment’s sight ! 
For Skiddaw’-top w ith rosy light 
Is tout'hed — and all the band take flight. 

— Fly alst), M us(‘ ! and from the dell 

Mount to the ridge of Nathdale Fell; 
Thence, look thou forth o’er w'ood and lawn 
Hoar wdth the frost-like dew^s of dawn; 
Across yon meadowy bottom look, 40 

Where close fogs hide their parent brook; 
And see, lu‘yond that hamlet small, 

The ruined towaa-s of Threlkeld-lnill, 
Lurking in a double shade, 

By trees and ling(*ring twilight made ! 
There, at Bleuc*athara’s rugged feet, 

Sir Lancelot gavi' a safe retreat 
To noble Clifford; from annoy 
Concealed the jK^r.seented hoy, 

Well pleased in rustic garb to feed 50 

His flock, and pipe on sliepherd’s reed 
Among this iindtitude of hills. 

Crags, w^oodlands, waterfalls, and rills; 
Which soon the morning shall enfold, 

From east to w'est, in ample vest 
Of massy gloom and radiance bold. 
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The mists, that o’er the streamlet’s bed 
Hung low, begin to rise and spread; 

Even while 1 speak, their skirts of grey 
Are smitWi by a silver ray; 6o 

And lo I — up Castrigg’s naked steep 
(Where, smoothly urged, the vapours sweep 
Along — and scatter and divide, 

Like fleecy clouds self-multiplied) 

Tlie stately waggon is ascending, 1 

With faithful Lenjamin attending. 

Apparent now })esid(‘ Ids team — 

Now lost amid a glittering steam : I 

And witli him goes his Sailor-friend, ' 

By this time near their journey’s end; 70 I 
And, after their high-minded riot, 

Sickening into thoughtful <jiiiet; 1 

As if the morning’s pleasant hour j 

Had for their joys a killing ])ower. | 

And, sooth, for Benjaudn a vein | 

Is o|)ened of still deeper pain | 

As if his lieart by notes w<‘rc stung , 

From out the lowly hedg(‘-rows tlmig; ' 
As if the Warbler lost in light ! 

Reproved his soarings of the idght, So 
In strains of raptnrt' pure and lioly 
Upbrnided his distempered folly. [ 

Drooping is he, his step is dull; 1 

But the horses stretch and pull ; I 

With increasing vigour climb. 

Eager to repair lost time; j 

W^hether, by tlieir own desert, i 

Knowing what cause tb('re is for shame, j 
They are labouring to avert | 

As much as may he of the blame, 

Which, they foresee, must soon alight , 

Upon his head, whom, in despite j 

Of all his failings, they love best ; j 

Whether for him they are distrest, ^ 

Or, by length of fasting roused, | 

Are impatient to be housed: | 

Up against the hill they strain ! 

Tugging at the iron chain, 

Tugging all with might and main, 

Last and foremost, every liorse itx> ■ 

To the utmost of his force ! 

And the smoke and respiration, 

Rising like an exhalation, 

Blend with the mist — a moving shroud — 
To form an imdissolving (loud; 

Which, with slant ray, the merry sun 
Takes delight to play upon. 

Never golden-haired Apollo, 

Pleased some favourite chief to follow 
Through accidents of j)eace or war, 1 10 
In a perilous moment threw 


Around the object of his care 
Veil of such celestial hue; 

Interposed so bright a screen — 

Him and his enemies between I 

Alas ! what boots it ? — who can hide. 
When the malicious Fates are bent 
On working out an ill intent ? 

Can dcstijiy be turned aside ? 

No — sad progress of my story ! 120 

Benjamin, this outward glory 
Cannot shield thee from thy Master, 

Who from Keswick has pricked forth, 

Sour and surly as the north; 

And, in fear of some disaster, 

Comes to give what lielp he may, 
x\nd to hcai- what thou canst say; 

If, as needs lie must forebode, 

Tliou hast been loitering on the i*oad I 
Ills f<‘ars, bis doubts, may now take 

lligbt — 130 

The w'isbed-fuj' object is in sight; 

Yi‘i, trust tbt' Muse, it rather bath 
Stirred him up to livelier wrath; 

Which he stities, moody man ! 

With all tlie patience that he ean; 

To the tuid that, at your meeting, 
lie may gi\e thee decent gi*ceting. 

'Fhere he is - • r(‘Solved to stop, 

'Pill the wagj’on gains the top; 

But stop he cannot — must advance: 141) 

Him Benjamin, with lucky glance, 

Espies - and instantly is ready. 
Self-collected, ])oised, and steady: 

And, to be the better s»‘en, 

Issues from his radiant shroud, 

From his close-attending cloud, 

With cari'lcss air and open mien. 

Erect bis jM>rt, and lirm bis going; 

So struts \on cock tliiil iu)w^ is crowing; 
And the morning light in grace tj.i 

Strikes upon his lifted face, 
lluiTving the ])allid line away 
That miglit his trespasses betmy. 

But w hat ean all avail to clear liim. 

Or what need of explanation, 

Parley or interrogjition ? 

For the Master secs, alas ! 

That unha])j)y Figure near him, 
lumping o’(*r the dewy grass, 

Where the road it fringes, sweet, tij 

Soft and cool to way-worn feet; 

And, O indignity ! an Ass, 

By his noble Mastiff’s side. 

Tethered to the waggon’s tail: 

And the ship, in all her pride, 
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Following after in full sail ! 

Not to speak of babe and mother; 

Who, contented with each other, 

And snug as birds hi leafy arbour, 

Find, within, a blessed harbour ! 170 

With eager eyes the Master pries; 

IBooks in and out, and through and through; 
Says nothing — till at last he spies 
A wound upon the Mastiff’s h(‘ad, 

A wound, where plainly might be read 
What feats an Ass’s hoof can do ! 

But drop the rest: — this aggravation. 

This complicated provocation, 

A hoard of grievanc(‘s unsealed; 

All past forgiveness it repealed; iSo 

And thus, and througli distempered blood 
On both sides, Benjamin the good, 

The ])atient, and the tendtu’-hearted. 

Was from his team and waggon parted; 
When iliity of tliat day was o’er, 

I^aid down his whip — and served no more. — 
Nor eoidd the waggon long survi\e, 

Which Benjamin had ceased to drive: 

It lingered on; — guid<* aft<‘r guide 
Ambitiously the office tn«‘d; 

But eaeh uimianageabh* hill 
Called for patienee and /as skill; — 

And sure it is, tliat through this night, 

Aim! what tlie morning hisnight to light, 
Two losses had we to sustain, 

W'e lo.st both Wa(;<u)Nku and Wain ! 


Accept, O Fri(*nd, for praise or blame, 

The gift of tins adventurous song; 

A record which 1 dared to frame. 

Though timid scruples cheeked me long; 
They cheeked me — and I left the theme 
Untouched — in spite of many a gleam 
Of faiK^y which thereon was shed, 

Like pleasant sunbeams shifting still 
Upon the aide of a distant hill: 

But Nature might not be gainsaid; 10 

For what I have and what I miss 
I sing of these; — it makes my bliss ! 

Nor is it I who play the part, 

But a shy spirit in my heart, 

That comes and goes — will sometimes 
leap 

From hiding-places ten years deep; 

Or haunts me with familiar face, 
Returning, like a ghost unlaid, 

Until the debt I owe be i>aid. 

Forgive me, then; for I had been 


On friendly terms with this Machine: 

In him, while he was wont to ti*ace 
Our roads, through many a long year’s 
space, 

A living almanack had we; 

We h£ul a speaking diary, 

That ill this uneventful })lace 

(rave to the days a mark and name 

By whkdi we knew them when they came. 

— Yes, I, and all about me here, 

Through all llie eliaiiges of the year, 30 
Had seen him Ibrougb the moimtains go, 

111 pomp of mist or pomp of snow, 
Majestically huge and slfiw: 

Or, with a luddei* graci* adoi*ning 
The laiKfscape of a summer’s morning; 
While (li*asm(*re smoothed lier liquid plain 
The moving image to detain; 

And mighty Fairfield, with a chime 
Of echoes, to liis march kept time; 

When little other business stirred, 40 

And little other soimd was heard; 

In that delicious hour of halm, 

Stillness, solitude, and calm. 

While \ et tlu‘ valley is arrayed. 

On this side with a sober shade; 

On that is prodigally hi'ight — 

Crag, lawn, and wood — witli rosy light. 

— But most of all, thou Lordly Wain I 
1 wish to have th<*e here again, 

When windows Ha]> and chimney roars, 50 
And all is dismal out of doors; 

And, sitting by iny fire, I see 
Eight sorry carts, no less a train; 

Imworthy successors of thee, 

Ckune straggling through the wind and 
i*ain ! 

And oft, as th(‘v pass slowly on, 

Beneath my windows, one hy one, 

See, perched upon the naked height 
The summit of a cumbrous freight, 

A single traveller — and thei*e 60 

Another; then perhaps a pair — 

The lame, the sickly, and the old; 

Men, women, heartless with the cold; 

And babes in wet and starveling plight; 
Which once, he weather as it might, 

I Lad still a nest within a nest, 

Thy shelter — and their mother’s breast! 
Then most of all, then far the most, 

Do I regret what we have lost; 

Am grieved for that unhappy sin 70 

Which robbed us of good Benjamin; 

And of his stately Charge, which none 
Could keep alive when He was gone I 
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AS IT APPEARED TO PINTHUSIASTS AT 
ITS COMMENCEMENT. REPRINTED FROM 
THE FRIEND 

1805. 1810 

An extract from the long poem on ray own 
poetical education. It was fii*st published by 
Coleridge in his Friend, which is the reason 
of its having had a place in every edition of 
my poems since. 

Oh ! pleasant exercise of hope and joy ! 

For mighty were the anxiliars which then 
stootl 

Upon onr side, we who were strong in love ! 
Bliss was it in tliat dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was very heaven ! — Oh ! 
times, 

In which the meagre, stale, forbidding ways 
Of custom, law, and statute, took at once 
The attraction of a country in romance ! 
When Reason seemed the most to assert 
her rights, 

When most intent on making of herself 10 
A prime Enchantress — to assist the work. 
Which then was going for\vard in her 
name ! 

Not favoured spots alone, but the whole 
earth. 

The beauty wore of promise, that which 
sets 

(As at some moment* might not be imfelt 
Among the bowers of paradise itself) 

The budding rose above the rose full blown. 
Wliat temper at the prosj>eet did not wake 
To happiness imthought of ? Tlie inert 
Were roused, and lively natures rapt 
away ! .so 

They who had fed their childhocKl upon 
dream.s, 

The phiyfellow's of fancy, who had made 
All j)owers of swiftness, subtilty, and 
strength 

Their ministers, — who in lordly wise had 
stirrwl 

Among the grandest objects of the sense, 
And dealt with whatsoever they found there 
As if they had within some lurking right 
To wield it; — they, too, who, of gentle 
mood, 

Had watched all gentle motions, and to 
these 

Had htted their own thoughts, schemers 
more mild^ 30 


And in the region of their j)eaceful selves; — 
Now was it that both found, the meek and 
lofty 

Did both find, helpers to their heart’s 
desire, 

And stujBf at hand, plastic as they could 
wish ; 

Were called n]K)n to exercise their skill, 
Not in Utopia, subterranean fields. 

Or some se(*reted island, Heaven knows 
where ! 

But in the very world, which is the world 
Of all of us, — the place where in the 
end 

Wc find onr happiness, or not at all ! 40 

CHARACTER OF THE HAPPY 
WARRIOR 

1S06. 1807 

'rhe course of the great war with Ifce French 
naturally fixed one's attention upon the mili- 
tary ch.'iracter, and, tf) the honour of our coun- 
try, there were many illustrious instances of the 
(pudities that cM>nstitute its liigh<ist excellence. 
Lord Xelsoii carried most of the virtues that 
the trials he was ex])osed to in his department 
of the 8t*r\ lee neces.s;inlv call forth and sus- 
tain, if they do not produce the contrary vices, 
Put his public life was stained with one great 
crime, so that, though man> pa.ssages of these 
lines were suggested by what wjis generally 
known as excellent in his conduct, 1 have not 
been aide to connect his name with the poem 
as 1 could wish, or even to think of him with 
satisfaction in reference to the idea of what a 
warrior ought to be. For the s^ike of such of 
my friends as Tnu\ happen to read this note I 
will add, that many elements of the character 
here pourtrayed were found in my brother John, 
who perished by shipwreck as mentioned else- 
where. II is messmates used to call him the 
Philosopher, from whitdi it must ho inferred 
that the qualities and dispositions 1 allude to 
Inwl not escaped their notice. He often ex- 
pressed his regret, after the war had continued 
some time, that, he had not chosen the Naval, 
instead of the East India Company’s service, to 
which his family connection liad led him. He 
greatly valued moral and religious instruction 
for youth, as tending to make good sailors. 
The best, he used to say, came from Scotland ; 
the next to them, from the North of England, 
especially from Westmoreland and Cumber- 
land, wliero, thanks to the piety and local at- 
tachments of our ancestors, endowed, or, as 
they are commonly called, free, schools abound. 
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Who is the happy Warrior ? W’ho is he 
Tliat every man in arms shotild wish to be ? 

— It is the generous Spirit, who, when 

brought 

Among the tasks of real life, liath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his boyish 
thought; 

Whose high endeavours are an inward light 
That makes the path before him always 
bright: 

Who, with a natural iiistinet to disecrn 
What knowledge ean iMjrform, is diligent 
to learn; 

Abides by this resolve, and stojw not 
there, 10 

But makes his moral being liis prime Ctare; 
Who, doomed to go in eom]>any with Pain, 
And Fear, and Bloodshed, miserable train ! 
Turns his necessity to glorious gain; 

In face of these doth exercise a power 
Which is our human nature’s higliest dower; 
Controls them and subdues, transmutes, 
bereaves 

Of their bad influenee, and their goo<l re- 
ceives: 

By objects, which might force the soul to 
abate. 

Her feeling, rendert'd more compassion- 
ate ; 20 

Is [dacable — because occasions rise 
80 often that demand such .sacrifice; 

More skilful in self-knowledge, even nuire 
pure, 

As tempted more; uioie abb* to endure, 

As more exposed to suffering and distress; 
Thence, also, more alive to tenderness. 

— ’T is he whose law is reason; who de- 

pends 

1 1 non that law as on the best of friends; 
Whence, in a state where men are tempted 
still 

To evil for a guard against worse ill, 30 
And wlrat in (juality or act is best 
Doth seldom on a right foundai.ion rest. 

He labours good on good to li\, and owes 
To virtin* every triumph that he knows: 

— Who, if he rise to station of command. 
Rises by open means; and th(*r<», will stand 
On honourable terms, or else retire, 

And in himself possess his own desire; 
Who comprehends his trust, and to the 
same 

Keeps faithful witli a singleness of aim ; 40 
And therefore does not stoop, nor lie in wait 
For wealth, or honours, or for worldly state; 


Whom they must follow; on whose head 
miLst fall. 

Like showers of maima, if they come at all: 
Whose jiowers shed round him in the com- 
mon strife. 

Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 

A constant influence, a peculiar grace; 

But who, if he be called upon to face 
Some awful moment to which Heaven has 
joiniid 

j Great issues, good or bsul for human kind. 
Is ha}>py as a Lover; and attired 51 

With sudden brightness, like a Man in- 
spired ; 

And, through the heat of conflict, keeps the 
law 

In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw; 

■j Or if an unexpected call succeed, 

I Come when it will, is eipial to the need: 

I — He who, though thus endued as with a 
: sens(* 

And faculty for storm and turbulence, 

! Is yet a Soul whose master-bias leans 
1\) lionu'felt j)leasures and to gentle scenes; 

! Sweet images ! which, wheresoe’er he be, 61 
Are at his heart; and such fidelity 
, It is his darling passion to approve; 

More brave for this, that he hath much to 
' love: — 

' "T is, finally, the Man, who, lifted high, 
Gonspieuous object in a Nation’s e3’'e, 
i Or left unthought-of in obscurity, — 

I Who, witli a toward or untoward lot, 

■ Prosjierous or adverse, to his wdsh or not — 

! Plays, in the many games of life, that one 
, Where what he most doth value must be 

^ won: 71 

Whom neitlier shape of danger can dismay, 

• Nor tliought of tender happiness betray; 

I Who, not content that former worth stand 
I fast, 

! Lt)oks forward, ix'rsevering to the last, 

i From well to better, daily self-surjiast: 

; Who, wh(‘ther jiraise of liim mii.st walk the 
i earth 

I For ever, and to noble deeds give birth, 
j Or he must fall, to slec]) without his fame. 
And leave a dead unprofitable name — 80 

Finds comfort in himself and in his cause; 
And, while the mortal mist is gathering, 
draws 

His breath in confidence of Heaven’s 
applause : 

This is the happy Wan*ior; this is He 
That every Man in arms should wish to be. 
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THE HORN OF EGREMONT 
CASTLF 

1806. 1807 

A tradition transferred from the ancient 
mansion of Hutton John, the seat of the Hud- 
lestons, to Egremont Castle. 

Ebe the Brothers through the gateway 
Issued fortli with old and young, 

To the Horn Sir Eustace pointed 

Which for ages there had hung. i 

Horn it was which none could stmnd, 

No one upon living ground, 

Save He who came as rightful Heir 
To Egreinont^s Domains and Castle fair. 

Heirs from times of earliest record | 

Had the House of Lucie horn, 10 ! 

Who of right had held the Lordship 
Claimed by proof upon the Horn: 

Each at the appointed hour 

Tried the Horn, — it owned his po\ver; 

He was acknowdedged: and the blast, 

Which good Sir Eustace sounded, was the 
last. 

With his laiiee Sir Eustace pointed, | 

And to Hubert thus said he, ! 

“ What I speak this Horn shall witness 
For thy better memory. 20 • 

Hear, then, and neglect me not ! j 

At this time, and on this spot, 

The words are uttered from my heart, 

As my last eainest prayer ere w^e de]»art. 

** On good service we are going 
Life to risk by sea and huid. 

In which coiurse if Christ our Saviour 
Do my sinful soul demand, 

Hither come thou bac k straightway, 

Hubert, if alive that day; 30 

Return, and sound the Horn, that vre 
May have a living House still left in thee ! ” 

** Fear not,’^ quickly answered Hubert; 

“ As I am thy Father’s son. 

What thou askest, noble Brother, 

With God’s favour shall be done.” 

So were both right well content; 

Forth they from the Castle went. 

And at the head of their Array 
To Palestine the Brothers took their way. 

Side by side they fought (the Lucies 41 
Wore a line for valour famed), 


And where’er their strokes alighted. 

There the Saracens were tamed. 

Whence, then, could it come — tho 
thought — 

By what evil spirit brought ? 

Oh ! can a brave Man wish to take 
His Brother’s life, for Lauds’ and Castle’s 
sake ? 

Sir ! ” the Ruffians said to Hubert, 

“ Deep he lies in Jordan flood.” 30 

Stricken by this ill assurance, 

Pale and trembling Hubert stood. 

“ Take your earnings.” — Oh ! that I 
Could have seeji niy Brother die ! 

It was a pang that vexed liim then; 

And oft returned, again, and yet again. 

Months ])ass(‘d on, and no Sir Eustace ! 

Nor of him were tidings heal’d; 

Wherefore, \to\(\ as da\, the Murderer 
Hack agjiin fo England steered. 60 

To his Castle Hubert sped; 

Nothing has be now to dreiui. 

Rut silent and by stealth he came, 

And at an hour which nobody could name. 

None could tell if it were night-time, 

Night or day, at even or morn; 

No one’s ey<‘ had seen him enter, 

No one's ear had lu’ard the Horn. 

Hut bold Hubert lives in gh‘e: 

M<uiths and years went smilingly; 70 

With plenty was his table spreful; 

And liright the Lady is who shares hi.s 
bed. 

Likewise lie bad sons and daughtei*s; 

And, us good men do, lie sate 
At his board b\ these siirroiuided. 
Flourishing in fair estate. 

And while thu.s in open day 
Once he sate, as old books say, 

A blast was utt(*red from the Ilom, 

Where by the Castle-gatc it hung forlorn. 

’Tis the breath of good Sir Eustace ! 8i 
He is come to claim his right: 

Ancient castle, woods, and mountains 
Hear the challenge with delight. 

Hubert ! though the blast be blown 
He is helpless and alone: 

Thou hast a dungeon, speak the word 1 
And there he may be lodged, and thou be 
Lord. 
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Speak I — astounded Hubert cannot; 

And, if power to speak he had, 90 

All are daunted, all the household 
Smitten to the heart, and sad. 

Tis Sir Eustace; if it be 
Living man, it must be he ! 

Thus Hubert tliought in his dismay, 

And by a postern-gate he slunk away. 

Long, and long w^as he ludicard of: 

To his Brother then he (*aine, 

Made confession, asked forgiveness, 

Asked it by a brother’s name, 100 

And by all the saints in lieaven; 

And of Eustace was forgiven: 

Then in a convent went to hide 

His melancholy hejul, and tliei'e lie died. 

But Sir Eustace, whom gooil angels 
Had preserved from murderers’ liands. 

And from Pagan chains had rescued, 1 

Lived wdth honour on his lands. 

Sons he had, saw sons of tludrs: 

And tluMuigh ages, Innrs of heirs, uo 

A long posterity reno\viH‘d, 

Sounded the Horn which they alone could 
sound. 

A COMPLAINT ] 

1806. 1807 I 

Written at Town-end, (Trasmen*. Suggested * 

hy a change in the manner of a friend. 

Thkrk is a change -- and I am poor; 

Your love hath been, not long ago, 

A fountain at my fond heart’s door. 

Whose oidy Imsiiiess was to tlow; 

And How it did: not taking heed 
Of its own bounty, or my need. 

What happy moments did 1 count ! 

Blest was t then all bliss above ! 

Now, for that consecmted fount 
Of murmuring, sparkling, living love, 
What have 1 ? shall I dare to tell ? 

A comfortless and hidden wudl. 

A well of love — it may be deep — 

I trust it is, — and never dry: 

What matter ? if the waters sleep 
In silence and obscurity. 

— Such change, and at the very door 
Of my fond hc^, hath made me poor. 


STRAY PLEASURES 
1806. 1807 

“ Plcajfure fs spread through the earth 

In stray gijts to be claimed by whoever shall Jltidy 

Suggested on the Thames by the sight of 
one of those Hoating mills that used to he seen 
there. This I noticed on the Surrey side be- 
tween Somerset House and Hlackfriars Bridge. 
Charles Lamb was with me at the time ; and 1 
thought it remarkable that 1 should have to 
point out to him^ an idolatrous Londoner, a sight 
so interesting as the happy group dancing on 
the platform. Mills of this kind used to be, 
and perhaps still are, not uncommon on the 
Continent. I noticed seiveral upon the river 
Saono in the year 1799, particularly near the 
town of Chalons, where my friend Jones and I 
halted a day when w e cro.ssed France ; so far 
on foot: there we embarked, and floated down 
to Lvons. 

By their floating mill, 

That lies deiul and still, 

Behold yon Prisoners three, 

The Miller wdth two Dames, on the breast 
of the Thames ! 

I'lie platform is small, but gives room for 
them all; 

And they ’re dancing merrily. 

From the shore come the notes 
To their mill wheie it floats, 

To their house and their mill tethered fast: 
To the small wooden isle where, their work 
to beguile, 10 

They from morning to even take w^hatever 
is given; — 

And many a blithe day they have jmst. 

In sight of the spires, 

All alive with the tires 
Of the sun going doAvn to his rest, 

111 the broad open eye of the solitary sky, 
They dance, — there are three, as joctind as 
free. 

While they dance on the calm river’s breast, 

Man and Maidens wheel, 

They themselves make the reel, 20 
And their music 's a prey which they seize; 
It ])lays not for them, — wdiat matter ? T is 
theirs; 

And if they had care, it has scattered their 
cures, 

While they dance, crying, “Long as ye 
please 1 ” 
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They dance not for me, 

Yet mine is their glee ! 

Thus pleasure is spread through the earth 

In stray gifts to be claimed by whoever 
shall find; 

Thus a rich loving-kindness, redundantly 
kind, 

Moves all nature to ghulness and mirth. 30 

The showers of the spring 
Rouse the ])irds, and they sing; 

If the wind do but stir for his proper de- 
light, 

Each leaf, that and this, his neighbour will 
kiss; 

Each wave, one and P other, sj^eeds after 
his brother: 

They are happy, for that is their right ! | 

POWER OF MUSIC j 

1806. 1807 j 

Taken from life. j 

An Oipheus ! an Orpheus ! yes, Faith may ; 
grow bold, i 

And take to lierself all the wondei*s of i 
old;— j 

Near the .stately Pantheon you ’ll meet with ; 
the same 

In the street that from Oxford hath bor- 
rowed its name. 

His station is there; and he works on the 
crowd, 

He sways them with harmony merry and 
loud; 

He fills with his power all their hearts to 
the brim — 

Was aught ever heard like his fiddle and 
him? 

What an eager assembly ! what an empire 
is this ! 

The weary have life, and the hungry have 
bliss; 10 

The mourner is cheered, and the anxious 
have rest; 

And the guilt-burthened soul is no longer 
opprest. 

As the Moon brightens round her the clouds 
of the night, 

So He, where he stands, is a centre of 
light; 


It gleams on the face, there, of dusky- 
browed Jack, 

And the pale-visaged Baker’s, with basket 
on back. • 

Tliat errand-bound ’Prentice was passing in 
haste — 

What matter 1 he ’s caught — and his time 
runs to waste; 

The Newsman is stopj>ed, though he stops 
on the fret; 

And the half-breathless Lamplighter — 
he ’s in the net ! 20 

The Porter sits down on the weight which 
he bore; 

Tlie Lass with her harrow wheels hither her 
store ; — 

If a tliief could be here he might pilfer at 
ease ; 

She sees the Musician, ’t is all that she sees ! 

lie stands, backed by the wall; — he abates 
imt his din; 

His hat gives him vigour, with boons drop- 
ping in, 

From the old and the young, from the 
]K)orest ; and there ! 

The one-])ennied Hoy has his j>enny to spare. 

0 blest are the hearers, and proud be the 

hand 

Of the plejisure it spr<’ads through so thank- 
ful a band; 30 

1 am glad for him, blind as he is ! — all the 

while 

If they s|rt*ak ’t is to praise, and they praise 
with a smile. 

That tall Man, a giant in hulk and in 
height, 

Not an iueli of his body is free from delight; 

Can lie keep himself still, if he would ? oh, 
not he ! 

The music stirs in him like wind through a 
tree. 

Mark that Cripple who leans on his crutch; 
like a tower 

That long has leaned forward, leans hour 
aftci- hour ! — 

That Mothfii’, whose spirit in fetters is 
hound, 

While she dandles the Babe in her arms to 
the sound. 40 
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Now, coaches and chariots I roar on like a 
stream; 

Here are twenty soids happy as souls in a 
dream : 

They are deaf to your murmurs — they care 
not for you, 

Nor what ye are flying, nor what ye pursue! 

STAR-GAZKRS 
1 806. 1 807 

Ob8erve<l hy me in Leicester-square, as here 

described. 

What crowd is tliis ? wliat have we here I 
we must not pass it by ; 

A Telescope upon its frame, and pointed to 
the sky : 

Long is it as a barber’s ])ol<', or mast <3f 
little boat. 

Some little pleasure-skiff, that doth on 
Tliann^s’s water float. 

The Showman chooses well Ins place, 't is 
Leicester’s busy Squar(‘; 

And is as happy in his night, for the 
heavens are blue and fair; 

Calm, tiiough impatient, is the crowd ; each 
stands ready with the fee, 

And envies him that ’s looking; — what an 
insight must it be ! 

Yet, Showman, where <*an lie the cause ? 
Shall thy Implement liave blame, 

A boaster, that when he is tried, fails, and 
is put to shame ? jo 

Or is it good as others are, and be their 
eyes in fault ? 

Their eyes, or minds ? or, finally, is yon 
resplendent vault ? 

Is nothing of that radiant }M)mp so gotid as 
we have hero ? 

Or gives a thing but small delight that 
never can be dear ? 

The silver moon with all her vales, and 
hills of mightiest fame, 

Doth she betray us when they ’re seen ? or 
are they but e name ? 

Or is it rather that Conceit rapacious is and 
strong, 

And bounty never yields so much but it 
seems to do her wrong ? 


Or is it, tliat when human Souls a journey 
long have had 

And are returned into themselves, they 
cannot but be sad ? 20 

Or must we be constrained to think that 
these Spectators rude. 

Poor in estate, of manners base, men of the 
midti tilde. 

Have souls which never yet have risen, and 
therefore prostrate lie ? 

No, no, this cannot be; — men thii’st for 
power and majesty ! 

Docs, then, n deep and earnest thought the 
blissful mind emjfioy 

Of him wlio gazes, or has gazed ? a grave 
and steiuly joy, 

That doth reject all show of pride, admits 
no outward sign, 

llecauvse not of this noisy world, but silent 
and divine ! 

Whatever be the cause, ’t is sure that they 
who pry and pore 

Seem to meet with little gain, seem less 
happy than before: 30 

One after One they take their turn, nor 
have I one espied 

That doth not slackly go away, as if dis- 
vsatisfied. 

“YES, IT WAS THE MOUNTAIN 
ECHO” 

1S06. 1807 

Written at Town-end, Grasmere. The echo 
came from Nab-scar. when I w:is walking on 
the opposite side of Rydal Mere. I will here 
mention, for my dear Sister\s sake, that, while 
she was sitting alone one day high up on this 
part of Loughrigg Fell, she wms so affected by 
the voice of the Chickoo heard from the crags 
at some distance that she could not suppress a 
wish to have a stone inscribed with her name 
among the rocks from which the sound pro- 
ceeded. On my return from my walk I recited 
these verses to Mrs. Wordsw’orth, 

Yks, it was the mountain Echo, 
Solitary, clear, profound. 

Answering to the shouting Cuckoo, 
Giving to lier sound for sound I 

Unsolicited reply 

To a babbling wanderer sent; 
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“NUNS FRET NOT'^ 


Like her ordinary cry, 

Like — but oh, how different ! 

Hears not also mortal Life ? 

Hear not we, unthinking Creatures ! 
Slaves of folly, love, or strife — 

Voices of two different natures ? 

Have not we too ? — yes, we have 
Answers, and we know not whence; 
Echoes from beyond the grave. 
Recognised intelligence ! 

Such reboiuids our inward ear 
Catches soinetiines from afar — 

Listen, ponder, hold them dear; 

For of God, — of God they are. 

“NUNS FRET NOT AT THEIR 
CONVENT^S NARROW ROOM 

1806. 1S07 

In the cottage, Town-end. Grasmere, one 
afternoon in 1801, niy sister read to me the 
Sonnets of Milton. I had long been well ac- 
quainted with them, but 1 was particulaily 
struck on that occasion with the dignitied sim- 
plicity and majestic harmony that runs through 
most of them, — in character so totally dif- 
ferent from the Italian, and still mon^ so from 
Shakspeare's fin#» Sonnets. I took lire, if 1 
may be allow'ed to say so, and produced three 
Sonnets the same afternoon, the first I ever 
wrote except an irregular one at scliool. Of 
these three, the only one 1 distinctly remember 
is — “I grieved for Buonaparte.” One wa.s 
never written down : tVie third, w'hich was, I 
believe, preserved, I cannot particularise. 

Nuns fret not at their convent’s narrow 
room; 

And hermits are contented wdth their cells; 
And students with their pensive citadels; 
Maids at the wheel, the weaver at his loom, 
Sit blithe and happy; bees that soar for 
bloom, 

High as the highest Peak of Fiirness-fells, 
Will murmur by the hour in foxglove bells: 
In truth the prison, into which we dm>in 
Ourselves, no prison is : and lienee for me, 
In sundry moods, ’t was pastime to be bound 
Within the Sonnet’s scanty plot of ground; 
Pleased if some Souls (for such there needs 
must be) 


Who have felt the weight of too much lib- 
erty. 

Should find brief solace there, as I have 
found. 

PERSONAL TALK 
1806. 1807 

Written at Town-end, Grasmere. The last 
line but two stood, at first, better and more 
characteri.sticully, thus : 

“ By my half-kitchen and half-parlour fire.” 

My Sister and I were in the habit of having the 
tea-kettle in our little sitting-room ; and we 
toasted the bread oiu’selves, which reminds ra© 
of a lirtle eireuiustance not unwoithy of being 
set down among these minutise. Happening 
both of ns to be engasjeil a few minutes one 
morning when we had ;i young prig of a Scotch 
lasvyer to break fast witli us, my dear Sister, with 
her usual simplicity, put the toa.sting-fork with 
a .slice of bread into the hands of this Elin- 
bnrgh geniu.s Our little book ctiae stood on 
one side of the lire. To prevent loss of time, 
he t(K>k down a book, and fell to reading, to 
the neglect of the toast, which was burnt to a 
ciiuler. Many a time have we laughed at tliis 
circumstance, mid other cottage simplicities of 
that day. By the hse, 1 have a spite at one 
of this .seines of Somnds (1 will leave the reader 
to discover wdiich) ns having beem the means 
of nearly putting off for ever our acquaintance 
with dear Miss Fenwick, who h.‘x8 always stig- 
matised one line of it as vulgar, and worthy 
only of having been composed by a country 
squire. 

1 

I AM not One who much or oft delight 
To .season niy fireside with personal talk. — 
Of frieiid.s, wdio live within an easy walk, 
Or neighbours, daily, weekly, in my sight: 
And, for iny (dianee-acquaintance, ladies 
bright, 

Sons, motliers, maidens withering on the 
stalk, 

Tin •se all wear out of me, like Forms, with 
chalk 

Painted on rich men’s floors, for one feast- 
night. 

Better than such discourse doth silence 
long, 

Long, barren silence, square with my de- 
sire ; 10 

To sit without emotion, hope, or aim, 

In the loved presence of my cottage-ffre, 
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And listen to the flapping of the flame, 

Or kettle whispering its faint undersong. 

II 

** Yet life,” you say, ** is life; we have seen 
and see. 

And with a living })leasiire we describe; 

And fits of sprightly malice do but bribe 
'File languid mind into activity. 

Sound sense, and love itse^lf, and mirth and 
glee 

Are fostered by the comment and the gibe. 
Even be it so; yet still among your tribe, zi 
Our daily world’s true Worldlings, rank not 
me ! 

Children are blest, and powerful; their 
world lies 

More justly balanced; partly at their feet. 
And part far from them: sweetest melodies 
Are those that are by distance made more 
sweet ; 

Whose mind is but the mind of his own 
eyes, 

He is a Slave; the meanest we can meet ! 

III 

Wings have we, — and as far as we can go, 
We may find pleasure: wilderiu'ss and 
wood, 30 * 

Blank ocean and mere sky, sup2)ort that j 
mood 

Which with th(^ lofty sanctities the low. 
Dreams, books, are each a world; and 
books, we know, 

Are a substantial world, both pure and 
good : ! 

Round these, witli tendrils strong as flesh ■ 
and blood, 

Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 
There find I jxirsonal themes, a identeous ! 
store. 

Matter wherein right voluble I am. 

To which I listen with a ready ear; 

Two shall be named, pre-eminently dear, — 
The gentle Lady married to the Moor; 41 
And heavenly Una w'ith her milk-white 
Lamb. 

IV 

Nor can I not believe but that hereby 
Great gains arc mine; for thus I live rtiinote 
From evil-sjKJaking; rancour, never songlit. 
Comes to me not; malignant truth, or lie. 
Hence have I genial seasons, lienee have I 


Smooth passions, smooth discourse, and joy- 
ous thought: 

And thus from day to day my little boat 
Rocks in its harbour, lodging peaceably. 50 
Blessings be with them — and eternal 
praise, 

Who gave us nobler loves, and nobler 
cares — 

The Poets, wlio on earth have made us heirs 
Gf truth and piu*e delight by heavenly lays ! 
Oh ! might my name be numbered among 
tlieirs, 

Then gladly would I end my mortal days. 

ADMONITION 
1806. 1807 

Intended more particularly for the perusal of 
those who may have hapj^ened to be enamoured 
; of some beautiful Place of Retreat, in the 
Country of the Lakes. 

Well mav’st thou halt — iind gaze with 
brighteiiuig eve ! 

The lovely ('ottage m the guardian nook 
Hath stiiTi‘d thee deeply; with its own dear 
brook. 

Its owii small paaturts almost its owm sky I 
But covet not the Abode; — forbear to sigh, 
As many do, repining while they look; 
Intruders — who would tear from Nature’s 
book 

This ))recious leaf, with harsh impiety. 
Think w hat th«‘ home must be if it were 
thine, 

Even tliiiie, though fe>v thy wants ! — Roof, 
window, door, 

The vei-y flowers are sacred to the Poor, 
Tlte roses to the ]>orch which they entwine; 
Yea, all, that now cnehaiits thee, fi'om the 
day 

On which it should be touched, would melt 
away. 

“BELOVED VALE!” I SAID, 
“WHEN I SHALL CON” 

1806. 1807 

“ Beloved Vale !” I said, “when I shall eon 
Those many records of my childish years, 
Remembrance of myself and of my peers 
Will press me down: to think of what is 
gone 
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Will be an awful thought, if life have one.” 

But, when into the Vale I came, no fears 

Distressed me; from mine eyes escaped no 
tears; 

Deep thought, or dread remembrance, had 
I none. 

By doubts and thousand petty fancies crost 

I stood, of simple shame the blushing 
Thrall; 

So narrow seemed the brooks, the fields so 
small ! 

A Juggler’s balls old Time about him 
tossed ; 

I looked, I stared, I smiled, I laughed; 
and all 

The weight of sadness was in wonder lost. 


“HOW SWEET IT IS, WHEN 
MOTHER FANCY ROCKS” 

1806. 1807 

How sweet it is, when mother Fancy roc‘ks 
The wayward brain, to saunter through a 
wood ! 

An old place, full of many a lovely bro(xl, 
Tall trees, green arbours, and ground- 
flowers in flocks; 

And wild rose tij>-toe upon hawthorn stocks, 
Like a bold Girl, who jdays her agile pranks 
At Wakes and Fairs with wandering 
Mountebanks, — 

When she stands cresting the C’ town’s head, 
and mocks 

The crowd beneath her. A’^erily I think. 
Such place to me is sometimes like a dream 
Or map of the whole world: thouglits, link 
by link, 

Enter through ears and eyesight, with such 
gleam 

Of all things, that at last in fear I shrink, 
.^d leap at once from the delicious stream. 

“THOSE WORDS WERE UTTERED 
AS IN PENSIVE MOOD” 

1806. 1807 

“ they are of the eky, 

And from our earthly memory fade away.” 

Those words were uttered as in pensive 
mood 

We turned, departing from that solemn 
sight: 


A contrast and reproach to gross delight, 

And life’s unspiritual pleasures daily 
wooed ! 

But now ujx)u this thought I cannot brocxl; 

It is mistiible as a dream of night; 

Nor will I praise a cloud, however bright, 

Disparaging Man’s gifts, and proper food. 

Grove, isle, with every shape of sky-built 
dome, 

Though clad in colours beautiful and pure, 

Find in the heart of man n(» natimil home: 

The immortal Mind craves objects that 
endure: 

These cleave to it; from these it cannot 
roam, 

Nor the} from it: their fellowship is secure. 


COMPOSED P»V THE SIDE OF 
GRASMERE LAKE 

1806. 1820 

Clouds, lingering yet, extend in solid har.s 
Througli tlie grey west; and lo ! these 
waters, steeled 

By hreezt less air to smoothest polish, yield 
A vivid repetition of the stars; 

Jove, Venus, and the ruddy crest of Mars 
Amid liis fellows beauteously revealed 
At haj)]n distanee from earth’s groaning 
field, 

Where ruthless mortals wage iiices.sant 
wars. 

Is it a mirror ? — or the nether Sphere 
Opening to view the abyss in which she feeds 
Her own calm fires ? — Hut list I a voice is 
near; 

Great Pan himself low-whispering thnuigh 
the reeds, 

“Be thankful, thou; for, if unholy deeds 
liavage the world, tranquillity is herfi ! ” 


“WITH HOW SAD STEPS, O MOON, 
THOU CLIMB’ST THE SKY” 

1806. 1807 

With how sad steps, 0 Moon, thou 
clirnh’st the sky, 

“ How silently, and with how wan a face I ” 

Where art thou ? I’hou so often seen on 
high 

Running among the clouds a Wood-nymph’s 
race ! 
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Unhappy Nuns, whose common breath’s a 
sigh 

Which they would stifle, move at such a 
pace I 

The nortlicrn Wind, to call thee to the 
chase, 

Must blow to-night his bugle horn. Had I 

The jKiwer of Merlin, Goddess ! this should 
be: 

And all the stars, fast as the clouds were 
riven, 

Should sally forth, to keep tliec eoinjiany, 

Hurrying and sparkling thnnigh the clear 
blue heaven. 

But, Cynthia ! should to thee the palm be 
given, 

Queen Ixith for beauty and for majesty. 


“THK WORLD LS TOO MUCH 
WITH US; LATE AND SOON” 

r8or). i(So7 

The w(»rld is too much with us; late and 
soon, 

Getting and si>ending, we lay waste mir 
{lowers : 

Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts jvway, a sordid 
boon \ 

The Sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 

The winds that will be howling at all hours, I 

And are uj)-gather<‘d now like sleeping , 
flowers ; 

For this, for everything, we are out of | 
tune ; 

Jt moves us not. — (ireat God ! 1 M rather be 

A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 

8o might I, standing on this jdeasant lea. 

Have glimpses that would make me less 
forlorn ; 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 


‘‘WITH SHIPS THE SEA WAS 
SPRINKLED FAR AND NIGH ” 

1806. 1807 

With Ships the sea was sprinkled far and 
nigh, 

Like stars in heaven, and joyously it 
showed; 


Some lying fast at anchor in the road, 

Some veering up and down, one knew not 
why. 

A goodly Vessel did I then espy 
Come like a giant from a haven broad; 

And lustily along the bay she strode. 

Her tackling rich, and of appai’el high. 

'Phis Ship was nought to me, nor I to her. 
Yet I pursued her with a Lover’s look; 

This Shij) to all the rest did I prefer: 

When will she turn, and wliither? She 
will brook 

No tarrying; wdiere She comes the winds 
must stir: 

On w'ent She, and due north her journey 
took. 

“WHERE LIES THE LAND TO 
WHICH YON SHIP MUST GO?” 

1806. 1807 

Where lies the Land to which yon Ship 
must go ? 

Fresh as a lark mounting at break of day, 

1 Festively she jmts forth in trim array; 
j Is she fur tr(4)ic suns, or |x>lar snow? 

I What hoots the iiKjuiry ? — Neither friend 
nor foe 

She cares for; let her travel where she may, 
She tinds familiar names, a beaten way 
Ever before her, and a wind to blow. 

Yet still I ask, what haven is her mark ? 
And, almost as it was wlum ships were rare, 
(From time to time, like Pilgrims, here and 
there 

(Tossing the waters) doubt, and something 
dark, 

• Of the ohl Sea some reverential feur, 

’ Is with me at tliy fare^^ell, joyous Bark ! 

TO SLEEP 
1806. 1807 

O GENTLE Si.EFP ! do they belong to thee, 
These twinklings of oblivion ? Thou dost 
love 

To sit in meekness, like the brooding Dove, 
A eajitive never wishing to be free. 

This tin'soino night, O Sleep 1 thou art to 
me 

A Fly, that up and down himself doth shove 
U}X)n a fretful rivulet, now above 
Now on the water vexed with mockery. 
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TO SLEEP 


I have no pain that calls for patience, no; 

Hence ani I cross and peevish as a child : 

Am pleased by fits to have thee for my 
foe, 

Yet ever willing to be reconciled : 

0 gentle Creature ! do not use me so, 

But once and deeply let me be beguiled. 

TO SLEEP 
1806. I So 7 

A FLOCK of sheep that leisurely pass by, 

One after one ; the sound of rain, and bees 

Murmuring; the fall of rivers, winds and 
seas, 

Smooth fields, white sheets of water, and 
pure sky; 

1 have thought of all by turns, and yet do 

lie 

Sleepless ! and soon the small birds’ melo- 
dies 

Must hear, first uttered from my orchard 
trees; 

And the first cuckoo’s melancholy cry. 

Even thus last night, and two nights more, 
I lay, 

And could not win thcc, Sleep ! by any 
stealth: 

So do not let me wear to-night away: 

Without Thee what is all tlie morning’s 
wealth ? 

Come, blessed barrier between day and day, 

Hear mother of fresh thoughts and joyous 
health ! 


TO SLEEP 
1806. 1807 

Fond words have oft been spoken to thee, 
Sleep ! 

And thou hast had thy store of tenderest 
names ; 

The very sweetest, Fancy culls or frames, 

When thankfulness of heart is strong and 
deep ! 

Dear Bosom-child we call thee, that dost 
steep 

In rich reward all suffering; Balm that 
tames 

All anguish; Saint that evil thoughts and 
aims 

Takest away, and into souls dost creep, 


Like to a breeze from heaven. Shall I alone, 
I surely not a man imgeiitly made, 

Call thee worst Tyrant by which Flesh is 
crost ? 

Perverse, self-willed to own and to disown, 

1 Mere slave of them who never for thee 
prayed, 

Still last to come where thou art wanted 
most ! 


TWO TRANSLATIONS FROM 
MICHAEL ANGELO, AND A 
TRANSLATION FROM THE 
LATIN OF THOMAS WARTON 

(?). 1882 

speaks 

! Gratefiti. is Sleep, my life in stone bound 
i fast; 

I More grateful still: while wrong and shame 
j shall last, 

I On me can Time no happier state bestow 
! Than to he left unconscious of the woe. 
i Ah then, lest you awaken me, speak low. 

I Gratki* vl is Sleep, more grateful still to be 
' Of marble; for while shameless wrong and 
! woe 

I Prevail, ’t is best to neither hear nor see. 

' Then wake m(» not, I pray ycui. Hush, 
speak low. 

C’oME, gentle Sleep, Death’s image tho* 
tljou art, 

Come share my couch, nor speedily depart; 
flow swci't tlius living without life to lie, 
Thus witljout death how sweet it is to die. 

FROM THE ri ALlAN OF MICHAEL 
ANGELO 

1806. 1807 

Translations from Michael Angelo, done at 
the reepjest of Mr. Dnppa, whose acqiiaint/ance 
I m.'Kle throijgli Mr. Southey. Mr. Diippa was 
engaged in writing the life of Michael Angelo, 
and applied to Mr. Southey and myself to fur- 
nish some specimens of his poetic genius. 

I 

Yes I ho|x^. may with my strong desire 
keep pace, 

And I be imdeluded, unbetrayed; 
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Fop if of our affections none iinds grace 
In sight of Heaven, then, wherefore hath 
God made 

The world wliich we inhabit ? Better plea 
lyove cannot have, than that in loving thee 
Glory to that eternal Peace is paid, 

Who such divinity to tliee imparts 
As hallows and makes jaire all gentle 
hearts. 

His hope is treacherous only whose love 
dies 

With beauty, which is varying every hour; 
But, in chaste hearts unindueneed by the 
pow<?r 

Of outward change, ther(i blooms a dc‘ath- 
less flower, 

That breathes on earth the air of paradise. 


Owed many years of early liberty. 

This care was thine when sickness did con- 
demn 

Thy youth to hopeless wasting, root and 
stem — 

That I, if frugal and severe, might stray 

Where’er I liked; and finally array 

My temples with the Muse’s diadem. 

Hence, if in freedom I have loved the 
truth ; 

K there be aught of pure, or good, or 
great, 

111 m 3 ' past verse; or shall be, in the lays 

Of higher iiiockI, which now I meditate; — 

It gladdmis me, O worthy, short-lived, 
Youth ! 

To think how much of this will be thy 
praise. 


FROM THK SAME 
1806. 1807 
IT 

No mortal object did these eves behold 
When first they met the placid light of 
thine, 

And my Soul felt h(‘r destiny divine, 

And hope of endh^ss peac(* in me grew hold: 
Heaven-born, the Soul a heaven -ward 
course must hold ; 

Beyond the visible world she soars to se(‘k 
(For what delights the sense is false and 
weak) 

Ideal Form, the universal mould. 

The wise man, 1 aflirni, can find no rest 
In that whieh jH^rishes: nor will he lepd 
H is heart to aught whieh doth ou time de- 
pend. 

’T is sense, unbridled will, and not true 
love, 

That kills the soul; love betters what is 
best, 

Even liere below, but more in heaven above. 

TO THE Mh:-MORY OF RAISLKY 
CALVKRT 

1806. 1807 

This young man, Raisley Calvert, to whom I 
was so much indebted, died at Penrith, 1705. 

Calvert ! it must not be unheanl by them 
Who may respect my name, that I to thee 


! “METHOUGHT I SAW THE FOOT- 
i STEPS OF A THRONE ” 

! 1806. 1807 

I The latter part of this Sonnet was a great 
i favourite with inv sister S. H. When I sa’w 
lier lying in death, I could not resist the im- 
pulse to compose tlie Sonnet that follows it. 

[See the editor’s note.] 

Metiiought I saw th(» footsteps of a 
throne* 

Which mists and vapours from mine eyes 
did shroud - - 

Nor vi(*w of who might sit thereon al- 
lowed ; 

But all the steps aud ground about were 
strown 

With sights the ruefullest that flesh and 
bone 

FiVer put on; a miserable crowd, 

Sick, hale, old, young, who cried before 
that cloud, 

“ Thou art oiir king, O Death ! to thee we 
groan.” 

Tho.se steps I clomb; the mists before me 
gave 

Smooth wa 3 '; and I beheld the face of one 
Sleeping alone within a mossy cave, 

With her face up to heaven; that seemed 
to have 

Pleasing remembrance of a thought fore- 
gone; 

A lovely Beauty in a summer grave ! 
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LINES 


LINES 
1806. 1807 

Composed at Grasmere, during* a walk one 
Erening, after a stormy day, the Author hav- 
ing just read in a Newspaper that the dissolu- 
tion of Mr. Fox was hourly expected. 

Loud is the Vale ! the Voice is up ■ 

With which she speaks when storms are I 
gone, 

A mighty unison of streams ! 

Of all her Voices, One ! 

Loud is the Vale; — this inland Depth | 
In peace is roaring like tlic Sea; 

Yon star upon the mountain-top 
Is listening quietly. 

Sad was I, even to {>ain deprest, 

Importunate and heavy load ! 

The Comforter hath found me here, 

Upon this lonely road ; 

And many thousands now are sad — 

Wait the fulfilment of their fear; 

For he must die who is their stay, 

Their glory disappear. 

A Power is passing from the earth 
To breathless Nature’s dark abyss; 

But when the great 5ind good depart 
What is it more than this — 

That Man, who is from God sent forth, 

Doth yet again to God return ? — 

Such ebb and flow must ever be, 

Then wherefore should we mourn ? 


NOVEMBER 1S06 
1806. 1807 

Another year ! — anotlier deadly blow ! 

Another mighty Empnn; overthrown ! 

And We are left, or shall be left, alone; 

The last that dare to struggle with the 
Foe. 

’T is well ! from this day forward we shall 
know 

That in ourselves our safety must be sought; 

That by our own right hands it must be 
wrought; 

That we must stand unpropped, or be laid 
low. 


O dastard whom such foretaste doth not 
cheer ! 

We shall exult, if they who rule the land 
Be men who hold its many blessings dear, 
Wise, upright, valiant; not a servile band, 
W’^ho are to judge of danger whicli they 
fear. 

And houour which they do not understand. 


ADDRESS TO A CHILD 

DURING A BOISTEROUS WINTER EVENING 
BY MY SISTER 
1806. 1815 

Written at Town-end, Grasmere. 

What wav does the wind come? What 
way do<*s be go ? 

He rides over the water, and over the snow, 
Through wood, and through vale; and, o’er 
rocky height 

I Which the goat cannot climb, takes his 
j sounding flight; 

! He tosses about in every hare tree, 

I As, if sou look up, you plainly may see; 

’ But how he will come, and whither he goes, 
There ’s never a scholar in England knows. 

He will siuhlenly stop in a (‘iiniiing nook 
. And ring a shai p ’laruni; — hut, if you 
should look, 10 

Tlicrc* ’s nothing t»> sec hut a cii.shiou of snow 
Hound as a ))iliow , and whiter than milk, 
And softer than if it were covered with silk. 
Sometimes he ’ll hide in the cave of a rock, 
Then .whistle as shrill as the buzzard cock; 
— Yet seek him, - and what sluill you iind 
in th(‘ jdace ? 

Nothing hut silcn(‘e and empty space; 

Save, in a corner, a heap of dry loaves, 
That he ’s left, for a bed, to beggars or 
thieves ! 

As soon as ’t is daylight to-inoiTow, with me 
You shall go to the orchard, and then you 
will sec 2 1 

That he has been there, and made a great 
rout. 

And cracked the branches, and strewn them 
about; 

Heaven grant that he s|)are but that one 
upright twig 

That looked up at the sky so proud and big 
All last summer, as well you know, 
Studded with apples, a beautiful show ! 
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Hark ! over the roof he makes a pause, 
And growls as if he would iix his claws 
Ri^ht in the slates, and with a huge rattle 
Drive them down, like men in a battle: 31 

— But let him range round; he does us no 

harm, 

We build up the fire, we *re snug and warm; 
Untouched by his breath see the candle 
shines bright, 

And burns with a clear and steiuly light; 
Books have we to read, — but that lialf- 
stifled knell, 

Alas I ’t is the sound of tlie eigJit o’clock 
bell. 

— Come, now we ’ll to bed ! and when we 

are there 

He may work his own will, and what shall 
we caiMJ ? 

He may knock at the door, — we ’ll not let 
him in; 40 

May drive at the windows, — we ’ll laugh at 
his din; 

Let him seek his own home wherever it 
be; 

Here ’s a cozie warm house for Kdward and 
me. 

ODE 

INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY 
FROM RECOLLECTIONS OF 
EARLY CHILDHOOD 

1803-6. 1S07 

This was composed during iny residence at 
Town-end, Grasmere. Two years at least 
passed between the writing of the four limt 
stanzas and the remaining part. To tin* atten- 
tive and competent reader the whole suffi- 
ciently explains itself ; but there may he no 
harm in adverting here to particular feelings or 
experiences of my owm mind on w’hich the stnio- 
tur© of the poem partly rests. Nothing was 
more difficult for me in chihlhood than to ad- 
mit the notion of death as a state applicable to 
my own being. I have said elsewhere — 

** A simple child, 

Tliat lightly draws its breath, 

And feels its life in every limb, 

What should it know of death ! *’ — 

But it was not so much from feelings of ani- 
mal vivacity tliat my difficulty eanie as from 
a sense of the indomitable ness of the Spirit 
within me. I used to brood over the stories of 
Enoch and Elijah, and almost to persuade my- 
self that, whatever might become of others, I 
should be translatod, in something of the same 


way, to heaven. With a feeling congenial to 
this, 1 was often unable to think of external 
things as having external existence, and I com- 
muned with all that I saw as something not 
apart from, but inherent in, my own immate- 
rial nature. Many times w'hile going to school 
liave I grasped at a wall or tree to recall myself 
from this abyss of idealism to the reality. At 
that time I was afraid of such processes. In 
later periods of life 1 have deplored, as we have 
all reason to do, a subjugation of an opposite 
character, and have rejoiced over the remem- 
brances, as is expressed in the lines — 

“ Obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 

Fallings from us, vauishiugs ; ” etc. 

To that dream-like vividness and splendour 
which invest objects of sight in childhood, 
every one, 1 believe, if he would look back, 
could bear testimony, and 1 need not dwell 
upon it here : hut having in the poem regarded 
it as presumptive evidence of a prior state of 
existence, 1 think it right to protest against a 
conclusion, which has given pain to some good 
and pious persons, that I meant to inculcate 
.such a belief. It is far too shadowy a notion 
to be recommended to faitli, as more than an 
element in our instincts of immortality. But 
let us hear in mind that, though the idea is 
not ailvaneed in revelation, there is nothing 
there to contradict it. ami the fall of Man pre- 
sents an analogy in its favour. Accordingly, a 
pre-t^xistent state has entered into the popular 
creeds of many nations : and, among all per- 
sons acquainted with chussio literature, is known 
as an ingredient in Platonic philosophy. 
Archimedes said that he could move the world 
if he ha<l a point whereon to rest his machine. 
Who has not felt the same mspirations as re- 
gards the world of his own mind ? Having to 
wield some of its elements when I was im- 
p«dled to write this poem on the *’ Immortality 
of the JSoul,” I took hold of the notion of pre- 
existence as having sufficient foundation in 
humanity for authorising me to make for my 
purpose the best use of it I could as a poet. 

“ Tlio Child is Father of the Man ; 

And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. ** 

1 

Thkre was a time when meadow, grove, 
and stream, 

The earth, and every common sight, 

To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 

The glory and the freshness of a dream. 

It is not now as it luith been of yore; — 
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Turn wheresoe’er I may, 

By night or day, 

The things which I have seen I now can 
see no more. 

II 

The Rainbow comes and goes, lo 
And lovely is the Rose, 

The Moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare, 
Waters on a starry night 
Arc beautiful and fair; 

The sunshine is a glorious birth; 

But yet I know, where’er I go. 

That there hath past away a glory from the 
earth. 

III 

Now, while the birds thus sing a joyous 
song, 

And while the young lambs bound 20 
As to the tabor's sound. 

Tome alone there came a thought of grief: 
A timely utterance gave that thought relief, 
And 1 again am strong: 

The cataracts blow their trum|R*ts from the 
steep; 

No more shall grief of iniiu* the season 
wrong; 

I hear the Echoes through the mountiiins 
throng. 

The Winds come to me from the fields of 
sleep, 

And all the earth is gay; 

Land and sea 30 

Give themsedves up jollity, 

And with the heart of May 
Doth every Beast keep holiday ; — 
Thou Cliild of Joy, 

Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, 
thou happy 

Shepherd-bo> ! 

IV 

Ye blessed Creatures, I have heard the call 
Ye to each other make; I see 
The heavens laugh with you ui your jubilee; 
My heart is at your festival, 40 

My head hath its coronal, 

The fulness of your bliss, 1 feel — I feel it 
all. 

Oh evil day ! if I were sidlen 
While Earth herself is adorning, 

This sweet May-moming, 

And the Children are culling 
On every side. 


In a thousand valleys far and wide, 
Fresh flowers; while the sun shines 
warm, 

And the Babe leaps up on his Mother’s 
arm: — 50 

I hear, I hear, with joy I hear I 
— But there ’s a Tree, of many, one, 

A single Field which I have looked upon, 
Both of them speak of something that is 

gone; 

The Pansy at my feet 
Doth the same tale repeat: 

Whither is lied the visiunary gleam ? 
Where i.s it now, the glory and the dream ? 

V 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 61 

And cometli from afar: 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 
Buttrailing clouds of glory do. we, come 
From (io(t who is our home: 

Heaven lies alxnit tis in our infancy ! 
Shades of the ))rison-honse begin to close 
Upon tlie growing Boy, 

But He beliolds the light, and whence it 
flows, 70 

He s(‘es it in his joy; 

The Yontli, who daily farther from the east 
Must tnivel, still is Nature’s Priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attenaed; 

At Icnigth the Man ]>ereeives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day. 

VI 

Earth Alls her lap with pleasures of her own ; 
Yearnmgs she hath in her own natural kind, 
And, even with something of a Mother’s 
mind, So 

And no unworthy aim. 

The homely Nurse doth all she can 
To make her Foster-child, her Inmate Man, 
Forget the glories he hath known, 

And that imperial palace whence he came. 

VII 

Behold the Child among his new-born 
blisses, 

A six years’ Darling of a pigmy size ! 

See, where ’mid work of his own hand he 
lies, 

Fretted by sallies of his mother’s kisses, 
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With light upon him from his father’s 
eyes ! 90 

See, at his feet, some little plan or chart, 
Some frag ment from his dream of human 

ife . 

Shaped by himself with newly-learned art; 
A wedding or a festival, 

A mourning or a funeml; 

And this hath now liis heart, 

And unto this he frames his song: 
Then will he lit his tongue 
To dialogues of business, love, or strife; 
But it will not he long 100 

Ere this be thrown aside, 

And with new joy and pride 
The little Actor cons aiiotlicr part; 

Filling from time to time his “ humorous 
stage ” 

With all the Persons, down to palsied Age, 
That Life brings with her in her equipage; 

, As if his whf)le vo<*aiiou 
• Were endless imitation. 

VI II 

Thou, whose exterior semblance d(»th belie 
Thy Soul’s iiumcnsitv; no 

Thou best Philosopher, wdio yet dost keep 
Thy heritage, thou Eye among the blind, 
That, deaf and silent, r(!ad’st the eternal 
de(!p, 

Haimted for ever by the eternal mind, — 
Mighty Prophet ! Seer blest ! 

On whom those truths do rest. 

Which we are toiling all our lives to find, 
In darkness lost, the darkness of tlu‘ gnive; 
Thou, over wliom thy Immortality 
Broods ILIce the Day, a Master oVr a Slave, 
A Presence which is not to be put by; 121 
Thou little Child, yet glorious in the might 
Of heaven-born freedom on thy being’s 
height, 

Why with such earnest ixiins dost thou 
provoke 

The years to bring the inevitable yoke, 
Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife ? 
Full soon thy Soul shall iiave her earthly 
freight. 

And custom lie upon thee with a weight, 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life ! 

IX 

O joy f that in our embers 130 

Is something that doth live. 

That nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive ! 


The thought of our past years in me doth 
breed 

Perjietual benediction; not indeed 
For that which is most worthy to be blest — 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of Childhood, whether busy or at rest, 
With new-fiedged hope still Huttering m 
his breast: — 

Not for these 1 raise 140 

The song of thanks and praise; 

I^ut for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 

Pallings from us, vanishings; 

Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised, 

High instincts before which our mortal 
Nature 

Did tremble like a guilty Thing surprised: 
But for those first affections, 

Those shadowy recollections, 150 

Which, be they what they may, 

Are yet the fountain light of all our day. 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing; 
Uphold us, cherish, and have jK)wer to 
make 

Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence: truths that wake, 
To ]K*rish never; 

Which neither listlessness, nor mad en- 
deavour. 

Nor Man nor Boy, 

Nor all that is at 5JUUuaity„with 160 

Can utterly abolish or destroy ! 

Hence in a season of calm weather 
Though inland far w'C be. 

Our Souls have sight of that mimortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 

Can in a moment travel thither, 

And see the Children sport upon the shore, 
And ht^ar the mighty waters rolling ever- 
more. 

X 

Then sing, ye Birds, sing, sing a joyous 
song ! 

And let the young Lambs bound 170 
As to the tabor’s sound ! 

We in thought will join your throng, 

Ye that pipe and ye that play, 

Ye that through your hearts to-day 
Feel the gladness of the May I 
What though the radiance which was once 
so bright 

Be now for ever taken from my sight. 

Though nothing can bring li^k the hour 
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Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the 
flower; 

We will grieve not, rather find »8o 
Strength in what remains behind; 

In the primal sympathy 
Which having been must ever be; 

111 the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering; 

In the faith that looks through death, 

In years that bring the philosophic mind. 

XI 

And O, ye Fountains, Meadows, Hills, and 
Groves, 

Forebode not any seweiing of our loves ! 

Yet in my heart of hearts 1 feel your might; 

I only have relinquished one delight n,t 
To live beneath your more habitTiaT sway. 

I love the Brooks which down their eluiu- 
nels fret, 

Even more than when I tripjied lightly as , 
they; 

The innocent brightness of a new-born Day s 
Is lovely yet; 1 

The Clouds that gather round the setting 
sun 

Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
Tliat hath kept watch o’er inan’.s morbility ; 
Another race hath been, and otluu* jialms 
ai*e won. 200 I 

Thanks to the human heart by which we i 
live, I 

Tlianks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears, , 
To me the meanest flower that blows can 
give I 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for i 
tears. j 

I 

A PROPHECY. February rSo? j 
1807. 1807 

High deeds, O Germans, are to come 
from you ! 

Thus in your books the record shall be 
found, 

"A watchword was pronounced, a potent 
sound — 

Arminius ! — all the people quaked like 
dew 

Stirred by the breeze; they rose, a Nation, 
true, 

True to herself — the mighty Germany, 

She of the Danube and the Northern Sea, 
She rose, and off at once the yoke she threw. 


All power was given her in the dreadful 
trance; 

Those new-born Kings he withered like a 
flame.” 

— Woe to them all ! out heaviest woe and 
shame 

To that Bavarian who could first advance 

His banner in accursed league with France, 

First open traitor to the German name ! 


THOUGHT OF A BRITON ON THE 
SUBJUGATION OF SWITZER- 
LAND 

1807. 1807 

This was composed while pacing to and fro 
between the Hall of (^oleorton, then rebuilding, 
and the principal Farm-house of the Estate, in 
which we lived for nine or ten months. I will 
here mention that tlie Song on the Restoration 
of Lord Clifford, as well as that on the feast of 
Brougham ('astle, were jiroduced on the same 
ground. 

Two Voices are there; one is of the sea, 
One of tin; moun tains ; each a mighty Voice: 
In both from age to age thou didst rejoice, 
They wen; thy chosen iinisic, Liberty I 
There <;amc a Tyrant, and with holy glee 
Thou fojight’st agaiihst him; but hast vainly 
striven: 

Thou from thy Alpine holds at length art 
driven, 

Where not a torrent inuniiurs heard by thee. 
Of one deep bliss thine ear liath been be- 
reft: 

Then cleave, O cleave to that which still is 
left; 

For, high-souled Maid, what sorrow would 
it be 

That Mountain floods should thunder as bt;- 
fore. 

And Ocean b(;llow from his rocky shore, 
And neitlier awful Voice be heaid by thee J 


TO THOMAS CLARKSON 

ON THE FINAL PASSING OF THE . BILL 
FOR THE ABOLITION OF THE SLAVE 
TRADE 

1807. 1807 

Clarkson ! it was an obstinate hill to 
climb: 

How toilsome — nay, how dire — it was, by 
thee 
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Is known; by none, perhaps, so feelingly: 

But thou, who, starting in thy fervent 
prime, 

Didst ^t lead forth tlrnt enterprise sub- 
lime, 

Hast heard the constant Voice its charge 
repeat, 

Which, out of thy young heart’s oracular 
seat. 

First roused thee. — 0 true yoke-fellow of 
Time, 

Duty’s intrepid liegenuui, sec, the palm 

Is won, and by all Nations shall he worn ! 

The blood-stained Writing Is for ever torn; 

And thou henceftu’th wilt liave a good man’s 
calm, 

A great man’s happiness; thy zeal shall find 

Repose at length, firm friend of human 
kind ! 


THE MOTHER’S RETURN 

BY MY SISTER 

1807. 1815 

Written at Town-end, Gnisraere. 

A MONTH, sweet Little-ones, is past 
Since your dear Mother went away, — 

And she tcnmorrow will return; 

To-morrow is the happy day. 

0 blessed tidings I thought of joy ! 

The eldest heard with steady glee; 

Silent he stood; then laughed amain, — 
And shouted, Mother, come to me.” 

Louder and louder did he shout. 

With witless hope to bring her near; 10 
*‘Nay, patience! patience, little boy ! 

Your tender mother caimot hear.” 

1 told of hills, and far-off towns, 

And long, long vales to tmvel through; — 
He listens, puzzled, sore perplexed. 

But he submits; what can he do ? 

No strife disturbs his sister’s breast; 

She wars not with the mystery 
Of time and distance, night and day; 

The bonds of our hiunanity. ao 

Her joy is like an instinct, joy 
Of kitten, bird, or summer fly; 


She dances, runs without an aim, 

She chatters in her ecstasy. 

Her brother now takes up the note, 

And echoes back his sister’s glee ; 

They hug the infant in my arms. 

As if to force his sympathy. 

Then, settling into fond discourse, 

We rested in the garden bower; 30 

While sweetly shone the evening sim 
In his departing iiour. 

We told o’er all that we hiid done, — 

Our rambles by the swift brook’s side 
Far as the willow-skirted pool. 

Where two fair swans together glide. 

We talked of change, of winter gone, 

Of green leaves on the hawthorn spray. 

Of birds that build their nests and sing. 

And all “ since Mother w'ent away ! ” 40 

To her these tales they will re})eat, 

To her our new-born tribes wrill show, 

The goslings green, the ass’s colt, 

The lambs that in the meadow go. 

— But, see, the evening star comes forth I 
To bed the children must depart; 

A moment’s heaviness they feel, 

A sadness at the heart : 

’T is gone — and in a merry fit 

They run upstairs in gamesome race; 50 

I, too, infected by their mood, 

I could have joined the wanton chase. 

Five minutes pttst — and, O the change ! 
Asleep ujx)n their beds they lie; 

Their busy limbs in j>erfect rest. 

And closed the sparkling eye. 

GIPSIES 

1807. 1S07 

Composed at Coleorton. I had observed 
them, as here described, near Castle Donning- 
ton, on my way to and from Derby, 

Yet are they here the same unbroken knot 
Of human Beings, in the self-same spot I 
Men, womtm, children, yea the frame 
Of the whole spectacle the same ! 
Only their fire seems bolder, yielding light, 
Now deep and red, the colouring of night; 
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That on their Gipsy-faces falls, 

Their bed of straw and blanket- walls. 
— Twelve hours, twelve bounteous hours 
are gone, while I 

Have been a traveller under open sky, 

Much witnessing of change and cheer, 
Yet as I left 1 tind them liere ! 

The weary Sun betook himself to rest; — 
Then issued Ves|)or from the fulgent west. 
Outshining like a visible God 
The glorious path in which he trod. 
And now, ascending, after one dark hour 
And one night’s diminution of her power, 
Behold the mighty Moon ! this way 
She looks as if at them — but tlu'y 
Kegard not her: — oh better wTong and 
strife 

(By nature transient) than this torpid life ; 
Life which the very stars reprove 
As on their silent tasks they move ! 
Yet, witness all that stirs in heaven or earth ! 
In scorn I speak not ; — they are what their 
birth 

And breeding suffer them to be; 

Wild outcasts of society ! 

“O NIGHTINGALE! THOU 
SURELY ART" 

1807. 1807 

Written at Town-end, (irasiuere. {^frs, 
says in a note — At (’olkouton.**) 

0 Nightingalk ! thou surely art 
A creature of a “ fiery heart — 

ITiese notes of thine — they pierce and 
pierce ; 

Tumultuous harmony and fierce ! 

Thou sing’st as if the God of wine 
Had heljHid thee to a Valentine; 

A song in mockery and desj>ite 
Of shades, and dews, and silent night; 

And steady bliss, and all the loves 
Now sleeping in these peaceful groves. 

1 heal'd a Stock-dove sing or say 
His homely tale, this very day; 

His voice was buried among trees, 

Yet to be come at by the breeze: 

He did not cease; hut cooed — and cooed; 
And somew'hat pensively he wooed: 

He sang of love, with quiet blending, 

Slow to begin, and never ending; 

Of serious faith, and inward glee; 

That was the song — the song for me ! 


TO LADY BEAUMONT 
1807. 1807 

Tine winter garden of Ooleorton, fashioned 
out of an old quarry under the superintendence 
and direction of Mrs. Wordsworth and my sis- 
ter Dorothy, during the winter and spring we 
resided there. 

Lady ! the songs of Spring were in the 
grove 

While I was shaping beds for winter 
flowers ; 

While I was planting green unfading 
bowers, 

And shrubs — to hang uptju the warm al- 
cove, 

And sheltering wall; and still, as Fancy 
wove 

The dream, to time and nature’s blende<l 
powers 

I gave this jmradise for winter hours, 

A labyrinth, Lady ! which your feet shall 
rove. 

Yes ! when the sun of life more feebly 
shines, 

Becoming tlioiights, I trust, of solemn 
gloom 

Or of high gladness you shall hither bring; 

I And tiiese jierennial bowers and murmur- 
I big ]unes 

, Be gracious as the music and the bloom 
I And all the mighty mvishment of spring. 

} 

' “THOUGH NARROW BE THAT 
' OLD MAN’S CARES” 

1807. 1807 

“ KiviiB to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name.** 

Written at (!oleorton. This old man’s name 
was Mitchell. Ho w as, in all his ways and con- 
versation, a groat curiosity, both individually 
and as a ro prosen tativo of past times. His chief 
employment was keeping watch at night by 
pacing round the house, at that time building, 
to keep off depredators. He has often told me 
gravely of having seen the Seven Whistlers and 
the riounds as here described. Among the 
groves of Coleorton, wliere I became familiar 
with tho habits and notions of old Mitchell, 
tliero was also a labourer of whom, I regret, I 
had no personal knowledge; for, more than 
forty years after, when he was become an old 
man, I learnt that while I w^as composing 
versos, which I usually did aloud, he took 
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much pleasure, unknown to me, in following 
niy steps that he might catch the words 1 ut- 
tered; and, what is not a little remarkable, 
several lines caught in this way kept their place 
in his memory. My volumes have lately been 
given to him by my informant, and surely he 
must liave been gratified to meet in print his 
old acquaintances. 

Though narrow be that old Man’s cares, 
and near, 

The poor old Mati is greater than he seems : 
For he hath waking empire, wide as 
dreams; 

An ample sovereignty of eye and ear. 

Rich are his walks with supernatural cheer; 
The region of his inner spirit teems 
With vital sounds and monitory gleams 
Of high iistonishmeut and pleasing fear. 

He the seven birds hath seen, that never 
part, 

Seen the Sevkn Whistlers in their nightly 
rounds, 

And counted them: and oftentimes will 
start — 

For overhead are sweeping (iABRIEl’s 
Hounds 

Doomed, with their impious Lord, the 
flying Hart 

To chase for ever, on aerial grounds ! 


SONG AT THE 

FEAST OF HKOUGHAISI CASTLE 

UPON THE RESTORATION OF LORD CLIF- 
FORD, THE SHEPHERD, TO THE INSTATES 
AND HONOURS OF HIS ANXESTORb 

i<So7. 1807 

This poem wtis composed at Coleorton while 
I was walking to and fro along the path that 
led from Sir George Beaumont's F'arni-house, 
where we resided, to the Hall which was build- 
ing at that time. 

High in the breathless Hall the Minstrel 
sate, 

And Emont’s murmur mingled with the 
Song. — 

The words of ancient time I thus translate, 
A festal strain that hath been silent 
long: — 

“ From town to town, from tower to tower, 
The red rose is a gladsome flower. 

Her thirty years of winter j)ast. 

The red rose is revived at last; 


She lifts her head for endless spring. 

For everlasting blossoming; 10 

Both roses flourish, red and white; 

In love and sisterly delight 

The two that were at strife are blended. 

And all old troubles now are ended. — 

Joy ! joy to both ! but most to her 
Who is the flower of Lancaster ! 

Behold her liow She smiles to-day 
On this great throng, this bright array ! 
Fair greeting doth she send to all 
From every corner of the hall; ao 

Blit chiefly from above the board 
Where sits in shite our rightful Lord, 

A Clifford to liis own restored ! 

They came with banner, spear, and shield, 
And it w'as proved in Bosw^orth-field. 

Not long th(* Avenger was withstood — 
Earth hel|H‘d him with the cry of blood: 

St. George was for us, and the might 
Of blessed Angels crowned the right. 

Loud voice the Land has uttered forth, 30 
We loudest in the faithful north: 

Our fields re joice, our mountains ring. 

Our streams proclaim a welcoming; 

Our strong-abodes and castles see 
The glory of their loyalty. 

How glad is Skipton at this hour — 
Tht>ugh loiu'ly, a deserted Tower; 

Knight, sijuire, and yeoman, page and 
groom: 

We have them at the feast of Brough’m. 
Ilow glad Peiulragou — though the sleep 40 
Of years he on her ! — She shall reap 
A taste of this great pleasure, viewing 
As in a dream her own renewing. 

R(* joieed is Brough, right glad 1 deem 
Beside her little humble sti*eani; 

And she that keepeth watch and waid 
Her statelier Eden's course to guard; 

They both ar(» liappy at this hour, 

J’'hough eaeh is but a lonely Tower: — 

But here is perfetd joy and pride 50 

For one fair House by Emont’s side, 

This day, distinguished without jieer 
To see her Master and to cheer — 

Him, and his Lady-mother dear ! 

Oh ! it was a time forlorn 
When the fatherless was born — 

Give her wings that she may fly, 

Or she secs her infant die ! 

Swords that are with slaughter wild 
Hunt th(‘ Mother and the Child. 60 

i Who will take them from the light ? 

I — Yonder is a man in sight — 
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Yonder is a house — but where ? 

No, they must not enter there. 

To the caves, and to the brooks, 

To the clouds of heaven she looks ; 

She is speechless, but her eyes 
Pray in ghostly agonies. 

Blissful Mai’v, Mother mild, 

Maid and Mother imdefiled, 70 

Save a Mother and her Child ! 

Now Who is he that bounds with joy 
On Carrock’s side, a Shepherd-boy ? 

No thoughts hath he but thoughts that 
pass 

Light as the wind along the grass. 

Can this be lie who hither came 
In secret, like a smothered llame ? 

O’er whom such thankful tears were shed 
For shelter, and a poor man's bread ! 

God loves the Child ; and God hath willed So 
That those dear words should be fulfilled, 
The Lady’s words, when forced away. 

The last she to her Babe did say : 

*My own, my own, thy Fellow -guest 
I may not be ; but rest thee, rest, 

For lowly shepheixi’s life is best ! ’ 

Alas ! when evil men are strong 
No life is good, no pleasure long. 

The Boy must part from Mosedale’s groves. 
And leave Blencathara's rugged coves, 90 
And quit the flowers that summer brings 
To Glenderam akin’s lofty springs; 

Must vanish, and his careless cheer 
Be turned to heaviness and fear. 

— Give Sir Lancelot Threlkeld praise ! 
Hear it, good man, old in days ! 

Thou tree of covert and of rest 

For this young Bird that is distrest; 

Among thy branches safe he lay, 

And he was free to sport and jday, 100 
When falcons were abroad for prey. 

A recreant haiq), that sings of fear 
And heaviness in Clifford’s ear ! 

I said, when evd men are strong. 

No life is good, no pleasure long, 

A weak and cowardly untruth ! 

Our Clifford was a happy Youth, 

And thankful through a weary time. 

That brought him up to manhood’s prime. 

— Again he wanders forth at will, mo 
A nd tends a flock from hill to hill: 

His garb is humble ; ne’er was seen 
Such garb with such a noble mien; 

Among the shepherd grooms no mate 
Hath he, a Child of strength and state I 
Yet lacks not friends for simple glee, 


Nor yet for higher sympathy. 

To his side the fallow-deer 
Came, and rested without fear; 
llie eagle, lord of land and sea, 120 

Stooped down to pay him fealty; 

And both the undying fish that swim 
Through Bowscale-tarn did wait on him; 
The ptiir were servants of his eye 
In their immortality ; 

And glancing, gleaming, dark or bright. 
Moved to and fro, for his delight. 

He knew the rocks which Angels haunt 

UjKm the mountains visitant; 

lie hath kenned them taking wing; 130 

And into eaves where Faeries sing 

He hath entered; and been told 

By Voices how men lived of old. 

Among the heavens his eye can see 
The face of thing that is to be; 

And, if that men report him right, 

His tongue could whisper worcls of might. 

— Now another day is come, 

Fitter Iiojh*, and nobler doom; 

He liatli tlirown aside his crook, 140 

And hath buried deep his book; 

Armour rusting in his halls 
On the blood of Clifford calls; — 

* Quell the Scot,’ exclaims the Lance — 
Bear me to the lieart of France, 

Is the longing of the Shield — 

I'ell thy name, thou trembling Field; 

Field of death, where’er thou be, 

Groan tliou with our victory ! 

Happy day, and mighty hour, 150 

When our Shepherd, in bus j)ower, 

Mailed and horsed, w'ith lance and sword, 
To his aneesitjrs restored 
Like a re-ap|H^ariug Star, 

Like a glory from afar, 

First shall head the flock of war I ” 

Alas ! tlie impassioned minstrel did not 
know 

How, by Heaven’s grace, this Clifford’s 
heart was framed, 

How he, long forced in humble walks to go, 
Was softened into feeling, soothed, and 
tamed. t6o 

Love had he found in huts where poor men 
lie; 

His daily teachers had been woods and 
rills, 

The silence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 
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In him the savage virtue of the Race, 
Revenge, and all ferocious thoughts were 
dead: 

Nor did he change; but kept in lofty 
place 

The wisdom which adversity had bred. 


Glad were the vales, and every cottage hearth ; 
The Shepherd-lord was honoured more and 
more; 170 

And, ages fif ter he was laid in earth, 

‘‘ The good Lord Clifford ” was the name 
he bore. 


THE WHITE DOE OF RYLSTONE 
OR, THE KATE OF THE NORTONS 
1807. 1815 

The earlier half of this Poem was composed at Stockton-upon-Tees, when Mrs. Wordsworth and 
I were on a visit to her eldest iirother, Mr. Hutchinson, at the close of the year 1807. The coun- 
try is flat, and the weather was rough. 1 was accustomed every day to walk to and fro under 
tiie shelter of a row of stacks in a field at a small distance from the town, and there poured 
forth my vemes aloud as freely as they would come. Mi-s. Wordsworth reminds me that her 
brother stood upon the punctilio of not sitting down to dinner till I joined the party ; and it fre- 
quently happened that I did not make iny appearance till too late, so that she was made uncom- 
fortable. I here beg her pardon for this and similar transgressions during the whole course of 
our wedded life. To my beloved Sister the same apology is due. 

When, from the visit just mentioned, wo returned to Town-end, Grasmere, I proceeded with 
the Poem ; and it may he worth while to note, as a caution to others who may cast their eye on 
these memoramla, that the skin having been rubbed off my heel by my wearing too tight a shoe, 
though I desisted from walking I found that tlie irritation of the wounded part was kept up, by 
the act of composition, to a degree that made it necessiiry to give niy constitntiou a holiday. A 
rapid cure was the consi^quence. Poetic excitement, w hen accompanied by protracted labour in 
composition, has throughout my life brought 011 more or less bodily derangement. Nevertheless, 
I am, at the close of my severity-lhird year, in wliut may be called excellent health ; so that in- 
tellectual labour is not nece.ssarily unfavourable to longevity. But perhaps I ought here to add 
that mine has been generally carried on out of <loors. 

Let me here say a few words of this Poem iu the w^ay of criticism. The subject being taken 
from feudal tinn‘S has led to its being compared to some of Walter Scott’s poems that belong 
to the same age and state of .society. The comparison is incon.sidenite. Sir Walter pursued the 
customary and very natural course of conducting an action, presenting various turns of fortune, 
to some outstanding point on which the mind might rest as a termination or catastrophe. The 
course I attempted to pursue is entirely different. Everything that is attempted by the prin- 
cipal personages in The White Doe ” fails, so far as its object is external and substantial. So 
far as it is moral and spiritual it succeeds. The Heroine of the Poem knows that her duty is 
not to interfere with the current of events, tutlier to forward or delay them, but 

“ To abide 

The and finally secure 

O’er pain and grief a triinni>h pure.” 

This she does in obedience to her brother’s injunction, a.s most suitable to a mind :md character 
that, under previous tri.al8, had been proved to accord with Ins. She achieves this not without 
aid from the communication with the inferior Creature, w'hich often leads her thoughts to revolve 
^on the iMWt with a ttjnder and humanising influence that exalts rather than depresses her. 
The anticipated beatification, if I may so say, of her mind, and the apotheosis of the companion 
of her solitude, are the points at which the Poem aims, and constitute its legitimate catastrophe, 
far too spiritual a one for instant or widely-spread sympathy, but not therefore the less fitted to 
make a deep and peniianent impression upon that class of minds who think and feel more inde- 
pendently, than the many do, of the surfaces of things and interests transitory because belonging 
more to the outward and social forms of life than to its internal spirit. How insignificant a 
thing, for example, does personal prowess apia^ar, compared with the fortitude of patience and 
heroic martyrdom ; in other words, with struggles for the sake of principle, iu preference to vic- 
tory gloried in for its own sake. 
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THE WHITE DOE OF RYLSTONE 


CANTO I 


ADVERTISEMENT 

During the Summer of 1807 I visited, for the 
first time, the beautiful country that surrounds 
Bolton Priory, in Yorkshire ; and the Poem of 
“ The White Doe,” founded upon a Tradition 
connected with that place, was compuised at 
the close of the same year. 


He serves the Huses erringly and ill, 

Whose aim is pleasure light and fugitive : 

Oh, that my mind were equal to fuuLdl 

The comprehensive maudate which they give — 60 

Vain aspiration of an earnest will 1 

Vet in tliis moral Strain a power may live, 

Beloved Wife ! such solace to impart 
As it hath yielded to thy tender heart. 

Rtdal Mount, Wkstmorcland, 

AprU 20, 1815. 


DEDICATION 

In trellised shed with clustering roses gay, 

And, Mary ! oft beside our blazing fire, 

When years of wedded life were as a day 
Whose current answers to the heait's desire, 

Did we together read in Spenser’s Lay 
How Una, sad of soul — in sad attire, 

The geutle Una, of celestial birth. 

To seek her Knight went wandering o’er the earth. 

Ah, then, Beloved ! pleasing was the smart, 

And the tear precious in compassion shed 10 

For Her, who, pierced by sorrow’s thrilling dart, 

Did meekly bear the pang unniented , 

Meek as tliat emblem of lier lowly heart 

The milk-white Lamb which in a line she led, — 

And faithful, loyal in lu*r iiinooence, 

Uke the brave Lion slam in her defence. 

Notes could we hear as of a faet y shell 
Attuned to words with sacred wisdom fraught ; 

Free Fancy prized each specious miracle, 

And all its finer inspiration caught , 20 

IDU in the bosom of our rustic Cell, 

We by a lamentable change were taught 
That “ bliss with mortal Man may not abide : ” 

How nearly joy and .sorrow are allied \ 

For us the stream of fiction ceased to flow, 

For us the >0106 of melody ivas mute. 

— But, as soft gales dissolve the dreary snow, 

And give the timid herbage leaie to shoot, 

Heaven’s breathing influence failed not to bestow 
A timely promise of unlooked-for fniit, 30 

Fair fruit of pleasure and serene lymtent 
From blossoms wild of fancies innocent. 

It soothed us — it beguiled us — then, to hear 
Once more of troubles wrouglit by magic spell; 

And griefs whose aery motion comes not near 
The pangs that tempt the Spirit to rebel : 

Then, with mild Una In her sober cheer, 

High over hill and low adown th<» dell 
Again we wandered, willing to partake 
All that she suffered for lier dear Lcnl’s sake. 40 

Then, too, this Song of mint once more could please, 
Where anguish, strange as dreams of restless sleep. 

Is tempered and allayed by sympathies 
Aloft ascending, and descending deep, 

Even to the inferior Kinds ; whom forest-trees 
Protect from beating simbeams, and the sweep 
Of the sliarp winds ; — fair Creatures ! — to whom 
Heaven 

A calm and sinless life, with love, hath given. 

This tragic Story cheered us ; for it speaks 

Of female patience winning firm repose ; 50 

And, of the recomi^nse that conscience seeks, 

A blight, encouraging, example shows ; 

Needful when o*er wide realms the tempest breaks. 
Needful amid life’s ordinary woes ; — 

Hence, not for them unfitt^ who would bless 
A happy hour with holier happiness. 


“ Action is transitory — a step, a blow, 

The motion of a musede — this way or that — 

’T IS done ; and m the after-vacancy 
We wonder at ourselves like men betrayed : 
Suffering is permanent, obscure and dark, 

And has the nature of infinity. 

Yet through that darkness (infinite though it seem 
And irreiuoveable) gracious openings lie, 

B> which the soul — with patient steps of thought 
Now toiling, wafted now' on wings of prayer — 

M.iy pass in hope, and, though from mortal bonds 
Yet imdelivereii, rise with .sure ascent 
Even to the fountain-head of i»eace divine.” 


‘‘ They that deny a God, destroy Man’s no- 
bility : for certainly Man is of kinn to the 
Beast h> hi.s Bodv ; and if he be not of kinn 
to God l).> his Spirit, he is a base, ig^ioble 
Creature. It dcstrovs likewise Magiiauiniity, 
and the raisiiifr of humane Nature : for tiike an 
example of a Doj;g, and mark what a generos- 
ity and courage he will put on, when he finds 
himself maintained by a Man. who to him is 
instiuid of a God, or Melior Natura. Which 
courajie is manifestly such, as that Creature 
without that confidence of a better Nature than 
his own could never .attain. ISo Man. when he 
resteth and assureth himself upon Divine pro- 
tection and favour, g-athereth a force and faith 
which human Nature in itself could not obtain.*’ 

Lord Bacon. 

CANTO FIRST 

From Bolton’s old monastic tower 
The bells rinf;- loud with gladsome jjower; 
The sim .shiiii’s bright; the fields .are gay 
With people in tludr best array 
Of stole and doublet, hood and scarf, 

Along the banks of crystal Wharf, 

Through thcj Vale retired and lowly, 
Trooping to that summons holy. 

And, np among the moorlands, see 
What sjirinklings of blithe company ! 10 

Of lasses and of shepherd grooms. 

That down the steep hills force their way, 
Like catth; throfigh the budded brooms; 
Path, or no path, what care they ? 

And thus in joyous mood they hie 
To Bolton’s mouldering Priory. 
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What would they there? — Full fifty 
years 

That sumptuous Pile, with all its peers, 

Too harshly hath been doomed to taste 
The bitterness of wrong and waste : 20 

Its courts are ravaged; hut the tower 
Is standing with a voice of j>ower, 

That ancient voice which wont to call 
To mass or some high festival; 

And in the shattered fabrie/s heart 
liemaineth one protected }»art; 

A Chapel, like a wild-bird\s nest, 

Closely embowered and trimly drest; 

And thither young and old repair, 

This Sabbatli-d'iy, for praise and prayer. 30 
Fast the churchyard fills ; — anon 
Look agam, and they all are gone ; 

The cluster round the iK)rch, and the folk 
Who sate in the shade of the Prior’s Oak ! 
And scarcely have they disap|K‘ared 
Ere the prelusive liynm is heard: — 

With one consent the people rejoice, 

Filling the church with a lofty voice ! 

They sing a service which they feel: 

For ’t is thi‘ sunrise now of zeal ; 40 

Of a pure faith the vernal prime — 

In great Eliza’s golden time. 

A moment ends the fervent din, 

And all is hushed, witlioiit and witliin; 

For though the priest, more traiujuilly, 
Recites the holy liturgy, 

The only voice whieli you can hear 
Is the river ninrnmring near. 

— When soft ! — the dusky tre<‘s between, 
And down the j)ath through the ojkui green, 
Where is no living thing to be seen; 51 
And through yon gateway, where is found, 
Beneath the arch with ivy hound. 

Free entrance to the churchyard ground — 
Comes gliding in with lovely gleam, 

Comes gliding in senuie and slow. 

Soft and silent as a dream, 

A Holitarv Doe ! 

White she is Jis lily of June, 

And beauteous as the silve.r moon 60 

When out of sight the clouds are driven 
And she is left alone in heaven; 

Or like a ship some gentle day 
In sunshine sailing far away, 

A glittering ship, that hath the plain 
Of ocean for her own domain. 

Lie silent in your graves, ye d£»ad ! 

Lie ^uiet in your churchyard l)ed ! 

Ye living, tend your holy cares; 

Ye multitude, pursue your prayers; 70 


And blame not me if my heart and sight 
Are occupied with one delight ! 

’T is a work for sabbath houi‘s 
If I with this bright Creature go: 

Whether she be of forest bowers, 

From tbe bowers of eai*th below; 

Or a Spirit for one day given, 

A pledge of grace from purest heaven. 

What harmonious })ensive changes 
Wait uj)oii her as she ranges 80 

Round and through this l*ile of state 
Overthrown and desohite ! 

Now a step or two her way 
Leads through s}>a(te of open day. 

Where the ciiamonre;d simny light 
Brightens her that was so bright; 

Now doth a delicate sinulow fall, 

Falls upon her likti a breath, 

From some lofty arch or wall, 

As she pass(‘s imderncath: 90 

Now some gloomy nook partakes 
Of the glory that she makes, — 

ICigh-rihhcd vaidt of stone, or cell, 

With )HM'fect cunning fniined as well 
Of ston(‘, and ivy, and the spread 
Of th(‘. elder's bushy liead; 

Some jealous and forbidding cell, 

That doth the living shus repel, 

And wh(;re no flower hath leave to dwell. 

The presence of this wandering Doe lao 
Fills many a damp obscure recess 
With lustre of a saintly .show; 

And, reappearing, slu* no less 

Sheds on tin* flowers that round her blow 

A more than sunny liveliness. 

Hut say, among these holy places, 

Which thus assiduously slie jMices, 

Comes she with a votiiry’s task, 

Rite t<» jK'i fonn, or boon to ask ? 

Fair Pilgrim ! harlKmrs .she a sense no 
Of sorrow, or of rt*verenee ? 

Can she be grievetl for <jiiire or shrine, 
Crushed Jis if by wrath divine ? 

For what survives of house where God 
Was worshif)iKHl, or where Man abode; 

For old magnificence undone; 

Or for the gtuitler work begun 
By Nature, softening and concealing, 

And busy with a hand of liealing ? 

Mourns she for lordly chamber’s hearth 120 
That to the sapling ash gives birth; 

For donnitory^s length laid bare 
Where the wild rose blossoms fair; 

Or alta.r, whence the cross was rent, 

Now rich with mossy ornament? 
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— She sees a warrior carved in stone, 
Among the thick weeds, stretched alone; 

A warrior, with his shield of pride 
Cleaving humbly to his side. 

And hands in resignation prest, 130 

Palm to palm, on his tranquil breast; 

As little she regards the sight 
As a common creature might: 

If she be doomed to inward care, 

Or service, it must lie elsewhere. 

— But hers ai*e eyes serenely bright, 

And on she moves — with pace how light ! 
Nor spares to stoop her head, and taste 
The dewy turf with flowers bestrown; 

And thus she fares, until at last 140 

Beside the ridge of a grassy grave 

In quietness she lays her down; 

Grentle as a weary wave 

Sinks, when the summer breeze hath died 

Against an anchored vessel’s side ; 

Even so, without distress, doth she 
Lie down in peace, and lovingly. 

The day is placid in its going. 

To a lingering motion bound, 

Like the crystal stream now flowing »so 
With its softest summer sound: 

So the balmy minutes pass, 

While this radiant Creature lies 
Couched upon the dewy grass. 

Pensively with downcast eyes. 

— But now again the j>eople raise 
With awrful cheer a voice of praise; 

It is the last, the pjirting song; 

And from the temple forth they throng. 
And quickly spread themselves abroad, 160 
While each pursues his several road. 

But some — a variegated band 
Of middle-aged, and old, and yoimg, 

And little children by the hand 
UiK)n their leading moth(;rs hung — 

With mute obeisance gladly paid 

Turn towards the spot, where, full in view, 

The white Doe, to her service true. 

Her sabbath couch has made. 

It was a solitary mound; 170 

Which two spears* length of level ground 
Did from all other graves divide: 

As if in some respect of pride ; 

Or melancholy’s sickly mood. 

Still shy of human neighbourhood ; 

Or guilt, that humbly would express 
A penitential loneliness. 

“ Look, there she is, my Child ! draw 
near; 

She fears not, wherefore should we fear ? 


She means no harm;” — but still the 
Boy, 180 

To whom the words were softly said. 

Hung back, and smiled, and blushed for 

joy> 

A shame-faced blush of glowing red ! 

Again the Mother whisjiered low, 

“ Now you have seen the famous Doe; 
From Rylstone she hath found her way 
Over the hills this sabbath day; 

Her work, whatc’er it be, is done, 

And she will depart when we are gone; 
Thus doth she keep, from year to year, 190 
Her sabbath morning, foul or fair.” 

Bright was tlie Creature, as in dreams 
The Boy had seen her, yea, more bright; 
But is she truly wliat she seems ? 

He asks with insecure delight, 

Asks of himself, and doubts, — and still 
The doubt returns agiiinst his will: 

Though he, and all the standers-by. 

Could tell a tragic history 

Of facts divulged, wherein appear *oo 

Substantial motiv(‘, reason clear. 

Why thus the milk-white Doe is found 
Couchant beside that lonely mound; 

And why she duly loves to pace 
The circuit of this hallowed place. 

Nor to the Child’s inquiring mind 
Is such perplexity confined: 

For, spite of sober Truth that sees 

A wt>rld of fixed remembmnces 

Which to this mystery belong, zio 

If, undeceived, my skill can trace 

The characters of every face, 

There lack not stiiinge delusion here, 
Conjecture vague, and idle fear. 

And superstitious fancies strong, 

Which do the gentle (Creature wrong. 

That bearded, staff-supported Sire — 
Who in his boyhood often fed 
Full cheerily on convent-bread 
And heard old tales by the convent-fire, zao 
And to his grave will go with scars, 

Relics of long and distant wars — 

That Old Man, studious to cx]x>und 
The spectacle, is mounting high 
To days of dim antiquity; 

When Lady Aaliza mourned 
Her Son, and felt in her despair 
The pang of unavailing prayer; 

Her Son in Wharf’s abysses drowned, 

The noble Boy of Egremound. 230 

From which affliction — when the grace 
Of God had in her heart foimd place — 
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A pioiis structure, fair to see, 

Rose up, this stately Priory ! 

The L^y^s work; — but now laid low; 

To the grief of her soul that doth come 
and go. 

In the beautiful form of this innocent 
Doe: 

Which, though seemingly doomed in its 
breast to sustiiiii 

A softened remembrance of sorrow and 
pain, 

Is spotless, and holy, and gentle, and 
bright; 240 

And glides oVr the earth like an angel of 
light. 

Pass, pass wlio will, yon chantry door; 
And, through the cliink in the fractured 
floor 

Look down, and see a griesly sight; 

A vault where the bodies are buried up- 
right ! 

There, face by face, and hand by hand, 

The Claphains and Mauleverers stand; 
And, in his place, among son and sire, 

Is John de Clapham, that tiijrcc Estpiire, 

A valiant man, an<l a name of dread 2^0 
In the ruthless wai*s of tlie White and Red ; 
Who dragged Earl Pembroke from Ban- 
bury church 

And smote off his liead on the stones of 
the porch ! 

Look down among them, if you dare; 

Oft does the White Doe loiter there, 
Prying into the darksome rent; 

Nor can it be with gowl intent: 

So thinks that Dame of haughty air, 

Who hath a Page her book to hold, 

And wears a frontlet edged with gold. 7(>o 
Harsh thoughts with her high mood 
agree — 

Who counts among her ancestry 
Earl Pembroke, slain so impiously ! 

That slender Youth, a scholar pale. 

From Oxford come to his native vale, 

He also hath his own conceit: 

It is, thinks he, tlie gracious Fairy, 

Who loved the Shepherd-lord to meet 
In his wanderings solitary: 

Wild notes she in his hearing sang, 270 
A song of Nature^s hidden powers; 

That whistled like the wind, and rang 
Among the rocks and holly bowers. 

’Twas said that She all 8ha{>e8 could wear; 
And oftentimes before him stood. 

Amid the trees of some thick wood, 


In semblance of a lady fair; 

And biught him signs, and showed him 
sights. 

In Craven’s dens, on Cumbrian heights; 
When under cloud of fear he lay, 280 

A shepherd clad in homely grey; 

Nor left him at his later day. 

And hence, when he, with sj^ear and shield, 
Rode full of years to Flodden-field, 

Ilis eye cmdd see the hidden spring. 

And how the current was to flow; 

The fatal end of Scotland’s King, 

And all that hojadess overthrow. 

But not in wars did he delight, 

This Clifford wished for worthier might; 
Nor in broful poiiij), or courtly state; 291 
Him his own thoughts did elevate, — 

Most hapjiv in the shy recess 
Of Barden’s lowly quietness. 

And choice of studious friends had he 
Of Bolton’s dear fi*atcrnity; 

Who, sbinding on this old church tower. 

In many a calm propitious hour, 

Perused, with him, the stiirry sky; 

Or, in their cells, with him did pry 300 
For other lore, — by keen desire 
llrged to close toil with chemic fire; 

In quest belike of transmutations 
Rich as the mine’s most bright creations. 
But they and their good works are fle<l, 
And all is now disquieted — 

-\nd peace is none, for living or dead ! 

Ah, pensive Scholar, think not so. 

But look again at the radiant Doe ! 

What «|uiet watch she seems to keep, 310 
Alone, beside that grassy heap ! 

Wliy mention other thoughts unmeet 
For -susion so composed and sweet ? 

While stand the peojde in a ring, 
fiazing, doubting, questioning; 

Yea, many overcome in spite 
Of recollections cl(»ar and bright; 

Which yet do unto some impart 
An undisturbed repose of heart. 

And all the assembly own a law 320 

Of orderly respect and awe; 

But see — they vanish one by one. 

And last, the Doc herself is gone. 

Harp ! we have been full long l)eguiled 
By vague thoughts, lured by fancies wild; 
To which, with no reluctant strings. 

Thou hast attuned thy murmurings; 

And now before this JPile we stand 
In solitude, and utter peace; 

But, Harp ! thy murmurs may not cease — 
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A Spirit, with his angelic wings, 331 

In soft and breeze-like visitings. 

Has touched thee — and a Spirit’s hand: 

A voice is with us — a command 
To chant, in strains of heavenly glory, 

A tale of tears, a mortal story ! 

CANTO SECOND 

The Harp in lowliness ol)eyed; 

And first we sang of the greenwood shatle 
And a solitary Maid; 

Begimiiiig, where the sung must end, 

With her, and with her sylvan Friend; 

The Friend who stood before her sight, 

Her only unextiiiguished light; 

Her last companion in a dearth 
Of love, upon a hopeless earth. 

For She it was — this Maid, who wrought 
Meekly, with foreboding thought, n 

In vermeil colours and in gold 
An unblcst work; which, standing by. 

Her Father did with joy behold, — 
Exulting in its imagery ; 

A Banner, fashioned to fulfil 
Too perfectly his headstrong will: 

For on this Banner had her hand 
Embroidered (such her Sire’s eommand) 
The sacred Cross; and figured tlirre 20 
The five dear wounds our Loixl did bear; 
Full soon to be uplifted high, 

And float in rueful company ! 

It was the time when England’s Queen 
Twelve years had reigned, a Sovereign 
dread; 

Nor yet the restless crown had been 
Disturbed ujwn her virgin head; 

But now the inly-working North 
Was ripe to send its tlioiisands forth, 

A potent vassalage, to fight 30 

In Percy’s and in Neville’s right. 

Two Earls fast leagued in discontent, 

Who gave their wishes open vent; 

And boldly urged a general plea. 

The rites of ancient piety 
To be triumphantly restored, 

By the stern justice of the sword ! 

And that same Banner, on whose breast 
The blameless Lady had exprest 
Memorials chosen to give life 40 

And sunshine to a dangerous strife ; 

That Banner, waiting for the Call, 

Stood quietly in Rylstone-hall. 

!|t came; and Francis Norton said, 

“ O Father 1 rise not in this fray — 


The hairs are white upon your head; 

Dear Father, hear me when 1 say 
It is for you too late a day ! 

Bethink you of your own good name : 

A just and gracious Queen have we, 50 
A pure religion, and the claim 
Of peace on our humanity. — 

’T is meet that I endure your scorn; 

I am your son, your eldest born; 

But not for lordship or for land, 

My Father, do 1 clasp your knees; 

The Banner ttiuch not, stay your hand, 

Thi.s multitude of men disband. 

And live at home in blameless ease; 

For these niy brtdliren’s sake, for me; 60 
And, most of all, for Emily ! ” 

Tumultuous noLses filled the hall; 

And scarcely could the Father hear 
That name — pronounced with a dying 
fall - 

The name of his cmlv Daughter dear, 

As on the banner which stood near 
He glance<l a look of holy ])ride, 

And his moist eyes were glorified; 

Then did he seize the staff, and say : 

“ Thou, llichard, bear’st thy father’s name, 
Keej) tliou this ensign till the day 71 

When J of the(‘ require the same: 

Thy place he on my bettor hand; — 

And seven as triu* as thou, 1 see, 

Will cleave to this good cause and me.” 

He spakt‘, and eight brave sons straightway 
All followed him, a gallant band ! 

Thus, with his sons, when forth he came 
The sight was haih‘d with loud acclaim 
And din of arms and minstrelsy, 80 

Fi’om all his warlike tenantry, 

All hoised and harnessed with him to 
rid(i, - ~ 

A voice to which the hills replied ! 

But Francis, in the vacant hall, 

Stood silent under dreary weight, — 

A phantasm, in which roof and wall 
Shook, tottei'od, swam before his sight; 

A ])hantasni like a dream of night ! 

Thus overwhelmed, and desolate. 

He found his way to a postern-gate; 90 
And, wlien he waked, his languid eye 
Was on the calm and silent sfcy; 

With air about him breathing sweet, 

And earth’s green grass beneath his feet; 
Nor did he fail ere long to hear 
A sound of military cheer. 

Faint — hut it reached that sheltered spot; 
He heard, and it disturbed him not. 
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There stood he, leaning on a lancc 
Which he had grasped unknowingly, 100 
Had blindly grasped in that strong trance. 
That dimness of heart-agony ; 

There stood he, cleansed from the despair 
And sorrow of his fruitless prayer. 

The past he calmly hath reviewed: 

But where will be the fortitude 
Of this brave man, when he sliJill see 
That Form beneath tlic spreading tree, 
And know that it is Emily ? 

He saw her where in view no 

She sate beneath the spreading yew — 

Her head upon lier laji, concealing 
In solitude her bitter feeling: 

“ Might ever son command a sire, 

The act were justified to-tlay.” 

This to himself — and to tlie Maid, 

Wlioin now he had approaelied, he said — 

“ Gone are they, — they have their desire; 
And I with tliee one hour will stay. 

To give thee comfort if I may.’’ 120 

She heard, but looked imt up, nor spake; 
And sorrow moved him to jiartake 
Her silence; then his thoughts turned 
round, 

And fervent words a jiassage found. 

“ Gone are thev, bravelv, though mis- 
led; 

With a dear Father at their head ! 

The Sons obey a natural lord; 

The Father had given solemn word 
To noble Percy; and a forc'e 
Still stronger, bends him to his course. 130 
This said, our tears to-day may fall 
As at an innocent funeral. 

In deep and awful (’haniud runs 
Tins sympathy of Sire and Sons; 

Untried our Brothers have been lo\ed 
With heart by simple nature moved; 

And now their faithfulness is ])roved: 

For faithful we must call tliem, bearing 
That soul of conscientious daring. 

— There were they all in circle — there i^o 
Stoixl Richard, Ambrose, Cliristo})hcr, 

John with a sword that will not fail, 

And Marmaduke in fearless mail, 

And those bright Twhis were sidt* by side ; 
And there, by fresh hopes beautified. 

Stood He, whose arm yet lacks the power 
Of man, our youngest, fairest flower ! 

I, by the right of eldest born, 

And in a second father’s place, 

Presumed to grapple with their scorn, 150 
And meet their pity face to face; 


Yea, trusting in God’s holy aid, 

I to my Father knelt and prayed; 

And one, the pensive Marmaduke, 
Methought, was yielding inwardly. 

And would have laid his purpose by, 

But for a glaiuie of his Father’s eye. 

Which I myself could scarcely brook. 

I'hen be we, each and all, forgiven ! 
Thou, chiefly thou, my JSister dear, 160 
Whose pangs are registered in heaven — 
The stiiieil sigh, the hidden tear, 

And smiles, that dared to take their place, 
Meek filial smik's, upon thy face, 

As that unliallowed Banner grew 
Beneath a loving old Man’s view. 

Thy part is done — thy painful part; 

Be thou then satisfied in ht‘art ! 

A further, though far easier, task 

Thau thine hath been, my duties ask; 170 

With theirs my efforts cannot blend, 

I cannot for such cause contend; 

Their aims I utterly forswear; 

But I in body will be there. 

Unarmed and naked will 1 go. 

Be at tiu‘ir side, come weal or woe : 

On kind oc<•a^ions 1 may wait, 

See, hear, obstruct, or mitigate. 

Bare bn'ast I take and an emjity hand.” 
Therewith he tlirew away the lance, 180 
Which he had grasped in that strong 
trance. 

Spurned it, like something that would 
.stand 

Between him and the ]mre intent 
Of love on which his sold was bent. 

“ For thee, for thee, is left the sense 
Of trial past without offence 
To God or man; such innocence, 

Such consolation, and the excess 
Of an unmerited distress; 

In that thy very strength must lie. 190 
— O Sister, 1 could prophesy ! 

The time is come that rings the knell 
Of all w(‘ lovt‘d, and loved so well: 

IIo]>e nothing, if I thus may speak 
'Fo thee, a woman, and thence weak: 

Hoj>e nothing, I rejieat; for we 
Are doomed to perish utterly: 

’T is meet that thou with me divide 
I’he thought while I am by thy side, 
Acknowledging a grace in this, 200 

A comfort in the dark abyss. 

But look not for me when I am gone. 

And be no farther wrought iipon: 

Farewell all wishes, all debate. 
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All prayers for this cause, or for that I 
Weep, if that aid thee; but depend 
Upon no help of outward friend; 

Espouse thy doom at once, and cleave 
To fortitude without reprieve. 

For we must fall, both we and ours — aio 
This Mansion and these pleasant bowers. 
Walks, pools, and arbours, homestead, 
hall — 

Our fate is theirs, will reach them all ; 

The young horse must forsake his manger. 
And learn to glory in a Stranger; 

The hawk forget his perch; the hoimd 
Be parted from his ancient ground: 

The blast will sweep us all away — 

One desolation, one decay ! 

And even this Creature ! ” which words say- 
ing, 220 

He pointed to a lovely Doe, 

A few steps distant, feeding, straying; 

Fair creature, and more white than snow ! 

** Even she will to her j>eacef ul woods 
Return, and to her murmuruig Hoods, 

And be in heart and soul the same 
She was before she hither came; 

Ere she had learned to love us all, 

Herself beloved in Rylstone-hall. 

— But thou, my Sister, doomed to be 230 
The last leaf on a blasted tree ; 

If not in vain we breathed the breath 
Together of a purer faith; 

If hiuid in hand we have been led, 

And thou, (O happy thought this day!) 

Not seldom foremost in the way; 

If on one thought our minds have fed. 

And we have in one meaning read; 

If, when at home our private weal 
Hath suffered from the shock of zeal, 240 
Together we have learned to prize 
Forbearance and self-sacrifice; 

If we like combatants have fared, 

And for this issue been prepared; 

If thou art beautiful, and youth 
And thought endue thee with all truth — 
Be strong; — be worthy of the grace 
Of God, and fill thy destined place : 

A Soul, by force of sorrows high. 

Uplifted to the purest sky 250 

Of imdisturbed humanity ! ” 

He ended, — or she heard no more ; 

He led her from the yew-tree sluule, 

And at the mansion’s silent door, 

He kissed the consecrated Maid; 

And down the valley then pursued, 

Alone, the armM Multitude. 


CANTO THIRD 

Now joy for you who from the towers 
Of Brancepeth look in doubt and fear. 
Telling melancholy hours ! 

Proclaim it, let your Masters hear 
That Norton wdth his band is near I 
The watchmen from their station high 
Pronounced the word, — and the Earls de- 
scry, 

\V ell-pleased, the armed Company 
Marching down the banks of Were. 

Said fearless Norton to the pair 10 

Gone forth to greet him on the plain — 

“ This meeting, noble Lords ! looks fair, 

I bring with me a goodly train; 

Their hearts arc with you: hill and dale 
Have lielped us: Urc wc crossed, and Swale, 
And horse and harness followed — see 
The best part of their Yeomanry ! 

— Stand forth, my Sons I — these eight are 
mine, 

Whom to this service I commend ; 

Which way soe’er our fate incline, 20 

These will be faithful to the end; 

They are my all ” — voice failed him 
here — 

“ My all save one, a Daughter dear ! 

Whom 1 have left, Love’s mildest birth. 
The m(*ekest (’hild on this blessed earth. 

1 had — but tlH!se are by my side, 

1 'hese Eight, and this is a day of pride ! 
I'he time is ri])e. With festive din 
Lo ! lum* the people arc flocking in, — 

Like hungry fowl to the feeder’s hand 30 
I When snow lies heavy upon the land.” 

I He spake bare truth; for far and near 
I From every side came noisy swarms 
Of Peasants in their homely gear; 

And, mixed with these, to Brancei>eth came 
Grave Gentry of estate and name, 

And Captains know'ii for worth in arms 
And prayed the Earls in self-defence 
To rise, and prove their iimocence. — 

“ Rise, noble Earls, put forth your might 40 
For holy Church, and the People’s right ! ” 
The Norton fixed, at this demand, 

His eye upon Northumberland, 

And said; “ The Minds of Men will own 
No loyal rest while England’s Crown 
Remains without an Heir, the bait 
Of strife and factions desperate; 

Who, paying deadly hate in kind 
Through all things else, in this can find 
A mutual hope, a common mind; 50 
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And plot, and pant to overwhelm 
All ancient honour in the realm. 

— Brave Earls I to whose heroic veins 
Our noblest blood is given in trust, 

To you a suffering State complains. 

And ye must raise her from the dust. 

With wishes of still bolder scope 

On you we look, with deai*est hope; 

Even for our Altars — for the prize, 

In Heaven, of life tliat never dies; 60 
For the old and holy Church we mourn, 
And must in joy to her return. 

Behold ! ” — and from his Son whose stand 
Was on his right, from that guardian liaud 
He took the Banner, and unfurled 
The precious folds — “ behold,” said he, 
<‘The ransom of a sinful world; 

Let this your preservation be; 

The wounds of hands and feet and side, 
And the sacred Cross on which Jesus died. 

— This bring I from an ancient hearth, 71 
These Records wrought in pledge of love 
By hands of no ignoble birth, 

A Maid o'er whom the blessed Dove 
Vouchsafed in gentleness to brood 
While she the holy work pursued.” 

** Uplift the Standard ! ” was the cry 
From all the listeners that stood round, 

** Plant it, — by this we live or die.” 

The Norton ceased not for that sound, so 
But said; “The prayer which ye Iwve 
heard. 

Much-injured Earls ! by those preferred, 

Is offered to the Saints, the sigli 
Of tens of thousands, secretly.” 

“ Uplift it ! ” cried once more the Band, 
And then a thoughtful pause ensued: 

“ Uplift it ! ” said Northumberland — 
Whereat, from all the multitude 
Who saw the Banner reared on high 
In all its dread emblazonry, 90 

A voice of uttermost joy brake out: 

The transport was rolled down the river of 
Were, 

And Durham, the time-honoured Durham, 
did hetir. 

And the towers of Saint Cuthbert were 
stirred by the shout ! 

Now was the North inarms: — they shine 
In warlike trim from Tweed to Tyne, 

At Percy’s voice: and Neville sees 
His Followers gathering in from Tees, 
Prom Were, and all the little rills 
Concealed among the forked hills — 100 

Seven hundred Knights, Retainers all 


Of Neville, at their Master’s call 
Had sate together in Raby Hall I 
Such strength that Earldom held of yore; 
Nor wanted at this time rich store 
Of well-appointed chivalry. 

— Not loth the sleepy lance to wield. 

And greet the old paternal shield, 

They heard the summons; — and, further- 
more. 

Horsemen and Foot of each degree, no 
Unbound by jdedge of fealty, 

Api>eared, with free and open hate 
Of novelties in Cliurch and State; 

Knight, burgher, yeoman, and esquire; 

And Romish priest, in priest’s attire. 

And thus, in arms, a zealous Band 
Proceeding under joint command, 

To Durham first their course they bear; 
And in Saint Cuthbert’s ancient seat 
Sang mass, — and tore the book of prayer, — 
And trod the bible beneath their feet. 121 
Thence marching southwai’d smooth and 
free 

“ They mustered their host at Wetherby, 
Full sixteen thousand fair to see,” 

The Choicest Warriors of the North ! 

But none for beauty and for worth 
Like those eight Stuis — who, in a ring, 

( Ripe men, or blooming in life’s sprmg) 
Each with a lance, erect and tall, 

A falchion, and a buckler small, 130 

Stood by their Sire, on (^liffoi*d-moor, 

To guard the Standard which he bore. 

On foot they girt their Father round; 

And so will keej) the appouited groiuid 
Where’er their march: no steed will he 
Henceforth bestride ; — triumphantly, 

He stands uj»on the grassy sod, 

Trusting himself to the earth, and God. 
Rare sight to embolden and inspire ! 

Proud was the field of Sons and Sire; 140 
Of him the most; imd, sooth to say. 

No shajK) of man in all the array 
So graced the sunshine of that day. 

The monumental pomp of age 
Was with this goodly Personage; 

A stature undepressed in size, 

Unbent, which rather seemed to rise. 

In open victory o’er the weight 
Of seventy years, to loftier height; 
Magnific limbs of withered state; 150 

A face to fear and venerate ; 

Eyes dark and strong; and on his head 
Bright locks of silver hair, thick spread, 
Wluch a brown morion half-concealed, 
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Light as a hunter’s of the field; 

And thus, with girdle round his waist, 
Whereon the Banner-stiilf might rest 
At need, he stood, advancing high 
The glittering, floating Pageantry. 

Who sees him? — thousands see, and One 
With uuparticipated gaze; lOi 

Who, ’mong those thousands, friend hath 
none, 

And treiuls in solitixry ways. 

He, following wheresoe’er he might, 

Hath watched tlie Banner from afar, 

As shepherds watch a lonely star, 

Or mariners the distant light 

That guides them through a stormy night. 

And now, u|>on a chosen plot 

Of rising groimd, yon heathy spot ! 170 

He takes alone his far-off stand, 

With breast immailod, unweaponed hand. 
Bold is his aspect; but his eye 
Is pregnant with anxiety. 

While, like a tutelary Power, 

He there stands flxed from hour to hour: 
Yet sometimes in more humble guise. 

Upon the turf-clad height lie lies 
Stretched, herdsinau-like, as if to bask 
In sunshine were his only task, 180 

Or by his mantle’s help to And 
A shelter from the nipping wind: 

And thus, with short oblivion blest, 

His weary spirits gtither rest. 

Again he lifts his eyes; and lo ! 

The pageant glancing to and fro; 

And hoiMi is wakened by tln^ sight, 

He thence may leaim, ere fall of night, 
Which way the tide is doomed to flow. 

To London were the Cliief tains bent; i<>o 
But what avails the bold intent ? 

A Royal army is gone forth 
To quell the Rising of thk North; 

They march with Dudley at their head, 
And, in seven days’ space, will to Y ork be 
led ! — 

Can such a mighty Host be raised 
Thus suddenly, and brought so near ? 

The Earls upon each other gazed. 

And Neville’s cheek grew pale with fear; 
For, with a high and valiant name, 200 
He bore a heai^ of timid frame ; 

And bold if both had been, yet they 
** Against so many may not stay.” 

Bac^ therefore will they hie to seize 
A strong Hold on the banks of Tees; 

TheTO wait a favourable hour, 

Until Lord Dacre with his jiower 


From Naworth come; and Howard’s aid 
Be with them openly displayed. 

While through the Host, from man to 
man, 210 

A rumour of this purjwse ran, 

The Standard trusting to the care 
Of him who heretofore did bear 
That charge, impatient Norton sought 
The Chieftains to unfold his thought. 

And thus abruptly spake; — “We yield 
( And can it be ? ) an imf ought field ! — 
How oft has strength, the strength of 
heaven. 

To few triumphantly been given ! 

Still do our very children botist 220 

Of mitred Thurston — what a Host 
He eoii<|uered ! — Saw we not the Plain 
( And liyhig shall behold again) 

Where faith was ])roved ? — while to battle 
moved 

The Standard, on the Sacred Wain 
T'hat bore it, eomjmssed romul by a bold 
Fraternity of Barons old; 

And with those grey-haired champions 
stood, 

Under the saintly ensigns three, 

The infant Heir of Mowbray’s blood — 230 
All confident of victory ! — 

Shall Percy blush, then, for his name ? 
Must W estmoreland be asked with shame 
Whose were tlie numbers, where the loss, 
In that otlier day of Neville’s Cross ? 

When the Prior t>f Durham with holy liand 
Rai.sed, as the Vision gjive command. 

Saint Cuth])ert’s Relic — far and near 
Kenned on the point of a lofty spear; 

While the Monks prayed in Maiden’s 
Bower 240 

To God descend iiig in his power. 

Less would not at our need be due 
To ns, who war against tlie Untrue; — 

The dtdegaies of Heaven we rise, 

Convoked the impious to chastise; 

We, we, the .sanctities of old 
Would re-establish and uphold: 

Be wai’iied ” — His zeal the Chiefs con- 
founded, 

But word was given, and the trumpet 
sounded : 

Back through the melancholy Host 250 
Went Norton, and resumed nis post. 

Alas ! thought he, and have I homo 
This Banner raised with joyful pride, 

This ho|)e of all posterity, 

By those dread symbols sanctified; 
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Thus to become at once the scorn 
Of babbling winds as they go by, 

A sjwt of shame to the suirs bright eye, 

To tlie light clouds of mockery ! 

— ** Even these poor eight of mine would 

stem — ” 260 

Half to himself, and half to them 
He spake — “ would stem, or (juell, a force 
Ten times their number, man and horse: 

This by their own unaided might, 

Without their father in their sight. 

Without the Cause for which th(‘V figlit; 

A Cause, which on a needful day 
Would breed us thousands brave as they.’’ 

— So speaking, he his reverend liead 
Ibiised towards that Imagery once more: 

Hut the familiar ])ros])eet shed 271 

Desjamdeney unfidt before: 

A shock of intimations vain, 

Dismay, and sujM?rstitious })ain, 

Fell on him, with tlie sudden thought 
Of her by whom the work was wrought: — • 
Oh wherefore was her eouutenance bright 
With love divine and gentle light ? 

She would not, could not, disolaw, 

But her Faith leaned another way. 2H0 
111 tears she wept; 1 saw tliem fall, 

I overheard her as she spakt* 

Sad words to that mute Animal, 

The Whit<* Doe. in tin* hawthorn brake; 

She stee]K'd, l)ut not for Jesu’s sake, 

This Cross in tears: by lu‘r, and One 

Unworthicr far we are undone 

Her recreant Brother — he prevailed 

Over that teiuhrr Spirit — assailed 

Too oft, alas ! by her whose head aejo 

In the cold grave hath long been laid: 

She fii^st, in reason’s dawn beguiled 
Her docile, unsuspecting Child: 

Far back — far back my mind must go 
To reach the well-spring of this woe 1 
While thus he brooded, music sweet 
Of border tunes was played to cheer 
The footsteps of a quick retreat; | 

But Norton lingered in the rear, 

Stung with sharp thoughts; and ere the 
last 300 

From his distracted brain was east, 

Before his Father, Francis stood. 

And spake in firm and earnest mood. 

“ Though here I bend a suppliant knee 
In reverence, and unarmed, I bear 
In your indignant thoughts my share; 

Am grieved this backward march to see 
So careless and disorderly. 


I scorn your Chiefs — men who would lead, 
And yet want courage at their need: 310 

Then look at them with open eyes 1 
Deserve they further sacrifice ? — 

If — when they shrink, nor dare oppose 
In oi>en field their gathering foes, 

(And fast, from this decisive diiy, 

Yon multitude must melt away;) 

If now 1 ask a gi*ace not claimed 

While ground was left for hope; imblamed 

Be an endeavour tliat can do 

No injury to them or you. 320 

My Father ! I woidd help to find 

A place of shelter, till the rage 

Of cruel men do like the 'wind 

Exliaust itsedf and siitk to rest; 

Be Brother now to Brother joined ! 

Admit me in the e(pii])age 
Of your misfortunes, that at least, 

: Whatever fate remain behind, 

I may bear witness in my breast 
' To your nobility of mind ! ” 330 

“ Thou Enemy, my bane and blight ! 

Oh ! hold to fight the Coward’s fight 
Against all good ” — but why declare, 

At length, tlie issue of a pnxyer 
Which love had prompted, yielding scope 
Too fr('e to one bright moment’s hope ? 
Suffice it that the Son, who strove 
With fruitless effort to allay 
That |)}issi()n, ])rudently gave way; 

Nor did he turn aside to prove 340 

His Brothers' wisdom or their love — 

But calmly from the s|>ot withdrew; 

His best endeavours to renew, 

Should e’er a kindlier time ensue. 

I CANTO FOURTH 

’T IS niglit: in silence looking down, 

The Moon, from cloudless ether, sees 
A Camp, and a beleaguered Town, 

And Castle, like a stately crown 
On the steep rocks of winding Tees; — 

And southward far, with moor between. 
Hill-top, and flood, and forest gi*een. 

The hriglit Moon sees that valley small 
Where Rylstoiic’s old soijuestered Hall 
A venerable image yields 10 

Of quiet to the neigldiouring fields; 

While from one pillared chimney breathes 
The smoke, and mounts in silver wreaths. 
— The courts are hushed; — for timely 
sleep 

The greyhounds to their kennel creep; 
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The peacock in the broad ash tree 
Aloft is roosted for the night, 

He who in proud prosperity 
Of colours manifold and bright 
Walked round, affronting the daylight; 20 
And higher still, above the bower 
Where he is perched, from yon lone Tower 
The hall-clock in the clear moonshine 
With glittering finger points at nixie. 

Ah I who could think that sadness here 
Hath any sway ? or pain, or fear ? 

A soft and lulling soimd is heard 
Of streams inaudible by day ; 

The garden pool’s dark surface, stirred 
By the night insects in their play, 30 

Breaks into dimples small and bright; 

A thousand, thousand rings of light 
That shape themselves and disapixiar 
Almost as soon as seen : — and lo ! 

Not distant far, the milk-white Doe — 

The same who quietly was feeding 
On the green herb, and nothing heeding. 
When Francis, uttering to the Maid 
His last words in the yew-tree shade, 
Involved whate’er by love was brought 40 
Out of his heart, or crossed his thought, 

Or chance presented to his eye, 

In one sad sweep of destiny — 

Tlie same fair Creature, who hath found 
Her way into forbidden gi-ound; 

Where now — within this spacious j)lot 
For pleasure made, a goodly sjxit, 

With lawns and beds of flowers, and shades 
Of trellis-work in long arcades. 

And cirque and crescent framed by wall 50 
Of close-dipt foliage green and tall. 
Converging walks, and fountains gay. 

And terraces in trim array — 

Beneath yon cypress spiring high, 

With pine and cedar spreading wide 
Their darksome boughs on either side. 

In open moonlight doth she lie; 

Happy as others of her kind. 

That, far from human neighbourhood. 
Range unrestricted as the wind, 60 

Through park, or chase, or savage wood. 

But see the consecrated Maid 
Emerging from a cedar shade 
To open moonshine, where the Doe 
Beneath the cypress-spire is laid; 

Like a patch of April snow — 

Upon a bed of herbage green. 

Lingering in a woody glade 
Or behind a rocky screen — 

Lonely relic ! which, if seen 70 


By the shepherd, is passed by 
With an inattentive eye. 

Nor more regard doth She bestow 
Upon the uncomplaining Doe 
Now couched at ease, though oft this day 
Not imperplexed nor free from pain, 

When she Inid tried, and tried in vain. 
Approaching in her gentle way. 

To win some look of love, or gain 
Encouragement to sjxort or play — 80 

Attempts w hich still the heart-sick Maid 
Rejected, or with slight repaid. 

Yet Emily is soothed; — the breeze 
Came fraught with kindly sympathies. 

As she approached yon rustic Shed 
Ilmig witli ]at e-flow ering woodbine, spread 
Along the walls and overJiead, 

The fragrance of the breathing flowers 
R<‘vived a memory of those hours 
When htue, in this remote alcove, 90 

(While from the ]>cndent w'oodbine came 
Like odours, sweet as if the same) 

A fondly-anxioiis Mother strove 
To tea<*h her salutary f(*ar8 
And mysteries above her years. 

Yes, she is soothed; an Image faint, 

And yet not faint — a j)resence bright 
Returns to her — that blessed Saint 
Who wdth mild looks and language mild 
Instructed here her darling Child, too 
W hile yet a prattler on the knee, 

Tt> w orship in sim])li<dty 

The invisible (iod, and ttike for guide 

The faith reforiiicd and ]mrified. 

T is flown “ the Vision, and the sense 
Of that beguiling influence, 

‘‘ Ihit oil ! thou A 11 gel from above. 

Mute Spirit of maternal love, 

That stoud’st before my eyes, more clear 
Than ghosts are fabled to appear no 

Sent upon embassies of fear; 

As thou thy ))resence Imst to me 
Vouchsafed, in nidiant ministry 
Descend on Francis ; nor forbear 
To greet him with a voice, and say; — 

* If hope be a rejected stay, 

* Do thou, my Christian Son, beware 
‘ Of that most lamentable snare, 

‘ The self-reliance of despair I ’ ” 

Then from within the embowered retreat 
Where she had found a grateful seat 
Perturbed she issues. She will go I 
Herself will follow to the war, 

And clasp her Father’s knees; — ah, no I 
She meets the insupei^able Iwir, 
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The injunction by her Brother laid; 

His parting charge — but ill obeyed — 
That interdicted all debate, 

All prayer for this caiise or for that; 

All efforts that would turn aside 130 

The headstrong current of their fate: 

Her duty is to stand and wait ; 

In resignation to abide 

The shock, and finally skcuke 

O’er pain and grief a triumph pure. 

— She feels it, and her pangs are checked. 
But now, as silently she paced 

The turf, and thought by thought was 
cliased, 

Caine One who, with sedate resj)eet. 
Approached, and, greeting her, tlius spake; 
“An old man’s privilege 1 take: 141 

Dark is the time — a woeful day ! 

Dear daughter of affliction, say 
How can I serve you ? point the way.” 

“ Rights have you, and mav well be 
bold; 

You with iny Father have grown old 
In friendship — strive — for his sake go — 
Turn from us all the coming woe: 

This would I beg; but on iny mind 
A passive stillness is enjoined. 150 

On you, if room for mortal aid 
Be left, is no restriction laid; 

You not forbidden to recline 
With hojx* upon the Will divine.” 

“ Ho pe,” said the old Man, “ must abide 
With ail of us, whate’er betide. 

In Craven’s Wilds is many a den. 

To shelter persecuted men: 

Far under ground is many a cave, 

Where they might lie as in tlie gmve, 160 
Until this storm hath ceased to rave: 

Or let them cross the River Tweed, 

And be at once from peril freed ! ” 

“ Ah tempt me not ! ” she faintly sighed; 
“ I will not counsel nor exhort, 

With my condition satisfied; 

But you, at least, may make reixirt 
Of what befalLs; — be this your task — 
This may be done; — ’t is all I ask ! ” 

She spake — and from tin* Lady’s sight 
The Sire, unconscious of his age, 171 

Departed prompt^ as a Page 
Boimd on some errand of delight. 

— The noble Francis — wise as brave, 
Thought he, may want not skill to save. 
With hopes in tenderness eoneealod, 
Unarmed he followed to the field; 

Him will I seek: the insurgent Powers 


Are now besieging Barnard’s Towers, — 

“ Grant that the Moon which shines this 
night i8o 

May guide them in a prudent flight ! ” 

But quick the turns of chance and change, 
And knowledge has a narrow range ; 
Whence idle fears, and needless pain, 

And wishes blind, and efforts vain. — 

The Moon may sliine, but caimot be 
Their guide in flight — already she 
Hath witnessed their captivity. 

She saw the desj)erate assault 
UiKin that hostile castle made; — 190 

But dark and dismal is the vault 
Where Norton and his sons ai*e laid ! 
Di.sastrous issue ! — he had said 
“This night yon faithless Towers must 
yield, 

Or we for ever quit the field. 

— Neville is utterly dismayed. 

For promise fails of Howartl’s aid; 

And Dacre to our call replies 
That he is unprepared to rise. 

My heart is sick; — this weary pause *00 
Mu.st needs be fatal to our cause. 

The breach is open — on the wall, 

This night, the Banner shall be planted ! ” 

— ’T was done : his Sons were with him — 

all; 

They belt him round with hearts undaunted 
And others follow; — Sire and Son 
Leap down into the court; — “ ’T is won ” — 
They shout aloud — but Heaven decreed 
That with their joyful shout should close 
The triumph of a desperate deed 210 

Which stnick with terror friends and foes ! 
The friend .shrinks back — the foe recoils 
From Norton and his filial band; 

But they, now caught within the toils. 
Against a thousand cannot stand ; — 

Tlie foe from numbers courage drew, 

And overpow(‘red that gallant few. 

“ A rescue for the Standard ! ” cried 
1 The Father from within the walls; 

But, see, the .sacred Standard falls ! — 220 

Confusion througli the Camp sprejid wide: 
Some fled; and some their fears detained: 
But ere the Moon had sunk to rest 
In her j)ale chambers of the west, 

Of that rash levy nought remained. 

CANTO FIFTH 

High on a point of rugged groimd 
Among the wastes of Kylstone Fell 
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Above the loftiest ridge or mound 
Where foresters or shepherds dwell, 

An edifice of warlike frame 
Stands single — Norton Tower its name — 
It fronts all quarters, and looks round 
O’er path and road, and plain and dell. 
Dark moor, and gleam of pool and stream, 
Upon a pros|>ect without bound. lo 

The suimnit of this hold ascent — 
Though bleak and bare, and seldom free 
As Pendlc-hill or remiygent 
From wind, or frost, or vaiKuirs wet — 

Had often heaitl the sound of glee 
When there the youthful Nortons met, 

To practise games and arehery: 

How proud and happy they ! the crowd 
Of Lookers-on how pleased and proud ! 

And from the scorching noon-tide sun, 20 
From showers, or when the prize was wtui. 
They to the Tower withdrew, and there 
Would mirth run round, with generous 
fare ; 

And the stern old Lord of Kylstone-hall 
Was happiest, proudest, of them all I 
But now, his Child, wdth anguish pale. 
Upon the height walks to and fro; 

’T is well that she hath heard the tale. 
Received the bitterness of woe: 

For she had hoped, had hojjed and feared, 
Such rights did feel)le nature claim; jt 
And oft her steps had hither steered. 
Though not unconscious of self-blame; 

For she her brother’s charge revered, 

His fare>,vell words; and by the same, 

Yea by her brother’s very name, 

Had, in her solitude, be(*n cheered. 

Beside the lontdy watch-tower stood 
That grey-hair<'d Man of gentle hlood, 

Who with her Father had grown old 40 
In friendship; rival hunters they, 

And fellow warriors in their day ; 

To Rylstone he the tidings In-ought; 

Then on this height the Maid had sought. 
And, gently as he could, had told 
The end of that dire Tragedy, 

Which it had been his lot to see. 

To him the Lady turned; “ You said 
That Francis lives, he is not dead ? ” 
“Your noble brother hath been spared; 50 
To take his life they have not dared; 

On him and on his high endeavour 
The light of praise shall shine for ever ! 
Nor did he (such Heaven’s will) in vain 
His solitary course maintain; 

Not vainly struggled in the might 


Of duty, seeing with clear sight; 

He was their comfort to the last, 

Their joy till every pang was past, 

I witnessed when to York they came — 
What, Lady, if their feet were tied; 61 
They might deserve a good Man’s blame; 
But marks of infamy and shame — 

The.se were their triumph, these their pride, 
Nor wanted ’mid the pressing crowd 
Deep feeling, that found utterance loud, 

‘ Lo, Francis comes,’ there were who cried, 
‘ A Prisoner once, but now set free ! 

’T is w ell, for he the w^orst defied 
Tlmuigb force of natural piety; 70 

He rose not in this quarrel ; he. 

For concord’s sake and England’s good, 
Suit to bis Brothers oft(‘n made 
With tears, and of his Father prayed — 
And when be liad in vain withstotKl 
'Hieir ]mrj)ose — tluui did he divide, 

He parted from them; but at their side 
Now walks in unanimity. 

'riien ]K‘ace to cruelty and scorn. 

While to the prison thc}^ are borne, So 
Peace, jK*ace to all indignity 1 ’ 

Anri so in Prison w’(*re they laid — 

Oh hear me, h<‘ar me, gentle Maid, 

For I am eome w itli ]iower to bless. 

By s(‘attt‘ring gleams, through your dis- 
t ress. 

Of a r(‘d(*emiiig happiness. 

Me did a reverent pity move 
And pri\ilcge of ancient love; 

And, in your servii'e, making l)old, 
Entrance I gained to that stronghold. 90 
Your Father gave me cordial greeting; 
Blit to his purposes, that burned 
Within him, instantly returned: 

He was eommamling and entreating, 

And said — ‘We need not stop, my Son ! 
Thoughts jiress, and time is hurrying 
on ’ — 

And so to Francis he renewed 

His words, more calmly thus pursued. 

‘ Might this our enterprise have S])ed, 
Change wide and deep the Land had seen, 100 
A renovation from the dead, 

A spring-tide of immortal green; 

The darksome altars would liave blazed 
Like stars wluui tdouds are rolled away; 
Salvation to all (*yes that gazed. 

Once more the Rood had been upraised 
To spread its arms, and stand for aye. 
Then, then — had I survived to see 
New life in Bolton Priory; 
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The voice restored, the eye of Truth no 
Re-opened that inspired my youth; 

To see her in her pomp arrayed — 

This Banner (for such vow I made) 

Should on the consecrated breast 
Of that same Temple have found rest: 

I would myself have huiifif it high, 

Fit offering of glad victory ! 

A shallow of such thought remains 
To cheer this sad and i)eiisive time; 

A solemn fancy yet sustains 120 

One feeble Being — bids me climb 
Even to the last — one effort more 
To attest my Faith, if not restore. 

Hear tlit*n,* said he, ‘ while 1 imjmrt, 

My Son, the last w’ish of my heart. 

The Baniier strive thou to regain; 

And, if the endeavour ])rove not vain, 

Bear it to whom if not to thee 
Sliall I this lonely thought consign ? — 
Bear it to Bolton Priory, 130 

And lay it on Saint Mary’s shrine; 

To wither in the sun and lireeze 
’Mid those decaying sanctities. 

There let at least the gift he laid, 

The testimony there displayed; 

Bold proof that with no seitish aim. 

But for lost Faith and (Christ’s dear name, 

I helmeted a brow though white, 

And took a place in all men’s sight; 

Yea offered up this noble Brood, 140 

This fair unrivalled B rot Iier hood, 

And turned away from thee, my Son ! 

And left — but be the rest unsai<l, 

The name untouched, the t(*ar unshed; — 
My wish is known, and I have done: 

Now promise, grant this one reipicst. 

This dying ])rayer, and be thou blest ! ’ 
Then Friuicis answered — ‘Trust thy 
Son, 

For, with God’s will, it shall be done ! ’ — 
The pledge obUiined, the solemn word 
Thus scarcely given, a noise was heard, 15* 
And Officers ap|:Miared in state 
To lead the prisoners to their fate. 

They rose, oh ! wherefore should I fear 
To tell, or, Laily, you to hear ? 

They rose — embiuces none were given — 
They stood like trees when earth and 
heaven 

Are calm; they knew each other’s worth, 
And reverently the Band went forth. 

They met, when they had reached the door. 
One with profane and harsh intent i6i 
Placed there — that he might go before 


And, with that rueful Banner borne 
Aloft in sign of taunting scorn. 

Conduct them to their punishment: 

So cruel Sussex, imrestrained 
By human feeling, had ordained. 

The unhapjiy Banner Francis saw, 

And, with a look of calm command 
Inspiring universal awe, 170 

He took it from the soldier’s hand; 

And all the ]>eople that stood round 
Confirmed the deed in peac^e profound. 

— High transport did the Father shed 
Upon liis Son — and they were led. 

Led on, and yielded up their breath; 
Together died, a happy death ! — 

But h^rancis, soon as he laid braved 
That insult, and the Banner saved, 

Athwart the unresisting tide 180 

Of the speetiitors occin)ied 

In admiration or dismay, 

Bore instantly his Charge away.” 

I'hese things, which thus had in the sight 
And hearing passed of Him who stood 
With Emily, on the W atch-tower height. 

In Rylstone’s woeful neighbourhood, 
lie told; and oftentimes with voice 
Of power to comfort or rejoice; 

For deej)est sorrows that aspire, 190 

Go high, no transjK)rt ever higher. 

“ Yes — God is rich in mercy,” said 
j 'Fhe old Man to the silent Maid, 

“ Yet, Lady ! shines, through this black 
night. 

One star of aspect heavenly bright; 

Your Brother lives — he lives — is come 
Perhaps already to his home; 

Then let us leave this dreary place.” 

She yielded, and with gentle j)ace. 

Though without one uplifted look, 200 
To Rylstone-hall her way she took. 

CANTO SIXTH 

Why comes not Francis ? — From the dole- 
ful City 

He fled, — and, in his flight, could hear 
The death-sounds of the Minster-bell: 

’That sullen stroke pronounced farewell 
To Marmaduke, cut off from pity ! 

To Ambrost^ that ! and then a knell 
For him, the swetd half-open Flower ! 

For all — all dying in one hour ! 

— Why comes not Francis? Thoughts of 

love 

Should bear him to his Sister dear lo 
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With the fleet motion of a dove; 

Yea, like a heavenly messenger 
Of speediest wing, should he appear. 

Why comes he not ? — for westward fast 
Along the plain of York he past; 

Reckless of what impels or leads, 
Unchecked he hurries on; — nor heeds 
The sorrow, through the Villages, 

Spread by triumphant cruelties 
Of vengeful military force, 20 

And punishment without remorse. 

He marked not, heard not, as he fled, 

All but the suffering heart was dead 
For liim abandoned to blank awe, 

To vacancy, and horror strong: 

And the first object which he saw, 

With conscious sight, as he swept along — 
It was the Banner in his hand ! 

He felt — and made a sudden stand. 

He looked about like one betrayed: 30 

What hath he done ? what promise made ? 
Oh weak, weak moment ! to what end 
Can such a vain oblation tend, 

And he the Bearer ? — Can he go 
Carrying this instrument of woe. 

And find, find anywhere, a right 
To excuse him in his Country’s sight ? 

No; will not all men deem the change 
A downwartl course, perverse and stninge ? 
Here is it; — but how ? when ? must she, 40 
The imoffending Emily, 

Again this piteous object see ? 

Such conflict long did he maintain. 

Nor liberty nor rest could gain: 

His own life into danger brought 
By this sad burden — even that thought, 
Exciting self-suspicion strong 
Swayed the brave man to his wrong. 

And how — unless it were the sense 
Of all-disposing Providence, 50 

Its will imquestionably shown — 

How has the Banner clung so fa.st 
To a palsied, and unconscious hand ; 

Clung to the hand to which it passed 
Without impediment ? And why, 

But that Heaven’s purpos<j might be known, 
Doth now no hindrance meet his eye, 

No intervention, to withstand 
Fulfilment of a Father’s prayer 
Breathed to a Son forgiven, and blest 60 
When all resentments were at rest, 

And life in death laid the heart bare ? — 
Then, like a spectre sweeping by, 

Rushed through his mind the prophecy 
Of utter desolation made 


To Emily in the yew-tree shade: 

He sighed, submitting will and power 
To the stern embrace of that grasping hour. 

“ No choice is left, the deed is mine — 

Dead are they, dead 1 — and I will go, 70 
And, for their sakes, come weal or woe, 
Will lay the Relic on the shrine.” 

So forward with a steady will 
He went, and traversed plain and hill; 

And up the vale of Wliarf his way 
Pursued; — and, at the dawn of clay, 
Attained a summit whence his eyes 
Could see the Tower of Bolton rise. 

There Francis for a moment’s space 
Made halt — but hark ! a noise behind 80 
Of liorsemen at an eager pace ! 

He heard, and with misgiving mind. 

— ’T is Sii* George Bowes who leads the 
Band : 

They come, by cruel Sussex sent; 

Who, wht‘11 the Nortons from the hand 
Of death luul drunk their ]mnishmcnt, 
Bethought him, angry and ashamed, 

How F rancis, with the Banner claimed 
As his own cliargc, had disapj>eared, 

By all the standers-by revered. go 

His whole bold carriage (which had quelled 
Thus far tlu' Opposer, and rejHdled 
All censure, enterprise so bright 
That even had men had vainly striven 
Against that overcoming light) 

Was then reviewed, and prom))t word given 
That to what }>lace soever fled 
He should he seized, alive or dead. 

The troop of horse have gained the height 
Where Fnincis stood in ojK3n sight . lOCJ 

They hem him round — “ Behold tlie proof,” 
They cried, “ the Ensign in his hand ! 
lie did not arm, he walked aloof ! 

For why ? — to save Ids Father’s land; — 
Worst IVaiior of them all is he, 

A Traitor dark and cowardly ! ” 

“ I am no 'Fraitor,” Francis said, 

“ Though this unhappy freight I bear; 

And must not part with. But beware; — 
Err not by hasty zeal misled, 1x0 

Nor do a suffering Spirit wrong, 

Whose self-reproaches are too strong I ” 

At this he from the beaten road 
Retreated towards a brfikc of thorn. 

That like a place of vantage showed ; 

And there stood bravely, though forlorn. 

In self-defence with warlike brow 
He stood, — nor weaponless was now; 

He from a Soldier’s hand had snatched 
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A spear, — and, so protected, watched 120 
The Assailants, turning round and round; 
But from behind with treacherous wound 
A Spearman brought liim to the ^ound. 

The guardian lance, as Francis fell, 
Dropped from him; but his other liand 
The Banner clenched; till, from out the 
Band, 

One, the most eager for the prize. 

Rushed in ; and — while, O grief to tell ! 

A glimmering sense still hift, with eyes 
Unclosed the noble Francis lay — 130 

Seized it, as hunters seize their prey; 

But not before the warm life-blood 
Had tinged more deeply, as it flowed, 

The wounds the broidered Banner showed, 
Thy fatal work, O Maiden, innocent as good ! 

Proudly the Ilorsiunen bore away 
The Stjindard; and where Francis lay 
There w^as he left alone, unwej)t, 

And for two days unnotu'ed slept. 

For at that time bewildering fear 140 

Possessed the country, far and near; 

But, on the third day, pa,ssiiig by 
One of the Norton I'enantrv 
Espied the uncovered Corse*; the Man 
Shnmk as he recognised the face. 

And to the nearest homesteads ran 
And called the peojile to the place. 

— How desolate is Bvlstone-hall ! 

This was the insbint thought of all; 

And if the lonely Lady there 150 

Should be; to her they cannot bear 
This weight of anguish and despair. 

So, when upon sad thoughts had prest 
Thoughts sfulder still, they deemed it best 
That, if the Priest should yiehl iissent 
And no one hinder their intent. 

Then, they, for C^hristiaii pity’s sake. 

In holy ground a grave would make; 

And straightway buried he should be 
In the Churchyard of the Priory. 160 

Apart, some little space, Avas made 
The grtvve where Frainds must be laid. 

In no confusion or neglect 

This did they, — but in pure respect 

That he was born of gentle blood; 

And that there was no neighbourhood 
Of kindred for him in that ground: 

So to the Churchyard they are bound. 
Bearing the body on a bier; 

And psalms they sing — a holy sound 170 
That hill and vale with sadness hear. 

But Emily hath raised her head. 

And is again disquieted; 


She must behold I — so many gone, 

Where is the solitary One ? 

And forth from Rylstone-hall stepped she, — 
To seek her Brother forth she went. 

And tremblingly her course she bent 
Toward Bolton’s ruined Priory. 

She comes, and in the vale hath heard 180 
The funeral dirge; — she sees the knot 
Of people, sees them in one spot — 

And darting like a wounded bird 

She reached the grave, and with her breast 

Upon the gromid received the rest, — 

The consummation, the whole ruth 
And sorrow of this final truth ! 


CAXTO SEVENTH 
“ Powers there are 

That touch each other to tlie quick — in modes 
Which the grow world uo sense hath to perceive, 

No soul to dream of.’' 

Tuor Spirit, whose angelic hand 
Was to the harp a strong command. 

Called the submissive strings to wake 
In glory for this Maiden’s sake, 

Say, Spirit ! whither hath she fled 
To hide her jwor afflicted head ? 

What mighty forest in its gloom 
Enfolds her ? — is a rifted tomb 
W itbin the wilderness her seat ? 

Some island which the Avild waves beat — to 
Is that the Sufferer’s last retreat ? 

Or some aspiring rock, that shrouds 
Its ]x*rilous front in mists and clouds ? 
High-climbing rock, Ioav sunless dale, 

Sea, desert, what do these avail ? 

Oh bike her anguish and her fears 
Into a deep reeess of years ! 

’T is done ; — desjwil and desolation 
O’er Rylstone’s fair domain have blown; 
Pools, terraces, and walks are sown ao 
With weeds; the bowers are overthrown. 
Or have given Avay to sIoav mutation. 
While, in their ancient habitation 
The Norton name hath been unknown. 

The lordly Mansion of its pride 
Is stripped ; the ravage hath spread wide 
Through park and field, a })erishing 
That inoeks the gladness of the Sprmg I 
And, Avith this silent gloom agreeing, 
Appears a joyless human Being, 30 

Of asjx'ct such as if the waste 
Were under her dominion placed. 

Upon a primrose hank, her throne 
Of quietness, she sits alone; 
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Among the ruins of a wood, 

Erewhile a covert bright and green, 

And where full many a brave tree stood, 
Tliat used to spread its boughs, and ring 
With the sweet bird’s carolling. 

Behold her, like a virgin Queen, 40 

Neglecting in imperial state 
These outward images of fate, 

And carrying iuwartl a serene 
And perfect sway, through many a thouglit 
Of chance and cliange, that hath been 
brought 

To the subjection of a holy, 

Though stern and rigorous, melancholy ! 
The like authority, with grace 
Of awfulness, is in her face, — 

There hath she fixed it; yet it seems 50 
To o’ei*shadow by no native I'ight 
That face, which cannot lose the gleams, 
Lose utterly the tender gleams. 

Of gentleness and meek delight, 

And loving-kincbiess ever bright: 

Such is her sovereign mien: ~ her dress 
(A vest with woollen cincture tied, 

A hood of mountain-wool undyod) 

Is homely, — fashioned to express 
A wandering Pilgrim’s humbleness. ()f* 

And she hath wandered, long and far, 
Beneath the light of sun and star; 

Hath roamed in trouble and in grief. 
Driven forward like a withered leaf, 

Yea like a ship at random blown 
To distant jdaees and unknown. 

But now she dar(\s to seek a liaven 
Among her native wilds of Craven; 

Hath seen again her Father’s roof, 

And put her fortitude to proof; 70 

The mighty sorrow hatli been borne, 

And she is thoroughly forlorn: 

Her soul doth in itself stand fast, 

Sustained by memory of the past 
And strength of Reason; held above 
The infirmities of mortal love; 

Undaunted, lofty, calm, and stable, 

And awfully impenetrable. 

And so — beneath a mouldered tree, 

A self-surviving leafiess oak 80 

By unregarded ago from stroke 
Of ravage saved — sate Emily . 

There did she rest, with head reclined, 
Herself most like a stately Hower, 

(Such have I seen) whom chance of birth 
Hath separated from its kind. 

To live and die in a shady bower, 

Single on the gladsome earth. 


When, with a noise like distant thunder, 
A troop of deer came sweeping by; 90 
And, suddenly, behold a wonder ! 

For One, among those rushing deer, 

A single One, in mid career 
Hath stopped, and fixed her large full 
eye 

Upon the Lady Emily; 

A Doe most beautiful, clear-white, 

A radiant creature, silver-bright ! 

Thus cheeked, a little while it stayed; 

A little thoughtful pause it made; 

And then advanced with stcalth-like pace, 
Drew softly near her, and more new — loi 
Looked round — but saw no cause for 
fear; 

So to ht‘r feet the Creature came, 

And laid its liead upon her knee. 

And looked into the Lady’s face, 

A look of ]>ure benignity, 

And fond uiuloudecl memory. 

It is, thought Emily, the same. 

The \ ery Doe of other years ! — 
j I'he jdcading look the Lady viewed, uo 
! And, by her gushing thoughts subdued, 
i She melted into t(*ars — 
j A ilood of t(‘arN, that fiowed aptice, 

Upon the liaj)py Cr(‘ature’s face. 

Oh, moment ever blest ! () Pair 
Belovtal of I leaven, Heaven’s chosen care, 
This was for you a precious greeting; 

I And may it prove a fruitful meeting ! 
fJoiiied are tliey, and the .sylvan Doe 
Can .slu‘ depart ? can slie for(*go 120 

The Lady, once her jdayful peer, 

And now lier sainted Mistress dear ? 

And will not Emily receive 
This lovely elironieler of things 
Long })ast, deliglits and sorrowings ? 

Lone Sufferer ! will not she believe 
The promise in that speaking ftme; 

And welcome, as a gift of grace, 

The saddest thought the Creature brings ? 

That day, the first of a re-iiiiion 130 
Which wa.s to teem with high eominunion, 
7 ’hat day of balmy April weather, 

TlH‘y ta-rri(ul in the wood together. 

And when, ere fall of evening dew, 

She from lier sylvan haunt withdrew, 

The Wliite Doe tracked with faithful pace 
The Lady to her dwelling-place; 

That nook where, on paternal ground, 

A habitation she had found, 

The Master of whose humble board 140 
Once owned her Father for his Lord ; 
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A hut, by tufted trees defended, 

Where Rylstone brook with Wliarf is 
blended. 

When Einily by morning light 
Went forth, the Doe stood there in sight. 
She shrunk: — with one frail shock of pain 
Received and followed by a prayer, 

She saw the Creature once agjiin; 

Shun will she not, she feels, will bear; — 
But, wheresoever she looked round, 150 
All now was trouble-haunted ground; 

And therefore now slie deems it good 
Once more this restless nt‘iglibourhood 
To leave. — Uuwooed, yet uiiforbidden, 

The White Doe followed u]) the vale, 

Up to another cottage, hidden 
In the deep fork of Amerdale; 

And there may Emily restore 
Herself, in sjK)ts unsecui before. 

— Why tell of mossy rock, or tree, 160 
By lurking Dernbrook’s ])athless side. 
Haunts of a strengthening amity 

That calmed her, cliecrcd, and fortified ? 
F'or she hath ventured n(»w to read 
Of time, and plaetj, and thought, and 
deed — 

Endless liistory that lies 
In her silent Follower’s eyes; 

Who with a power like human reason 
Discerns the fsivourabli' s(*ason, 

Skilled to approach or to retire, — 170 

From looks (*-onceiving her desire; 

From look, de])ortment, voice, or mien, 
That vary to the lu'art witliin. 

If she too passionately wreatlied 
Her arms, or over-deeply breathed, 

Walked (|ui(!k or slowly, every moml 
In its degree was umlerstood ; 

Then well may their accord b(* true, 

And kindliest intercourse ensue. 

— Oh ! surely ’twas a genth‘ rousing 180 
When she by smldeii glim}>se es]ned 

The White Doe on tlie mounbiin browsing, 
Or in the meadow wandered wide I 
How pleased, when down tin* Straggler sank 
Beside her, on some sunny bank ! 

How soothed, when in thick bower enclosed, 
They, like a nested pair, re]>osed ! 

Fair Vision I when it crossed the Maid 
Within some rocky cavern laid, 

The dark cave’s portal gliding by, i9(, 

White as whitest cloud on high 
Floating through the azure sky. 

— What now is left for pain or fear ? 

That Presence, dearer and more dear. 


While they, side by side, were straying, 
And the shepherd’s pipe was playing, 

Did now a very gladness yield 
At morning to the dewy field, 

And with a deeper peace endued 
The hour of moonlight solitude. aoo 

With her CoTiijjanion, in such frame 
Of mind, to Rylstone back she came; 

And, ranging through the wasted groves. 
Received tlie memory of old loves. 
Undisturbed and uiidistrest, 

Into a soul which now was blest 
With a soft spring-day of holy, 

Mild, and grateful, melancholy: 

Not simless gloom or unenlightened. 

But by tender fancies brightened. 210 

When the bells of Rylstone played 
Their sabbath music — “ U|rf apDr ! 
That was the sound they seemed to speak; 
Inscriptive legend which I ween 
May on those holy bells be seen, 

That legend and her (Iraiidsire’s name; 

And oftentimes the Lady meek 
Had in her childhood read the same; 

Words which she sliglited at that day; 

But now', w'heii such sad change was 

WTOUght, 220 

And of that lonely name she thought — 
The bells of Rylstone seemed to sa}*, 

While she sate listening in the* shade. 

With vocal music, “ u» apbe;” 

.\nd all the hills w'ere glad to bear 
Their part in this effectual piuyer. 

Nor lacked she Reason's firmest power; 
But w'ith the White Doe at her side 
Up would she climb to Norton Tower, 

And theiu*e look round her far and wide, 230 
Her fate there measuring; — all is stilled, — 
The weak One hath subdued her heart; 
Behold Ihe prophecy fulfilled, 

Fullilled, and she suslaius her pirt ! 

But here Inn* Brother’s words have failed; 
Here hath a milder doom prevailed; 

That she, of him and all bereft, 

Hath yet this faithful Partner left; 

This one Associate, that ilis])roves 
His w'ords, remains for her, and loves. 240 
If tears are shed, they do not fall 
For loss of him — foi* one, or all ; 

Yet, sometimes, sometimes doth she weep 
Moved gently in her soul’s soft sleep; 

A few tears dowui her cheek descend 
For this her last and living Friend. 

Bless, tender Hearts, their mutual lot, 
And bless for both this savage spot; 
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Which Emily doth sacred hold 
For reasons dear and manifold — aso 

Here hath she, here before her sight, 

Close to the summit of this height, 

The grassy rock-encircled Pound 
In which the Creature first was found. 

So beautiful the timid Thrall 
(A spotless Youngling white as foam) 

Her youngest Brother brought it home; 

The youngest, then a lusty boy, 

Bore it, or led, to Rylstonc-hall 
With heart brimful of pride and joy ! 260 

But most to Bolton’s s{icred Pile, 

On favouring nights, slie loved to go; 

There ranged tlmougli cloister, court, and 
aisle, 

Attended by the soft-paced Doe; 

Nor feared she in the still moonshine 
To look uiK>n Saint Mary’s shrine; 

Nor on the lonely turf that showed 
Where Francis slept in his last abode. 

For that she came ; there oft she sate 
Forlorn, but not disconsolate: 270 

And, when she from the abyss returned 
Of thought, she neither shrunk nor 
mourned ; 

Was happy that she lived to greet 
Her mute Companion as it lay 
In love and pity at her feet; 

How happy in its turn to meet 
The recognition ! the mild glance 
Beamed from that gracious countenance ; 
Communication, like the ray 
Of a new morning, to the nature 280 

And prospects of the inferior Ci'cature ! 

A mortal Song we sing, by dower 
Encouraged of celestial power; 

Power which the viewless Spirit shed 
By whom we were first visited ; 

Whose voice we heard, whose hand and 
wings 

Swept like a breeze the conscious strings, 
When, left in solitude, erewhile 
We stood before this ruined Pile, 

And, quitting unsubstantial dreams, 290 
Sang in this Presence kindred themes; 
Distress and desolation spread 
Through human hearts, and pleasure 
dead, — 

Dead — but to live again on earth, 

A second and yet nobler birth ; 

Dire overthrow, and yet how high 
The re-ascent in sanctity ! 

From fair to fairer; day by day 
A more divine and loftier way I i 


Even such this blessed Pilgrim trod, 

IW sorrow lifted towards her God; 

Uplifted to the purest sky 
Oi midistiu'bed mortality. 

Her own thoughts loved she; and could 
bend 

A dear look to her lowly Friend ; 

There stopped; her thirst was satisfied 
With what this imioeent spring supplied: 
Her sanction inwardly she bore, 

And stood apart from human cares: 

But to the world returned no more, 310 
Although with no unwilling mind 
Help did she give at need, and joined 
The Wharfdale ])easaiits in their prayers. 
At length, thus faintly, faintly tied 
To earth, she was set free, and died. 

Thy soul, (‘xalted Emily, 

Maid of the blasted family, 

Rose to the (lod from whom it came I 
— In Rylstone Church licr mortal frame 
Was buried by her Mother’s side. 320 

Most glorious sunset ! and a ray 
Survives — the twilight of this day — 

In that fair Creature whom the fields 
Sup|)ort, and whom the forest shields; 
Who, having filled a holy place, 

Partakes, in her degree, Heavem’s grace; 
And bears a memory and a mind 
Raised far above the law of kind; 
nauiiting tht‘ spots with lonely cheer 
Which her dear Mistress once held dear: 
Loves most what Emily loved most — 331 

The enclosiu’c of this churchyard gi'ound; 
Here w^anders like a gliding ghost, 

And every sabbath here is found; 

Comes with the people w'hen the bells 
Are heard among the moorhuid dells, 

Finds entrance through yon arch, where 
way 

Lies open on the sabbath-day; 

Here walks amid the mournful waste 
Of prostrate altars, shrines defaced, 340 
And floors encumbered with rich show 
Of fret-work imagery laid low; 

Paces softly, or makes luilt, 

By fractured cell, or tomb, or vault; 

By plate of monumental brass 
Dim-gleaming among weeds and grass, 
And sculptured Forms of Warriors brave: 
Btit chiefly by that single grave, 

That one sequestered hillock green. 

The pensive visitant is seen. 350 

There doth the gentle Creature lie 
With those adversities unmoved; 
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Calm spectacle, by earth and sky 
111 their benignity approved I 
And aye, inethinks, this hoary Pile, 
Subdued by outrage and decay. 
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Looks down upon her with a smile, 

A gracious smile, that seems to say — 

“ Thou, thou art not a Child of Time, 

But Daughter of the Eternal Prime ! ” 360 


THE FORCE OF PRAYER 

OR, THE FOUNDING OF BOLTON PRIORY 
A TRADITION 
1807. 181 5 

An Appendage to the “ White Doe.” My 
friend, Mr. Rogers, has also written on the 
subject. The story is preserved in Dr. Whit- 
aker^s Jli story of Craven — a topographical 
writer of first-rate merit in all that concerns 
the pa.st ; hut such was his aversion from the 
modern spirit, as shown in the spread of iiianti- 
factories in those districts of which he treats, 
that his readers are left entirely ignorant both 
of the progress of these arts and their real 
bearing upon the comfort, virtues, and happi^ 
ness of the inhabitants. While w.andering 
on foot through the fertile valleys and over | 
the moorlands of the Apenniiu* that divides 
Yorkshire from Lancashire, I used to be de- 
lighted with obst'rving the number of .substan- 
tial cottages that had sprung up 011 every side, 
each having its little plot of fertile ground won 
from the surrounding waste. A bright and 
warm fire, if needed, was always to he found 
in these dwellings. The fatlier was at his 
loom ; the children looked healthy and happv. 

Is it not to be feared that the increase «)f 
mechanic power has done away with many 
of these ble.ssingH, and substituted many evils ? 
Alas! if these evils grow, how are they to bo 
checked, and where is the remedy to he found ? 
Political economy will not supply it; that is 
certain, w'e must look to something deeper, 
purer, and higher. 

j^bat ifi 500I1 for a bootlcitfrf bene 7 ” 

With these dark w'ords begins iny Tale; 

And their meaning is, whence can comfort 
spring 

When Prayer is of no avail ? 

“ l^bat in 000b for a bootlenn bene 7 ” 

The Falconer to the Lady said; 

And she made answer ** endless sorrow ! ” 
For she knew that her Son was dead. 

She knew it by the Falconer’s Avords, 

And from the look of the Falconer’s eye; to 


And from the love which was in her soul 
For her youthful Romilly. 

— Young Romilly through Barden woods 
Is ranging high and low ; 

And holds a greyhound m a leash, 

To let slip upon buck or doe. 

The pair have reached that fearful chasm, 
How^ tempting to bestride ! 

For lordly Wharf is there pent in 
With rocks on either side. 20 

This striding-plaee is called The Strid, 

A name wdiich it took of yore: 

A thousand years hath it borne that name, 
And shall a thousand more. 

I And hither is yoimg Romilly come, 

And wdiat may now forbid 

That he, perhaps for the limulrcdth time, 

Shall bound across The Strip ? 

He sprang in glee, — for what cared he 
That the river was strong, and the rocks 
W'ere steep ? — 30 

But the greyhound in the leash hung back, 
And checked him hi his leap. 

The Boy is in the arms of Wharf, 

And strangled l>y a merciless force; 

For never more was young Romilly seen 
Till he rose a lifeless corse. 

Now^ there is stillness in the vale, 

And long, nnsjieaking, sorrow: 

Wharf shall be to pitying hearts 
A name more sad than Yarrow. 40 

If for a lover the Lady wept, 

A sola(‘e she might borrow' 

From death, and from the passion of 
deal h ; — 

Old Wharf might heal her sorrow. 

She weeps not for the wedding-day 
Which was to be to-morrow: 

Her hope was a further-looking hope, 

And hers is a mother’s sorrow. 
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He was a tree that stood alone, 

And proudly did its branches wave; 50 
And the root of this delightful tree 
Was in her husband grave ! 

Long, long in darkness did she sit, 

And her first words were, Let there be 
In Bolton, on the field of Wharf, 

A stately Priory 1 

The stately Priory was reared; 

And Wharf, as he moved along, 

To matins joined a mournful voice, 

Nor failed at evensong. 60 

And the Lady prayed in lieaviness 
That looked not for relief ! 

But slowly did her succour come. 

And a patience to her grief. 

Oh ! there is never sorrow of heart 
That shall lack a timely end. 

If but to God we tiu*n, and ask 
Of Him to be our friend ! 


COMPOSED WHILE THE AUTHOR 
WAS ENGAGED IN WRITING A 
TRACT OCCASIONED BY THE 
CONVENTION OF CINTRA 

1808. 1815 

Not ’mid the world’s vain objects that en- 
slave 

The free-born Soul — that W orld wdiose 
vaunted skill 

In selfish interest perverts the will. 

Whose factions lead astray the wise and 
brave — 

Not there; but in dark wood and rocky cave. 

And hollow vale which foaming torrents fill 

With omnipresent murmur as they rave 

Down their steep beds, that never shall be 
stHl; 

Here, mighty Nature ! in this school sub- 
lime 

I weigh the hopes and fears of suffering 
Spain; 

For her consult the auguries of time, 

And through the Inunaii heart explore my 
way; 

And look and listen — gathering, whence I 

Triumph, and thoughts no bondage can re- 
strain. 


COMPOSED AT THE SAME TIME 
AND ON THE SAME OCCASION 

1808. 1815 

I DROPPED my pen; and listened to the 
Wind 

That sang of trees uptorn and vessels 
tost — 

A midnight harmony; and wholly lost 
, To the general sense of men by chains con- 
I fined 

Of business, care, or pleasure ; or resigned 

To timely sleep. Thought I, the impas- 
sioned strain. 

Which, without aid of numbers, I sustain. 

Like acceptation from the World will find. 

Yet sonu* with a]>prehensive ear shall drink 

A diige devoutly breathed o’er sorrows 
past ; 

j And to the attendant promise wdll give 
heed — 

I The propheey, — like that of this wild blast, 
i Which, while it makes the heart with sad- 
I iu‘ss shrink, 

I Tells also of bright calms that shall suc- 
ceed. 


GEORGE AND SARAH GREEN 
1808. 1839 

Who weeps for strangers ? Many wept 
For George and Sarah Green; 

Wept for that pair’s unhappy fate, 

\N'hose grave may liere be seen. 

By night, ujk)!! these stormy fells, 

Did wife and husband roam; 

Six little ones at Iioinc had left, 

And could not find that home. 

For any dwelling-place of man 

As vainly did they seek. 10 

He perish’d ; and a voice was heard — 

The widow’s lonely sliriek. 

Not many steps, and she was left 
A body without life — 

A few short steps were the chain that bound 
The husband to the wife. 

Now do those sternly-featured hills 
Look gently on this grave; 

And quiet now are the depths of air. 

As a sea without a wave. 20 
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But deeper lies the heart of peace 
In quiet more profound; 

The heart of quietness is here 

Within this churchyard boimd. 

And from all agony of mind 
It keeps them safe, and far 

From fear and grief, and from all need 
Of sun or guiding sUr. 

O darkness of the grnve ! how deep. 
After that living night — 

That last and dreary living one 
Of sorrow and affright ? 

0 sacred marriage-bed of death, 

That keeps thorn side by side 

In bond of }Miace, in bond of love, 

That may not be untied ! 


HOFFER 
1 809. 1815 

Of mortiil parents is the Tlt'i’o born 
By whom the iin<lauuted dVrolese arc led ? 
Or is it TelFs great Spirit, from the deiul 
Returned to animate an age forlorn ? 

He comes like Pluebus through the gates 
of morn 

When dreary darkness is discomfited, 

Yet mark Ids modest state ! upon Ids head, 
That simple crest, a heron’s ]dum(‘, is worn. 
O LilKU’ty ! they shigger at tlu^ sliock 
From van to rear -and with one mind 
would flee, 

But half their host is buried: — rock on rock 
Descends: — beneath this godlike Warrior, 
sec ! 

Hills, torrents, woods, embodi(id to bcmock 
The Tyrant, and confound his cruelty. 


“ADVANCE — COME FORTH 

FROM THY TYROLEAN GROUND ” 

1809. 1815 

Advance — come forth from thy Tyrolean 
ground, 

Dear Liberty ! stern Nymph of soul un- 
tamed; 

Sweet Nymph, O rightly of the mountains 
named ! 

Through the long chain of Alps from mound 
to mound 


And o’er the eternal snows, like Echo, 
bound; 

Like Echo, when the hunter train at dawn 
Have roused her from her sleep: and for- 
est-lawn. 

Cliffs, woods and caves, her viewless steps 
resound 

And babble of her pastime I — On, dread 
Power ! 

With such invisible motion speed thy flight, 
Through hanging clouds, from craggyheight 
to height. 

Through the green vales and through the 
luudsman’s bower — 

That all the Alps may gladden in thy might, 
Here, there, and in all places at one hour. 

FEELINGS OF THE TYROLESE 
1809. 1815 

The Land we from our fathers had in trust, 
And to our ehildren will transmit, or die: 
This is our maxim, this our piety; 

And God and Nature say that it is just. 
That which we n'ould perform hi arms — we 
must ! 

We read the dictate in the. infant’s eye; 

In the wife’s smih*; and in the placid sky; 
And, at our amid the silent dust 
Of them that wi*i‘e before us. — Sing aloud 
Old songs, the precious music of the heart I 
Give, herds and flocks, your voices to the 
wind ! 

While we go forth, a self-devoted crowd, 
With weapons grasped in fearless hands, to 
assert 

Our virtue, and to vindicate mankind. 


ALAS ! WHAT BOOTS THE LONG 
LABORIOUS QUEST” 

180Q. 1815 

Alas ! what boots the long laborious quest 
Of moral prudence, souglit through good 
and ill; 

Or pains ab.struse — to elevate the will, 
And lead ns on to that transcendent rest 
Where every jttission shall the sway attest 
Of Reason, seated on her sovereign hill; 
What is it hut a vain and curious skill, 

If sapient Germany must lie deprest, 
Beneath the brutal sword ? — Her haughty 
Schools 
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Shall blush; and may not we with sorrow 
say — 

A few strong instincts and a few plain 
rules, 

Among the herdsmen of the Alps, have 
wrought 

More for mankind at this unhappy day 

Than all the pride of intellect and thought ? 


“AND IS IT AMONC; RUDE 
UNTUTORED DALES” 

1809. 1815 

And is it among rude imtutored Dales, 
There, and there only, that the heart is 
true ? 

And, rising to repel or to subdue, 

Is it by rocks and woods that man prevails ? 
Ah no ! though Nature’s dread protection 
fails, 

There is a bulwark in the soid. This knew 
Iberian Burghers when the sword they drcAv 
In Zaragoza, naked to the gales 
Of fiercely-breathing war. The truth was 
felt 

By Palafox, and many a brave comjieer, 
Like him of noble birth and noble mind ; 
By ladies, meek-eyed women without fear; 
And wanderers of the street, to whom is 
dealt 

The bread which without industry they 
find. 


“O’ER THE WIDE EARTH, ON 
MOUNTAIN AND ON PLAIN” 

1809. 1815 

O’er the wide earth, on mountain and on 
plain, 

Dwells in the affections and the soul of man 

A Godhead, like the universal Pan ; 

But more exalted, with a brighter train: 

And shall his bounty be disjMjnsed in vain, 

Showered equally on city and on fitdd, 

And neither hoi)e nor steadfast promise 
yield 

In these usurping times of fear and pain ? 

Such doom awaits us. Nay, forbid it 
Heaven ! 

We know the arduous strife, the eternal 
laws 

To which the triumph of all good is given, 

High sacrifice, and labour without pause. 


Even to the death: — else wherefore should 
the eye 

Of man converse with immortality ? 

ON THE FINAL SUBMISSION OF 
THE TYROLESE 

1809. *8^5 

It was a moral end for which they fought; 

Else how, Avhen mighty Thrones were put to 
shame, 

Could they, poor Shepherds, have preserved 
an aim, 

A resolution, or enlivening thought ? 

Nor hath that moral good been vainly 
sought; 

For in their m.agnanimity and fame 

Powers have they left, an impulse, and a 
claim 

Which neither can be overturned nor 
bought. 

Sleep, Warriors, sleep ! among your hills 
repose, ! 

We know that ye, beneath the stem control 

Of awful prudence, keep the unvanquished 
soul: 

And when, im]>atient of her guilt and woes, 

Europe breaks forth ; then, Shepherds ! shall 
y(‘ rise 

For perfect triumph o’er your Enemies. 


i “HAIL, ZARAC^OZA! IF WITH 
UN WET EYE” 

1809. 1815 

Hail, Zaragoza ! If with unwet eye 
We can apjiroach, thy sorrow to behold, 
Yet is the lu'art not pitiless nor cold; 

Such spt‘ctacle demands not tear or sigh. 
These (h‘solate remains ai*e trophies high 
Of more than martial courage in the breast 
Of peaceful civic virtue: they attest 
niy matchless worth to all posterity. 

Blood fiowed before thy sight without 
remorse ; 

Disea.se consumed thy vitals; War up- 
heaved 

The ground beneath thee with volcanic 
force : 

Dread trials ! yet encountered and sus- 
tained 

Till not a wreck of help or hope remained, 
And law was from necessity received. 
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“ SAY, WHAT IS HONOUR ? — »T IS 
THE FINEST SENSE” 

1809. 1815 

Say, what is Honour ? — T is the hnest 
sense 

Of justice which the human mind can 
fi*ame, 

Intent each lurkiiij^ frailty to disclaim, 

And guard the way of life from all offence 
Suffered or done. When lawless violence 
Invades a Realm, so pressed that in the 
scale 

Of perilous war her weightiest armicis fail, 
Honour is htipeful elevation, — w hence 
Glory, and triumph. Yet witli politic skill 
Endangered States may yield to terms 
unjust; 

Stoop their proud heads, but not unto the 
dust — 

A Foe’s most favourite purpose to fulfil: 
Happy occasions oft by self-mistrust 
Are forfeited; but infamy doth kill. 

“THE MARTIAL COURAGE OF A 
DAY IS VAIN ” 

1809. 1S15 

The martial courage of a day is vain. 

An empty noise of death the battle’s roar, 
If vital hope be wanting to restore. 

Or fortitude be wanting to sustain, 

Armies or kingdoms. We liave lieard a 
strain 

Of triumph, how the labouring Danube bore 
A weight of hostile corses; drenched with 
gore 

Were the wide fields, the hamlets hca|)ed 
with slain. 

Yet see (the mighty tumult overpast) 
Austria a daughter of lier Throne hath sold ! 
And her Tyrolean Champion we behold 
Murdered, like one ashore by shipwreck cast, 
Murdered without relief. ()h ! blind as bold. 
To think that such fissurance can stiind fast ! 

“BRAVE SCHILL! BY DEATH 
DELIVERED” 

1809. ^^^^5 

Brave Schill ! by death delivered, take 
thy flight 

From Prussia’s timid region. Go, and rest 


With heroes, ’mid the islands of the Blest, 
Or in the fields of empyrean light. 

A meteor wert thou crossing a dark night: 
Yet shall thy name, conspicuous and sub- 
lime, 

Stand in the spacious firmament of time, 
Fixed as a star: such glory is thy right. 
Alas ! it may not be: for earthly fame 
Is Fortum* ’s frail dcj)cndant; yet there lives 
A Judge, who, as man claims by merit, 
gives; 

To whose all-pondering mind a noble aim. 
Faithfully kept, is as a noble deed; 

In whose pure sight all virtue doth suc- 
ceed. 


“CALL NOT THE ROYAL SWEDE 
UNFORTUNATE ” 

1809. 1815 

Cai.l not the royal Swede unfortimate, 
Who never did to Fortune bend the knee; 
Who slighted fear; rejected steadfastly 
Temptation; and whose kingly name and 
state 

I Have “ perished by his choice, and not his 
fate!” 

Hence lives He, to his imier self endeared; 
And hence, wherever virtue is revered. 

He .sits a more exalted Potentiite, 

Throm‘d in the hearts of men. Should 
Heaven ordain 

That this great Servant of a righteous cause 
Must still havt^ sad or vexing thoughts to 
endure. 

Yet may a symjmthising spirit jiause. 
Admonished by these truths, and quench 
all pain 

In thankful joy and gratulation pure. 


“LOOK NOW ON THAT ADVEN- 
TURER WHO HATH PAID” 

180C). 1815 

Look now on that Adventurer who hath 
paid 

His vows to P'ortune; who, in cruel slight 
Of virtuous hope, of liberty, and right, 
Hath follow^ed wheresoe’er a way was made 
By the blind Goddess, — ruthless, undis- 
mayed; 

And so hath gained at length a prosperous 
height. 
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Ronnd which the elements of worldly 
might 

Beneath his haughty feet, like clouds, are 
laid. 

O joyless power tluit stands by lawless 
force ! 

Curses are his dire portion, scorn, and hate, 

Internal darkness and uiuiuiet breath; 

And, if old judgments keep their sacred 
coiu’se. 

Him from that height sln\ll Heaven pre- 
cipitate 

By violent and ignominious death. 


‘MS THERE A POWER THAT CAN 
SUSTAIN AND CHEER 

iSof;. 1815 

Is there a power that can sustfim and cheer 
The captive chieftain, by a tyrant's doom, 
Forced to descend into his destined tomb- 
A dmigeon dark ! where he must \saste the 
year, 

And lie cut otf from all his heart holds 
dear; 

What time his injured country is a stage 
Whereon deliberate Valour and the rage 
Of righteous Vengeance side by sid(* a}>- 
jHiar, 

Filling from morn to niglit tlie heroii' scene 
With deeds of hope and evcudastiiig 
praise : — 

Say can he think of tliis with mind serene 
And silent fetters? Yes, if visions bright 
Shine on his soul, reflected from the; days 
When he himself was tried in (*p<»u light 


With new-born hope. Unbounded is the 
might 

Of martyrdom, and fortitude, and right. 
Hark, how thy Country triumphs ! — Smil- 

ingly 

The Eternal looks upon her sword that 
gleams. 

Like his own lightning, over mountains 
high. 

On rampart, and the banks of all her 
streams. 


“IN DUE OBSERVANCE OF AN 
ANCIENT RITE” 

1810. 1815 

In due observant'e of an ancient rite. 

The rude Kiscjiyaiis, when their children lie 

Dead in the sinless time of infancy, 

Attire ilu' piaccd’ul corse in vestments 
white; 

And, in lik(‘ sign of eloiulless triumph 
bright, 

Tlu'v hiiul tht‘ unoffending creature’s brows 

With hap])y garlands of tlie pure white 
ros(‘: 

Then do a festal company unite 

In ehoral song; and, while the uplifted 
cross 

Of flesus goes Ixdore, the child is borne 

Uneov(‘ved to his grave: ’t is closed, — her 
loss 

The Mother then mourns, as she needs 
must inoiirn; 

But soon, thrr)ngh Christian faitli, is grief 
sulxlued ; 

And joy retnnis, to brighten fortitude. 


“AH! WHERE IS PALAFOX? NOR 
TONGUE NOR PEN” 

1810. 1815 

Ah ! where is Palafox ? Nor tongue nor 
I)en 

Reports of him, his dwelling or his grave ! 

Does yet the nnheard-of vessel ride the 
wave ? 

Or Ls she swallowed up, remote from ken 

Of pitying human nature ? Once again 

Methinks that we shall hail thee, Champion 
brave, 

Redeemed to baffle that imperial Slave, 

And through all Europe cheer desponding 
men 


FEELINGS OF A NOBLE BIS- 
I CAYAN AT ONE OF THOSE 
! FUNERALS 

I 1810. 1815 

1 Yet, yet, Biscayans ! wc must meet our 
I Foes 

i With firmer soul, yet labour to regain 
j Our aiiei^nt freedom; else ’twere worse 
than vain 

To gathei* round the bier these festiil shows. 
A garland fashioned of the pure white rose 
Becomes not one whose father is a slave: 
Oh, bear the infant covered to his grave I 
These venerable mountains now enclose 
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A people sunk in apathy and fear. 

If this endure, farewell, for us, all good I 

The awful light of heavenly uinoeenee 

Will fail to illuminate the infant’s bier; 

And guilt and shame, from which is no 
defence, 

Descend on all that issues from our blood. 

ON A CELEBRATED EVENT IN 
ANCIENT HISTORY 

r8io. 1815 

A Roman Master stands on Grcciiiii 
ground, 

And to the }M3ople at the Isthmian Games 

Assemble<l, He, by a herald’s voice, pro- 
claims 

The Libeuty of Gkekoe: — the words 
re bo 11 11(1 

Until all voices in one voi(*e ar(3 droAvmcd; 

Glad acclamation by which air was rent ! 

And birds, high-dying in the (‘Icmeut, 

Dro])ped to tluj earth, astonished at the 
sound ! 

Yet were tin* thoughtful grieved; and still 
that voice 

Haunts, with sad echoes, musing Fancy’s 
cur : 

Ah ! that a Conqueror^ a words should be so 
dear : 

Ah ! that a boon could shed such rapturous 

I . , 

A gift of that which is not to be given 

By all the blended powers of Earth and 
Heaven. 

UPON THE SAME EVENT 
1810. 1815 

When, far and wide, swift as the beams 
of morn 

The tidings past of servitude rejH^aled, 

And of that joy which shook the Isthmian 
Field, ‘ ^ 

The rough Ailtolians smiled with bitter 
scorn. 

“ ’T is known,” cried they, ** that he, who 
would adorn 

His envied temples with the Isthmian 
crown, 

Must either win, through effort of his 
own. 

The prize, or be content to see it worn 


By more deserving brows. — Yet so ye 
prop, 

Sons of the brave who fought at Marathon, 
Your feeble spirits ! Greece her head hath 
bowed. 

As if the wreath of liberty thereon 
Would fix itself as smoothly as a cloud, 
Which, at dove's will, descends on Pelion’s 
top.” 

j 

! THE OAK OF (iUERNICA 
1810. 1815 

The ancient oak of Guernica, says Laborde 
in liis acc<jiuit of Biscay, is .'i most venerable 
natural monument. Ferdinand and Isabella, 

1 ill the year I47(), after hearing mass in the 
' churcli of S.inta Maria rle la Antigua, repaired 
to this tree, under which they swore to the 
Biscayans to maintain their /wero,? (privileges). 
Wh;il other interest belongs to it in the minds 
of thi.s people Avill appear from the following 

SLPCOSED ADDRESS TO THE SAME 

O.VK of Guernica ! Trc(* of holier jwwer 
' Than that which in Dodoiia did enshrine 
(So faith too fondly deemed) a voice divine 
Heard from the d('])ths of its aerial 
bower -- 

How caiist thou flourish at this blighting 
hour ? 

What hope, what joy can sunshint^ bring to 
thee, 

Or the soft bre(‘zes from the Atlantic sea, 
Tlui dt*ws of morn, or April’s tender 
show(*r ? 

Stroke merciful and wtdeome would that be 
Which should extend thy branches on the 
ground, 

If never more within their shady round 
j Those loft\ -minded Law'givers shall meet, 

I Peasant and lord, in their appointed seat, 

I Guardians of Biscay’s ancient liberty. 

INDIGNATION OF A HIGH- 
MINDED SPANIARD 

1810. 1815 

We can endure that He should waste our 
lands. 

Despoil our temples, and by sword and 
flame 

Return us to the dust from which we came ; 
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Such food a Tyrant’s appetite demands: 
And we can brook the thought that by his 
hands 

Spain may be overpowered, and he possess, 
For his delight, a solemn wilderness 
Where all the brave lie dead. But, when 
of bands 

Which he will break for us he dares to 
speak, 

Of benefits, and of a future day 
When our enlightened minds shall bless his 
sway; 

Then^ the strained heart of fortitude proves 
weak; 

Our groans, our blushes, our pale cheeks 
declare 

That he has j^ower to inflict what we lack 
strength to bear. 

“AVAUNT ALL SPECIOUS 
PLIANCY OF MIND’* 

i8io. 1815 

Avaunt all specious pliancy of mind 
In men of low degree, all smooth pretence ! 
I better like a blunt indift'erence. 

And self-resjKJcting slowness, disinclined 
To win me at fb*st sight: and be there 
joined 

Patience and tein})erance with this high 
reserve, 

Honour that knows the path and will not 
swerv^e ; 

Affections, which, if put to proof, are kind ; 
And piety towards God. Such men of old 
Were England’s native growth; and, 
thi*oughout Spain 

(Thanks to high God) forests of such re- 
main: 

Then for that Country let our hopes be bold; 
For matched with these shall policy prove 
vain, 

Her arts, her strength, her iron, and her 
gold. 

“O’ERWEENING STATESMEN 
HAVE FULL LONG RELIED” 

i8ro. 1815 

O’erweenino Statesmen have full long 
relied 

On fleets and armies, and external wealth: 
But from mihin proceeds a Nation’s health ; 


Which shall not fail, though poor men 
cleave with pride 

To the paternal floor; or turn aside, 

In the thronged city, from the walks of 
gain. 

As being all unworthy to detain 
A Soul by contemplation sanctified. 

There are who cannot languish in this strife, 
Si>aniai*ds of every rank, by whom the good 
Of such high course was felt and under- 
sto(Kl; 

Who to tlieii* Country’s cause have bound a 
life 

Krewhile, by solemn consecration, given 
To labour and to prayer, to nature, and to 
heaven. 


THE FRENCH AND THE SPANISH 
GUERILLAS 

1810. 1815 

Hunger, and sultry heat, and nipping blast 
From bleak hill-top, and length of march 
by night 

Through heavy swamp, or over snow-clad 
height — 

These hardships ill-sustained, these dangers 
past, 

The roving Sjuinish Bands are reached at 
last. 

Charged, and dispersed like foam; but as 
a flight 

Of scattered (piails by signs do reunite. 

So these, — and, heard of once again, are 
chased 

With eombinations of long-praetised art 
And newly - kindled hoiM?; but they are 
fled — 

Gone are they, viewless as the buried detul; 
Where now ? — Their sword is at the Foe- 
man’s heart; 

And thus from year to year his walk they 
thwart, 

And hang like dreams aroimd his guilty bed. 
EPITAPHS 

TRANSLATED FROM CHIABRERA 

1810 

Those from Chiabrera were chiefly trans- 
lated when Mr. Coleridge was writing his 
Friend, in which periodical my “ Essay on 
Epitaphs,” written about that time, was first 
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published. For further notice of Chiabrera, 
m connection with his Epitaphs, see Musings 
at Aquapendente.*’ 

I 

1810. 1837 

Weep not,belov6d Friends ! nor let the air 
For me with sighs be troubled. Not from 
life 

Have I been taken; this is genuine life 
And this alone — the life which now 1 live 
In peace eternal; where desire and joy 
Together move in fellowshij) without end. — 
France.sco Ceni willed that, after death, 

His tombstone thus should speak for him. 
And .surely 

Small cause there is for that fond jvish of 
ours 

Long to continue in this world; a world 
That keeps not faitli, nor yet can point a 
hope 

To good, whereof itself is destitute. 

II 

1810. 1810 

Perhaps some needful service of the State 
Drew Titus from the depth of studious 
bowers, 

And doomed him to contend in faithless 
courts, 

Where gold determines between right and 
wrong. 

Yet did at length his loyalty of heart, 

And his pure native genius, lead him back 
To wait upon the bright and gi’acious 
Muses, 

Whom he had early loved. And not in 
vain 

Such course he held ! Bologna’s learned 
schools 

Were gladdened by the Sage’s voice, and 
hung 

With fondness on those sweet Nestorian 
strains. 

^There pleasure crowned his days ; and all 
his thoughts 

A roseate fragrance breathed. — O human 
life, 

That never art secure from dolorous change ! 
Behold a high injimction suddenly 
To Arno’s side hath brought him, and he 
charmed 

A Tuscan audience: but full soon was 

cidled 


To the perpetual silence of the grave. 
Mourn, Italy, the loss of him who stood 
A Champion stedfast and invincible, 

To quell the rage of literary War ! 

III 

i8ro. 1810 

O Thou who movest onward with a mind 
Intent uy>on thy way, pause, though in 
haste ! 

’T will be no fruitless moment. I was born 
Within Savona’s walls, of gentle blood. 

On Tiber’s banks my youth was dedicate 
To sacred studies; and the Roman Shep- 
herd 

Gave to my charge Urbino’s numerous 
Hock. 

Well did I watch, much laboured, nor had 
jK)wer 

To e.sca}K* from many and strange indigni- 
ties; 

Was smitten by the great ones of the 
world. 

But did not fall; for Virtue braves all 
shocks, 

Upon herself resting immoveably. 

Me did a kindlier fortune then invite 
T(» serve the glorious Henry, King of 
France, 

And in his hands I saw a higli reward 
Sti*etched out for my acceptance, — but 
Death came. 

Now, Reader, learn from this my fate, how 
false, 

llow treacherous to her promise, is the 
w^orld ; 

And trust in God — to whose eternal doom 
Must bend the sceptred Potentates of earth. 

IV 

1810. 1815 

There never breathed a man who, when 
his life 

Was closing, might not of that life reUite 
Toils long and hal’d. — The warrior will 
report 

Of wounds, and bright swords flashing in 
the field. 

And blast of trumpets. He who hath been 
doomed 

To bow his forehead in the courts of kings, 
Will tell of fraud and never-ceasing hate. 
Envy and heart-inquietude, derived 
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From intricate cabals of treacherous friends. 
I, who on shipbojird lived from earliest 
youth, 

Coul4 represent the countenance horrible 
Of the vexed waters, and the indignant 
rage 

Of Auster and Bootes. Fifty years 
Over the well-steered galleys did I rule: — 
From huge Pelorus to the Atlantic pillai’S, 
liises no mountain to mine eyes unknown; 
And the broad gulfs I traversed oft and 
oft: 

Of every cloud which in the heavens might 
stir 

I knew the force; and hence the rough 
sea’s i)ride 

Availed not to my Vessel’s overthrow. 
What noble pomp and frequent have not 1 
On regal decks beheld ! yet in the end 
1 learned that one poor moment can sufHce 
To equalise the lofty and the low. 

We sail the sea of life — a (^alni One finds, 
And One a Tempest — and, the voyage o’er. 
Death is the quiet haven of us all. 

If more of my condition ye would know, 
Savona was my birth-place, and I sprang 
Of noble parents; seventy years and three 
Lived I — then yielded to a slow disease. 

V 

l.Sio. 1837 

True is it that Ambrosio Salinero 
With an untoward fate was long involved 
In odious litigation; and full long, 

Fate hai*der still ! had he to endure assaidts 
Of racking malad} . And true it is 
That not the less a frank courageous heart 
And buoyant spirit triumplwjd over pain; 
And he was strong to follow in the steps 
Of the fair Muses. Not a coveT-t path 
Lead.s to the dear Parnassian forest ’.s shade, 
Tliat might from him be hidden; not a 
track 

Mounts to pellucid Hippocrene, but he 
Had traced its windings. — Tliis Savona 
knows, 

Yet no sepulchral honours to her Son 
She paid, for in our age the heart is ruled 
Only by gold. And now a simple stone 
Inscribed with this memorial here is raised 
By his bereft, his lonely, Chiabrera. 

Think not, O Passenger ! who read’st the 
lines, 

That an exceeding love hath dazzled me ; 


No — he was One whose memory ought to 
spread 

Where’er Permessus bears an honoured 
name. 

And live as long as its pure stream shall 
How. 

VI 

1810. 1815 

Destined to war from very infancy 
W as I, Roberto Dati, and 1 took 
In Malbi the white symbol of the Cross: 
Nor ill life’s vigorous season did I shun 
Hazard or toil; among the sands was 
seen 

Of Libya; and not seldom, on the banks 
Of wide Hungarian Danube, ’t was my lot 
"I'o hear the sanguinary trumpet sounded. 
So lived 1, and i j'pined not at such fate: 
I'his only grieves me, for it seems a wrong, 
That stri})pod of ariiLS I to my end am 
brought 

On the .soft down of my paternal home. 

Yet haply Arno shall he spared all cause 
To bluslj for me. Thou, loiter not nor 
halt 

In tliy appointed w^ay, and bear in mind 
How Heeting and how' frail is liuman life ! 

vii 

1810. 1837 

O FixnvEii of all that springs from gentle 
blood. 

And all that generous nurture breeds to 
make 

Youth amiable; O friend so true of soul 
To fair Aglaia; by what envy moved, 
Lelius ! has death cut short thy brilliant 
day 

In its .sw eet opening ? and what dire mis- 
hap 

Has from Savona torn her best delight ? 
For thee she mourns, nor e’er will cease to 
mourn; 

And, should the out-pourings of her eyes 
suffice not 

For her heart’s grief, she will entreat Se- 
beto 

Not to withhr>]d his bounteous aid, Sebeto 
Who saw thee, on his margin, yield to 
death. 

In the chaste arms of thy belovbd Love ! 
Wliat profit riches ? what does youth avail ! 
Dust are our hopes ; — I, weeping bitterly, 
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Penned these sad lines, nor can forbear to 
pray 

That every gentle Spirit hither led 
May read them, not without some bitter 
tears. 

VIII 

1810. 1815 

Not without heavy p‘ief of heart did He 
On whom the duty fell (for at tliat time 
The father sojourned in a distant land) 
Deposit in the hollow of this tomb ! 

A brother’s Child, most tenderly beloved ! | 
Francksco was the name the Youth had | 
borne, 1 

PozzonoNNKLLI liis illustrious house; 

And, Mdien beneath this stone the Corse 
was laid, 

The eyes of all Savona streamed with tears. 
Alas I the twentieth Ayml of his life 
Hiid scareely flowered: and at this early 
time, 

By genuine virtue lu' inspired a hope 
That greatly cheered his countTv: to his i 
kin 

He promised comfort; and the flattering : 

thoughts i 

Ills friends had in their fondness enter- j 

tained, I 

He suffered not to languish or decay. 

Now is there not good reason to break ' 
forth I 

Into a passionate lament ? — O Soul ! , 

Short while a Ih'lgriui in our iietlier world, ■ 
Do thou enjoy the calm empyreal air; 

And round this earthly toiid) let roses rise, 
An ev(’rhisting sju ing ! in memory 
Of that delightful fragrance which was j 
once 

From thy mild manners quietly exhaled. ! 


1810. 1815 

Pause, courteous Spirit ! — Ralbi suppli- 
cates 

That Tliou, with no I’cliietant voice, for 
him 

Here laid in mortal darkness, w'oiildst pre- 
fer 

A prayer to the Redeemer of the world. 

This to the dead by sacred right belongs; 

All else is nothing. — Did occasion suit 

To tell his worth, the marble of this tomb 

Would ill suffice: for Plato’s lore sublime, 


And all the wisdom of the Stagyrite, 
Enriched and beautified bis studious mind: 
With Archimedes also he conversed 
As with a chosen friend; nor did he leave 
Those laureat wreaths ungatliered '^hich 
the Nymphs 

Twine near their loved Permessus. — 
Finally, 

Himself above each lower thought uplift- 

His ears he closed to listen to the songs 
Which Sion’s Kings did consecrate of old; 
And his Ptu-messus found on Lebanon. 

A blessed Man ! who of protracted days 
Made not, as thousands do, a vulgar sleep; 
Hut truly did He live his life. Urbino, 
Take yaide in him ! — O Passenger, fare- 
well ! 


MATERNAL GRIEF 
1810. 1842 

This w as in part an overflow from the Soli- 
tary’s description of his own and his wife's feel- 
ings upon the decease of their children. (See 
Excursion, *' book III.) 

Departed C’hild ! I could forget thee 
on<*e 

Though at my bosom nursed; this woeful 

Thy dissolution brings, that in my soul 
Is present and })erpetu{illy abides 
A shadow, never, never to be disydaced 
By the returning substance, seen or touched, 
Seen by mine eyes, or clasped in my em- 
brace. 

Absence and death bow differ they I and 
Innv 

Shall 1 admit that nothing can restore 
What one short sigh so easily re- 
moved ? — 10 

Death, life, and sleey^, reality and thought, 
Assist me, (iod, their boundaries to know, 
0 teach me ealiii submission to thy Will I 
The Child she mourned had overstepped 
the y)ale 

Of Infancy, but still did breathe the air 
That sanctifies its confines, and jmrtook 
Reflected beams of that celestial light 
To all the Littlc-ones on sinful earth 
Not uiivonehsafed — a light that warmed 
and ehoered 

Those several qualities of heart and mind 20 
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Which, in her own blest nature, rooted 
deep, 

Daily before the Mother’s watchful eye. 
And not hers only, their peculiar charms 
Unfblded, — beauty, for its present self, 
And for its promises to future years, 

With not uidrequent rapture fondly hailed. 

Have you espied upon a dewy lawn 
A pair of Leverets each provoking each 
To a contiimaiice of their fearless sport, 
Two separate Creatures in their several 
gifts 30 

Abounding, but so fashioned that, in all 
That Nature prompts them to display, 
their looks, 

Their starts of motion and their fits of 
rest. 

An undistinguishable style apjxjars 
And character of gladness, as if Spring 
Lodged in their imiocent bosoms, and the 
spirit 

Of the rejoicing morning were their own ? 

Such union, in the lovely Girl maintained 
And her twin Brother, had the parent 
seen, 

Ere, pomicing like a ravenous bird of 
prey, 40 

Death in a moment parted them, and left 
The Motlier, in her turns of anguish, worse 
Than desolate ; for oft-times from the 
sound 

Of the surv'ivor's sweetest voice (dear child, 
He knew it not) and from his happiest 
looks. 

Did she extract the food of self-reproac;h. 
As one that lived ungrateful for the stay 
By Heaven afforded to uphold her maimed 
And tottering spirit. And fidl oft the Boy, 
Now first accpiainted with distress and 
grief, 50 

Shrunk from his Mother’s presence, shunned 
with fear 

Her sad approach, and stole away to find, 
In his known haunts of joy where’er he 
might, 

A more congenial object. But, as time 
Softened her pangs and reconciled the child 
To what he saw, he gradually returned, 
Like a scared Bird encouraged to renew 
A broken intercourse; and, while his eyes 
Were yet with pensive fear and gentle awe 
Turned upon her who bore him, she would 
stoop 60 

To imprint a kiss that lacked not power to 
spread 


Faint colour over both their pallid cheeks, 
And stdled his tremulous lip. Thus they 
were calmed 

And cheered; and now together breathe 
fresh air 

In open fields; and when the glare of day 
Is gone, and twilight to the Mother’s wish 
Befriends the observance, readily they join 
In walks whose boundary is the lost One’s 
grave. 

Which he with flowers hath planted, find- 
ing there 

Amusement, where the Mother does not 
miss 70 

Dear consolation, kneeling on the turf 
In prayer, yet blending with that solemn 
rite 

Of pious faith the vanities of grief; 

For such, by pitying Angels and by Spirits 
Ti*ansferrt*d to regions upon wnich the 
clouds 

Of our weak nature rest not, must be 
deemed 

I Those willing tears, and unforbidden sighs, 
I And all those tokens of a cherished sorrow, 
, Which, soothed and sw'eetened by the 
j grace of Heaven 

I As now^ it is, seems to her own fond heart, 

I Immortal as the love that gave it being. 81 

CHARACTERISTICS OF A CHILD 
THREE YEARS OLD 

1811. 1815 

Written at Allanbank, Grasmere. Picture 
of my Daughter Catharine, who died the year 
after. 

Loving she is, and tractable, though wild; 
And Innocence hath privilege in her 
To dignify arch looks and laughing eyes; 
And feats of cunning; and the pretty round 
Of trespasses, affected to provoke 
Mock-chastisement and partnership in play. 
And, as a faggot sj)arklcs on the hearth. 
Not less if unattended and alone 
Than when both young and old sit gathered 
round 

And take delight in its activity; 

Even so this happy Creature of herself 
Is all-sufficient, solitude to her 
Is blithe society, who fills the air 
With gladness and involuntary songs. 

Light are her sallies as the tnpping fawn’s 
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Forth>startled from the fern where she lay 
couched; 

Uiithought-of, unexpected, as the stir 
Of the soft breeze ruffling the meadow- 
flowers, 

Or from before it chasing wantonly 
The many-coloured images imprest 
Upon the bosom of a placid lake. 


SPANISH GUERILLAS 
i8ii. 1815 

They seek, are sought; to daily battle led, 
Shrink not, though far outnumbered by 
their Foes, 

For they have learnt to open and to close 
The ridges of grim war; and at their head 
Are captains such as erst their country 
bred 

Or fostered, self-sup|K)rted chiefs, — like 
those 

Whom hard}' Rome was fearful to oppose; 
Whose desj>ei*ate shock the Carthaginian 
fled. 

In One who lived unknown ji shepherd’s 
life 

Redoubted Viriatus breathes again; 

And Mina, nourished in the studious shade, 
With tliat great Leader vies, who, sick of 
strife 

And bloodshed, longed in cpiiet to be laid 
In some green island of the western main. 

“THE POWER OF ARMIES IS A 
VISIBLE THIN(i’’ 

1811. 1815 

The }X)wer of Armies is a visible thing, 
Formal, and circumscribed in time and 
spatic ; 

But who the limits of that power shall 
trace 

Which a brave People into light can bring 
Or hide, at will, — for freedom combating 
By just revenge inflamed ? No foot may 
chase, 

No eye can follow, to a fatal place 
Thjit power, that spirit, whether on the 
wing 

Like the strong wind, or sleeping like the 
wind 

Within its awful caves. — From year to 
year 


Springs this indi^nous produce far and near; 
No craft this subtle element can bind. 
Rising like water from the soil, to find 
In every nook a lip that it may cheer.. 


“HERE PAUSE; THE POET 

CLAIMS AT LEAST THIS 

PRAISE” 

1811. 1815 

Here pause: the poet claims at least this 
praise. 

That virtuous Liberty hath been the scope 

Of his pure song, which did not shrink from 
hope 

In the worst moment of these evil days; 

From hope, the paramomit duty that 
Heaven lays, 

For its own honour, on man’s suffering heart. 

Never may from our souls one truth de- 
pai't — 

That an accursed thing it is to gaze 

On prosperous tyrants with a dazzled eye; 

Nor — touched with due abhorrence of their 
guilt 

For whose dirt» ends tears flow, and blood 
is spilt, 

And justice labours in cxti*emity — 

Forget thy weakness, upon which is built, 

O wTctched man, the throne of tyranny ! 


EPISTLE 

TO SIR GEORGE HOWLAND BEAUMONT, 
HART. 

FROM THE SOUTH-WEST COAST OF CUMBERLAND 

iSii. 1842 

This poem opened, when first written, with a 
paragraph that has been transferred as an in- 
troduction to the first series of my Scotch 
Memorials. The journey, of wliich the first 
jiart is here described, was from Grasmere to 
Bootle on the south-west coast of Cumberland, 
the Avhole among mountain roads through a 
beautifid country ; and wc hjid fine weather. 
The verses end with our breakfast at the head 
of Yewdale in a yeoman’s house, which, like all 
the other property in that sequestered vale, has 
assed or is passing into the hands of Mr. 
antes Marshall of Monk Coniston, — in Mr. 
Knott’s, the late owner’s, time called Water- 
head. Our hostess married a Mr. Oldfield, a lieu- 
tenant in the Navy : they lived together for 
some time at Racket, where she still resides as 
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his widow. It was in front of that house, on 
the mountain side, near which stood the peas- 
ant who, while we were passing* at a distance, 
saluted us, waving a kerchief in her hand as 
described in the poem. (This matron and her 
husband were then residing at the Hackct. 
The house and its inmates are referred to in 
the fifth book of the “ Excursion,” in the pas- 
sage beginning — 

“ You behold, 

ITip:h on the breast of yon dark mountain, dark 

With stony barrenness, a shining speek." — J. C.) 

The dog wliich we met witli soon Jifter our 
starting belonged to Mr. Rowlandson, who for 
forty years was curate of Grasmere in place of 
the rector, who lived to extreme old age in a 
state of insanity. Of this Mr. R. mucli might 
be said both with reference to Iiis character, 
and the way in which he \\ as regarded by his 
parishioners. He was a man of robust frame, 
had a firm voice and authoritative manner, of 
strong natural talents, of w hich he. was him- 
self con.scious, for he lias been heard to say (it 
grieves me to add) with an oath — “If I had 
been brought up at college I should have heeu 
a bishop.” Two vices used to struggle in him 
for ma.stery, avarice and the love of strong 
drink : but avarice, as is common in like case'<, 
always got the better of its opponent ; for, 
though he was often intoxicated, it w'as never, 

I believe, at his own expense. As has been 
said of one in a more exalted station, he would ^ 
take any given quantity. I have heard a story I 
of him which is worth the telling One sum- j 
mer’s morning, our Grasmere curate, after a j 
night’s carouse in the vale of Laiigdale, on his 
return home, having reached a point near 
which the whole of the vale of Grasmere might 
he seen with the lake immediately below him, 
stepped aside and sat down <ifi the turf. After 
looking for some time at the land.seape, then in 
the perfection of its morning beauty, lie ex- 
claimed — “Good God, that I should have led 
so long such a life in su<;h a xjlace I ’’ — This no 
doubt was deeply felt by him at the time, but 
I am not authorised to say that any noticeable 
amendment followed. Penurioii.sness strength- 
ened upon him as his body grew feebler with 
age. He had purchased property and kept 
some land in his own hands, but he conld not 
find in his heart to lay out the necessary liiro 
for labourers at the proper season, and conse- 
quently he has often been seen in half-dotage 
working hi.s hay in the month of November by 
moonlight, a melancholy sight which I myself 
have witnessed. Notwithstanding all that has 
been .said, this man, on account of his talents 
and superior education, was looked up to by his 
parishioners, who, vvithout a single exception, 
lived at that time (and most of them upon 


their own small inheritances) in a state of re* 
publican equality, a condition favourable to the 
growth of kindly feelings among them, and in 
a striking degree exclusive to temptations to 
gross vice and scandalous behaviour. As a 
pastor their cuirate did little or nothing for 
them ; but what could more .strikingly set 
forth the efficacy of the Church of England 
through its Ordinances and Liturgy than that, 
in spite of the unworthiness of the minister, 
his church wiis regularly attended ; and, though 
there was not much appearance in his fiock of 
what might he called animated piety, intoxica- 
tion was rare, and dissolute morals unknown ? 
With the Bible they weri‘ for the most part 
well acquainted ; and, as w'as strikingly shown 
when tliey were under affliction, must have 
been supported and comforted by habitual be- 
I lief in those truths which it is the aim of the 
Church to inculcat(‘. — Loughrigg Tarn, This 
heanliful pool and the sunounding scene are 
minutely described in my little Rook on the 
Lakes. Sir G. II. Beaumont, in the earlier 
part of his life, w as induced, by his love of na- 
l-uro and the art of paintinf>, to take up his 
abode at Old Brutliay. about three miles from 
this spot, so that he must have seen it under 
many aspects ; and he was so much pleased 
I with it that he imrcliascd the I'arn with a 
view to build, rn*ar it, such a re.sideiice as is 
alluded to in this Epistle. Baronets and 
knights were not so common in that day {is 
now, and Sir Michael le Fleming, not liking to 
have a rivjil in that kind ol distinction so near 
him. idaimed ii sort of lordship over the terri- 
tory. and showed dispositions little in unison 
w ith those of Sir G. Beaumont, who was emi- 
mmtly a lover of jieace. The project of build- 
ing was in consequence, given up. Sir George 
retaining possession of tlie Tarn. Many years 
afterwards a Kendal trjidesmaii horn upon its 
banks applied to me for the, purchase of it, and 
accordingly it w as sold for the sum that liad 
been given for it, and the money was laid out 
j under my direi-iion upon a substantial oak 
I fence for a <*ert.;iin number of yew trees to be 
j planted in Grasmere churchyard ; two were 
planted in each enclosure, with a view to remove, 
.after a certain time, the one which throve the 
least. After several years, the stouter plant be- 
ing left, the others were taken up and placed in 
otlier parts of the same churchyard, and were 
adequately fenced at the expense and under 
the care of the late Mr. Barber, Mr. Green- 
wood, and myself ; the whole eight are now 
thriving, and are already an oriianient to a 
place which, during late years, has lo.st much 
of its rustic simplicity by the introduction of 
iron palisades to fence off family hurying- 
grounds, and by numerous monuments, some of 
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them in very bad taste ; from which this place 
of burial was in my memory quite free. See 
the lines in the sixth book of the Excursion ’’ 
beginning; — “ Green is the churchyard, beauti- 
ful and green.” The “ Epistle ” to which these 
notes refer, though written so far back as 1804, 
was carefully revised so late as 1842, previous 
to its publication. I am loth to add, that it 
was never seen by the person to whom it. is ad- 
dressed. So sensible am I of the deficiencies 
in all that I write, and so far dtK\s everything 
tliat I attempt fall short of what I wish it 
to be, that even private publication, if such a 
term may be allowed, requires more resolution 
than I can command. I have written to give 
vent to my own mind, and not witliout hope 
that, some time or other, kindred minds might 
benefit by my labours ; but I am inclined to 
believe I should never have ventured to stmd 
forth any veraes of mine to the world if it had 
not been done <jn the pressure <»f pers«in.'i,l 
occasions. Had 1 been a rich man, my produc- 
tions, like this “ Epist le,” the tragetly of the 
“ Borderers,” etc., would most likely have 
been confined to manuscript. 

Fau from our homo by Grasmoro’s (jiiiet 
Lak(‘, 

From the V^ah^’s peace wdiich all her fields 
jKirtake, 

Hero oil the bleakest point of (’umbria’s 
shore 

We sojourn stuimecl by Ocean’s eeasidoss 
roar; 

While, day by day, grim neighbour ! huge 
Bhick Comb 

Frowns deepening visibly his nativt* gloom. 
Unless, pore, banco rejecting in despite 
What on the Plain we liave of warmth and 
light, 

In his own storms he hides himstdf from 
sight. i 

Rough is the time; and thoughts, that 
would be free lo 

From heaviness, oft fly, dear Friend, to 
thee ; 

Turn from a spot where neither sheltered 
road 

Nor hedge-row screen invites my steps 
abroad; 

Where one poor PlaiH*-tree, liaviiig as it 
might 

Attained a shiture twice a tall man’s height, 
Hopeless of further growth, and brown and 
sere 

Through half the summer, stimds with top 
cut sheer, 


Like an iiiishifting weathercock which 
proves 

How cold the quarter that the wind best 
loves, 

Or like a Centinel that, evermore 20 

Darkening the window, ill defends the door 
Of this untinished house — a Fortress bare, 
Where strength has been the Builder’s only 
care ; 

Whose rugged walls may still for years 
demand 

The final polish of tlie Plastei*er’s hand. 

— This Dwelling’s Inmate more than three 

weeks space 

Anil oft a Prisoner in the cheerless place, 

I — of whose touch the fiddle would com- 
plain, 

Whose breath would labour at the flute in 
vain, 

In music all unversed, nor blessed with 
skill 30 

A bridge to copy, or to paint a mill, 

'Fired of my books, a scanty company ! 

And tiri'd of listening to the boisterous 
sea — 

Pace between door and window muttering 
rhyme. 

All old resource to cheat a fro ward time ! 
Though these dull hours (mine is it, or their 
shame ?) 

Woidd tempt me to renoimee that himible 
aim. 

— But if there be a Muse who, free to take 
Her seat niion Olympus, doth forsake 
Those lieigbts (like Pheebus when his 

golden locks 40 

lie veiled, attendant on Thessalian flocks) 
And, in disguise, a Milkmaid with her pjiil 
Trips down the jiathways of some winding 
dale ; 

Or, like a Mermaid, warbles on the shores 
To fishers mending nets beside their doors; 
Or, Pilgrim-liko, on forest moss reclined, 
(lives plaintive ditties to the lieedless wind, 
Or listims to its play among the houghs 
Above her liead and so forgets her vows — 
If such a Visitiiiit of Earth there be 50 
And she would deign this day to smile on 
me 

And aid my verse, content with local bounds 
Of natural beauty and life’s daily rounds, 
Thouglits, chances, siglits, or doings, which 
we tell 

WTthout reserve to those whom we love 
well — 
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Tb^u haply, Beaumont ! words in current 
clear 

Will flow, and on a welcome page api>ear 
Duly before thy sight, unless they perish 
hertJ. 

What shall I treat of ? News from Mona’s 
Isle? 

Such have we, but unvaried in its style; 6o 
No tales of Runagates fresh landed, whence 
And wherefore fugitive or on what pre- 
tence ; 

Of feasts, or scandal, eddyhig like the wind ! 
Most restlessly alive when most confined. 
Ask not of me, whose tongue can best ! 

api>ease I 

The mighty tumults of the House of Keys; ; 
The last year’s cup whose Ram or Heifer | 
gained, i 

What slopes are planted, or what mosses 
dmined: ' 

An eye of fancy only can T cast | 

On that proud pageant now ut hand or I 
past, 70 I 

When full five hundred boats in trim array, 
With nets and sails outspread and streamers 

gay, 

And chanted hynuis and stiller voice of 
prayer, | 

For the old Manx-harvest to the Deep re- j 
pair, . . i 

Soon as the herring-shoals at distance shine I 
Like beds of moonlight shifting on the brine, j 

Mona from our Abode is daily seen, ' 

But with a wilderness of waves between; | 

And by conjecture only can we speak 
Of aught transacted tliere in bay or creek; 
No tidings reach us thence from town or 
field, 

Only faint news her mountain sunbeams 
yield, 

And some we gather from the misty air, 
And some the hovering clouds, o ur telegraph, 
declare. ; 

But these poetic mysteries I withhold; j 

For Fimcy hath her fits both hot and cold, 1 
And should the colder fit with You be on 
When You might read, my ci'edit would be j 
gone. 

Let more substantial themes the pen 
engage, 

And nearer interests culled from the open- 
in^ sta^^e 90 

Of our migration. — Ere the welcome dawn 
Had from the east her silver star with- 
drawn, 


The Wain stood ready, at our Cottage-door, 
Thoughtfully freighted with a various store ; 
And long or ere the uprising of the Sun 
O’er dew-damped dust our journey was 
begim, 

A needful journey, under favouring skies, 
Through peopled Vales; yet something in 
the guise 

Of those old Patriai’chs when from well to 
well 

They roamed through Wastes where now 
the tented Arabs dwell. too 

Say first, to whom did we the charge 
confide, 

Who promptly undertook the Wain to guide 
Up many a sharjdy-twining road and down. 
And over many a wide hill’s craggy crown, 
Through the quick turns of many a hollow 
nook, 

And the rough bed of many an unbridged 
brook ? 

A blooming Lass — who in her better hand 
Bore a light sw'itch, her sceptre of command 
When, yet a slender Clirl, she often led. 
Skilful and bold, the horse and burthened 
uled I JO 

From the peat-yielding Moss on Gowdar’s 
head. 

What could go wrong with such a Charioteer 
For goods and chattels, or those Infants 
dear, 

A Pair who smilingly sate side by side, 

Our hope confirming that the salt-sea tide 
Whost‘ free embraces we were bound to seek, 
Would their lost strength restore and 
freshen the pale cheek ? 

Such hope did either Parent entertain 
Pacing behind along the silent lane. 

Blithe hope.s and happy musings soon 
took flight, S20 

For lo ! an uncouth melanclioly sight — 

On a gi*een bank a creature stood forlorn 
Just half protruded to the light of morn, 
Its hinder jiart concealed by hedge-row 
thorn 

The Figure called to mind a beast of prey 
Stri})t of its frightful jKiwcrs by slow decay, 
And, thougli no longer upon rapine bent, 
Dim memory keeping of its old intent. 

W e stai'ted, looked again with anxious eyes, 
And in that griesly objec.t recognise 130 
The Curate’s Dog — his long-tried friend, 
for they. 

As well we knew, together had grown 
grey. 
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The Master died, his drooping servant’s 
grief 

Found at the Widow’s feet some sad relief; 
Yet still he lived in pining discontent, 
Sadness which no indulgence could prevent; 
Hence whole day wanderings, broken 
nightly sleeps 

And lonesome watch that out of doors he 
keeps; 

Not oftentimes, I trust, as we, poor brute ! 
Espied him on his legs sustained, blank, 
mute, 140 

And of all visible motion destitute. 

So tlrnt the very heaving of his breath 
Seemed stopt, though by some other power 
than death. 

Long as we gazed upon the form and face, 

A mild domestic pity kept its place, 
Uuscared by thronging fancies of strange 
hue 

That haunted us in spite of what we knew. 
Even now I sometimes think of him as lost 
In second-sight appearances, or crost 
By spectral shapes of guilt, or to the ground, | 
On which he stood, by spells uimatunil j 
boimd, 151 j 

Like a gaunt slniggy Porter forced to 
wait 

In days of old romance at Archimago’s 
gate. 

Advancing Summer, Nature’s law ful- 
filled, 

The choristers in every grove had stilled; 
But we, we lacked not music of our own. 

For lightsome Fanny liad thus early throwui. 
Mid the gay prattle of those infant tongues, 
Some notes prelusive, from the roimd of 
songs 

With which, more zealous than the liveliest 
bird if)o 

That in wild Arden’s brakes was ever heard, 
Her work and her work’s partners she can 
cheer, 

The whole day long, and all days of the 
year. 

Thus gladdened from our own dear Vale 
we pass 

And soon approach Duma’s Looking-glass ! 
To Loughrigg-tarn, round clear and bright 
as heaven. 

Such name Italian fancy would have given. 
Ere on its banks the few grey cabins rose 
That yet disturb not its concealed repose 
More than the feeblest wind that idly 
blows. 170 


Ah, Beaumont ! when an opening in the 
roa<l 

Stopped me at once by charm of what it 
showed. 

The encircling region vividly exprest 
Withui the mirror’s depth, a world at rest — 
Sky streaked with purple, grove and craggy 
biddy 

And the smooth green of many a pendent 
field, 

And, quieted and soothed, a torrent small, 
A little daring would-be waterfall, 

One chimney smoking and its azure wreath, 
Associate all in the calm Pool beneath, 180 
With here and there a faint imperfect 
gleam 

Of water-lilies veiled in misty steam — 
What wonder at this hour of stillness deep, 
A shadowy link ’tween wakefulness and 
sleep, 

When Nature’s self, amid such blending, 
seems 

To render visible her own soft dreams. 

If, mixed with what appeared of rock, 
lawn, wood, 

Fondly embosomed in the tranquil fiood, 

A glimpse I caught of that Abode, by 
Thee 

Designed to rise in humble privacy, iqo 
A lowly Dwelling, here to be outspread, 
Like a small Hamlet, with its bashful head 
Half hid in native trees. Alas ’tis not, 
Nor ever was; 1 sighed, and left the spot 
Unconscious of its own untoward lot, 

And thought in silence, with regret too keen. 
Of unexperienced joys that might have 
been ; 

Of neighbourhood and intermingling arts, 
And golden simimer days uniting cheerful 
hearts. 

But time, irrevocable time, is flown. aoo 
And let us utter thanks for blessings sown 
And reaped — what hath been, and wliat is, 
our own. 

Not far we travelled ere a shout of glee, 
Startling us all, dispersed my reverie; 

Such shout as many a sportive echo meeting 
Oft-times from Alpine chalets sends a 
greeting. 

Whence the blithe hail ? behold a Peasant 
stand 

On high, a kerchief waving in her hand ! 
Not unexpectant that by early day 
Our little Baud would thrid this mountain 
way. 


210 
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Before her cottage on the bright hill side 
She hath advanced with hope to be descried. 
Bight gladly answering signals we displayed. 
Moving along a tract of luorning shade, 
And vocal wishes sent of like good will 
To our kind Friend high on the sunny hill — 
Luminous region, fair as if the prime 
Were tempting all astir to look aloft or 
climb; 

Only the centre of the shining cot 
With door left open makes a gloomy s|X)t, 
Emblem of those dark corners sometimes 
found 22 1 

Within the happiest breast on earthly 
ground. 

Bich prospect left behind of stream and 
vale, 

And momitain-tops, a baiTcii ridge we scale ; 
Descend, and reach, in Ycwdale’s dejiths, 
a plain 

With haycocks studded, striped with 
yellowing grain — 

An area level as a Lake and spread 
Under a rock too steep for man to tread. 
Where sheltered from the nortli and bleak 
northwest 

Aloft the Raven hangs a visible nest, 230 
Fearless of all assaults that would her 
brood molest. 

Hot sunbeams fill the steaming vale; but 
hark, 

At our approach, a jealous watch-<log’s 
bark, 

Noise that brings forth no liveried Page of 
state, 

But the whole household, that our coming 
wait. 

With Young and Old warm greetings we 
excliange, 

And jocund smiles, and toward the lowly 
Grange 

Press forward by the teasing dogs unscared. 
Entering, we find the morning meal pre- 
pared: 239 

So down we sit, though not till each had cast 
Pleased looks around the delicate repast — 
Bich cream, and snow-white eggs fresh from 
the nest, 

With amber honey from the mountain’s 
breast; 

Strawberries from lane or woodland, offer- 
ing wild 

Of children’s industry, in hillocks piled; 
Cakes for the nonce, and butter fit to lie 
Upon a lordly dish; frank hospitality 


Where simple art with bounteous nature 
vied, 

And cottage comfort shuimod not seemly 
pride. 

Kind Hostess ! Handmaid also of the 
feast, 250 

If thou be lovelier than the kindling East, 
Words by thy presence mirestrained may 
speak 

Of a perpetual dawn from brow and cheek 
Instinct with light whose sweetest promise 
lies. 

Never retiring, in thy large dark eyes, 
Dark but to every gentle feeling true, 

As if their lustre flowed from ether’s purest 
blue. 

Let me not ask what tears may have been 
wept 

By those bright eyes, what weary vigils kept, 
Beside that hearth what sighs may have 
been heaved 260 

For wounds inflicted, nor what toil relieved 
By fortitude and i»atience, and the grace 
Of heaven in pity visiting the place. 

Not unadvisedly thos(‘ stseret springs 
I 1 leave unsearehed: enough that memory 
clings, 

Here as elsewlu‘re, to notices that make 
Their own significance for hearts awake, 

To rural incidents, whose genial powers 
Filled with deliglit three summer moniing 
hours. 

More could iny pen report of grave or gay 
That through our gipsy travel cheered the 
way; " 27, 

But, bursting forth above the waves, the Sun 
Laughs at niy pains, and seems to say, “ Be 
done.” 

Yet, Beaumont, thou wilt not, I trust, re- 
prove* 

This humble offering made by Truth to 
Love, 

Nor chide the Muse that stooped to break 
a s|K*ll 

Which might have else been on me yet: — 
Farewell. 

UPON PERUSING THE FOREGOING EPIS- 
TLE THIRTY YEARS AFTER ITS COM- 
POSITION 

1841, 1842 

Soon did the Almighty Giver of all rest 
Take those dear young Ones to a fearless 
nest; 
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And in Death’s arms has long reposed the 
Friend 

For whom this simple Register was penned. 

Thanks to the moth that spared it for our 
eyes; 

And Strangers even the slighted Scroll may 
prize, 

Moved ])y the touch of kindred sympathies. 

For — save the calm, repentance sheds o’er 
strife 

Raised by remembrances of misused life, 

The light from past endeavours purely willed 

And by Heaven’s favour ha]»pily fulfilled; 

Save Iiope that we, yet bound to Earth, may 
share 

The joys of the Departed -- what so fair 

As blameless pleasure, not without some 
tears. 

Reviewed tlirougli Love’s transptirent veil 
of years ? 


UPON THE SIGHT OF A BEAU- 
TIFUL PICTURE 

rAINTEO HV SIR G. U. IiI AUMUNl, HART. 

i8fi. 1815 

This was written when we dwelt in the Par- 
sonage at Grasmere. 'I’he princii)ul features of 
the picture .are Bredoii Hill and (’loud Hill near 
('olcorton. I shall never forget tlie happy fetd- 
ing with which my heart, was filled wluiii I was 
impelled to coTnpose this Soiun‘t. resided 

only two years in this house ; and during the 
hist half of the time, w’hieh was after this 
poem had been written, we lost our two cliil- 
<lren, Thomas and (^atharine. Our sorri)\v upon 
these events often brought it to my mind, and 
cast mo upon the support to which the last line 
of it gives expression — 

** The appropriate calm of blest eternity.” 

It is scarcely necessary to add that we still 
possess the Picture. 

Praised be the Art whose subtle power 
coidd stay 

Yon cloud, and fix it in that glorions shape; 
Nor wotdd permit the thin smoke to eseajH^, 
Nor those bright sunbeams to forsake the 
day; 

Which stopped that band of travellers on 
their way, 

Ere they were lost within the shady wood; 
And showed the Bark upon the glassy flood 
For ever anchored in her sheltering bay. 


Soul-soothing Art ! whom Morning, Noon- 
tide, Even, 

Do serve with all their changeful pageantry; 

''riiou, with ambition modest yet sublime, 

Here, for the sight of mortal man, hast 
given 

To one brief moment caught from fleeting 
time 

The appropriate calm of blest eternity. 


INSCRIPTIONS 

IN THE GKOl'NDS OF COLEORTON, THE 
SEAT OF MR (rFCHtGh REAUMONT, BART., 
LEICESTERSHIRE 

i(SO(S. 1815 

III the grounds of Coleortoii these verses are 
engraved on a stone placed near the Tree, 
wliich w'jis thriving and spreading when I saw 
it in the summer of 1^41. 

The embowering rose, the acacia, and the 
pine, 

Will not unwillingly tbeir jdaee resign; 

If but the Cedar thrive that near them 
stands, 

Planted by Beaumont ’.s and by Words- 
worth's hands. 

One wooed the silent Art with studious 
pains : 

Tliese groves have heanl the Other’s |)en- 
sive strains; 

l)e^oted thus, their spii'its did unite 
By interchange of knowledge and delight. 
May Nature’s kindliest powers .sustain the 
Tree, 

And Loyc protect it from all injniy ! 

And ivhen its potent blanches, wide out- 
thrown, 

Darken the brow of this memorial Stone, 
Here may some Painter sit in future 
days, 

Some future Poet meditate his lays; 

Not mindless of that distiint age renowned 
When Inspiration hovered o’er this ground, 
The haunt of him who sang how spear and 
shield 

111 civil conflict met on Bosworth-field; 

And of that famous Youth, full soon re- 
moved 

From earth, perhaps by Shakspeare’s self 
approved, 

Fletcher’s Associate, Jonson’s Friend be- 
loved. 
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IN A GARDEN OF SIR GEORGE BEAU- 
MONT, BART. 

i8ii. 1815 

This Niche is in the sandstone-rock in the 
ixrinter-gardeu at Coleorton, which g‘arden, as 
has been elsewhere said, was made under 
our direction out of an old unsightly qiuirry. 
While the labourers were at work, Mrs. 
Wordsworth, my Sister, and I used to amuse 
ourselves occasionally in scooping^ this seat out 
of the soft stone. It is of the size, with some- 
thing of the appearance, of a Stall in a Cathe- 
dral. This inscription is not engraven, as the 
former and the two following are, in the 
grounds. 

Oft is the medal faithful to its trust 
When temples, columns, towers, are laid in 
dust; 

And ’tis a common ordinance of fate 
That things obscure and small outlive the 
great: 

Hence, when yon mansion and the flowery 
trim 

Of this fair garden, and its alleys dim. 

And all its stately trees, are passed away. 
This little Niche, unconscious of decay, 
Perchance may still survive. And be it 
known 

That it was scooped within the living 
stone, — 

Not by the sluggish and ungrateful pains 
Of labourer plodding for his daily gains, 
But by an industry that wrought in love ; 
With help from female hands, that proudly 
strove 

To aid the work, what time these walks 
and bowers 

Were shaped to cheer dark winter’s lonely 
hours. 


WRITTEN AT THE REQUEST OF SIR GEORGE 
BEAUMONT, BART., ANT) IN HIS NAME, 
FOR AN URN, PLACED BY HIM AT THE 
TERMINATION OF A NEWLY-PLANTED 
AVENUE, IN THE SAME GROUNDS 

1808. 1815 

Ye Lime-trees, ranged before this hallowed 

Urn, 

Shoot forth with lively power at Spring’s 
return; 

And be not slow a stately growth to rear 
Of pillars, branching off from year to year. 


Till they have learned to frame a darksome 
aisle; — 

That may recall to mind that awful Pile 

Where Reynolds, ’mid our country’s noblest 
dead. 

In the last sjinctity of fame is laid. 

— There, thougli by right the excelling 
Painter sleep 

Where Death and Glory a joint sabbath 
keep. 

Yet not the less his Spirit would hold 
dear 

Self-hidden praise, and Friendship’s pri- 
vate tear: 

Hence, on my patrimonial grounds, have I 

Raised this frail tribute to his memory; 

From youth a zealous follower of the Art 

That he professed; attached to him in 
heart ; 

Admiring, loving, and with grief and pride 

Feeling what England lost when Reynolds 
died. 


FOR A SEAT IN THE GROVES OF 
COLEORTON 

181I. 1815 

Beneath yon eastern ridge, the craggy 
bound, 

Rugged and high, of Charnwood’s forest 
ground 

Stand yet, but, Stranger ! hidden from thy 
view, 

The ivied Ruins of forlorn Grace Dieu; 

Erst a religious House, which day and night 

With hyniiis resounded, and the clianted 
rite: 

And when those rites had ceased, the Si)ot 
gave birth 

To honour^-ble Men of various worth: 

There, on the margin of a streamlet wild. 

Did Frain*is Beaumont S|x>rt, an eager 
child ; 

There, under sliadow of the neighbouring 
rocks, 

Sang youthful tales of shepherds and their 
flocks ; 

Unconscious prelude to heroic themes, 

Heart - breaking tears, and melancholy 
dreams 

Of slighted love, and scorn, and jealous 
rage, 

With which his genius shook the buskined 
stage. 
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Commiuiities are lost, and Empires die, 
And things of holy use unhallowed lie; 
They perish ; — but the Intellect can raise, 
From airy words alone, a Pile that ne’er 
decays. 


SONG FOR THE SPINNING 
WHEEL 

FOUNDED UPON A BELIEF PREVALENT 
AMONG THE PASTORAL VALES OF 
WESTMORELAND 

1812. 1820 

The belief on which this is founded I have 
often heard expressed by an old neighbour of 
Grasmere. 

Swiftly turn the murmuring wheel ! 
Night has brought the wcleoine hour, 
When the weary fingers ft'el 
Help, as if from faery power; 

Dewy night o’ershades the gTound; 

Turn the swift wheel round and round ! 

Now, beneath the starry sky, 

Couch the widely-scattered shei'p ; — 

Ply the pleasant labour, ply ! 

For the spindle, while they sleep, 

Runs witli speed more smooth and fine. 
Gathering up a trustier line. 

Short-lived likings may be bred 
By a glance from fickle eyes; 

But tiMu* love is like the tlu*<'ad 
Which the kindly wool supplies. 

When the fiocks are all at rest 
Sleeping on the moiuitain's breast. 


COMPOSED ON THE EVE OF THE 
MARRIAGE OF A FRIEND IN 
THE VALE OF (iRASMERE 

1812. 1815 

What need of clamorous bells, or ribands 

gay, 

These humble nuptials to proclaim or 
grace ? 

Angels of love, look down upon the place ; 

Shed on the chosen vale a sun-bright day ! 

Yet no proud gladness would the Bride 
display 

Even for such promise: — serious is her 
face, 


Modest her mien; and she, whose thoughts 
keep pace 

With gentleness, in that becoming way 
Will thank you. Faultless does the Maid 
a]>i)ear; 

No disproportion in her soul, no strife: 

But, when the closer view of wedded life 
Hath shown that nothing human can be 
clear 

From frailty, for tliat insight may the Wife 
To her indulgent Lord become more dear. 

WATER-FOWL 

OBSERVED FREQUENTLY OVER THE 
LAKES OF RVDAL AND GRASMERE 

1812. 1827 

“ Let me be allowed the aid of verse to de- 
scribe the evolutions which tliese visitants 
sometimes perform, on a fine day towards the 
close of winter." — Extract frovi the AxUhor s 
Book on the Lakes. 

Mark how the feathered tenants of the 
fio(Ml, 

With grace of motion that might scarcely 
seem 

Inferior to angelical, prolong 
Their curious pastime ! shaping in mid air 
I (And sometimes with ambitious wing tliat 
soars 

High as the level of the mountain-tops') 

A circuit ampler than the lake beneath — 
Their own domain; b\it ever, while intent 
On tracing and retracing that large round. 
Their jubilant activity evolves 
I limdreds of curves and circlets, to and fro. 
Upward and downward, progress intricate 
Yet unperplexed, as if one spirit swayed 
Their indefatigable flight. ’T is done — 
Ten times, or more, 1 fancied it had 
ceased ; 

But lo ! the vanished company again 
Ascending; they approach — I hear their 
wings. 

Faint, faint at first; and then an eager 
sound, 

Past in a moment — and as faint a^in I 
They tempt the sun to sport amid their 
plumes; 

They tempt the water, or the gleaming ice. 
To show them a fair image ; ’t is themselves, 
Their own fair forms, upon the i^immering 
plain. 
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Painted more soft and fair as they descend 
Almost to touch; — then up again aloft, 

Up with a sally and a flash of speed, 

As if they scorned both resting-place and 
rest ! 

VIEW FROM THE TOP OF BLACK 
COMB 

1813. 1815 

Mrs. Wordsworth and I, its mentioned in the 
“ Epistle to {Sir G. Beaumont,’’ lived some time 
under its shadow. 


In depth, in height, in circuit, how serene 
The spectacle, how pure I — Of Nature’s 
works, 30 

In earth, and air, and eiu’th-embracing sea, 
A revelation infuiite it seems; 

Display august of man’s inheritance. 

Of Britain’s calm felicity and power ! 


WRITTEN WITH A SLATE PEN- 
CIL ON A STONE, ON THE SIDE 
OF THE MOUNTAIN OF BLACK 
COMB 

1S13. 1815 


Tms Height a ministering Angel miglit 
select; 

For from the summit of Black Comb 
( dread name 

Derived from clouds and storms !) the 
amplest range 

Of unobstructed ])rospect may be seen 
That British ground commands : — Ionv 
dusty tracts. 

Where Trent is nursed, far southward ! 
Cambrian hills 

To the south-west, a multitudinous show; 
And, in a line of eye-sight linked with 
these, 

The hoary peaks of Scotland that give birth 
To Tiviot’s stream, to Annan, I' weed, and 
Clyde: — 

Crowding the quarter whence the sun comes 
forth 

Gigantic mountains rough with crags; be- 
neath, 

Right at the imperial station’s western base 
Main ocean, breaking audibly, and stretched 
Far into silent regions blue and pale; — 
And visibly engirding Mona’s Isle 
That, as we left the plain, before onr sight 
Stood like a lofty mount, uplifting slowly 
(Above the convex of the watery globe) 
Into clear view the cultured fields that 
streak 20 

Her habitable shores, but now ap|>ears 
A dwindled object, and submits to lie 
At the spectator’s feet. — Yon azure ridge. 
Is it a perishable cloud ? Or there 
Do we behold the line of Erin’s coast ? 
Land sometimes by the roving shepherd- 
swain 

(Like the bright confines of another world) 
Not doubtfully perceived. — Look home- 
ward now ! 


circumstance alluded to at the conclu- 
sion of these verses was told me by Dr. Sat- 
tertluvaite, who was Incumbent of Bootle, a 
small town at the foot of Black Comb. He had 
the particulars from one of the engineers who 
was employ'd in making trigonometrical sur- 
ve\.s (»f that n^gioii. 

Stay, bold Adventurer; rest awhile thy 
limbs 

On this commodious Seat ! for nmcli re- 
mains 

Of hard ascent before thou reach the top 
Of this huge Kmii»ene<‘, — from blackness 
named, 

And, to far-travelled vstorms of sea and 
laud, 

A favouiite s|x>t of tournament and war I 
Bui thee may no such boisterous visitants 
Molest; may gentle breezes fan thy brow; 
And neither cloud conceal, nor misty air 
Bedim, Die grand terraqueous spectacle, 
From centre* to eircumfereiiee, unveiled ! 
Know, if thou grudge not to prolong thy 
rest, 

That on the summit whither thou art bound, 
A geog]*aphic Labourer pitched his tent, 
With books siipjdied and in.struments of 
art, 

To measure height and distance; lonely 
task. 

Week after week pursued ! — To him was 
given 

Full many a glimpse (but sparingly be- 
stowed 

On timid man) of Nature’s processes 
Upon the exalted hills. He made report 
That once, while there he plied his studious 
work 

Within that canvas Dwelling, colours, 
lines, 
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And the whole surface of the out-spread 
map, 

Became invisible: for all around 
Had darkness fallen — unthreatened, un- 
proclairned — 

As if the golden day itself had been 
Extinguished in a moment; total gloom, 

In which he sate alone, with untdosed eyes. 
Upon the blinded mountain’s silent top ! 

NOVEMBER 1813 
iSr3. 1815 

Now that all hearts are glad, all faces 
bright, 

Our aged Sovereign sits, ta the ebb and flow 
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Of states and kingdoms, to their joy or 
woe. 

Insensible. He sits deprived of sight, 

And lamentably wrapt in twofold night, 
Whom no weak hopes deceived; whose 
mind ensued. 

Through i)erilons war, with regal fortitude, 
Peace that should claim respect from law- 
less Might. 

Dread King of Kings, vouchsafe a ray 
divine 

To his forlorn condition ! let thy grace 
r|K)n his inner soul in mercy shine; 

Permit his heart to kindle, and to embrace 
; ( Though it were only for a moment’s space) 
j The triumphs of this hour; for they are 
I Thine ! 


THE EXCURSION 

'795 i«' 4 - i «'4 

Soraothiiig must now he said of this poem, hut ohu*fly, im has been done through the whole of 
these notes, with reference to my porstinal friends, and e.speeially to her who has perseveringly 
taken them down from my dictation. Towards the close of the first book stand the lines that 
were fir.st written, beginning, Nine tedums years.” and endinj;, ‘‘ E'ust human tenant of these 
ruined walls.’’ These were composed in ’Uo at liacedown ; and for several i)assages describing 
the employment and demeanour of Mar^.iret during her atflictiou, I was indebted to observations 
mad(* in Dorsetshire, ami afterwards at Alfo\d(*ii in Som«*rsetslnre, where 1 resided in ’07 and 
’9S. The lines towards the conclusion of the fourth hook — beginning, For, the man, who, in 
this spirit,” to the words “ intellectual soul” — were in order of time composed the next, either 
at Racedown or Alfoxden, I do not remember which. The rest of the poem was written in the 
vale of (Irasinere, chiefly during our residence at Allan Bank. '^I’lie long poem on my own edu- 
cation was, together with many minor poems, eomposed while we lived at the cottage at Town- 
end. Perhaps my purposi' of jiiving an additional interest to these my poems in the eyes of my 
nearest and dearest friends niav lie promoted bv saying a ftMv words upon the character of the 
Wanderer, the Solitary, and the Pastor, and some other the persons introduced. And first, of 
tin* principal one, the Wanderer. My lamented friend Southey (for this is written a mouth after 
his decease) used to say that Inul he been born a papist, the course of life which would in all 
pnibability have been his was the one for which he was most fitted and most to his mind, — that 
of a Benedictine monk in a convent, furnished, as many once were and some still are, with an in- 
exhaustible library. Jiook's, as .appears from m.aiiy passages in hi.s w ritings, and as was evident 
to those who had o]>portunities of observing his daily life, were in fact his passion ; and wander^ 
trig, T can wdth truth affirm, was mine ; but this propensity in me wa,H happily counteracted by 
inability from want of fortune to fulfil niy wishes But, had I been horn in a class which wamld 
have deprived me of what is called a liberal education, it is not unlikely tliat, being strong in 
body, I should have taken to a way of life such as that in which my Pedlar passed the greater 

f art of his days. At all events, 1 am here culled upon freely to acknowledge that the character 
have represented in his person is chiefly an idea of what I fancied my owm character might 
have become in his circumstaiu^es. Nevei*thelesB, much of what he says and does h:ul an external 
existence that fell under my own youthful and subsequent observation. An individual named 
Patrick, by birth and education a Scotchman, followed this humble occupation for many years, 
and afterwards settled in the town of Kendal. He married a kinswoman of mv wife’s, and her 
sister Sarah was brought up from her ninth year under this j>ood man’s roof. My own imagina- 
tions I was happy to find clothed in reality, and fre.sh ones suggested, by what she reported of 
this man’s tenderness of heart, his strong and pure imagination, and his solid attainments in liter- 
ature, chiefly religious whether in prose or veme. At Hawkshead also, while I was a schoolboy, 
there occasionally resided a Packman (the name then generally given to persons of this calling} 
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with whom 1 had frequent conversations upon what had befallen him, and what he had observed^ 
during his wandering life ; and, as was natural, we took much to each other : and, upon the 8ub> 
ject of Pedlar ism in general, as then followed, and its favourableness to an intimate knowledge 
of human concerns, not merely among the humbler classes of society, 1 need say nothing here in 
addition to what is to be found in the Evcnrsion,*’ and a note attached to it. Now for the 
Solitary. Of him I have much less to say. Not long after we took up our abode at Grasmere, 
came to reside there, from what motive I either never knew or have forgotten, a Scotchman a 
little past the middle of life, w'ho had for many years been chaplain to a Highland regiment. He 
was in no respect, as far as I know, an interesting character, though in his appearance there was 
a good deal that attracted attention, as if he had been shattered in fortune and not happy in 
mind. Of his quondam position 1 availed myself, to connect with the Wanderer, also a Scotch- 
man, a character suitable to my purpose, the elements of vliich 1 drew from several persons with 
whom I had been connected, and who fell under my obser\ation during frequent residences in 
London at the beginning of the French Revolution. The chief of these was, one may now say,a Mr. 
Fawcett, a preacher at a dissenting meeting-house at the Old Jewry. It happened to me several 
times to be one of his congregation through my connection with Mr. Nicholson of Cateaton Street, 
who at that time, when I ha<l not many acquaintances in London, used often to invite me to dine 
with him on Sundays; and I took that opportunity (Mr. N. being a dissenter) of going to hear 
Fawcett, who was an able and eloquent man. He published a poem on war, which had a good 
deal of merit, and made me think more about him than I should otherwise have done. But his 
Christianity was probably never very deeply rooted; and, like many others in those times of like 
showy talents, he had not strength of character to withstand the effects of the French Revolu- 
tion, and of the wild and lax opinions which had done so much towards producing it. and far 
more in carrying it forward in its extremes. Poor Fawcett, 1 have been told, became pretty 
much such a person as I have described ; and early disapjx^ared from the stage, having fallen 
into habits of intemperance, w'hich 1 have heard (though 1 will not answer for the fact) hastened 
his death. Of him I nticd say no more : there were many like him at that time, which the world 
will never be without, but w'hich were more numerous then for reasons too obvious to be dwelt 
upon. 

To what is said of the Pastor in the poem I have little to add, but what may be deemed su- 
perfluous. It has ever appeared to me highly favourable to the beneficial influence of the 
Church of England upon all gradations and classes of society, that the patronage of its benefices 
is in numerous instances attached to the estates of noble families of ancient gentry; and accord- 
ingly I am gp-atified by the opportunity aft'orded me in the “ Excursion,” to pourtray the char- 
acter of a country clergyman of more than ordinary talents, born and bred in the upper ranks of 
society so as to partake of their refinemente, and at the same time brought by his pastoral oflice 
and his love of rural life into intimate connection with the peasantry of his native district. To 
illustrate the relation which in my mind this Pastor bore to the Wanderer, and the resemblance 
between them, or rather the points of community in their nature, 1 likened one to an oak and 
the other to a sycamore ; and, having here referred to this conip.'irison, I need only add, I had 
no one individual in my mind, wisliing rather to embody this idea than to break in upon the 
simplicity of it, by traits of individual character or of any peculiarity of opinion. 

And now for a few words upon the scene where the.se interviews and conversations are sup- 
posed to occur. The scene of the first book of the poem is, I must owm, laid in a tract of coun- 
try not sufficiently near to that which soon comes into view in the second book, to agree with the 
fact. All that relates to Margaret and the ruined cottage, etc., was taken from observations 
made in the south-west of England, and certainly it would require more than seven-league boots 
to stretch in one morning from a common in Somersetshire or Dorsetshire to the heights of Fur- 
ness Fells and the deep valleys they embo.sora. For thus dealing with space I need make, I 
trust, no apology, hut my friends may be amused by the tnith. In the poem, I suppose that 
the Pedlar and I ascended from a plain country up the vale of Langd.ale, and struck off a good 
way above the chapel to the western side of the vale. We ascended the hill and thence looked 
down upon the circular recess in which lies Blea-Tam, chosen by the Solitary for his retreat. 
After we quit his cottage, passing over a low ridge we descend into another vale, that of Little 
Langdale, towards the head of which stands, embowered or partly shaded by yews and olker 
trees, something between a cottage and a mansion or gentleman’s house such as they once were 
in this country. This I convert into the Parsonage, and at the same time, and as by the waving 
of a magic wand, I turn the comparatively confined vale of Langdale, its Tam, and the rude 
chapel which once adorned the valley, into the stately and comparatively spacious vale of Gras- 
mere, its Lake, and its ancient Pariah Church ; and upon the side of Loughrigg Fell, at the foot 
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of the Lake, and looking down upon it and the whole vale and its encoinpassing mountains, the 
Pastor is supposed by me to stand, when at sunset he addresses his companions in words which I 
hope my readers will remember, or 1 should not have taken the trouble of giving so much in 
detail the materials on which my mind actually worked* Now for a few particulars of fact re- 
jecting the persons whose stories are told or characters are described by the different speakers. 
To Margaret I have already alluded. 1 will add here, that the lines beginning, jShe was a 
woman of a steady mind,” faithfully delineate, as far as they go, the character possessed in 
common by many women whom it has been my happiness to know in humble life ; and that 
several of the most touching things which she is represented as saying and doing are taken from 
actual observation of the distresses and trials under which different persons were suffering, some 
of them strangers to me, and others daily under my notice. I was born too late to have a dis- 
tinct remembrance of the origin of the American war, but the state in which 1 represent liobert^s 
mind to be I had frequent opportunities of observing at the coinraeiicement of our rupture with 
France in ’93, opportunities of which I availed myself in the story of the Female Vagrant as 
told ill the poem on ‘‘ Guilt and Sorrow.” The account given by the Solitary towards the close 
of the second book, in all that belongs to the character of the Old Man, was taken from a 
Grasmere pauper, who was boarded in the last iiouse quitting the vale on the road to Amble- 
side : the character of his hostess, and all that befell the poor man upon the mountain, belong 

to Paterdale : the woman I knew well; her name was J , and she was exactly such 

^ person as I describe. The ruins of the old chapel, among which the man was found lying, 
may yet be traced, ainl stood upon the ridge that divides Paterdale from Boardale and Martin- 
dale, having been placed there for the convenience of both districts. The glorious appearance 
disclosed above and among the mountains was described partly from what my friend Mr. Luff, 
who then lived in Paterdale, witnessed upon that melancholy occasion, and partly from what 
Mrs. Wordsworth and I had seen in company with Sir George and Lady Beaumont above Harts- 
hope Hall on our way from Paterdale to Amhleside. 

And now for a few words upon the Church, its Monuments, and the Deceased who are spoken 
of as lying in the surrounding churchyard. But first for the one picture, given by the Pastor 
and the Wanderer, of the Living. In this nothing is introduced but what was taken from nature 
and real life. The cottage is called Ilacket, and stands as described on the southern extremity 
of the ridge which separates the two Langdalos: the pair who inhahired it were called Jonathan 
and Betty Yewdale. Once when our childrim were ill, of whooping-cough 1 think, we took 
them for change of air to this cottage, and were in the habit of going there to drink tea upon 
fine summer afternoons, so that we became intimately acquainted with the characters, habits, 
and lives of these good, and, let me say, in the main, wise people. The matron had, in her early 
youtli, been a servant in a house at llawkshead, where several boys boarded, while I was a 
schoolboy there. I did not remember her as having served in that capacity ; but we had many 
little anecdotes to tell to each other of remarkable boys, incidents and adventures which had 
made a noise in their clay in that small town. These two persons afterwards settled at Rydal, 
where tliey both died. 

The church, as already noticed, is that of Grasmere. The interior of it has been improved 
lately — made warmer by under-drawing the roof and raising the floor — but the rude and an- 
tique majesty of its former appearance has been impaired by painting the rafters ; and the oak 
benches, with a simple rail at the back dividing them from each other, have given way to seats 
that have more the appearance of pow's. It is remarkable that, excepting only the pew belong- 
ing to Rydal Hall, that to Uydal Mount, tlie one to the Parsonage, and I believe another, the 
men and women still continue, as used to be the custom in Wales, to sit separate from each 
other. Is this practice as old as the Reformation ? and when and how did it originate ? In the 
Jewish synagogues and in Lady Huntingdon’s chapels the sexes are divided in the same way. 
In the adjoining churchyard greater changes have taken place. It is now not a little crowded 
with tombstones ; and near the school-house which stands in the churchyard is an ugly structure, 
built to receive the heame, which is recently come into use. It w ould not be worth while to al- 
lude to this building or the hearse-vehicle it contains, but that the latter has been the means of 
introducing’ a change much to be lamented in the mode of conducting funerals among the moun- 
tains. Now, the coffin is lodged in the hearse at the door of the* house of the deceased, and the 
corpse is so conveyed to the churchyard gate : all the solemnity which formerly attended its 
progress, as described in the poem, is put an end to. So much do I regret this, that I beg to be 
excused for giving utterance here to a wish that, should it befall me to die at Rydal Mount, my 
own body may be carried to Grasmere church after the manner in w^hich, till lately, that of 
every one wag borne to that place of sepulture, namely, on the shoulders of neighbours, no 
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house being passed vrithout some words of a funeral psalm being sung at the time by the attend- 
ants. When I put into the mouth of the Wanderer, “ Many precious rites and customs of our 
rural ancestry are gone or stealing fronri us ; tliis I hope will last for ever,” and what follows, 
little did 1 foresee that the observance and mode of proceeding, which had often affected me so 
much, would so soon be superseded. Having said much of the injury done to this churcliyard, 
let me add tliat one is at liberty to look forward to a time when, by the growth of the yew-trees, 
thriving there, a solemnity will bespread over the place that will in some degree make amends 
for the old simple character which has already been so much encroached upon, and will be still 
more every year. I will here set down, more at length, what has been mentioned in a previous 
note, that my friend Sir George Beauitiont, having long ago purchased the beautiful piece of 
wattir called Loiiglmgg Tarn, on the Banks of which he intended to build, 1 told him that a 
person in Kendal wlio was attached to the place wished to piirchavsc it. Sir George, finding the 
possession of no use to him, consented to part with it, and placed the piirclnise-nutiiey — twenty 
pounds — at iny disposal for any local use which I thought proper. Accordingly I resolved to 
plant yew-trees intlie churcliyard, and had four pretty strong large oak enclosures made, in each 
of which was planted, under iny own eve, and principally if not, entirely by mv own hand, two 
young trees, with the intention of leaving the one that tlirove best to stand. Many year's after, 
Mr, Barber, who wdll long he remembered in Grasmere; Mr. Greenwood, the chief landed pro- 
prietor ; and myself, had four other enclosures made in the churchyard at orrr own expense, iu 
each of wdiich was planted a ti*ee taken from its neighbour, and th<\v all stmid thriving admira- 
bly, the fences having been removed as no longer necessary. May the tree.s ho taken care of 
hereafter wdren we are all goin*, and some of them will perhaps at some far distant time rival in 
majesty the yew of J.iortoii and those which J have described as growing in Borrow'dale, where 
they are still to be seen in grand assemblage. 

And now for the peisons that are selected as lying in the elmrchyard. But first for the indi- 
vidual whose grave is ]ireparcd to receive him. His storv is here truly related : he was a school- 
fellow of mine for some years. He came to us when he was at lea.st seventeen years of age. very 
tall, robust, and full-grown. This preveiit<>d him from falling into the amusements and games 
of the school : consequently he gave more time to books. He was not remarkably bright or 
quick, but by industry he made a progress more than respectiihle. His parents not being 
wealthy enough to send him to college, when he left Hawkshead he became a si'hoolmaster, with 
a view to prepare him-self for holy orders. About this time he fell in love as related in the 
poem, and everything followed as then* described, except tlial I do nol know wdien and wdiere he 
died. The number of youths that came to Hawkshead school, from the families of the humble 
yeomanry, to be educated to a c(*rtani degree of scholai’shiji as a preparation for the church, was 
considerable, and the fortuness of these pei-soiis in after life various of course, and of some not a 
little remarkable. I have now one of this class in my eve who heijame an u.shcr in a prejiara- 
tory school and ended in making a large fortune. Hi.s manners win*!! he carm? to Hawkshead 
were as uncouth as well could he ; hut lie had gcjtal ahililies, witli skill to turn tlnmi to account; 
and when the nuister of the school, to which he was usher, died, In* stept into his placi* and 
became propriettir of the estahlisliiiient. He contrived to manage it with such address, and so 
much to the taste of what is called high society and the f^ishlonahle world, that no school of the 
kind, even till he retired, was in such high request. Ministers of state, the wealthiest gentry, 
and nobility of the first rank, ^ ied w'ith each other in bespeaking a place for tlu*ir sons in the 
seminary of this fortunate teacher. In the solitude of Gra.smere, wliile living as a married man 
in a cottage of eight pounds per annniii rent, 1 often used to smile at the tales which reached me 
of his brilliant career. Not two hundred yards from the cottuge in Grasmere, just mentioned, 
to which I retired, this gentleman, w ho many years .afterwards purchased a small estate in the 
neighbourhood, is now erecting a boat-hou.se, with an upper story, to he resorted to as an enter- 
taining-room when he and hi.s associates may feel inclined to take their, pastime on the lake. 
Kvery passenger will be disgusted with the sight of this edifice, not merely as a tastele.ss thing 
in itself, but as utterly out of place, and peculiarly fitted, as far jis it is observed (and it ob- 
trudes itself on notice at every point of view), to mar the beauty and destroy the pastoral sim- 
plicity of the vale. For my own part and that of my household it, is our utter detestation, 
standing by a shore to which, before the highroad was made to pas.s that way, we used daily and 
hourly to repair for seclusion and for the shelter of a grove under which I composed many of 
my poems, me Brothers ” especially, and for this reason w^e gave the grove that name. 

“ That which each man loved 
And prized in hia peculinr nook of earth 
Dies with him, or is changed.’* 
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So much for my old Hchool-fellow and his exploits. I will only add that the foundation has 
twice failed, from the lake no doubt beings intolerant of the intrusion. 

I’he Miner, next described as having found his treasure after twice ten years of labour, lived 
in Paterdale, and the story is true to the letter. It seems to me, however, rather remarkable that 
the strength of mind which liad supported him through this long unrewarded labour did not 
enable him to bear its siK'cessful i.ss»ie. Several times in the course of my life 1 have heard of 
sudden influxes of great wealth being followed by derangement, and in one instance the shock 
of good fortune was so great as to produce absolute idiocy: but these all liappened where there 
had been little or no previous effort to acquire the riches, and tliercdore such a consequence 
might the mure naturally be expected than in the case of the solitary Miner. In reviewing his 
story, one cannot but regret th.it such perseverance was not sustained by a worthier object. 
Archimed ‘S leapt out of his bath ;ind ran about the streets proclainiing his discovery in a 
transport of joy, luit we are not told that he lost either his life or his senses in consequence. 
The next characti’r, to whom tln^ Priest is led by (‘ontrast with the resoluteness displayed by the 
foregoing, is taken from a person born and bred in (irasmerc. by name Dawson; and whose 
talents, disposition, and way of lif'» \v«>re such as are here deline.ated. I did not know him, but 
all was fresh in inemorv when we .s»-ttled at Grasmerr^ in tlie beginning of the century. From 
this point, the conversation le.ads to the mention of two individuals who, by their several 
fort, lines, were, at different times, driven to take refuge at the small and obscure town of Hawks- 
head on the skirt of these mountains. Their stories I Inul from the dear old dame with whom, 
as a 8cho<ilboy and afterwards. 1 lodj^ed for nearly the space of ten years. The elder, the 
Jacobite, was nam<‘d Drummond, and wms a high family in Scotland ; the Hanoverian Whig 
bore the n.mmi of Vandeput, and might perhaps he a descendant of some Dutchman who had 
come ovttr in the train of King William. At all events his zeal was such that he ruined himself 
by a contest for the representJition of London or Westminster, undertaken to support his party; 
and retired to thi.s corner of the worhl. selected, its it had been by Drummond, for that obscurity 
which, since visiting the laikes he<‘ame f.'i.shionahle, it h.as no longer retained. So much was this 
region considered out of the way till a late period, that persons who had fled from justice used 
often to resort hither for concealment ; .and some were so hold as to, not unfrequently, make 
excursions from the place of their retreat, for the purpose of committing’ fresh offences. Such 
was particularly the case with two br<*thers of the name of Weston who took up their abode at 
Old ilrathay, I think about .seventy >ears ag«>. They were highwaymen, and lived there some 
time without being di.soovered,. though it was known tliat they often disaiipeared in a w’ay and 
upon errands which could not, he account e<l for. Their horses w(*re noticed jis being of a choice 
breed, and 1 have heard from the Ihdph f.amily. cnie r»f whom w’a.s a s.addler in the town of 
Kendal, that they wt*re curious in their saddles and housings and accoutrements of their horses. 
They, nti 1 have heard, and Jis was universally l)elie> ed, were in the end both taken and hanged. 

“ Tall wjis lew stature ; her complexion dark 
And saturnine " 

7'his person lived .at Town-end. and was .almost our next neighbour. I have little to notice con- 
cerning her beyond what is said in the poem. She was a most striking instanee how f.ar a woman 
may surpass in talent, in knowdedge, and iuilture of mind, those with ;uid among w^hom she lives, 
and yet fall below them in Christian virtues of the he.art and spirit. It seemed almost, and I 
say it with grief, th.at in proportion as she excelled in the one, sin* failed in the other. How fre- 
quently has one to observe in both sexes the same thing, and how' mortifying is the reflection ! 

“ As. on a sunny bank, a tender lamb 
l^urks in ssifo ahelter from the winds of March.” 

I'he story that follows was told to Mrs. Wordsworth and my sister by the sister of this unhappy 
young woman; .and ever5' particular wjis exa<*tly as I have related. The party w’as not known 
to me, though she lived at Havvkshead, but it was after 1 left school. The clergyman, who 
administered comfort to her in her ilistress, I knew well. Her sisster who told the story was the 
wife of a leading yeoman in the vale of Grasmere, .and they w ere an .affectionate pair and greatly 
respected by every one w’ho knew them. Neither lived to be old ; and their estate — wdiich was 
perhaps the most considerable then in the vale, and was endeared to them by many reinem- 
brimces of a salutary character not easily understood, or sympathised w ith, by those who are bom 
to great affluence — passed to their eldest son, aceording to the practice of these vales, who died 
soon after he came into possession. He wjus an .amiable and pi*omisiiig youth, but was succeeded 
by an only brother, a good-n:»tured man, wbi> fell info habits of drinking, by which he gr<aduaUy 
reduced his property ; and the other day the last acre of it was sold, and his wife and children 
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and ha himself, still surviving*, have very little left to live upon, which it would not perhaps have 
been worth while to record here but that, through all trials, this woman has proved a model of 
patience, meekness, affectionate forbearance, and forgiveness. Their eldest son, who, through 
the vices of his father, has thus been robbed of an ancient family inheritance, was never heard 
to murmur or complain against the cause of their distress, and is now (1843) deservedly the chief 
prop of his mother’s hopes. 

The clergyman and his family described at the beginning of the seventh book were, during 
many years, our principal associates in the vale of Grasmere, unless 1 were to except our very 
nearest neighbours. I have entered so particularly into the main points of their history, that I 
will barely testify in prose that — with the single exception of the particulars of their journey 
to Grasmere, which, however, wiis exactly copied from in another instance — the whole that I 
have said of them is as faithful to the truth fis w'ords can make it. There was much talent in 
the family : the eldest son was distinguished for poetical talent, of which a specimen is given in 
my notes to the sonnets to the Duddon. Once, when in our cottage at Town-end 1 was talking 
with him about poetry, in the course of conversation I presumed to lind fault with the versifica- 
tion of Pope, of whom he was an enthusiastic admirer : he defended him with a warmth that 
indicated much irritation : nevertheless 1 would not abandon my point, and said, In compass 
and variety of sound your own versification surpasses his.” Never shall I forget the change in 
his countenance and tune of voice : the storm was laid in a moment ; he no longer disputed my 
judgment, and I passed immediately in his mind, no doubt, for as great a critic as ever lived. I 
ought to add, he was a clergyman and a wtdl-edticated man. and his verbal memory was the 
m<M3t remarkable of any individual 1 have known, except a Mr. Archer, an Irisliman, who lived 
several years in this neighbourhood, and \\ ho, in this faculty, as a prodigy ; be afterwards be- 
came deranged, and I fear continue.s so, if alive. Then follows the character of Robert Walker, 
for which see notes to the Duddon. Then that of the deaf man, whose epitaph may be seen in 
the churchyard at the head of Haweswater, and whose (pialities of mind and heart, and their 
betii^ influence in conjunction with hi.s privation, 1 had from his relatives on the spot. Tlie 
blind man, next commemorated, w'a.s John Gough, of Kendal, a man known, far beyond his 
neighbourhood, for his talents and attainments in natural history and science. Of the Infant’s 
grave, next noticed, I will only say, it is an exact picture of what fell under my own observa- 
tion ; and all persons who are intimately acquainted with cottage life must often have observed 
like instances of the working of the domestic affections. 

“ A volley thrice repeated o>r the oorse 

Let down into the hollow of that grave.’* 

This young volunteer bore the name of Dawson, and was younger brother, if I am not mistaken, 
to the prodigal of whose character and fortunes an account is given towards the hcgiiming of the 
preceding book. The father of the family 1 knew well ; he was a man of literary education and 
of experience in society much beyond what was common among the inhabitants of the vale. He 
had lived a good while in the Highlands of Scotland, jus a manager of iron-works at Bunaw, and 
had acted as clerk to one of my predecessors in the oflice of Distributor of {Stamps, when he 
used to travel round the country collecting and bringing home the mon(*y due to Government, in 
gold, which, it may be worth while to mention for the sake of my f ihnids, was deposited in the 
cell or iron closet under the west window of the long room at Kydal Mount, wliich still exists 
with the iron doors that gnard<Ml the ])roperty. This of course vxas before tlie time of Bills and 
Notes. The two sons of this person Iiad no doubt been led by the knowledge of their fatlier to 
take more delight in scholarship, and had been accusumied in their own minds to take a wider 
view of social interests than was usual among their associates The premature death of tliis 
gallant young man was much lamented, and, fis an attendant at the funeral, I myself witnessed 
the ceremony and the effect of it as described in the poem. 

“ Tradition tells 

That, in Eliza's golden days, a Knight 

Came on a war-horse.’* 

“ The house is gone.” 

The pillars of the gateway in front of the mansion r<*Tnained when we first took up our abode at 
Grasmere. Two or three cottages still remain, which are called Knott-houses from the name of 
the gentleman (I have called him a knight) concerning whom these traditions survive. He was 
the ancestor of the Knott family, formerly cousiderahle proprietors in the district. What follows 
in the discourse of the Wanderer upon the changes he had witnessed in rural life, by the intro- 
duction of machinery, is truly described from what I myself saw during my boyhood and early 
youth, and from what was often told me by persons of this humble calling. Happily, most hap- 
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pily, for these mountains, the mischief was diverted from the banks of their beautiful streams, 
and transferred to open and flat countries abounding' in coal, where the agency of steam was 
found much more effectual for carrying on those demoralising works. Had it not been for this 
invention, long before the present time every torrent and river in this district would have had 
its factory, large and populous in proportion to the power of the water that could there have 
been commanded. Parliament luis interfered to prevent the night-work which was once carried 
on in these mills as actively as during the daytime, and by necessity still more perniciously — a 
sad disgrace to the proprietors, and to the nation which could so long tolerate such unnatural 
proceedings. Reviewing at this late period, 184:3, what I put into the mouths of my interlocu- 
tors a few years after the commencement of the century, I grieve that so little progress has been 
made in diminishing the evils deplored, or proimitiiig the benefits of education which the Wan- 
derer anticipates. The results of Lord Ashley^s labours to defer the time when children might 
legally be allowed to work in factories, and his endeavours to limit still farther the hours of per- 
mitted labour, have fallen far shorl. of his own humane wishes, and those of every benevolent 
and right-minded man who has carefully attended to this subject: and in the present session of 
Parliament (184:}) Sir Janifs Graham’s attempt to estiihlish a course of religious education among 
the children employed in factories has been abandoned, in consequence of what might easily have 
been foreseen, the vehement and turbulent opposition of the Dissenters . so that, for many years 
to come, it may be thought expedient to leave the religious instruction of children entirely in the 
hands of the several denominations of Christians in the island, each body to work according to 
its own means and in its own way. Such is toy 4>wn confidence, a confidence I share with many 
others of my most valued friends, in the superior advantiiges, both religious and social, which 
attend a course of instruction presided over and guided by the clergy of the (’hurch of England, 
that I have no doubt that, if but once its members, lay and clerical, were duly sensible of those 
benefits, their church would daily gain ground, and rapidly, upon every shape and fashion of 
Dissent : and in that case, a great niaj<»rity in Parliament biding sensible of these benefits, the 
Ministers of the country might be emboldened, were it neceasary, to apply funds of the State to 
the support of education on (Mmrch principles. Before 1 <*onclude, I cannot forbear noticing the 
strenuous efforts made at this time in Parliament, by so many persons, to extend manufacturing 
and commercial industry at the expense of agricultural, though we have recently had abundant 
proofs that the apprehensions expressed by the Wanderer were not groundless. 

“ I spnkc of nuM’hief by the wise diffused 
With xiadneHs, tliinkinj? that the more it spreads 
The liealthier, tlie securer, we become — 

Delusion which u moment may destroy ' ” 

The Chartists are well aware of this possibility, and cling to it with an ardour and perseverance 
which nothing but wiser and more brotherly dealing towards the many, on the part of the wealthy 
few, can moderate or remove. 

“ While, from the grassy mountain’s open side, 

We gazed, in silence hushed.’’ 

The point here fixed upon in my imagination is half-way up the northern side of Loughrigg Fell, 
from which the Pastor and his companions were supposed to look upwards to the sky and moun- 
tain-tops, and round the vale, with the lake lying immediately beneath them. 

“ But turned not without welcome promise made, 

That he would share the pleasures and pursuits 
Of yet luiother summer’s day, consumed 
In wandering with us.’’ 

When I reported this promise of the Solitary, and long after, it was ray wish, and I might say 
intention, that we should resume our wanderings, and pass the Borders int^) his native country, 
where, as I hoped, he might witness, in the society of the Wanderer, some religious ceremony 
— a sacrament, say, in the open fields, or a preaching among the mountains — which, by recall- 
ing to his mind the days of his early childhood, w’hen he had been present on such occasions in 
company wdth his parents and nearest kindred, might have dissolved his heart into tenderness, 
and so have done more towuirds restoring the Christian faith in which he had been educated, and, 
with that, oontentedness and even cheerfulness of mind, than all that the Wanderer and Pastor, 
by their several effusions and addresses, had been able to effect. An issue like this was in my 
intentions. Hut, alas ! « vircck of is and war, 

Things incomplete and purposes betrayed 
Make sadder transits o’er thought’s optic glass 
Than noblest objects utterly decayed ! ” 
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To THE Right Hon. 

WILLIAM, E:ARL of LONSDALE, K. G. 

E TC. ETC. 

Oft, through thy fair domains, ilhistrious Peer ! 

In youth 1 roamed, on youthful pleasures bent ; 

And mused in rocky cell or sylvan tent, 

Beside swift -flowing Lowther’s current clear. 

— Now, by thy care befriended, 1 appear 
Before thee, Lonsdale, and this Work present, 

A token (may it prove a monument !) 

Of high respect and gratitude sincere. 

Gladly would 1 have waited till my task 
Had reached its close ; but Life is insecure, 

And Hope full oft fallacious as a dream : 

Therefore, for what is here produced, 1 ask 
Thy favour : trusting that thou wilt not deem 
The offering, though imperfect, premature. 

William Wokdsworth. 

RyOAL 3 I 0 UNT, WXSTMORBLANO, 

July 20, 1814. 

PREFACE TO THE EDITION OF 1814 

The Title-pajje announces that this is only a 
portion of a poem ; and the Reader must be 
here apprised that it helong^s to the second 
part of a longf and laborious Work, which is to 
consist of three parts. — Tlie Autlior will can- 
didly acknowledge that, if the first of these had 
been completed, and in such a manner as to 
satisfy his own mind, he should have preferred 
the natural order of publication, and have 
given that to the world first ; but, as the sec- 
ond division of the Work was designed to refer 
more to passing events, and to an <>xi.sting 
state of things, than the others were meant to 
do, more continuous exertion was naturally 
bestowed upon it, and ^-renter progre.ss made 
here than in the rest of tlie poem ; and as this 
part does not depend upon thti [irceeding to a 
degree w'hich wdll materially injure its own 
peculiar interest, the Author, complving with 
the earnest entreaties of some valued Friends, 
presents the following pages to the Public. 

It may be proper to state whence the poem, 
of which “ The Excursion ” is a part, derives 
its Title of “The Recluse.’’ — Several years ago, 
when the Author retired to his native moun- 
tains, with the hope of being enabled to con- 
struct a literary Work that might live, it wa.s 
a reasonable thing that he .should take a re- 
view of his own mind, and examine how far 
Nature and Education had qualified him for 
such employment. As subsidiary to this pre- 
paration, he undertook to record, in verse, the 
origin and progress of his ow'n powders, as far as 
he was acquainted with them. That Work, 
addressed to a dear Friend, most distinguished 
for hi.s knowledge and genius, and to whom the 
Author’s Intellect is deeply indebted, has been 
long finished ; and the result of the investiga- 
tion which gave rise to it was a determination 
to compose a philosophical poem, containing 


views of Man, Nature, and Society ; and to be 
entitled, “ The Recluse ” ; as having for its 
principal subject the sensations and opinions of 
a poet living in retirement. — The preparatory 
poem is biographical, and conducts the his- 
tory of the Author s mind to the point when he 
was emboldened to hope that his faculties were 
sufficiently matured for entering upon the 
arduous labour which he had proposed to him- 
self ; and the two W orks hav(* the same kind of 
lelation to each other, if he may so express 
him.self , as the ante-chapel has to the body of 
a Gothic church, (’ontiniiing this allusion, he 
may be permitted to add, that his minor 
Pieces, which have been long before the Public, 
when they shall be properly arranged, will be 
found by the attentive Reader to have such 
coimection with the main Work as may give 
them claim to be likened to the little cells, 
oratories, and sepulchral recesses, ordinarily 
includt‘d in those edifices. 

The Author would not have deemed himself 
justified in saying, iqion this occasion, so much 
of perfonnajKts eitlnsr unfinished or unpub- 
lished, if he had not thought that the labour 
bestowed by him upon what he has heretofore 
and now laid before the Public entitled him to 
candid attention for such a statement as he 
thinks nect*.ssary to throw light ujkui his on- 
deavours to please and, he would hope, to bene- 
fit bis countrymen. — Nothing further need be 
a<ld<‘d, than that tlu‘ first and third parts of 
‘•'rile Recluse “ will consist chiefly of medita- 
tions in the Author's own person ; and that 
in the intermediate part {‘‘The Excursion’') 
the intervention of characters speaking is em- 
ployed, and something of a dramatic form 
ad<»pted. 

It is not the Author’s intention formally to 
announce a system ; it was more luiimating to 
him t(» pioceed in a different course ; and if he 
shall succeed in conveying to the mind clear 
thoughts, lively images, and strong feelings, 
the Reader w ill have no difficulty in extracting 
the system for hims<df. And in the meantime 
the following pas.sage, taken from the Conclu- 
sion of tlu' first book of “ The Recluse,” may 
b(j acceptable as a kind of Prospectus of the 
design and scope of the whole Poem. 

fiSee “The Recluse,” page 231, lines 704- 
SGO, for the Prospectus.] 

ROOK FIRST 

THE WANDERER 
ARGUMENT 

A summer forenoon — The Author reaches 
a ruined (’ottage upon a Common, and there 
meets with a revered Friend, the Wanderer, of 
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whose education and course of life he giyes an 
account — The Wanderer, while resting under 
the shade of the Trees that surround the Cot- 
tage, relates the History of its last Inhabitant. 

T WAS suiuiuor, and the sun had mounted 
high: 

Soutlnvard the landscape indistinctly glared 
Through a pale steam; but all the north- 
ern downs, 

In clearest air ascending, showed far off 
A surface dap])led o’er wdth shadows flung 
From brooding clouds; shadows that lay 
in spots 

Determined and unmoved, with steady 
beams 

Of bright and pleasant sunshim? interposed ; 
To him most pleasant who on soft cool 
moss 

Extends his careless limbs along tlie 
front to 

Of some huge eave, whose rocky ceiling 
casts 

A twilight of its own, an ample sha(h‘, 
Where the w'ren warbles, while tin; dream- 
ing man. 

Half conscious of the soothing melody, 
With si»l(‘-long ey<; looks out upon the 
scene, 

Hy power of that impending covert, throw'u 
To tiner (list mice. Aline was at that hour 
Far other lot, yet with good ho]>e that soon 
Under a shade as grateful 1 should find 
Rest, and be \vel(*om(*d llituv to liv'elier 
joy. io 

Across a bare wide Common 1 was toiling 
With languid steps that by tlie slippery 
turf 

Were baflled; nor could my weak arm dis- 
perse 

The host of insects gathering round my 
f*ac(s 

And ever wdth me as I paced along. 

Upon that open moorland stood a grove, 
The wdshed-for port to which my course 
was bound. 

Thither I came, and there, amid the gloom 
Spread by a brotherhood of lofty elms, 
Appeared a rootless Hut; four naked w'alls 
That stared upon each other ! — I looked 
round, 31 

And to my wish and to luy hope espied 
The Friend I sought; a Man of reverend 
age, 


But stout and hale, for travel unimpaired. 
There was he seen upon the cottage-bench, 
Recumbent in the shade, as if asleep; 

An iron-pointed stalf lay at his side. 

Him had 1 marked the day before — 
alone 

And stationed in the public way, with face 
Turned toward the sun then setting, while 
that staff 40 

Afforded, to tlie figure of the man 
D(‘taincd for contemplation or re]x»se, 
(iraceful sujiport; his countenance as he 
stood 

Was liiddeii from my view, and he re- 
mained 

Unrecognised ; but, stricken by the sight, 
With slackened footsteps I advanced, and 
seon 

A glad congratulation w^e exchanged 
At such untliought-of meeting. — For the 
night 

Wc parted, nothing willingly; and now 
He by ap]>ointmont waited for me here, 50 
Under the covert of these elustering elms. 

We were tried Friends: amid a pleasant 
vale, 

In the anti(]ue market- village wdiere w'as 
passed 

Aly seliool- time, an apartment he had 
owned, 

whieli at intervals the Wanderer drew, 
And found a kind of home or harbour 
there. 

He loved me; from a swarm of rosy boys 
SiiiglcHl out me, as he in sport wmuld say, 
For niy grave looks, too thoughtful for my 
years. 

As I grew' up, it was my best delight 60 
To 1 m* his chosen comrade. Alaiiy a time, 
On h(»lidavs, w'e rambled througli the 
j woods : 

I We sate— wa* walked; he pleased liie with 
report 

Of things wdiieh he had seen; and often 
touched 

Abstrusest matter, reasonings of the mind 
Turned inw^ard; or at my recpiest would 
sing 

Old songs, the ])ro(luct of his native hills; 

A skilful distribution of sweet sounds, 
F(*odmg the soul, and eagerly imbibeci 
As cool refreshing water, by the care 70 
Of the industrious husbandman, diffused 
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Through a parched meadow-gpround, in 
time of drought. 

Still deeper welcome foimd his pure dis- 
course; 

How precious, when in riper days I learned 
To weigh with care his words, and to re- 
joice 

In the plain presence of his dignity I 

Oh ! many are the Poets that are sown 
By Nature; men endowed with highest 
gifts, 

The vision and the faculty divine ; 79 

Yet wanting the accomplisluneut of verse. 
Which, in the docile season of their ytmth, 
t was denied them to acquii*e, through 
lack 

Of culture and the inspii*ing aid of books, 
Or haply by a temixr too severe, 

Or a nice backwardness afraid of shame) 
Nor having e’er, as life advanced, been led 
By circumstance to hike unto the height 
The measure of themselves, these favoured 
Beings, 

All but a scattered few, live out their time, 
Husbanding that which they possess within. 
And go to the grave, unthought of. Strong- 
est minds 9r 

Are often those of whom the noisy world 
Hears least; else sui*ely this Man had not 
left 

His graces unrevealed and unproclaimed. 
But, as the mind was filled with inward 

So not without distinction had he lived. 
Beloved and honoured — far as he was 
known. 

And some small portion of his elo<iuent 
speech, 

And something that may serve to set in 
view 

The feeling pleasures of his loneliness, 100 
His observations, and the thoughts his 
mind 

Had dealt with — I will here record in ver.se ; 
Which, if with truth it correspond, and sink 
Or rise as venerable Nature leads. 

The high and tender Muses shall accept 
With gracious smile, deliberately pleased. 
And listening Time reward with sacred 
praise. 

Among the hills of Athol he was born; 
Where, on a small hereditary farm. 

An unproductive slip of rugged ground, 1 10 


His Parents, with their numerous offspring, 
dwelt; 

A virtuous household, though exceeding 
poor ! 

Pure livers were they all, austere and grave. 
And fearing God; the very children taught 
Stern self-resi>ect, a reverence for God’s 
word. 

And an habitual piety, maintained 
With strictness scarcely known on English 
ground. 

From his sixth year, the Boy of whom I 
sjx^ak. 

In summer, tended cattle on the hills; 

But, through the inclement and the perilous 
days no 

Of long-continuing winter, he repaired, 
Eqiiippetl with satchel, to a school, that 
stood 

Sole building on a mountain’s dreary edge, 
lleinote from view of city spire, or sound 
Of minster (dock ! From that bleak tene- 
ment 

lie, many an evening, to his distant home 
In solitude returning, saw the hills 
Grow larger in the darkness; all alone 
Beheld tin* stars come out above his head. 
And travelled through the wood, with no 
one near 130 

To whom h(? might confess the things he 
saw. 

So the foundations of his mind were laid. 
In such c'ommuuion, not from terror free, 
While yet a child, and long before his time, 
Had he j)erceived the presence and the 
power 

Of greatness; and deep feelings had im- 
pressed 

So vividly great objcicis that they lay 
Upon hi,s mind like substances, whose 
presence 

Perplexed the bodily sense. He had re- 
ceived 

A precious gift; for, as he grew in years, 
With these impressions would he still 
compare 141 

All his remembrances, thoughts, shapes, 
and forms; 

And, being still unsatisfied with aught 
Of dimmer character, he thenc^e attained 
An active power to fasten images 
Upon his brain; and on their pictured Hues 
Intensely brooded, even till they acquired 
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The liveliness of dreams. Nor did he fail, 
While yet a child, with a child’s eagerness 
Incessantly to turn his ear and eye 150 
On all things which the moving seasons 
brought 

To feed such appetite — nor this alone 
Appeased his yearning: — in tlie after-day 
Oi boyhood, many an liour in caves forlorn. 
And ’mid the hollow depths of naked 
crags 

He sate, and even in their fixed lineaments, 
Or from the power of a peculiar eye, 

Or by creative feeling ov(jrboi‘ne, 

Or by predominance of thought o])pr(iS.sed, 
Even in their fixed and stcatly lineaments 
He traced an ebbing and a flowing mind, 161 
Expression ever varying ! 

Thus informed, 
He hiul small need of books; for many a 
tale 

Traditionary, round tlu; mountains hung. 
And many a legend, peopling the dark 
wo(ids, 

Nourished Imagination in her growth, 

And gavi* the Mind that apprehensive 
power 

By which she is made (piiok to recognise 
The moral properties and scope of tilings. 
But eagerly lie read, and rcacl again, 170 
Whate’er the minister’s old shelf .supplied; 
The life and death of martyrs, who sus- 
tained, 

With will intlexibh*, those fearful pangs 
Triiinipliantly displayed in records left 
Of persecution, and the Covenant — times 
Whose echo rings througli Scotland to this 
hour ! 

And there, by lu(*ky hap, had been preserved 
A straggling volume, torn and incomplete, 
That left lialf-told the preternatural tale, 
Romance of giants, chronicle of fiends, iSo 
Profuse in garniture of waxidon cuts 
Strange and uncouth; dire faces, figures 
dire, 

Sharp-kneed, 8har|)-elbowed, and lean- 
ankled too, 

With long and ghostly shanks — forms which 
once seen 

Could never be forgotten ! 

In his heart, 

Where Fesir sate thus, a cherished visitant, 
Was wanting yet the pure delight of love 
By sound difftised, or by the breathing air, 
Or by the silent looks of happy things, 

Or flowing from the universal face 190 


Of earth and sky. But he had felt the 
power 

Of Nature, and alreadjr was prepared, 

By his intense conceptions, to receive 
Deeply the lesson deep of love which he, 
Whom Nature, by whatever means, has 
tauglit 

To feel intensely, cannot but receive. 

Such was the Boy — but for the growing 
Youth 

What soul was his, wdien, from the naked 
tO}) 

Of some bold headland, he beheld the sun 
Rise up, and bathe the world in light ! He 
looked — 200 

Ocean and earth, tlie solid frame of earth 
And ocean’s liquid mass, in gladness lay 
Beneath him: — Far and wide the clouds 
were touched. 

And in their silent faces could he retid 
Unutterable love. Sound needed none, 

Nor any voice of joy; his spirit drank 
The s|)eet:icle: sensation, .soul, and form. 
All melted into him; tht‘v swallowed up 
His animal being; in them did he live, 309 
And by tliem did he live; they wTre his life. 
In su(*h access of mind, in such high hour 
Of visitation from the living God, 

Thought was not; in enjoyment it expired. 
No thanks he breathed, he proffered no 
reejuest; 

Rapt into still communion that transcends 
The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 
His mind was a thanksgiving to the power 
That made him; it was blessedness and 
love ! 

A Herdsman on the lonely mountain 
tops, 2 ig 

Such intercourse was his, and in this sort 
Was his existence oftentimes possessed. 

O then how" beautiful, how" bright, appeared 
I'he w'l’itten promise ! Early had he learned 
To reverence the volume that displays 
The mystery, the life which cannot die; 

But in the mountains did ho. feel his faith. 
All things, responsive to the writing, there 
Breathed immortality, revolving life, 

And greatness still revolving; infinite: 339 
There littleness was not; the least of things 
Seemed infinite; and there his spirit shaped 
Her prospects, nor did he believe, — he saw* 
What wonder if his being thus became 
Sublime and comprehensive ! Low desires, 
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Low thoughts had there no place; yet was 
his heart 

Lowly; for he was meek in gratitude, 

Oft as he called those ecstasies to mind, 
And whence they flowed; and from them 
he acquired 

Wisdom, which works through patience; 
thence he learned 

In oft^recm'ring hours of sober thought 240 
To look on Nature with a humble heart. 
Self-questioned where it did not understand, 
And with a superstitious eye of love. 

So passed the time; yet to the nearest 
town 

He duly went with what small overplus 
His earnings might sup})ly, and brought 
away 

The book that most had tempted his (h‘.sires 
While at the stall he read. Among tlie hills 
He gazed u])on that miglity orl) (d' .song. 
The divine Milton. Lore of diflVrent kind, 
The annual savings of a toilsoiiu* lift*, ?:;i 
His Schoolmaster supidied; books that, ex- 
plain 

The purer elements of trutli involved 
In lines and numbers, and, bv cluirm severe, 
(Esp ecially j>ercei\ed where nature droops 
And feeling is suppressed ) preserve the 
mind 

Busy in solitude and poverty. 

These occupations oftentimes deceived 
The listless hours, wliile in tlie hollow vale, 
Hollow aiul green, he lay on the green turf 
In pmsive idleness. What could he do, 2M 
Thus daily thirsting, in that hmesome life, 
With blind endeavours ? Yet, still up]>er- 
most, 

Nature was at his heart as if h(‘ felt, 
Though yet he knew' not how, a wasting 
lX)wer 

In all things that from her swaad influence 
Might tend to wean him. Tlier(*fi»re with 
her hues, 

Her forms, and w'ith the spirit of lier forms, 
He clothed the nakedness of austere truth. 
While yet he lingered in the rudiments 270 
Of science, and among her simplest laws, 
His triangles — they were the stars of 
heaven, 

The silent stars ! Oft did he take delight 
To measure the altitude of some tall emg 
That is the eagle’s birth-place, or some 
peak 

Familiar with forgotten years, that shows, 


Inscribed upon its visionary sides, 

The history of many a winter storm, 

Or obscure records of the path of tire. 

And thus before his eighteenth year was 

told, 280 

Accumulated feelings pressed his heart 
With still increasing weight ; he wais o’er- 
powered 

By Nature; by tlie turbulence subdued 
Of his own mind; by mystery and hopci. 
And the first virgin passion of a soul 
(hmimuning w’ith tin; glorious universe. 
Full often wished he that the winds might 
rage 

W hen they were silent: far more fondly 
now' 

'rhan in his earlier season did he love 
Tenq)estu()us nights the conflict and the 
sounds 290 

That live in darkness. From his intellect 
And from the stillness of abstracted thought 
He asked iv[)ose; and, failing oft to w'in 
I'hc })eaee recpnrcd, he scanned the laws of 
light 

Amid tin* roar of torrents, where they send 
! From hollow clefts up to the clearer air 
A cloud of mist that, smitten by the sun, 
\’ari(‘s its luijibow’ hues. But vainly thus, 
And vainly by all other means, he strove 
j To mitigate tlic fe\cr of his heart. 300 

I In dreams, in study, and in ardent 
j tbouglit, 

Thus was he rcan*d; much w'anting to assist 
The growth of intellect, yet gaining more. 
And every mmal feeling of his soul 
Strengthened and braced, by breathing in 
content 

llie keen, tlu^ wholesome, air of poverty, 
And drinking from the well of homely life. 
— But, from ]>ast liberty, and tned re- 
straints, 

He now was summoned to seleet the course 
Of humble industry that promis€‘d best 310 
To yield him no unw'orthy maintenance. 
Urged by his Mother, he es.sayed to teiich 
A village-school — hut wandering thoughts 
were then 

A misery to him; and the Youth resigned 
A task he was imahle to perfonn. 

That stern yet kindly Spirit, who con- 
strains 

The Savoyard to quit his naked rocks, 
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The free-born Swiss to leave his narrow 
vales, 

(Spirit attached to regions mountainous 
Like their own stedfast clouds) did now 
impel 320 

His restless mind to look abroad with hoj)e. 

— An irksome drudgery seems it to plod 

on, 

Through hot and dusty ways, or j)elting 
storm, 

A vagrant Merchant under a heavy loa<I, 
Bent as lie moves, and needing fre(|uent 
rest ; 

Yet do sueli travellers find their own de- 
light; 

And their hard service*, deemed debasing 
now , 

Chained merited respect in simjilcr times; 
When squire, and pri(*st, and tluw w^ho 
round them dwelt 

In rustiii scMpiestration all dc[iendent 
I'pon the Bkolar’s toil — supplied their 
wants. 

Or pleased llndr fancies, wdth the wares he 
brought. 

Not ignorant was the Youth that .still no 
few 

Oi his adventurous count rynn*n w'cre h'd 
By pers<n't‘rance in this track of life 
To competence* and case: — to him it offered 
Attractions manifold; — and this he chose. 

— His Parents on the enterprise hestow'ed 
Their farewell beii<*dietion, hnt with hearts 
Foreboding e\il. From his native hills 340 
He wandered far; niueh did he see of men. 
Their manners, their (*njoynients, and pur- 
suits, 

Their ]>a.S8ious j^nd their feelings; <‘hietly 
those 

Essential ami et(Tual in the heart. 

That, ’mid tin* simpler forms of rural life, 
Exist more simple in their elements. 

Ami speak a plainer language. In the 
woods, 

A lone Enthusiast, and among the fields. 
Itinerant in this labour, he had ]»as.sed 349 
The better iM)rtioii of his time; and there 
SiKintaneously had his atfeetioiis thriven 
Amid the hountie.s of the year, the peace 
And liberty of nature; there he kept 
In .solitude and solitary thought 
His mind in a just equipoise of love. 

Serene it was, unclouded by the cares 
Of oniinary life; unvexed, nn warped 
By partial bondage. In his steady course, 


No piteous revolutions had he felt, 

No wild varieties of joy and grief. 360 
Unoccupied by sorrow of its own, 

His heart lay open; and, by nature tuned 
And eoiLStaut disposition of his thoughts 
To sympathy wdtii man, ho was alive 
To all that was enjoyed where’er he went, 
And all that was endured ; for, in himself 
lla})py, and qni(^t in his ehoerfulness, 

He had no painful pressure from without 
'I'hat made him turn u.side from wretched- 
ness 

With ct>ward fears. He could afford to 
suffer 370 

With those whom he saw' suffer. Hence it 
camt* 

'Phal in o»ir best px]>ericnco he w'as rich, 
And in the w isdom of our daily life. 

For hence, minutely, in his various rounds, 
lie had observi'd the pi-ogrcss and decay 
Of many miiuls, of minds and bodies too; 
I'lic historv of many families; 

How' they had prospered; how they were 
o’erthrown 

By passion or misclmncc, or such misrule s? ) 
Among tin* unthinking masters of the earth 
As makes the nations groan. 

This active course 

He followtsl till provision for his w'ants 
Had been obtained; — the Wanderer then 
resolved 

To puss the remnant of his days, unta.ske<l 
With iwedless seiw'ices, from hardship free. 
His calling laid aside,, he lived at ease: 
l^ut still he IovchI to ])ace the public roads 
And ilie wild ]>atlis; and, by the summer’s 
warmtli 

Invited, td’tcn would be leave his home 
And j<»urncy far, revisiting the scenes 390 
That to his nieniorv were most endeared. 

— Vigorous in health, of hopeful sj)irit.s, 
nndauiped 

By \vorldly-mindcdnes.s or anxious care; 
Oh.servant, studious, thoughtful, and re- 
freshed 

By knowledge gatht‘r(id up from day to 
day ; 

Thus had he lived a long and innocent life. 

The Scottish Church, both on himself and 
those 

With whom from childhood he grew up, 
had lield 

The strong hand of her purity; and still 
Had watched him with an unrelenting eye. 
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This he remembered in his riper age 401 
With gratitude, and revereiitml thoughts. 
But by the native vigour of liis mind, 

By his habitual wanderings out of doors, 
By loneliness, and go^ness, and kind 
works, 

Whatever, in docile childhood or in youth. 
He had imbibed of fear or darker thought 
Was melted all away; so true was this, 
That sometimes his religion seemed to me 
Self-taught, as of a dreamer in the woods; 
Who to the model of his own pure heart 41 1 
Shaped his belief, as grace divine inspii-ed, 
And human reason dictated with awe. 

— And surely never did there live on eartli 
A man of kindlier nature. The rough 
sports 

And teasing ways of children vexed not 
him ; 

Indulgent listener was he to the tongue 
Of garrulous age; nor did the sick man’s 
tale, 

To his fi*aternal sympathy addressed, 419 
Obtain reluctant hearing. 

Plain his garb; 
S\ich as might suit a rustic Sire, prepared 
For sabbath duties ; yet he was a man 
Whom no one could have passed without 
remark. 

Active and neiwous w'as his gait; Ids limbs 
And bis whole figure breathed intelligence. 
Time had compressed the freshn(*ss of his 
cheek 

Into a narrower cinde of deep red, 

But had not tamed his eye; that, under 
brows 

Shaggy and grey, had meanings which it 
brought 

From years of youth; whiidi, like a Being 
made 430 

Of many Beings, be had wondrous skill 
To blend with knowledge of the years to 
come, 

Human, or such as lie beyond the grave. 


So was He framed; and such his course 
of life 

Who now, with no appendage but a staff, 
The prized memorial of relinquished toils, 
Upon that cottage-bench reposed his limbs, 
Screened from the sun. Supine the Wan- 
derer lay, 

His eyes as if in drowsiness half shut, 

The shadows of the breezy elms above 440 


Dappling bis face. He had not heard the 
sound 

Of my approaching steps, and in the shade 
Unnoticed did I stand some minutes’ space. 
At length I hailed him, seeing that his hat 
W'as moist with water-drops, as if the brim 
Had newly scooped a rimning stream. He 
rose, 

And ere our lively greeting into peace 
Had settled, “ ’T is,” said I, “ a burning 
day: 

My lips are parched with thirst, but you, it 
seems 

Have somewhere found relief.” He, at the 
word, 450 

Pointing towarcls a sweet-briar, bade me 
climb 

j The fence where that aspiring shrub looked 
out 

Upon tlu‘ public way. It was a plot 
Of garden giound run wild, its matted 
we€‘ds 

j Marked with the steps of those, whom, as 
I they passi*d, 

i The gooseberiy trees that shot in long lank 
i slips, 

I Or eurraiits, hanging from their leafless 
j stems, 

i In scan tv strings, had tempted to o’erlcap 
I The broken wall. 1 looked around, and 
there. 

Where two tall hedge-rows of thick alder 
houghs 460 

i Joined in a cold damp nook, esj>ied a well 
I »Shrouded with willow-flowers and plumy 
j fern. 

j My tliii’st 1 slaked, and, from the cheerless 
spot 

, Withdrawing, straightway to the shade re- 
turned 

Where sate the old Man on the cottage- 
bench; 

And, whih*, beside him, with uncovered 
head, 

I yet was standing, freely to respire, 

And cool my temples in the fanning air, 
Thus did he speak. “ I see around me 
here 

Things which you cannot see: we die, my 
Friend, 470 

Nor we alone, but that which each man 
loved 

And prized in his peculiar nook of earth 
Dios with him, or is changed; and very 
soon 
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Even of the good is no memorial left. 

— The Poets, in their elegies and songs 
Lamenting the departed, call the groves, 
They call upon the hills and stitjains, to 
mourn, 

And senseless rocks; nor idly; for they 
speak. 

In these their invocations, with a voice 
Obedient to the strong creative jwwer 480 
Of human passion. Sympathies there are 
More tranquil, yet perhaps of kindred 
birth, 

That steal upon tlie meditative mind, 

And grow with thought. Beside yon spring 
I stood, 

And ej^ed its waters till w'e seemed to feel 
One sadness, they and I. For tliem a 
bond 

Of brotherhood is broken; time lias been 
When, every day, the touch of human liaiid 
Dislodged the natural slt‘ep that binds them 

"P . 

In mortal stillness; and they iiunister<‘d 4r,o 
To human comfort, Stooping down to 
drink, 

Upon the slimy foot-stone I espied 
The useless fiagment of a w’ooden bowd, 
Green with the moss of years, and subjetd 
only 

do the soft handling of the elements: 

There let it lie — how^ foolish are such 
thoughts ! 

Forgive them; — never — never did my 
steps 

Approach this door but .she who dwelt 
within 

A daughter’s w'elcome gave me, and 1 loved 
h<;r 

As my own child. Oh, Sir ! the good die 
first, 50-0 

And they whose hearts are dry as sum- 
mer dust 

Burn to the stiekct. Many a passenger 
Hath blessed poor Margaret for her gentle 
looks, 

When she upheld the cool refreshment 
drawn 

From that forsaken spring; and no one 
came 

But he was welcome ; no one went away 
But that it seemed she loved him. She is 
dead, 

The light extinguished of her lonely hut, 
The hut itself abandoned to decay, 

And she forgotten in the quiet grave. 510 


I sjMiak,” continued he, “ of One whose 
stock 

Of virtues bloomed beneath this lonely 
roof. 

She was a Woman of a steady mmd, 
Tender and deep in her excess of love; 

Not S|Kiakiiig much, jjleased rather with 
the joy 

Of her owm thoughts: by some especial care 
Her temper bad Ikhui framed, a.s if to make 
A Bfuiig, who by adding love to peace 
Might live on earth a life of happiness. 

Her wedded Partner lacked not on his 
side 520 

'riic huiiible worth that satisfied her heart: 
Frugal, affectionate, sober, and withal 
Keenly industrious. She w ith pride would 
tell 

'^I’liat he was oftfui seated at his loom, 

In summer, tue the mower was abroad 
Among th(‘ dewy grass, — in early spring. 
Ere the last star had vanished. — They 
w ho }>asse(l 

At evening, from behind the garden fence 
Might lit ar his busy spade, which he would 

Ji’-'’ 

After his daily work, until the light 530 
Had failed, and every leaf and flower were 
lost 

In the dai'k hedges. So their days were 
spent 

In peace and eomfort; .and a pretty boy 
Was theii* best lH>pe, next to the God in 
heaven. 

Not twenty years .ago, but you I think 
Can scarcely bear it now' in mind, there 
came 

Two blighting seasons, w’heii the fields were 
left 

With half a liarvest. It pleased Heaven to 
add 

A worse afflietion in tlie plague of war: 
This happy Laud was stricken to the 
heart ! 540 

A Wanderer then among the cottages, 

I, wath iny freight of winter raiment, saw 
The hardships of that season: many rich 
Sank down, as in a dream, among the 
poor; 

And of the poor did many cease to be, 

And their place knew them not. Mean- 
while, abridged 

Of daily comforts, gladly reconciled 
To numerous self-denials, Margaret 
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Went struggling on through those calami- 
tous years 

With cheerful hope, imtil the second au- 
tumn, 550 

When her life’s Helpmate on a sick-bed 
lay. 

Smitten with perilous fever. lu disease 
He lingered long; and, when his strength 
returned, 

He foimd the little he had stored, to meet 
The hour of accident or crippling age, 

Was all consumed. A second infant now 
Was added to the troubles of a time 
Laden, for them and all of their degree, 
With care and sorrow; shoals of artisans 
From ill-requited labour turned adrift 5^0 
Sought daily bread from public charity, 
They, and their wives and children — hai>- 
pier far 

Could they have lived as do the little birds 
That peck along the hedge-rows, or the 
kite 

That makes her dwelling on the mountain 
rocks ! 

A sad reverse it was for him who long 
Had filled with plenty, and ])ossessed in 
pea(‘e, 

This lonely Cottage. At the door he stood, 
And whistled many a suatcli of merry tunes 
That had no mirth in them; or with his 
knife 570 

Carved uncouth figures on the heads of 
sticks — 

Then, not less idly, sought, through every 
nook 

In house or garden, any casual work 
Of use or ornament; and with a strange. 
Amusing, yet uneasy, novelty, 

He mingled, where he might, the various 
tasks 

Of summer, autumn, winter, and of spring. 
But this endured not; his good humour 
soon 

Became a weight in which no pleasure was: 
And poverty brought on a petted mood 5S0 
And a sore temper: day by day he drooj>ed, 
And he would leave his work — and to the 
town 

Would turn without an errand his slack 
steps; 

Or wander here and there among the fields. 
One while he would speak lightly of his 
babes. 

And with a cruel tongue: at other times 


He tossed them with a false unnatural joy; 
And ’t was a rueful thing to see the looks 
Of the jK)or innocent children. * Every 
smile,’ 

Said Margaret to me, here beneath these 
trees, 590 

‘ Made my heart bleed.’ ” 

At this the Wanderer paused; 
And, looking up to those enormous elms, 
He said, “ ’T is now the hour of deepest 
noon. 

At this still season of repose and peace, 
This hour when all tilings which are not at 
rest 

Are cheerful ; while this multitude of flies 
With tuneful hum is filling all the air; 
Why should a tear he on an old Man’s 
elu‘ek ? 

Why should we thus, with an untoward 
mind, 

And in the weakness of luimanity, (mo 

From natural wisdom turn our hearts away; 
To luiturjil comfort shut our eyes and ears; 
And, feeding on disipiiet, thus disturb 
The calm of nature with our restless 
thoughts ? ” 


He sjiake with somewhat of a solemn tone; 
But, when he end(‘d, there was in his face 
Such easy cheerfulness, a look so mild, 
That for a litth* time it stole away 
AH reeolleetion; and that simple tale 
Passed from my mind like a forgotten 
sound. 610 

A while on trivial things we held discourse. 
To me soon tasteless, lii my own despite, 
I tliought <>f that poor Woman as of one 
Whom 1 had known and loved. He had 
rehearsed 

Her homely tale with such familiar power. 
With such an active eonnUmance, an eye 
So busy, that the things of which he spake 
Seemed present; and, attention now re- 
laxed, 

A heart-felt chillncss crept along my veins; 
I ro.se; and, having left the breezy shade, 
Stood drinking comfort from the warmer 
sun, 621 

That had not cheered me long — ere, look- 
ing round 

Upon that tranquil Ruin, I returned, 

And begged of the old Man that, for my 
sake. 

He would resume his story. 
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He replied, 

** It were a wantonness, and would demand 
Severe reproof, if we were men whose 
hearts 

Could hold vain dalliance with the misery 
Even of the dead; contented thence to 
draw 

A momentary pleasure, never marked 630 
By reason, barren of all futures 
But we have known that there is often 
found 

In mournful thoughts, and always might 
be found, 

A i)ower to virtue friendly; were not so, 

I am a dreamer airnnig men, indeed 
An idle dreamer ! ’T is a common tale. 

An ordinary sorrow of man’s life, 

A tale of silent suffering, hardly clothed 
In bodily form. — But without further 
bidding 039 

I will proceed. 

While thus it fared with them, 
To whom this cottage, till tln)se hapless 
years, 

Had been a blessed home, it was my chance 
To travel in a country far renude; 

And when these lofty elms once more a|>- 
peared, 

What pleasant (JXjKJctations lui*ed me mi 
O’er the Hat Common ! — With (juick step 
1 reached 

The threshold, lifted with light hand the 
latch; 

But, when 1 entered, Margaiet looked at 
me 

A little while; then turned her head away 
Sjieechless, — and, sitting down upon a 
chair, A50 

Wept bitterly. I wist not what to do, 

Nor how to speak to her. Poor Wretch ! 
at last 

She rose from off her scat, and then, — O 
Sir ! 

I cannot tell how she pronounced my 
name : — 

With fervent love, and wdth a face of grief 
Unutterably helpless, and a look 
That seemed to cling upon me, she en- 
quired 

If I had seen her husband. As she spake 
A strange surprise and fear came to my 
heart, 

Nor had I power to answer ere she told 660 
That he h^ disappeared — not two months 
gone. 


He left his house; two wretched days had 
past, 

And on the third, as wistfully she raised 
Her head from off her pillow, to look forth. 
Like one in trouble, for returning light, 
Within her chamber-casement she espied 
A folded paper, lying as if placed 
To meet her waking eyes. This trem- 
bliuKly 

She optmed — found no wHting, but beheld 
Pieces of money carefully enclosed, 670 
Silver and gold. ‘ 1 shuddered at the 
sight,’ 

Said Margaret, ‘ for I knew it was his hand 
That must have placed it there; and ere 
that day 

W as (uided, that long anxious day, I 
h‘arned, 

From one who by my husband had been 
sent 

With the sad news, that he had joined a 
ti'oop 

Of soldiers, going to a distant land. 

— He left me thus — he could not gather 
heart 

To take a farewell of me; for he feared 
That 1 should follow with my babes, and 
sink 680 

Beneath the misery of that wandering life.’ 

This tale did Margaret tell with many 
tears ; 

And, when she ended, I had little power 
To give her comfort, and was glad to take 
Such w’ords of hope from her own mouth 
as served 

To cheer us both. But long we had not 
talked 

Ere we built up a pile of better thought-s, 
And with a brighter eye she looked around 
As if she had been shedding tears of joy. 
W^e parted. — ’T was the time of early 
spring; 690 

I left h(*r busy with her garden tools; 

And well remember, o’er that fence she 
looked, 

And, while 1 paced along the foot-way path. 
Called out, and sent a blessing after me, 
With tender cheerfulness, and with a voice 
That seemed the very sound of happy 
thoughts. 

I roved o’er many a hill and many a dale. 
With my accustomed load; in heat and 
cold. 
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Through many a wood and many an open 
groimd, 699 

In sunshine and in shade, in wet and fair. 
Drooping or blithe of heart, as might be- 
fall; 

My best comiKinions now the driving winds, 
And now the * trotting brooks ’ and whis- 
pering trees, 

And now the music of my own sad steps, 
With many a short-lived tlioiight that 
passed between, 

And disappeared. 

I journeyed back this way, 
When, in tlie warmth of midsummer, tiie 
wheat 

Was yellow; and the soft and bladed gi*ass. 
Springing afresh, had o’er the hay-tield 
spread 

Its tender verdure. At the door arrived, 710 
I found that she was absent. In the .shade, 
Where now we sit, I waited her return. 

Her cottage, then a cheerful object, wore 
Its customary look, — only, it .seemed. 

The honeysuckle, crowding roiuid the porch, 
Hung down in lieavier tufts; aiul that 
briglit weed, 

The yellow stone-crop, suffered to take 
root 

Along the window’s edge, profusely grew, 
Blinding the lower panes. I turned aside, 
And strolled into her garden. It appeared 
To lag behind the season, and ha<l lost 721 
Its pride of neatness. Daisy-tlowers and 
thrift 

Had broken their trim border-lines, an<l 
straggled 

O’er paths they used to deck: carnations, 
once 

Prized for surpassing beauty, and no le.ss 
For the peculiar pains they had required. 
Declined their languid heads, wanting 
support. 

The cumbrous bind- weed, with its wreaths 
and bells, 

Had twined about her two small rows of 
peas. 

And di’agged them to the earth. 

Ere this an hour 
Was wasted. — Back I turned my restless 
steps; 73 » 

A stranger passed; and, guessing whom I 
sought, 

He said that she was used to ramble far. — 
The sun was sinking in the west; and 
now 


I sate with sad impatience. From within 
Her solitary infant cried aloud ; 

Then, like a blast that dies away self- 
stilled, 

The voice was silent. From the bench I 
rose; 

But neither could divert nor soothe my 
thoughts. 

The spot, though fair, was very desolate — 
The longer I remained, more desolate; 741 
And, looking round me, now I first observed 
The corner stones, 011 either side the porch. 
With dull red stains discoloured, and stuck 
o’er 

With tufts and hairs of wool, as if the 
sh<‘ep, 

That fed upon the Common, thither came 
Familiarly, and found a eoucliing-place 
Even at her threshold. Deeper shadows 
fell 

From these tall elms; the eottage-cloek 
struck eight; — 

I turned, and saw her distant a few steps. 
Her face was pale and thin — her figure, 
too, 751 

Was changed. As slit^ unlocked the doin’, 
she said, 

‘ It grieves me you have w^aited here so 
long, 

But, in good truth, I ’ve wandered much of 
late ; 

And sometimes — to my shame I speak — 
have need 

Of my lK\st prayei's to bring me back again.’ 
While on the board she spread our evening 
meal, 

She told me — interrupting not the work 
Which gave employment to her listless 
hands — 

That she bad j)arte(l witli her elder child, 
To a kind master on a distant farm 761 
Now hapj)ily apprenticed. — ‘ I perceive 
You look at me, and you have cause; to- 
day 

I have been travidling far; and many days 
About the tields I w^ander, knowing this 
Only, tliat what I seek I cannot find; 

And so I waste my time: for I am changed; 
And to myself,’ said she, ‘ have done much 
wrong 

And to this helpless infant. I have slept 
Weeping, and weeping have I waked; my 
tears 770 

Have flowed as if my body were not such 
As others are; and I could never die. 
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But I am now in mind and in my heart 
More easy; and I hope/ said she, ‘that 
Uod 

Will give me patience to endure the things 
Which I behold at home/ 

It would have gi*ieved 
Your very soul to see her. Sir, I feel 
The story linger in my heart; 1 fear 
Tis long and tedious; but my spirit clings 
To that poor Woman: — so familiarly 780 
Do I perceive her manner, and her look. 
And presence; and so deeply do I feel 
Her goodness, that, not seldom, in my 
walks 

A momentary trajiee comes over iin*; 

And to myself I seem to muse on One 
By sorrow laid asleep; or borne away, 

A human being destined to awake 
To human life, or something very near 
To human life, when he shall come again 
For whom she suffered. Yes, it woidd 
have grieved 790 

Your very soul to see her: cv(*rniore 
Her eyelids drooped, her eyes downward 
were cast; 

And, when she at her tabh* gave me food, 
She did not look at me. ller voice was 
low, 

Her body was subdued. In every act 
Ferttvining to her house-affairs, appeared 
The careless stillness of a thinking mind 
Self-occupied; to wdiich all outward things 
Are like an idle matter. Still she sighed, 
But yet no motion of the breast was seen. 
No heaving of the heart. While by the 
tire 801 

We sate together, sighs came on my ear, 

I knew not Iiow, and hardly wliencc they 
came. 

Ere my departure, to her care I gave. 
For her sou’s use, some tokens of regard, 
Which with a look of welcome she received ; 
And I exhorted her to place her trust 
In God’s good love, and seek his help by 
prayer. 

I took my staff, and, wlien I kissed her 
babe, 

The tears stood in her eyes. I left her 
then 810 

With the best hope and comfort I could 
give: 

She thanked me for my wish; — but for 
my hope 

It seemed she did not thank me. 


I returned, 

And took my rounds along this road again 
When on its sunny bai& the primrose 
flower 

Peeped forth, to give an earnest of the 
Spring. 

I found her sad and drooping: she had 
learned 

No tidings of her husband; if he lived. 

She knew not that he lived; if he were 
dead, 

She knew not he was dead. She seemed 
the sjinie 820 

In person and appearance ; but her house 
Bespake a sleepy hand of negligence; 

The floor was neither dry nor neat, the 
hearth 

Was comfortless, and her small lot of 
books, 

Which, in the cottagt'-window, heretofore 
Had been piled up against the comer 
panes 

In seemly order, now, with straggling 
leaves 

I^ay scattered here and there, open or shut. 
As they had chanced to fall. Her infant 
IJabe 

Had from his Mother caught the trick of 
grief, 830 

And sighed among its playthings. I with- 
drew. 

And once again entering the garden saw, 
More plainly still, that poverty and grief 
Were now come nearer to her: weeds de- 
faced 

The hardened soil, and knots of withered 
grass: 

No ridges there appeared of clear black 
mould. 

No winter greenness; of her herbs and 
flowers. 

It seemed the better part Avas gnawed away 
Or trampled into earth; a chain of straw. 
Which had been twined about the slender 
stem 840 

Of a young apple-tree, lay at its root; 

The bark was nibbled round by truant 
sheep. 

— Margaret stood near, her infant in her 
arms, 

And, noting that my eye was on the tree, 
8 hc said, ‘ I fear it will be dead and gone 
Ere Robert come again.’ When to the 
House 

We had returned together, she enquired 
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If I had any hope: — but for her babe 
And for her little orphan boy, she said, 

She had no wish to live, that she must die 
Of sorrow. Yet I saw the idle loom 851 
Still in its place ; his Sunday garments 
hung 

Upon the self-same nail ; his very staff 
Stood undisturbed behind the door. 

And when. 

In bleak l)ect‘niber, 1 retraced this way, 
She told me that her little babe was dead. 
And she was left alone. She now, released 
From her maternal cares, had taken np 
The employment common through these 
wilds, and gained, 

By spinning hemp, a pittance for lierself ; 
And for this end had hired a iieiglibour’s 
boy S(,i 

To give her needful help. That very 
time 

Most willingly she put her work aside. 

And walked with me along the miry i*oad, 
Heedless how far; and, in such piteous 
sort 

That any heart had ached to hear her, 
begged 

That, wheresoe’er I went, I still would ask 
For liim whom she had lost. We parted 
then — 

Our final parting; for from that time forth 
Did many seasons pass ere I returned S70 
Into this tract again. 

Nine tedious years; 
From their first separation, nine long years, 
She lingered in uiKpiiet widowhood; 

A Wife and Widow. Needs iim.st it liave 
been 

A sore heart-wasting ! I have heard, my 
Friend, 

That in yon arbour oftentimes she sate 
Alone, through half the vacant sabbath 
day; 

And, if a dog passed by, she still woidd 
quit 

The shsude, and look abroad. On this old 
bench 879 

For hours she sate; and evermore her eye 
Was busy in the distance, shaping things 
That made her heart beat quick. You see 
that path. 

Now faint, — the grass has crept o’er its 
grey line; 

There, to and fro, she paced through many 
a day 

Of the warm summer, from a belt of hemp 


That girt her waist, spuming the long- 
drawn thi'ead 

With backward steps. Yet ever as there 
passed 

A man whose garments showed the soldier’s 
red, 

Or crippled mendicant in sailor’s garb, 

The little child who sate to turn the wheel 
Ceased from his task; and she with falter- 
ing voice 891 

Made iiuuiv a fond enquiry ; and when they, 
Whose presence gave no comfort, were 
gone by, 

Her heart was still more sad. And by yon 
gate, 

'riiat bars the traveller’s road, she often 
stood, 

And when a stranger horseman came, the 
lateh 

Would lift, and in liis face look wistfully; 
Mo.st hap])}', if, from aught discovered 
then* 

Of teiidei* ft‘t‘ling, she might dare repeat 
The same sad question. Meanwhile her 
poor Hut 900 

Sank to deeu} ; for he was gone, whose 
hand, 

At the first nip])ing of October frost, 

Closed u}> eael) chink, and with fresh bands 
of straw 

Chequered the green-gi’own thatch. And 
.so she lived 

Through till* long winter, reckless and 
alone ; 

I util her house by fro.st, and thaw, and 
rain, 

Was sap])ed; and wliile she slept, the 
nightl} damj)s 

Did chill her breast; and in the stormy 
day 

Her tatU‘rod clothes were ruffled by the 
wind, 

Even at the side of her own fire. Yet 
still 910 

She loved this wretched spot, nor would for 
worlds 

Have jiarted hence ; and still that length of 
road, 

And tins rude bench, one torturing hope 
endeared. 

Fast rooted at her heart; and here, my 
lYiend, — 

In sickness she remained; and here she 
died; 

Last human tenant of these ruined walls I ^ 
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The old Mail ceased: ho saw that I was 


moved; 

From that low bench, rising instinctively 
I turned aside in weakness, nor had power 
To thank him for the tale which he had 
told. 920 

1 stood, and leaning o*er the garden wall 
Reviewed that Woman’s suft’eruigs; and it 
seemed 

To comfort me while with a brother’s love 
I blessed her ui the impotence of grief. 
Then towards the cottage 1 returned; and 
traced 

Fondly, though with an interest more mild, 
That secret spirit of humanity 
Which, ’mid the calm oblivious tendencies 
Of nature, ’mid her plants, and weeds, and 
flowers, 

And silent overgrowings, still survived. 930 
The old Man, noting this, resumed, and 
said, 

** My Friend ! enough to sorrow you have 
given. 

The purposes of wisdom ask no more: 

Nor more would she have craved as due to 
One 

Who, in her worst distress, luid ofttimes 
felt 

The unbounded might of prayer; and 
learned, wdth soul 

Fixed on the Cross, that consolation springs, 
From sources deeper far than deepest |»aiii, 
For the meek Sutferer. Why then should 
we read 

The forms of things with an unworthy eye ? 
She sleeps in the (‘aim earth, and j>eaeo is 
here. 

I well remember that those very ])lnnios, 
Those weeds, and the high spear-grass on 
that w'all, 

By mist and sih'iit rain-drops silvered o’er. 
As once 1 passed, into my heart conveyed 
So still ail image of traiupiillity, 

So eahn and still, and looked so beautiful 
Amid the uneasy thoughts which filled my 
mind, 

That what we feel of sorrow and des]>air 
From ruin and from change, and all the 
grief 950 

That passing shows of Being leave behind, 
Appeared an idle dream, that could main- 
tain, 

Nowhere, dominion o’er the enlightened 
spirit 

Whose meditative sympathies repose 


Upon the breast of Faith. I turned away, 
And walked along my road in happiness.” 

lie ceased. Ere long the sun declining 
shot 

A slant and mellow radiance, w'hich began 
To fall upon us, w'hile, beneath the trees, 
We sate on that low bencli: and now we 
felt, 960 

Admonished thus, the sweet hour coming 
on. 

A linnet warbled from those lofty elms, 

A thrush sang loud, and other melodies, 

At distan(*(i heard, jHiopled the milder air. 
The old Man rose, and, with a sprightly 
mien 

Of hopeful preparation, grasi)ed his staff; 
j TogetJier easting then a farewell look 
Upon those silent walls, w^e left the shade; 
And, ere the stars were visible, had x*eached 
A village-hm, — our evening resting-place. 

BOOK SECOND 
THE SOLITARY 
A ROOM EXT 

The Author describes Ins travels wdth the 
Wanderer, whose (diaracter is further illus- 
trated — Morning scene, and \Tew of a Village 
■ Wake — Wanderer’s account of a Friend whom 
( he purposes to visit — View, from an eminence, 
i of the Valley wliicli his Friend had chosen for 
I his retreat — >Sound of sint; ing from below — A 
1 fniu'ral proet'ssion — Descent into the Valley 

— Observations drawn from the Wanderer 
at sight of a book accidentally discovered in 
a recess in the Valley — Meeting with the 
Wanderer's friend, the Solitary — Wanderer’s 
descriptitm of the mode of burial in this moun- 
tuinous district — Solitary contrasts with tins, 
that, of the individual carried a few minutes be- 
fore from tlie cottage — The cottage entered — 
Description of the Solitary’s apartment — Re- 
j)ast there — View, from the window, of two 
monntain summits; and the Solitary's descrip- 
tion of the conipaniuiiship they afford him — 
Accoimt of the departed inmate of the cottage 

— Description of a grand spectacle upon the 
mountains, with its effect upon the Solitary’s 
mind — Leave tlie house. 

In days of yore how fortunately fared 
The Minstrel ! wjiiidering on from hall to 
hall, 

Baronial court or royal ; (dieered with gifts 
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Muui^oent, and love, and ladies* praise; 
Now meetinpf on his road an arinM knight, 
Now i*esting with a pilgrim by the side 
Of a clear brook; — beneath an abbey’s 
roof 

One evening sumptuously lodged ; the next. 
Humbly ill a religious hospital; 

Or with some merry outlaws of the wood; 
Or haply shrouded in a hermit’s cell. 1 1 
Him, sleeping or awake, the robber spared; 
He walked — jirotected from the sword of 
war 

By virtue of that sacred instrument 
His harp, susjiended at the traveller’s side; 
His dear companion wheresoe’er he went, 
Opening from land to land an easy way 
By melody, and by the charm of verse. 

Yet not the noblest of that honoured Race 
Drew happier, loftier, more empaiisioned, 
thoughts 20 

From his long joiirneyiiigs and eventful life, 
Thau this obscure Itinerant had skill 
To gather, ranging thiough the tamer 
ground 

Of these our unimaginative days; 

Both while he trial the earth in humblest 
guise 

Accoutred with his burthen and his staff; 
And now, when free to move with lighter 
pace. 

What W'onder, then, if I, whose favourite 
school 

Hath been the fields, the roads, and rural 
lanes. 

Looked on this guide with reverential love ? 
Each with the other pleased, we now pur- 
sued 3 t 

Our jouiTiey, under favourable skies. 

Turn wheresoe’er we w'oiild, he was a light 
Unfailing: not a hamlet could w^e pass, 
Rarely a house, that did not yield to him 
Remembrances; or from his tongue call 
forth 

Some way-beguiling tale. Nor less regard 
Accompanied those strains of apt discourse. 
Which nature’s various objects might in- 
spire ; 

And in the silence of his face I read 40 
His overflowing spirit. Birds and beasts, 
And the muteflsh that glances in the stream. 
And harmless reptile coiling in the sun. 
And gorgeous insect hovering in the air. 
The fowl domestic, and the household dog — 
In his capacious mind, he loved them all: 


Their rights acknowledging he felt for all. 
Oft was occasion given me to perceive 
How the calm pleasures of the pasturing 
herd 

To happy contemplation soothed his walk; 
How the poor brute’s condition, forced to 
run 51 

Its course of suffering in the public road, 
Sad contrast I all too often smote his heart 
With unavailing pit3\ Rich in love 
And sweet humanity, he was, himself. 

To the degree that he desired, beloved. 
Smiles of good-wdll from faces that he knew 
(ireeted us all day long; we took our seats 
By many a cottage-hearth, wdiere he re- 
ceived 

I’he welcome of an Inmate from afar, Uy 
And I at once forgot, I was a Stranger. 

— Nor was he loth to enter ragged huts. 
Huts where his charity was blest; his voice 
Heard as th{‘ voice of an experienced friend. 
And, sometimes — wdiere the poor man held 

dis])ut(i 

With his owai miiul, unable to subdue 
Impatience through inaptness to perccjivc 
(Tcneral distress in his particular lot; 

Or eherisljing r(‘sentment, or in vain 
Struggling against it; with a soul perplexed. 
And finding in herself no steady power 71 
To draw tln^ line of eomft)rt that divides 
Calamity, tlie chastisement of Heaven, 
From the in justie(* of’ our brother men — 
To him appeal was made*- as to a judge; 
Who, witli an nndersfanding heart, allayed 
The perturbation; listened to the plea; 
Resol v(‘d the dubious point; and sentence 
gjive 

So grounded, so applied, that it wtus heard 
With softened spirit, even when it con- 
demned. So 

Such intereourse I witnessed, while we 
roved. 

Now as his choice directed, now as mine; 
Or both, wdth equal readiness of will, 

Oiu* course submitting to the changeful 
breeze 

Of accident. But when the rising sun 
Hjid three times called us to renew our walk, 
My Fellow-traveller, with earnest voice, 

As if the thought were but a moment old, 
Claimed absolute dominion for the day. 

We started — and he led me toward the 
hills, 90 

Up through an ample vale, with higher hills 
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Before us, mountains stern and desolate ; 
But, in the majesty of distance, now 
Set off, and to our ken appearing fair 
Of aspect, with aerial softness clad, 

And beautified with morning’s purple beams. 

The wealthy, the luxurious, by the stress 
Of business roused, or pleasure, ere their 
time, 

May roll in chariots, or prov<jke the hoofs 
Of the fleet coursers they bestride, to raise 
From earth the dust of morning, slow to 
risej 101 

And they, if blest with health and hearts at 
ease. 

Shall lack not their enjoyment: — but how 
faint 

Compared with ours ! who, pacing side by 
side, 

Could, with an eye of leisun;, look on all 
That we beheld; and lend the listening 
sense 

To every grat(!ful sound of earth and air; 
Pausing at will — our spirits braced, our 
thoughts 

Pleasant as roses in the thickets blown, 
And pure as dew bathing their crimson 
leaves. 1,0 

Mount slowly, sun ! that we may journey 
long, 

By this dark hill protected from thy beams ! 
8uch is the summer pilgrinrs frecpient 
wish; 

But quickly from among our morning 
thoughts 

’T was chastul away: for, toward the west- 
ern side 

Of the broad vale, casting a casual glance, 
We saw a throng of ])eoj)l(‘; whertdore met ? 
Blithe notes of music, suddenly let loose 
On the thrilled ear, and flags uprising, yield 
Prompt answer; they proclaim the annual 
Wake, 

Which the bright season favours. — Tabor 
and pij)e 

In purpose join to hasten or rej)rove 
The laggard Rustic; and rej)ay with boons 
Of merriment a paity-coloured knot. 
Already formed upon the village-green. 

— Beyond the limits of the shadow east 
By the broad hill, glistened upon our sight 
That gay assemblage. Round them and 
above, 

Glitter, with dark recesses interposed. 


Casement, and cottage-roof, and stems of 
trees 130 

Half-veiled in vapoury cloud, the silver 
steam 

Of dews fast melting on their leafy boughs 
By the strong sunbeams smitten. Like a 
mast 

Of gold, th(j Mayi)ole shines; as if the rays 
Of morning, aichnl by exhaling dew, 

With gladsome iiiflueiiee could re-aiihnate 
The faded garlands dangling from its sides. 

Said I, “The music and the sprightly 
scene 

Invite us; shall we quit our road, and join 
These festive matins ? ” — lie replied, “Not 
loth 140 

To lingtu* 1 would here with you partake. 
Not one hour merely, but till evening’s 
close, 

The simple pastimes of the day and place. 
By the fleet Racers, ere the sun be set, 

The turf of yon huge pasture will be 
skimmed; 

There, too, the lusty Wrestlers shall con- 
tend: 

But know we not that he, who intermits 
The appointed task and duties of the day, 
rntunes full oft the ]>leasures of the day; 
(’heekiug the finer spirits that refuse "150 
To flow M'heii purposes are lightly changed ? 
A length of journey \ct remains untraced: 
Let ns ))roceed." Then, pointing with his 
staff 

Raised toward those craggy summits, his 
intent 

He thus imparted: — 

“ In a spot that lies 
Among yon mountain fastnesses concealed, 
You will receive, before the hour of noon, 
(looil rceompense, 1 hope, for this da\'s toil. 
From sight of Onv who lives secluded there. 
Lonesome and lost: of whom, and whose 
])ast life, 160 

(Not to forestall such knowledge as may be 
More faithfully collected from him.self) 
This brief communication shall suffice. 

Though now sojourning there, he, like 
myself, 

Sprang from a stock of lowly parentage 
Among t he w'ilds of Scotland, in a tract 
Where many a sheltered and well-tended 
j>laiit, 

Bears, on the humblest ground of social life, 
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Blossoms of piety and innocence. 169 

Such gi'ateful promises his youth displayed: 
And, having shown in study forward zeal, 
He to the Ministry was duly called; 

And straight, incited by a curious mind 
Filled witli vague Iioihjs, he undertook the 
charge 

Of Chaplain to a military troop 
Cheered by the Highland bagpipe, as they 
marched 

In plaided vest, — his fellow'-coiiiitrymeii. 
This oftice tilling, yet by native power 
And force of native iuclination made 
An intellectual ruler in the liaimts iSo 
Of social vanity, lu‘ walked the world, 

Gay, and affecting graceful gaiety; 

Lax, buoyant — less a pastor with his flock 
Thiiu a soldier among soldiers — lived and 
roamed 

Where Fortune led: — and Fortune, who 
oft proves 

The careless wanderer^s friend, to him 
made known 

A blooming Lady — a conspicuous ilow'cr, 
Admired for beauty, for her sweetness 
praised ; 

Wlioin he had sensibility to love, 

Ambition to attempt, and skill to win. 190 

For this fair Bride, most rich in gifts of 
mind, 

Nor sparingly endowed with worldly w^ealth, 
His office he reliinjuished; and retired 
From the world’s notice to a rural liorne. 
Youth’s season yet with him was scarcely 
past, 

And she was in youth’s prime. How free 
their love, 

How full their joy ! ’Till, pitiable doom ! 
In the short course of one undreaded year 
Death blasted all. Death suddenly o’er- 
threw 

Two lovely Children — all that they pos- 
sessed ! 200 

The Mother followed: — miserably bare 
The one Survivor stood ; he wept, he 
prayed 

For his dismissal, day and night, compelled 
To hold communion with the grave, and 
face 

With pain the regions of eternity. 

An uncomplaining apathy dis])laced 
This anguish; and, indifferent to delight, 
To aim and purpose, he consumed his days, 
To private interest dead, and public care. 209 


So lived he ; so he might have died. 

But now. 

To the wide world’s astonishment, a]>peared 
A glorious opening, the unlooked-for dawn, 
That promised everlasting joy to France ! 
Her voice of social transport reached even 
him ! 

He broke from his contracted bounds, re- 
paired 

To the great City, an emporium then 
Of golden t'xpcetatioiis, and receiving 
Freights every day from a new w^orld of 

hoi) e. 

Thither bis pojudar talents be transferred; 
And, from the pulpit, z<‘ah>usly main- 
tiiined 220 

The cause of Christ and civil liberty, 

As one, and moving to one glorious end. 
Intoxicating service ! I might say 
A hap|)Y service*; iov he w'as sincere 
As vauily and forldn^^ss for applause, 

And new and sliapcless wishes, would allow. 

That righteous causes (such jiower hath 
freedom) bound, 

For one hostility, in friendly league, 
PXhereiil natui(*s and the worst of slaves; 
W as serve<l by rival advocates tliat came 230 
From regions oj)p()sitc as heaven and hell. 
On(* courage st*emed to animate them all: 
And, from the dazzling eoiupiests daily 
gained 

By their united efforts, there arose 
A proud and most jiresumptuous copffdence 
In the traiiscendeuit wdsdom of the age, 

And her disceriunent; not alone in rights, 
And in the origin and bounds of iiowcr 
Social and tc*m]>oral; hut in laws divine, 
Deduced by I'eason, or to faith revealed. 240 
An overweening trust was raised; and fear 
Cast out, alik(* of jiersoii and of thing'. 
Plague from this luiioii spread, whose sub- 
tle bane 

The strongest did not easily escape; 

And He, what wonder I took a mortal 
taint. 

IIow shall I trace the change, how bear to 
tell 

That he broke faith with them whom he 
had laid 

In earth’s dark c^liambers, with a Christian’s 

hoj) e ! 

An infidel contempt of holy writ 249 

Stole by degrees upon his mind; and hence 
Life, like that Roman Janus, double-faced; 
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Vilest hypocrisy — the laughing, gay 
Hypocrisy, not leagued with feai', but pride. 
Smooth words he had to wheedle simple 
souls; 

But, for disciples of the inner school, 

Old freedom was old servitude, and they 
The wisest whose opinions stooped the 
least 

To known restraints; and who most boldly 
drew 

Hopefid prognostications from a creed, 

That, in the liglit of false philosophy, 2^.0 
Spread like a halo round a misty moon. 
Widening its circle as the storms advance. 

His sacred function was at length re- 
nounced; 

And every day and every place enjoyed 
The unshackled layman’s natural liberty; 
Speech, manners, morals, all without dis- 
guise. 

1 do not wish to wrong him; though the 
course 

Of private life licentiously displayed 
Unhallowed actions — planted like a crown 
UlK)n the insolent aspu'ing brt)w 270 

Of sjuirious notions — worn as open signs 
Of prejudice subdiied — still he retained, 
’Mid much abasement, what he luul received 
From nature, an intense and glowing mind. 
Wherefore, when Imrnhled Liberty grew 
weak. 

And mortal sickness on her face appeared, , 
He coloured objects to his own desire 
As with a lover’s j>assion. Yet his moods 
Of pain were keen as those of better men. 
Nay keener, as his fortitude was less: 2S0 
And he continued, when w^orse days w'ere 
come, 

To deal about his sparkling elo(pienee. 
Struggling against the strange reverse with 
zeal 

That show^ed like happiness. But, in de- 
spite 

Of all this outside bravery, within. 

He neither felt encouragement nor hope: 

For moral dignity, and strength of mind. 
Were wantmg; and 8im})licity of life; 

And reverence for himself ; and, last and 
best. 

Confiding thoughts, through love and fear 
of Him 2qo 

Before whose sight the troubles of this 
world 

Are vain, as billows in a tossing sea. 


The glory of the times fading away — 
The splendour, which had given a festal air 
To self-importance, hallowed it, and veiled 
From his own sight — this gone, he for- 
feited 

All joy in human nature ; was consumed. 
And vexed, and chafed, by levity and 
scorn, 

And fruitless indignation; galled by pride; 
Made desperate by contempt of men who 
throve 300 

Before his sight in power or fame, and won, 
Without desert, what he desired; weak 
men, 

'I’oo weak even for his envy or his hate ! 

I 'rormented thus, after a wandering course 
I ( )f dis<‘ontcnt, and inwardly opprest 
With malady — ii> part, I fear, provoked 
By weariiu*ss of lifci - lie fixed his home, 
Or, rather say, sate down by very chance, 
Among these rugged hills; where now he 
d\vells, 

And wastes tlie sad remainder of his hours, 
Steeped in a self-indulging spleen, that 
wants not 3 1 1 

Its own volu])tnousness; — on this resolved. 
With this content, tlnit he will live and die 
Forgotten, — at safe distance from ‘ a world 
Not moving to his mind.’ ” 

These serious words 
Closed the prepanitory notices 
'I'hat serv<*d my Fellow-traveller to begpiile 
The way, while we advanced up that wide 
\ ale. 

Diverging now (as if his (piest had been 
Some secret of the mountains, cavern, fall 
Of water, or some lofty eminence, 321 

Renow'ned for splendid prosjiect far and 
wdde) 

I We scaled, without a track to ease our 
i steps, 

i A steep ascent; and reached a dreary plain, 

: With a tumultuous waste of huge hill tops 
Before, us; savage region ! which I paced 
Dispirited: when, all at once, behold ! 
Beneath our feet, a little lowly vale, 

A lowly vale, and yet uplifted high 
Among the mountains; even as if the spot 
Had been from eldest time by wish of 
theirs 331 

So placed, to be shut out from all the 
world ! 

I’rn-like it was in shape, deep as an urn; 
With rocks encompassed, save that to the 
south 
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Was one small opening, where a heath-clad 
ridge 

Supplied a boimdary less abrupt and close; 
A quiet treeless nook, with two green fields, 
A liquid pot)l that glittered in the sun, 

And one bare dwelling ; one abode, no more ! 
It seemed tlie home of povcrt}" and toil, 340 
Though not of want: the little fields, made 
green 

By husbandry of niany thrifty years. 

Paid cheerful tribute to the moorland 
house. 

— There crows the cock, single in his 

domain: 

The small birds find in spring no thicket 
there 

To shroud tliem; only from the neighbour- 
ing vales 

The cuckoo, straggling up to the hill tops, 
Shouteth faint tidings of some gladder 
place. 

Ah ! what a sweet Recess, thought I, is 
here ! ^ 4 ,) 

Instfintly throwing down my limbs at ease 
Upon a bed of heath; — full many a s|)ot 
Of hidden beauty have I chanced to esjiy 
Among the mountains; never one like this; 
So lonesome, and so perfectly secure; 

Not melancholy — no, for it is green, 

And bright, and fertile, furnished in itself 
With the few needful things that life re- 
quires. 

— In nigged arms how' softly docs it lie, 
How tenderly protected ! Far and near 
We have an image of the pristine (*arth, 
The planet in its mikedness: were tliis 361 
Man% only dwelling, sole appointed .seat, 
First, last, and single, in the breathing 

world, 

It could not be more quiet; peace is here 
Or nowhere; days unruffled oy the gale 
Of public news or private ; years that pass 
Forgetfully; uncalled upon to ])ay 
The common penalties of mortal life. 
Sickness, or accident, or grief, or pain. 

On these and kindred thoughts intent I 
lay 370 

In silence musing by my Comrade’s .side, 
He also silent; when from out the heai*t 
Of that profound abyss a solemn voice, 

Or several voices in one solemn sound, 

Was heard ascending; mournful, deep, and 
slow 


The cadence, as of psalms — a funeral 
dirge ! 

We listened, looking down upon the hut, 
But seeing no one: meanwhile from below 
The strain continued, spiritual as before; 
And now distinctly could I recognise 380 
These woi*ds : — ** Shall in the grave thy 
love he known ^ 

In death thy faithfulness ? ” — ** God rest 
his soul ! ” 

Said the oUl man, abruptly breaking si- 
lence, — 

“ He is departed, and finds peace at last ! ” 

This scurecly spoken, and those holy 
strains 

Not ceasing, forth appeared in view a band 
Of rustic iMirsons, from behind the hut 
Bearing a cofHn in the midst, with which 
Tiiey .shapeil tlieir course along the sloping 
sifle 

Of that small valley, singing as they moved; 
A .st)bcr company and few, the men 391 
Bare-headed, and all decently attired ! 
Some steps when they had thus advanced, 
the dirge 

Ended; and, from the stillness that ensued 
Recovering, to iny Friend 1 said, “ You 
spake, 

Methonght, wdth a])preheiision that thf^se 
rites 

Are paid to Him upon w hose shy retreat 
This day wa* purj)oscd to intrude.” — “I did 
so, 

But let us hence, that we may learn the 
truth: 

Perhaps it is not he but some one else 400 
For wiiom this ]>ious service is |K'rformed; 
Some other tenant of the solitude.” 

So, to a steep and difficult descent 
Trusting ourselves, we wound from crag to 
crag, 

Where j>assage could be w'on; and, as the 
last 

Of the mute train, behind tlui heathy top 
Of that off-sloping outlet, disappeared, 

I, more imj)atient in my dowiiwai*d course, 
1 lad landed upon easy ground ; and there 
Stood waiting for my Comrade. When 
behold 410 

An object that enticed my steps aside 1 
A narrow, winding entry opened out 
Into a platform — that lay, sheepfold-wise, 
Enclosed between an upright mass of rock 
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And one old moss-grown wall; — a cool 
recess, 

And fanciful ! For where the rock and 
wall 

Met ill an angle, hung a penthouse, framed 
By thrusting two rude staves into the wall 
And overlaying them with mountain sods; 
To weather-feud a little turf-huilt seat 420 
Whereon a full-grown man might rest, nor 
di*ead 

The burning sunshine, or a transient sliower; 
But the whole jdainly wrought by (thildren’s 
hands ! 

Whose skill Iiad thronged the door with a 
proud show 

Of baby-houses, euriously arranged; 

Nor wanting ornament of walks between, 
With mimic trees insert{‘d in tin? turf, 

And gardens interposed. PhMised with tin; 
sight, 

I could not choose but beckon to my (inide, 
Who, entering, round him threw a careless 
glance, 430 

Impatient to piss on, when I exclaimed, 

“ Lo ! what is here ? ” and, stooping <!ow'n, 
drt‘w forth 

A book, that, in the midst of stones and 
moss 

And wTCck of party-coloured ejirthen-ware, 
Aptly dispos(i(i, had lent its help to raise 
One of those petty structures. “ 11 is it 
must he ! ” 

Exclaimed the Wanderer, “ cannot hut he 
his, 

And he is gone ! ” The book, which in luy 
hand 

Had opened of itself (for it was swoln 
With searchhig damp, and seemingly bad 
lain 4 ,0 

To the injurious elements exposed 
From week to week,) 1 found t<» be a 
woi'k 

In the French tongue, a Novel of Voltaire, 
Hia famous Optimist. “ Unhappy Man ! ” 
Exclaimed my Friend: “ here then Inis been 
to him 

Retreat within retreat, a sheltoring-plaiic 
Within how deep a shelter ! He ha<l fits. 
Even to the last, of genuine tenderness, 
And loved the haunts of cliildren: here, no 
doubt, 

Pleasing and pleased, he shared their simple 

sports, 4<;o 

Or sate companiouless; and here the book. 
Left and forgotten in his careless way. 


Must by the cottage-children have been 
found: 

Heaven bless them, and their inconsiderate 
work I 

To what odd purpose have the darlings 
turned 

This sad iiiemurial of their hapless friend ! 

“ Me,” said I, “ most doth it surprise, to 
find 

Such book in such a place ! ” — “A book it 
is,” 

He answered, “ to tin* I’erson suited well, 
Thougli little suited to surrounding things: 
’T is strange, 1 gi-ant ; and strfinger still had 
been 461 

'Fo sct‘. the Man who owned it, dwelling 
here, 

With one poor shepherd, far from all the 
world ! 

yNow, if our errjind hath been tlu*owm away, 
.Vs from tlu‘>e intimations I forebode, 
(Irieved shall 1 be — less for my sake than 
yours, 

And least of all for him who is no more.” 

By this, the hook was in the old Man’s 
hand ; 

And he continued, glancing on the leaves 
An c\c of scorn: — “The lover,” said he, 
“ doomed 470 

To love when ho])e hath failed him — wdiom 
no depth 

Of ])rivacy is deep enough to hide. 

Hath yet his bracelet or bis lock of hair, 
.Vnd that is joy to him. When change of 
times 

Hath suunnoned kings to scaffolds, do but 
give 

The faithful servant, who must hide his 
head 

Henceforth in whatsoever nook he may, 

A kerchief sprinkled with his master’s 
blood, 

.\ud he too hath liis comforter. How poor, 
Ffeyond all })overty how destitute, 4X0 

Must that Man have been left, who, hither 
driven, 

Flying or seeking, coidd yet bring with him 
No dearer relique, and no better stay, 
Tliaii this dull product of a scoffer’s pen, 
Impure conceits discharging from a heaH 
Hardened by impious pride ! — I did not fear 
To bix you with this journey;” — mildly 
said 
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My venerable Friend, as forth we stepped 
Into tile ])resence of the cheerful light — 

“ For I have knowledge that you do not 
shrink 490 

From moving spectacles; — but let us on.” 

So speaking, on lie went, and at the woi-d 
I followed, till he made a sudden stand: 
For full in view, approaching through a 
gate 

That oiiened from the enclosure of green 
jfields 

Into the rough uncultivated ground, 

Behold the Man whom he had fancied dead ! 
I knew from his de}>ortment, mien, and 
dress, 

That it could be no other; ji pale face, 

A meagre person, tall, and in a garb 500 
Not rustic — dull and faded like himself ! 
He saw us not, though distant but few 
steps ; 

For he was busy, dealing, from a store 
Upon a broad leaf carried, clioicest strings 
Of red ripe currants; gift by which he 
strove, 

With intermixture of endearing words, 

To soothe a Child, who walked beside him, 
weeping 

As if disconsolate. — They to the grave 
Are bearing him, my Little-one,” he said, 

“ To the dark pit; but he will feel no pain; 
His body is at rest, his soul in heaven.” 511 

More might have followed — but my 
honoured Friend 

Broke in ujxm the Speaker with a frank 
And cordial greeting. — Vivid was the light 
That flashed and sparkled from the other’s 
eyes; 

He was all fire : no shadow on his brow 
Remained, nor sign of sickness on his face. 
. Hands joined he with his Visitant, — a grasp, 
An eager grasp; and many moments’ 
space — 

When the first glow of pleasure was no 
more, 520 

And, of the sad appearance which at once 
Had vanished, much was coirie and 
coming back — 

An amicable smile retained the life 
Which it had unexpectedly received, 

Upon his hollow cheek. “ How kind,” he 
said, 

“ Nor could your coming have been better 
timed; 


For this, you see, is in our narrow world 
A day of sorrow. I have here a charge ” — 
And, speaking thus, he patted tenderly 
The sun-bm’iit forehead of the weeping 
child — 530 

“ A little mourner, whom it is my task 
To comfort; — but how came ye ? — if yon 
track 

(Which doth at once befriend us and be- 
tray) 

Conducted hither your most welcome feet. 
Ye could not miss the fimeral train — they 
yet 

Have scarcely disajipeared. ” “ This bloom- 

ing Child,” 

Said the old Man, “ is of an age to weep 
At any gnivi‘ or soltunn speetaide, 

Inly distressed or overpowered with aw^e, 
He knows not wherefore ; — but the boy to- 
day, 540 

Ferliajis is shedding orplian’s tears; yon 
also 

Musi have sustained a lo.ss.” — “ The hand 
of Death,” 

lie answiued, “has beim hero; but could 
uot well 

Have fallen more lightly, if it had not fallen 
Upon myself."-'- The other left these words 
Unnotieed, thus eontiiuiing — 

“ From yon crag, 
Down whos(* steep sides we dropj>ed mto 
the \ale, 

We heard tlu' hymn they sang — a solemn 
sound 

II(‘ai‘d aiiywh<*re; but in a jdaee like this 
’'F is more than human ! Many jirecioiis rites 
And eustoius of our rural ancestry 551 
Are gone, or stealing from us; this, I hojio, 
Will last for ever. Oft on my way have 1 
Stooil still, thougli but a casual passenger, 
So much I felt tlie awfulness of life, 

In that oiH* moment when the itorse is 
lifted 

In sileiiee, with a husli of decency; 

Then from the threshold moves with song 
of jieace, 

And confidential yearnings, towards its 
home, 

Its final home on earth. What traveller — 
who — 560 

(How far soe’er a stranger) does not own 
The bond of brotherhood, when he sees 
them go, 

A mute procession on the houseless road ; 
Or passing by some single tenement 
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Or clustered dwelliugs, where again they 
raise 

The monitory voice ? But most of all 
It touches, it contirms, and elevates, 

Then, when the body, soon to be consigned 
Ashes to ashes, dust bequeatlied to dust, 

Is raised from the church-aisle, and forward 
borne 570 

Upon the shoulders of the next in love, 

The nearest in affection or in blood ; 

Yea, by the very mourners who had knelt 
Beside the coffin, resting on its lid 
In silent grief their unuplifted heads. 

And heard meanwhile the Psalmist’s 
mournful plaint. 

And that most awful scripture which de- 
clares 

We shall not slee]), but we shall all be 
(‘hanged ! 

— Have I not seen — yv. likewise may ha\e 
seen — 

Son, husband, brothers — brothers side by 
side, 5>‘o 

And son and father also side by side, 

Rise from that posture: — and in concert 
move. 

On the green turf following the vesUnl 
Priest, 

Four dear supporters of one senseless 
weight, 

From which they do n(»t shrink, and under 
whicli 

They faint not, but advance towards the 
open grave 

Step after step — together, with their fii’m 
Unhidden faces: he that suffers most. 

He outwardly, and inwardly ptu'haps. 

The most serene, with most undaunted 
eye ! — soo 

Oh ! blest are they wdio live and die like 
these. 

Loved with such love, and with such 
sorrow mourncHl ! 

“That })oor Man taken hence to-day,” 
replied 

The Solitary, with a faint sarcastic smile 
Which did not please me, “ must be 
deemed, I fear, 

Of the unblest; for he will surely sink 
Into his mother earth without such {K>mp 
Of grief, depart without occ^jision given 
By him for such array of fortitude. 

Full seventy winters hath he lived, and 
mark ! too 


This simple Child will mourn his one short 
hour, 

And I shall miss him: scanty tribute ! yet. 
This wanting, he would leave the sight of 
men. 

If love were his sole claim upon their care, 
Like a ripe date which in the desert falls 
Without a hand to gather it.” 

At this 

1 interposed, though loth to speak, and 
said, 

“ Can it be thus among so small a band 
As ye must needs be liere ? in such a place 
1 would not willingly, methinks, lose sight 
Of a dcqnirting cloud.” — “ ’T was not for 
love” — 611 

Answered the sick Man with a careless 
voice — 

“That 1 came hither; neither have I fomid 
Among associates who have power of speech. 
Nor in such otln'r converse as is here, 
IVmjdation so prevailing as to change 
That mood, or undermine my first resolve.” 
Then, speaking in like careless sort, he 
said 

To my benign Companion, — “ Pity ’t is 
That fortune did not guide }ou to this 
house 620 

A few days earlier; then would you have 
seen 

What stuff the Dwellers in a solitude, 

'riiat seems by Nature hollowed out to be 
The se:it and bosom of pure iiuiocence, 

Are made (►f ; an ungracious matter this ! 
Which, for truth's sake, yet in remem- 
bran(*e too 

Of past discussions with this /.ealous friend 
Aiul advocate of humblt* life, I now 
Will force upon his notice; undeterred 
By the exam]>le of his own pure course, 630 
And that res^)ect and deference which a 
soul 

May fairly idaiin, by niggard age enriched 
In what she most doth value, love of God 
And his frail creature Man; — but ye shall 
hear. 

I talk — and ye are standing in the sun 
Without refreshment ! ” 

Quickly had he spoken, 
And, 'with light steps still cpiicker than his 
words. 

Led toward the Cottage. Homely was the 
spot; 

And, to my feeling, ere we reached the 
door, 
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Had almost a forbidding nakedness; 640 
Less fair, I grant, even painfully less fair. 
Than it appeared when from the beetling 
rock 

We had looked down upon it. All within, 
As left by the departed company. 

Was silent; save the solitary clock 
That on mine ear ticked with a mournful 
sound. — 

Following our Guide we clomb the cottage- 
stairs 

And reached a small apartment dark and 
low, 

Which was no sooner entered than our Host 
Said gaily, “ This is my domain, my cell, 050 
My hermitage, my cabin, what you will — 

I love it better than a snail his house. 

But now ye shall be feasted with our best.’’ 

So, with more ai*doiir than an unrit>e girl 
Left one day mistress of lier mother’s 
stores, 

He went about his hos])itable task. 

My eyes were busy, and my thoughts no 
less, 

And pleased I looked upon my grey-haired 
Friend, 

As if to thank him ; he rt'tunied that look. 
Cheered, plainly, and yet serious. What a 
wreck u 

Had we alK)ut ns ! scattered was the floor, 
And, in like sort, chair, window-seat, and 
shelf, 

With books, maps, fossils, withered plants 
and flowers, 

And tufts of moimtain moss. Mechanic 
tools 

Lay intermixed with scraps of paj>er, st>n)e 
Scribbled with verse: a broken angling- 
rod 

And shattered telescope, together linked 
By cobwebs, stood within a dusty no<»k ; 
And instriunents of music, .some half-made, 
Some in disgrace, hung dangling from the 
walls. 670 

But speedily the promise was fulfilled; 

A feast before us, and a courteous Host 
Inviting us in glee to sit and eat. 

A napkin, white as foam of that rough 
brook 

By which it had been bleached, o’er.spread 
the board; 

And was itself half-covered with a store 
Of dainties, — oaten bread, curd, cheese, 
and cream ; 


And cakes of butter curiously embossed, 
Butter that had imbibed from meadow- 
flowers 

A golden hue, delicate as theii* own 680 
Faintly reflected in a lingering stream. 

Nor lacked, for more delight on that warm 
day, 

Our table, small parade of garden fruits, 
And whortle-berries from the mountain 
.side. 

The Child, who long ere this had stilled 
his .sobs. 

Was now a help to his late comforter, 

And moved, a willing Page, as he was bid, 
Ministering to our need. 

In genial mood, 

While at our pastoral banquet thus we .sate 
Fronting the window of that little cell, 690 
1 could not, ev(‘r and anon, forbear 
To glance an upward look on two huge 
Pc‘aks 

That from sonu* oilier vale peered into this. 
“ Tho.si* lusty twins,” exclaimed our host, 
“ if here 

It were your lot to dwell, would soon be- 
come 

Your jirized companions. — Many are the 
notes 

Whicli, in In's tuiu'ful conr.se, the wind 
draws forth 

From rocks, woods, caverns, heaths, and 
dashing shores; 

And well those lofty brethren bear tb(Mr 
jiart 

In the wild concert — eliiefly when the 
storm 700 

Bides high; then all the up]icr air they fill 
With I'oaring .sound, that eea.ses not to flow, 
Like smoke, along the level of the blast. 

In mighty eurrent; theirs, too, is tlie song 
Of .stream and headlong flood that seldom 
fails; 

And, in the grim and breathless hour of 
noon, 

Methinks that I have heard them echo back 
The thunder’s greeting. Nor have nature’s 
laws 

Left them ungifted with a power to yield 
Music of finer tone; a harmony, 710 

So do I call it, though it be the hand 
Of silence, though there be no voice ; — the 
clouds. 

The mist, the shadows, light of golden suns, 
Motion.s of moonlight, all come thither — 
touch, 
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And have an answer — thither come, and 
shape 

A language not unwelcome to sick liearts 
And idle spirits: — there the sun himself, 

At the calm close of summer’s longest day, 
Rests his substantial orb ; — between those 
lieights 

And on the top of either pinnacle, 720 

More keenly than elsewhere in night’s blue 
vault, 

Sparkle the stars, as of their station proud. 
I'houghts are not busier in the niiiid of man 
Than the mute agents stirring there: — 
aloin*. 

Here do I sit and watcli ” ; 

A fall of voice, j 
Regretted like the nightingale’s last note, | 
Placi scarcely closed this high-wrought strain j 
of rapture 

Ere with inviting smile the Wanderer 
said: 

“ Now for the tale with which you threat- 
ened us ! ” 

** In truth the threat escaped me, unawares: 
Should th(‘ tale tire you, let this challenge 
.stand 731 

For my excus<*. Dissevertsl from inankhid, 
As to your eyi*s and thoughts we must have 
seenn'd 

When ye look(‘d down upon ns from tlu* 
ei-ag, 

Islanders ’mid a stormy mountain S(‘a, 

We are not so; — perjietually we toueh 
Upon the wdgar ordinances of the world; 
And Ins wlioni this oiir eottage liath to-ilav 
Relinquished, lived dependent for his bread . 
Upon the laws of public charity. ' 

The Housewife, tempted by such .slen<h*r ' 
gains 1 

As might from tliat occasion be distilled, i 
0|M)ued, as she before had <loin‘ for uu‘, j 
Her doors to admit this homeless Pen- 1 
sioiier; 

The portion gave of coarse but wholesome j 
fare ! 

Which ap]»etite required — a blind dull | 
nook, 

Such as she had, the kennel of his rest ! 

This, in itself not ill, wonhl yet have btuni 
III borne in earlier life; but his was now 
The still contentedness of seventy years. 
Calm did he sit under the wide-spread 
tree 7S i 

Of his old age: and yet less calm and 
meek, 1 


Wimiingly meek or venerably calm, 

Than slow and torpid; paying in this wise 
A penalty, if penalty it were, 

For spendthrift feats, excesses of his prime. 
1 love<l the old Man, for I pitied him ! 

A task it was, 1 own, to hold discourse 
With one so slow in gathering up his 
thoughts. 

But he was a cheaj» jdeasure to my eyes; 
Mild, hioffensivt!, ready in his way, 761 
And helpful to his utmost power: and there 
Our housewife knew full well what she 
possessed ! 

He was her vassal of all labour, tilled 
Her garden, from the })asture fetched her 
kiii»‘ ; 

And, one anif)iig the orderly array 
Of hav-makei's, beneath the burning sun 
Maintained his place; or heedfully pnr- 
siumI 

His coursi‘, on errands hound, to other 
vales, 

Leading sometimes an inexperienced child 
'foo young for any ])rofitable task. 771 
So moved h(‘ Hk(* a sliadow that ]>erformed 
Substantial ser\iee. Mark me now, and 
k‘ani 

For what rt‘\vai(l ! — The moon her monthly 
round 

Hath not i ompleted since our dame, the 
queen 

Of this one cottage and this lonely dale, 
lnt(» iiiy little sanctuary rushed — 

Voice to a lucful treble humanized, 

And features in deplorable dismay. 

1 treat the matter lightly, but, alas ! 780 

It is most serious: persevering rain 
Had falh*u in tc)rroiits; all the mountain 

tops 

Were hidd(‘n, and black va])ours coursed 
their sides; 

This liad 1 seen, and saw; but, till she 
s])ake, 

Was wholly ignorant that my ancient 
Fri(‘nd — 

Who at her bidding, early and alone, 

Had cloinl) aloft to delve the nioorland turf 
For winter fuel — to his noontide meal 
RetunitKl not, and now, haply, on the 
heights 

Lay at the mercy of this raging storm. 790 
‘ Inhuman ! ’ — said I, ‘ was an old Man’s 
life 

Not worth the trouble of a thought? — 
alas ! 
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This notice comes too late/ With joy I saw 
Her husband enter — from a distant vale. 
We sallied forth together; found the tools 
Which the neglected veteran had dropped, 
But through all quarters looked for him in 
vain. 

We shouted — but no answer! Darkness 
fell 

Without remission of the blast or showei*, 
And fears for our own safety drove us 
home. 800 

I, who weep little, did, I will confess, 
The moment I was seated here alone, 
Honour my little cell with some few tears 
Which anger and resentment could not drv. 
All night the storm endured; and, soon as 
help 

Had been collected from the neighbouring 
vale, 

With morning we renewed our (juest: the 
wind 

Was fallen, the rain abated, but the hills 
Lay shrouded in impenetrable mist; So., 
And long and hopelessly we sought in vain; 
Till, chancing on that lofty ridge to pass 
A heap of ruin — ahnost without walls 
And wholly without roof (the bleached re- 
mains 

Of a small chapel, where, in ancient time, 
The peasants of these lonely valleys used 
To meet for worshij) on that centr.il 
height) — 

We there espied the object of our search, 
Lying full three j)arts buried among tufts 
Of heath-plant, under and above him 
strewn, 

To baffle, as he might, the watery storm: 
And there we found him breathing peace- 
ably, 821 

Snug as a child that hides itself in sport 
^Mida green hay-cock in a sunny field. 

We spake — he made reply, hut would not 
stir 

At our entreaty; less from want of power 
Than apprehension and bewildering 
thoughts. 

So was he lifted gently from the ground, 
And with their freight homeward the 
shepherds moved 

Through the dull mist, I following — when 
a step, 

A single step, that freed me from the skirts 
Of the blind vapour, ox>ened to my view 83 1 


Gloiy beyond all glory ever seen 
By waking sense or by tbe dreaming soul ! 
The appeiirance, instantaneously disclosed, 
Was of a mighty city — boldly say 
A wilderness of building, sinking far 
And self-withdmwn into a bomidless depth, 
Far sulking into splendour — without end ! 
Fabric it seemed of diamond and of gold, 
With alabaster domes, and silver spires, 
And blazing terrace upon teri*ace, high 841 
Uplifted; here, serene |>avilions bright, 

In avenues disposed; there, towers begii't 
With battlements that on their rcvstless 
fronts 

Bore stars -- illumination of all gems I 
By earthly nature had the effect been 
wrought 

j I'poii the (lark materials of the storm 
j Now i)a(*ific(l; on them, and on the coves 
1 And moimtaiii-stceps and summits, where- 
! unto 

I The vapours liad receded, taking there 850 
I Their station under a eenikjan sky. 

' Oh, was an unimaginable sight ! 

Clouds, mists, streams, watery rocks and 
emerald turf. 

Clouds of all tincture, rocks and sapphire 
sky, 

I Confused, eoinmingh^d, mutually inflamed, 

! IVIoIten tog(‘tber, and composing thus, 

: Each lost in <*ach, that marvellous array 
' Of teiiqdt*, palace, cibidel, and huge 
j Fantastic j>oiiij) of structure without name, 
: In fleecy folds voluminous, eiiwraj)ped. 860 
I Bight in tlie midst, where interspace ap- 
' peared 

; Of op(;ii court, an object like a throne 
I TJnd(‘r a shining eanoj[)y of .sUito 
Stood fixed; and fixed resemblances were 
seen 

To implements of ordinary use, 

But vast in size, in substance glorified; 
Such as by Hebrew Prophets w(*rc beheld 
In vision — forms uncouth of mightiest 
power 

For admiration and mysterious awe. 869 
'rids little Vale, a dwelling-place of Man, 
Lay low beneatli my feet; ^twas visible — 
I saw not, but I felt that it was there. 

That which I mw was the revealed abode 
Of Spirits in beatitude : my heart 
Swelled in my breast — * 1 have been dead,* 
I cried, 

‘ And now I live ! Oh ! wherefore do I 
live ? * 
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And with that pang 1 prayed to be no 
more ! — 

— Blit I forget our Charge, as utterly 
I then forgot him ; — there 1 stood and 
gazed: 

The apparition faded not away, sso 

And 1 descended. 

Having reached the house, 
I found its rescued inmate safely lodged, 
And in serene possession of himself, 

Beside a fire whose genial warmth seemed 
met 

By a faint shining from the lK‘art, a gleam, 
Of comfort, spread over his })allid face. 
Great show of joy the housewife made, and 
tridy 

Was glad to find her conscitMice set at ease; 
And not less glad, for sake; of her good 
name, 

That th<i |K)or Sufierer had t‘seap('d with 
life. S90 

But, though he seemed at first to have re- 
ceived 

No harm, and uneom})laiuing as before 
Went through his usual tasks, a silent 
cdiange 

Soon showed itself: lie lingered three 
short weeks; 

And from the cottage hath been borne to- 
day. 

So ends my dolorous tale, and glad I am 
That it is ended.” At tliese words he 
turned — 

And, w’ith blithe air of ojien fellowship. 
Brought from the cupboard ivine and 
stouter cheer. 

Like one who would be merry. Seeing 
this, 900 

My grey-haired Friend .said courteously — 
** Nay, nay, 

You have regaled us as a hermit ought; 
Now let us forth into the sun ! ” — Our 
Host 

Rose, though reluctantly, and forth we 
went. 

BOOK THIRD 
DESPONDENCY 
AK(jUMENT 

Images in the Valley — Another Recess in 
it entered and described — Wanderer^s sensa- 
tions — Solitary’s excited by the same objects 


— Contrast between these — Despondency of 
the Solitary gently reproved — Conversation 
exhibiting the Solitary’s past and present opin- 
ions and feelings, till he enters upon his own 
History at length — Ilis domestic felicity — 
Afflictions— Dejection — Roused by the French 
Revolution — Disappointment and disgust — 
Voyage to America — Disappointment and dis- 
gu.st pursue him — Ilis return — His languor 
jind depx-ession of Tiiind, from want of faith in 
the great truths of Relig’ion, and want of con- 
fidence in the virtue of Mankind. 

A HUMMiN(J BF.E — a little tinkling rill — 

A jiair of falcons wheeling on the wing, 

In elaiiiorous agitation, round the crest 
Of a tall rock, their airy citadel — 

By each and all of these the x)ensive ear 
Was greeted, in the silence that ensued, 
When through the cottage-threshold we had 
passed, 

And, deep within that lonesome valley, 
stood 

Once more beiu^ath the concave of si blue 
And cloudless sky. — Anon exclaimed our 
Host — 10 

'rriumjihantly dispersing with the taimt 
The shade of diseontent which on his brow 
Had gathered, — “ Ye have left my cell, — 
but see 

How Nature hems you in witli friendly 
arms ! 

And by her help ye are my prisoners still. 
But which way shall I lead you ? — how 
contrive, 

In spot so parsimoniously endowed. 

That the brief hours, which yet remain, 
may reap 

Some recompense of knowledge or de- 
light ? ” 

So saying, round he looked, as if per- 
plexed; 20 

And, to remove those doubts, my grey- 
haired Friend 

Said — “ Shall w e take this pathw'ay for our 
guide ? — 

Upward it winds, as if, in summer heats. 
Its line had first been fashioned by the 
Hock 

Seeking a place of refuge at the root 
Of yon black Yew-tree, whose protruded 
boughs 

Darken the silver bosom of the crag, 

From which she diaiws her meagre suste- 
nance. 

There in commodious shelter may we rest. 
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Or let us trace this streamlet to its 
source; 30 

Feebly it tinkles with an earthy sound. 

And a few steps may bring us to the spot 
Where, haply, crowned with flowerets and 
green herbs, 

The mountain infant to the sun comes 
forth, 

Like human life from darkness/* — A quick 
turn 

Through a strait passage of encumbered | 
gromid, 

Proved that such hope was vain : — for now 
we stood 

Shut out from prospect of the open vale, 
And saw the water, that conqiosed this 
rill, 

Descending, disembodied, and diffused 40 
O’er the smooth surface of an ample crag, 
Lofty, and steep, and naked as a tower. 

All further progress here was barred 
And who, 

thought I, if master of a vacant liour, 

Here would not linger, willingly 
tained ? 

Whetlicr to such wild objects he were led 
When copious rains hav(' magnified the 
stream 

Into a loud and white-robed waterfall, 

Or introduced at this more quiet time. 

Upon a seraicirqiie of turf-clad ground, 50 
The hidden nook discovered to our view 
A mass of rock, resembling, as it lay 
Right at the foot of that moist precipice, 

A stranded ship, with keel u]>turned, that 
rests 

Fearless of winds and waves. Threi*. 
several stones 

Stood near, of smaller size, and not unlike 
To monumental pillars: and, from these 
Some little s|>^w^e disjoined a j)aii’ were 
seen, 

That with united shoulders bore aloft 
A fragment, like an altar, flat and smooth: 
Barren the tablet, yet thereon apjicared 61 
A tall and shining holly, that liad found 
A hospitable chink, and stocnl n])right. 

As if inserted by some human hand 
In mockery, to wither in the sun, 

Or lay its beauty flat before a breeze, 

The first that entered. But no breeze did 
now 

Find entrance; — high or low appeared no 
trace 


Of motion, save the water that descended, 
Diffused adown that barrier of steep rock, 
And softly creeping, like a breath of air, 71 
Such as is sometimes seen, and luirdly seen. 
To brush the still breast of a crystal hike. 

“ Behold a cabinet for sages built, 

Which kings miglit envy ! ” — Praise to 
this effect 

Broke from the liappy old Man’s reverend 

Who to the Solitary turned, and said, 

“ 111 sooth, witli love’s familiar privilege, 
Yon have decried the wealth which is your 
own. 

Among these rocks and stones, methinks, I 
sec So 

More than the heedless impress that be- 
longs 

To lonely iiaturt^’s casmil work: they bear 
A semblance strange of power intelligent, 
And of <]esign not wholly worn away. 
Boldest of plants that ever faced the wind, 
de- i How gracefully that slender shrub looks 
forth 

From its fantastie biith-pla<*e ! And I own, 
Some shadowy intimations liaiiut me liere, 
That in th(*s(‘ show.s a ehronieh? siirviies 
Of juirposcs akin to those of Man, 90 

But wrought witli mightier arm than now 
jire vails. 

-- Voieeless the stream descends into the 
R'llf 

W’iih timid lapse; — and lo ! while in this 
strait 

i J stand — the chasm of sky above my head 
; Is heaven’s ])n>fomKh^st aziin*; no doimiiu 
For fiekle, short-lived clouds to occupy, 

Or to pass through; but rather an abyss 
' In vvhh'h tin* e\erla.sting stars abide; 

And whose soft gloom, and boundless depth, 
might tempt 

The curious eye to look for thcuii by day. 100 
— Hail (hmteinplation ! from the statedy 
towers, 

Reared by the industrious hand of human 
art 

To lift thee high aliove the misty air 
And turbulence of murmuring cities vast; 
From academic groves, that have for thee 
Been planted, hither come and find a lodge 
To which thou rnayst resort for holier 
tieace, — 

From whose calm centre thou, through 
height or depth, 
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Mayst penetrate, wherever truth shall lead; 
Measuring tlirough all degrees, until the 
scale no 

Of time and coiis<tious nature disappear, 
Lost ill unsearchable eternity ! ” 

A pause ensued; and with ininuter care 
We scanned the various features of the 
scene: 

And soon the Tenant of that lonely vale 
With courteous voice thus spake — 

“ I sliould have grieved 
Hereafter, not escaping self-reproacdi, 

If from my jMior retirement ye had gone 
Leaving this nook unvisited: but, in sooth, 
Yoiu' unexp(‘cted presence had so roused no 
My spirits, that they were bent on enter- 
prise; 

And, like an ardent hunter, I forgot, 

Or, shall I say ? — disdained, the game that 
lurks 

At iny own door. The shapes Ixd'ore our 
eyes 

And their arrangement, doubtless must be 
deemed 

'^Phe siKui; of Nature, aided by blind Chance 
Rudely to mock the works of toiling Man. 
And hence, this upright shaft of unhewn 
stone, 

From Fancy, willing to set off lH*r stores 
By sounding titles, hath ac(juir(‘d the name 
Of Pompey’s j>illar; that I gravely style m 
My Theban obelisk; and, there, behold 
A Druid (•roinlech ! — tliiis 1 tuitertain 
The anti(|uarian humour, and am pleased 
To skim along the surfaces of things. 
Beguiling harmlessly the listless luuii’s. 

But if the spirit be oppressed by sense 
Of instability, revolt, decay, 

And change, and emptiness, these freaks of 
Nature 

And her blind helper Chance, do then 
suffice 140 

To quicken, and to aggravate — to feed 
Pity and scorn, and melancholy pride, 

Not less than that huge Pile (from some 
abyss 

Of mortal power uiupiestionably s])rung) 
Whose hoary diadem of ])endent rocks 
Coniines the shrill-voiced whirlwind, round 
and round 

Eddying within its vast cinuimference, 

On Sarum’s naked plain — than pyramid 
Of Egypt, imsubverted, undissolved — 

Or Syria’s marble ruins towering high 150 


Above the sandy desert, in the light 
Of sun or moon. — Forgive me, if I say 
That an appearance which hath raised your 
miiias 

To an exalted pitch (the self-same cause 
Different effect producing) is for me 
Fraught rather with depression than delight, 
I'hoiigh shame it were, could I not look 
around, 

By the reflection of your pleasiure, pleased. 
Yet happier in my judgment, even than you 
With your bright transports fairly may be 
deemed, 160 

The wandering Herbalist, — who, clear 
alike 

From vain, and, that worse evil, vexing 
thoughts. 

Casts, if h(‘ ever chance to enter here, 

UiKin these micouth Forms a slight regard 
Of transitory interest, and peeps round 
For some rare floweret of the hills, or 
plant ^ 

Of craggy fountaui; what he hopes for wins, 
Or k^arns, at least, that ’tis not to be won: 
Then, keen and eager, a.s a fine-nosed 
homid, 

By sonl-(‘ngrossing instinct driven along 170 
Through wood or open field, the harmless 
Man 

Departs, intent u])on his onward quest ! — 
Nor is tliat Fellow- wanderer, so deem I, 
Less to be envied, (you may trsice him oft 
By scars which his activity has left 
Beside our roads and pathways, though, 
thank Heaven ! 

'Phis covei-t nook reports not of his hand) 
He who with pocket-lianiiner smites the 
east- 

Of luckless rock or prominent stone, dis- 
guised 

In weather-stains or crusted o’er by Nar 
tore I So 

With her first growths, detaching by the 
stroke 

A chip or splinter — to resolve his doubts; 
And, with that ready answer satisfied. 

The substance classes by some barbarous 
name, 

And hurries on; or from the fragments 
picks 

His specimen, if but haply interveined 
With sparkling mineral, or should crystal 
cube 

Lurk in its cells — and thinks himself en- 
riched, 
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Wealthier, and doubtless wiser, than before ! 
Intrusted safely each to his pursuit, 190 
Earnest alike, let both from hill to hill 
Kange ; if it please them, speed from clime 
to clime; 

The mind is full — and free from pain their 
pastime.” 

“ Then,” said I, interposing, “ One is near. 
Who cannot but possess in your esteem 
Place worthier still of envy. May I name, 
Without offence, that fair-faced cottaoe- 
boy ? 

Dame Nature’s pupil of tlie lowest form, 
Yoxmgest apprentice in the school of art ! 
Him, as we entered from ilu‘ open glen, _*ck> 
You might have noticed, busily engaged, 
Heart, soul, and haiuLs, — hi mending the 
defects 

Left in the fabric of a leaky dam 
Raised for enablmg this penurious stream 
To turn a slender mill (that new-nuule 
plaything) 

For his delight — tlie happiest he of all ! ” 

** Far happiest,” answered the desjiond- 
ing Man, 

“ If, such as now he is, he might remain ! 
Ah 1 what avails imagination high 
Or question deep ? what profits all that 
earth, 2 1 o 

Or heaven’s blue vault, Ls suffered to put 
forth 

Of impulse or allurement, for the Soul 
To quit the beaten track of life, and soar 
Far as she finds a yielding element 
In past or future; far as she eaii go 
Through time or space — if neither in the 
one, 

Nor in the other region, nor in anght 
That Fancy, dreaming o’er the map of 
things, 

Hath placed beyond these penetrable 
bounds, 

Words of assurance can be heard; if no- 
where 220 

A habitation, for consummate good, 

Or for progressive virtue, by the search 
Can be attained, — a better sanctuary 
From doubt and sorrow, than the senseless 
grave ? ” 

** Is this,” the grey-haired Wanderer 
mildly said, 

The voice, which we so lately overheard, 


To that same child, addressing tenderly 
The consolations of a hopeful mind ? 

‘ His body is at restf kis soul in heaven,^ 
These were yoiu* words; and, verily, me- 
thinks 230 

Wisdom is oft-times nearer when we stoop 
Than >vheu we soar.” — 

The Other, not displeased, 
Promptly replied — “ My notion is the 
same. 

And I, w’ithout reluctance, could decline 
All act of inquisition whence w^e rise, 

And what, when breath hath ceased, we 
may become. 

Here are we, in a bright and breathing 
world. 

Our origin, what matters it ? In lack 
Of worthier explanation, say at once 
With the American (a tliought which suits 
The place w'lu're now we stand) that certain 
men 241 

Leapt out together from a rocky cave; 

And th(‘se were the first parents of man- 
kind: 

Or, if a different image be recalled 
By the warm sunshine, and the jocund 
voice 

Of insects chirping out tlieir careless lives 
* On these soft beds of thyme-besprinkled 
I turf, 

1 Choose, with the gay Atlieuian, a conceit 
As sound — blithe race 1 whose mantles 
were bedecked 

With golden grasshoj)pers, in sign that they 
Had sprung, like those bright creatures, 
from the soil 251 

Whereon their endless generations dwelt. 
Bui sto)> ! — these theoreiie fancies jar 
On serious minds: then, as the Hindoos 
draw 

Their holy (iaiiges from a skiey fount, 
Even so deduce the stream of human life 
From seats of power divine; and hope, or 
trust, 

That our existence winds licr shitely course 
Beneath tlie sun, like Ganges, to make part 
Of a living ocean; or, to sink engulfed, 2 (^ 
Like Niger, in impenetrable sands 
And utter (larkness : thought which may be 
faced, 

Though comfortless ! — 

Not of myself I speak: 
Such acquiescence neither doth imply, 

In me, a meekly-bending spirit soothed 
By natural piety ; nor a lofty mind, 
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By philosophic discipline prepared 
For ciilm subjection to acknowledged law; 
Pleased to have been, contented not to be. 
Such palms I boast not; — no ! to me, who 
find 270 

Reviewing my past way, much to condemn, 
Little to praise, and nothing to regret, 
(Save some remembrances of dream-like 

That scarcely seem to have belonged to 
me) 

If I must take my choice between the pair 
That rule alternately the weary hours, 
Night is than day more acce])table; sleep 
Doth, in my estimate of good, ap|M*ar 
A better state than waking; death than 
sleep: 

Feelingly sweet is stillness after storm, ^So 
Though imder covert of the wormy ground I 

Yet be it said, in justi(‘e to myself, 

That in more genial times, when I was free 
To explore the destiny of human kind 
(Not as an intellectual game jmrsiu'd 
With curious subtilty, from wish t(» cheat 
Irksome sensations; but by lo\e of truth 
Urged on, or haj»ly by intense dedight 
In feeding thought, wherever thought could 
feed ) 

I did not rank with those (too dull or nice, 
For to my judgment such they tiuui Ryn 
peared, 291 

Or too aspiring, thankless at the best) 

Who, in this frame of human life, inu'ceive 
All object whereunto their soids are tied 
In diseonteiited wedloc^k ; nor did e’er, 
From me, those dark impervious slnides, 
that hang 

Upon the region whither we are bound, 
Exclude a power to enjoy the vital beams 
Of present sunshine. — Deities that float 
On wings, angelic Spirits ! I could muse ^oo 
O^er what from eldest time we have been 
told 

Of your bright forms and glorious faculties, 
And with the imagination rest content. 

Not wishing more; re}>ining not to tread 
The little sinuous path of earthly care. 

By flowers embellished, and by springs re- 
freshed. 

— ‘ Blow winds of autumn ! — let your 
chilling breath 

* Take the live herbage from the mead, and 
strip 

‘ The shady forest of its green attire, — 


‘ And let the bursting clouds to fury rouse 
‘ The gentle brooks I — Your desolating 
sway, 31, 

‘ Sheds,’ I exclaimed, ‘ no sadness upon me, 
‘ And no disorder in your rage I ftiid. 

‘ What dignity, what beauty, in this change 
‘From mild to angry, and from sad to 

‘ Alternate and revolving ! How benign, 

‘ How rich in animation and delight, 

‘ How bountiful those elements — compared 
‘With aught, as more desirable and fair, 

‘ Devised by fancy for the golden age; 320 
‘Or the perpetual warbling that prevails 
‘ In Arcady, beneath unaltered skies, 
‘Through the long year in constant quiet 
bound, 

‘ Night hushed as night, the day serene as 
day ! ’ 

— But why this tedious record? — Age, we 
know 

Is garrulous; and solitude is apt 
To anticipate the privili‘ge of Age, 

From far ye come; and surely wdth a hope 
Of better entertainment: — let us hence ! ” 

Loth to forsake the spot, and still more 
loth 330 

To be diverted from our present theme, 

I said, “ My thoughts, agreeing, Sir, with 
yours, 

Would push this censure farther; — for, if 
smiles 

Of scornful pity be the just reward 
Of Poesy thus courteously employed 
In framing models to improve the scheme 
Of Man’s existence, and recast the world, 
Why should not grave Philosophy be styled, 
Herself, a dreamer of a kindred stock, 

A dreamer yet more spiritless and dull ? 340 
Yes, shall the flue immunities she boasts 
Establisli sounder titles of esteem 
For her, who (all too timid and reserved 
iMir onset, for resistance too inert, 

Too weak for suffering, and for hope too 
tame) 

Placed, among flowery gardens curtained 
round 

With world-excluding groves, the brothciv 
hood 

Of soft Epicureans, taught — if they 
The ends of being would secure, and win 
The crown of wisdom — to yield up their 
souls 350 

To a voluptuous unconcern, preferring 
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Tranquillity to all things. Or is she,” 

I cried, ‘‘more worthy of regard, the 
Power, 

Who, for the sake of sterner quiet, closed 
The Stoic’s heart against the vain approach 
Of admiration, and all sense of joy ? ” 

His countenance gave notice that my zeal 
Accorded little with his present mind; 

I ceased, and he resumed. — “ Ah ! gentle 
Sir, 

Slight, if you will, the means ; but spare to 
slight 360 

The etid of those, who did, by system, rank, 
As the prime object of a wise man’s aim, 
Security from shock of accidtmt, 

Release from fear; and cherished peaceful 
days 

For their own sakes, as mortal life’s chief 
good, 

And only reasonable felicity. 

What motive drew, ^vhat impulse, T would 
ask, 

Through a long course of later ages, drove, 
The hermit to his cell in forest wide; 

Or what detained him, till his closing eyes 
Took their last farewell of the sun and 
stars, 37 1 

Fast anchored in the desert ? — Not alone 
Dread of the persecuting sword, remorse, 
Wrongs unredressed, or insults unavenged 
And unavengeable, defeated pridt*, 


Aerial, or in green secluded vale, 

One after one, collected from afar, 

An undissolving fellowship? — What but 
this, 

The universal instinct of repose. 

The longing for confirmed tranquillity, 
Inward and outward; humble, yet sublime: 
The life where hope and memory are as 
one ; 400 

Where earth is quiet and her face un- 
changed 

Save by the simplest toil of human hands 
Or seasons’ difference; the immortal Soul 
Consistent in self-rule; and heaven revealed 
To meditation in that quietness ! — 

Such was their scheme: and though the 
wished-for end 

By multitudes was missed, perhaps attained 
By none, they for the attempt, and pains 
enqdoyed. 

Do, in my present eensure, stand redeemed 
From tlie niujualified disdain, that once 410 
Would liavc l)een cast upon tliem by my 
voice 

Delivering her decisions from the seat 
Of forward youth — that scruples not to 
solve 

Doubts, and determine questions, by the 
rules 

Of inexperienc(d jndgimmt, ever j)rone 
To overweening faith; and is infiamed, 

By eouragr*, to demand from real life 


Prosperity subverted, maddening want, 
Friendship betrayed, affection unreturiud. 
Love with despair, or grief in agony; — 
Not always from intolerable pangs 
He fled; but, compassed round by pleasure*, 
sighed sHo 

For independent happiness ; craving peace, 
The central feeling of all happiness, 

Not as a refuge from distress or pain, 

A breathing-time, vacation, or a truce. 

But for its absolute self; a life of peace. 
Stability without regret or fear; 

That hath been, is, and shall be ever- 
more ! — 

Such the reward he sought; and wore out 
life, 

There, where on few external things his 
heart 

Was set, and those his own; or, if not his, 
Subsisting under nature’s stedfast law. 391 

What other yearning was the master tie 
Of the monastic brotherhood, upon rock 


The test of act and sutt'oring, to provoke 
Hostility — ln)w dreadful wlnm it comes. 
Whether affliction be the foe, or guilt ! 420 

A child of earth, I rested, in that stage 
Of niy })ast course to whicli these thoughts 
advert, 

Ujxm earth’s native energies; forgetting 
That mine was a condition which required 
Nor energy, nor fortitude — a cairn 
Witliout vicissitude; which, if the like 
Had been presented to iny view elsewhere, 
1 might have even been tempted to despise. 
But 110 — for the serene w'as always bright; 
KnliveiuKl liappiness with joy o’erflowing, 
With joy, and — oh! that memory should 
survive 431 

To speak the word — wdth rapture ! Nature’s 
boon, 

Life’s genuine inspiration, happiness 
Above what rules can teach, or fancy feign; 
Abused, as all possessions are abused 
That are not i>rized according to their worth. 
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And yet, what worth ? what good is given 
to men, 

More solid than the gilded clouds of 
heaven ? 

What joy more lasting than a vernal 
flower ? — 

None! *t is the general plaint of human kind 
In solitude : and mutually addressed 441 
From eacjh to all, for wisdom’s sake: — 
This truth 

The priest announees from his holy seat: 
And, crowned with garlands in the suinnier 
grove, 

The poet fits it to his pensive lyre. 

Yet, ere that final resting-] >Iace be gained, 
Sharp eontrjMlictions may arise, by doom 
Of this same life, compelling ns to grieve 
That the prosperities of love and joy 449 
Should be permitted, oft-times, to (mdure 
So long, and be at once east down for ever. 
Oh! tremble, ye, to whom liath been assigned 
A course of days composing ha])py months. 
And they as happy years; the present still 
So like the j>ast, and both so firm a ])ledge 
Of a congenial future, that the wheels 
Of pleasure move without the aid of Iiope: 
For Mutability is Nature’s bane; 

And slighted Hope tdll be avenged; and, 
when 

Ye need her favours, ye shall find her not; 
Rut in her stead — fear — doubt — and 
agony!” 46, 

This was the bitter language of the heart: 
But, while he spake, look, gesture, tone of 
voice, 

Though discomposed and vehement, were 
such 

As skill and graceful nature might suggest 
To a proficient of the tragic scene 
Standing before the multitude, beset 
With dark events. Desirous to divert 
Or stem the current of the speaker’s 
thoughts, 

We signified a wish to leave that place 470 
Of stillness and clo.se privacy, a nook 
That seemed for self-exarniinition made; 
Or, for confession, in the sinner’s need, 
Hidden from all men’s view. To our at- 
tempt 

He yielded not; but, pointing to a slope 
Of mossy turf defended from the sun, 

And on that couch inviting ns to rest, 

Full on that tender-hearted Man he turned 
A serious eye, and his speech thus renewed. 


** You never saw, your eyes did never look 
On the bright form of Her whom once I 
loved: — 481 

Her silver voice was heard upon the earth, 
A sound unknown to you; else, honoured 
Friend ! 

Your heart had borne a pitiable share 
Of what I suffered, when I wept that loss, 
And .suffer now, not seldom, from the 
thought 

That I 1‘cmemher, and can weej) no more. — 
Stripped a.s 1 am of all the golden fruit 
( )f self-esteem ; and by the cutting blasts 
Of self-reproach familiarly assailed; 490 
Yet would 1 not be of such wintry htireness 
But that some leaf of your regard should 
hang 

Upon my naked branches: — lively thoughts 
(live birth, full often, to mignarded words; 
1 grieve that, in your ]>resenee, from my 
tongue 

Too mu(*b of frailty hath already dropped; 
But that too much demands still more. 

You know, 

Revered Compjitriot — and to you, kind Sir, 
(Not to be deemed a stranger, as you come 
Following the guidance of these welcome 
feet 500 

To our secluded vale) it may he told — 
That my demerits did not sue in vain 
To One 011 whose mild radiance many gazed 
With liopc, and all with pleasure. This fair 
Bride-- 

111 the devotedness of youthful love. 
Preferring me to pireiits, and the choir 
Of gay comjianions, to the natal roof, 

And all known places and familiar sights 
(Resigned with sadness gently weighing 
down 

Her trembling expe(‘tations, but no more 510 
Than did to lier due honour, and to me 
Yielded, that day, a confidmice sublime 
In what 1 liad to build upon) — this Bride, 
Young, modest, meek, and lieantiful, I led 
To a low cottage in a sunny hay, 

Where the salt sea innocnously breaks. 

And the sea breeze as innocently breathes, 
On Devon’s leafy shores; — a slieltered hold, 
111 a soft clime encouraging the soil 
To a luxuriant bounty! — As our steps 520 
Approach the embowered abode — our 
chosen seat — 

See, rooted in the earth, her kindly bed, 
The uiieiidangered myrtle, decked with 
flowers, 
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Before the threshold stands to welcome ns ! 
While, in the flowering myrtle’s neighbour- 
hood, 

Not overlooked but courting no regard, 
Those native plants, the holly and the yew, 
Gave modest intimation to the mind 
How willingly their aid they would unite 579 
With the green myrtle, to endear the hours 
Of winter, and protect that pleasant place. 
— Wild were the walks upon those lonely 
Downs, 

Track leading into ti*ack; how marked, how 
worn 

Into bright verdure, between fern and goi*se 
Winding away its never-ending line 
On their smooth surface, evidence was none; 
But, there, lay open to our daily haunt, 

A range of unappropriated earth. 

Where youth’s ambitious feet might move 
at large ; 

Whence, unmolested wanderers, we beheld 
The shining giver of the day difl'use 541 
His brightness o’er a tnict of sea and land 
Gay as our spirits, free as our dcsii'cs; 

As our enjoyments, boundless. — From 
those heights 

We dropped, at pleasure, into sylvan 
combs; 

Where arbours of imix'iieti'able shade. 

And mossy seats, detained us side by side, 
With hearts at ease, and knowledge in our 
hearts 

‘That all the grove and all the day was 
ours.’ 

O happy time ! still happier was at hand ; 
For Nature called my Piudner to resign <;5i 
Her share in the pure freedom (»f that life, 
Enjoyed b}'^ us in common. — To my hope. 
To my heart’s wish, my tender Mate be- 
came 

The thankful captive of maternal lK)nds; 
And those wild paths were left to me alone. 
There could I meditate on follies past; 
And, like a weary voyager esca})ed 
From risk and hardship, inwardly retrace 
A course of vain delights and thoughtless 
guilt, s^>o 

And self-indulgence — without shame pur- 
sued. 

There, undisturbed, could think of and 
could tliank 

Her whose submissive spirit was to me 
Rule and restraint — my guardian — shall I 
say 


That eartlily Providence, whose guiding 
love 

Within a port t>f rest had lodged me safe; 
Safe from temptation, and from danger far ? 
Strains followed of acknowledgment ad- 
dressed 

To an authority enthroned above 
The reach of sight; from whom, as from 
their source 570 

Proceed all visible ministers of good 
That walk the earth — Father of heaven 
and earth. 

Father, and king, and judge, adored and 
feared ! 

These acts of mind, and memory, and 
heart. 

And spirit — interrupted and rolicwed 
By observations transient as the glance 
Of flying sunbeams, or to the outward fonn 
Cleaving with power inherent and intense. 
As the mute insect fixed upon the plant 
On whose soft leaves it hangs, and from 
whose (*up SSo 

It draws its nourishment imperceptibly — 
Endeared my wanderings; and the mo- 
ther's kiss 

And infant's smile awaited my return. 

In privacy we dwelt, a w^edded pair, 
(’ompanions daily, often all day long; 

Not placed by fortune witliin easy i-eiich 
Of various intmeonrse, nor wishing aught 
Beyond tlie allowance of our own fire-side, 
I'he twain within our happy cottage* born, 
Inmates, and heirs of our united love; 590 
Grace<l mutually by difference of sex. 

And with no wdder interval of time 
Between tlieir several birtlis than served 
for one 

establish something of a leader’s sway; 
Yet left them joined by syjnpathy in age; 
E([uals in ph‘asure, fellow^s in pursuit. 

On these two pillars rested as in air 
Our solitude. 

It soothes me to perceive, 
Your courtesy withholds not from my 
words 

Attentive audience. But, oh ! gentle 
Friemds, 600 

As times of quiet and unbroken peace, 
Thougli, for a nation, times of bleasedness, 
Give back faint echoes from the historian’s 
page; 

So, in the imperfect sounds of this dis- 
course, 
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Depressed I hear, how faithless is the voice 
Which those most blissful days reverberate. 
What special record can, or need, be g^veii 
To rules and habits, whereby much was 
done. 

But all witliin the sphere of little things; 
Of liimible, though, to us, important cares. 
And precious interests ? Smoothly did our 
life 6 1 1 

Advance, swerving not from the path pre- 
scribed; 

Her annual, her diurnal, round alike 
Maintained with faithful care. And you 
divine 

The worst effects that our condition saw 
If you imagine (dianges slowly wrought, 
And in their progress unjierceivable; 

Not wished for; sometimes noticed with a 
sigh, 

(Whate’er of good or lovely they might 
bring) 

Sighs of regret, for tin* familiar good ^,20 
And loveliness endeared which they re- 
moved. 

Seven years of occupation undisturbed 
Established seemingly a right to hold 
That happiness; and use and habit gave, 

To what an alien spirit had acciuired, 

A patrimonial .sanctity. And thus, 

With thoughts and wishes boundetl to this 
world, 

1 lived and breathed; most grateful — if to 
enjoy 

Without repining or desire ftn* more, 

For different lot, or change to higher sphere, 
(Only except some hiijudses of pride (>31 
With no determined object, though upheld 
By theorie.s with .suitable supi>ort) — 

Most grateful, if in such wise to enjoy 
Be proof of gmtitude for what we have; 
Else, I allow, most thankles.s. — But, at 
once, 

From some dark seat of fatal power was 
urged 

A claim that shattered all. — Our bloom- 
inffgirl, 

Caught in the gripe of death, with such 
brief time 

To struggle in as scarcely would allow 640 
Her check to change its colour, was con- 
veyed 

From us to inaccessible worlds, to regions 
Where height, or depth, admits not the 
approach 


Of living man, though longing to pursue. 

— With even as brief a warning — and how 
soon. 

With what short interval of time between, 

I tremble yet to think of — our last prop, 
Our happy lifers only remaining stay — 

The brother followed; and was seen no 
more ! 

Calm as a frozen lake when ruthless 
winds 650 

Blow fiercely, agitating earth and sky. 

The Mother now I'cmained; as if in her, 
Who, to the lowest region of the soul. 

Had been ere while unsettled and disturbed, 
This second visitation luul no jx)wer 
To shake; but only to bmd up and seal; 
And to establish thankfulness of heart 
In Heaven’s determinations, ever just. 

The eminence whereon her spirit stood, 
Mine was unable to attain. Immense 660 
The space that severed us ! But, as the 
sight 

Communicates with heaven’s ethereal orbs 
Inealeulahly di.sttiut; so, I felt 
That consolation may descend from far 
( And that is intercourse, and union, too,) 
While, ovei*t‘ome with speechless gratitude, 
And, with a holier love inspired, I looked 
On her — at once superior to my woes 
And partner of my loss. — O heavy change, 
Dimness o’er this clear luminary crept 670 
Insensibly; — the immortal and divine 
Yielded to mortal reflux; her pure glory. 
As from the j>innaele of worldly state 
Wretched ambition drops astounded, fell 
Into a gulf obscure of silent grief, 

And keen lieart-aiiguish — of itself ashamed, 
Y^et obstinately eberishing itself: 

And, so consumed, she melted from my 
arms ; 

And left me, on this earth, disconsolate ! 

What followed caimot be reviewed in 
thought; 680 

Much less, reti*aced in words. If she, of 
life 

Blainele.ss, so intimate with love and joy 
And all the tender motions of the soul, 

Had been supplanted, could I hope to 
stand — 

Infirm, dependent, and now destitute ? 

I called on dreams and visions, to disclose 
Tliat which is veiled from waking thought; 
conjured 
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Eternity, as men constrain a ghost 
To appear and answer; to the grave I spake 
Imploringly; — looked up, and asked the 
Heavens 690 

If Angels traversed their cerulean floors, 

If fixed or wandering star could tidings yield 
Of the departed spirit — what abode 
It occupies — what consciousness retains 
Of former loves and interests. Then my 
soul 

Turned inward, — to examine of what stuff 
Time’s fetters are composed ; and life was 
put 

To inquisition, long and ju'ofitless ! 

By pain of heart — now checked — and now 
impelled — 

The intellectual power, through words and 
things, 7(H. 

Went soimding on, a dim and perilous way ! 
And from those transports, and these toils 
abstruse, 

Some trace am I enabled to retain 
Of time, else lost; — existing unto mo 
Only by records in myself not found. 

From that abstraction I was roused, — 
and how ? 

Even as a thoughtful shepherd by a flash 
Of lightning startled in a gloomy cave 
Of these wild hills. For, lo ! the dread 
Bastile, 

With all the chambers in its horrid towers, j 
Fell to the ground: — by violence over- | 
thrown 711 ; 

Of indignation; and with shouts that ! 
drowned 

The crash it made in falling ! From the 
wreck 

A golden palace rose, or seemed to rise. 

The appointed seat of equitable law 
And mild paternal sw^ay. The potent shock 
I felt; the transformation I iKirceived, 

As marvellously seized as in that moment 
When, from the blind mist issuing, I belield 
Glory — beyond all glory ever seen, 720 
Confusion infinite of heaven and earth, 
Dazzling the soul. Meanwliile, prophetic 
harps 

In every grove were ringing, ‘War shall 
cease; 

* Did ye not hear that conquest is abjured ? 

‘ Bring garlands, bring forth choicest flowers, 
to deck 

*The tree of Libei'ty.’ — My heart re- 
bounded; 


My melancholy voice the chorus joined; 

— * Be joyful all ye nations; in all lands, 

* Ye that are capable of joy be glad I 

‘ Henceforth, whate’er is wanting to your- 
selves 730 

‘ In others ye shall promptly find ; — and all, 

* Enriched by mutual and reflected wealth, 

‘ Shall with one heart honour their common 

kind.’ 

Thus was I reconverted to the world; 
Society became my glittering bride, 

And airy hopes my cliildreii. — From the 
depths 

Of natural passion, seemingly escaped, 

My soul diffused hei*self in wide embrace 
Of institutions, and the forms of things; 

As they exist, in mutable fu’ray, 740 

Upon life’s surface. What, though in my 
veins 

There flowed no Gallic blood, nor had I 
biH'athed 

Tilt* air of France, not less than Gallic zeal 
Kindled anti burnt among the sapless twigs 
Of my exhanstetl heart. If busy men 
i In sober ct)nt la\e met, to weave a web 
Of amity, whose living threads should 
stretch 

Beyond the seas, and to the farthest pole, 
There did I sit, assisting. If, with noise 
And aeelamation, crowds in o|)en air 750 
Expressetl the tumult of their minds, my 
voice 

There mingled, heard or not. The powers 
of song 

I I left not uiiinvoked; and, in still groves, 
Where mild enthusiasts tuned a pensive lay 
Of tliaiiks and expectation, in accord 
With their beli(*f, I sang Saturnian rule 
Keturned, — a progeny of golden years 
Permitted to descend, and bless mankind. 

— With promises the Hebrew Scriptures 

teem : 

1 felt their invitation; and resumed 760 
A long-sns])ende(l oflice in the House 
Of public worshij), where, the glowing 
phrase 

Of ancient inspiration serving me, 

I promised also, — with undaimted trust 
Foretold, and added prayer to prophecy; 
The admiration wiiming of the crowd; 

The helj» desiring of the pure devout. 

Scorn and contempt forbid me to proceed! 
But History, time’s slavish scribe, will tell 
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How rapidly the zealots of the cause 770 
Disbanded — or in hostile ranks appeared; 
Some, tired of honest service; these, out- 
done, 

Disgusted therefore, or appalled, by aims 
Of fiercer zealots — so confusion reigned, 
And the more faitliful were coiiii)elled to 
exclaim, 

As Brutus <lid to Virtue, ‘ Liberty, 

*I worshipped thee, and find thee but a 
Shjule I ’ 

• 

Such recantation had for me no charm, 
Nor would I bend to it; who should have 
grieved 

At aught, however fair, that bore the mien 
Of a conclusion, or catastrophe. 781 

Why then (!oiiceal, that, when the simply 
good 

In timid selfishness withdrew, I sought 
Other support, not scrupulous whence it 
came ; 

And, by what compromise it stood, not 
nice ? 

Enough if notions seemed to be high- 
pitched, 

And qualities determined, — Among men 
80 charactered did I maintain a strife 
Hopeless, and still more liopele.ss every 
hour; 

But, in the process, I began to feel 7uo 
That, if the einanei])ation of the world 
Were missed, 1 should at least secure my 
own, 

And be in part comjiensated. For rights, 
Widely — iuveterately usurped iqK)ii, 

I spake with vehemence; and proinptl}' 
seized 

All tliat Abstraction furnished for my needs 
Or purposes; nor scrupled to proclaim, 

And propagate, by liberty of life, 

Those new persuasions. Not that I re- 
joiced, 

Or even found pleasure, in such vagrant 
course, soo 

For its own sake; but farthest from the 
walk 

Which I liad trod in happiness and j)eace, 
Was most inviting to a troubled mind. 
That, in a struggling and distempered 
world. 

Saw a seductive image of herself. 

Yet, mark the contnulictions of which Man 
Is still the sport I Here Natm’e was my 
guide, 


The Nature of the dissolute; but thee, 

0 fostering Nature! I rejected — smiled 
At others’ tears in pity; and in scorn 810 
At those, which thy soft infiuence some- 
times drew 

From my miguarded heart. — The tranquil 
shores 

Of Britain circumscribed me; else, perhaps 

1 might have been entangled among deeds. 
Which, now, as infamt)us, I should abhor — 
l)e.spi.sc, as sens«dess: for my spirit relished 
Strangely the exasperation of that Land, 
Which turned an angry beak against the 

down 

Of her own breast; confounded into hope 
Of disencumbering thus her fretful wings. 

But all was quieted by iron bonds 821 
Of military sway. 'Fhe shifting aims, 

The moral interests, the creative might, 
The varied functions and high attributes 
Of civil action, yielded to a power 
Formal, and odious, and contemptible. 

— In Britain, rul(‘d a panic dreaci of change; 
The weak were praised, rewarded, and ad- 
vanced ; 

And, from the im])ulse of a just disdain, 
Once more did 1 retire into myself. 830 
Inhere feeling no contentment, I resolved 
To ily, for safeguard, to some foreign shore, 
llemote from Kurope; from her blasted 
hopes; 

Her fields of carnage, and polluted air. 

Fresh blew the wmd, when o’er the At- 
lantic Main 

The ship went gliding with her thoughtless 
crew; 

And who among them but an Exile, freed 
From discontent, indifferent, pleased to sit 
Among th(^ busily-employed, not more 839 
With id)ligation charged, with service taxed, 
Than the loose j)en(lant — to the idle wind 
I’pon the tall mast streaming. But, ye 
Powers 

Of soul and sense m^'steriously allied, 

Oh, never let the Wretched, if a choice 
Be left him, trust the freight of his dis- 
tress 

To a long voyage on the silent deep ! 

Foi*, like a plague, will memory break out; 
Ami, in the blank and solitude of things, 
Upon his spirit, with a fever’s strength, 
Will conscience prey. — Feebly mxist they 
have felt 850 
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Who, in old time, attired with snakes and 
whips 

The vengeful Furies. Beautiful regards 
Were turned on me — the face of her I 
loved; 

The Wife and Mother pitifully fixing 
Tender reproaches, insupportable I 
Where now that boasted liberty ? No wel- 
come 

From imknown objects I received; and 
those, 

Known and familiar, which the vaulted sky 
Did, in the placid clearness of the night, 
Disclose, had accusations to prefer .s6o 
Against my peace. Within the cabin stoocl 
That volume — as a compass for the sold — 
Revered among the nations. I implored 
Its guidance; but the infallible supjiort 
Of faith was wanting. Tell me, why re- 
fused 

To One by storms annoyed and adverse 
winds; 

Perplexed with currents; of his weakness 
sick; 

Of vain endeavours tiretl; and by his own, 
And by his nature’s, ignorance, dismayed ! 

Long-wished-for sight, the Western 
World appeared; 8;o 

And, when the ship was moored, 1 leaped 
ashore 

Indignantly — resolved to be a man. 

Who, having o’er the past no power, would 
live 

No longer in subjection to the past. 

With abject mind — from a tyrannic lord 
Inviting penance, fruitlessly endured: 

So, like a fugitive, whose feet have cleared 
Some boundary, which his followers may 
not cross 

In prosecution of their deadly chase, 
Respiring I looked round. — How bright 
the sun, sso 

The breeze how soft ! Can anything pro- 
duced 

In the old World compare, thought I, for 
power 

And majesty with this gigantic stream, 
Sprung from the desert ? And behold a 
city 

Fresh, youthful, and aspiring I What are 
these 

To me, or I to them ? As much at least 
As he desires that they should be, whom 
winds 


And waves have wafted to this distant 
shore, 

In the condition of a damaged seed. 

Whose fibres cannot, if they would, take 
root. 890 

Here may I roam at large ; — my business 
is, 

Roaming at large, to observe, and not to 
feel, 

And, therefore, not to act — convinced that 
all 

Whicli bears the name of action, howsoever 
Begimiing, ends in servitude — still painful, 
And mostly profitless. And, sooth to say, 
On nearer view, a motley spectacle 
Appeared, of high pretensions, — unre- 
proved 

But by the obstreperous voice of higher 
still; 

Big passions strutting on a petty stage; 900 
Which a detached spectator may regard 
Not unamused. — But ridicule demands 
Quick change of objects; and, to laugh 
alone, 

At a composing distance from the haunts 
Of strife and folly, though it be a treat 
As choice as musing Leisure can bestow; 
Yet, in the very centre of the crowd, 

To keep the secret of a poignant scorn. 
Howe’er to airy Demons suitable, 

Of all unsocial courses, is least fit 910 

For the gross spirit of mankind, — the one 
That soonest fails to please, and quickliest 
turns 

Into vexation. 

Let us, then, I said, 

Leave this unknit Republic to the scoimge 
Of her own )>assioiis; and to regions haste. 
Whose shades have never felt the encroach- 
ing axe, 

Or soil endured a transfer in the mart 
Of dire rapacity. There, Man abides. 
Primeval Nature’s child. A creature weak 
In combination, (wherefore else driven 
back 920 

So far, and of his old inheritance 
So easily dejirived ?) but, for that cause. 
More dignified, and stronger in himself; 
Whether to act, judge, suffer, or enjoy. 
True, the intelligence of social aii; 

Hath overpowered his forefathers, and soon 
W^ill sweep the remnant of his line away; 
But contemplations, worthier, nobler far 
Than her destructive energies, attend 
His independence, when along the side 930 
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Of Mississippi, or that northern stream 
That spreads into successive seas, he walks; 
Pleased to perceive his own imshackled life, 
And his innate capacities of soul, 

There imaged: or when, having gained the 
top 

Of some coniinaiiding eminence, which yet 
Intruder ne’er l>eheld, he thence surveys 
Regions of wood and wide savannah, vast 
Expanse of unappropriated earth. 

With mind that sheds a light on what he 
sees ; 040 

Free as the sim, and lonely as the sun, 
Poiiring above his head its radiance down 
Upon a living and rejoicing world ! 

So, westward, tow’rd the unviolated 
woods 

I bent my way ; and, roaming far and wide. 
Failed not to greet the merry Mocking-bird ; 
And, while the melancholy Muceawiss 
(The sportive bird’s companion in the grove) 
Re]>eated, o’er and o’er, his plaintive cry, 

I sympathised at leisure with th(‘ sound; 950 
But that pure arclu‘type of human great- 
ness, 

I found him not. There, in his stead, a|)- 
peared 

A creature, squalid, vengefuh and impure; 
Remorseless, and submissive to no law 
But superstitious fear, and abjec't sloth. 

Enough is told ! Here am I — ye have 
heard 

What evidence I se€»k, and vainly seek; 
What from my fellow-beings 1 require, 

And either they have not to give, or I 
Lack virtue to receive ; what I myself, 960 
Too oft by wilful forfeiture, have lost 
Nor can regain. How languidly I look 
Upon this visible fabric of the world. 

May be divined — perhaps it hath been 
said: — 

But spare your pity, if there be in me 
Aught that deserves respect: for I exist, 
Witliin myself, not comfortless. — The 
tenor 

Which my life holds, he readily may con- 
ceive 

Whoe’er hath stood to watch a mountain 
brook 

In some still passage of its course, and | 
seen, 970 ; 

Within the depths of its capacious breast, 1 
Inverted trees, rocks, clouds, and azure sky; 


And, on its glassy surface, specks of foam, 
And conglobated bubbles undissolved, 
Numerous as stars; that, by their onward 
lapse. 

Betray to sight the motion of the stream. 
Else imperceptible. Meanwhile, is heard 
A softened roar, or murmur; and the sound 
Though sof>thing, and the little floating isles 
Though beautiful, are both by Nature 
charged 980 

With the same pensive office; and make 
known 

Through what perplexing labyrinths, abrupt 
Precipitations and untoward straits. 

The earth-born wanderer hath passed; and 
quickly, 

That respite o’er, like traverses and toils 
Must he again eneounter. — Such a stream 
Is human Life ; and so the Spirit fares 
In the ht'st (piit't t() her course allowed; 
And such is mine, — save only for a hope 989 
Tliat my particular current soon will reach 
The imfathomable gidf, where all is still ! ” 


BOOK FOURTH 
DESPONDENCY CORRECTED 
ARCiCMLNT 

I 

State of feeling produced by the foregoing 
Narrative — A belief in a superintending Pro- 
vidence the only adequate support under afflic- 
tion — Wanderer's ejaculation — Acknowledges 
the diliiculty of a lively faith — Hence immod- 
erate sorrow — Exhortations — How received 
— Wanderer applies his discourse to that other 
caus€» of dejection in the Solitary's mind — Dis- 
appointment from the French Bevoliitioii — 
States grounds of hope, and insists on the ne- 
cessity of patience and fortitude with respect 
to the course of great revolutions — Knowledge 
the source of tnmquillity — Rural Solitude 
favourable to knowledge of tlie inferior Crea- 
tures ; Study of their habits and wavs recom- 
mended; exhortation to bodily exertion and 
communion wdth Nature — Morbid Solitude 
pitiable — Superstition better than apathy — 
Apathy and destitution unknown in the infancy 
of society — The various modes of Religion 
prevented it — Illustrated in the Jewish, Per- 
sian, Babylonian, Chaldean, and Grecian modes 
I of belief — Solitary interposes — Wanderer 
i points out the influence of religions and imagi- 
i native feeling in the humble ranks of society, 
I illustrated from present and past times — 
These princiides tend to recall exploded super- 
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stitions and popery — Wanderer rebuts this 
charge, and contrasts the dignities of the Imag« 
ination with the presumptuous littleness of 
certain modern Philosophers — Hecommeuds 
other lights and guides — Asserts the power of 
the soul to regenerate herself ; Solitary asks 
how — Reply — Personal appeal — Exhorta- 
tion to activity of body renewed — How to com- 
mune with Nature — Wanderer concludes with 
a legitimate union of the iinagination, affec- 
tions, undemtanding, and reason — Effect of 
his discourse — Evening ; Ref urn to the Cot- 
tage. 

Here closed the Tenant of that lonely vale 
His mournful narrative — commenced in 
pain, 

In pain commenced, and ended without 
peace : 

Yet tempered, not unfreqiiently, with 
strains 

Of native feeling, grateful to our minds. 
And yielding surely some relief to his, 
While we sate listening with compjission due. 
A pause of silence followed; then, with 
voice 

That did not falter though the heart wsls 
moved. 

The Wanderer said : — 

“ One ade<[uate support 
For the calamities of mortal life n 

Exists — one only; an assured belief 
That the procession of our fate, how'e’er 
Sad or disturbed, is oixlered by a Being 
Of infinite benevolence and power; 

Whose everlasting purjwses embrace 
All accidents, converting them to gowl. 

— The darts of anguish Jix not wdiere the 
seat 

Of suffering hath been thoroughly fortified 
By acquiescence in the Will supreme 20 
For time and for eternity ; by faith. 

Faith absolute in God, including hope, 

And the defence that lies in boundless love 
Of his perfections ; with habitual dread 
Of aught unworthily conceived, endured 
Impatiently, ill-done, or left undone, 

To the dishonour of his holy name. 

Soul of our Souls, and safeguard of the 
world ! 

Sustain, thou only canst, the sick of heart; 
Restore their languid spirits, and recall 30 
Their lost affections unto thee and thine ! ” 

Then, as we issued from that covert nook. 
He thus continued, lifting up his eyes 


To heaven: — “ How beautiful this dome of 
sky; 

And the vast hills, in fluctuation fixed 
At thy command, how awful 1 Shall the 
Soul, 

Himian and rational, report of thee 
Even less than these ? — Be mute who will, 
wdio can, 

Yet I will praise thee with impassioned 
voice : 

My lips, that may forget thee in the crowd. 
Cannot forget tliee here; where thou hast 
built, 41 

For thy own glory, in th(‘ wilderness I 
Me didst thou constitute a priest of thine, 
In such a tem})lc as we now behold 
Reared for tliy presence: therefore, am I 
bound 

I'o worship, l»ere, and everywhere — as one 
Not doomed to ignorance, though fortted to 
tread, 

From childhood up, the ways of jwverty; 
From unreflecting ignorance preserved, 

And fiom debasement rescued. — By thy 
grace 50 

The j)arti(*le divine remained unquenched; 
And, bnid the wild w(*eds of a rugged soil, 
Thy bounty caused to flourish deathless 
flowers, 

From paradise trans])lanted: wintry age 
Inipends; the fro.st will gather round my 
heart ; 

If the ilowers \s itlier, I am worse tlum dead ! 
— Come, labour, when the wom-out frame 
requires 

Perpetual sabbath; come, disease and want; 
And sad exclusion through decay of sense; 
But leave im* unabated trust in thee — 60 

And let thy favour, to the end of life, 
Inspire me with ability to seek 
Re])ose and hope among eternal things — 
Father of li(*aveii and earth ! and I am rich, 
And will possess my portion in content I 

And what arci things eternal ? — powers 
depart,’’ 

The grey-haired Wanderer stedfastly re- 
plied, 

Answering the question which himself had 
asked, 

“ Possessions vanish, and opinions change, 
And })as8ion8 hold a fluctuating seat: 70 

But, by the storms of circumstance un- 
shaken, 

And subject neither to eclipse nor wane, 
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Duty exists; — immutably survive, 

For our support, the measures and the forms. 
Which an abstract intelligeiice supplies ; 
Whose kingdom is, where time and space 
are not. 

Of other converse which mind, soul, and 
heart. 

Do, with united urgency, require. 

What more that may not perish ? — Tliou, 
dread source, 

Prime, self-cxLsting cause and end of all 8o 
That in the scale of being fill their place; 
Above our human region, or below, 

Set and sustained; — thou, who didst wrap 
the cloud 

Of infancy around us, tliat tliys(df. 

Therein, with our simplicity awhile 
Might’st hold, on earth, coinni union undis- 
turbed ; 

Who from the anarchy of dream iiig slee]>. 
Or from its death-like void, with punctiuil 
care. 

And touch as gentle as the morning light, 
Restor’st us, daily, to the ])ower.s of sense 
And nuison’s stedfast rule — thou, thou 
alone m 

Art everlasting, and the blessed Spirits, 
Which thou includes t, as the sea her waves: 
For adoration thou endur’st; endure 
For consciousness the motions of thy will; 
For apprehension those transcendent truths 
Of the pure intellect, (hat stand as laws 
(Submission constituting strength and 
power) 

Even to thy Being’s iiilinite majesty ! 

This universe shall pass away — a work roo 
Glorious I because the shadow of thy might, 
A step, or link, for intercourse with thee. 
Ah ! if the time must come, in whicli my feet 
No more shall stray where meditation leads, 
By flowing striiam, through wood, or craggy 
wihi. 

Loved haunts like these; the unimprisoned 
Mind 

May yet have scope to range among her own. 
Her thoughts, her images, lier high desires. 
If the dear faculty of siglit should fail. 
Still, it may be allowed me to remember 
What visionary powers of eye and soul 1 1 1 
In youth were mine ; when, stationed on the 
top 

Of some huge hill — expectant, I beheld 
The sun rise up, from distfint climes returned 
Darkness to chase, and sleep ; and bring the 
day 


His bounteous gift ! or saw him toward the 
deep 

Sink, with a retinue of flaming clouds 
Attended; thej^, my spirit was entranced 
With joy exalted to beatitude; 

The measure of my soul was filled with bliss, 
And holiest love; as earth, sea, air, with 
light, 12 1 

With pomij, with glory, with magnificence ! 

Those fervent raptures are for ever flown; 
And, since their date, my soul hath under- 
gone 

j Change manifold, for better or for worse: 
j Yet cease 1 not to struggle, and aspire 
Heavenward; and chide tlie part of me tliat 

1 ,, . 

! Through sinful choice; or dread necessity 
I On human nature from above imposed, 
j T is, by com])arison, an easy task t.jo 

I Earth to despise; but, to converse with 
! heaven — 

! This is not easy: — to relinquish all 
We have, or hope, of happiness and joy. 
And stand in freedom loosened from this 
world, 

! I deem not ardm>us; but must needs confess 
' That ’t is a thing imj)ossil>le to frame 
Coiiecptions ecjiuil tc» the soul’s desires; 

And the most difHeult of tasks to keep 
Heights wliich the soul is competent to 
gain. 

— Man is of dust: ethereal hopes are his. 
Which, wlieii they should sustain themselves 
aloft, 141 

W ant due consisteiiee ; like a pillar of smoke. 
That with majt*stic energy from earth 
Kises; but, having reached the thinner air. 
Melts, and dissolves, and is no longer seen. 
From this infiriiiity of mortal kind 
Sorrow proceeds, which else were not; at 
least, 

If grief be something hallow'ed and ordained, 
If, in pro|Mn*tioii, it be just and meet, 

Yet, through this wx^akness of the general 
heart, 150 

Is it enabled to maintain its hold 
In that excess w hich conscience disapproves. 
For who could sink and settle to that point 
Of selfishness ; so senseless who could be 
As long and perseveringlv to mourn 
For any object of his love, removed 
From this unstable world, if he could fix 
A satisfying view upon that state 
Of pure, imperishable, blessedness, 
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Wliich reason promises, and holy writ i6o 
Ensures to all believers ? — Yet mistrust 
Is of such incapacity, methinks, 

No natural branch; despondency far less; 
And, least of all, is absolute despair. 

— And, if there be whose tender frames 
have drooped 

Even to the dust; apparently, through 
weight 

Of anguish imrelieved, and lack of ].K>wer 
An agonizing sorrow to transmute ; 

Deem not that proof is here of hope with- 
held 

When wanted most; a confidence impaired 
So pitiably, that, having ceased to see 171 
With bodily eyes, they are borne down by 
love 

Of what is lost, and perish through regi*et. 
Oh ! no, the innocent Sufferer often sees 
Too cleai'ly; feels too vividly; and longs 
To realize the vision, with intense 
And over-constant yearning; — there — 
there lies 

The excess, by which the balance is de- j 
stroyed. i 

Too, too contrjicted are these walls of flesh, 
This vital warmth too cold, these visual 
orbs, 180 

Though Inconceivably endowed, too dim 
For any passion of the soul that leads 
To ecstasy ; and, all the crooked paths 
Of time and change disdaining, takes its 
course 

Along the line of limitless desires. 

I, speaking now from such disorder free, 

Nor rapt, nor craving, but in settled peace, 

I cannot doubt that they whom you deplore 
Are glorified; or, if they sleep, shall wake 
From sleep, and dwell with God in endless 
love. 190 

Hope, below this, consists not with belief 
In mercy, carried infinite degrees 
Beyond the tenderness of human hearts: 
Hope, below this, consists not with belief 
In perfect wisdom, guiding mightiest power. 
That finds no limits but her own pure will. 

Here then we rest; not fearing for our 
creed 

The worst that human reasoning can 
achieve, 

To unsettle or perplex it: yet with pain 
Acknowledging, and grievous self-reproach. 
That, though immovably convinced, we 
want 201 


Zeal, and the virtue to exist by faith 
As soldiers live by courage; as, by strength 
Of heart, the sailor fights with roaring seas. 
Alas ! the endowment of immortal power 
Is matched unequally with custom, time. 
And domineering faculties of sense 
In all; in most, with superadded foes, 

Idle temptations; open vanities. 

Ephemeral offspring of the unblushing 
world; 210 

And, in the private regions of the mind, 
Ill-governed passions, ranklings of despite. 
Immoderate wishes, pining discontent. 
Distress and care. What then remains ? — 
To seek 

Those helps for his occasions ever near 
Who lacks not will to use them; vows, re- 
newed 

On the first motion of a holy thought; 
Vigils of contemplation; praise; and 
prayer — 

A stream, which, from the founhiin of the 
heart 

Issuing, however feebly, nowhere flows 220 
Without access of unexpected strength. 

But, above all, the victory is most sure 
For him, who, seeking faith by virtue, 
strives 

To yield entire submission to the law 
Of cons^dence — conscience reverenced and 
obeyed. 

As (iod’s most intimate presence in the 
soul, 

And his most perfect image in the world. 

— Endeavour thus to live ; these rules re- 
gjird; 

These hel}»s solicit; and a stedfast seat 
Shall then be yours among the happy few 
Who dwell on earth, yet breathe empyreal 
air, 231 

Sons of the morning. For your nobler 
part, 

Ere disencumbered of her mortal chains, 
Doubt shall be quelled and trouble cliased 
away; 

With only such degree of sadness left 
As may support longhigs of pure desire; 
And strengthen love, rejoicing secretly 
In the sublime attractions of the grave.” 

While, in this strain, the venerable Sage 
Poured forth his aspirations, and announced 
His judgments, near that lonely house we 
paced 241 

A plot of greensward, seemingly preserved 
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By nature's care fr6m wreck of scattered 
stones. 

And from encroachment of encircling heath: 
Small space ! but, for reiterated steps, 
Smooth and commodious; as a stately deck 
Which to and fro the mariner is used 
To tread for pastime, talking with his 
mates, 

Or haply thinking of far-distimt friends, 240 
While the shij) glides before a steady breeze. 
Stillness prevailed around us : and the voice 
That spake was capable to lift the soul 
Towanl regions yet more tranquil. But, 
methought, 

Tliat he, whose fixed despondency had 
given 

Impulse and motive to that strong dis- 
course, 

Was less upraised in spirit than abashed; 
Shrinking from admonition, like a man 
Who feels that to exhort is to reproach. 
Yet not to be diverted from his aim, 

The Sage eoutiimed : — 

“ For that other loss. 
The loss of confidence in social man, 2(.i 
By the luiexpeeted transports of our age 
Carried so higli, that every thought, which 
looked 

Beyond the temporal d(‘stiny of the Kind, 
To many seemed superfluous — as, no cause 
Could e'er for such exalted confidence 
Exist; so, none is now for fixed despair: 
The two extremes are e<pially disowned 
By reason: if, with sharp recoil, from one 
You have been driven far as its ojiposite. 
Between them seek the point whereon to 
build 271 

Sound expectations. So doth he advise 
Who shared at first the illusion; but was 
soon 

Cast from the pedestal of pride by shocks 
Which Nature gently gave, in woods and 
fields; 

Nor imreproved by Providence, thus speak- 

To the inattentive children of the world : 

* Vainglorious Generation ! what new iK>wers 

* On you have been conferred ? what gifts, 

withheld 279 

‘ From your progenitors, have ye received, 

' Fit recompense of new desert ? what claim 
‘ Are ye prepared to urge, that my decrees 
‘ For you should undergo a sudden change ; 

* And the weak functions of one busy day, 
^Reclaiming and extirpating, perform 


‘ What all the slowly-moving years of time, 
‘ With their united force, have left tmdone ? 
‘By nature's gradual processes be taught; 

‘ By story be confoimded ! Ye aspire 
‘Rashly, to fall once more; and that false 
fruit, 290 

‘ Which, to your overweening spirits, yields 
‘ Ho|K^ of a flight celestial, will produce 
‘ Misery and shame. But Wisdom of her 
sons 

‘ Shall not the less, though late, be justified.' 

Such timely warning," said the Wanderer, 
“ gave 

That visionary voice ; and, at this day, 
When a '^rartareau darkness overspreads 
The gi'oaning juitions; when the impious 
rule, 

By will or by established ordhiancC, 

Their own dire agents, and constrain the 

gOO<l 300 

To acts which they abhor; though I bewail 
This triuin])h, yet the pity of my heart 
Pi'evcnts me not from owning, that the 
law, 

By which mankind now^ suffers, is most 
just. 

For by superior energies; most strict 
Affiance in each othcu*; faith more firm 
In their unliallowed principles; the bad 
Have fairly earned a victory o'er the weak, 
The vacillating, inconsistent good, 
'rherefore, not nnct)nsoled, I wait — in hope 
To see the moment, when the righteous 
cause 3n 

Shall gain dt* fenders zealous and devout 
As they who have opposed her; in which 
Virtue 

Will, to her efforts, tolerate no bounds 
That are not lofty as her rights; as])irmg 
By impulse of her own ethereal zeal. 

That .s]Hrit only can redeem mankind; 

And when tliat sacred spirit shall appear, 
Then shall our triumph he complete as 
theirs. 

Yet, should this confidence prove vain, the 
wise 320 

Have still the keeping of their proj)er 
]>eace ; 

Are guardians of their own tranquillity. 
They act, or they recede, observe, and 
feel; 

‘ Knowing the heart of man is set to he 
The centre of this world, about the which 
Those revolutions of disturbances 
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Still roll; where all the aspects of misery 
Predominate ; whose strong effects are such 
As he must bear, being powerless to re- 
dress; 

And that unless above himself he can 330 
Erect himself how poor a thing is Man ! ’ 

Happy is he who lives to luiderstand, 

Not hmnan nature only, but explores 
All natures, — to the end that he may find 
The law that governs each; and where he- 
gins 

The union, the partition wliere, that makes 
Kind and degree, among all visible Beings ; 
The constitutions, powers, and facidties, 
Which they inherit, — cannot step be- 
yond, — 

And cannot fall beneath; that do assign 340 
To every class its station and its oftice, 
Through all the mighty coniiiionwealtli of 
things 

Up from the creeping plant to sovereign 
Man. 

Such converse, if directed by a meek. 
Sincere, and humble spirit, teaches lov(»: 
For knowledge is delight; and such delight 
Breeds love: yet, suited as it rather is 
To thought and to the climbing intellect, 

It teaches les.s to love, than to adore; 

If that be not indeed the highest love ! 350 

“ Yet,’’ said I, tempted here to interiwsc, 
“The dignity of life is not imj)aired 
By aught that innocently satisfies 
The humbler cravings of the heart; aiid he 
Is a still happier man, who, for those heights 
Of speculation not unfit, desctuids; 

And such benign affections cultivates 
Among the inferior kinds; not merely those 
That he may call his own, and which de- 
pend, 

As individual objects of regard, 360 

Upon his care, from whom he also looks 
For signs and tokens of a mutual bond; 

But others, far beyond this naiTow spliere, 
Whom, for the very sake of love, he loves. 
Nor is it a mean praise of rural life 
And solitude, that they do favour most, 
Most frequently call forth, and best sustain. 
These pure sensations; that can penetrate 
The obstreperous city; on the barren seas 
Are not imfelt; and much might recom- 
mend, 370 

How much they might inspirit and endear, 
The loneliness of this sublime retreat ! ” 


“ Yes,” said the Sage, resuming the dis- 
course 

Again directed to his downcast Friend, 

“ If, with the froward will and grovelling 
soul 

Of man, offended, liberty is here, 

And invitation every hour renewed. 

To mark their placid state, wlio never heard 
Of a command which they have power to 
break, 

Or rule which they are tempted to trans- 
i gress: 380 

I These, witli a soothed or elevated heart, 

I May we beliold; their knowledge register; 

1 Observe th(‘ir ways; and, free from envy, 
j find 

: Complacence there: — but wherefoi*e this to 
I you ? 

! 1 giM‘ss that, welcome to your lonely hejirth, 
j The redbrearNt, ruffled up by winter’s cold 
I Into a ‘ featlu'ry bunch,’ feeds at your hand: 

I A box, perchaiuic, is from your casement 
hung 

For the small wren to build in; — not in 
I vain, 

' I’he btu riers disrtigardiiig that surround 390 
This dc*e}) abiding place, before your sight 
■ Mounts on the breeze the butterfly; and 
soars, 

Small creatui’o as she is, from earth’s bright 
i flowers, 

I Into the dewy lOouds. Ambition reigns 
\ 111 the waste wilderness: the Soul ascends 
' Drawn towards her native firmament of 
j heaven, 

: When the fresh eagle, in the month of May, 

, Upborne, at evening, on replenished wing, 

; This sluuhid valley leaves; and leaves the 
j dark 

Empurpled hills, (umspicuonsly renewing 
j A proud communication with the sun 401 
Low' sunk beneath the horizon ! — 1-iist ! — 
I heard, 

From yon huge breast of rock, a voice sent 
foi*th 

As if the visible mountain made the cry. 
Again ! ” — The effect upon the soul was 
such 

As he expressed: from out the mountain’s 
heart 

The solemn voice appeared to issue, star- 
tling 

The blank air — for the region all around 
Stood empty of all shape of life, and si- 
lent 
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Save for that single cry, the unanswered 
bleat 

Of a poor lamb — left somewhere to itself, 
The plaintive spirit of the solitude ! 

He paused, as if unwilling to proceed, 
Through constjiousness that silence m such 
place 

Was best, the most affecting eloquence. 

But soon his thoughts returned upon them- 
selves, 

And, in soft tone of sp(‘ecli, thus he re- 
sumed. 

** Ah ! if the heart, too confidently raised, 
Perchance too lightly occupied, or lulled 
Too easily, despise or overlook ^20 

The vassalage that binds her to the earth, 
Her sad dependence upon time, and all 
The trepidations of mortality, 

What plfU'.e so destitute and void — hut 
there 

The little flower her vanity shall <*hc(*k; 
The trailing worm reprover her thoughtless 
pride ? 

These craggy regions, tliese chaotic wilds, 
Does that benignity pervade, that warms 
The mole contented with her darksome 
walk ^.n) 

In the cold ground; and to the emmet gives 
Her foresight, and intelligence that makes 
The tiny creatures strong by social league; 
Supports the geru^rations, nmltijilies 
Their tribes, till we behold a spacious plain 
Or grassy bottom, all, with little hills — 
Their labour, covered, as a lake with waves; 
Thousands of cities, in the desert jdace 
Built up of life, and food, and means of 
life! 

Nor wanting here, to entertain the th<mght, 
Creatures that in communities exist, .,40 
Less, as might seem, for general guardian- 
ship 

Or through dependence upon mutual aid, 
Than by participation of delight 
And a strict love of fellowship, combined. 
What other spirit can it be that prompts 
The gilded summer flies to mix and weave 
Their sports together in the solar beam, 

Or in the gloom of twilight hum their joy ? 
More obviously the self-same influence rules 
The feathered kinds ; the fieldfare^s pensive 
flock, 450 

The cawing rooks, and sea-mews from afar, 
Hovering above those inland solitudes, 


By the rough wind unscattered, at whose 
call 

Up through the trenches of the long-drawn 
vales 

Their voyage was begun: nor is its power 
Unfelt among the sedentary fowl 
That seek yon pool, and there prolong their 
stay 

In silent congress; or together roused 
Take flight; while with their clang the air 
resounds; 

And, over all, in that ethereal vault, 460 
Is the mute company of changeful clouds; 
Bright apparition, suddenly put forth, 

The rainbow smiling on the faded storm ; 
The mild assemblage of the starry heavens; 
And the great sun, earth’s universal lord ! 

How hountifiil is Nature ! he shall find 
Who seeks not; and to him, who hath not 
asked, 

Large measure shall be dealt. Three sab- 
bath-days 

Are scar(‘ely told, since, on a service bent 
Of mere humanity, you clomb those heights; 
And what a marvellous and heavenly show 
Was suddenly revealed ! — the swains 

moved on, 47a 

And heeded not: you lingered, you per- 
ceived 

And felt, deeply as living man could feel. 
There is a luxury in self -dispraise ; 

And inward self-disparagement affords 
To meditative spleen a grateful feast. 
Trust me, pronouncing on your own desert, 
You judge imthankf nil Y : distempered 
nerves 

Infeet the thoughts: the languor of the 
fi*anje 4S0 

Depresses the soul’s vigour. Quit your 
eoueh — 

Cleave not so fondh to your moody cell; 
Nor let the hallowed powers, that shed 
from heaven 

Stillness find rest, with disapproving eye 
Look down upon your taper, through a 
watch 

Of midnight hours, unseasonably twinkling 
In this deep Hollow, like a sullen star 
Dimly reflected in a lonely pool. 

Take courage, and withdraw yourself from 
ways 

That run not parallel to nature’s course. 490 
Rise with the lark ! your matins shall obtain 
Grace, be their composition what it may, 
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If but with hers performed; climb once 
again, 

Climb every day, those ramparts; meet the 
breeze 

Upon their tops, adventurous as a bee 

That from your g^deii thither soars, to feed 

On new-blown heath ; let yon commanding 
rock 

Be your frequented watch-tower; roll the 
stone 

In thunder down the mountains; with all 
your might 

Chase the wild goat; and if the bold red 
deer 500 

Fly to those harbours, driven by hound 
and honi 

Loud echoing, add your speed to the pur- 
suit; 

So, wearied to your hut shall you return. 

And sink at evening into sound repose.” 


Their aspects lend, and mingle in their turn 
With this commotion (ruinous though it be) 
From day to night, from night to day, pro- 
longed r ” 

** Yes,” said the Wanderer, taking from 
my lips 540 

The strain of transport, “ whosoe’er in youth 
Has, tlirough ambition of his soul, given 
way 

To such dc^sires, and grasped at such de- 
light, 

Shall feel congenial stirrings late and long. 
In spittj of all the weakness that life brings. 
Its cares and sorrows; he, though taught to 
own 

The tranquillizing power of time, shall wake. 
Wake soiiietinies to a noble restlessness — 
Loving the sj)orts which once he gloried 
in. 


The Solitary lifted toward the hills 
A kindling eye : — accordant feelings rushed 
Into my bosom, whence these words broke 
forth: 

** Oh ! what a joy it were, in vigorous healUi, 
To have a body (this our vital frame 
With shrinking sensibility endued, 5ro 
And all the nice regards of flesh and blotxl) 
And to the elements surrender it 
As if it were a spirit ! — How divine. 

The liberty, for frail, for mortal, man 
To roam at large among unj)eopled glens 
And mountainous retirements, only trod 
By devious footsteps; regions consecrate 
To oldest time 1 and, reckless of the storm 
That keeps the raven quiet in her nest. 

Be as a presence or a motion — one t:2o 
Among the many there; and while the mists 
Flying, and rainy vapours, call out shajKJs 
And phantoms from the crags and solid earth 
As fast as a musician scatters sonnd.s 
Out of an instrument; and while the stream.s 
^s at a first creation and in liaste 
To exercise their untried faculties) 
Descending from the region of the clouds, 
And starting from the hollows of the 
earth 529 

More multitudinous every moment, rend 
Their way before them — what a joy to roam 
An equal among mightiest energies; 

And Imply sometimes with articulate voice. 
Amid the deafening tumult, scarcely heard 
By him that utters it, exclaim aloud, 

* Rage on ye elements 1 let moon and stars 


Compatriot, Friend, remote are Garry’s 
hills, ^ 550 

Tb<‘ streams far distant of your native glen; 
Yet is tludr form and image here expressed 
With brotherly resemblance. Turn your 
steps 

Wherever fancy leads ; by day, by night, 
Are \ arious engines ■w'orkiiig, not the same 
As those with which your soul in youth was 
moved. 

But by the great Artificer endowed 
With no inferior ))owcr. You dwell alone; 
You walk, you live, you speculate alone; 
Yet doth reniembitiiice, like a sovereign 
prince, sfx> 

For you a stately gallery maintain 
Of giiy or tragic pictures. You have seen, 
Have acted, suffered, travelled far, observed 
With no incurious eye ; and l>ooks are yours, 
Within whose silent chambers treasure lies 
Preserved from age to age; more precious 
far 

Than that accumulated store of gold 
And orient geins, which, for a day of need. 
The Sultan hides deep in aiicestr^ tombs. 
These hoards of truth you can imlock at 
will: 570 

And music waits upon your skilful touch, 
Sounds which the wandering shepherd from 
these heights 

Hears, and forgets his purpose; — furnished 
thus, 

How can you droop, if willing to be up- 
raised ? 
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A piteous lot it were to flee from Man — 
Yet not rejoice in Nature. He, whose hours 
Are by domestic pleasures uncaressed 
And imenlivened; who exists whole years 
Apart from benefits received or done 579 
’Mid the transactions of the bustling crowd ; 
Who neither hears, nor feels a wish to hear, 
Of the world’s interests — such a one hath 
need ^ 

Of a quick fancy, and an active heart, 

That, for the day’s consumption, books may 
yield 

Food not unwholesome ; earth and air correct 
His morbid humour, with delight supplied 
Or solace, varying as the seasons change. 

— Truth has lier pleasure-grounds, her 
haunts of ease 

And easy contemplation; gay parterres, 
And labyrinthine walks, her sunny glades 
And shady groves in studied contnist — 
each, 591 

For recreation, leading into each: 

These may he range, if willing to partake 
Their soft indulgences, and in due time 
May issue thence, recruited for the tasks 
And course of service Truth recjuires from 
those 

Who tend her altars, wait upon her 
throne. 

And guard her fortresses. Who thinks, and 
feels, 

And recognises ever and anon 599 

The breeze of nature stirring in his soul, 
Why need such man go desperately astray. 
Ana nurse * the dreiulful appetite of death ? ’ 
If tired with systems, each in its degree 
Substantial, and all crumhling in their turn. 
Let him build systems of his own, and smile 
At the fond work, demolished wdth a touch; 
If unreligious, let him be at once. 

Among ten thousand innocents, enrolled 
A pupil in the many-ehtimbered school. 
Where superstition weaves luu* airy dreams. 

Life’s autumn past, I stand on winter’s 
verge; 6ii 

And daily lose what I desire to keep: 

Yet rather would I instantly decline 
To the traditionary sympathies 
Of a most rustic ignorance, and take 
A fearful apprehension from the owl 
Or death-watch: and as readily rejoice, 

If two auspicious magpies crossed my 
way; — 

To this would rather bend than see and hear 
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The repetitions wearisome of sense, 620 
Where soul is dead, and feeling hath no 
place; 

Where knowledge, ill begun in cold remark 
On outward things, with formal inference 
ends ; 

Or, if the mind turn inward, she recoils 
At once — or, not recoiling, is perplexed — 
Lost in a gloom of uninspired research ; 
Meanwhile, the heart within the heart, the 
scat 

Where peace and happy consciousness 
should dwell. 

On its own axis restlessly revolving. 

Seeks, yet can nowhere find, the light of 
truth. 630 

Upon the breast of new-created earth 
Man walked; and when and whereso’er he 
moved, 

Alone or mated, solitude was not. 

He heard, borne on the wind, the articulate 
voice 

Of God; and Angels to his sight appeared 
Crowning the glorious hills of paiudise; 

Or through the groves gliding like morning 
mist 

Enkindled by the sun. He sate — and talked 
With w’inged Messengers; who daily 
brought 

To his small island in the ethereal deep 640 
Tidings of joy and love. — From those pure 
heights 

(Whether of actual vision, sensible 
To sight and feeling, or that in this sort 
Have condescendingly been shadowed forth 
Communications spiritually maintained, 

And intuitions moral and divine) 

Fell Human-kind — to banishment con- 
demned 

That flowing years repealed not: and dis- 
tress 

And grief spread wide; but Man escaped 
the doom 

Of destitution ; — solitude was not. 650 
— Jehovah — shapeless Power above all 
Powers, 

Single and one, the omnipresent God, 

By vocal utterance, or blaze of light, 

Or cloud of darkness, localised in heaven; 
On earth, enshrined within the wandering 
ark; 

Or, out of Sion, thundering from his throne 
Between the Cherubim — on the chosen 
Race 
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Showered miracles, and ceased not to dis~ 
pensc 

Judgments, that filled the land from age 
to age 

With hope, and love, and gratitude, and 
fear; 660 

And with amazement smote ; — thereby to 
assert 

His scorned, or miacknowledged, sover- 
eignty. 

And when the One, hielFable of name, 

Of nature indivisible, withdrew 
From mortal adoration or regard, 

Not then was Deity engulphed; nor Man, 
The rational creature, left, to feel the 
weight 

Of his own reason, without sense or thought 
Of higher reason and a purer will, 

To benefit and bless, through mightier 
power; — 070 | 

Whether the Persian — zealous to reject 
Altar and image, and the inelusivc walls 
And roofs of temples built by human 
hands — i 

To loftiest heights ascending, from their 
tops, 

With myrtle-wreathed tiara on his brow. 
Presented sacrifice to moon and stars. 

And to the winds and mother elements. 

And the whole circle of the heavens, for 
him 

A sensitive existence, and a Ood, 

With lifted hands invoked, and songs of 
praise : 680 

Or, less reluctantly to bonds of sense 
Yielding his soul, and Babylonian framed 
For influence imdefined a personal shape; 
And, from the plain, with toil immense, 
upreared 

Tower eight times planted on the top of 
tower, 

That Bel us, nightly to his splendid couch 
Descending, tliere might rest; upon that 
height 

Pure and serene, diffused — to overlook 
Winding Euphi*ates, and the city vast 
Of his devoted worshippers, far-stretched, 
With grove and field and garden inter- 
spersed; 691 

Their town, and foodful region for support 
Against the pressure of beleaguering war. 

Chaldean Shepherds, ranging trackless 
fields, 

Beneath the concave of unclouded skies 


Spread like a sea, in boundless solitude, 
Looked on the polar star, as on a guide 
And guardian of their course, that never 
closed 

His stedfast eye. The planetary Five 
With a submissive reverence they beheld ; 
Watched, from the centre of their sleeping 
flocks, 701 

Those radiant Mercuries, that seemed to 
move 

Carrying through ether, in perpetual roimd. 
Decrees and resolutions of the Gods; 

And, by their asywets, signifying works 
Of dim futurity, to Man revealed, 

— The imaginative faculty was lord 
Of observations natural; and, thus 
Led on, those shepherds made report of 
stars 

In set rotation passing to and fro, 71a 

Between the orbs of our aj^pareut sphere 
And its invisible counterpirt, adorned 
With answ<‘ring constellations, under earth, 
llemoved from all approach of living sight 
But present to the dead; who, so they 
deemed. 

Like those ctdestial messengers beheld 
All accidents, and judges were of all. 

The lively Grecian, in a land of hills, 
Rivers and fertile plains, and sounding 
shores, — 

Under a cojie of sky more variable, 720 
Could find coinnuKlious platte for every God, 
Promptly received, as prodigally brought. 
From the surrounding countries, at the 
choice 

Of all adventurers. With unrivalled skill. 
As nicest observation furnished hints 
For studious fancy, his «iuick hand bestowed 
On fluent o]>erations a fixed shape; 

Metal or stoiu^ idolatrously served. 

And yet — triumphant o’er this pompous 
show 

Of art, this paljiable array of sense, 730 
On every side encomitered ; in despite 
Of the gross fictions chanted in the streets 
By wandering Rhapsodists; and in contempt 
Of doubt and bold denial hourly urged 
Amid the wrangling schools — a spirit 
hung, 

Beautiful region I o^er thy towns and farms, 
Statues and temples, and memorial tombs; 
And emanations were perceived; and acts 
Of immortality, in Nature’s course, 739 
Exemplified by mysteries, that were felt 
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As bonds, on grave philosopher imposed 
And arm^d warrior; and in every |[Tove 
A gay or pensive tenderness prevailed, 
When piety more awful had relaxed. 

— ‘ Take, running river, take these locks of 

mine ’ — 

Thus would the Votary say — ‘ this severed 
hair, 

‘ My vow fulfilling, do I here present, 

‘ Thankful for my belovijd child’s retuni. 

* Thy banks, Cephisus, he again hath trod, 

* Thy murmurs heard; and drunk the crystal 

lymph 750 

‘ With which thou dost refresh the thirsty 
lip, 

‘ And, all day long, moisten these flowery 
fields i ’ 

And doubtless, sometimes, when the hair 
was shed 

Upon the fiowing stream, a ihouglit arose 
Of Life continuous, Being unimpaired; 
That hath been, is, and where it was and is 
There shall endure, ■ existence unexposed 
To the blind walk of mortal accident; 

From diminution safe and weakening age; 
While man grows old, and dwuidles, and 
decays; 7<«j 

And countless generations of nninkind 
Depart; and leave no vestige wliere they 
trod. 

We live by Admiration, Hope and Love; 
And, even as these art* well and wisely 
fixed. 

In dignity of being we ascend. 

But what is error?” — “Answer he who 
can I ” 

The Sceptic somewhat hauglitily exclaimed: 
“ Love, Hope, and Admiration, — are they 
not 

Mad Fancy’s favourite vas.sals ? Does not 
life 

Use them, full oft, as pioneers to ruin, 770 
Guides to destruction ? Is it well to trust 
Imagination’s light when reason’s fails. 

The unguarded taper where the guarded 
faints ? 

— Stoop from those heights, and soberly 

declare 

What error is ; and, of our errors, which 
Doth most debase the mind; the genuine 
seats 

Of power, where are they ? Who shall 
regulate. 

With truth, the scale of intellectual rank ? ” 


“ Methinks,” persuasively the Sage re- 
plied, 779 

“ That for this arduous office you possess 
Some rare advantages. Your early days 
A grateful recollection must supply 
Of much exalted good by Heaven vouch- 
safed 

To dignify the humblest state. — Your voice 
Hath, in my hearing, often testified 
That poor men’s children, they, and they 
alone. 

By their condition taught, can understand 
The wisdom of the prayer that daily asks 
For daily bread. A consciousness is yours 
How feelingly religion may be learned 790 
In smoky cabins, from a mother’s tongue — 
Heard where the dwelling vibrates to the 
din 

Of the contiguous torrent, gathering 
strength 

At every moment — and, with strength, in- 
crease 

Of fury; i>r, while snow Ls at the door. 
Assaulting and defending, and the wind, 

A sightless labourer, whistles at his work — 
I'earful; but resignation tempers fear, 

And piety is sweet to infant minds. 

— The lShei>lierd-lad, that in tlie sunshine 
carves, 800 

Oil the green turf, a dial — to divide 
The silent hours ; and wlio to that report 
Can |X)rtion out his pleasures, and adapt. 
Throughout a long and lonely summer’s 
day 

His round of ])astoral duties, is not left 
With less intelligence for moral things 
Of gravest import. Earlj" he perceives, 
Within himself, a measure and a rule, 
Which to the sun of truth he can apply. 
That shines for him, and shines for all 
mankind. 8to 

Experience daily fixing his regards 
On nature’s wants, he knows how few they 
are. 

And where they lie, how answered and ap- 
jieased. 

This knowledge ample recompense affords 
For manifold privations; he refers 
His notions to this standai*d; on this rock 
Rests his desires; and hence, in after life, 
Soul-strengthening patience, and sublime 
content. 

Imagination — not permitted here 
To waste her powers, as in the worldling’s 
mind, 820 
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On fickle pleasures, and superfiuous cares, 
And trivial ostentation — is left free 
And puissant to range the solemn walks 
Of time and nature, girded by a zone 
That, while it binds, invigorates and sup- 
ports. 

Acknowledge, then, that whether by the 
side 

Of his poor hut, or on the mountain top. 

Or in the cultured field, a Man so bred 
(Take from him what you will upon the 
score 

Of ignorance or illusion) lives and breathes 
For noble purposes of mind: his heart 831 
Beats to the heroic song of ancient days; 
His eye distinguishes, his soul creates. 

And those illusions, which excite the scorn 
Or move the pity of mithinking minds, 

Are they not mainly outward ministers 
Of inward conscience ? with whose service 
charged 

They came and go, appeared and disapi>ear, 
Diverting evil purposes, remorse 
Awakening, chastening an intemperate 
grief, 840 

Or pride of heart abating: and, wheneVr 
For less important ends those jiluiutoms 
move, 

Who would forbid them, if their presence 
serve — 

On thinly-peopled mountains and wild 
heaths, 

Filling a space, else vacant — to exalt 
The forms of Nature, and enlarge her 
powers ? 

Once more to distant ages of the world 
Let us revert, and place before our 
thoughts 

The face which rural solitude might wear 
To the unenlightened swains of pagan 
Greece. S50 

— In that fair clime, the lonely herdsman, 
stretched 

On the soft grass through half a summer\s 
day, 

With music lulled his indolent repose: 

And, in some fit of weariness, if he, 

When his own breath was silent, chanced to 
hear 

A distant strain, far sweeter than the 
soimds 

Which his poor skill could make, his fancy 
fetched, 

Even from the blazing chariot of the sun. 


A beardless Youth, who touched a golden 
lute. 

And filled the illumined groves with ravish- 
ment. 860 

The nightly hunter, lifting a bright eye 
Up towards the crescent moon, with grate- 
ful heart 

Called on the lovely wanderer who bestowed 
That timely light, to share his joyous sport: 
And hence, a beaming Goddess with her 
Nymphs, 

Across the lawn and through the darksome 
grove, 

Not unaccompanied with timeful notes 
By echo multiplied from rock or cave, 
Sw'ept in the storm of cliase; as moon and 
stiirs 

Glance rapidly along the clouded heaven, 
When winds are blow'ing strong. The trav- 
eller slaked 871 

His thirst from rill or gushing fount, and 
thanked 

The Naiad. Sunbeams, upon distant hills 
Gliding apace, with shadows in their train. 
Might, with small help from fancy, be 
transformed 

Into fieet Oreads sporting visibly. 

The Zephyrs fanning, as they passed, their 
wings, 

Lacked not, for love, fair objects whom 
they wooed 

With gentle whisper. Withered boughs 
grotesque, 

Stripped of their leaves and twigs by hoary 
age, 88t> 

From depth of shaggy covert peeping forth 
In the low vale, or on steep mountain side; 
And, sometimes, intermixed with stirring 
horns 

Of the live deer, or goat’s depending 
beard, — 

These were the lurking Satvrs, a wild brood 
Of gamesome Deities; or tan himself, 

The simjde shepherd’s awe-inspiring 
God ! ” 

The strain was aptly chosen; and I 
could mark 

Its kindly infiuence, o’er the yielding brow 
Of our Companion, gradually diffused; 890 
While listening, he had paced the noiseless 
turf. 

Like one whose untired ear a murmuring 
stream 

Detains; but tempted now to interpose, 
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He with a smile exclaimed: — 

“ ’T is well you speak 
At a safe distance from our native land, 
And from the mansions where our youth 
was taught. 

The true descendants of those godly men 
Who swept from Scotland, in a flame of 
zeal, 

Shrine, altar, image, and the massy piles 
That harboured them, — the souls retaining 
yet 

The churlish features of that after-race 
Who fled to woods, caverns, and jutting 
rocks, 

In deadly scorn of superstitions rites, 

Or what their scruples construed to he 
such — 

How, think you, would they tolerate this 
scheme 

Of fine propensities, that tends, if urged 
Far as it might be urged, to sow afresh 
The weeds of Romish phantasy, in vain 
Uprooted; would re-consecrate our wells 
To gotxl Saint Fillan and to fair Saint Anne ; 
And from long banishment recall Saint 
Giles, 911 

To watch agjiin with tutelary love 
O^er stately Edinborough throned on crags? 
A blessed restoration, to behold 
The patron, on the shoulders of his priests, 
Once more jmrading through her crowded 
streets, 

Now simply guarded by the sober powers 
Of science, and philosophy, and sense ! ” 

This answer followed. — “You have 
turned my thoughts 

Upon our brave Progenitors, who rose 920 
Against idolatry wdth warlike mind, 

And shrunk from vain observances, to lurk 
In woods, and dwell under imjjending rocks 
Ill-sheltered, and oft wanting lire and foml ; 


Far less, than these, yet such, in their de- 
gree, 

Were those bewildered Pagans of old time. 
Beyond their own poor natures and above 
They looked; were humbly thankful for 
the good 

Which the warm sun solicited, and earth 
Bestowed ; w^ere gladsome, — and their 
moral sense 

j They fortified with reverence for the Gods; 
And they hiul hopes that overstepped the 
Grave. 940 

Now, shall our great Discoverers,” he 
exclaimed. 

Raising his voice triumphantly, “ obtain 
From sense and reason, less than these 
obtained. 

Though far misled ? Shall men for w^hom 
our age 

Unbaffled powers of vision liath prepared, 
To explore the world without and world 
within. 

Be joyless as the blind ? Ambitious spirits — 
Whom earth, at this late season, hath 
produced 

To regulate the moving spheres, and weigh 
Tlie planets in the hollow of their hand; 
And they who rather dive than soar, whose 
pains 951 

Have solved the elements, or analysed 
Tlie thinking ])rinci])le — shall they in fact 
Prove a degraded Race ? and what avails 
Renown, if their presumption make them 
such ? 

Oil ! there is laughter at their work in 
heaven ! 

Inquire of ancient Wisdom; go, demand 
Of mighty Nature, if ’tw^as ever meant 
That we should pry far off yet be im- 
raised ; 

That we should pore, mid dwindle as we 


Why ? — for this very reason that they felt, 

And did acknowledge, wheresoe^?r they 
moved, 

A spiritual presence, oft-times miscon- 
ceived. 

But still a high dependence, a divine 

Bounty and government, that filled their 
hearts 

With joy, and gratitude, and fear, and love; 

And from their fervent lips drew hymns of 
praise, i 

That through the desert rang. Though 
favoured less, 


ptire, 960 

Viewing all objects unremittingly 
In disconnection dead and spiritless; 

And still dividing, mid dividing still, 

Break down all grandeur, still unsatisfied 
With the perverse attempt, while littleness 
May yet become more little ; waging thus 
An impious warfare with the very life 
Of our own souls ! 

And if indeed there be 
All all-pervading Spirit, upon whom 
Our dark foundations rest, could he design 
That this magnificent effect of power, 971 
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The earth we tread, the sky tliat we behold 
By day, and all the pomp which night re- 
veals ; 

That these — and that superior mystery 
Our vital frame, so fearfully devised, 

And the dread soul within it — should exist 
Only to be examined, pondered, searched, 
Probed, vexed, and criticised ? Accuse me 
not 

Of arrogance, unknown Wanderer as I am. 
If, havuig walked with Nature threescore 
years, 980 

And offered, far as frailty would allow, 

My heart a daily sacrifice to Truth, 

I now affirm of Nature and of Truth, i 

Whom I have served, that their Divinity j 
Revolts, offended at the ways of men 
Swayed by such motives, to such ends em- 
ployed; i 

Philosophers, who, though tlie hiiniau soul j 
Be of a thousand faculties composed, 

And twice ten thousand interests, do yet 
prize I 

This soul, and tin* transcendeiil miiverse. 

No more than as a mirror that retiects g.,i , 
To proud Self-love her own inteliigeiice; ' 

That one, jicor, finite object, in tht‘ abyss 
Of infinite Bemg, twinkling i*estlessly ! i 

Nor higher place can be assigned to him ' 

And his compeers — the laughing Sage of ; 

France. — ] 

Crowned was he, if my memory do not I 
eiT, ‘ 

With laurel planted upon hoary hairs, ' 

In sign of coiupiest by his wit achieved 
And benefits his wisdom had conferred; | 

His stooping body tottered with wreaths of 
flowers 1001 , 

Opprest, far less becoming ornaments 
Than Spring oft twines about a moulder- ! 

ing tree ; j 

Yet so it pleased a fond, a vain, old Man, j 

And a most frivolous people. Him I mean | 

Who penned, to ridicule confiding faith, 1 

This sorry Legend; wliich by chance we I 
found I 

Piled in a nook, through malice, as might ! 

seem, ; 

Among more innocent rubbish.” — Speak- 
ing thus. 

With a brief notice when, and how, and 
where, 1010 

We had espied the book, he drew it forth; 
And courteously, as if the act removed, 


At once, all traces from the good Man’s 
heart 

Of unbenign aversion or contempt, 

Restored it to its owner. “ Gentle Friend,” 
Herewith he grasi)ed the Solitary’s hand, 

“ You have known lights and guides better 
than these. 

Ah ! let not aught amiss within dispose 
A noble mind to pmetise on herself, 1019 
And tempt o])inion to supj>ort the wrongs 
Of jMVssion: whatsoe’er he felt or feared, 
From higher judgment-seats make no ap- 
jKial 

To lowt‘r: can you question that the soul 
Inherits an allegiance, not by choice 
To he cast off*, upon an oath prm)osed 
By each new upstart notion ? In the ports 
Of levity no refuge can be found, 

No shelter, for a spirit in distress. 

He, wdio by wilful disesteem of life 
And proud insensibility to hope, 1030 

Affronts the eye of Solitude, shall learn 
That her mild nature can be terrible; 

Tliat neither she nor Silence lack the power 
To avenge their own insulted majesty. 


0 blest seclusion ! when the mind admits 
Tlie law of duty; and can therefore move 
Through each vicissitude of loss and gain. 
Linked in entire complacence with her 
choice ; 

When youth’s presumptuousness ismellowed 
down, 

And manhood’s vain anxiety dLsmi.s8ed; 1040 
When wisdom shows her seasonable fruit, 
Upon the houghs of slid tei ing leisure hung 
Jn solier plenty; when tlie spirit stoops 
drink with gratitude the crystal stream 
Of unreproved enjoyment; and is pleased 
To muse, and he saluted by the air 
Of meek r<»pmitanee, w^afting wall-flower 
seents 

From out the crumbling ruins of fallen 
pride 

And ehamhers of transgression, now for- 
lorn. 

O, calm contented days, and |)eacefu] 
nights ! 1050 

Who, when such good can he obtained, 
would strive 

To reconcile his inanliood to a couch 
Soft, as may seem, but, under that disguise, 
Stuffed with the thorny substance of the 


imst 

For fixed annoyance; and full oft beset 
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With iioating dreams, l)lack and disconso> 
late, 

The vapoury phantoms of futurity ? 

Within the soul a ftumlty abides, 105H 
That with interijositions, whieh would hide 
And darken, so can deal that they become 
Contingencies of pouij); and serve to exalt 
Her native brightness. As the ample moon. 
In the deep stillness of a summer even 
Rising behind a thick find lofty grove, 
Burns, like an unconsuming fire of light, 

In the green trees; and, kindling on all sides 
Their leafy umbrage, turns the dusky veil 
Into a substance glorious as her own, 

Yea, with her own incorj)orate(l, by jwiwer 
(Capacious and serene. luke power abides 
In man’s celestial spirit; virtiui thus 1071 
Sets forth and rnagnities herself; thus feeds 
A calm, a beautiful, and silent lire, 

From the encumbrances of mortal life. 
From error, disappointment — nay, from 

And sometimes, so relenting justi<‘e wills, 
From palpable oppressions of despair.'’ 

The Solitary by these' words was touched 
With manifest emotion, find exclaimed ; 

“ But how begin ? and wlu'iice ? — ‘ The 
Mind is free — k>.so 

Resolve,’ the haughty Moralist would say, 

‘ This single fict is jill that we demand.’ 
Alas ! such wisdom bids a cr(*ature fly 
Whose very sorrow is, that time hath shorn 
His natural wings ! — I'o friendship let 
him turn 

For succour; but pcrha})s lie sits alone 
On stormy waters, tossed in a little boat 
That holds but him, and can contain no 
more ! 

Religion tells of amity sublime 
Which no condition can preclude ; of One 
Who sees all suffering, comprehends all 
wants, ICKIl 

All weakness fathoms, can supply all needs: 
But is thfit bounty absolute ? — His gifts, 
Are they not, still, in some degree, rewards 
For acts of service ? Can his love extend 
To hearts that own not him ? Will showers 
of grace, 

When in the sky no promise may be seen, 
Fall to refresh a parched and withered 
land ? 

Or shall the groaning Spirit cast her load 
At the Redeemer’s feet ? ” 


In rueful tone, 
With some impatience in his mien, he spake: 
Back to my mind rushed all that had been 
urged 1 102 

To calm the Sufferer when his story closed; 
1 looked for coimsel as unbending now; 

But a discriminating sympathy 
Stooped to this apt reply: — 

“ As men from men 
Do, ill the constitution of their souls, 

Differ, by mystery not to be ex)>lained; 

And as we fall by various ways, and sink 
One deeper than another, self-condemned. 
Through manifold degrees of guilt and 
shame; mi 

So manifold and viirious are the ways 
Of restoration, fashioned to the steps 
Of all infirmity, and tending all 
To the same point, attainable by all — 
Peace in ourselves, and union with our God. 
For you, assuredly, a hojieful road 
Lies open: we have heard from you a voice 
At every moment softened in its course 
By tenderness of heart ; have seen your 
eye, 1120 

Even like an altar lit by fire from heaven, 
Kindle before us. — Your discourse this day, 
That, like the fabled Lethe, wished to flow 
In creeping sadness, through oblivious 
shades 

Of death and night, has caught at every 
turn 

Ike (dolours of the sun. Access for you 
Is yet pri'served to principles of truth. 
Which the imaginative Will upholds 
In seats of wisdom, not to be approached 
By the inferior Faculty that moulds, 1130 
With lu'r minute and spi'cuhative pains, 
Opinion, ever changing ! 

I have seen 

A curious child, who dwelt uj)on a tract 
Of inland ground, applying to his ear 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipixjd shell; 
To which, in silence hushed, his very soul 
Listened intensely; and his countenance 
.soon 

Brightened with joy ; for from within were 
heard 

Murmurings, whereby the monitor ex- 
pressed 

Mysterious union with its native sea. 1140 
Even such a shell the imiverse itself 
Is to the ear of Faith; and there are times, 
I doubt not, when to you it doth impart 
Authentic tidings of invisible things; 
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Of ebb and How, and ever-during power; But descending 

And central peace, subsisting at the heart From these imaginative heights, that yield 
Of endless agitation. Here you stand, Far-stretching views into eternity, 

Adore, and worship, when you know it not; Acknowledge that to Nature’s humbler 
Pious beyond the intention of yom* thought; power 1190 

Devout above the meaning of your will. 1150 Youi* cherished sullenness is forced to bend 
— Yes, you have felt, and may not cease to Even here, where her amenities are sown 
feel. Witli sparing hand. Then trust yourself 

The estate of man would be indeed for- abroacl 


lorn 

If false conclusions of the reasoning |K>wer 
Made the eye blind, and closed the passages 
Through which the ear converses with the 
heart. 

Has not the soid, the being of your life, 
Received a shock of awful consciousness. 

In some calm season, when these lofty rocks 
At night’s approach bring down the un- 
clouded sky. 

To rest upon their circumambient walls ; 

A temple fi*aming of dimensions vast, 1161 
And yet not too enormous for the sound 
Of human anthems, — (dioml song, or bui'st 
Sublime of instrumental harmony, 

To glorify the Etermd ! What if these 
Did never break the stillness that prevails 
Here, — if the solemn nightingale be 
mute, 

And the soft woodlark here did never chant 
Her vespers, — Nature fails not to provide 
Impulse and utterance. The whispering 
air 1170 

Sends inspiration from the shadowy heights, 
And blind recesses of the caverned rocks; 
The little rills, and waters numberless. 
Inaudible by daylight, blend their notes 
With the loud streams: and often, at the 
hour 

When issue forth the first pale stars, is 
heard. 

Within the circuit of this fabric huge. 

One voice — the solitary raven, flying 
Athwart the concave of the dark blue dome, 
Unseen, perchance above all power of 
sight — I *8o 

An iron knell ! with echoes from afar 
Faint — and still fainter — as the cry, with 
which 

The wanderer accompanies her flight 
Through the calm region, fades upon the 
ear, 

Diminishing by distance till it seemed 
To expire; yet from the abyss is caught 
again, 

And yet again recovered ! 


To range her blooming bowers, and spa- 
cious fields, 

Where on tht; labours of the happy throng 
She smiles, including in her wide embrace 
City, and town, and tower, — and sea with 
ships 

Sprinkled; — be our Companion while we 
track 

Her rivers populous with glidinglife; 
While, fi-ee as air, o’er priiitless sands we 
I mareli, ,200 

I Or pierc<‘ the gloom of her majestic woods; 
Roaming, or resting under grateful shade 
In jH‘aeo and meditative cheerfulness; 
Where living tilings, and things inanimate, 

I Do sj)i*ak, at Heaven’s command, to eye 
and ear, 

And speak to social reason’s inner sense, 
With inarticulate language. 

For, the Man — 
Who, in tins spirit, communes with the 
Forms 

Of nature, who with understanding heart 
Botli knows and loves such objects as excite 
No morbid passions, no disquietude, 1211 
No vengeance, and no hatred — needs must 
feel 

The joy of that pure ])riiiciple of love 
So dee])ly, that, unsatisfied with aught 
Less pure and exquisite, he caimot choose 
But 8e(‘k for ob jects of a kindi*ed love 
In fellow-natures and a kindred joy. 
AcconUngly he by degrees jHirceives 
His feelings of aversion softened down; 

A holy tenderness jH^rvade his frame. 1220 
His sanity of reason not immired, 

Say rather, all his thoughts now flowing 
clear, 

From a (dear fountain flowing, he looks 
round 

And seeks for good ; and flnds the good he 
seeks; 

Until abhorrence and contempt are things 
He only knows by name; and, if he hear, 
From other mouths, the language which 
they speak, 
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He is compassionate ; and has no thought, 
No feeling, which can overcome his love. 

And further; by contemplating these 
Forms 1230 

In the relations which they bear to man. 

He shall discern, how, through the various 
means 

Which silently they yield, are multiplied 
The spiritual presences of absent things. 
Trust m€i, that for the mstriicted, time will 
come 

When they shall meet no object but may 
teach 

Some acceptable lesson to their minds 
Of human suffering, or of human joy. 

So shall they learn, while all things speak 
of man, 

Their duties from all forms; and general 
laws, 1240 

And local accidents, shall tend alike 
To rouse, to urge; and, with the will, 
confer 

The ability to spread tln‘ blessings wide 
Of true j>hihinthropy. The light of love 
Not failing, perseveramjc from their steps 
Departing not, for them shall be con- 
firmed 

The glorious habit by which sense is made 
Subservient still to moral purposes, 

Auxiliar to divine. Tliat change shall 
clothe 

The naked spirit, ceasing to deplore 12 so 
The burthen of existence. Science then 
Shall be a precious visitant; and then, 

And only then, be worthy of hm* name: 

For then her heart shall kindle; her dull 

Dull and inanimate, no more shall hang 
Chained to its object in brute slavery; 

But taught with patient interest to watch 
The processes of things, and serve the cause 
Of order and distinctness, not for tliis 
Shall it forget that its most noble use, 1260 
Its most illustrious province, must be found 
In furnishing clear guidance, a supjiort 
Not treacherous, to the mind’s excursive 
power. 

— So build we up the Being tliat we are ; 
Thus deeply drinking-in the soul of things 
We shall be wise perforce; and, while m- 
spired 

By choice, and conscious that the Will is 
free, 

Shall move unswerving, even as if impelled 


By strict necessity, along the path 1269 
Of order and of good. Whatever we see, 

Or feel, shall tend to quicken and refine; 
Shall fix, in calmer seats of moral strength. 
Earthly desires ; and raise, to loftier heights 
Of divine love, our intellectual soul.” 

Here closed the Sage that eloquent ha- 
rangue, 

Poured forth with fervour in continuous 
stream, 

Such as, remote, ’mid savage wilderness, 

An Indian Chief discharges from his breast 
Into the hearing of assembled tribes, 1279 
in open circle seated round, and hushed 
As the unbreathing air, when not a leaf 
Stirs in the mighty woods. — So did he 
s|Hiak : 

The wortls he uttered shall not pass away 
Disj^ersed, like music that the wind takes up 
By snatches, and lets fall, to be forgotten; 
No — they sank into me, the bounteous gift 
Of one whom time and nature had made 
wise, 

Graeing his doeti*ine with authority 
Which hostile spirits silently allow; 

( )f one accustomed to desires that feed *290 
On fruitage gathered from the tree of life; 
To hopes on knowledge and experience 
built; 

Of one in whom persuasion and belief 
Had ripened into faith, and faith become 
A passionate intuition; whence the Soul, 
Though bound to eai th by ties of pity and 
love, 

From all injiudous servitude was free. 

The Sun, before his place of rest were 
reached. 

Had yet to travel far, but unto us, 

To us who stood low in that hollow dell, 

He had become invisible, — a pomp 1301 
Leaving behind of yellow*^ radiance spread 
Over the mountain sides, in contrast bold 
With ample shadows, seemingly, no less 
Than those resplendent lights, his rich be- 
quest; 

A dis|>ensation of his evening ]x»wer. 

— Adown the path that from the glen had 
led 

The funeral train, the Shepherd and his 
Mate 

Were seen descending: — forth to greet 
them ran 

Our little Page: the rustic pair approach; 
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And in the Matron’s countenance may be 
read 1311 

Plain indication that the words, which told 
How that neglected Pensioner was sent 
Before his time into a quiet grave, 

Had done to her humanity no wrong: 

But we are kindly welcomed — promptly 
served 

With ostentatious zeal. — Along the floor 
Of the small Cottage in the lonely Dell 
A grateful couch was spread for our repose; 
Where, in the guise of mountaineers, we lay, 
Stretched upon fragrant heath, and lulled 
by sound 1321 

Of far-off torrents cluirming the still night. 
And, to tired limbs and over-busy thoughts, 
Inviting sleep and soft forgetfulness. 


BOOK f^IFTH 
THE PASTOR 
arc; UM ENT 

Farewell to the Valley — Reflections — A | 
large and populou.s Vale described — The Pas- 
tor’s Dwelling, and some account of him — 
Church and Monuments — The Solitary musing, 
and where — Roused — In the Churchyard the 
Solitary conimuuicates the thoughts which had 
recently passed through his mind — Lofty tone 
of the Wanderer’s discourse of yesterday ad- 
verted to — Rite of Baptism, and the profes- 
sions accompanying it, contrasted with the real 
state of human life — Apology for the Rite — 
Inconsistency of the best nuui — Acknowledg- 
ment that practice falls far below the injunc- 
tions of duty as existing in the mind — General 
complaint of a falling-off in the value of life 
after the time of youth — Outward appearances 
of content and happiness in degree illusive — 
Pastor approaches — Appeal made to him — 
His answer — Wanderer in sympathy with him 
— SuggestioJi that the least ambitious enquirers 
may be most free from error — The Pastor is 
desired to give some portraits of the living or 
dead from his own observation of life among 
these Mountains — And for what purpose — 
Pastor consents — Mountain cottage — Excel- 
lent qualities of its Inhabitants — Solitary ex- 
presses his pleasure ; but denies the praise of 
virtue to worth of this kind — Feelings of the 
Priest before he enters upon liis account of per- 
sons interred in the Churchyard — Graves of 
unbaptized Infants — Funeral and sepulchral 
ohservanoes, whence — Ecclesiastical Estab- 
lishments, whence derived — Profession of be- 
lief in the doctrine of Immortality. 


‘‘Farewell, deep Valley, with thy one 
rude House, 

And its small lot of life-supporting fields, 
And guardian rocks ! — Farewell, attractive 
seat ! 

To the still influx of the morning light 
Open, and day’s pure cheerfulness, but 
veiled 

From human observation, as if yet 
Primeval forests wrapped thee roimd with 
dark 

Impenetrable shade; once more farewell, 
Majestic circuit, beautiful abyss, 9 

By Nature destined from the Wth of things 
For quietness proLnind I ” 

Upon the side 

Of that brown ridge, sole outlet of the vale 
Which foot of boldest stranger would at- 
tempt. 

Lingering behind my comrades, thus I 
breathed 

A parting tribute to a spot that seemed 
Liki‘ th(‘ fixed centre of a troubled world. 
Again I lialted with reverted eyes; 

The chain that would not slacken, was at 
length 

Snapt, — and, pursuing hjLsui*ely my way, 
How vain, thought 1 , is it by change of place 
To seek that comfort whieli the mind 
denies; 

Yet trial and temptations oft are shunned 
Wisely; and by such tenure do we hold 
Frail life’s ])osseKsions, that even they whose 
fate 

Yields no jK*euliar reason of complaint 
Might, by the promise that is here, be won 
To steal fnmi active duties, and embrace 
Obscurity, and undisturbed repose. 

— Knowledge, methinks, in these disor- 
dered times. 

Should be allowed a privilege to have 30 
Her anchorites, like piety of old; 

Men, who, from faction sacred, and un- 
stained 

By war, might, if so minded, turn aside 
Uncensured, and subsist, a scattered few 
Living to God and nature, and content 
With that communion. Consecrated be 
The S|x>t8 where such abide I But happier 
still 

The Man, whom, furthermore, a hope at- 
tends 

That meditation and research may guide 
His privacy to principles and powers 40 
Discovered or invented; or set forth, 




Through his acquaintance with the ways of 
truth, 

In lucid order; so that, when his course 
Is run, some faithful eulogist may say, 

He sought not pmise, and praise did over- 
look 

His unobtrusive merit; but his life, 

Sweet to himself, was exercised in good 
That shall survive his mime and memory. 

Acknowledgments of gratitude sincere 49 
Accompanied these in usings; fervent thanks 
For my own jieaceful lot and lia])py choice; 
A choice that from the passions of the 
world 

Withtli'ew, and fixed me in a still retreat; 
Sheltered, but not to social duties lost, 
Secluded, but not buried; mid with song 
Cheering my days, and with industrious 
thought ; 

With the evcr-welcoiue (ioiripany of books; 
With virtuous friendship’s soul-sustaining 
aid, 

And with the blessuigs of domestic love. 

Thus occupied in mind I paced along, 60 
Following the rugged roail, by sledge or 
wheel 

Worn in the moorland, till 1 overtook 
My two Associates, in the moi’iiing sunshine 
Halting together on a rocky knoll, 

Whence the bare road descended rapidly 
To the green meadows of another vale. 

Here did our pensive Host jiut forth his 
hand 

In sign of farewell. “ Nay,” the old Man 
said, 

“The fragrant air its coolness still rotfiins; 
The herds and flocks are yet abroad to crop 
The dewy grass; you cannot hnive us now, 71 
We must not part at this inviting hour.” 
Ho yielded, though reluctant; for his mind 
Instinctively disposed him to retire 
To his own covert; as a billow, heaved 
Upon the beach, rolls back into the sea, 

— So we descend: and winding round a 
rock 

Attain a point that showed the valley — 
stretched 

In length before us; and, not distant far, 
Upon a rising ground a grey church-tower, 
Whose battlements were screened by tufted 
trees. 81 

And towards a crystal Merc, that lay beyond 


Among steep hills and woods embosomed, 
flowed 

A copious stream with boldly - winding 
course; 

Here traceable, there hidden — there again 
To sight restored, and glittering in the smi. 
On the stream’s bank, and everywhere, ap- 
peared 

Fair dwellings, single, or in social knots; 
Some scattered o’er the level, others perched 
On the hill sides, a cheerful quiet scene, 90 
Now in its morning purity arrayed. 

“ As ’mid some happy valley of the 
Alps,” 

Said I, “ once happy, ere tyraimic power, 
Wantonly breaking in ujion the Swiss, 
i Destroyed their unoffending commonwealth, 

I A po]mlar etpiality reigns here, 

Save for yon stately House beneath whose 
roof 

A rural lord might dwell.” — “ No feudal 
j)om]), 

I Or power,” replied the Wanderer, “to that 
House 

Belongs, but there in his allotted Home 100 
Abhles, from year to year, a genuine 
Priest, 

The shepherd of his Hock; or, as a king 
Is styled, when most affectionately praised. 
The father of his people. Such is he; 

And rich and poor, and young and old, 
rejoice 

Under his spiritual sway. He hath vouch- 
safed 

To me some portion of a kind regard; 

And something also of his iimer mind 
Hath he imparted — but I speak of him 
As he is known to all. 

The eahn delights 
Of unambitious piety he eliose, m 

And learning’s solid dignity; though born 
Of knightly race, nor wanting powerful 
friends. 

Hither, in prime of manhood, he withdrew 
From academic bowers. He loved the spot — 
Who does not love his native soil ? — he 
prized 

The ancient rural character, composed 
Of simple manners, feelings uiisupprest 
And undisguised, and strong and serious 
thought, 

A character reflected in himself, uo 

With such einbellisliment as well be-^ 
seems 
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His rank and sacred function. This deep 
vale 

Winds far in reaches hidden from our sight. 
And one a turreted manorial hall 
Adorns, in which the good Man’s ancestors 
Have dwelt through ages, Patrons of this 
Cure. 

To them, and to his own judicious pains, 
The Vicar’s dwelling, and the whole do- 
main, 

Owes that presiding aspect which might 
well 

Attract your notice ; statelier than could else 
Have been bestowed, tlirough course of 
common chance, 13 1 

On an un wealthy mountain Benefice.” 

This said, oft pausing, we pursued our 
way; 

Nor reached the village-chiu*chyard till the 
sun 

Travelling at steadier pace than ours, had 
risen 

Above the summits of the highest lulls. 
And round our path darted oppressive 
beams. 

As chanced, the portals of the sacred 
Pile 

Stood open; and we entered. On my 
frame, 

At such transition from the fervid ah, *40 
A grateful coolness fell, that seemed to 
strike 

The heart, in concert with that temperate 
awe 

And natural reverence which the place in- 
spired. 

Not raised in nice proportions was the pile. 
But large and massy; for duration built; 
With pillars crowded, and the roof upheld 
By naaed rafters intricately crossed, 

Lme leafless underboughs, in some thick 
wood, 

All withered by the depth of shade above. 
Admonitory texts inscribed the walls, 150 
Each, in its ornamental scroll, enclosed; 
Each also crowned with winged heads — a 
pair 

Of rudely-painted Cherubim. The floor 
Of nave and aisle, in unpretending guise, 
Was occupied by oaken benches ranged 
In seemly rows; the chancel only showed 
Borne vain distinctions, marks of earthly 
state 


By immemorial privilege allowed; 

Though with the Encincture’s special 
sanctity 

But ill according. An heraldic shield, 160 
Varying its tincture with the changeful 
light, 

Imbued the altar- window; fixed aloft 
A faded hatchment hung, and one by time 
Yet imdiscoloured. A capacious pew 
Of sculptured oak stood here, with drapery 
lined; 

And marble monuments were here displayed 
Thi-onging the walls ; and on the floor be- 
neatli 

Sepulchral stones a]>peared, with emblems 
graven 

And foot-worn epitaphs, and some with 
small 

And shining effigies of brass inlaid. 170 

The tribute by these various records 
claimed. 

Duly we paid, each after each, and read 
The ordinary ijlironicle of birth, 

Office, alliance, and promotion — all 
Ending in dust; of ujuight magistrates. 
Grave doctors strenuous for the mother- 
church, 

And uncornipted senators, alike 
I'o king and peojdc true. A brazen plate, 
Not easily decijdiered, told of one 
Whose course of earthly honour was begun 
In qiuility of page among the train 18 1 

Of the eightli llenry, when he crossed the 
seas 

His royal state to show, and prove his 
strength 

In tournament, upon the fields of France. 

I Another tabUit registered the death, 

And praised the gallant bearing, of a Knight 
Tried in the sea-fights of the second 
Charles. 

Near this brave Kniglit liis Father lay en- 
tombed; 

And, to the silent language giving voice, 

I rciad, — how in his manhood’s earlier day 
He, ’mid the afflictions of intestine war 191 
And rightful government subverted, found 
One only solace — that he had espoused 
A virtuous Lady tenderly beloved 
For her benign perfections; and yet more 
Endeared to him, for this, that, in her state 
Of wedlock richly crowned with Heaven’s 
regard. 

She with a numerous issue filled his house, 
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Who throve, like plants, uninjured by the 
storm 

That laid their country waste. No need to 


Of less particular notices assigned 
To Youth or Maiden gone before their time, 
And Matrons and unwedded Sisters old; 
Whose charity and goodness were rehearsed 
In modest panegyric. 

“ These dim lines, 

What would they tell? ” said I, — but, from 
the task 

Of puzzling out that faded narrative, 

With whisper soft my venerable Friend 
Called me; and, looking down the dark- 
some aisle, 

I saw the Tenant of the lonely vale 210 
Standing apart; with curved arm j*e- 
clined 

On the baptismal font; his pallid face 
Upturned, as if his mind were rapt, or lost 
In some abstraction; — gracefully he stood. 
The semblance bearing of a sculptured form 
That leans ujjon a monumental urn 
In peace, from morn to night, from year to 


year. 


Him from that posture did the Sexton 
rouse ; 

Who entered, humming carelessly a tune, 
Continuation haply of the notes 220 

That had beguiled the work from which he 
came. 

With spade and mattock o’er his shoidder 
hung; 

To be deposited, for future need. 

In their appointed place. The pale Recluse 
Withdrew ; and straight we followed, — to 
a spot 

Where sun and sliade were intermixed; for 
there 

A broad oak, stretching forth its leafy arms 
From an adjoining pasture', overhung 
Small space of that green churchyard with 
a light 

And pleasiuit awning. On the moss-grown 
wall 230 

My ancient Friend and I together took 
Our seats ; and thus the Solitary sjmke, 
Standing before us: — 

** Did you note the mien 
Of that self-solaced, easy-hearted churl, 
Death’s hireling, who scoops out his neigh- 
bour’s grave, 

Or wraps an old acquaintance up in clay, 


All unconcerned as he would bind a sheaf. 
Or plant a tree? And did you hear his 
voice ? 

1 was abruptly summoned by the sound 
From some affecting images and thoughts, 
Which then were silent; but crave utter- 
ance now. 241 

Much,” he continued, with dejected look, 
“ Much, yesterday, was said in glowing 
phrase. 

Of our sublime dependencies, and hopes 
For future states of being; and the wings 
Of speculation, joyfully outspread. 

Hovered above our destiny on earth: 

But stoop, and place the prospect of the 
soul 

In sober contrast with reality, 

And man’s substantial life. If this mute 
earth 250 

Of what it holds could speak, and every 
grave 

Were as a volume, shut, yet capable 
Of yielding its contents to eye and ear. 

We should recoil, stricken with sorrow and 
shame. 

To see disclosed, by such dread proof, how 
ill 

That which is done accords with what is 
known 

To reason, and by conscience is enjoined; 
How idly, how perversely, life’s whole 
course, 

To this conclusion, deviates from the line, 
Or of the end stops short, proposed to all 
At her aspiring outset. 

Mark the babe 261 
Not long accustomed to this breathing 
world; 

One that hath barely learned to slrnpe a 
smile, 

Though yet ii'rational of soul, to grasp 
With tiny finger — to let fall a tear; 

And, as the heavy cloud of sleep dissolves, 
To stretch his limbs, be mocking, as might 
seem, 

The outward functions of intelligent man; 
A grave proficient in amusive feats 
Of puppetry, that from the lap declare 270 
His expectations, and announce his claims 
To that inJieritance which millions rue 
That they were ever born to ! In due time 
A day of solemn ceremonial comes; 

When they, who for this Minor hold in 
trust 
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Rights that transcend the loftiest heritage 
Of mere humanity, present their Charge, 
For tiiis occasion daintily adorned. 

At the baptismal font. And when the pme 
And consecrating element hath cleansed 
The original stain, the child is there re- | 
ceived 2s i | 

Into the second ark, Christ’s cliurch, with j 
trust 

That he, from wrath redeemed, therein 
shall float ^ 

Over the billows of this troublesome world j 
To the fair laud of everlasting life. 

Corrupt affections, covetous desires, 

Are all renounced; high as the thought of 
man 

Can carry virtue, virtue is professed; 

A dedication made, a promise given 
For due provision to control and ginde, 200 
And unremitting progress to ensure 
In holiness and truth.” 

You cannot blame,” 
Here interposing fervently I said, 

“ Rites which attest that Man by nature lies 
Bedded for good and evil in a gulf 
Fearfully low ; nor will your judgment scorn 
Those services, whertiby attempt is made 
To lift the creature toward that eminence 
On which, now fallen, erewhile in majesty 
He stood; or if not so, whose top serene 
At least he feels ’t is given him to de- 
scry; 301 

Not without aspirations, evermore 
Returning, and injunctions from within 
Doubt to cast off and weariness; in trust 
That what the Soul perceives, if glory lost. 
May be, through pains and persevering 
hope. 

Recovered; or, if hitherto unknown. 

Lies within reach, and one day shall be 
gained.” 

“ I blame them not,” he calmly answered 
— *‘no; 

The outward ritual and established forms 
With which communities of men invest 31 1 
These inward feelings, and the aspiring vows 
To which the lips gpve public utterance 
Are both a natural process; and by me 
Shall pass uncensured; though the issue 
prove, 

Bringing from age to age its own reproach, 
Xncongpmous, impotent, and blank. — But, 
oh ! 

If to be weak is to be wretched — miserable. 


As the lost Angel by a hiunan voice 
Hath mournfully pronounced, then, in my 
mind, 320 

Far better not to move at all than move 
By impulse sent from such illusive power, — 
That finds and cannot fasten down; that 
grasps 

And Is rejoiced, and loses while it grasps; 
That tempts, emboldens — for a time sus- 
tains, 

And then betrays; accuses mul inflicts 
Remorseless punishment; and so retreads 
The inevitable circle: better far 
Than this, to graze the herb in thoughtless 
peace, 

By foresight or remembrance, undisturbed ! 

Philosophy ! and thou more vaunted 
name 331 

Religion ! with tliy statelier retinue, 

Faith, Hojk*, and Charity — from the visible 
world 

Choose for your emblems whatsoe’er ye hud 
Of safest guidance or of firmest trust — 
The torch, the star, the anchor; nor except 
The cross itself, at whose unconscious feet 
The gen(‘rati()ns of mankind have knelt 
Ruefully seized, and shedding bitter tears, 
And through that conflict seeking rest — of 
you, 340 

High-tit h'd Powers, am I constrained to 
ask, 

Here standing, with the uuvoyageable sky 
III faint reflection of infinitude 
StreUdietl overhead, and at my pensive feet 
A siddtTifuieous magazine of bones, 
j In whose <lai*k vaults niy own shall soon be 
laid, 

Where are your triumphs ? your dominion 
where ? 

And in what age admitted and confirmed ? 
— Not for a happy laud do I enquire. 
Island or grove, that hides a blessed few 
Who, with obedience willing and sincere, 351 
To your serene authorities conform; 

But whom, I ask, of individual Souls, 

Have ye withdrawn from passion’s crooked 
ways, 

Inspired, and thoroughly fortified ? — If the 
hiiart 

Could be inspected to its inmost folds 
By sight undazzled with the glare of praise, 
Who shall be named — in the resplendent 
line 

Of sages, martyrs, confessors — the man 
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Whom the best might of faith, wherever 
fixed, 360 

For one dav^s little compass, has pre- 
served 

From painful and discreditable shocks 
Of contradiction, from some vague desire 
Culpably cherished, or corrupt relapse 
To some unsanctioned fear ? ” 

** If this be so, 

And Man,” said I, “ be in his noldest shaj^e 
Thus pitiably infirm; then, he who made, 
And wlio shall judge the creature, will for- 
give. 

— Yet, in its general tenor, youi* complaint 
Is all too true; and surely not misplaced: 
For, from this pregnant spot of ground, 
such thoughts 37* 

Rise to the notice of a serious mind 
By natimil exhalation. With the dead 
In their re])ose, the living in their mirth, 
Wild can refiect, unim)ved, uj)on the round 
Of smooth and solemnized complacencies, 
By which, on Christian lauds, from age to 
age 

Frofessiou mocks performance. Earth is 
sick, 

And Heaven is weary, of the hollow words 
Which Stiites and Kingdoms utter when 
they talk 3^0 

Of truth and justice. 1\irn to private lif(‘ 
And social neighbourhood; took wi‘ to our- 
selves ; 

A light of duty shines on every day 
For all; and yet how few are wanned or 
cheered ! 

How few who mingle with their fellow-men 
And still remain s<df-governed, and apart, 
Like this our honoured Friend; and tiience 
ac(piire 

Right to expect his vigorous decline, 

That promises to the end a blest old age ! ” 

“Yet,” with a smile of triumph thus 
exclaimed 3.)o 

The Solitary, “ in the lif<‘ of man. 

If to the poetry of common S}H*ech 
Faith may be given, we see as in a glass 
A true reflection of the circling year, 

With all its seasons. Grant that Spring is 
there, 

In spite of many a i*ough untoward blast. 
Hopeful and promising with buds and 
flowers ; 

Yet where is glowing Summer’s long rich 
day, 


That ought to follow faithfully expressed ? 
And mellow Autumn, charged with boun- 
teous fruit, 400 

Where is she imaged ? in wliat favoured 
clime 

Her lavish pomp, and ripe magnificence ? 

— Yet, while the better part is missed, the 
worse 

In man’s autumnal season is set forth 
With a resemblance not to be denied, 

And that contents him ; bowers that hear 
no more- 

The voice of gladness, less and less supply 
Of outward sunshine and internal warmth; 
And, with this change, sharp air and falling 
leaves. 

Foretelling aged Winter’s desolate sway. 

How gay the habitations that bedeck 411 
This fertile valley ! Not a house but seems 
To give assurance of content within; 
Embosomed happiness, and placid love; 

As if the sunshine of the day were met 
With answering ])i*ightness in the hearts of 
all 

Who walk this favoured ground. But 
chanc(*-regards, 

And notice forced ujxm incurious ears; 
The.se, if these only, acting in despite 
Of the encomiums by niy Friend pronounced 
On humble lif<‘, forl)id the judging mind 421 
To trust the smiling aspect of this fair 
And noiseless commonwealth. The simple 
i*ace 

Of mountaineers (by nature’s self removed 
From foul tem]>tations, and by constant 
care 

Of a goixl shepherd tended as themselves 
D«) tend their flocks) partake man’s general 
lot 

With little mitigation. They escape, 

Pe reliances the heavier woes of guilt; feel 
not 

The tedium of fantastic idleness: 430 

Yet life, as witli the multitude, with them 
Is fashioned like an ill-constructed tiile; 
That on the outset wastes its gay desires, 
Its fair adventures, its enlivening hopes, 
And pleasant interests — for the sequel 
leaving 

Old things repeated with diminished gprace; 
And all the laboured novelties at best 
Imperfect substitutes, whose use and power 
Evince the want and weakness whence they 
spring.” 
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While in this serious mood we held dis- 
course, 440 

The reverend Pastor toward the churchyard 
gate 

Approached; and, with a mild respectful air 
Of native cordiality, our Friend 
Advanced to greet him. With a gracious 
mien 

Was he received, and mutual joy prevailed. 
Awhile they stood in conference, and I guess 
That he, who now upon the mossy wall 
Sate by my side, had vanished, if a wish 
Could have transferred him to the Hying 
clouds. 

Or the least |)enetrable hiding-phice 450 
In his own valley’s rocky guardianship. 

— For me, I looked upon the pair, well 
pleased: 

Nature had framed them both, and both 
were marked 

By circumstance, with intermixture fine 
Of contrast and resemblance. To an oak 
Hardy and grand, a weather-beaten oak, 
Fresh in the strength and majesty of age. 
One might be likened: flourishing apjiearcd, 
Though somewhat past the fulness of his 
prime, 

The other — like a stately sycamore, 460 
That spreads, m gentle pomp, its honied 
shade. 

A general greeting was exchanged; and 
soon 

The Pastor learned that his approach had 
given 

A welcome interruption to discourse 
Grave, and in truth too often sad. — “Is 
Man 

A child of hope ? Do generations press 
On generations, without progress made ? 
Halts the individual, ere his hairs be grey, 
Perforce ? Are we a creature in whom 
good 

Preponderates, or evil ? Doth the will 470 
Acknowledge reason’s law ? A living 
power 

Is virtue, or no better than a name. 
Fleeting as health or beauty, and unsound ? 
So that the only substance which remains, 
(For thus the tenor of complaint hath rim) 
Among so many shadows, are the pains 
And penalties of miserable life, 

Doomed to decay, and then expire in dust ! 
— Our cogitations, this way have been 
drawn, 


These are the points,” the Wanderer said, 
“on which 480 

Our inquest turns. — Accord, good Sir I 
the light 

Of your exi)erience to dispel this gloom: 

By your |)er8uasive wisdom shall the heart 
That frets, or languishes, be stilled and 
cheered.” 

“ Our natiu'e,” said the Priest, in mild 
rejdy, 

“ Angels may weigh and fathom: they per- 
ceive. 

With uiidistem|)ered and unclouded spirit, 
The object as it is; but, for ourselves, 

I That speculative height we may not reach. 
The good and evil are our own ; and we 490 
Are that which we would contemplate from 
far. 

Knowledge, for us, is difficult to gain — 

Is difficult to gain, and hard to keep — 

As virtue’s self; like virtue is beset 
With snares; tried, tempted, subject to de- 
cay. 

Love, admiration, fear, desire, and hate. 
Blind were we without these : through these 
alone 

Are capable to notice or discern 
Or to record; we judge, but cannot be 
Indifferent judges. ’Spite of proudest 
boast, 500 

Reason, best reason, is to imperfect man 
All effort only, and a noble aim; 

A crown, an attribute of sovereign power, 
Still to be courted — never to be won. 

— Look forth, or each man dive into him- 
self ; 

What sees he but a creature too perturbed ; 
That is transported to excess; that yearns, 
Rcgi'ets, or trembles, wrongly, or too much; 
Hopes rashly, in disgust as rash recoils; 
Battens on spleen, or moulders in desjiair ? 
Thus comprehension fails, and truth is 
missed; 51 1 

Thus darkness and delusion round our path 
Spread, from disease, whose subtle injury 
lurks 

Within the very faculty of sight. 

Yet for the general purposes of faith 
In Providence, for solace and support, 

We may not doubt that who can best sub- 
ject 

The will to reason’s law, can strictliest live 
And act in that obedience, he shall gain 
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The clearest apprehension of those truths, 
Which unassisted reason’s utmost power 521 
Is too infirm to reach. But, waiving this, 
And our regards confining within bounds 
Of less exalted consciousness, through 
which 

The very multitude are free to range, 

We safely may affirm that limiian life 
Is either fair and tempting, a soft scene 
Grateful to sight, refreshing to the soul, 

Or a forbidden tract of cheerless view; 
Even as the same is looked at, or ai> 
proached. 530 

Thus, when in changeful April fields are 
white 

With new-fallen snow, if from the sullen 
north 

Your walk conduct you hither, ere the sun 
Hath gained his noontide height, this 
cliurchyard, filled 

With mounds transversely lying side by 
side 

From east to west, before you will appear 
An unillumined, blank, and dreary plain, 
With more than wintry cheerlessness and 
gloom 

Saddening the heart. Go forward, cand 
look back; 

Look, from the quarter whenc;e the lord of 
light, 54 « 

Of life, of love, and gladness doth disiKJiise 
His beams; which, miexcluded in their fall. 
Upon the southern side of every grave 
Have gently exercised a melting power; 
T'hen will a vernal prospect greet your eye. 
All fresh and beautiful, and green and 
bright, 

Hopeful and cheerful: — vanished is the pall 
That oversprefwl and chilled the sacred turf, 
Vanished or hidden; and the whole domain. 
To some, too lightly minded, might appear 
A meadow carpet for the dancing hours. 551 
— This contrast, not imsuitable to life. 

Is to that other state more apjwsite, 

Death and its two-fold aspect I wintry — 
one, 

Cold, sullen, blank, from hope and joy shut 
out; 

The other, which the ray divine hath 
touched. 

Replete with vivid promise, bright as 
spring.” 

« We see, then, as we feel,” the Wan- 
derer thus 


With a complacent animation spake. 

And in your judgment, Sir I the mind’s 
repose 560 

On evidence is not to be ensured 
By act of naked reason. Moral truth 
Is no mechanic structure, built by rule; 
And wlxich, once built, retains a stedfast 
sluq^e 

And undisturbed proportions ; but a thing 
Subject, you deem, to vital accidents; 

And, like the water-lily, lives and thrives, 
Whose root is fixed in stable earth, whose 
hejul 

Floats on the tossing waves. With joy sin- 
cere 

T re-s;ilute these sentiments confirmed 570 
By your authority. But how acquire 
The inward principle that gives effect 
To outward argument; the passive will 
Meek to admit; tlie active energy. 

Strong and unbounded to embrace, and firm 
To keep and cherish ? how shall man imite 
With self-forgetting tenderness of heart 
An earth-despising dignity of sold ? 

Wise in that union, and without it blind ! ” 

“ The way,” sjiid I, “ to court, if not ob- 
tain 580 

The ingenuous mind, apt to be set aright; 
This, in the lonely dell discoursing, you 
Declared at large; and by wliat exercise 
From visible nature, or the inner self 
Power may be trained, and renovation 
brought 

To those who need the gift. But, after all, 
Is aught so certain as that man is doomed 
To breathe beneath a vault of ignorance ? 
The natural roof of that dark house in 
which 

His soul is pent ! How little can be 
known — 590 

This is the w’ise man’s sigh; how far we 
err — 

This is the good man’s not imf requent pang ! 
And they perhaps err least, the lowly class 
Whom a benign necessity compels 
To follow reason’s least ambitious course; 
Such do I mean who, unperplexed by 
doubt, 

And unincited by a wish to look 
Into high objects farther than they may, 
Pace to and fro, from morn till eventide, 
The narrow avenue of dady toil 600 

For daily bread.” 

“Yes,” buoyantly exclaimed 
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The pale Recluse — ** praise to the sturdy 
plough, 

And patient spade; praise to the simple 
crook, 

And ponderous loom — resounding while it 
holds 

Body and mind in one captivity; 

And let the light meclninic tool be hailed 
With honour; which, encasing by the ixtsver 
Of long companionship, the artist’s hmid, 
Cuts oif that hand, with all its world of 
nerves, Ooo 

From a too busy commerce with the heart ! 

— Inglorious implements of craft and toil, 
Both ye that shape and build, and ye that 

force, 

^ slow solicitation, earth to yield 
Her aimual bounty, sparingly dealt forth 
With wise reluctance; you would I extol, 
Not for gross good alone which ye pro<luce, 
But for the imj)ertinent and ceaseless strife 
Of proofs and reasons ye preclude — in 
those 

Who tt) your dull society arc born. 

And with their humble birthright rest con- 
tent. 

— Would I had neVr renounced it !'* 

A slight flush 

Of moral anger previously had tinged 
The old Man’s cheek; but, at this closing 
turn 

Of self-reproach, it passed away. Said he, 
<*Tliat winch we feel we utter; as we think 
So have we argued; reaping for our ]»aiiis 
No visible recompense. For our i*elief 
You,” to the Pastor tuniiiig thus he spake, 
“ Have kindly interposed. May 1 entreat 
Your further help ? Tlie mine of real life 
Dig for ns; and present us, in the sha]K; » 31 
Of virgin ore, that gold whicli w'e, by pains 
Fruitless as those of aery alehemists, 
Seekfrom the torturing ciaicihle. There lies 
Around ns a domain wli(!rc you liave long 
Watched both the outward course and iimer 
heart; 

Give us, for oiu* abstractions, solid facts; 
For our disputes, plain pictures. S.ay what 
man 

He is who cultivates yon hanging field ; 
What qualities of mind she hears, who 
comes, 640 

For morn and evening service, with her 
pail, 

To that green pasture; place before our 
sight 


The family who dwell within yon house 
Fenced round with glittering laurel ; or in 
that 

Below, from which the curling smoke as- 
scends. 

Or rather, as we stand on holy earth, 

And have the dead around us, take from 
them 

Your instances; for they are both best 
known, 

And by frail man most equitably judged. 
Kpitomise the life; pronounce, you can, 650 
Authentic epitaphs on some of these 
Who, from their lowly maiisiuns hither 
brought, 

Beneath this turf lie mouldering at onr 
feet; 

80, by your records, may our doubts be 
solv'cd; 

And so, not searidiing higher we may learn 
To prize the breath we share with human 
kind; 

And look upon the dust of man with awe.'* 

The Priest replied — “ An ofiice you im- 
pose 

For wdiich peculiar requisites are mine; 

Yet mueh, I feel, is w^aiitiug — else the 
task 6f>o 

Would be most grateful. True indeed it 
is 

That tliey w’hom death has hidden from onr 
sight 

Are w'ortliicst of the mind’s regard; with 
these 

The future cannot contradict the past: 
Mortality’s last exercise and jm)of 
Is undergone; the transit made that shows 
The very Soul, rcvcale-d as she departs. 

Yet, on y(mr first suggestion, will 1 give, 
Ere we descend into these silent vaults, 

One picture from tlie living. 

You behohi, 

High on the breast of yon dark mountain, 
flark 671 

With stony barrenness, a shining 8})eck 
Bright as a sunbeam sleeping till a shower 
Brush it aw^ay, or cloud pass over it; 

And such it might be deemed — a sleeping 
sunbeam; 

But *t is a plot of cultivated ground, 

Cut off, an island in the dusky waste; 

And that attractive brightness is its own. 
The lofty site, by nature framed to tempt 
Amid a wilderness of rocks and stones 680 
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The tiller’s hand, a hermit might have 
chosen, 

For opportunity presented, thence 
Far forth to send his wandering eye o’er 
laud 

And o(*.ean, and look down ujwn the works. 
The liabihitions, and the ways of men, 
Himself unseen ! But no tradition tells 
That ever hermit dipped his ma])le dish 
In the sweet spring that lurks ’mid yon 
green fields; 

And no such visionary views belong 
To those who occupy and till the ground, 
High on that mountain where they long 
have dwelt htjt 

A wedded pair in childless solitude. 

A house of stones (*ollccted on the spot, 

By rude hands built, with rocky knolls in 
front, 

Backed also by a ledge of rock, whose 
crest 

Of birch-trees waves over the chimney top; 
A rough abode — in colour, sh;n»e, and size. 
Such as in unsafe times of border-war 
Might have been wished for and contrived, 
to (dude 

The eye of roving ]duiidcror — for their 
need . 700 

Suffices; and unshaken bears the assault 
Of their most dreaded foe, the strong South- 
west 

In anger blowing from the distant s(*a. 

— Alone within her solitary hut ; 

There, or within the comjiass of her fields. 
At any moment may tli(‘ Dame be found, 
True as the stot;k-dove to her shallow nest 
And to the grove that holds it. She be- 
guiles 

By intermingled work of house and field 
The summer’s day, and winter’s ; with suc- 
cess 710 

Not equal, but sufficient to maintain, 

Even at the worst, a smooth stream of con- 
tent. 

Until the expected hour at which her Mate 
From the jfar-distant quari’v’s vault re- 
turns ; 

And by his eonvei*S(^ crowns a silent day 
With evening cheerfulness. In powers of 
mind. 

In scale of culture, few among my flock 
Hold lower rank than this sequestered pair: 
But true humility descends from heaven; 
And that best gift of heaven hath fallen on 
them ; 720 


Abundant recompense for every want. 

— Stoop from your height, ye proud, and 
copy these I 

Who, in their noiseless dwelling-place, can 
hear 

The voice of wisdom whispering scriptiupe 
texts 

For the mind's government, or tempter’s 
peace ; 

And recommending for their mutual need, 
Foi'givcness, patience, hope, and charity I ” 

“ Much was I pleased,” the g^ey-haired 
Wanderer said, 

“ When to those shining fields our notice 
first 

You turned; and yet more ])leased have 
from your li])s 730 

Gathered this fair report of them who 
dwell 

In that retirement; whither, by such course 
Of evil bap and good as oft awaits 
A tired way-f:iringmim, once /wasbrought 
While traversing .alone yon mountain pass. 
Dark on my road the autumnal evening fell. 
And night succeeded with unusual gloom. 
So hazardous that feet and hands became 
Guides better than mine eyes — until a 
light 

High in the gloom api>eared, too high, 
methought, 740 

For hum.an habitation; but I longed 
To reach it, destitute of other hope. 

I looked with steadiness .as sailors look 
On the nortli star, or watch-tower’s distant 
lamp, 

And saw the light — now fixed — and shift- 
ing now — 

Not like a dancing meteor, but in line 
Of never-varying motion, to and fro. 

It is no night-fire of the naked hills, 
Thought I — some friendly covert must be 
near. 

With this persuasion tliitherward my steps 
I turn, and reach .at last the guiding 
light; 7 SI 

♦loy to myself ! but to the heart of her 
Wiio there was standing on the open hill, 
(The same kind Matron whom your tongue 
hath praised) 

Alarm and disappointnient ! The alarm 
Ceased, when slie learned through what 
mishap 1 came. 

And by what help had gained those distant 
fields. 
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Brawn from her cottage, on that aery 
height, 

Bearing a lantern in her hand she stood, 

Or paced the ground — to guide her Hus- 
band home, 760 

By that unwearied signal, kenned afar; 

An anxious duty ! which the lofty site. 
Traversed but by a few irregular paths. 
Imposes, whensoe’er untoward chance 
Detains him after his accustomed hour 
Till night lies black upon the ground. ‘ But 
come, 

Come,* said the Matron, * to our poor abode ; 
Those dark rocks hide it ! ’ Entering, I 
beheld 

A blazing fire — beside a cleanly hearth 
Sate down; and to her oftice, with leave 
asked, 770 

The Dame returned. 

Or ere that glowing pile 
Of mountain turf required the builder’s 
hand 

Its wasted splendom* to repair, the door 
Opened, and she re-entered with ghid looks, 
Her Helpmate following. Hospitable fare, 
Frank convei*sation, made the evening’s 
treat: 

Need a bewildered traveller wish for more? 
But more was given ; I studied ns we sate 
By the bright fire, the good Man’s form, 
and face 

Not less than beautiful; an open brow 780 
Of undisturbed humanity; a cheek 
Suffused with something of a feminine 
hue; 

Eyes beaming courtesy and mild regard; 
But, in the quicker turns of the discourse. 
Expression slowly varying, that evinced 
A tardy apprehension. From a fount 
Lost, thought I, in the obscurities of time. 
But honoured once, those features and that 
mien 

May have descended, though I see them 
here. 

In such a man, so gentle and subdued, 790 
Withal so graceful in his gentleness, 

A race illustrious for heroic deeds. 
Humbled, but not degraded, may expire. 
This pleasing fancy (cherished and upheld 
By sundry recollections of such fall 
From high to low, ascent from low to high. 
As books record, and even the careless 
mind 

Cannot but notice among men and things) 
Went with me to the place of my repose. 


Roused by the crowing cock at dawn of 
day, 800 

I yet had risen too late to interchange 
A morning salutation with my Host, 

Gone forth already to the far-off seat 
Of his day’s work. ‘ Three dark mid-winter 
months 

Pass,’ said tlie Matron, * and I never see, 
Save when the sabbath brings its kind re- 
lease, 

My Helpmate’s face by light of day. He 
quits 

His door in darkness, nor till dusk returns. 
And, through Heaven’s blessing, thus we 
gain the bread 

For which we pray; and for the wants pro- 
vide 810 

Of sickness, accident, and helpless age. 
Companions have I many; many friends. 
Dependants, comforters — my wheel, my 
fire, 

All day the house-clock ticking in mine 
car, 

The cackling hen, the tender chicken 
brood, 

And the wild birds that gather romid my 
porch. 

This honest sIieci>-dog’s countenance I 
read ; 

With him can talk; nor blush to waste a 
word 

On creatures less intelligent and shrewd. 
And if the blustering wind that drives the 
clouds 820 

Care not for me, he lingers round iny 
door, 

And mak(;s rue ])astinje when our tempers 
suit; — 

But, above all, my thoughts are my su}>- 
port, 

My comfort: — woidd that they were 
oftener fixed 

On what, fur guidance in the way that 
leads 

To heaven, I know, by my Redeemer 
taught.’ 

The Matron ended — nor could I forbear 
To exclaim — ‘ O happy I yielding to the 
law 

Of these privations, richer in the main ! — 
While thankless thousands are opprest and 
clogged 830 

By ease and leisure; by the very wealth 
And pride of opportunity made poor; 

While tens of thousands falter in their path. 
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And sink, through utter want of cheering 
light; 

For you the hours of labour do not flag; 

For you each evening hath its shining star, 
And every sabbath-day its golden sun.* ’* 

Yes ! *’ said the Solitary with a smile 
That seemed to break from an expanding 
heart, 

** The untutored bird may found, and so 
construot, 840 

And with such soft materials line, her 
nest 

Fixed in the centre of a prickly brake, 

That the tlioriLS wound her not; they only 
guard. 

Powers not unjustly likened to those gifts 
Of happy instinct which the woodland bird 
Shares with her species, nature’s grace 
sometimes 

UjKin the individual doth confer, 

Among her higher creatures bom and 
trained 

To use of mason. And, I own that, tired 
Of the ostentatious world — a swelling stage 
With em]>tv iictions and vain passions 
stuffed, 8u 

And from the private struggles of mankind 
Hoping far less than I could wish to ho|)e, 
Far less than once I trusted and believed — 

I love to hear of those, who, not contending 
Nor summoned to contend for virtue’s 
prize, 

Miss not the humbler good at which they 
aim, 

Blest with a kindly faculty to blunt 
The edge of adverse <‘ireumstanee, and turn 
Into their eontnxries the jxdty plagues sni 
A nd hindrances with which they stand 
beset. 

In early youth, among iny native liills, 

I knexv a Scottish P<‘asant who ])ossessed 
A few small crofts of stone-encumbered 
ground ; 

Masses of every sha|K* and size, that lay 
Scattered about under the mouldering 
walls 

Of a rough precipice; and some, apart, 

In c^uarters \inobnoxious to such chance, 

As if the moon had showered them down 
in spite. 

But he repined not. Though the plough 
was scared 870 

By these obstructions, 'round the shady 
stones 


' A fertilising moisture,’ said the Swain, 
'Gathers, and is preserved; and feednig 
dews 

‘And damps, through all the drought 
summer day 

‘From out their substance issuing, luaintain 
‘Herbage tliat never fails; no grass springs 

‘ 80 green, so fresh, so plentiful, as mine ! * 
But thinly sown these natures; rare, at 
least, 

The mutual aptitude of seed and soil 
That yields such kindly product. He, whose 
bed 880 

Perhaps yon loose sods cover, the poor 
Pensioner 

Brought yesterday from our sequestered 
dell 

Here to lie down in lasting quiet, he, 

If living now, could otherwise report 
Of rustic loneliness: that grey-haired Or- 
phan — 

So call him, for humanity to him 
No j^arent was — feelingly could have told, 
In life, in death, what solitude can breed 
Of selfishness, and cruelty, and vice; 

Or, if it breed not, hath not pow^er to cure. 
— But your compliance, Sir ! with our re- 
quest S91 

My words too long have hindered.” 

Undeterred, 

I\»rhaps incited rather, by these shocks, 

, In no ungracious opposition, given 
: To the confiding spirit of his own 
ExptTieneed faith, the Reverend Pastor 
said, 

Around him looking; “ Where shall I be- 
gin ? 

Who shall be first selected from my flock 
(fathered together in their peaceful fold ? ” 
He j>aused — and having lifted up his eyes 
To the pure heaven, he cast them down 
again 901 

Upon the earth beneath his feet; and 
spake : — 

“ To a mysteriously-united pair 
This place is consecrate ; to Death and Life, 
And to the best affections that proceed 
From their eoiijunotion ; consecrate to faith 
In him who bled for man uwn the cross; 
Hallowed to revelation; and no less 
To reason’s mandates: and the hopes di- 
vine 

Of pure imagination; — above all, 910 
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To charity, and love, that have provided, 
Withiii these precincts, a capacious bed 
And receptacle, ojieii to the good 
And evil, to the just and the unjust; 

In which they tind an equal resting-place: 
Even as the multitude of kiiidi‘ed brooks 
And streams, whose murmur tills this hol- 
low vale. 

Whether their course be turbulent or 
smooth. 

Their waters clear or sullied, all are lost 
Within the bosom of yon crystal Lake, 020 
And end tludr journey in the same repose, j 

And blest are they who sletqi; and we ! 
that know, 

While in a spot like this we breathe and • 
walk, i 

That all beneath us by the winj^s are cov- ; 

ered ; 

Of motherly humanity, ouispreail 
And gathering all within their tender shade, j 
Though loth and slow to conn' ! A battle- . 
field, 

In stillness left 'when slaughter is no inor(‘, > 
With this comjuired, makes a strange spec- ' 
fade ! ' 

A dismal jirospect yi<‘lds the wild shore ’ 
strewn 

With wrf'cks, and trod by feet of young ' 
and ohl * 

Wandering about in miserjible search i 

Of friends or kindred, whom the angry i 
se.a ! 

Restores not to their prayer ! Ah ! w ho ! 

would think ! 

That all the scattered s\d>jects wdiich coin- 1 
jiose ! 

Earth’s melancholy vision through tlie space ' 
Of all her climes — these wretched, these ; 
depraved, 

To virtue lost, insensible of peai^e, 1 

From the delights of charit y eiit f>tf, j 

To pity dead, the opjiressor and the o])- ' 
prest; i 

Tyrants who utter th(^ destroying word, j 
And slaves who will eonsent to he de- ; 

stroyed — | 

Were of one species with the sheltered few. 
Who, with a dutiful and tender hand, 
Lodged, in a dear appropriated sjiot, 

This file of infants; some that never 
breathed 

The vital air; others, which, though al- 
lowed 


That privilege, did yet expire too soon. 

Or with too brief a warning, to admit 
Administration of the holy rite .,^0 

Tliat lovingly consigns the babe to the 
arms 

Of Jesus, and his everlasting eare. 

These that in tnunbling hope are laid apart; 
And the besprinkled nursling, unre<|uired 
'Fill he begins to sniilt' upon the breast 
That feeds him; and the tottering little-one 
Taken from air and sunshine when the 
rose 

Of infancy first blooms u]>on his cheek; 

Tin* thinking, thoughtless, seliool-boy; the 
bold youth 

Of M)ul inqK'tiious, and the basbfid maid 
SmitttMi wbih‘ all the promises of lift‘ r/.i 
Are opening round her; those of middle 
age, 

Oast dt)un while contuleiit in strength they 
stand, 

Lik(‘ pillars fixed niori' tirinly, as might 
set*ni, 

And more secure, by very weight of all 
That, for support, rests on them; the de- 
eax (‘d 

And burtiuaisome; and lastly, that poor few' 
\\'lios<‘ light <>f riason is with agt‘ <*xtinet; 
JJie hopeful and the hop<‘less, first and 
last, 

The earliest siiminoned and the longest 
span*d -7 ^ 

Aih* hen* deposited, with tribute jiaid 
Various, hut unto e.'u h some tribute jiaid; 
As if, amid these peaceful hills and groves, 
Society were touelH‘d with kind eoneern, 
And g<*nt!e ‘ Nature grieve<l, that one 
should die; ’ 

Or, if the change d(*manded no regret. 
Observed tlu* liberating stroke — and 
blessed. 

Anti wdieiu'e that trihutt* ? w'lu'refore 
thest* rt‘gards ? 

Not from th(^ naked Heart alone of Man 
^Though elaiming high distinction upon 
(‘artli ()So 

As the sole spring and fonntain-liead of 
teiirs. 

His own ])eeidiar utterance for distress 
Or gladness) — No,” the pliilosopUie Priest 
Continued, “ ’t is not in the vital seat 
Of feeling to produce thtun, without aid 
From the pure soul, the soul sublime and 
jiure ; 
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With her two faculties of eye and ear, 

The one by which a creature, whom his 
sins 

Have rend(‘j‘cd ju’one, can upward look to 
lieavcii ; 

The other that emj)owers liiin to perceive 
The voi(*e of Deity, on height and ])lain, 
Whispering Uiosc truths in stillness, which 
the W()RI>, 

To the four (juarters of tin; wuids, pro- 
claims 

Not without such assistance could tlie use 
Of these benij^n observances ])revail: 

Thus an‘ they born, thus fosttuvd, thus 
maintained ; 

And by the care prosjHM'tive of our wise 
Forefatiiers, who, to <;'uard against the 
shocks 

Tlie fluctuation and <lecay of things, .,><> 
Fiid>odied and i‘stablished these high truths 
In solemn institutions: men <‘onvinccd 
That life is love and immortality, 

Tlie Ixdng OIK', and one tlu' (‘lemeiit. 

There lic^ the channel, and original bed, 
From tlu^ beginning, holhjwed out and 
scooped 

For Man’s atfecti«»ns — elst' betrayed and 
lost, 

And swallowed u[) ’mid deserts iutinib' ! 
Tliis is tin* gi'iMiiue course, the aim, and I'lid 
Of prescient reason; all coiu'lu.sions I'lse 
Are abject, \aiu, presumptuous, and p(‘r- 
verse. loio 

'I'lic faith partaking of those holy times, 
Life, 1 rejM'at, is eiu'rgv of love 
Divine or huinaii; ('xercised in pain, 

In strife, and tribulation; aii<l ordained, 

If so aj)pr«)ved and sanctitieil, to ])ass, 
Through shades and silent rest, to endless 

BOOK SIXTH 

THE CHUKCUVAIH) AMONG THE 
MOIT.NTAIN^ 

AKGUIVIKNT 

Poet’s Address to the State and (''hiirch of 
England — The Pastor not inferior to the an- 
cient Worthies of the Church — He begins liis 
Narratives with an instance of unrequited Love 
— Anguish of mind subdue<I, and how' — The 
lonely Miner — An instance of perseverance — 
AVhich leads by contrast to an example of 
abused talents, irresolution, and weakness — 


Solitary, applying this covertly to his own case, 
asks for an instance of sonuj Stranger, whose 
dispositions may have led him to end his days 
here — Piistor, in answer, gives an account of 
the harmonising influence of Solitude upon two 
men of opposite principles, "who had encoun- 
tered agitations in piiljlic life — The rule by 
which Peace may he obtained expressed, and 
wliere — Solitary hints <it an overpowering Fa- 
tality — Answer of tlu' l^astor — What subjects 
he \v ill exclude from his Narratives — Conversa- 
tion upon this — Instance an unamiable char- 
acter, a Female, and why given — Contrasted 
with tliis. a meek sufferer, from unguarded and 
betrayed Jove — Instance of heavier guilt, and 
its conse<pieuces to the Offender — With this 
iihstance of a Marriage Contract broken is con- 
trasted one of a Widower, evidencing his faith- 
, fill affection towards his deceased wife by his 
, care of their female Children. 

I Hail to the crown by Freedom shaped — 

, to gird 

All Englisli Sovereign’s brow ! and to the 
I throiK' 

Whereon Ju' sits ! Whose deep foimdations 
I lie 

In vt'iK'ration and fh(* peojile’s love; 

Wliost* step.s tire ('(juity, w hose seat is Law. 
- Hail to till' State of England ! And cou- 
join 

, M'itJi this a salutation as dc'vont, 
iMa<l(‘ to tin' s]»iiitual fabric of herClmrch; 
Komuled in truth; by bbssl of Martyrdom 
('emented; by the hands of Wisdom 
reared lo 

In bi'auty of holiness, with ordered pomp, 
i Dt'cenf and iinrejirovi'd. 'i’he voiee, that 
greets 

'Fhe majesty of both, shall ]n‘ay for both; 
'Fhat, inulnally ]m>tectt‘d and sustained, 
They may endure long as the sea surrounds 
'Fhis f:i\a>ured Land, or simshiiie warms her 
soil. 

And (), ye swelling hills, and spacious 
]>laius 

Bcsjueiit from shoiv to shore with steeple- 
towers, 

And spires whose ‘ silent finger jioints to 
heaven ; ’ 

Nor \vuiiting, at wide intervals, the bulk 20 
l)f ancient minster liftt'd above the cloud 
Of the dense air, whicli town or city breeds 
To intercept the sun’s glad beams — may 
ne’er 

That true succession fail of English hearts, 
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Who, with ancestral feeling, can perceive 
What in those holy structures yc possess 
Of ornamental interest, and the charm 
Of pious sentiment diffused afar. 

And human charity, and social love. 

- - Thus never shall the indignities of time 
Approach their reverend graces, iino})- 

posed; 

Nor shall the elements be free to hurt 
Their fair proportions; nor the blinder rage 
Of bigot zeal madly to overturn; 

And, if the desolating hand of war 
Spare them, they shall eoiitiiuie to bestow 
Ujxin the thronged abodes of busy men 
(Depraved, and ever jirone to till the mind 
Exclusively with transitory things) 

An air and mien of dignified pursuit; 40 
Of sweet civility, on rustic wilds. 

The Poet, fostering for his native land 
Such hope, entreats that servants may 
abound 

Of those pure altars worthy; ministers 
Detiiehed from pleasure, to the love of gain 
Superior, insusceptible of pri<]e, 

And by ambitious longings undisturbed; 
Men, whose delight is where their duty 
leads 

Or fixes them; whose lea.st distinguished 
dav 

Shines with some portion of that heavenly 
lustre 50 

Which makes the sabbath lovely in tlie 
siglit 

Of blessed angels, ])itving human cares. 

— And, as on earth it is tin* doom of truth 
To be perj>etually attacked by foes 

Open or ct>vert, be that priesthood still, 

For her defeinte, replenished with a band 
Of strenuous eham pious, in scholasti(i arts 
Thoroughly disciplined; nor (if in cour.se 
Of the revolving wnirld’s disturbances 
Cause should recur, which righteous Heaven 
avert ! f^o 

To meet such trial) from their spiritual 
sires 

Degenerate; who, constrained to wield the 
sword 

Of disputation, shrunk not, though assailed 
With hostile din, and cotii bating in sight 
Of angry umpires, partial and unjust; 

And did, thereafter, bathe their hands in 
fire, 

So to declare the conscience satisfied : 

Nor for their bodies would accept release; 


But, blessing God and pi*aising him, be- 
cpieathed 

With their last breath, from out the smoul- 
dering flame, 70 

Th(* faith which they by diligence had 
earned, 

Or, through illuminating grace, received. 
For their dear countrymen, and all man- 
kind. 

O high example, constancy divine ! 

Ev(‘ii such a Man (inheriting the zeal 
And from the saiu tity of elder times 
Not deviating, — a priest, the likt; of whom 
If iimltij)li(Ml, iind in tlieir stations set, 

W ould o’er the bosom of a joyful land 79 
Spread true religion and her genuine fruits) 
B(‘for(‘ me stood that day; on holy ground 
Fraught with the relies of mortality, 
Exalting tender themes, by just degrees 
^i’o loflv raised; and to the highest, last; 
I'he head and mighty paramount of 
truths, — 

Immortal lift*, in nevt'r-fading worlds, 

For mortal creatures, eoiujuered and se- 
cured. 

That basis laid, those ]>rineiples of faith 
Aiinoune<‘d, as a prepai'atory act K9 

Of rt*vei*(‘ne(‘ done to tin* S]>irit of the place, 
I’he Pastor t ast his (‘yes upon the ground; 
Not, as l)t‘fore, lik(‘ oiu' op})ressod wdth awe 
But with a mild and social eheerfulne.ss; 
'I'lien to the Solitary turned, and spake. 

“ At morn or eve, in your retired domain, 
PerehaTHM* > •>u not niifrecjnently liave 
marked 

A Visitor — in (piost of herbs and flowers; 
Too dc‘lieate employ, as would apjx‘ar, 

For one, w ho, though of drooping mien, had 
yt‘t 

From nature’s kindliness received a frame 
Rohiist as (wer rural labour bred.” lor 

The Solitary answered: “Such a Form 
Full w'ell I recollect. We often crossed 
Each oth(*r’s path; hut, as the Intruder 
seemed 

Fondly to jirize the silence which he kept. 
And as I wdllingly did cherish mine. 

We met, and passed, like shadows. I have 
heard, 

From my good Host, that being crazed in 
brain 
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By unrequited love, he scaled the rocks, 
Dived into caves, and pierced tlie matted 
woods, 1 lo 

In hope to find some virtuous herb of 
power 

To cure his malady ! 

The Vicar smiled, — 
“ Alas ! before to-morrow’s smi f^oos down 
11 is habitation will be here: for him 
Tliat open j^rave is destined.” 

“ Died he then 

Of pain and grief ? ” the Solitary ask(‘d, 

“ Do not believe it; never could that be ! ” 

“ He loved,” the Vicar answered, “ deeply 
loved, 

Loved fondly, truly, fervently; and dared 
At length to tell his lov(‘, but sued in 
vain; i*>o 

Rejected, yea repelled; and, if with scorn 
UiK)U the haughty maidtai’s brow, 'tis but 
A high-prized plunu* which female Beauty 
wears 

In wantonness of conqu(‘st, or puts on 
To cheat th(‘ world, or from herself to hide 
Humiliation, when no huigcu’ free. 

That he could brook, and glory in; — but 
when 

The tidings came that she whom he had 
wooed 

Was wedded to another, and his heart 
Was forced to rend away its only hope; no 
Then, Pity could have scaretdy found on 
earth 

An object worthier of regard than he. 

In the transition of that bitter hour ! 

Lost was she, lost; nor could the Sufferer 
say 

That in the ae.t of preference he had beem 
Unjustly dealt with; but the IMaid was 
gone ! 

Had vanished from his ])rospccts and de- 
sires ; 

Not by translation to the heavenly choir 
Who have jmt off their mortal spoils — ah 
no ! i3t) 

She lives another’s wishes to complete, — 

‘ Joy be their lot, and happint‘ss,’ he cried, 

* His lot and hers, as misery must be mine ! ’ 

Such was that strong concussion ; but the 
Man, 

Who trembkid, trunk and limbs, like some 
huge oak 

By a fierce tempest shaken, soon resumed 


The stedfast quiet natural to a mind 
Of composition gentle and sedate, 

And, in its movements, circumspect and 
slow. 

To books, and to the long-forsaken desk. 
O’er which enchained by science he had 
loved 150 

To bend, he stoutly rc-addressed himself, 
Resolved to quell his pain, and search for 
truth 

With keener appetite (if that might be) 
And clostu* industry. Of what ensued 
Within tiie heart no outward sign appeared 
Till a betraying sickliiuiss w'as seen 
To tiiigt* his cheek; and through his frame 
it crept 

With slow' mutation imconcealable; 

Such univei’sal change as autumn makes 
In th(‘ fair body of a h‘afy grove, ir<, 

Di.scoloured, then divested. 

’T is affirmed 

By poets skilled in nature’s secret ways 
That Love will not submit to be con- 
trolled 

By mastery : — and the good Man lacked 
I not friends 

Who strove to instil this truth into his 
min<l, 

A mind in all luMirt-inysteries imversed. 
‘do to the hills,’ sai<l one, ‘ remit a w'hile 
‘ I’his baneful diligence; — at early morn 
‘ Uourt tb(* fresh air, explore the heaths and 
woods; 

‘ And, h'aviiig it to others to foretell, 170 
‘ By calculations sag(‘, the ebb and flow' 

‘ Of tides, and when the moon will be 
ecHps<‘d, 

' ‘ Do you, for your ow'u benefit, construct 
I ‘ A calendar of flowers, jducked as they 
j blow' 

* Where healtli «*ibides, and elicorfnlness, 
and ])eace.' 

The attenqit w'as made; — ’tis needless to 
report 

How' liopelessly; but iniiocenee is strong. 
And an entire .sim})lieity of mind, 

A thing most saered in the eye of Heaven; 
That ojiens, for such suffercu's, relief 180 
Within the soul, fountiiins of graee divine; 
And doth eomiiuiiid their weakjiess and 
disease 

To Nature’s earts assisted in her office 
By all the elements that round her w^ait 
To generate, lo pre.serve, and to restore; 
And by her beautiful array of forms 
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Shedding sweet influence from above; or 
pure 

Delight cxlialiiig from the ground they 
tread/’ 

Impute it not to iiiipatieiuie, if,” ex- 
(laimed is-j 

The Wanderer, “ 1 infer tliat he was healed 
By perseveranee in the course pres(*ribed.” 

“ You do not err: the jK)\vers, that Iiad 
bet'll lost 

By slow degrees, were gradually regained; , 
The fluttering nerves composed; the beat- | 
iiig heart 

111 rest t'stablished; and the jariiug 
thoughts 

To harmony restored. — But \oii dark 
mould 

WTll cover him, in the fuliit'ss of his 
strength, 

Hastily smitten by a fever's force; 

Yet not with stroke so suddt'ii as refused 
Time to look bat‘k with tenderness on her 
Whom he had loved in ])assion; and to 
send -JO I 

Some farewell words — with one, but one, 
iH'quest; 

That, from his dying hand, she would ac- 
cept 

Of his jmssessioiis that which most he 
prized ; 

A book, upon whose leaves some cbo.sen 
plants. 

By his ovni hand disposed with nicest care. 
In undecaying beauty w(‘re preserved; 

Mute register, to him, of tinu' and place, 
And various fluctuations in tlie breast; 

To her, a monuineni. of faithful love ,mo 
C onquered, and in tranquillity retained ! 

Close to his di'stined habitation, lies 
One who achieved a humbler victory, 
Thougli marvellous in its kind. A ])lace 
there is 

High in these mountains, that allured a 
baud 

Of keen adventurers to unit<3 their pains 
In search of precious ore; they tried, were 
foiled — 

And all desisted, all, save him alone. 

He, taking counsel of liis own clear 
thoughts, 219 

And trusting only to his own weak hands, 
Urged unremittingly the stubborn work, 


Unseconded, uncoiintenanced ; then, as 
time 

Passed on, while still his lonely efforts 
found 

No recompense, derided; and at length, 

By many [)itied, as insane of mind; 

By others dreaded as the luckless thrall 
Of subterranean Spirits feeding hope 
By various mockery of sight and sound; 
Ho]>e aftt'r hope, em'ouraged and desti oyed. 
— But w hen the lord of seasons had ma- 
tured 20 

The fruits of earth through S])aec of twiet* 
ten \ ears, 

The inouiilaiu’s entrails offcn'd to his view 
And Iremhliug grasp the long-deferred 
reward. 

Not with more traiis])ort did Columbus 
greet 

A world, his rich discovery ! But our 
Swain. 

A ver\ lu'ro till his point was gained, 
Proved all unable to su])j)ort tlie wt'igbt 
Of prospt rous fortune. On the thdds he 
looked 

With an uns<‘ttled liberty of thought, 
Wishes and endless sehemes; b\ daylight 
walked 240 

Ouhly and re^tU*ss; evt*r and anon 
(^lualfed ill his gratitude immoderate eiqis; 
And truly might be said to die of joy ! 

He vanished; but ('(uispicuous to Ibis day 
'Fbe path ri'iiiains that linked his t'ottage- 
door 

To the mine’s mouth; a long and slanting 
track, 

Upon the nigged mountain’s stony side, 
Worn by lii> daily visits to and from 
Th<! darksome e(*ntrc of a constant hop(‘. 

I I'his vestige, m‘ith(‘r force of heating rain, 

1 Nor ih(‘ vieissitiubis of frost and thaw 251 
! Shall cause to fade, till ages pass away; 
j And it is nameil, in memory of the event, 
Th(' Path of Pkrskvkkanck.” 

“ Thon from whom 
Man has his strength,” exclaimed the 
Wanderer, “ oh ! 

Do thou dirc'et it ! To the virtuous grant 
The jH'iietrative (yc wdiich can perceive 
In this blind w^orld the guiding vein of 
1k>]m* ; 

That, like this Labourer, such may dig their 
way 

‘ Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified;’ 260 
Grant to the wise his firmness of resolve ! ” 
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“ That prayer were not superfluous,” 
said the Priest, 

“ Amid the noblest relics, proudest dust. 
That Westminster, for Britain’s glory, 
holds 

Within the bosom of her awful pile. 
Ambitiously collected. Yet the sigh, 

Which wafts that prayer to heaven, is due 
to all. 

Wherever laid, w’ho living fell below 
I'lieir virtue’s humbler mark; a sigh of 
■pain 

If to the opposite, extreme they sank. ?7o 
How would you ])ity her who yonder rests; 
Him, farther off; the }»air, who here are , 
laid ; \ 

But, abov(‘ all, that mixture of earth’s j 
mould 

Whom sight of tliis gi’een hillock to my ! 

mind I 

Recalls ! j 

He lived not till his locks were ui])ped I 
By seasonabh* frost of age ; iioi* died 1 

Before his teiiijdt's, preiiiaturel> forced 
To mix the manh brown witli silver grey, | 
(rave obvious instance of Ihe sad (‘IVect 1 

Produced, when thoughth'ss Folly hath i 
usurped .''o | 

The natural crown that sage Ex]»erienc«* | 
wears. 

Gay, volatile, ingenious, (|uick to learn, j 

And prompt to exhibit all that he possessed 
Or could ]>erform; a zealous actor, hired 
Into the troo]» of mirth, a soldier, sw’orii 1 
Into the lists of giddy enter}»rise — j 

Snell was he; yet, as if within his frame 1 
Tw'o several studs alternattdy had lodged, \ 

Tw'o sets of manners could the Youth put > 
on; ^ ^ _ 2S9 ; 

And, fraught wdth antics as the Indian bird j 
That writhes and chatters in her wiry cage, 1 
Was graceful, when it jdeased him, smooth | 
and still i 

As the mute sw'an that floats adow'ii the 
stream, 

Or, on the waters of the unruffled lake, 
Anchors her placid beauty. Not a leaf, 
That flutters on the bough, lighter than he; 
And not a flower, that droops in the green 
shiide, 

More wimiingly reserved ! If ye enquire 
How such consummate elegance was bred 
Amid these wdlds, this answer may suftice; 
/Twas Nature’s will; who sometimes un- 
dertakes, 301 


For the reproof of human vanity, 

Ah to outstrip in her peculiar walk. 

Hence, for this Favourite — lavishly en- 
dowed 

With personal gifts, and bright instinctive 
w it, 

While both, embellishing each other, stood 
Yet farther recoiiiiiumded by the charm 
Of fine denuiaiiour, and by dance and song, 
And skill in letters — eveiy^ fancy shaped 
Fair expec'tations; nor, when to the world’s 
(’apaeious field forth went the Adventurer, 
there 31 i 

Were he and his attainments overlooked. 
Or seantily rewarded; hut all hopes, 
Cflierishe<l for him, ho sullered to depart, 
Like blighted buds; or clouds that miui- 
iekod land 

Before the sailor’s eye; or diamond drops 
'Fhat sjKirkling decked the morning grass; 
or aught 

'riiat was attractive, and hath ceased to be ! 

Yet, when this Piaxligal returned, the 
riti‘s 

Of joyful gr(‘eling were on him bestowed, 
Who, by humiliation undeterred, 321 

Sought for bis weaj’iness a }>hice of rest 
Witliin bis Father’s gates. — Whence came 
be ? — clothed 

In tattered garb, from hovels where abides 
Necessity, the stationary host 
Of vagrant poverty; from rifted barns 
Where iu» one dwells hvit the wide-staring 
owl 

And tbe owl’s pr(\y ; from these bare haunts, 
to which 

He had descended from the proud saloon, 
He came, the ghost of heauty and of health, 
The wreck of gaietv ! Bui soon revived 331 
Jn strength, in power refitted, he renewed 
His suit to Fortune; and she smiled again 
UjMMi a fi('kle Ingrate. Thrice he rose, 
Thrice sank as willingly. For he — whose 
nerves 

Were uscmI to thrill w ith pleasure, while his 
voice 

Softly aeeoxnpaiiied the tiuiefnl harp, 

By the nice finger of fair ladies touched 
111 glittering halls — w^as able to derive 
No less enjoyment from an abject choice. 
Who ha])pie.r for the moment — who more 
blithe 341 

Than this fallen Spirit? in those dreary 
holds 
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His talents lending to exalt the freaks 
Of inerry-inaking beggars, — nor provoked 
To laughter mnltiplied in louder peals 
By his malieious wit; then, all enchained 
With mute astonishment, themselves to see 
In their own arts outdone, their fame 
eclipsed, 

As by the veiy presence of the Fiend 
Who dictates and inspires illusive feats, 350 
For knavish jmrposes ! The city, too, 

(With shame I speak it) to lier guilty bowers 
Allured him, sunk so low in self-res])eet 
As there to linger, there to cat his bread, i 
Hired minstrel of voluptuous blandislmieiit ; , 
Cliarming the air wdth skill of hand or voice, j 
Listen who w onld, be wu-ought upon w ho j 
might, j 

Sincerely wu*et(*hed hearts, or falsely gay. ; 
— Such the too f reciuent tenor of his boast ' 
In ears that rellslicd the report; — but all 
Was from his Parents happily concealed; 3^11 
Who saw enough for blame and pitying 
love. 

They also were p(‘rmitt<‘d to receive 
His last repentant breath; and closed his ; 
eyes. 

No more to open on that irksome w'orld j 

Where he had long existed in the stat(‘ I 
Of a young fowl beneath one mother 1 
hatched, 

Though from anotJier sprung, different in 
kind : 

Where he had lived, and could not cease to 
live, 

Distracted in propensity; content 370 ' 

With neither element of good or ill; | 

And yet in both rejoicing; man unblest; 

Of contradictions infinite the slave, 

Till his deliverance, when Mercy made liim ! 
One with himself, and one with them that i 
sleep.” j 

“ ’T is strange,” observed the Solitary, I 

“ strange | 

It seems, and scarcely less than jntiful. 

That in a land where charity provides 
For all that can no longer feed themselves, 
A man like this should choose to bring his j 
shame 380 

To the parental door; and with his sighs 
Infect the air whicdi he had freely breathed 
In happy infancy. He could not pine, 
Through lack of converse; no — he must 
have found 

Abundant exercise for thought and speech, 


111 his dividual being, self-reviewed, 

Self - catechised, self - punished. — Some 
there are 

Who, drawing near their final home, and 
much 

And daily longing that the same were 
reached, 

Would rather shim than seek the fellowship 
Of kindred mould. — Such haply here are 
laid ? ” 3r)i 

“ Yes, said the Priest, “the Genius of 
our hills — 

Who st'cnis, by these stnjiendous barriers 
east 

Round liis domain, desirous not alone 
T(> keep liis own, but also to exclude 
AH other pi-ogt'iiy — doth sometimes lure, 
Ka’cii by liis studi(‘d de])tL of privacy. 

The unliappy alien hoping to obtain 
(’onc(‘alnumt, or siuluccd by wish to find, 

In })lac(* from outward molestation free, 400 
Helps to internal ease. Of many such 
Gould 1 discourse; but as their stiiv was 
bri(‘f, 

So their dc'jiarture only left behind 
Fancies, and loose* conjectures. Other trace 
Surviv(‘s, for worthy mention, of a pair 
Who, from the pressure? of their several 
fate\s, 

]VIe*eting as strangers, in a petty towui 
Wlmse blue roed’s e)rname*nt a elistant reach 
Of tliis far-w indiiig vale*, remained as friends 
True to th(‘ir choice*; and gave their bones 
ill trust 410 

To this lovt'd e'emetery, liere to lodge 
With unescutclieoned ])rivacy interred 
Far from the family vault. — A Chieftain 
one* 

By riglii of birth; within whose spotless 
bre*ast 

The fire* of ancient Caledonia burned: 

He, with the* foremost whose impatience 
hailcel 

Tlie Stuart, landing to resume, by force 
Of arms, the crown which bigotry had lost, 
Aroused his elan; and, fighting at their 
heael, 

With his brave sword endeavoured to pre- 
vent 420 

Culloelen’s fatal overthrow. Escaped 
From that disastrous rout, to foreign shores 
He fled; and when the lenient hand of time 
Those troubles had appeased, he sought 
and gained. 
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For his obscured condition, an obscure 
Retreat, within this nook of English ground. 

The other, born in Rl•itain^s southern 
tra<d. 

Had fixed his milder loyalty, and placed 
His gentler sentiments of love and hate. 
There, wliere theii placed them who in con- 
science prized 4io 

The new suc(*.ession, as a line of kings 
Whose oath liad virtue to ]>rot(‘(*t the land 
Against the dirci assaults of pa])acy 
And arbitrary rule. But launch thy bark 
On the distempered Hood of public, life, 

And eaus<‘ for most rare triuinpli will be 
thine 

If, spite of keenest ey<‘ and sti*adiest hand, 
The stream, that Ixiars thee forward, prove 
not, soon 

Or late, a perilous mast(‘r. He — who oft. 
Beneath th<^ battlements and sta((dy trees 
That round his mansion cast a sober gloom, 
Had moralised on this, and other trutlis 442 
Of kindred import, pleas(‘d and satisfied — 
Was forced to vent his wisdom with a 

Heaved from the heart in fortune’s hitter- 
ness, 

When lu^ liad crushed a plentiful (‘state 
By ruinous contest, to obtain a seat 
111 Britain’s senate. Fruithiss was the at- 
tempt: 

And whil(‘ th(' uproar of that des]>erate strife 
Continued yet to vil>rate on his (‘ar, 4i;o 
The vainpiished W'liig, under a borrowed 
name, 

(For the mere sound and echo of his own 
Ilaunted him with sensations of disgust 
That he was glad to lose) slunk from the 
world 

To the deep shade of those untra veiled 
Wilds; 

In which the Sc'ottish Laird had long pos- 
sessed 

An midisturbed abode. ]Ter<‘, then, they 
met. 

Two doughty champions; flaming Jacobite 
And sullen Hanoverian ! You might think 
That losses and vexations, less severe 460 
Than those which they had severally sus- 
tained. 

Would have inclined each to abate his zeal 
For his ungrateful cause; no, — I have 
heard 

My reverend Father tell that, *mid the calm 


Of that small town encountering thus, they 
filled, 

Daily, its bowling-green with harmless 
strife ; 

Plagued with uncharitable thoughts the 
church; 

And vexed tlie market-place. But in the 
breasts 

Of these o])})onents gradually was wrought. 
With little ehangt* of general sentiment. 
Such leaning towards each other, tliat their 
da>> 47 T 

By choice were sptmi in constant fellowship; 
And if, at times, they fretted with the yoke, 
d'hose very bickerings made them love it 
more. 


i 


I 

I 


I 


A favourite boundary to their lengthened 
walks 

This Churchyard was. And, whether tliey 
liad come 

'Frcadiiig tlieij* jiatli in sympathy and linked 
In sockil ('onv«‘rse, or b\ some short space 
Discreetly ])arted to preserve the peace. 
One spirit s(*ldom fail(‘d to extend its sway 
Over both minds, when they awhile had 
mark(*d 48 1 

The visible (juiet of this holy ground, 

And breathed its soothing air: — the spirit 
of hope 

And saintly magnanimity; that — spurning 
The field of selhsh dilference and dispute', 
And every car(‘ which transitory things. 
Earth and the kingdoms of the earth, 
create — 

Doth, by a rajiture of forgetfulness, 
Preclude foi'givmicss, from the praise de- 
barre(l, 

Which else the ( diristian virtue might have 
claimed. 490 


{ There live who yet rcmeiubcr here to 
I have se(‘n 

Their courtly figures, seated on the stump 
Of an old yew, their favourite resting-place. 
But as the rc'mnaiit of the long-lived tree 
Was disappearing by a swift decay, 

They, w ith joint care, dt'termined to erect, 
Upon its site, a dial, that might stand 
For jniblic use preservt'd, and thus survive 
As their own private monument: for this 
Wiis the yiartieular spot, in which they 
wdshed 500 

(And Heaven was pleased to accomplish 
the desii'c) 
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That, undivided, their remains shimld lie. 

So, where the mouldered tree had stood, 
was raised 

Yon structure, framing, with the ascent of 
steps 

That to the decorate<l })illar lead, 

A work of art more sumptuous than might 
seem 

To suit this place; yet built in no pi*oud 
scorn 

Of rustic homeliness; they only aimed 
To ensure foi* it rt^spectfiil guardianship. 
Around thtJ margin of the plate, whereon 
The shadow falls to noti* the stealthy 
hours, 51 1 

Winds an inscriptive legend.” — At these 
words 

Thither we turned; and gathered, as we 
read, 

The appropruite sense, in Latin nuinbers 
couched: 

“ Time Jlies- it is /ns melancholia tasl\ 

To bring, and bear atcatf, delusive hopes, 

And re-jtroduce the troubles he desh'oys. 

But, while his blindness thus is occupied. 
Discerning Mortal I do thou serve the will 
Of Timers eternal Master^ and that pence, 5 ?o 
W^hich the world n'a7its, shall he for thee con- 
firmed ! ” 

‘‘ Smooth verse, inspirt'd by no unlettered j 
Muse,” 

Exclaimed the Sceptii*, “ and the strain of 
thought 

Accords with nature’s language;-- the soft 
voic’e 

Of yon white torrent falling down the rocks 
Speaks, less distinctly, to the same effect. 

If, then, their blended intluence be not lost 
Upon our hearts, not wholly lost, 1 gi*ant, 
Even u]>on mine, the more are we required 
To feel for those among our fellow-men, 530 
Who, offering no obeisance to the world. 

Are yet made desperat<; by ‘ too quick a 
sense 

Of constant infelicity,’ cut off 
From peace like exiles on some barren I’oc.k, 
Their life’s appointed prison ; not more free 
Than sentinels, between two armies, set, 
With nothing better, in the chill night air. 
Than their own thoughts to comfort them. 
Say why 

That ancient story of Prometheus chained 
To the bare rock, on frozen Caucasus; 540 
The vulture, the inexhaustible repast 


Drawn from his vitals ? Say what meant 
the woes 

By Tantalus entailed upon his race. 

And the dark sorrows of the line of Thebes ? 
Fictions in form, but in their substance 
truths. 

Tremendous truths ! fjimiliar to the men 
Of long-past times, nor obsolete in ours. 
Exchange the shepherd’s frock of native 
gi‘t\v 

For robes with regal jiurjde tinged ; convert 
The <‘r(>ok into a sceptre; give the pomp 550 
Of circunistanc(‘; and here the tragic 
Muse 

Shall find aj)t subjects for her highest art. 
Amid the groves, under the shadowy hills, 
Tin; generations ai*e prejiared; the jKings, 
Tin* internal ])angs, ai‘e ready; the dread 
stri f(‘ 

Of poor Immanity’s afflicted will 
Struggling in vain with ruthless destiny.” 

‘‘ Though,” said the i’riest in answer, 
IheM* Ik* terms 

Which a diviin* jyhilosojdiy rejects, 

' We, whose established and unfailing trust 
Is in eoiitrolling Provideiiee, admit 561 
That, tlnougli all .stations, human life 
abounds 

With nnsteries; — for, if Faith were left 
untried, 

Ilow' eonld tin* might, that Inrks within her, 
j then 

j Ih* shown ? her glorious exeellenee — that 
ranks 

Among the first of Powders and Virtues — 
])roved ? 

Our systt in is not fashioned to preclude 
That sympathy which you for others ask; 
And I coidd tell, not travelling for my 
theme 

Beyond these himible graves, of grievous 
erimes 570 

And strange disasters; hut I pass them 

i>.y. 

Loth to disturb what Heaven hath hushed 
in peaec. 

— Still less, far less, am I inelined to treat 
Of Man degraded in Ins Maker’s sight 
By the deformities of brutish vice: 

For, in such portraits, though a vulgar face 
And a coiirsc outside of repulsive life 
And unaffecting manners might at once 
Be recognised by all ” — “ Ah ! do not 
think,” 
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The Wanderer somewhat eagerly ex- 
claimed, 580 

“ Wish could be ours that you, for such 
poor gain, 

(Gain shall I call it ? — gain of what ? — 
for whom ?) 

Should breathe a woitl tending to violate 
Your own pure spirit. Not a step we look 
for 

In slight of that forbearance and reserve 
Which coiniiion hiiman-h(*artedness inspires, 
And mortal ignorance and frailty claim, 
Upon this sacred ground, if nowh(5re else.” 

“True,” said the Solitary, “In* it far 
From us to infringe the laws of charity, 

Let judgment here in inciry be pro- 
noimccd ; 

This, self-resj)ecting Nature proinj>ts, and 
this 

Wisdom enjoins; but if the thing we seek 
He genuine knowledge, bear wc iljcn in mind 
How, from his lofty throne, the sun can 

Colours as bright on exhalations bred 
By weedy pool or pestihuitial swamp, 

As by the riyulet sparkling where it runs. 
Or the pellucid lak<‘.” 

“ Small risk,” said I, 
“Of such illusion do we luTt* incur 
Temptation ht're is nont', to exceed the 
truth ; 

No eyidence a])pears tluit they who rest 
Within this groimd, wei e etivetous of j)raisc. 
Or of remembrance evcji, deseryed or not. 
Green is tin; Churchyard, bi‘autiful and 
green, 

Ridge rising g(*ntly by the side of ridge, 

A heaving surface, almost wholly free 
From interruption of sepulchral stones, 

And mantled o’er with aboriginal turf 
And everlasting flowers. Idlest* Halesmen 
trust »,ic. 

The lingering gleam of tlieir deixirted 
lives 

To oral record, and the silent heart; 
Depositories faithfid and more kind 
Than fondest epitaph: for, if (hose fail. 
What boots the sculptured tomb ? And 
who can blame. 

Who rather would not envy, men that feel 
This mutual confidence; if, from such 
source, 

The practice flow, — if thence, or from a 
deep 


4»5 


And general humility in death ? 

Noi- should I much condemn it, if it spring 
From disregard of time’s destructive 
power, 621 

As only capable to prey on things 
Of earth, and human nature’s mortal part. 

Yet — in less simple districts, where we 
see 

Stone lift its forehead emulous of stone 
In courting notice; and the groimd all 
paved 

With commendations of departed worth; 
Heading, where’er we turn, of innocent 
lives, 

Of each domestic charity fulfilled, 

And sulf erings meekly borne — I, for my 
jiart, 630 

Though with the sih*nce pleased that here 
})revails. 

Among those fair recitals also range, 
Soothed by tlie natural si)ii*it which they 
breathe. 

And, in tlu* centre of a world whose soil 
Is rank with all mikindness, compassed 
round 

With such memorials, I have sometimes 

felt, 

It was no momentary happiness 
To have one Enclosure where the voice that 
speaks 

In envy or detraction is not heard; 

Which malice may not enter; where the 
traces 640 

Of evil inclinations are unknown; 

Where love and pity tenderly unite 
With resignation; and no jarring tone 
Intrudes, the peaceful concert to disturb 
Of amity and gratitude.” 

“ Thus sanctioned,” 
The Pastor said, “ I willingly confine 
My narratives to sTd)jects that excite 
Feelings with these accordant; love, es- 
teem, 

And admiration; lifting up a veil, 

A sunbeam introducing among hearts 650 
Retired and covert; so that yt? shall have 
(^lear images before your gladdened eyes 
Of nature's unambitious underwood. 

And flowers that jwosper in the shade. 
And when 

I speak of such among rny flock as swerved 
Or fell, those only shall be smgled out 
Upon whose lapse, or error, something 
more 
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Than brotherly forgiveness may attend; 

To such will we restrict our notice, else 
Better my tongue were mute. 

And yet there are, 
I feel, good reasons why we should not 
leave 66t 

Wholly untraced a more forbidding way. 
For, strength to persevere and to support, 
And energy to conquer and repel — 

These elements «)f virtue, that declare 
The native grandeur of tin* human soid — 
Are oft-times not unprotitahly slu>wn 
In the perverseness of a stdtish course: 
Truth every day extunplitied, no less 
In the grey cottage by the murmuring 
stream u-ja 

Than in fantastic conqueror's roving camp, 
Or hnid the factious senate, unaj)palh*d 
Whoe'er may sink, or rise - to sink again. 
As mei'ciless proscrii)ti<)n ebbs and Hows. 

There,” said the Vicar, pointing as he 
spake, 

“ A woman rests in i»eac(‘; surpass<‘d by few 
In power of mind, and t'hxjuent discourse. 
Tall was her stature; her comjdexioii dark 
And saturnine; her bead not raistxl to hold 
Converse with heaven, nor ^et deprest tc>- 
wards (*arth, ^So 

But in projoetioii <’arri('d, as sht' walked 
For ever musing. Sunken wen* her eyes; 
Wrinkled and furrowed with habitual 
thought 

Was her broad foreliead; like the brow of 
one 

Whose visual nerve .shrinks from a painful 
glare 

Of overjmwering light. — While > et a child. 
She, ’mid the humble tlowerets of the vale, 
Towered like the imperial thisth*, not un- 
furnished 

With its approjwiate grace, yet rather 
seeking 

To be admired, tlian coveted and loved. r..,o 
Even at that age she luled, a sovereign 
queen. 

Over her comrades; else their simple sports. 
Wanting all relish for her .strenuous luiud. 
Had cros.sed her only to be shimmed with 
scorn. 

— Oh I pang of sorrowful regret for those 
Whom, in their youth, sweet study has 
enthralled, 

That they have lived for harsher servitude, 
Whether in soul, in body, or estate ! 


Such doom was hers; yet nothing could 
subdue 

Her keen desire of knowledge, nor effa(?e 
Those brighter images by books imj)rest 701 
U|Km her memory, faithfully as stars 
That occupy their places, and, though oft 
Hidden by clouds, and oft bedinuned by 
haze, 

Are not to Imj extinguished, nor impaired. 

'I'wo })assions, both degenerate, for they 
both 

Begjin in honour, gradually obtained 
I Rule over ber, and vexed her daily life; 
i All unremitting, avaricious thrift; 

I And a strange tliraldom of maternal love, 
j That held lier S])irit, in its owm despite, 711 
I Bound - by vexation, and regret, and scorn, 
(’onstrained forgiveness, and relenting vows, 
And tears, in juide suppressed, in shame 
eouc(*aled — 

To a ])oor dissolute Son, he*r only child. 

I — Her wedded days had opimed with mi.s- 
I ha}), 

; Whence dire de])endeiice. What could she 
i })(‘rform 

i To shake the huriheii off ? Ah! there was 

i Rdi, 

j IndignanU\ , the w"eakn(*ss of her ,sex. 

} She mused, resolved, adhered to her re- 
! .solve; 720 

I The haii<l grew' slack in alms-givdng, the 
j heart 

I C'loseil by degrees to eliarity; heaven’s 
j blessing 

; Not se(*king from that source, she placed 
lier trust 

111 ceasoh‘ss })ains — and stricte.st parsimony 
Which st(‘rnly hojirded all that could be 
.S])ared, 

From eat*Ii day’s need, out of each day’s 
least gain. 

Thus all was rc‘-(istablishcd, and a pile 
Constructed, that sufficed for every end, 
Save tlie eonteiitmeiii of tin* builder’s mind; 
A mind by nature indis})osed to aught 730 
So plaeid, so inactive, as content; 

A mind intolerant of lasting peace, 

And clicrishing the ])ang her heart deplored. 
Dread life of (ionhiet ! which I oft compared 
To the agitation of a brook that runs 
Down a rocky mountain, buried now and lost 
' In silent pools, now in strong eddies 
(diained ; * 
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But never to be charinetl to gentleness: 

Its best attaininent fits of such repose 
As timid eyes might shrink from fathoming. 

A sudden illness seized her in the 
strength 7ti 

Of lifers autumnal season. — Shall J tell 
How on her bed of death the Matron lay, 

To Providence submissive, so she thought; 
But fretted, vexed, and wroiiglit upon, 
almost 

To anger, by the malady that grip«‘d 
Her prostrate frame with umelaxiiig power, | 
As the fierce eagle fastens on the land) ? 1 

She prayed, she moaned ; — h(‘r husband’s 1 
sister watelied | 

Her dreary pillow, wait<‘d on hrr netMls; 750 | 
And yet tlie very sound of that kmd foot 
Was anguish to lior ears ! ^ And must she ; 

rule,' I 

This was the death-doomed Woman heard 1 

to say 

111 bitterness, ‘ and must sin* rule and reign. 
Sole Mistress of this house, wlnui J am gone ? 
I'end what I tended, ealling it lier own ! * 
Enough ; — 1 tear too much. — One v(‘rnal j 
evening, * 

While she was yet in jirime of health aiul 
strength, 

I well rmneniber, while I passed her door 
Alone, with loitering stt‘p, and u])ward tn’c 
Turned towards tlie planet Jupiter that 
hung 7(.i I 

Above the (*entre of the Vale, a voice • 

ilousi'd UK*, her voice; it said, ‘ That glori- 
ous star 

In its untroubled element uill shine 
As now it shiin‘s, when we are laid in ! 
earth 

And safe from all our sorrows,’ With a 
sijjii ; 

She spake, yet, 1 believe, not nnsiistained 
By faith in glory that shall far tr.iiiseend 
Aught by these perishable heav(*ns disclosed 
To sight or mind. Nor less than cure 
divine 770 ; 

Is divine mercy. Slie, who had rebelled, j 
Was into meekness softeiH>(l and subdued; | 
Hid, after trials not in vain prolonged, I 
With resignation sink into the grave; 

And her uncharitable acts, 1 trust. 

And harsh nnkindnesses arc' all forgiven, 
Tho’, in this Vale, remembered with deep 

OWA 


The Vicar paused; and toward a seat ad- 
vanced, 

A long stone-seat, fixed in the Churchyard 
wall; 

Part shaded by cool sycamore, and part 780 
( lifer ing a sumiy resting-place to them 
Who seek the House of worshii?, while the 
iH'lls 

Yet ring with all their voices, or before 
The la.st liath ceased its solihiry knoll. 
Beneath the shade w(* all sate down; and 
there, 

HLs office, niiiiivited, he resumed. 

“As on a sunny hank, a tender lamb 
Lurks in safe shelter from the winds of 
M arch. 

Screened by its parent, so that little mound 
IJes guarded b\ its neighbonr; the small 
hcaj) 790 

Speaks for itself; an Infant there doth 
rest ; 

I'he slieltering hillock is the Mother’s 
gra\(‘. 

If mild discourse, and maimers that con- 
ferr(‘d 

A natural dignity on humblest rank; 

If gladsome spirits, and benignant looks, 
'riuit for a face not beautiful did more 
Tlian beauty for the fairest face can do; 
And if rtdigious tenderness of heart, 
(irii'ving for sin, and ])enitential tears 
Shod wluui the clouds had gathered and 
distained Soo 

'Fhe S])otless ether of a maiden life; 

If these may make a hallowed spot of 
earth 

More holy in the sight of (rod or Man; 
JJien, o’er that mould, a sanctity shall 
brood 

Till the stars sicken at the day of doom. 

Ah ! what a warning for a thoughtless 
man, 

Could field or grove, could any spot of 
earth. 

Show to his eye an image of tlie pangs 
Which it hatii witnessed; render back an 
echo 

Of the sad ste])s by which it hath been 
trod ! 810 

There, by ht‘r innoeeiit Baby’s jirecious 
grave, 

And on the very turf that roofs her own, 
The Mother oft was seen to stand, or kneel 
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In the broad day, a weepinpf Magdalene. 
Now she is not; the swelling turf reports 
Of the fresh shower, but of poor Ellen’s 
tears 

Is silent; nor is any vestige left 
Of the path worn by mournful tread of 
her 

Who, at her heart’s light bidding, once had 
moved 

In virgin fearlessness, with stej» that 
seemed 

Caught from the pressm*e of elastic turf 
Upon the mountains gemmed with morning 
dew, 

In the prime hour of sweetest scents and 
airs. 

— Serious and thoughtful was her mind; 

and yet, 

By reconcilement exquisite and rare, 

The form, port, motions, of tliis Cottage- 
girl 

Were such as might have quickened and 
inspired 

A Titian’s hand, addrest io picture forth 
Orejid or Dryad glancing through t lie shade 
What time the hunter’s earliest horn is 
heard 830 

Startling the golden hills. 

A wide-spi’ead elm 
Stands in oui* valley, named Tiik tJoYFiTL 
Tree; 

From dfitc'less usage which our peasants 
hold 

Of giving welcome to the first of May 
By dances round its trunk. — And if the 
. sky 

Permit, like honours, dance and song, are 
paid 

To the Twelfth Night, beneath the frosty 
stars 

Or the clear moon. The queen of these 
gay sports. 

If not in beauty yet in sprightly air, 

Was hapless Ellen. — No one touched the 
ground S40 

So deftly, and the nicest maiden’s locks 
Less gracefully were braided ; — but this 
praise, 

Methinks, would better suit another place. 

She loved, and fondly deemed herself 
beloved. 

— The road is dim, the current unper- 

ceived, 

The weakness painful and most pitiful, 


By which a virtuous woman, in pure youth. 
May be delivered to distress and shame. 
Such fate was hers. — I’he last time Ellen 
danced. 

Among her equals, round The Joyful 
Trek, 850 

She bore a secret burthen ; and full soon 
Was left to tremble for a breaking vow, — 
llien, to bewail a sternly-broken vow, 
Alone, within her widowed Mother’s house. 

was th(‘ season of unfolding leaves, 

Of (lays advancing toward their utmost 
length. 

And small birds singing happily to mates 
Happy as they. With spiritv-saddening 
power 

Winds pip(‘ through fading woods; but 
those blithe notes 859 

Strike the deserted to the hcai’t; I s|>eak 
Of what 1 know, and what we feel within. 

— Besid(* th(‘ eoUage in whieli Ellen dwelt 
Stands a tall ash-tnic; to whose topmost 

twig 

A thrush it'sorts, and annually chants, 

At morn and evening from that naked 
jM'rch, 

While all th(‘ undergrove is thick with 
leaves, 

A time-b(‘gniling ditty, for delight 
Of liis fond parhier, silent in the nest. 

— ‘Ah why,’ said Ellen, sighing to herself, 
‘ Why do not words, and kiss, and solemn 

pledge; ... 

And natnn* that is kind in woman’s 
breast, 

And reason that in man is wise and good, 
And fear of him who is *a righteous judge; 
Wliy do not tliese prevail for human life, 
To keep two hearts together, that began 
Their sj)ring-tiine with one love, and that 
have need 

Of mutual pity and forgiveness, sweet 
To grant, or be received; while that poor 
bird — 

O come and bear him ! Thou who hast to 
me 

Been faithless, hoar him, though a lowly 
creature, 880 

One of God’s simple children that yet know 
not 

The universal Parent, how he sings 
As if he wished the hnnament of heaven 
Should listen, and give back to him the 
voice 

Of his triumphant constancy and love; 
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The proclamation that he makes, how far 
His darkness doth transcend our fickle 
light ! ’ 

Such was the tender passage, not by me 
Repeated without loss of simj>le phrase, 
Which I perused, even as tlie words had 
been 890 

Committed by forsaken Ellen^s hand 
To the blank margin of a Valentine, 
Bedropped with tears. ’T will please you 
to be told 

That, studiously withdrawing from the eye 
Of all coinpanioiishij), the Sufferer yet 
In lonely leading found a meek resource: 
How thankful for the wjirnitli of summer 
days, 

When sh(‘ could sli]) into the cottage-barn, 
And find a secrt*t oratory there; 

Or, in the garden, under friendly veil <>00 
Of their long twilight, port' upon her book 
By the last lingering help of tlie opt'u sky 
Until dark night dismissed her to her l)ed ! 
Thus did a waking faiuiy sometimes lose 
The uncompierable pang of despised love. 

A kindlier ])assion o]M.*ned on her soul 
When that poor Child was btun. Upon its 
face 

She gazed as on a pure and spoth'ss gift 
Of unexpected promist', where a grief 
Or di’ead was all that had been thought of, 
— joy u.o 

Far livelier than be w'ildered traveller feels, 
Amid a perilous waste that all night long 
Hath harassed him toiling through fearful 
storm, 

When he Indiolds the first pale speck se- 
rene 

Of day-spring, in the gloomy east, revealed, 
And greets it with thanksgiving. ‘ Till 
this hour,’ 

Thus, in her Mother’s hearing Ellen s]>akc, 
* There was a stony region in my heart; 
But He, at whose command the parched 
rock 

Was smitten, and poured forth a (pienching 
stream, 920 

Hath softened that obduracy, and made 
Unlooked-for gladness in the d(*sert place. 
To save the perishing; and, henceforth, 1 
breathe 

The air with cheerful spirit, for thy sake 
My infant ! and for that good Mother 
dear, 


Who bore me; and hath prayed for me in 
vain; — 

Yet not ill vain; it shall not be in vain.' 

She spake, nor was the assurance unful- 
filled; 

And if heart-rending thoughts would oft 
return, 

They stayed not long. — The blameless 
Infant grew; 930 

The Child whom Ellen and her Mother 
loved 

They soon w'cre proud of; tended it and 
nursed; 

A soothing comforter, although forlorn; 
Like a pocir singing-bird from distant 
lands ; 

Or a choice shrub, which he, who passes by 
With va(!ant mind, not seldom may ob- 
serve 

Fair-flowering in a thinly-peopled house. 
Whose window, somewhat sadly, it adorns. 

Tlirough four months’ space the Infant 
drew' its food 

From the maternal breast; then scruples 
rose; 9^0 

Thoughts, which the rich are free from, 
came and crossed 

The fond affection. She no more could 
iH'ar 

By her offence to lay a twofold weight 
On a kind partmt w illing to forget 
Their slender means: so, to that jmrent’s 
care 

Trusting her child, she left their common 
home. 

And undertook with dutiful content 
A Foster-mother’s office. 

’T is, perchance. 
Unknown to you that in these simple vales 
The natural feeling of ecpiality 950 

Is by domestic service imiinpaired; 

Yet, thongh such service be, with us, re- 
moved 

From sense of degradation, not the less 
'Die ungentle mind can easily find means 
To im])ose severe restraints and laws un- 
just. 

Which hapless Ellen now was doomed to 
feel: 

For (blinded by an over-anxious dread 
Of such excitement and divided thought 
As with her office would but ill accord) 
The pair, wdiose infant she was bound to 
nurse, 9fx> 
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Forbade her all eoinmimion with her own. j 
Week after week, tlie mandate they en- 1 
forced. 

— So near ! yet not allowed, upon that 

sij^ht 

To fix her eyes — alas ! ’t was hard to bear ! 
But worse affiiction must be borne — far 
worse ; 

For ’t is Heaven’s will — that, after a dis- 
ease 

Begun and ended within three days’ space, 
Her child should die; as Ellen now ex- 
claimed, 

Her own — desei'ted child ! — Once, only 
once, 

She saw it in that mortal malady; 07^' 

And, on the burial-day, could scarcely 
gain 

Permission to attend its obsequies. 

She reached the house, last of the funeral 
train; 

And some one, as she entered, having 
chanced 

To urge unthinkingly their prompt depar- 
ture, 

‘Nay,’ said she, with commanding look, 
a spirit 

Of anger never s(‘en in Inn- before, 

‘ Nay, yc must wait my time ! ’ and dowm 
.she sate, 

And by the unclosed coffin kej»t her seat 
Weeping and looking, looking on and 
weeping, 

Upon the hist sweet slumber of her C’hild, 
Until at length her stud w'as satisfied. 

You see the Infant’s (Irave; and to this 
spot, 

The Mother, oft as she w^as sent abroad, 

On whatsoever errand, urg(jd her steps: 
Hither she came; here stood, and some- 
times knelt 

In the })r<)ad day, a rucfnl Mfigdalene ! 

So call her; for not only slie bewailed 
A mother’s loss, hut inoin*ned in bitterness 
Her own transgression; penitent sincere 090 
As ever raised to heaven a streaming eye. 
— At length the parents of the foster-child, 
Noting that in despite of their commands 
She still renewed and could not but renew 
Those visitations, ceased to send her forth; 
Or, to the garden’s narrow bounds, con- 
fined. 

I failed not to remind them that they erred ; 
For holy Nature might not thus be crossed, 


Thus wronged in woman’s breast: in vain 
I pleaded — 

But the green stalk of Ellen’s life was 
snapped, 1000 

And the flower drooped; as every eye 
could see, 

It hung its head in mortal langui.shment. 

— Aided by this iipj)earancc, 1 at length 
Prevailed; and, from thost; bonds released, 
she went 

Home to her mother’s house. 

I'he Youth was fled; 
I'lic ra.sli betrayer could not face the shame 
Or .sorrow which his senseless guilt had 
caiist'd ; 

Aiul little would his presence, or proof 
given 

Of a rtdenting soul, have now availed; 

For, likt‘ a .shadow, lie was passed away 
From Klleii’s ihouglits; luid perishea to 
her mind ion 

I’or all eoneerns of fear, or hope, or love, 
Save onU tliose which to their common 
shame, 

And to his moral being appertained: 

Hope fiom tliat (piarter would, I know, 
have brought 

A heaienly (‘omfori; there she recognised 
An unrelaxing bond, a mutual need; 

There, and, as seemed, there only. 

She had built, 

Her fond maternal heart had built, a nest 
In blindness all too lujar the river’s edge; 
That work a summer flood with hasty 
SW^cll 10*1 

Had sw'cjit aw\‘iy; and now her Spirit 
longed 

For its last flight to heaven’s security. 

~ I'lie bodily fi*ame wasted from dtiy to 

duy; 

M(*anwdiilc, relinquishing all other cares, 
H(*r mind she strictly tutored to find peace 
And ])loa.sure in endurance. Much she 
thought, 

And mucli slic read; and brooded feelingly 
Upon her own imworthiness. To me. 

As to a spiritual comforter and friend, 1030 
Her heart she opened; and no pains were 
spared 

To mitigate, as gently as I could, 

The stmg of self-reproach, with healing 
words. 

Meek Saint ! through patience glorified on 
earth ! 

Ill whom, as by her lonely hearth she sate, 
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The ghastly face of cold decay put on 
A sun-like beauty, and appeared divine I 
May I not mention — that, witliin those 
walls, 

In due observance of her pious wish, 

The congregation joined with me in prayer 
For her sours good ? Nor Avas that office 
vain. 1041 

— Much did she sulfer: but, if any friend, 
Beholding h(?r (condition, at tlie sight 
Gave way to words of pity or complaint. 

She stilled them wdth a prompt reproof, 

and said, 

‘ He who affiicts me knows what 1 can 
bear; 

And, when I fail, and can endurt; no more. 
Will mercifully take me to himseUV 
So, through the cloud of dt'ath, her S})irit 
passed 

Into that pure and unknown world of love 
Where injury cannot come; — and here is I 
laid 1051 

The mortal Body hy her Infant's side.*' 

The Vicar ceased; and downcast looks 
made known 

'riiat each had listened with his inmost 
heart. 

For me, the emotion scarcely was less 
strong 

Or less benign than that wdjich T hacl felt 
When seated near my venerahh* Friend, 
Under those shady elms, from him 1 heard 
The story that retraced the slow decline 
Of Margaret, sinking on the lonely heath 
With the neglected house to which she 
clung. ic>(.i 

— I noted that tin? Solitary's cheek 
Confessed the power of nature. — Pleased 

though SrUl, 

More pleased than sad, the grey-haired 
Wanderer sate; 

Thanks to his pure imaginative soul 
Capacious and serene; his blameless life. 

His knowledge, Avisdom, love of truth, and 
love 

Of human kind ! He was it who first broke 
The pensive silence, saying: - - 

“ Blest are they 
Whose sorrow rather is to suffer wrong 10711 
Than to do Avrong, albeit themselves have 
erred. 

This tale gives proof that Heaven most 
gently deals 

With such, in their affliction. — Ellen’s fate. 


Her tender spirit, and her contrite heart, 
Call to my mind dark hints which 1 have 
heard 

Of one who died within this vale, by doom 
Heavier, as his offence was heavier far. 
Where, Sir, I pray you, where are laid the 
bones 

Of Wilfrid Arniathwaite ? ” 

The Vicar answered, 
“ In that green nook, close by the Church- 
yard wall, 1080 

Heneatli yon hawthorn, planted by myself 
111 mimiory and for \Aarning, and in sign 
Of sweetness where dire anguish had been 
knoAvn, 

Of reconcilement after deep offence — 
There doth he rest. No theme liis fate 
snpj)lies 

For the smooth glozmgs of the indulgent 
world ; 

Nor need the windings oi' his dcAnoiis course 
Be here retraced; — (uiougli that, by mishap 
And vtuiial errtu*, robbed of coniiietence. 
And her obsecpiious shadoAv, peace of mind, 

I lie era A'ed a substitute m troubled joy; J091 
Against his eonsciiuice rose in arms, and, 
braving 

I DiAiiie displejisure, broke the marriage- 
VOAV. 

That which he Inid been weak enough to do 
Was misery in remenibraiice; he was stung. 
Stung by his iiiAvanl thoughts, and by the 
smiles 

Of wife and children stniig to agony. 
Wretched at home, he gained no peace 
abroad ; 

Hanged through the mountains, slept upon 
the (‘urth, 

Asked comfort of the o])en air, aud found 
No (piiet ill the darkness of the night, noi 
No pleasure in the beauty of the day. 

His fioek he slighted: his paternal fields 
Became a clog io him, whose spirit Avished 
To fly — but whither ! And this gracious 
Chur<*h, 

That Avears a look so full of peace and hope 
And love, henigiiant mother of the. Aaile, 
Hoav fair amiil her brood of cottages ! 

Slie was to him a sickness and reproach. 
Much to the last remained unknown: but 
this mo 

Is sure, that through remorse and grief he 
died; 

Though }>itied among men, absolved by 
God, 
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He could not find forgiveness in himself; 
Nor could endure the weight of his own 
shame. 

Here rests a Mother. But from her I turn 
And from her gi’ave. — Behold — upon that 
ridge, 

That, stretching boldly from the mountain 
side, 

Carries into the (centre of tlie vale 
Its rocks and woods — the Cottage where 
she dwelt 

And where yet dwells her faitlif ul Partner, 
left 

(Full eight years past) the solitary prop 
Of many helpless Children. 1 begin 
With words that might be preludes to a talc 
Of sorrow and dejection; but I feel 
No sadness, when 1 think of what mine eyes 
See daily in that happy family. 

— Bright garland form they for the pensive 
brow 

Of their undrooping Father’s widowhood. 
Those six fair Daughters, biuhliug yet — 
not one. 

Not one of all the band, a fidl-blown llower. 
Deprest, and desolate of soul, as once nn 
That Father was, and filled with anxious 
fear. 

Now, by experience tfiught, he stands a.s- 
sured, 

That Ood, wdio takes away, yet takes not 
half 

Of what he seems to take; or gives it back. 
Not to our ])rayer, but far beyond our 
prayer ; 

He gives it — the bo(»n produce of a soil 
Which our endeavours liave refused to till, 
And hope hath never watered. The Abode, 
Whose grateful owne»* can attest these 
truths, 1 140 

Even were the object nearer to our sight, 
Would seem in no distinction to surpass 
The rudest habitations. Ye might think 
That it had sprung self-raiscjd from eai*th, 
or grown 

Out of the living rock, to be adorned 
By nature only; but, if thither led, 

Ye would discover, then, a studious work 
Of many fancies, prompting many hands. 

Brought from the woods the honeysuckle 
twines 

Around the porch, and seems, in that trim 
place, 1 1 50 


A plant no longer wild; the cultured rose 
There blossoms, strong in health, and will 
be soon 

Koof-high; the wild pink crowns the gar- 
den-wall, 

And with the flowers are intermingled 
stones 

Sparry and bright, rough scatterings of 
the hills. 

'riiese ornaments, that fade not with the 
year, 

A hardy Girl continues to provide; 

Who, mounting fearlessly the rocky heights. 
Her Father’s prompt attendant, does for 
him 

All that a boy could do, but wdth delight 
More keen and prouder daring; yet hath 
slie, I 161 

Within the garden, like the rest, a bed 
For her own flowers and favourite herbs, 
a space. 

By sacred charter, holden for her use. 

— The.se, and whatever else the garden 
bears 

Of fruit or flower, permission asked or not, 
I frcelv gather; and my leisure draws 
A not unfreciueut jiastime from the hum 
Of bees around their range of sheltered 
hives 

Busy in that enclosure.; wdiile the rill, 1170 
That spfii'kling tlirids the rocks, attunes 
his voice 

To the pure course of human life which 
there 

Flows on in solitude. But, when the gloom 
Of night is falling round my steps, then 
most 

This Dw^elling charms me; often I stop 
short, 

(Who could refiain ?) and feed by stealth 
my sight 

With ])rospect of the company within, 

Laid open through the blazing window: — 
there 

T s€»e the eldest Daughter at her wheel 
Spimiing amain, as if to overtake 1180 

ITie never-halting time; or, in her turn. 
Teaching some Novice of the sisterhood 
That skill in this or other household work, 
Which, fj'oni her Father’s honoured hand, 
herself, 

While she was yet a little-one, had learned. 
Mild Man ! he is not gay, but they are gay; 
And the whole house seems filled with 
gaiety. 
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— Thrice happy, then, the Mother may be 
deemed. 

The Wife, from whose consolatory grave 
I turned, tliat ye in mind might witness 
wliere, i ujo 

And how, her Spirit yet survives on earth !” 

BOOK SEVENTH 

THE CHURCHYARD AMONG THE 
MOUN'rAlNS — 

AKGUMKNT 

Impression of ihes(‘ Narratives upon the 
Author’s mind — Pastor invited to give account 
of certain Graves that lie apart — Clergy man 
and his Family — Fortunate influence of change 
of situation — Activity in extreme old age — 
Another Clergyman, a character of r(‘Solut,e 
Virtue — Lamentations over misdirect (‘d ap- 
plause — Instance of less exalted excellence in 
a deaf man — Elevated character of a blind 
man — Reflection upon Blindness — Inter- 
rupted by a Peasant who passes — His animal 
cheerfulness and careless vivacity — He occa- 
sions a digression on the fall of beautiful and iu- 
teu'csting Tre»‘s — A female Infant s Grave — 
Joy at her Birth — Sorrow at her I )ej>arture — A 
youthful Peasant — His patriotic <‘nthusiasm 
and distinguished qualities — ilis untimely 
death — Exultation of the Wanderer, .as a pa- 
triot, in this Picture — Sulitarv liow affected — 
Monument of a Knight — Tra<lilions c<inceriiing 
him — Peroration of the Wanderer <ui the 
transitorint'ss of things and tin* revolutions of 
society — Hints at his own past Calling — 
Thanks the Pastor. 

While thus from theme to theme the 
Historian passed, 

The words he uttered, and the scene that 
lay 

Before our eyes, awakened in my mind 
Vivid remembranee of those long-past hours. 
When, in the hollow of soimj shadowy vale, 
(What time the splendour of the setting sun 
Lay beautifid on Snowdon’s sovereign brow, 
On Cader Idris, or huge Penmanmaur) 

A wandering Youth, I listened with delight 
To pastoral melody or warlike ;iir, lo 

Drawn from the chords of tln^ ancient British 
harp 

By some accomplished Master, while he sate 
Amid the quiet of the green recess, 

And there did inexhaustibly dispense 
An interchange of soft or solemn tunes, 
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Tender or blithe ; now, as the varying 
mood 

Of his own spirit urged, — now, as a voice 
From youth or maiden, or some honoured 
chief 

Of his comi)atriot villagers (that hung 
Around him, drinking in the impassioned 
notes 20 

Of the tinic-liallowed minstrelsy) required 
For their heart’s ease or pleasure. Strains 
of power 

Were they, to seize and occupy the sense; 
Bui to a higher mark than song can reach 
Rose this pure elo([uence. And, when the 
strcjun 

Which overflowed the soul was passed away, 
A consciousness remained that it had left, 
De])osited iij)on the sih'iit shore 
Of memory, iniagt's and precious thoughts. 
That shall not die, and cannot be de- 
stroyed. 30 

“ Tb(*se grassy lieajjs lie amicably close,” 
Said I, ‘Mike surges heaving in the wind 
Along the surface of a mountain ]>ool: 
Whence comes it, then, that yonder we 
behold 

Five gravts, and only flve, that rise to^ 
gether 

Unsociably secpiestered, and encrojiching 
On the smooth jdayground of the village- 
school ? ” 

The Vicar answered, — “No disdainful 
pride 

In them who rest beneath, nor any course 
Of strange or tragic accident, hath helped 
To place those hillocks in that lonely guise. 
— Once niort^ look forth, and foUow with 
your sight 42 

The length of road that from yon moun- 
tain’s base 

Through bare enclosures stretches, ’till its 
line 

Is lost within a little tuft of trees; 

Then, reappearing in a moment, <}uits 
The cultured lieids; and up the heathy 
waste, 

Mounts, as you see, in mazes serpentine, 
Led towards an ea.sy outlet of the vale, 
That little sluwly S))ot, that sylvan tuft, 50 
By which the road is hidden, also hides 
A cottage from our view; though I discern 
(Ye scarcely can) amid its sheltering trees 
The smokeless chimney-top. — 
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All mieinbowered 

And naked stood that lowly Parsonage 
(For such in truth it is, and appei'tains 
To a small Chapel in the vale beyond) 
When hither came its last Inliabitant. 
Rough and forbidding were tlie idioieest 
roads 

By which our northern wilds could then be 
crossed ; 6o 

And into most of these secluded vales 
Was no access for wain, heavy or light. 

So, at his dwelling-place the Priest arrived 
With store of housidiold goods, in ])aimiers 
slung 

On sturdy hoi'ses gra<‘ed with jingling bells. 
And on the back of more ignoble beast; 
That, with like burthen of etfects most 
prized 

Or easiest carried, closed the motley train. 
Young was J then, a .schoolboy of eight 
years; 

But still, methinks, 1 see them as they 
passed 70 

In order, di’awing toward their wished-for 
home. 

— Rocked by the motion of a trusty ass 
Two ruddy children hung, a well-]>oised 

freight. 

Each in his basket nodding drowsily; 

Their bonnets, I remember, wreathed with 
How'ers, 

Which told it was the jileasant month of 
*1 tme ; 

And, close behind, the comely Matron rode, 
A woman of soft speech and gracious 
smile. 

And w'ith a lady^s mien. - — From far th(*y 
came. 

Even from Nortlminbrian hills; yet theirs 
had been so 

A merry journey, rich in pastime, cheered 
By music, prank, and laughter-stirring jest; 
And freak put on, and arch woi*d dro])ped 
— to swell 

The cloud of fancy and uncouth surmise 
Tluit gathered round the slowly-moving 
train. 

— * Whence do they come ? and with what 

errand charged ? 

Belong they to the fortune-telling tribe 
Who pitch their tents under the greenwood 
tree ? 

Or Strollers are they, furnished to enact 
Fair Rosamond, and the Children of the 
Wood, 90 


And, by that whiskered tabby’s aid, set 
forth 

The lucky venture of sage Whittington, 
When the next village hears the show an- 
nounced 

By blast of trumpet ? ’ Plenteous was the 
growth 

Of such conjectures, overheard, or seen 
On many a staring countenance portrayed 
Of boor or burgher, as they marched along. 
And more than once their steadiness of face 
Was put to proof, and exorcise sup)>lied 
To their inventive humour, by stern looks, 
And qiu‘sti()ns in authoritative tone, toi 
From some staid guardian of the i)iiblic 
pt‘ace. 

Checking the sober steed on which he rode. 
In his suspicious wisdom; oftener still, 

Hy notice indirect, or blunt demand 
Fhom travtdl(*r halting in his ow'ii de.spite, 

A .simple curiosity to case: 

Of which advtntures, that beguiled and 
c‘he(‘red 

Their grave migration, the good paii* would 
t(‘ll, 

With undiminished glee, in hoary age. no 

A Priest lie w^ns by function; but his 
coiirst' 

From his youth up, and high as manhood’s 
noon, 

( The hour of life to which he then was 
brought ) 

Had been irregular, 1 might say, wild; 

By books unsteadied, by his jia.storal care 
I'oo little cln*cked. An active, ardent mind; 
A fanc\ jiregnant wdth resource and scheme 
To che;it the .sadness of a rainy day; 

Hands apt for all ingenious arts and games; 
A generous spii it, and a body strong 120 
I'o <*ope with stoutest champions of the 
bowl 

Ihwl earned for him sure welcome, and the 
rights 

Of a prized visitant, in the jolly hall 
Of country ’sijuire; or at the statelier board 
Of duke or earl, from scenes of courtly 
pomp 

Withdrawn, — to while away the summer 
hours 

In eondescension among rural guests. 

With these high comrades he had revelled 
long. 

Frolicked industriously, a simple Clerk 
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By hopes of comiiifr patronage beguiled 130 
Till the heart sickened. So, each loftier 
aiiu 

Abandoning and all his showy friends, 

For a life’s stay (slender it was, but sure) 
lie turned to this s(‘(iliuled <*liapelry; 

I'hat had been oftered to his doubtful 
choice 

By an inithought-of patron. Bleak and 
bare 

'rh(*y found the cottage*, tlieir allotted 
home; 

Naked without, and rude within; a sp(»t 
With which tlie C’ure not long had been en- 
dowed: 

And far remote the cliapi‘1 stood, — remote, 
And, from in's Dwelling, unapproachable, 
Save through a gap high in the hills, an 
opening 

Shadidess and shelterless, by driving 
showers 

Frecpiented, and beset ^vith howling winds. 
Yet cause was none, whate’er re«rret might 

1 ” ^ 

hang 

On his own mind, to (piarnd with the 
choice 

Or the m‘cessitv that fixed liim her<*: 

Apart from old tem])tations, and eon- 
straiiK'd i 

To piinetu.'il labour in Ins sacred charge. 

Set* him a constant preacher to the ]>oor ! 
And visiting, though not with saintly zeal, 
Yet, when need was, witli no rcdnctaiit will, | 
The sick in body, or distrest in mind; 

And, by a salutary change, compelled 
To rise from timely sleo]), and meet the day 
With no engagement, in bis thoughts, more, 
proud 

Or splendid than his gaiden could all'ord, 
His fields, or mountains by the heath-cock 
ranged 

Or the wild brooks; from which he now 
returned 

Contented to j)artake the (pilct meal if.u 
Of his own board, wbi^i’t* sat bis gentle 
Mate 

And three fair (’bildreii, ]>leiitifully fed 
Though simply, from their little household 
farm ; 

Nor wanted tim'd v treat of fish or fowl 
By nature yielded I0 his practised hand; — 
To help the small but certain comings-ui 
Of that spare bencfu'c. Yet not the less 
Theirs was a hospitable board, and theirs 
A charitable door. 
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So days and years 
Passed on; — the inside of that rugged 
house 170 

Was trimmed and brightened by the Ma- 
tron’s care. 

And gradually eiu’ichcd with things of price, 
Which might be lacked for use or ornament. 
What, though no soft and costly sofa there 
Insidiously stretched out its lazy length, 
And no vain mirror glittered upon the walls, 
Yet were the windows of the low abode 
By shutters weadier-f’ended, which at once 
Bepcllcd the storm and deadened its loud 
roar. 

I’licrc* snow-white curtains hung in decent 
folds; iSo 

'lough moss, and long-cndin*mg mountain 
])lants, 

'riiat cree]) along the ground with sinuous 
trail, 

W(‘re nicely braided ; and composed a work 
Lik(* Indian mats, that with appropriate 
grace 

Lay at the threshold and the inner doors; 
And a fair carpet, woven of homespun 
wool 

But linctur(‘d daintily with florid hues, 

For seeniliness and warmth, on feskil days, 
Covt'red the smooth blue slabs of nioiintain- 
sione 

With which the parlour-floor, in simplest 

J^nise ,c,o 

Of pastoral homesteads, had been long in- 
laid. 

'Fhose pleasing w'orks the Housewife’s 
skill produced: 

j Meanwhile tin* niiscdentary Master’s hand 
; Was busier w itli liis task — to rid, to plant, 

! 'Fo rear for food, for shelter, and delight; 

I A thrixing covert ! And when wishes, 

I formed 

j III youth, and sanctioned by the riper mind, 
i Kestored me to my native valley, here 
' To end my days ; well pleased was I to see 
. 'Flic onee-liare cottage, on the mountain- 
side, 200 

I Screened from assault of every bitter 
blast; 

I While the diuk shadows of the summer 
I leaves 

Danced in the breeze, chequering its mossy 
roof. 

'l"ime, which had thus afforded willing 
help 
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To beautify with nature's fairest growths 
This rustic tenement, had gently shed, 
Upon its Master’s frame, a wintry grace; 
The comeliness of unenfeebled age. 

But how could I say, gently ? for he still 
Retained a Hashing eye, a burning palm, 210 
A stirring foot, a head which beat at nights 
UjH)ii its pillow with a thousand schemes. 
Few likings had he dropped, few pleasures 
lost ; 

Generous and charitable, prompt to serve; 
And still his harsher passions kejit their 
hold — 

Anger and indignation. Slill lie loved 
The sound of titled names, and talked in 
glee 

Of long-past banquetings with high-born 
friends; 

Then, from those lulling tits of vain delight 
Uproused by recollected injury, railed 220 
At their false ways disdainfully, — and oft 
In bitterness, and with a threatening eye 
Of fire, iuceiised heneath its hoary brow. 

— Those transports, witli staid hMjks of 
pure good-will. 

And with soft smile, his consort would n*- 
prove. 

She, far behind him in the race of years. 
Yet keeping her first inildiuj.ss, was ad- 
vanced 

Far nearer, in the habit of her soul, 

To that still region whither all are bound; 
Him might we liken to the setting sun 230 
As seen not seldom on some gnsty day, 
Struggling and bold, and shining from the 
west 

With an inconstant and unmellowed light; 
She was a soft attendant eloud, that hung 
As if with wish to veil the restless orb; 
From which it did itself imbibe a ray 
Of pleasing lustre. — But no more of this; 
I better love to sprinkle on the sod 
That now divides the j>air, or rather say. 
That still unites them, praises, like heaven's 
dew, 240 

Without reserve descending upon both. 

Our very first in eminence of years 
This old Man stood, the patriarch of the 
Vale 1 

And, to his unmolested mansion, death 
Had never come, through space of forty 
years; 

Sparing both old and young in that abode. 


Suddenly then they disappeared: not twice 
Had summer scorched the fields; not twice 
had fallen, 

On those high peaks, the first autumnal 
snow, 

Before the greedy visiting was closed, 250 
And the long-privileged house left empty 
— swept 

As by a ])lague. Yet no rapacious plague 
Ila^l been among them ; all was gentle 
death, 

One after one, with intervals of peace. 

A happy cons iiiu mat ion ! an accord 
Sweet, perfect, to be wished for ! save that 
here 

Was something which to mortal sense 
might sound 

Like liarslinoss, — that the old grey-headed 
Sire, 

The oldest, he was taken last; survived 
When the im‘(‘k Partner of his age, his Son, 
His Daughter, and that late and high-prized 

gift, ^ 261 

His little smiling Grandchild, were no 
nior(‘. 

‘All gone ; all vanished 1 he deprived and 
bare, 

How will he face the remnant of his life ? 
What will become of him ? ’ we said, and 
mus(‘d 

In sad conjectures — ‘ Shall we meet him 
now 

Haunting with rod and line the craggy 
brooks ? 

Or shall we overhear him, as we pass. 
Striving to entertain tin* lonely hours 
With music?’ (for he had not ceased to 
touch 270 

The harjior viol which himself had framed. 
For their sweet purjK^ses, with jierfect 
skill) 

* What titles will he keep ? will he remain 
Musician, gardener, builder, mechanist, 

A j)lanter, and a rearer from the seed ? 

A man of hojie and forward-looking mind 
Even to the last I ’ — Such was he, unsub- 
dued. 

But Heaven was gracious; yet a little while, 
And this Survivor, with his cheerful throng 
Of op<‘n projects, and his inward hoard 280 
Of unsunned griefs, too many and too keen, 
Was overcome by unexpected sleep, 

In one blest moment. Like a sliadow 
thrown 
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Softly and lightly from a passing cloud, 
Death fell upon him, while reclined he lay 
For noontide solace on the summer grass, 
The warm lap of his mother earth: and so. 
Their lenient term of separation past, 

That family (whose graves you there be- 
hold) 

By yet a higher privilege once more 290 
Were gathered to each other.” 

Calm of mind 

And silence waited on th(;se closing words; 
Until the Wanderer (whether moved by 
fear 

Lest in those passages of life were some 
That might liave touched the sii k heart of 
his Friend 

"I'oo nearly, or intent to reinforce 
His own firm spirit in d(‘gr(‘e deprest 
By tender sorrow for our mortal slate) 
Thus silence broke: - Behold a thought- 
less Man 

From vice and premature decay preserved 
By useful habits, to a fitter soil 301 

Transplanted ere too late. — Tlui hermit, 
lodged 

Amid the untrodden desert, tells his beads, 
With each repeating its allotted prayer, 
And thus divides and thus r»‘lieves tlu‘ 
time ; 

Smooth task, with his <*oinpared, whose 
mind could string, 

Not scantily, bright miiiut(*s on the thread 
Of keen domestic anguish; and beguile 
A solitude, unchosen, unprofessed; 

Till gentlest death released him. 

Far from us 

Be the desire — too curiously to ask 3 m 
H ow much of this is but the blind residt 
Of cordial spirits and Autal t('m})eranu*nt, 
And W'hat to higher powers is justly due. 
But you. Sir, know that in a luughbouriug 
vale 

A Priest abides before whose life such 
doubts 

Fall to the ground; whose gifts of nature 
lie 

Retired from notice, lost in attributes 
Of reason, honoiurably effiu^ed by debts 
Which her poor treasure-house is content to 
owe, 320 

And conquest over her dominion gained. 

To which her frowardness must needs snlv 
mit. 

In this one Man is shown a temperance — 
proof 


Against all trials; industry severe 
And constant as the motion of the day; 
Stern self-denial round him spread, with 
shade 

That might be deemed forbidding, did not 
there 

All gejicrous feelings flourish and rejoice; 
Forbearance, tdiarity in deed and thought, 
And re.solutioii competent to take 330 

Out of the bosom of simidicity 
All that lier holy customs i*(‘commend. 

And the best agt^s of the Avorld prescribe. 
— Preaching, administering, in every work 
Of his sublime vocation, in the walks 
Of worldly intercourse between man and 
man, 

1 And in his humble dwelling, he apjwars 
I A labourer, \\ ith moral virtue girt. 

With spiritual grac(is, like a glory, 
crowned.” 

Doubt can be none,” the Pastor said, 
“ for whom 340 

This portraiture is sketched. The great, 
the good, 

The Avcll-heloved, the foi'tunate, the wise, — 
These titles emp(‘rors and chiefs haA^e 
borin'. 

Honour assumed or given: and him, the 
WoNDERFI’L, 

Our .simple shepherds, speaking from the 
heart, 

Deservedly have styled. — From his abode 
In a dej>endent ehapelry that lies 
Beliiml yon liill, a poor and rugged wild, 
Which in his soul he lovingly embraced, 
And, having once espoused, would never 
(juit; 350 

Into its graA’eyard wall ere long be borne 
That loAvly, great, good Man. A simple 
stone 

May cover him; and by its help, }>erchanee, 
A <‘entury shall hear his name jironounced, 
With images attendant on the sound; 

Then, shall the slowly-gathering twilight 
close 

III utter night; and of his course remain 
No cognizable A cstiges, no more 
Than of this breath, whiidi shapes itself in 
AA-ords 

To .speak of him, and instantly dissolves.” 

Tlie Pastor, pressed by thoughts which 
round his theme 361 

Still lingered, after a brief pause, resumed; 
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“ Noise is there not enough in doleful war, 
But that the heavcii-born poet must stand 
forth, 

And lend the echoes of his sacred shell, 

To multiply and aggravate the din ? 

Pangs are there not enough in hopeless 
love — 

And, in requited passion, all too much 
Of turbulence, anxiety, and fear — 

But that the minstrel of the i*ural shade* 370 
Must tune liis pipe, insidiously to nurse 
The perturbation in the sulfering breast. 
And propagate its kind, far as lie may ? 

— Ah who (and with such rapturt^ as befits 
The hallowed theme) will l ise and celebrate 
The good man’s purposes and deeds; re- 
trace 

His struggles, his diseomtitures dt^jilort*. 

His triumphs hail, and glorify his end; 

That virtue, like the fumes and vajiourv 
clouds 

Through fancy’s heat redounding in the 
brain, 3X0 

And like the soft infections of the heart. 

By charm of measured words ma} sjiread 
o’er field, 

Hamlet, and town; and i)i(‘ty survive 
Upon the lips of men in hall or howc'r; 

Not for reproof, but high and warm<lelight, 
And grave encouragement, by song in- 
spired ? 

— Vain thought ! but wherefore murmur or 
re] lino ? 

The memory of the just surviv<‘s in heaven: 
And, without sorrow, will tlu; ground rv- 
eeive 

That venerable clay. Meanwhile the best 
Of what lies here confines us to degrees 3.>i 
In excellence less difficult to i*(‘ach, 

And milder worth: nor need wi; travel far 
From those to whom our last regards were 
paid. 

For such exanqile. 

Almost at the root 

Of that tall pine, tin*, shadow of whose* bare 
And slender stem, whih* here I sit at eve. 
Oft stretches towards me, like a long 
vstraight jiath 

Traced faintly in the greensward; there, 
beneath 

A plain blue stone, a gentle Dalesman lies. 
From whom, in early childhood, was with- 
drawn 401 

The precious gift of hearing. He grew up 
From year to year in loneliness of soul; 


And this deep mountain-valley was to him 
Soundless, with all its streams. The bird 
of dawn 

Did never rouse this Cottager from sleep 
With sbirtliiig summons; not for his delight 
Tlie vernal cuckoo shouted; not for him 
Murmured the labouring bee. When 
stormy winds 4txj 

Were woi'king the broad bosom of the lake 
Into a thousand thousand sjiarkling waves, 
Rocking the trees, or driving cloud on 
cloud 

j\long the sharp edge of yon lofty crags, 
'fhe agitated scene before his eye 
W as silent as a picture: evermore 
Were all things silent, wheresoe’er he 
moved. 

Yet, by the solace of his own pure thoughts 
U])hcld, he dutcously pursued the round 
Of rural labours; tin* steep mountain-side 
Ascended, with his staff and faithful dog; 
The plough he guided, and the scythe he 
swayc'd; 4J!i 

And the ripe corn bi'fore his sickle fell 
Among tin* jocund rea])ers. For himself, 
All watchful and industrious as he was, 

He wrought not: neither field nor flock he 
own(‘d: 

No ^\ish for wealth had place within his 
mind; 

Nor husband's love, nor father’s hope or 
can*. 

Though boin a younger brother, nee<I 
was none 

That from the floor of his ]>aternal home 
He .shoukl d(‘j)art, to plant himself anew. 
And \vh(*n, mature in manhood, he be- 
held 43 » 

Ilis ])arcnts laid in earth, no loss ensued 
Of rigid s to him; but he remained well 
}>lcas(*d, 

By the jmre bond of independent love, 

An inmate of a second family; 

Tlui fellow-labour(*r and friend of him 
To whom the small inheritance had fallen. 
— Nor deem that his mild presence was a 
weight 

That pressed upon his brother’s house; for 
books 

Were ready corni-ades whom he could not 
tire; 440 

Of whose society the blameless Man 
Was never satiate. Their familiar voice, 
Even to old age, with unabated charm 
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Beguiled his leisure hours; refreshed his 
thoughts; 

Beyond its iiiitural elevation raised 
His introverted spirit; and bestowed 
Upon his life an outward dignity 
Whieli all acknowledged, 1'he dark winter 
night, 

The stormy day, eacli had its own re- 
s(uirce ; 

Song of the muses, sage Jiistoric tale, 450 
Science severe, or word of holy Writ 
Announcing immortalit y and joy 
To the assiuiibled spirits of just men 
Mfide perfect, and from injury secure. 

— Thus soothed at home, thus busy in the 

field, 

1\) no ])erverse sus])ici()n he gave way, 

Ko languor, ])eevishness, nor vain com- 
])lain1 : 

And tlu‘y, who were about him, did not 
fail 

In revereiK'e, or in eourtesy; th<\y prized 
His gentle manners: and his peaceful 
smiles, 4 ^k> 

The gleams of his slow-varying counte- 
naiiee, 

Were met with answering sympatliy and 
love. 

At length, when sixt> years and five were 
told, 

A slow disease inscuisihly consumed 
The powers of nature; and a few short 
ste])s 

Of friends and kindred bore him from his 
hoim‘ 

(Yon cottjige shaded by the woody crags) 
To the ])rofounder stillness of the grave. 

— Nor was his funeral denied the grace 
Of many tears, virtuous and thoughtful 

grief; 47,, 

Heart-sorrow rendered sweet by gratitude. 
And now that monumental stone ju-eserves 
His name, and unambitiously j-elates 
How long, and by what kindly outward 
aids. 

And in what pure <‘ontentedn<‘ss of mind, 
The sad privation was by him endured. 

— And yon tall jnne-trei*, whose composing 

sound 

Was wasted on the good Man’s living ear, 
Hath now its own pecidiar sanctity; 

And, at the touch of every wandering 
breeze, 4S0 

Murmurs, not idly, o’er his peaceful grave. 


Soul-cheering Light, most bomitiful of 
things I 

Guide of our way, mysterious comforter ! 
Whose sacred influence, spread through 
earth and heaven. 

We all too thanklessly participate, 

Thy gifts wt‘re utterly withheld from him 
Whose pla(‘e of rest is near yon ivied porch. 
Yet, of the wild brooks ask if he com- 
})hiined ; 

Ask of the channelled rivers if they held 
A safer, easier, more determined course. 490 
What terror doth it strike into the mind 
To think of one, blind and alone, advancing 
Straight toward some preci]>ice’s airy brink ! 
But, timely warned, He would have stayed 
his steps, 

I’rotecttid, say enlightened, by his ear; 

And on the very edge of vacancy 
Not more endangtired than a man whose 
eye 

Beholds the gulf beneath. — No floweret 
blooms 

Throughout the loftv range of these rough 
hills. 

Nor in tht‘ wootls, that could from him 
conet'al 500 

Its bii’th-jdace ; iu)ue whose figure did not 
live 

I’pon Ids touch. The bowels of the earth 
Enriched with knowledge his industrious 
mind; 

"I’he t)ceau ]>aid him tribute from the stores 
Lodged in her bosom ; and, by science led, 
Ilis genius mounted to the ])lains of heaven. 
— Methinks 1 see him — how his eye-balls 
rolled, 

Beneath his am])le brow, in darkness 
paired, — 

But each instiiud with s]>irit; and the frame 
i Of the whole countenance alive with 
i thought, 510 

Fancy, and understandiiig; while the voice 
Discoursed of natural or moral truth 
With eloipience, and such authentic ])ower, 
That, in Ids pr(*sence, humbler knowledge 
stood 

Abashed, and tender pity overawed.” 

“ A noble — and, to unreflecting minds, 
A marvtdlous spectacle,” the Wanderer 
said, 

“ Beings like these present ! But proof 
abounds 

Upon the earth that faculties, which seem 
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Extinguished, do not, therefore^ (5ease to 
be. 520 

And to the mind among her powers of 
sense 

This transfer is permitted, — not alone 
That the bereft their reeoinpense may win; 
But for remoter purjioses of love 
And eharity; nor last nor least for this, 

That to the imagination may be given 
A type and shadow of an awful truth; 

How, likewise, under sufferance divine, 
Darkness is banished from the realms of 
death, 

By man's imperishable spiidt (|uelled. 530 
Unto the men who s(*e not as we see 
Futurity was thought, in ancient times, 

To be laid open, and tliev pro])hesied. 

And know we not that from the blind have 
flowed 

The highest, holiest, raptures of the lyre; j 

And wisdom married to immortal verse ? ” ; 

I 

Among the humbler Worthies, at our feet ^ 
Lying insensible to human praise, i 

Love, or i-egret, — whose lineaments woidd 1 
next I 

Have been portrayed, 1 gu(‘ss not; but it ; 

ehaneed ^4o | 

That, near the quiet churchvard where we 
sate, 

A team of horses, with a jionderoiis freight 
Pressing behind, adowri a rugged slope, t 

Whose sharp descent confounded their i 

array, 1 

Came jit that moment, ringing noisily. 


Freedom and hope; but keen, withal, and 
shrewd. 561 

His gestures note, — and hark I his tones of 
voice 

Are all vivacious as his mien and looks.” 

The Pastor answered : “ Y ou have read 
him well. 

Year after year is added to his stqre 
With silent increase: summers, ^winters — 
past. 

Past or to come; yea, boldly might 1 say, 
I'en sununers and ten winttu'S of a space 
That lies beyond life’s ordinary bounds, 
Upon liis sprightly vigour cannot fix 570 
The obligation of an anxious mnid, 

A pride in having, or a fear to lose; 
i*oss(‘Ssed lik(; outskirts of some large 
domain, 

By any tme more thought of than by him 
Who ludds the land in fee, its careless 
lord ! 

Yet is the creatur(‘ rational, endowed 
With foiH‘sight ; hears, too, every sabbath 

The Christian juomise with attentive ear; 
Nor will, 1 trust, the Majesty of Heaven 
Reject th(‘ incense offered up by him, 5.S0 
'riiough of the kind which beasts and birds 
prestmt 

Til grove; or pasture; cheerfulness of soul, 
From trepahation and rcjiining free. 

How many scrupulous worshipjiers fall down 
Upon their knees, and daily homage pay 
Less worthy, h\ss religious even, than his ! 


Here,” said the I’astor, “ do we muse, 
and mourn 

The waste of death; and lo ! the giant oak 
Stretched on his bier — that massy timber 
wain ; 

Nor fail to note the Man who guides the 
team.” 

He was a peasant of the lowest class: 550 
Grey locks profusel}- round his temples himg 
In clustering cuiIs, like ivy, which the bite 
Of winter carmot tliin; the fresh air liKlged 
Within his cheek, as light within a cloud; 
And he returned our greeting with a smile. 
When he had passed, the Solitary spake; 

A Man he seems of cheerful yesterdays 
And confident to-morrows; with a face 
Not worldly-minded, for it bears too much 
Of Natmre’s impress, — gaiety and health, 


This qualified respect, the old Man’s due, 
Is paid without reluctance; but in truth,” 
(Said the good Vicar with a fond half-smile) 
“ I feel at times a motion of despite 590 
Towards one, whose bold contrivances and 
skill. 

As you have seen, bear such conspicuous 
pait 

In worLs of havoc; taking from these vales, 
One after one, their proudest ornaments. 
Full oft his doings leave me to deplore 
Tall ash-tre(‘, sown by winds, by vapours 
nursed, 

In the dry crannies of the pendent rocks; 
Light birch, aloft upon the horizon’s edge, 
A veil of glory for the ascending moon; 
And oak whose roots by noontide dew were 
damped, 600 

And on whose forehead inaccessible 
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The raven lodged in safety. — Many a ship 
Launched into Morecamb-bay to him hath 
owed 

Her strong knee-timbers, and the mast that 
bears 

The loftiest of her pendants; he, from 
park 

Or forest, fetched the enormous axle-tree 
That whirls (how slow itself !) ten thousand 
spindles: 

And the vast engine laboiiruig in the mine, 
Content with meaner prowess, must have 
lacked 

The trunk and body of its marvellous 
strength, 

If his undaunted enterj)rise had failed 
Among tlie mountain coves. 

Y on houseliold fir, 

A guardian planted to feiu'c otl‘ the blast. 

But towering high the roof abovtj, as if 
Its hiimhlo destination were forgot — 

That sycamore, which annually holds 
Within its shade, as in a statcdy tent 
On all sides open to the fanning breeze, 

A grave assemblage, seated while they shear 
The tieece-encumbered flock — the Joyfi’L 
Elm, C70 

Around whose trunk the maidens dance in 
May — 

And the Lord’s Oak — ^vould plead their 
several rights 

In vain, if he w<*re master of their fate; 

His sentence to the axe would doom them i 
all. j 

But, green iji age and lusty as lie is, , 

And promising to kee]) bis hold on earth \ 
Less, as might seem, in ri\alship with men 
Than with tlie forest’s more enduring 
growth. 

His own a])pointed hour will come at la.st; 
And, like the haughty Spoilers of tlu' 
world, i,v 

This keen Destroyer, in his turn, must fall. 

Now from the living pass we once again: 
From Age,” the Priest continued, “ turn 
your thoughts; 

From Age, that often unlamented droj)s, 
And mark that daisied hillock, three spans 
long ! 

— Seven lusty Sons sate daily round the 
board 

Of Gold-rill side; and, when the hope had 
ceased 

Of other progeny, a Daughter then 


Was g^ven, the crowning bounty of the 
whole ; 

And so acknowledged with a tremulous joy 
Felt to the centre of that heavenly calm 641 
With which by nature every mother’s soul 
Is stricken in the moment when her throes 
Arc, ended, and her ears have heard the cry 
Which tells her that a living child is born; 
And she lies conscious, in a blissful rest. 
That the dread storm is weathered by tliem 
' both. 

The Father — him at this unlooked-for 

A bolder transport seizes. From the side 
I Of his bright hearth, and from his open 

j door, 650 

' Day after day tin; gladness is diffused 
T<» all that <'om(;, almost to all that pass; 

' Invited, summoned, to ]>artake the cheer 
! Spread on the uever-empty board, and drink 
I Health and good wishes to his new-born 

, From (Mips rt'phuiished by his joyous hand. 

, — Those s(‘vcn fair brothers variously were 
; moved 

i Eacii by the thoughts best suited to his 
> ears : 

But most of all and with most thankful 
mind 659 

'Phe hoary grandsire felt himself enriched; 
A ha]»piness that ehhed not, but remained 
To till the total measure of his soul ! 

— Frtun the low tenement, his own abode, 
Whittier, as to a little private cell, 

He had withdrawn from bustle, care, and 
noise, 

To spend the sabbath of old age in peace, 
Once every day ht' dnteously repaired 
'Fo roek the cradh* of the slumbering babe: 
For ill that female infant’s name he heard 
; The silent name of his dejiarted wife; 670 
i Heart-stirring music ! hourly hoard that 
, name ; 

1 Full blest he was, * Another Margaret 
Green,* 

Oft did he say, ‘ was come to Gold-rill side.’ 

Oh ' pang imthonght of, as the precious 
1)0011 

Itself had been unlooked-for; oh ! dire 
stroke 

Of desolating anguish for them all ! 

— Just as the Child could totter on the 

floor. 
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And, by some friendly finger’s help up- 
stayed, 

Range round the garden walk, while she 
perchance 

Was catching at some novelty of spring, 680 
Ground-flower, or glossy insect from its 
cell 

Drawn by the sunshine — at that hopeful 
season 

The winds of March, smiting insidiously, 
Raised in the tender passage of the throat 
Viewless obstruction; whence, all imfore- 
warned, 

The household lost their pride and soul's 
delight. 

— But time hath power to soften all re- 
grets, 

And prayer and thought (*an bring to worst 
distress 

Due resigiuitioii. Therefore, though some 
tears ( V; 

Fail not to spring from eitlier Parent’s eve 
Oft as they hear of sorrow like their own. 
Yet this departed Little-oiie, too long 
The iimocent troubler of their quiet, sleeps 
In what may now be called a peaceful bed. 

On a bright day - so calm and bright, it 
seemed 

To us, with our sad sj)irits, heavenlv -fair — 
These mountains echoed to an unknown 
sound ; 

A volle\, thrice repeate<l o’er the Corse* 

Let down into the liollow of that grave. 
Whose shelving sides are red with naked 
moidd. 7fK> 

Ye rains of April, duly wet this earth ! 
Spare, burning sun of midsummer, those 
sods, 

That they may knit together, and therewith 
Our thoughts unite in kindred (piietness ! 
Nor so the Valley shall forget her loss. 
Dear Youth, by young and old alike be- 
loved, 

To me as j>recious as my own! -Green 
herbs 

May creep (I wish that they would softly 
creep) 

Over thy last abode, and we may pass 
Reminded less imperiously of thee; — 710 

The ridge itself may sink into the breast 
Of earth, the great abyss, and be nt) more ; 
Yet shall not thy remembrance leave our 
hearts. 

Thy image disappeax ! 


The Momitain-ash 

No eye can overlook, when ’mid a grove 
Of yet iiufaded trees she lifts her head 
Decked with autumnal berries, that out- 
shine 

Spring’s richest blossoms ; and ye may have 
marked, 

By a brook-side or solitary tarn, 719 

How she her station doth adorn: the pool 
Glows at her feet, and all the gloomy rocks 
Are brighteiKKl round her. In his native 
vale 

Such and so glorious did this Youth appear; 
A sight that kindled pleasure in all hearts 
By his ingenuous beauty, by the gleam 
Of his fair eyes, by his capa(‘ious brow. 

By all th(‘ giaces with which nature’s hand 
Had lavishly arrayed him. As old bards 
Tell in their idh* songs of wandering gods, 
Pan or Aj>ollo, veiled in human form: 7J0 
Yet, lik(‘ the sweet-br(‘athed violet of the 
shad(‘ 

Discovered in their ow'ii des])ite tt> sense 
Of mortals (if such fahles without blame 
May find c]ianee-ni(*ntion on this sacred 
ground ) 

So, thiough a simple rustic garb’s disguise, 
And through flu* imj>«‘diment of rural cares, 
In him revealed a scholar's genius shone; 
And so, not wIioIIn hidd(*n fj'om men’s sight, 
In him the S})ii it of Ji hero w^alked 
Our un])r<*tendiiig valley. — How the quoit 
Whizzed from tlu* Stri]>ling’s arm ! If 
touched by him, 741 

The inglorious foot-ball mountt*d to the 
piti'h 

Of the lark’s flight, — or shaped a rainbow 
curve. 

Aloft, in prospect of the shouting field ! 
The indefatigabh* fox had learned 
To dread his ]>ers(‘verance in the chase. 
With admiration would he lift his eyes 
I'o the wddf*-ruling eagle, and his hand 
Was loth to assault the majesty he loved: 
Else had tht* strongest fastnesses proved 

W'cak 750 

To guard the royal brood. The sailing 
glead. 

The wheeling swallow, and the darting 
sni])e; 

The s}>ortive sea-gull dancing with the 
waves. 

And cautious water-fowl, from distant 
climes. 

Fixed at their seat, the centre of the Mere; 
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Were subject to young Oswald’s steady 
aim, 

And lived by his forbearance. 

From the coast 
Of France a boastful 'Jyrarit hurled his 
threats ; 

Our Country marked the preparation vast 
Of hostile forces ; .and she called — with 
voice 760 

Tliat filled her plains, that re,ached her ut- 
most shores, 

And in reuiot(*st vales was heard — to 
arms ! 

— Then, for the first time, here you might 
have seen 

The sheplifU'd’s grey to marthil scarlet 
changed , 

That dashed uiieouthly through the woods 
and fields. 

Ten hardy Strijdiiigs, all in bright attire, 
And graced with shining weapons, weekly 
marched, 

From this lone valley, to a central spot 
Where, in assembljigc* with the flower .and 
choice 

Of the surrounding district, they might 
learn 770 

'Fhe rudiment.s of war; t<*n — liardy, strong. 
And valiant; but young Oswald, lik(* a 
chief 

And yet a mod(‘st comrade, led them forth 
From their shy solitude, to face the world. 
With a gay contidenee and seemly pride; 
Measuring the soil beneatli their haj)p\ feet 
Like Youths rehiased from labour, and yet 
bound 

To most laborious service, thoiigh to them 
A festival of unencumbered ease; 

The inner spirit k(‘,eping holiday, 7S0 

Like vernal ground to sabbath sunshine left. 

Oft have I marked him, at some leisure 
hour. 

Stretched on the grass, or seated in the 
shade, 

Among his fellows, while an am])le map 
Before their eyes lay carefully outspread. 
From which the gallant teacher would dis- 
(iourse, 

Now pointing this w.ay, .and now that, — 
‘ Here flows,’ 

Thus w(udd he say, ‘ the Rhine, that famous 
stream ! 

Eastw.ard, the Danube toward this inland 
sea, 


A mightier river, winds from realm to 
realm; 79" 

And, like a serpent, shows his glittering 
back 

Bespottcid — with innumerable isles: 

Here reip^is the Russian, there the Turk; 
observe 

His capital city !’ Thence, along a tract 
Of livelier interest to his hoy)es and fears, 
His finger moved, distinguisliing the spots 
WluuH* wide-spr(*ad conflict then most 
fiercely raged; 

Nor left unstigmatized those fatal fields 
On which the sons of mighty (Termany 
Were taught a base submission — ‘Here 
hehr>ld Soo 

A nobler race, the Switzers, and their 
land, 

Vales dt‘t‘per far than these of ours, huge 
woods. 

And mountains white with everlasting 
I siuuv ! ’ 

I — And, surely, he, that sj)ake wdth kindling 
' blow, 

i Was a true patriot, hoj)eful as the best 
I Of that >oung peasantry, who, in our days, 

1 Have fought and perished for Helvetia’s 
1 rights — 

I Ah, not in vain! — or those w'ho, in old 
j time, 

} For work of happier issue, to the side 
I Of T(‘ll came trooping from a thousand 
I huts, 810 

! When he had risen alone ! No braver 

j Voulh 

I Descended from Judean heights, to march 
With righteous .Joshua; nor a})pe.ared in 
arms 

When grove w'^as felled, and altar was cast 

1 down, 

1 And Oideon blew the trumpet, soul-in- 
I flamed, 

j And strong in hatred of idolatry.” 

I 

The Pastor, even as if by these last words 
Raised from his seat within the chosen 
shade, 

Moved toward the grave; — instinctively his 
steps 

We followed; and my voice with joy ex- 
claimed : 820 

“ Power to th(* Oppressors of the world is 
given, 

A might of which they dream not. Oh ! 
the curse. 
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To be the awakener of divinest thoughts, 
Father and founder of exalted deeds; 

And, to whole nations bound in servile 
straits, 

The liberal donor of capacities 
More than heroic ! this to be, nor yet 
Have sense of one connatural wish, nor 
yet 

Deserve the least return of liuman thanks; 
Winning no recom])ense but detully hate s^o 
With pity mixed, astonishment with scorn ! ” 

When this involuntary strain had ceased, 
The Pastor said: So Ih’ovidence is served; 
The fork(?d weapon of the skies can send 
Illumination into deep, dark holds, 

Which the mild sunbeam hath not jmwer 
to phu ce. 

Ye Thrones that have defied remorse, and 
cast 

Pity away, soon shall ye quake with /'ear/ 
For, not unconscious of the mighty debt 
Which to outrageous wrong the sufferer 
owes, S40 

Europe, through all lier habitable bounds, 
Is thirsting for their overt lirow, w1k> yet 
Survive, as pagan tenqjles stood of yore. 
By horror of their iiii[)ious rites, preserved; 
Are still permitted to extend their pride. 
Like cedars on the top of Lebanon 
Darkening the sun. 

Hut le^s inqiatient thoughts, 
And love ‘all hoping and exju'cting all,’ 
This liallowed grave demands, where rests 
in peace 

A humble champion of the bettcu’ cause, 

A Peasant-youth, so call him, tor he asked 
No higher name; in wlioni our country 
showed. 

As in a favourite son, most l)eautiful. 

In spite of vice, and misery, and dis(*ase. 
Spread with tlie s])reading of lier wealthy 
arts, 

England, the anci(‘iit and the free, appeared 
In him to stand before my swimming eyes. 
Unconquerably virtuous and secure. 

— No more of this, lest I offend liis dust: 
Short was his life, and a brief tale i-e- 
mains. 

One day — a summer’s day of annual 
pomp 

And solemn chase — from morn to sultry 
noon 

His steps had followed, fleetest of the fleet. 


The red-deer driven along its native heights 
With cry of hoimd and horn; and, from 
that toil 

Returned with sinews weakened and re- 
laxed, 

This generous Youth, too negligent of self, 
Plunged — ’mid a gay and busy throng con- 
vened 

To wash the fleeces of his Father’s flock — 
Into the chilling flood. Convulsions dire 
Seized him, that self-same night; and 
through the space 87 1 

Of twelv(‘ ensuing days his frame was 
wrenched, 

Till nature restt'd from her work in death. 
To him, thus snatched away, his comrades 
paid 

A soldier’s honours. At his funeral hour 
Bright was tlie sun, the sky a cloudless 
blue — 

A golden lustre slej)t upon the hills; 

And if by chance a stranger, wandering 
I fhere, 

i From some' commanding eminence had 
I looked 

Down on this si)ot, well ph‘ased would he 
hav(‘ seen s8o 

A glittering sp(‘ctach‘; but every face 
Was pallid: seldom hath tliat eye been 
moist 

With tears, that w^ept not then; nor were 
the few% 

; Who from their dwellings came not forth 
j U» join 

j In this sad service, less disturbed than w^e. 

, They start (‘d at the tributary jieal 
i Of instantam ous thunder, wliich announced, 
I'hi-ojigh the still air, the closing of the 
j (li“iv(^; 

j And distant mountains echoed w'ith a sound 
I Of lamentation, never heard before I ” S()o 

The Pastor ceased. — My venerable 
Friend 

Victoriously iq)raised his clear bright eye; 
And, when that eulogy was ended, stood 
Eurapt, as if his imvard sense perceived 
The ])rolongation of some still response. 
Sent by the ancient Soul of this wide land, 
I’lie Spirit of its mountains and its seas, 

Its cities, tem])les, fields, its awful power, 
Its rights and virtues — by that Deity 
Descending, and supporting his pure 

heart 900 

With patriotic confidence and joy. 
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And, at the last of those memorial words, 
The pininp^ Solitary turned aside; 

Whether through manly instinct to conceal 
Tender emotions spreading from the heart 
To his worn cheek; or witli uneasy shame 
For those cold humours of habitual sjdeen 
That, fondly seeking in dis])rais(‘, of man 
Solace and self-excuse, had sometimes 
urged 

To self-abuse a not ineloquent tongue. <,io 
““ Right toward the sacred Edifice his steps 
Had been directed; and we saw him now 
Intent upon a monuni(‘ntal stone, I 

Whose uncouth form was grafted on the | 
wall, 

Or rather seemed to have grown into the 
side 

Of the rude pil<s as oft-tini(‘s trunks of 
trees, 

Where nature works in wild and craggy 
S}>ots, 

Are seen incor])orate with the living rock — 
To endure for a_\e. The Vicar, taking note 
Of his eniploynient, with a <‘ourteous 
smile gio 

Exclaimed — 

“The sagest Anthiuariau’s eye 
That task would foil;” then, letting fall his 
voice I 

While he advanced, thus s})ake: “ Tradi- ' 
tion tells j 

That, in Eliza’s golden days, a Knight 
Came on a war-horse sumjduously attired, 
And fixed his home in this seipu'stered 
vail*. 

’T is left untold if hei e he first drew breath, I 
Or as a st ranger reached this deep recess, 
Unknowing and unknown. A ])leasing 
thought 

I sometimes entertain, that haply bound 930 
To Scotland’s csourt in service of his Queen, 
Or sent on mission to some north(*rn (’hief 
Of England’s realm, this vale he might 
have seen 

With transient observation; and thence 
caught 

An image fair, which, brightening in his 
soul 

When joy of war and pride of chivalry 
Languished beneath accumulated years. 

Had i)owcr to draw him from the world, 
resolved 

To make that paradise his chosen home 
To which his peaceful fancy oft had 
turned. 940 
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Vague thoughts are these; but, if belief 
may rest 

Upon unwritten story fondly traced 
From sire to son, in this obscure retreat 
The Knight arrived, with spear and sliield, 
and borne 

U])on a Charger gorgeously bedecked 
With broidcred hou.sings. And the lofty 
Steed — 

Ilis sole coinj):inion, and his faithful friend, 
Whom he, in gratitude, let loose to range 
In fertile pastures — was beheld with eyes 
I Of admiration and delightful awe, 950 

I By those untravelled Dalesmen. With less 
pridi*. 

Yet free from touch of envious discontent, 
They saw a mansion at his bidding rise, 
Like a bright star, amid the lowly band 
Of their rude homesteads. Here the 
Warrior dwelt; 

And, in that mansion, children of his own, 
Or kindred, gathered roimd him. As a 
tree 

That falls and disappears, the house is 
gone; 

And, through inqu'ovidence or want of love 
For ancient worth and honourable things, 960 
The sp(‘ar and shield are vanished, which 
the Knight 

Hung in his rustic hall. One ivied arch 
Mys(‘lf liave s(*eij, a gateway, last remains 
Of that foundatiim in domestic care 
Raised bv his hands. And now no trace is 
left 

Of the mild-hearted Champion, save this 
stone, 

Faithless memorial ! and his family name 
Borne by yon clustering cottages, that 
sprang 

From out the ruins of his stately lodge: 
I'liese, and the name and title at full 
length, — 970 

.^ir ?HfrcO 'Jtthinc, with apj)ropriate woixis 
Accom])anied, still extant, in a wreath 
Or posy, girding round the several fronts 
Of three clear-sounding and harmonious 
bells, 

That in the steeple hang, his pious gift.” 

So fails, so languishes, grows dim, and 
dies,” 

'Fhc grey-haired Wanderer pensively ex- 
claimed, 

“ All that this world is proud of. From 
their spheres 
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The stars of human glory are cast down; 
Perish the roses and the flowers of kings, 
Princes, and emperors, and the crowns and 
palms 981 

Of all the mighty, withered and consumed ! 
Nor is ]»ower given to lowliest innocence 
Long to protect her owm. The man him- 
self 

Departs; and soon is spent the line of 
those 

Who, in the bodily image, in the mind, 

In heart or soul, in station or pursuit, 

Did most resemble him. Degrees and 
ranks. 

Fraternities and orders — heaping liigh 
New wealth upon the burthen oi‘ the old, 900 
And placing trust in privilege contirmed 
And re-conlirmed - are scofl'ed at with a 
smile 

Of greedy foretaste, from the seend stand 
Of Desolation, aimed: to slow decline 
These yitdd, and these to sudden over- 
throw : 

Their virtue, service*, happiness, and state 
Expire; and nature’s jdeasant robe of 
green, 

Humanity’s ajipointcd shioud, enwraps 
Their monuments and tlu*ir memory. The 
vast Frame 

Of social nature changes evermore iron | 
Her organs and her members, with decay 
Restless, and restless generation, powers 
And functions dying and produced at 
need, — 

And by this law the iniglit y wliole subsists: j 
With an a.scent and progrt'ss in the main; i 
Yet, oh ! how disproport ioned to tlie h<>j>es | 
And expectations of self-flattering minds ! 

The courteous Knight, whose bones are 
here interred, 

Lived in an age cons])icuous as our own 
For strife and ferment in the minds of 
men; kmo 

Whence alteration in the forms of things, 
Various and vast. A memorable ag<* ! 
Which did to him assign a pensive lot — 

To linger ’mid the last of those bright 
clouds 

That, on tlie steady brc(‘ze of honour, 
sailed 

In long procession calm and beautiful. 

He who had seen his own bright order 
fade, 

And its devotion gradually decline. 


(Whih* war, relinquishing the lance and 
shield. 

Her ternjier changed, and bowed to other 
laws) 1020 

Had also witnessed, in his morn of life, 
That violent commotion, which o’erthrew, 
In town and city and sequestered glen, 
Altar, and cross, and church of solemn 
roof, 

An<l old religious house — pile after pile; 
And shook tlu'ir tenants out into the fields. 
Like wild beasts without home ! Their hour 
was come; 

Rut why no softening thought of grati- 
tude, 

No just riineinbraiice, scruple, or wise 
doubt ? 

Renevoleiu'c is mild; nor borrows help, 1030 
Save at worst nei‘d, from bold impetuous 
force, 

Fitliest allied to anger and revenge. 

Rut llunian-kind re joiees in tlu* might 
Of mutability; and airy hopes, 

Dancing around hi'r, hinder and disturb 
1 Those meditations of the soul that feed 
I I'he retrosjiectivt* virtues. Festive songs 
Rreak from the maddened nations at tlie 
sight 

Of snd(l(‘n ov(*rthrow; and eold neglect 
Is the sure eonse({ueuce of slow decay. 1040 

Even,” said the Wanderer, “ as that 
courteous Knight, 

Ikuind by hi'> vow' to labour for redress 
Of all who siitVer wrong, and to enact 
Ry sw'ord and lance the. law of gentleness, 
(If 1 may venturi* of myself to speak, 
Trusting that not incongruously I blend 
Low things with lofty) 1 too sball be 
doomed 

"I'o outlive* the kindly use and fair esteem 
Of the poor calling which my youth em- 
braced 

With 110 unwuirthy i)rospect. But enough; 
— Thoughts (*rowd upon me — and ’t were 
.seemlier now 10^ r 

To stop, and yiidd our gracious Teacher 
thanks 

For the pathetic rei'.ords which his voice 
Hath 1 h*t*(* delivered; words of heartfelt 
truth, 

Tending to patience when affliction strikes; 
To hope aiul love; to confident repose 
111 God; and reverence for the dust of 
Man.” 
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BOOK EIGHTH 

THK PARSONAGE 

ARGUMENT 

Pastor’s apolog’y and apprehensions that he 
might liave detained Ins A uditoi-s too long, witli 
the Pastor's invitation to his house — Solitary 
disinclined to comply — Rail ic;s the Wanderer — 
And playfully draws a comparison between his 
itinerant profession and that of the Kniglit- 
errant — Which leads to Wanderer's giving an ' 
account of changes in the Country from the • 
manufacturing spirit — Favourable effects — ! 
I'he other side of the picture, and chiedy as it j 
has alfecit'd the Immhler <*lasses — Wamlorer ; 
asserts the hollowness of all national grandeur if 
iiiiHiipported by moral worth — Physical science 
unable to support itscdf — Lamentations over 
an excess of rnamifactiiring industry among the 
liiimhler ('lasses of Societv — Picture of a 
Child employed in a (a>tton-mill — Ignorance 
and degTadati(m of Children among the agri- 
cultural Population reviewed — ('oiiversation 
broken olf by a renewed Invitation from tin* 
Pastor — Path leading to liis House — Its ap- j 
pearance described — His Daug liter — liis 1 
Wife — His Son (a Boy) enters with his (kmi- ! 
panioii — Their happy apjiearance — 'fhe Wan- 
derer how affected by the sight of them. 

The ixiiisivc Sceptic of the lonely vale 
To those acknowledgments subscribed his 
own. 

With a sedate <*omplianc(‘, wliieli the Priest 
Failed not to notice, inl\ pleased, and 
said: — 

“ If ye, by whom invited I began 
Those narratives of calm and humble life, ! 
Be satisfied, ’tis well, — the end is gained; | 
And, in return for sympathy bestowed 1 
And pitient listening, thanks ae<u*pt from j 
me. 

— Life, death, oteriiity ! momentous thenu's 
Are they --- and might demand a seraph's 
tongue, 1 1 

Wer(^ they not ecjiial to their own support; 
And therefore no ineomjieteiice of mine 
Could do them wioiig. d'he universal 
forms 

Of liumaii nature, in a, spot like this. 

Present themselves at once to all men’s 
view: 

Ye wished for act and eireumstaiice, tliat 
make 

The individual known and understood; 

And such as my best judgment could se- 
lect 
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From what the place afforded, have been 
given; 20 

Though apprehensions crossed me that my 
zeal 

To his might well be likened, who unlocks 
A cabinet stored with gems and pictures — 
cli'aws 

His treasures forth, solitdtiiig regard 
To this, and this, as worthier than the last, 
Till the spt*etator, who awhile was ])leased 
More than the exhibitor himself, becomes 
Weary and faint, and longs to be released. 

— Ihii let us hence ! my dwelling is in 

sight, 

And there — ” 

At this the Solitary slirunk 
With backward will; but, wanting not ad- 
dress 3 1 

I Thai inwai’d motion to disguise, he said 
I 'i'o his (k>mpatriot, smiling as lie spake; 

— “ The peaceable remains of this good 

j Knight 

W'ould be disturbed, 1 fear, with wrathful 
scorn, 

If eonsciousnoss eoiild reach him where he 
lies 

That one, albeit of these degeiu'rate times, 
l)e]>lori]ig changys past, or dreading change 
For(\set‘ii, had dared to eoujde, even in 
thought, 

I The fine vocation of tin* sword and lanee 40 
j With the gross aims and body-hending toil 
I ( )f a poor brotherhood who walk the earth 
Pitied, and, where tliey are not known, 
des])ised. 

Yet, In the good Knight’s leave, the two 
estates 

Are graced with some resemblance. Errant 

tllOS(‘, 

Exiles and wandei’crs — and the like are 
these; 

Who, with tlieir burthen, traverse hill and 
<lale. 

Carrying relief for nature’s simple wants. 

— What tlumgh no higher recompense be 

sought 

Than honest maintenance, by irksome toil 50 
Full oft procured, yet may they claim re- 
.speet, 

Among tli(^ intelligent, for what this course 
Enables them to be and to perform. 

I Tlieir tardy stejis give leisure to observe, 
j While solitude permits the mind to feed; 

I Instructs, and promtits her to supply defects 
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By the division of her inward self 
For grateful converse: and to these poor 
men 

Nature (I but repeat your favourite boast) 

Is bountiful — go wheresoe’er they may ; (.0 
Kind nature’s various wealth is all tlieir own. 
Versed in the eharaeters of men; and bound, 
By ties of daily intei*est, to maintain 
Conciliatory imumers and smooth spt;eeh; 
Such have been, and still are in their degree, 
Examjdes cfKca(*ious to retine 
Rude intercourse; apt agents to exj)el, 

By importation of unlooked-for arts, 
Barbarian torpor, and blind ])rejudice; 
Raising, through just gradatit^n, savage life 
To rustic, and the rustic to urban<‘. 71 

— Within their moving magazines is lodged 
Power that comes forth to (piicken and ex- 
alt 

Affections seated in the mother’s breast. 

And in the lover's fancy; and to feed 
The sober sympathies of long-tried friends. 

— By these Itinerants, as (*x]HU*ienct*d m<*n, 
Counsel is given; (*ontcntion tht*y appease 
With gentle language; in remotest wilds, 
Tears wipe away, and ])leasant tidings 

bring; s<. 

Could the proud quest of chivalry do more? ” j 

“ Happy,” rejoined the Wanderer, “ they j 
who gain j 

A panegyric from your generous tongue ! j 

But, if to these Wayfarei’s once jiertained | 
Aught of romantic interest, it is gone. \ 

Their purer service, in this realm at h'ast, j 
Is past for ever. — An inventive Age j 

Has wrought, if not with sp«‘ed of magic, 1 
yet ■ 

To most strange issues. I have lived to 
mark 

A new and unforeseen creation rise yo 

From out the labours of a peaceful iaind 
Wielding her potent enginery to frame 
And to produce, with a])petite as keen 
As that of war, which rests not night or day. 
Industrious to destroy ! With fruitless 
pains 

Might one like me now visit many a tract 
Which, in his youth, he trod, and trod again, 

A lone jwidestrian with a scanty freight, 
Wished-for, or welcome, wheres(»e’er he 
came — 

Among the tenantry of thorpe and vill; 100 
Or straggling burgh, of ancient cliarter 
proud. 


And dignified by battlements and towers 
Of some stern castle, mouldering on the 
brow 

Of a green hill or bank of rugged stream. 
The foot-path faintly marked, the horse- 
track wild. 

And formidable length of plashy lane, 
(Prized avenues cr(^ others had been shaped 
Or easier links comu'cting place with place) 

I Have vanished — swallowed up by stately 
roads 

Easy and bold, that penetrate the gloom no 
Of Britain’s farthest glens. The Earth has 
lent 

Her waters, Air her breezes; and the sail 
Of tradic glides with ceaseless intercourse, 
Olisteiiing along flu* low and woody dale; 
Or, in its progn^ss, on the lofty side. 

Of some bart‘ hill, with wonder kenned from 


IMeanwhile, at social Industry’s com- 
mand. 

How (piick, how^ vast an increase ! From 
tbt‘ gt;rm 

Of some poor hamlet, rapidly produced 
Here a huge town, continiu»us and compact. 
Hiding the face of earth for leagues — and 
thcr(‘, 121 

Wh<‘re not a habitation stood before, 
Abodes of men irregularly massed 
Like tret‘s in forests, - - spread through 
spacious tracts, 

O’er whicli the smoke of unremitting fires 
Hangs permanent, and plentiful as wreaths 
Of vapour glittering in the morning sun. 
And, wheresoe’er the traveller turns his 
ste[)s. 

He s«*es tla‘ barren wilderness erased, 

Or disapj)earing; triumph that prochiiins 130 
How miKih tilt* mild Direedress of the plough 
Owes to alliance with tliese new-born arts ! 
— Hence is the wide sea peopled, — hence 
the shores 

Of Britain are resorted to by ships 
Freighted from every climate of the world 
With the world’s choicest produce. Hence 
that sum 

Of keels that rest within her crowded ports, 
Or ride at anchor in hc»r sounds and bays; 
That animating sp<*(dacle of sails 
That, through her inland regions, to and 
fro 140 

Pass with the respirations of the tide. 
Perpetual, multitudinous ! Finally, 
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II(mce a dread arm of floating power, a voice 
Of thmider daunting those who would ap- 
proacli 

With hostile pur|K)ses the blessed Isle, 
Truth’s consecrated i*esi deuce, the seat 
Impregnable of Liberty and Peace. 

And yet, O hjippy Pastor of a flock 
Faithfully watched, and, by that loving care 
And Heaven’s good providence, preserved 
from taint ! 150 

With jrou 1 grieve, when on tlu‘ darker side 
Of this great changes I look; and there be- 
hold 

Such outrage doiui to nature as coiupels 
The indignant power to justify herself; 

Yea, to avenge her violated rights, 

For Kiigland’s bane. — When soothing dark- 
ness spreads 

O’er hill and vale,” the Waiuhu'er thus ex- 
j)ressed 

His recollections, and the punet iial stars, 
While all things else are gathering to their 
liomes. 

Advance, and in the Armament of heaven cw. 
Glitter — hut undisturhing, undisturbed; 

As if their silent com pan s were charged 
With jieaceful admonitions for the heart 
Of all-beholding Man, earth’s thoughtful 
lord; 

Then, in full man\ a region, once like this 
Tin* assured domain of calm simplicity 
And pensive quiet, an unnatural light 
Prepared for never-resting Labour’s eyes 
Ureaks from a many-windowed fabric huge; 1 
And at the appointed hour a bell is heard — j 
Of harsher import than the curfew-knoll 171 
That spake the I^orman Compieror’s stern 
behest 

A local summons to unceasing toil ! 
Disgorged are now the ministers of day; j 
And, as they issue from tin* illumined pile, 
A fresh band meets them, at the crowded 
door — 

And ill the courts — and where the rumbling 
stream, 

That turns the multitude of dizzy wheels. 
Glares, like a troubled spirit, in its bed 
Among the rocks below. Men, maidens, 
youths, I So 

Mother and little cdiildren, boys and girls. 
Enter, and each the wonted task resumes 
Within this temple, where is offered up 
To Gain, the master idol of the realm. 
Perpetual sacrifice. Even thus of old 


Our ancestors, within the still domain 
Of vast cathedral or conventual church, 
Theii’ vigils kept; where tapers day and 
night 

On the dim altar burned continually, 

111 token that the House was evennore 190 
Watching to God. Religious men were 
they; 

Nor would their i*eason, tutored to aspii*e 
Above this transitory world, allow 
Tliat tlici'c should jiass a moment of the 
year, 

When in their land the Almighty’s service 
ceased. 

j Triumph who will in these profaner rites 
1 Which we, ca generation self -extolled, 
i As zealously perform ! 1 cannot share 

I Ills proud comjditceney : — yet do I exult, 
i Casting restu'vc away, exult to see 20c 

I An intidh'ctuul mastery exercised 
I O'er the blind elements; a purpose given, 

A persev(‘raiu*c fed; almost a soul 
Imparted — to brute matter. I rejoice, 
Measuring tlio force of tliose gigantic 
powers 

That, by the thinking mind, have been com- 
pt'lled 

To s(*rvc the will of feeble-bodied Man. 

For with tlu* sense of admiration blends 
Tin* animating hope that time may come 
When, streng’then(‘d, yet not dazzled, by 
the might 210 

Of this dominion over nature gained. 

Men of all lands shall exercise the same 
Tn due proportion to their country’s need; 
Learning, though late, that all true glory 
rt‘sts, 

All praist*, all safety, and all happiness. 
Upon the moral law. Egyptian Thebes, 
Tyre, by the margin of tlie sounding Avaves, 
Palmyra, central in the desert, fell; 

And the Arts died by which tliey had been 
raised. 

- (kill Archimedes from his buried tomb 
Upon the grave of vanished Syracuse, 221 
And feelingly the Sage shall make report 
How insecure, liow baseless in itself, 

Is the Philosophy whose sway depends 
On mere material instruments; — how weak 
Those arts, and high inventions, if uii- 
propped 

By vii*tue. — He, sighing with pensive 

^ief, 

Amid his calm abstnictioiis, would admit 
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That not the slender privilege is theirs 
To save themselves from blank forgetful- 
ness ! ” 230 

When from the Wanderer’s lips these 
words had fallen, 

1 said, “ And, did in truth those vaunted 
Arts 

Possess such ])rivilege, how could we escape 
Sadness and keen regret, we who revere. 
And would preserve as things above all 
price. 

The old domestic morals of the land. 

Her simple manners, and the stable worth 
That dignified and cheered a low estate ? 

Oh ! where is now the character of }>eace, 
Sobriety, and order, and chaste love, 

And honest dealing, and untainted speech. 
And pure goofl-will, and hospitable t'heta*; 
That made the very thought of country- 
life 

A thought of refuges for a mind detained 
Reluctantly amid the bustling crowd ? 
Where now the beauty of the sabbath k(‘pt 
With conscientious reverence, as a day 
By the almighty Lawgiver prououiu'ed 
Holy and blest ? and where the winning 
grace 

Of all the lighter ornaments attached .’so , 
To time and season, as the year rolled i 
round ? ” 

‘‘ Fled ! ” was the Wanderer’s passionate 1 
response, 

“ Fled utterly ! or only to be traced 
In a few fortunate retreats like this; 

Which I behold witli trembling, when J 
think 

What lamentable change, a year — a 
month — 

May bring; that brook converting as it j 
runs 

Into an instrument of deadly bane 
For those, who, yet imtempted to forsak<; 
The simple occupations of their sires, 26c. 
Drink the pure water of its innocent stream 
With lip almost as pure. — Domestic bliss 
(Or call it comfort, by a humbler name,) 
How art thou blighted for the poor Man’s 
heart ! 

Lo ! in such neighbourhood, from morn to 
eve. 

The habitations empty ! or ])erchance 
The Mother left alone, — no helping hand 
To rock the cradle of her peevish babe; 


No daughters round her, busy at the 
wheel, 

Or in dispatch of each day’s little growth 
Of household occupation; 110 nice arts 271 
Of needle-work; no bustle at the fire, 
Where once the dinner was prepared with 
pride; 

Nothing to speed the day, or cheer the 
mind; 

Nothing to praise, to teach, or to com- 
mand ! 

I'he Father, if perchance he still retain 
His old eni])loMiients, goes to field or 
wood, 

No longer led or followed by the Sons; 
Idlers iiercbance they were, — but in his 
sight; 

Breathing i rt sli air, and treading the green 
earth: aSo 

’'Fill their short holiday of childhood 
c(‘ascd, 

X(‘’er to return ! That birthright now' is 
lost. 

Kconomists will tell you tluit the State 
Thrives by the forfeiture — unfeeling 
thought, 

And false as monstrous ! (\an the mother 
thrive 

By the destruction of her innocent sons 
In whom a ju’cniature necessity 
Bl<K‘ks Old the forms of nature, precou- 
suines 

The reason, famishes the heart, shuts up 
The infant Being in itself, and makes 290 
Its ver’Y spring a season of decay ! 

The lot is wretched, the condition sad, 
Whether a pining discontent survive, 

And thirst for change; or habit hath siil)- 
dned 

The soul de]ir(*st, de jected — even to love 
Of her close tasks, and long eaj)tivity. 

Oh, banish far such wisdom as condemns 
A native Briton to these inward chains, 
Fi.xed in his soul, so early and so deep; 
Without his own consent, or knowledge, 
fixed ! 300 

He is a slav(i to whom release comes not. 
And cannot come. The boy, where’er lie 
turns, 

Is still a prisoner; when the wind is up 
Among the clouds, and roars through the 
ancient woods; 

Or when the sun is shining in the east, 
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Quiet and calm. Behold him — in the 
school 

Of his attainments ? no; but with the air 
Fanning his temples imder heaven’s blue 
arch. 

His raiment, whitened o’er with cotton- 
flakes 

Or locks of wool, announces whence he 
comes. 3*0 

Creeping his gait and cowering, his lip 
pale. 

His respiration quick and audible; 

And K(?arcely could 3^)11 fancy that a gleam 
Could break from out those languid e>’es, 
or a blush 

Mantle upon his (dieek. Is this the form, 
Is that the countcnanct*, and siich the pt)rt. 
Of no mean Being ? One who should be 
(dothed 

With (iignity befitting his proud ho}>e; 

Who, in bis veiy childhood, shoidd ap])ear 
Sul)Iiiu(‘ from present i)urity and joy 1 32a 

The limbs increase; but liberty of mind 
Is gom‘ for evc'r; an<l tliis organic frame. 

So joyful in its motions, is becoino 
Dull, to the j<»y of her own motions dead; 
And even the touch, so exquisitidy poured 
Through the whole body, with a languid 
will 

Performs its functions; randv competent 
"i’o impress a vivid feiding on the mind 
Of what there is delightful in the breeze. 
The gentle visitations of the sun, 330 

Or lapse of licjuid element — by hand. 

Or foot, or lip, in summer’s warmth — per- 
ceived. 

— Can hope look forwai*d to a manhood 
raised 

On such foundations ? ” 

“ Hope is none for him ! ’’ 
The pale Recluse indignantl> exclaimed. 
And tens of thousands suffer wrong as 
deep. 

Yet be it asked, in justii'c to our age. 

If there were not, before thos(‘ arts aji- 
poared, 

These structures rose, commingling old and 
yomig. 

And unripe sex with sex, for mutual taint; 
If there were not, fhefiy in our far-famed 
Isle, 34* 

Multitudes, who from infancy had breathed 
Air unimprisoned, and liad lived at large; 
Yet walked beneath the sun, in human 
shape, 


As abject, as degraded ? At this day. 

Who shall enumerate the crazy huts 
And tottering hovels, whence do i.ssue forth 
A ragged Offspring, with their upright hair 
Crowned like the image of fantastic Fear; 
Or wearing, (shall we say ?) in that white 
growth 350 

An ill-ad justcid turban, for defence 
Or lierceuess, wreathed around their sun- 
burnt brows, 

B3' savage Nature ? Shrivelled are their 
li])s, 

Naked, and coloured like the soil, the feet 
On wdiich they stand; as if thereby they 
drew' 

Some nourishment, as trees do by their 
roots. 

From (‘arth, the common mother of us all. 
Figure and mien, complexion and attire, 

Are h‘agued to strike, dismay; but out- 
sti'ctchcd liand 

And whining voice* denote them supplicants 
For tlie h‘ast boon that pity can bestow. 3^0 
Such on the breast of darksome heaths 
arc* found ; 

And with tlicir ])arcnt.s occupy the skirts 
Of furze-clad commons; such are born and 
r(‘ared 

At the mine’s mouth under impending 
rot'ks; 

Or dw'ell in i hambers of some natural cave; 
Or where their ancestors erected huts. 

For tin* convenit*uce of unlawful gain, 

In forest purlieus; and the like are bred. 
All Kngland throng'll, where nooks and 
slips of ground 370 

Purloined, in times less jealous than our 
own, 

From tin* green margin of the public way, 

A rc'sidcuce afford them, ’mid the bloom 
And gaiety of cultivated lields. 

Such (we will hope the lowest in the scale) 
Do I remember oft-times to have seen 
’Mid Buxton’s dreary heights. In earnest 
w'jvtcb, 

Till the swdft vehicle apjiroach, they stand; 
Th(‘ii, following closcl} with the cloud of 
dust. 

An uncouth feat exhibit, and are gone 380 
Heels over head, like tumblers on a stage. 
— U]> from the ground thej'’ snatch the 
copper coin, 

And, on the freight of merry passengers 
Fixing a steady eye, maintain their speed; 
And spill — and pant — and overhead again,, 
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Wild pm'suivants ! until their breath is lost, 
Or bounty tires — and every face, that 
smiled 

Encouragement, hath ceased to look thiit 
way. 

— But, like the vagrants of the gipsy tribe, 

These, bred to little pleasure in them- 
selves, 3')o 

Are profitless to others. 

Turn Ave then 

To Britons born and bred within the pale 
Of civil polity, and early trained 
To earn, by wholesome labour in the held, 
The brea(l they eat. A sample should 1 
give 

Of what this stock hath long produced to 
enrich 

The tender age of life, ye would exclaim, 

* Is this the whistling plough-boy whose 
shrill notes 

Impart new gladness to tlie morning air ! " 
Forgive me if I venture to suspect i .. 
That many, sweet to hear of in soft vers's 
Are of no finer frame. Stiff are his joiiit>; 
Beneath a cumbrous frock, tliat to tin* knees 
Invests the thriving churl, his legs a]>i.)ear, 
Fellows to those that lustily u])lield 
The w'ooden stools foi* everlasting ust‘, 
Whereon our fathers sate. And mark his j 
brow 

Under whose shaggy cano])y are set 
Two eyes — not dim, but of a healthy 
stare — 

Wide, sluggish, blank, and ignorant, and 
strange ~ 

Proclaiming boldly that they never drew 
A look or motion of intelligence 
From infant-conning of tlie (’brist-cross- 
row. 

Or puzzling through a ])rimer, liiu* by liiu‘, 
Till j>erfect mastery crown the j)aiiis at 
last. 

— What kindly warmth from touch of 

fostering hand, i 

What ptmetrating ]>owHjr of sun or breeze, 
Shall e’er dissolve the crust wher<;in his 
soul 

Sleeps, like a caterpillar sheathed in ice ? 
This torpor is no ])itiable work 420 

Of modern ingenuity; no town 
Nor crowded city can be f axed with aught 
Of sottish vice or desperate breach of 
law, 

To which (and who can tell where or how 
soon ?) 


He may be roused. This Boy the fields 
produce : 

His spade and hoe, mattock and glittering 
scythe, 

The carter’s whip that on his shoulder rests 
In air high-towering witli a boorish pomp. 
The sceptre of his sway; liis country’s 
name, 

Her equal riglits, licr churches and her 
schools — 430 

What June they done for him? And, let 
me ask, 

For tens of thousands miiiiformed as he ? 

In brief, av hat liberty of mind is here ? ” 

lliis ardent sally ])leased the mild good 
Man, 

To Avhom tbc ap]>eal couched in its closing 
words 

Was pointedly addressed; and to the 
tJkouglits 

i 'riiat, in assent or t>p])osiii(>n, rose 
I Within his mind, he seemed prepared to 

i Prompt \ifferanc»>; but the Vicar interposed 
I With invitation urgently renewed. 440 

— W(‘ followed, taking as he led, a path 
Along a liedge of Jiollies dark and tall, 
Whos(‘ H(‘xile boughs U)\v bending with a 

weight 

Of leafy s]>ray, eoneeale<l the stems and 
roots 

That gave them nourishment. When frosty 
winds 

Howl from the north, what kindly warmth, 
methought, 

Is here — Iiow grateful tliis imj)ervious 
screen ! 

— Not sliap(‘d by simple wearing of the 

foot 

On rural business ])assing to and fro 
Was the commodious walk; a careful 
band 450 

Had marked the line, and strewn its sur- 
face o’er 

With pure cerulean gravel, from the heiglits 
Fetched by a neighbouring brook. — Across 
the vale 

The stat(dy fence accompanied our steps; 
And thus the pathway, by perennial green 
(luarded and graced, seemed fashioned to 
unite, 

As by a beautiful yet solemn chain, 

The Pastor’s mansion with the house of 
prayej-. 
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Like imafje of solemnity, conjoined 
With feminine alhireinent soft and fair, 4^0 
I'lie mansion’s self displayed ; — a reverend 
pile 

With bold projections and recesses deep; 
Shadowy, y(*t j^ay and lij^litsoiiie as it stood 
Fronting the noontide sun. W e paused to 1 
admire 

The pillared porch, elalmrately embossed; | 
The low wide windows with tlu-ir mull ions | 
old; 

The cornice, ritddy frett<‘d, of grey stone; j 
And that smooth slope from which th(‘ , 
dwelling ros(‘, i 

Hy beds and ]»anks Arcaidiau of gay llowers ' 
And Howering shrubs, protected and i 
adorned: .r/** | 

Profusion bright ! and ever\ llowau’ assum- j 
hig 

A more than natural vividness of hiu‘, 

From unatfect(‘d contrast with the gloom 
Of sober cypress, and the darker foil 
Of yew, in wdiich survived some traces, 
heri‘ 

Not unbecoming, of grotes(jue device 
And uncouth fancy. From behind the roof 
Rose th(i slim ash and massy sycamore, 
Blending their diverse foliag<' with the 
green 

Of ivy, nourishing and thick, that <‘las]>ed 
The huge round chimneys, harbour of 
delight 4^1 

For wren and redbreast, — where the> sit 
and sing 

Their slender ditties w hen the trees are ]>are. 
Nor must 1 leave untouched (the picture 
else 

Were incom])lete) a reli<]uc of old times 
Happily spared, a little (rot hie niche 
Of nicest workmanship; that once had held 
The scidptui’cd imagi* of some patron-saint. 
Or of the blessed Virgin, hM>king down 
On all who entered tlu>s(‘ religious doors. 4Q0 

But lo ! where from the rocky ganlen- 
rnount 

Crowned by its anti(jue surnmer-hou.se — 
descends, 

Light as the silver fawn, a radiant Oirl; 

For she hath ret ognised h(*r honoured 
friend. 

The Wanderer ever welcome ! A prompt 
kiss 

The gladsome Child bestows at his request; 
And, up the flowery lawn as we advance. 


Hangs on the old Man with a happy look. 
And with a pretty restless hand of love. 

W e enter — by the Lady of the place 500 
Cordially greeted. Graceful was her port: 
A lofty stature undepres.sed by time, 

Whos(‘ visitation had not wholly sparc'd 
The liner lineann;nts of form and face; 

To that complexion brought which prudence 
trusts in 

And wisdom loves. — But when a stately 

.shi]> 

Sails in smooth wu;ather by th(i placid coast 
On homeward voyage, what — if wind and 
wave, 

And hardship nnd«*rgone in various eliines. 
Have caused her to abate the vii-gin pride, 
And that full trim of iiit'xperieiieed hope 511 
M'ith wiiicli she left her haven — not for 

this, 

Should the sun strike her, and the impartial 
breeze 

Play on her streamers, fails .she to assume 
Brightm*ss .'ind touching beauty of her own, 
'That charm all eyes. So bright, so fair, 
aj>]>earcd 

This goodly Matron, shining in tlu‘ beams 
Of uncx])et'ted ])leasm*c.— Soon the board 
Was spread, and wa‘ partook a ])lain repast. 

IIcr(‘, resting in cool shelter, w^e be- 
guiled 520 

'Fbe mid-da\ liours w ith desidtory talk; 
Fianii trivial themes to general argument 
Passing, as ae(*ident or frinev led, 

Or courtesy pn^serihed. VVhile question 
ros(‘ 

And answer llowed, tiu* fetters of reserve 
Dropping from i‘verv miiwl, the Solitary 
I Resumed the manners of his hai)pier days; 

I And in the various conversation bore 
A willing, nsiv, at times, a forw^ard part; 
Yet with the grace of one wdio in the 
world 530 

Had learned the art of pleasing, and had 
now 

Oeeasitai given him to display his .skill, 
l-})on tlie stedfast ’vantage-ground of truth. 
He gazed, with admiratitni unsuppressed, 
Upon the landscape of the suii-bright vale, 
Set'll, from the shady room in which we 
.sate, 

III softened perspective; and more than 
oiiee 

Praised the eonsunimate harmony serene 
Of gravity and elegance, diffused 
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Around the mansion and its whole do- 
main; 540 

Not, doubtless, without help of female taste 
And female care. — “A blessed lot is yours ! ” 
The words escaped his lip, with a tender 

Breathed over them: but suddenly the door 
Flew open, and a pair of lusty Boys 
Appeart'd, confusion checking' their deliglit. 
— Not brothers they in feature or attire*, 

But fond coiupaiiions, so I guessed, in lii^ld. 
And by tlie river’s margin — whence they 
come. 

Keen anglers with unusual spoil elated. 550 
One bears a willow-paiinier on bis back, ^ 
The boy of plainer garb, wliOvSe blush siir- j 
vives 

More deeply tinged. Twin might tin* otlu'r 
be 

To that fair girl who from the gard<m-mounl 
Boimded: — triumphant ciitr\ this for liim ! 
Between his hands ho holds a smooth blue 
stone, 

On whose capacious surface see out.s]>r(*ad 
Large store of gleaming crimson-spotted 
trouts; 

Ranged side b\ side, and Ic'ssseniiig b\ 
degr<‘es 

Up to the dwarf that tops the j>iimacle. ^ o 
UjK)!! the board he lays the sk\-blue ston<* 
With its rich freight; their number lie pro- 
claims; 

Tells from what pool the noble'‘sl had been 
dragged; 

And where the very monarch of tlie brook, 
After long struggle, bad escayied at last - 
Stealing alternately at them and us 
(As doth his comrade too) a look of pride. 
And, verily, the silent creatur(*s made 
A splendid sight, together thus exposed; 
Dead — hut not sullied or deformed by 
death, S7« 

That seemed to ])ity what he <*ould not spare. 

But oh, the animation in the mien 
Of those two boys ! yea in the V(‘ry word.s 
With which the young narrator was in- 
spired. 

When, SIS onr questions led, he told at large 
Of that day’s prowess ! 1 liin might I com- 

pare, 

His looks, tones, gestures, eagcir ehxjuence, 
To a bold brook that splits for bett(*r speed. 
And at the self-same moment, works its way 
Through many ehannels, ever and anon 580 


Parted and re-united; his compeer 
To the still lake, whose stillness is to sight 
As beautiful — as grateful to the mind. 

— But to what object shall the lovely Girl 
Be likened ? She whose coiintenance and 
air 

Unite the graceful qualities of both, 

Kveii as she shares the pridt* and joy of 
both. 

My grt*y-]iairt*d Friend was moved; his 
vivid eye 

Glistened with ieiiderness; his mind, I 
knew , 

W as full; and had, I doubted not, re- 
turned, 

U]>on this impulse, to the theme — erewhile 
Ahru]>tl\ hi‘()k(‘n otV. The ruddy hoys 
Withdrew, mi summons to tlieir "W'dl-earned 
meal ; 

AikI He to whom all tonguc‘s resigned 
their rights 

With willingness, to whom tlu" geiieml ear 
LisU'iKMl with rt‘adim* ])atieiic«* than to 
strain 

Of music, lute 01 har}>, a long delight 
That ceased not when his voiei* had eiia.scd 

— as ( )n(‘ 

W ho from truth's central point seroiudy 
view's 

The comjiass of his arguiiient — began 
Mildl\, and with a (dear and steady tone. 


i;()()K NINTH 

OF I'llH WAXDKRKR, AM) 
AN i.VFNINt. VLsIJ' '10 d HK LARK 

AKCil'MFNT 

W’andcrer a.sscrts that an active principle 
! pervades the Ibiiversc, its noblest seat the 
, IniTiiaii soul — H(>w lively this principle ia in 
1 Ohiblliood — Hence the delight in old Age of 
looking back upon Childhood — The dignity, 
powors. Jind ]>rivileg«’8 of Age asserted — d'hese 
not to be looked for gene^*ally but under a just 
goveriimeut — Right of a buiuan Creature to 
be exempt from being considered as a mere 
Instrument — The condition of iiiultiiiides de- 
plored — Former conversation recurred to, and 
the Wanderer’s opinions set in a clearer light 

— Truth placed within reach of the humblest 

— Equality — Happy state of the two Boys 
again adverted to — Earnest wish expressed for 
a System of National Education established 
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univerBally by Government — Glorious effects 
of this foretold — Walk to the Lake — Grand 
spectacle from the side of a hill — Address of 
Priest to the Supreme Beiiif:;’ — In the course 
of which he contrasts with anci<^nt Barbarism 
the present appearance of the seeno before him 
— The change ascribed to Christianity — 
Apostrophe to his flock, living and dead — 
Gratitude to the Almig-hty — Ueturn over the 
Lake — Partings with the Solitary — Under 
what circumstances. 

“To every Korin of being is assigned,” 
Thus calmly spake the V(Ui(*i‘abI<‘ Nage, 
“All active Prineiple; ~ howe’er reiiiovevl 
From sense and oliservation, it subsists 
In all tilings, in all natures; in the st.ars 
Of aznn* heaven, the uiieuduriiig elouds. 

In Hower and tree', in evmy pebljly stone 
That paves the brooks, the stationar\ rooks, 
The moving watiu’s, and tlu* invisible air. 
Whatt‘’or exists hath pi*(>]>ertit‘S 1 hat spread 
Beyond itself, eoininunieaiing good, u 
A simple Idessing, or with e\il mixed; 
Sjnrit that knows no insulated sjxd, 

I\o chasm, no solitude; from link to link 
It eireulates, the Soul of all IIh‘ worlds. 
This is th(‘ freedom of the universe; 
Unfolded still tin* un)re, more \ IsiliU*, 

The more we know ; and yet is rev<*reneed 
least , 

And least resjuaded in tin* human Mind, 

Its most apparent honn*. 'I’lie food of hope 
Is meditateil a<‘tion; robbed of this 
Her sole siijijiort, she languishes and dies. 
We perisli also; for we hva* by Iiope 
And by <h'sin*; we see by the ghul light 
And bri'athe tin* swe(*t air of futnril\ ; 

And so we live, or (dse wa* have no life. 
To-inorrow' — nay perehanee this v<*rN hour 
(For every moment hath its own to-mor- 
row !) 

Those blooming Boys, whose hearts are 
almost si(*k 

With present triumph, wall he sure to find 
A field before tln*m freshened wdth the dew^ 
Of other expectiitions ; — in whieli eonrst* 
Their happy year sjiins roninl. Tin* youth 
obeys 

A like glad impulse; and so moves the man 
*Mid all his ap]n*ehensions, cares, and 
fears, - - 

Or so he ought to move. Ah ! why in age 
Do we rcveid so fondly to the walks 
Of childhood — but that there the Soul dis- 
cerns 


The dear memorial footsteps miimpaii’ed 
Of her own native vigour; thence can hear 
Keverberations; and a choral song, 41 
Commingling w ith the incense that ascends, 
Undaunted, toward the imperishable 
lieaveiis, 

From her own lonel\ altar ? 

Do not think 

That gofsl and wdse ever wdll be allowed, 
Tliongli streiij^h d(a*a\, to breathe in such 
(‘State 

As shall divide them wholly from the stir 
Of hopeful nature. Rightly is it said 
'I'liat Nlan d(*set*nds mta the Valk of year.s; 
^'t‘t have I Ihouglit tliat we might also 
speak, 50 

And not pr(‘snm])tuonsly, I trust, of Age, 
As of a final Kmink.nc'K; thongli bare 
In asjKH't and foibidding, yet a point 
On which *t is not impossible to sit 
. In awful sovereignty; a place of powt^r, 

A throiK*, that may be likened unto bis, 
Who, in some placid da> of summer, looks 
Down from a mountain-top, — sa\ one of 
tliose 

High p»*aks, that bound the vale where 
now* we arc*. 

Faint, and diniinis]u*d to the gazing eye, f>o 
Fon‘st an. I field, and hill and dale appear, 
With all the shapes over their surface 
s])read : 

But, w'hib* the gross and visible frame of 
things 

Reliii<(nishes its liold upon the sense, 

Yea almost on tin* Mind h(*rself, and seems 
All niisubstantialized, — how* loud the 
\ oii*e 

Of w'ati‘rs, w'itl» invigorated peal 
From the full river in the vale below*, 
A.seending ! For on that sn])erior lieiglit 
Who sits, is di.^eneunlbered from tlie press 
Of near obstruetion>, luid is privileged 71 
'Uo breatlu* in solitude, above the host 
Of ever-bumming in.seets, ’mid thin air 
That suits not them. The murmur (d the 
leaves 

Many and idle, visits not his ear: 

This he is freed from, and from thousand 
notes 

I (Not less niieeasing, not less vain than 
these,) 

By which tin* finer passages of sense 
, Are occupied; and the Soul, that would in- 
cline 

I To listen, is prevented or deterred. So 
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And may it not be hoped, that, placed by 
age 

In like removal, tranquil though severe, 

We are not so removed for utter loss; 

But for some favour, suited to our need ? 
What more than that the severing should 
confer 

Fresh jwwer to commune with the invisible 
W'orld, 

And hear the mighty stream of ttuideiicy 
Uttering, for elevation of our thought, 

A clear sonorous voice, inainlible 

To the vast multitude; whose' doom it is <»o 

To run the giddy round of vain delight. 

Or fret and labour on the Plain below. 

But, if to such sublime ascent the hopes 
Of Man may rise, as to a welcome close 
And termination t)f his mortal course; 

Them only can such hope inspiie whose 
minds 

Have not Ix'en starved by absolute negle<*t ; 
Nor bodies crushed by unremitting toil; 

To W'hom kind Nature, therefore, mu} af- 
ford 

Proof of the saci'ed love she bears for all; 
Whose birthright Reas(in, therefore, ma\ 
ensure. loi 

For me, consulting what T feel within 
In times when most exist(‘nce with herself 
Is satisfied, 1 cannot but believe, 

That, far as kindly Nature hath free 
scope 

And Reason^s sway predominatt's; even so 
far, 

Country, society, and time its(*lf, 

That saps the individual’s bodily frame, 

And lays the generations low in dust, 

Do, by the almighty Ruler’s grace, par- 
take Ml 

Of one maternal sj>irit, bringing forth 
And cherishing with ever-constant love, 

That tires not, nor betrays. Our life is 
turned . 

Out of her cour.s(‘, wherever man is ma<le ^ 
An offering, or a sacrifice, a t<iol 
Or implement, a passive' thing e'lnployed 
As a brute mean, without attknowledginent 
Of common right or interest in the end ; 

Used or abu.sed, as selfishness may prompt, 
Say, what can follow for a rational soul 120 
Perverted thus, but weakness in all good, 
And strength in evil ? Hence an after-call 
For chastisement, and custody, and bonds. 
And oft-times Death, avenger of the past, 1 


And the sole guardian in whose hands we 
dare 

Entrust the future. — Not for these sad is- 
sues 

W as Man created; hut to obey the law 
Of life, and hope, and action. And ’t is 
known 

I'luit when we stand uj»ou our native soil, 
I’lU'lbowcd by such objects as oppress 130 
Our active powers, those powers themselves 
iM'Come 

Strong to subvert our noxious qualities: 
They swt'('p dLstemper from the busy day, 
And make the c'lialit'e of the big round 
yt'ar 

Run o’er with gladness; wluuiee the Being 
moves 

111 Ix^auty through the world; and all who 
see 

Blesr> him, n'joii iiig in his neighbourhood.” 

“Then,” said the Solitary, “by what 
force' 

Of language shall a feeling heart express 
IJf*r .sorrow for that multitude iii whom 140 
We look for Iicaltb from seeds that have 
been sown 

111 sickiu'ss, and for increase in a power 
That works but bv e.xtinction ? On them- 
selves 

They caniiul lean, nor turn to their own 
hearts 

To know wlijit they must do; their wisdom 
is 

To look into the eyes of others, thenee 
To he instructed what they must avoid; 

Or rather, let us say, how least observed, 
How with most (piict and most silent 
deatli, 

Wilh the least taint and injury to the air 150 
Tlie opjuessor breathes, their human form 
iliviuc, 

And their immortal .soul, may waste away.” 

Th<* Sug(‘ !•(' joined, “ I thank you — you 
have spared 

My voi<U5 the utterance of a keen regret, 

A wide compassion whie.h with you 1 share. 
When, heretofore, I placed before your 
sight 

A Litile-oue, subjected to the arts 
Of modern ingenuity, and made 
The senseless member of a vast machine, 
Serving ns doth a spindle or a wheel; 160 
Think not, that, pitying limi, J could forget 
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The rustic Boy, who walks the fields, im- 
tAught; 

The slave of ignorance, and oft of want, 

And miserable hunger. Much, too much, 

Of this unhappy lot, in early youth 
We both have witnessed, lot which 1 my- 
sclf 

Shared, though in mild and merciful de- 
gree : 

Yet was tlie mind to hindrances <*x]>osed, 
Tlirough whi(‘h I strugghid, not without 
distress 

And sometimes injury, like a lamb en- 
thrall(‘d 17^ 

’Mid thorns and hramhh‘s; or a bird that 
hr(‘aks 

Tlirough a strong net, and mounts upon the 
wind, 

Though witli her plumes impaired. If 
tlu‘y, whose souls 

Should open \\hilt‘ thi^N range the richer 
fields 

Of merry England, are obstructed less 
By indigence, their ignoraiiec* is lud less. 

Nor less to be de[dored- For wlm can 
doubt 

That t(ms of thousands at this day e.xist 
Such as the lun you paint<*d, lineal heirs 
Of those who once were \assals of her soil. 
Following its fortun(‘S like the bt‘asts or 
tr(*es iM 

Which it sustained. But no one takes d(‘- 

In this o]>pre.ssion ; none ari* proud of it; 

It heaVvS no sounding name, nor ever bon*; 

A standing grievance, an indigenous vict* 

Of every country under heaven. My | 
thoughts 1 

Were turned to evils that are new and ' 
chosen, 1 

A bondage lurking under shaiK* of gotKl, - ! 

Arts, in tlu‘inselves beneficent and kind, j 
But all too fondly followt*d and too far; — I 
To victims, which the merciful can sec 1 ,i 
Nor think that they are victims- turned 
to wrongs. 

By women, who have children of their i 
own, 

Bcludd without compassion, y<‘a with 
pniisc* ! 

I spake of mischief hv the wisi* diffused 
With gladncvss, thinking that the inoi‘e it 
spr(‘iuls 

The healthier, the securer, we become; 
Delusion which a moment may destroy ! 


Lastly, I mourned for those whom I had 
seen 

Corrupted and cast down, on favoured 
groimd, 00 

Where circumstance and nature had com- 
bined 

I'o sheltt'r irmocenc'c, and cherish love; 
Who, hut for this intrusion, would have 
lived, 

I’ossesscd of licalfh, and strength, and 
pf^ace of mind; 

Thus would have lived, or never have been 
horn. 

j Alas ! what differs more than man from 
i man ! 

1 And wheiiei' that dilference ? whence hut 
i from himself ? 

I For see the universal Race endow'ed 
I With the same iquight form ! — The sun is 
j fixed, 

I And the infinite magnifieenee of heaven 210 
j Fixed, within reach of every human eye; 

1 The sleepless ocean murmurs for all ears; 
f 'riie vernal fii‘ld infuses fresh delight 
j Into all h(*arts. Throughout the world of 
! sens(*, 

I Even as an obj(‘ct is sublime or fair, 

i 'riiat object is laid o]Mm to the view 
Without r(*serve or M*il; and as a power 
Is salntaiy, or an intluence sweet. 

Are each and all cnabl(‘d to [K‘rceivc 
'riuit power, that intluence, by impartial 
law’. 220 

(lifts nobler arc voueb.safed alike to all; 
Reason, and, with that reason, smiles and 
tears; 

Imagination, freedom in the will; 
Consi*ienc<’ to guid(* and cheek; and death 
to be 

Foretast(‘d, immortality conceived 
By all, — a blissful immortality, 

To them w’hose holiiu'ss on earth shall make 
The Spirit ('apable of heaven, assured. 
Strangt', then, nor less than monstrous, 
might, be deemed 

The failure, if the Almighty, to this ]H>int 230 
Liberal and nndistingiiisbiug, should hide 
'Hie excellence of moral (jujilities 
From common understanding; leaving 
truth 

I And virtue, diffic ult, ahstrnse, and dark; 

I Hard to he* wa>n, and only by a few; 
Strange, should lie deal herein with nice 
respects, 
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And frustrate all the rest ! Believe it not: 
The primal duties shine aloft — like stars; 
The charities that soothe, and heal, and 
bless, 

Are scattered at the feet of Man — like 
tloweis. 240 

The generous inclination, the just rule, 
Kind wishes, and good actions, and pure 
tlioughts — 

No mystery is here ! Here is no boon 
For high — yet not for low; for proudly 
graced — 

Yet not for meek of lu'art. The smoke 
ascends 

To heaven as lightly from tlic cottage hearth 
As from the haughtiest j)alace. lie, whose 
sold 

Ponders this true equality, may walk 
The fields of eartli with gratitude and hope; 
Yet, in that meditation, will he find 250 
Motive to sadder grief, as we hav<‘ foniul; 
Lamenting anci(*iit virtues overthrown. 

And for the injustice grieving, tliat hath 
made 

So wide a difference between man and man. 

Then let us ratln*r fix our gladdeiu'd 
tlioughts 

UjKin the brighter scene. How blest that 
pair 

Of blooming Boys (whom we beheld evmi 
now) 

Blest in tlieir several and their common 
lot ! 

A few short hours f)f each returning day 
The thriving ]>risoner.s of their village 
school : 

And thence let loose, to s(‘ek their pleasant 
homes 

Or range the grassy lawn in vacancy: 

To breathe and to be ha[>py, run and shout, 
Idle, — but no delay, no barm, no loss; 

For every genial jxiwcr of luiaven and 
eai*tli, 

Through all the seasons of the changeful 
year, 

Obsequiously doth take upon bersedf 
To labour for them; bringing (*a<*h in turn 
The tribute of enjoyment, knowledge, 
health, 

Beauty, or strength ! Sucdi privilege is 
theirs, 270 

Granted alike in the outset of their course 
To both; and, if tliat partnership must 
cease, 


I giaeve not,” to the E^astor here he turned, 
“ Much as I glory in that child of yours, 
Repine not for his cottage-comrade, whom 
Belike no higher destiny awaits 
Than the old hereditary wish fulfilled; 

'I'hc wish for liberty to live — content 
With what H (‘a veil giants, and die — in 
peace of mind, 

W ithin tlie bosom of his native vale. 

At least, whatever fate the noon of life 
Reserves for either, sure it is that both 
Have been permitted to enjoy tlie dawn; 
WbetluT regard(‘d as a joeuiid time, 

That in itself may terminate, or lead 
In <‘(mrs<‘ of nature to a sober eve. 

Both have been fairly dealt witli; looking 
back 

Th(‘v will tilloiv that jiistie(‘ has in them 
Been shown. alik(‘ to body and to mind.” 

He paiis<‘d, as if revolving in his soul ^^yo 
Some wt‘ighty matter; then, with fervent 
vuiee 

And an impassioned majesty, exelaimed — 

“ <) for tlu* eoiuing of that glorious time 
When, ]>ri/ing Knowledge as her noblest 
\vt‘aUh 

And best protection, this imperial Realm, 
While sIk* <‘xacts allegiance, shall admit 
An obligation, on her part, to teach 
Them who are horn to serve her and obey; 
Binding herself h\ statnti* to secure 
For all the ehihlreii whom her soil maintains 
The rudiments of h'tters, and inform 301 
I’lie iniml with moral and religious truth, 
Both understood and jnaetised, — so that 
noiH*, 

However d(‘stitute, he left to dro(q> 

By timely enlture unsustained; or run 
Into a wild disordm-; or he forced 
To drudge through a weary life without the 
hel]> 

Of intellectual inqdements and tools; 

A .savage horde among the civilised, 

A .servule hand among Die lordly free ! 310 

This saer(‘d right, the lisping babe pro- 
claims 

To he inherent in him, by Heaven’s will, 
For the protection of his innocenee; 

And the rude hoy — who, liaving overpast 
''File siidess age, by conscience is enrolled, 
Yet mutinously knits his angry brow, 

And lifts his wilful hand on misehief bent, 
Or turns the godlike faculty of S{ieech 
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To impious use — by process indirect 
Declares bis due, while he makes known 
his need. 320 

— This sacred right is fruitlessly aii- 

nouuccul, 

This universal plea in vain addressed, 

To eyes and ears of pai*ents who themselves 
Did, in the time of their iieetissity, 

Urge it in vain; and, therefore, like a 
prayer 

That from the humblest floor ascends to 
heaven. 

It mounts to meet tin; State’s ])ar(*iital ear; , 
Who, if indeed she own a moth(‘r’s heart, ’ 
And be not most unf«*(‘lingly devoid i 

Of gratitude to Providem*e, will grant 330 
The uiKjuestionable good - which, ICngland, 
saf(‘ 

From interference of <‘xternal force, 

May grant at leisiin*; without risk incurred 
That what in wisdom for lu'rsclf she doth, 
Others shall e’er be abb' to undo. 1 

Look ! and behold, from Cal}>e's sun- | 
huriit cliffs , 

'I’o the flat margin of tin* Baltic sea, j 

Loiig-revereucc<l titles cast away as weeds; 
Laws ovt*rturned ; and territory s]ilit, i 

Like fields of ice rent by the ]»olar wind, 

And forced to join in less obnoxious shapt's 
Which, ere they gain eonsisteiiee, by a gust ' 
Of the same breath are shattiued and de- 
stroyed. 

Meantime tlie sovereigntv of these fair 
Isles 

Remains entire and indivisible: 

And, if that ignorance wen* removed, which ! 
breeds 

Within the <*ompass of their sevt‘ral sliores ; 
Dark discontent, or loud eommotion, each 
Might still ])rescrvc the beautiful re|M)se ; 
Of heavenly bodies shining in their spheres. ' 

— I'he discijdine of slavery is unknown 351 

Among us, — hence the more do we require j 
The diseijiline of virtue; order else j 

(hiiinot subsist, iior eoufidenei*, nor pi'ace. I 
Thus, duties rising out of good j)osst*st, 

And prudent caution net*dful to avert 
liup«*nding evil, ec^nally require 
That the whole peoj)le shouhl be taught and 
tmined. 

So shall licentiousness and black n*solve 
Be rooted out, and virtuous habits take sco 
Their place; and genuine piety descend, 

Like an inheritance, from age to age. 
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With such foundations laid, avaunt the 
fear 

Of numbers crowded on their native soil, 

To the prevention of all liealtMul growth 
Through mutual injury ! Rather in the law 
Of increase and the mandate from above 
Rejoice ! — and ye liave special cause for 

j‘>y- 

— For, as the (*lement of air affords 

An easy jiassage to the inilustrious bees 370 
Fraught with their burthens; and a way as 
smootli 

For those ordained to take their sounding 
flight 

From the thronged liive, and settle where 
th(‘y list 

In frcjsh ai^orles — - tlu'ir labour to renew'; 

So tin* whle wat(‘rs, ojieii to the [low’er, 

The will, the instincts, and a[)j)ointcd needs 
Of Britain, do invite her to cast off 
Her sw’arms, and in siiecession send them 
forth; 

Bound to establish new eommunities 
On every shore whose aspect favours hope 
( )r hold adventurt*; jiromising to skill 381 
And }»erse\eraiice their deserved reward. 

Yes,” he continued, kindling as he 
s]>ake, 

“ Change wide, and deep, and silently per- 
formed. 

This I.and shall witness; and as days roll 
on. 

Earth’s univ(*rsal fiame shall feel the effect; 
Even till the siualh'st hahitahle rock, 
Beaten by lonely billows, hear the songs 
Of humanised st)ci(*ty; and bloom 
With civil arts, fliat shall breathe forth 
tla'ir fragrance, 3,)o 

A grateful tribute to all-ruling Heaven. 
From culture, uiiexelusively bestowed 
On Albion's noble Race in fre(‘dom born, 
K\]>eet th(‘s(* mighty issues: from the pains 
And faithful care of uiiainhitious schools 
InstriK'tiug simple childhood's ready ear: 
’I'heuct* look for these magiiifieent results ! 

— Vast the eireumferouee of hope — and 

ye 

Are at its centre, British Lawgivers; 

Ah ! slecj) not there in shame ! Shall 
Wisdom's voice 400 

From out the bosom of these troubled times 
Re}H*at the dictates of her calmer mind. 
And shall the venerable halls ye till 
Refuse to echo the subliuie deci'ee ? 
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Trust not to partial care a general good; 
Transfer not to futurity a work 
Of urgent need. — Your Country must com- 
jdete 

Her glorious destiny. Regin even now, 
Now, wlieii oppression, like the Egyptian 
plaguti 

Of diirkness, stretched o’er guilty Europe, 
makes 410 

The brightness more eoiispieuoiis that in- 
vests 

7 'he happy Island where ye think an<l act; 
Now, when dcstruetion is a ju’iiiu* pursuit, 
Show to the wretched nations for what 
end 

The powers of civil polity were given.*’ 

Abruptly here, but with a graceful air, 
The Sage broke otf. No .s(K)ner had he 
ceased 

Than, looking forth, the gentle Lady .said, 

** Behold the shades of aftt'rnoon have fallen 
Upon this liowery .slop<‘; jind see — be- 
yond — 42 • 

The silvery lake is streaked with placid 
Idue; 

As if preparing for the ])eaee of (‘veiling. 
How temptingly the land.sca]H* shinc'' ! 
The air 

Breathes invitation; easy is the walk 
To the lake’s margin, where a boat lies 
moored 

Under a shelt<*riiig tree.” — Upon thi.s hint 
We rose together; all were pleased; but 
most 

The beauteous girl, whose cheek was flushed 
with joy. 

Light as a sunbeam glides along the hills 
Shevani.shed — eager to iinjiart the scheme 
To her loved brotlier and his shy compe(*r. 
— Now was there bustle iji the Vicar’s 
house 4^- 

And earnest prcjiaration. — Forth we went, 
And down the vale along tin* streamlet’s 
edfffi 

Pursued our way, a broken company, 

Mute or conversing, single or in ])air.s. 

Thus having reached a bridge, that over- 
arched 

The hasty rivulet where it lay beealm<*d 
In a deep pool, by ha])j>y chance we saw 
A twofold image; on a grassy bank 410 
A snow-white rain, and in the crystal HockI 
Another and the same ! Most Ix^autifiil, 
On the green turf, with his imjKirial front 


Shaggy and bold, and wreathed horns su- 
jierb, 

The breathing creature stood ; a.s beautiful, 
Beneath him, showed his shadowy counter- 
part. 

Each had his glowing moiuitains, each his 
sky, 

And eacli st‘emed centre of his own fair 
world : 

Antipodes iineon.seious of each other, 449 
Yet, ill jiartition, with their several spheres, 
Blended in jierft^.et stillness, to oiir sight ! 

“ Ah ! what a pity were it to disiicrse, 

Or to disturb, so fair a spectacle, 

And yet a breath can do it ! ” 

’Fluvse few words 
Idle Lady whispered, while we stood and 
gazed 

(lathered togeth(‘r, all in still delight, 

Not without awe. Thence passing on, she 
said 

In lik(‘ low voice to my parti('ular ear, 

“ I love to licar that elo(ju(‘nt old Man 
Pour forth liis nuMlitations, and descant 4f>o 
On human life from infancy to age. 

How ])ure liis spirit ! in wlial vivid lines 
Hi.^ mind gives hack the various forms of 
(bbigs, 

(‘aught in th<‘ir fairest, happiest, attitude 1 
Whih* li(‘ i> speaking, I have power to see 
Even as he se(‘>; hut when his voice hath 
eeaMsl, 

Then, with a sigh, sometimes I feel, as now, 
d'hat eomhiiiat ions so .serene and bright 
(’annot he lasting in a world like ours, 
Wliose high(‘st heauty, heautiful as it is, 470 
Like tlint reflected in yon (piii’t pool, 

Se(‘ins hilt a ilceting sunbeam’s gift, whose 
peace, 

Th<‘ sufferance ordy of a breatli of air ! ” 

More had slu' said — hut sportive shouts 
were heard 

Sent from tin* jocund hearts of those two 

Rips, 

Who, hearing eaidi a basket on Ids arm, 
Down the greem field came tripping after 
ns. 

With caution we embarked; and now the 
jiair 

For proud(‘r H(‘rviee were addresi; but each, 
Wishful to leave an ojienmg for my choice. 
Dropped the light oar his eager hand had 
seized. 4S1 
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Thanks given for that becoming courtesy, 
Their place I took — and for a grateful 
office 

Pregnant with recollections of the time 
When, on thy bosom, spacious Winder- 
mere ! 

A Youth, I practised tliis <leliglitful art; 
Tossed on the waves alone, or ’mid a crew 
Of joyous comrades. Soon as the reedy 
marge 

Was chuired, I di])i>ed, with arms accord- 
ant, oars 

Free from obstruction; and the boat ad- 
vanctid 4</ • 

Through crystal water, smoothly as a liawk, 
That, dis(‘iitang]ed from the shady boughs 
Of some tliick wood, Iku* place of covert, 
<*h*aves 

With correspondent wings tin* abyss of air. 

— “ Observe,” the Vii-ar said, “ yon rocky 

isle 

With birch-trees fringed; my hand shall 
guide the ludm. 

While thith(‘rward wti shape our course; or 
while 

We seek that other, on the western shore; 
Where tin' hare columns of those lofly tir.s, 
SupjMU'ting gracefully a mass\ dome so.. 
Of sombre foliag(‘, seem to imitatt* 

A (irecian temj)lc rising fi*om the Deep.” 

‘‘ Turn where we ma} said 1 , “ we eau- 
not err 

In this delicious region.” - - Dulturcsl slopes, 
Wild traets of for(*st-gronnd, and scattered 
grovi's. 

And mountains bare, or clothe<l with an- 
eient w«)ods, 

Surrounded ns; and, as wa* held our way 
Along the level of the glassy Hood, 

They ctaised not to surround us; change of 
plate 

From kindred features diverseh tMunhined, 
Producing change of beauty c'vtM- new. «;»» 

- • Ah ! that such beauty, varying in the 

liglit 

Of living nature, cannot be portraytal 
Py words, nor by the }>eiicirs silent skill; 
But is the property of biiu alone 
Who hath beheld it, noted it with care. 

And in his mind recorded it with love ! 
Suffice it, therefore, if the rural Muse 
Vouchsafe sweet inHutuice, while her Poet 
s])eaks 

Of trivial occupations >vell devised, 520 


And unsought iileasures springing up by 
cbaiice ; 

As if some friendly Genius had ordained 
That, as the day thus far had been enriched 
By acquisition of sincere delight, 

The same should he continued to its close. 

One spirit animating old and young, 

A gipsy-fini w e kindled on the shore 
Of the fair Isle with birch-trees fringed — 
and tliere, 

Merrily seated in a ring, ]>artook 
A (ihoiec re])iist — served by our young 
coiiipiuiitnis 5j[o 

With rival earnestness and kindred glee. 
Launched from our liands the smooth stone 
skimmed the lake; 

With shouts we raised the echoes: — stiller 
j sounds 

j 'I'he lovely Girl supplied — a sim])le song. 
Whose low tones reached not to the distant 
rocks 

'To he r(‘peate(l thence, but genth' sank 
Into our ln‘arts; and charmed the peaceful 
Hood. 

Ra|)5iciously w'(‘ gathered How'ery spoils 
Fixnn laml and w'atc*r; lilies of each hue — 
Golden and white, that float upon the 
j wa\(‘s, 5,0 

I And court the wind; and leaves of that shy 
})lant, 

(Her Howtos were shed) the lily of the 
vale, 

'riiat loves tlu‘ ground, and from the sun 
withholds 

Her ]>cnsivt‘ l)eaut\ ; from the breeze her 
sw oets. 

Such ]>r(>duct, and sucli pastime, did the 
]»lace 

' And season yitdd; but, as we re embarked, 
lycaving, in (juest of t>ther scenes, the shore 
Of that wild spot, the Stditary said 
In a low voice, yet earelcNS who might hear, 
“ 'Fhe tir(\ that burned so brightly to our 
wish, S50 

Where is it now ? — Deserted on the 
beach 

Dying, or dt*ad ! Nor shall the fanning 
breeze 

IL'vivc its ashes. What care we for this, 
Who.se ends are gained ? Behold an em- 
blem here 

Of one day’s pleasure, and all mortal joys ! 
And, in this unpremeditated slight 
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Of that which is no longer needed, see 

The coninion course of human gratitude ! ” 

This plaintive note disturbed not the re- 
pose 

Of the still evening. Right across the 
lake 5fHi 

Om* pinnace moves; then, (*oasting creek 
and bay, 

Glades we behold, and into tliickets peep, 

Where couch the spotted deer; or raised 
our eyes 

To shaggy steeps on \\liieh the careless 
goat 

Browsed bv the si<le of dashing watiM-falls; 

^Viid thus the bark, meandering with the 
shore, 

Pursued her voyagi*, till a natural pier 

Of jutting rock invited us to land. 


BOOK IX 

Of the blue firmament — aloft, and wide: 
And nndtitudes of little floating clouds, 
Tlirougli their ethereal textjire pierced — 
I ere we, 

I Who .saw, of change were conscious — had 
I becomt^ 

I Vivid as tire*; clouds separately poised, — 

I Iimuiiierable multitude of forms (v.,t 

j ScatteriMi through half the circle of the 

! i 

j And giving back, and shedding each on 
t‘acb, 

' With prodigal comnniiiion, the bright hues 
Whii'li from the uiiaj>]:>arent fount of glory 
' They lia<l imbibed, and e(‘a.sed not to re- 

; eeive. 

I '^riiat A\liieb (be heavens displayed, the 

i liquid deep 

; Kej)eated; but witli unity sublime ! 
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Alert to follow as the Pastor led, 

We cloinb a green bilbs side; and, as we 
clomb, .^7u 

The Valley, opening out her bosom, gave 
Fair prospect, int<‘recpted less and le.ss, 

O^er the flat meadows and indented eoast 
Of the smooth lake, in eom})ass seen: — 
far off, 

And yet conspicuous, sto(»d the old Church- 
tower, 

In majesty ])residing over fields 
And habitations seemingly preserved 
From all intrusion of the restless world 
By ro<*ks impassable and mountains huge. 

Soft heath this elevated S])ot sujiplied, rSu 
And ehtiice of inoss-elad stones, whereon 
we couched 

Or sate reclined; adiniriiig ([ui(‘tly 
The general aspect of the s<‘ene; but each 
Not seldom over anxious to make known 
His own discoveries; or to favouriU‘ j»oints 
Directing notice, merely from a wish 
To impaH a joy, im})erfeet while unsbansl. j 
That rapturous moment never shall 1 forget 
When these particular interests wort* ef- 
faced 

From every mind ! — Alr(;ady bad the siin. 
Sinking with less than ordinary state, 
Attained his western bound; but Kiys of 
light — 

Now suddenly diverging from the orb 
Retired behind the mountain tops or veiled 
By the dense air — shot upwards to the 
crown 


While from the grassy mountain’s o]>en 
side 

We ga/ed, in silence hiishtul, witJi eyes in- 
tent (>iO 

On tlie r(‘ful”ent s]K'ctaele, diffused 
'riirough earth, sky, watei', and all visible 
space, 

The I’riest in holy transpoH thus ex- 
claimed: 

“ Kterual S])irit ! universal G(»d ! 

Power inaeeessihh* to human thought, 

Sa\e b\ dt‘grees and steps which thou hast 
deigiu‘d 

To furnish; for this effluence of thyself, 

'I'o the infirmity of mortal sense 
\'ourhsah*d; this local transitory typo 
Of thy paternal splendours, and the pomp 
Of thost* who fill thy eoui'is in highe.st 
hea\eu, 

The ratliant (’heruhim ; — accept the thanks 
Which we, thy liumble (Teaturos, hen* con- 
\eued, 

Presume to ofler; we, who — from the 
hr(*ast 

Of tlie frail e.arth, permitted to behold 
The faint relleetions only of tliy face — 

Are yet exaH(‘d, and in soul adore ! 

Snell as they are who in thy presence .stand 
Unsullieil, ineorruptihle, and drink 
Imjierishahh* majesty streamed forth 630 
From thy emjiyreal throrn*, the elect of 
(‘arth 

Shall he — divested at the appointed hour 
Of all dishonour, cleansed from mortal 
stain. 
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— Accomplish, then, their number; and 

conclude 

Time's weary course ! Or if, by thy decree, 
The consummation that will come by 
stealth 

Be yet far distant, let thy Word prevail, 

Oh ! let tliy Word prevail, to take away 
The stmg of human naturii. Spread the law. 
As it is written in thy holy book, f.40 

Throuf;hout all lands; let every nation hear 
Tlie hi<;h btdiest, and every lit art ol«‘y; 

Both for the love of purity, and lio]>e 
Which it affords, to such as do tli\ will 
And persevere in ^ood, that they shall rise. 
To have a neai'er vi(‘W of thee, in lieaveii. 

— Father of gfot)d ! this prayer in bount\ 

grant, ‘ j 

In nieri'v gniiit it, to tliy wretclicd sous. i 
Then, not till then, shall persecution cease, 1 
And cruel wars e\pir(‘. 'Fhe way is | 
mark<*d, I 

The f^iiide appointed, and tiie ransom ])aid. j 
Alas ! tlie nations, m ho of \ore ret'cised j 
ThcvSe tidiiifxs5 and in (’hristian temples 
meet 

'Fhe sacred trutii to knowled"«', linger still ; 
Preferring bonds and darkness to a state 
Of holy fr(‘ed<nn, hy redeeminj^ love 
Proffered to all, while yet on t‘arth d(*- 
taiiuHl, 

So fare the niaiiy ; and the thoughtful few. 
Who in the anguish of their souls bewail 
This din? perverseness, cannot cluiose but 
ask, 'it«o 

Slmll it eudure ? Shall enmity and strife, 
Falsehootl and guile, be left to sow their 
seed ; 

And the kind never |>i*rish ? Is tin* hope 
Fallaeiou>, or shall righteoiisne.ss obtain 
A jH*ficeabU* dominion, widt‘ as earth. 

And neVr to fail ? Shall that blest day 
arrive 

When they, whose ehoiee or lot it is to dw'ell 
In crowded cities, without fear shall live 
Studious <^f mutual beindit ; and he, 

Whom iVIorn awakens, among dews and 
flowers f.70 

Of every elinn*, to till Iho lonely field, 

Be happy in himself ? — Tin* law' of faith 
Workmg through love, such conquest shall 
it gain. 

Such triumph over sin and guilt achieve ? 
Almighty Lord, thy further grace impart ! 
And with that help the w'oiider shall be seen 


Fulfilled, the hope accomplished; and thy 
praise 

Be sung with transport and miceasing joy. 

Once,"’ and with mild demeauouiy as he 
spake, 

On us the venerable Pastor turned 680 
His beaming eye that liad been raised to 
Heaven, 

** Once, while the Name, Jehovah, was a 
sound 

Within the circuit of this sea-girt isle 
Liiheard, the savagi* nations bowed the 
head 

To Gods delighting in remorsel(‘ss deeds; 
Gods which th(*mselves had fashioned, to 
promott' 

111 purpose^, and ilatter foul desires. 

Then, in the bosom of yon mouniaiu-eove, 
To those inventions of corrupted man 
.Mysterious rites were soh*iimised; and 
tlnu’c — 

Amid impending rocks and gloomy woods — 
Of those terrific Idols some received 
Such dismal service, tliat the loudest voice 
Of the swolu cataracts (w'hich now are 
lK‘{ird 

Soft murmuring) was too weak to over- 
come, 

Though aided by wild wdnds, the groans 
and shrieks 

Of human victims, offt*red up to appease 
Or to propitiate. And, if livdng eyes 
Had visionary faculties to see 
The thing that hath been as the thing that 

IS, 700 

Aghast we might behold thus crystal ^lere 
Bediiiimed w ith smoke, in wreaths volumi- 
nous, 

Flung from the body of devouring fires, 

'Fo Taranis erected on the heights 
Hy priestly hands, for sacrifice performed 
Exulthigly, in view of open day 
And full assemblagt* of a barbarous host; 
Or to Andates, female Power ! who gave 
(For so they fancied) glorious victory. 

— A few' rude mouuiiieiits of mountain- 
stone 710 

Surv'ive; all else is sw'opt away. — How 
bright 

The uppt*aranees of things I From such, 
how' changed 

The existing worship; and with those com- 
pared, 

The worshippers how' innocent and blest ! 
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So wide the difference, a willing mind 
Might almost think, at this affecting hour, 
That paradise, the lost abode ot‘ man, 

Was raised again: and to a happy few, 

In its original beauty, here restored. 

Whence but from thee, the true and only 
God, 7^0 

And from the faith derived through Him 
who bled 

Upon the cross, this marvellous advan<*e 
Of go<Kl from evil; as it’ one extreme 
Were left, the other gained. — O ye, who 
come 

To kneel devoutly in yon reverend Pile, 
Called to such office by the peaceful sound 
Of sabbath bells; aiid ye, who sleep in 
earth, 

All cares forgotten, round its hallowed 
walls ! 

For you, in presence of this little band 
Gathered together on tlie green hill-side, 7<n 
Your Pastor is emboldened to \»rcfer 
Vocal thanksgivings to the eternal King; 
Whose love, whose counsel, whose com- 
mands, have made 

Your very j^K)orest rich in ]HMice of thought 
And in gocnl works; and him, who is en- 
dowed 

With scantiest knowdedge, master of all 
truth 

Which the salvation of his soul T<‘(p4ires. 
Con.scious of that abundant favour sliuw'cred 
On you, the children of my humble care, 
And this dear land, our country, while on 
earth 7^* 

We sojourn, have I lifted uj) my soul, 

Joy giving voice to fervcuit gratitud(‘. 
These barren rocks, your stern inheritance; 
These fertile fields, that recompense your 
])ains ; ^ 

The shadowT vale, the sunny mountain- top; 
Woods waving in the wind their lofty lieads. 
Or hushed; the roaring wattu’s and the 
still — 

They see the offering of my lifted liancLs, 
They hear my lips present their sacrifice. 
They know if I be sihuit, morn or even: 7^0 
For, though in whispers sjxiaking, the full 
heart 

Will find a vent; and thought is praise to 
him, 

Audible praise, to thee, omniscient Mind, 
From whom all gifts descend, all blessings 
flow ! ” 


This vesper-service closed, without delay, 
From tliat exalted station to the plain 
Uesceiuliiig, w^e pursued our homeward 
('ourse, 

In mute composure, o’er the shadowy lake, 
Glide r a faded sky. No trace remained 


Of those celestial splendours; grey the 
vault — 7<xj 

Jhire, cloudless, ether; and the star of eve 
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I Above the darkeiicfl hills stood boldly forth 
i In twinkling lustre, ere the boat attained 
I Her luooring-jilaci'; wbere, to the shelter- 
j ing tree, 

I ( )nr youthful \%>yag(‘rs bound fast her prow, 

! With ]>roiiipt yt‘t careful bands. This 

done, we pac(*d 

; The dewy fields; but ere the Vicar’s door 
; Was reached, the Solitary checked his 
, .steps; 770 

Then, intermingling thanks, on each he- 

I stowed 

' A farewell salutation; and, the like 
Rect'iving, took the slender path that leads 
d’o llm one cottagt* in the lonely dell: 

But turned not without welcome promise 
I madt* 

i That he W4)uld share the pleasures and 
! pursuits 

Of y<‘t anotlier summer's day, not loth 

To wander w ith us through the fertile vales, 
And o'er the mountaiii-w'astes. ‘‘Another 
sun,’’ 

Sahl he, “ shall shine upon ns, ere w'C part; 
AiH)ther sun, and ]>eradventnr(‘ more; 781 
j If time, w ilh free consent, he yours to give, 
' And .season favours.” 

’ To enfeebled Power, 

I From this comm union wdth uninjured Minds, 
I What nujovation had been brought; and 

j what 

' Degree of healing to a wounded spirit, 
i Dejected, and liabitnally disi>osed 
1 To seek, in degradation of the Kind, 

I Fxense and solae.ci for her own defeets; 
How far tliose erring notions were re- 
form<‘d; 790 

And wdiether aught, of tendency as g<K)d 
And pure, from further intercourse ensued; 
This - - if delightful hopes, as heretofore, 
Inspire the serioiLs song, and gentle Hearts 
Cherisli, and lofty Minds approve the past — 
My future labours may not leave untold. 
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LAODAMIA 
1814. 1815 

Written at Kydal Mount. The incident of 
t!»e trees gTOwing" and withering- put the subject 
into ray thoug^hls, and I wrot(‘ with t)ie hope of 
givings it a loftier tone than, so far as 1 know, 
has been given to it by any of tlie Ancients 
who have treated of it. It cost me more 
trouble than almost anything- of equal length I 
have ever written. 

“ With .sa<*rifice before tlic rising in{)rn 
Vows have I made- by fruitless hope in- 
s])ired; 

And from the iiit\*rnal Cl mis, ’mid shades 
forlorn 

Of night, iny slanglitt*.r(*d Lord liave I re- 
qiiirtMl : 

Ctdestial j)ity I again implore; — 

Restore him to my siglit - great Jove, re- 
stoi*e ! ” 

So speaking, and by fervfmt love endowtal 
With faith, the Suppliant lieavenwanl lifts 


But unsubstantial Form eludes her grasp 
As often as that eager grasp was m^e. 

The Phantom parts — but parts to re-uiiite, 
And re-assunie his place before her sight. 30 

“ ProtesiUns, lo ! thy guide is gone ! 
C/onfirm, I pray, the vision with thy voice: 
I'his is our piilac-e,— yonder is thy throne; 
Speak, and the tloor thou tread’st on will 
rt-joic.-. 

Not to appal nuj have, the gods bestowed 
This prt‘cious boon; and blest a sad abode.” 

‘Mlreat Jove, Laodarnfa ! doth not leave 
His gifts imperfeet: — Spectre though I be, 
1 am not sent to searc thee or deceivy; 

But in reward of thy fidelity. 40 

And something also did my w-ortb obtain; 
For fearless virtue bringeth Ixuindless gain. 

“ Thou kiK)W(*st, the Delphic oracle foretold 
That the first Hreek who touched the Trt>- 
jau strand 

Should die; but me the threat could not 
withhold: 


her hands; 

While, like the sun emerging from a cloud. 

Her eoimtcnance briglitens - - and Iku- eye 
expands; k. 

Her bosom heaves and spreads, her stature 
grows; 

And sh(} expects the issue in repose. 

0 terror I what hath she perceived? — <> 

joy ! 

What doth she look on ? — whom doth she 
behold ? 

Her Hero slain ujam the beaeh of 'rroy ? 

His vital presence ? his corporeal mould ? 

It is — if sense deceive lier not — ’t is lie ! 

And a (lod leads him, winged Mercury ! 

Mild Hermes spake — and touched her with 
his wand 

That calms all feiu-; ** Such grace hath 
crowned thy prayer, 30 

Laodamia ! that at Jove,’s eommand 

Thy Husband walks the patlis of iipj)er air: 

He comes to Lariy with thee three liours’ 
space ; 

Accept the gift, behold him face to face ! ” 

Forth sprang the impassioned Queen her 
Lord to clasp; 

Again that consummation she essayed; 


A generous eanso a victim did demand; 

An<l forth T leapt upon the sandy plain; 

A self-devoted elih'f — by Hector slain.” 

“ Supreme of Heroes — bravest, noblest, 
best ! 

Thy mateliless courage I bewail no more, 50 

W’^hich tht*n, when tens of thousands were 
deprest 

P>Y doubt, propelled thee to the fatal shore; 

Thou found’st — and 1 forgive thee — here 
thou art — 

A nobler eoiuisellor than my poor heart. 

** But thou, tliough capable of sternest deed, 

Wert kind as resolute, an^ good as brave; 

And lie, whose* power restores thee, hath 
decreed 

Thou should’si elude tlie malice of the 
grave : 

Redundant are thy locks, tliy lips as fair 

As when their breath enriched Thessalian 
air. oo 

“ No Spectre greets me, — no vain Shadow 
this ; 

Come, blooming Hero, place ihet> by my side I 

(live, on this well-known couch, one nuptial 
kiss 

To me, this day, a second time thy bride I ” 
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Jove frowned in heaven: the conscious 
Parcse tlirew 

Upon those roseate lij»s a Stygian hue. 

This visage tells thee that my doom is past: 
Nor should the change be mourned, even if 
the joys 

Of sense were able to return as fiust 
And surely as they vanish. Kactli destroys 
Those raptures dulN — Krtdms <lisdains: 71 
Calm pleasures tliere abide — ma j(‘stic 
pains. 

** Be taught, O faithful (\)nsort, to control 
Rebellious passion: for the (iods aj^juovc 
The depth, and not tlu‘ tumult, (d' the soul; 
A fervent, not ungov<*rnable, lov(*. 

Thy transports moderate; and meekl) 
mourn 

When 1 depart, for brief is my sojourn — ” 

“Ah, wherefore? — Did not H(‘rcules by 
force 

Wrest from the guardian Monster of the 
tomb ''o 

Aleestis, a reanimated corse, 

Given back to dwell on earth in vernal bloom? 
Medea’s spells disper.sed the weigJit of \ cars. 
And .iRson stood a youth ’mid n ouUiftd poors. 

“ The Gods to ns are merciful and they 
Yet further m.ay relent: for mightier far 
Than strength of nerve and sinew, or tin* 
sway 

Of magic ]>otent over snn and star, 

Is love, though oft to agony distrest. 

And though his favourite seat be feeble 
woman’s breast. 10 

“ But if thou goest, T folio \v — ” “ Peace ! ” 
he .said, — t 

She looked him and was (-aimed and 

cheered ; 

The ghastly colour from his lips had fled; 
In his deportment, sliajM‘,and mu!ii,fipj>eared 
Elysian beauty, melaneboly gra(;e, 

Brought from a pensive tliough a happy 
place. 

He spake of love, such love as vSpirits feel 
In worlds whose course is equable and pure; 
No fears to beat away — no strife to heal — 
The past nnsighed for, and the future sure; 
Spake of heroic arts in graver moml lui 
Revived, with finer harmony pursued; 


Of all that is most beauteous — imaged there 
In happier beauty; more pellucid streams, 
j An aiii]>ler ether, a diviner air, 

And fields invested with purj)ureal gleams; 
Climes which the sun, who sheds the 
brightest day 

Earth knows, is all imwortliy to survey. 

et tliere the Soul shall enter which hath 
earned K,y 

That privilege hy virtue. — “ 111,” said lie, 
“The end of man's existence I discerned, 
Who from ignoble games and revelry 
(\>uld draw, wdieii wu* had parted, vain 
d<‘light, 

Whib' tears wa-re tby be.st pastime, day and 
night; 

“ .Viid whil<‘ my \outhful peers liefore my 
eyes 

( lva(*h ht ro following his jiceuliar bent) 
Prepared ilimiisi-lves for glorious eiiterjirise 
Bn martial sjxu ts, — or, seat(‘d in tbc tent, 
(iiieftaiiis and kings in council were de- 
tained; uy 

What tune the tlecd at Aulis lay enchained. 

“'Flu- wished-for wind was givtui: — I then 
re\ olved 

'^riie orach*, upon tlic silent sea; 

And, if no wortlncr led the way, resolved 
riial, of -.1 thousand \<*sst‘ls, mine .should be 
'Die foremost prow- in ])rcssing to the 
strainl, 

Aline tin* tirst blood that tinged tlie 'Projan 
sand. 

“ Yet bittei', oft-times bitter, was the pang 
When of tbv loss 1 thought, ladoved Wife ! 

I On lb(*e too fondly did my memory bang, 
j And on the jo\ s w t* shared in mortal life, — 
Tin* jiatlis w'hieli wa* bad trod - these foun- 
j tains, tioNV(‘rs, J3J 

I My new-planned cities, and unfinished 
tow(;rs. 

“ But .should suspense- permit the Foe to 

j ‘ Bf*hold they tremble ! — haughty their 
array, 

Yet of tlieir number no one dares to die ? ’ 
In soul J swa*pt the indignity away: 

Old frailties then recurred: — but lofty 
thought, 

In act embodied, my deliverance wrought. 
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And Thou, though strong in love, art all 
too weak 

In reason, in self-governiuent too slow; 140 
I counsel thee by fortitude to seek 
Our blest re-union in the shatles below. 

The invisible world with tluje hath sym- 
pathised ; 

Be thy affections raised and solemnised. 

Learn, by a mortal yearning, to aseend — 
Seeking a higher object. Love was given, 
Encouraged, sanctioned, chiei I v for that end; 
For this the passion to excess was (lriv<‘n — 
That .self might he aumilled: her buiidag<‘ 
prove 

The fetters of a di*eam, opposed to 
love.** 150 

Aloud she. shrieked ! for Hermes re-ap- 
pears ! 

Hound the dear Shad<* she would have clung 
— ’t is vain : 

'Fhe liOJirs Jire past - too brief had they 
been yesir.s; 

Ami him no mortal elTort can detain: 

Swift, towaird tlu* realms that know not 
earthly day. 

He thrcuigli the portal takes his silent way, 
And on the palace-lloor a lifeh'ss cor.se She 
lay. 

'rims, all in vain e.Yhort(‘<l and n‘j>rovt‘d, 
She perished; and, as f<n* a wilful crime, 

By the pist (iods wdiom no \\<*ak pity moved. 
Was doomed to wear out her a]>pointed 
time, i..i 

Apart from happy (1 hosts, t liat gather ilow'er.s 
Of hli.ssful (piiet ’mid unfading bowers. 

— Yet tears to human sulVering are <lue; 
And mortal h(»p(’s defeated and o'erthrown 
Are mourned by man, and not Iw man alone. 
As fondly he believes. — U]>on tlie side 
Of Hcdlespont (sueh faith w’as entt*rtained) 
A knot of spiry trees for ages grew 
From out the tomb of him fiu* whom .she 
died ; 1 7<» 

And ever, when such stature they had 
gjiined 

That Ilium’s walls were subject to their 
vi(*w, 

The trees* tall summit.s withered at the 
sight; 

A constant interchange of growth and 
blight ! 


DION 

(SEE PLUTARCH) 

1814. 1820 

Tills poem wfis first introduced by a stanza 
that 1 hav(^ since transferred to the Notes, for 
reasons there ^iven, and 1 cannot comply with 
I the request expressed by some of my friends 
' that the rejected stanza shoidd be restored. I 
i hope they w ill he content if it be, hereafter, im- 
jiicdiarel) attachefl to the ))oem, instead of its 
being degraded to a place in the Notes. 

1 

Skrlne, and fitted to embrace, 

Wluu-e'er he turned, a swan-like grace 
, ( )f haughtiness wdthoul pretence, 

And to unfold a still magnitiecnee. 

Was ]>rm(‘(‘ly Hioii, in the power 
And iHaiuty of his ha}>pier hour. 

And what [>ure homage then did w’ait 
On Dion’s virtues, while the lunar beam 
' Of Plato’s gi'iiiiis, from its lofty sphere, 

' Fell round him in the grove of Academe, 10 
I Softening their inhrtul dignity austere — 

I That lu*, not too elate 

! With self-sufficing solitude, 

' But with majestic low'liness endued, 

I Might in tin* universal bosom reign, 

And from affectionate observance gain 
1 Help, under evmy change of adverse fate. 


, Five t’nousaud w arriors — 0 the rapturous 
(lay ! 

Each erow'iied with llowers, and armed 

w ith sjiear and shield, 

' Or ruder weapon whieh tlieir course iniglit 
; yield, 20 

To Syracuse advance in briglit array. 

I Wild h‘ads tliem on ? — The anxious people 
, see 

, Lmig-exibnl Dion niarehing at their head, 
He also erowmul with dowers of Sicily, 
vVnd in a wliite, far-beaming, corselet clad ! 
Pure transport undisturbed by doubt or fear 
'I’lu* gazers fe(*l ; and, rushing to the plain, 
Salute those strangers as a holy train 
Or l)lest procu'ssion (to the Immortals dear) 

, That brought thtdr pre(‘ions liberty again. 
Lo ! when tlu' gates are entered, on each 
hand, 3r 

' D(»wn tht‘ long street, rich goblets filled 

1 wdth wune 
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In seemly order stand, 

On tables set, as if for rites divine ; — 

And, as the great Deliverer marobes by, 

He looks on festal ground with fruits 
bestrown; 

And flowers are on his person thrown 
In boundless prodigality; 

Nor doth the general voice abstain from 
prayer. 

Invoking Dion’s tutelary care, 40 

As if a very Deity he were ! . 

Ill I 

Mourn, hills and groves of Attica ! and j 
moiu’ii I 

Hiss us, bending o’er thy classic urn I I 

Mourn, and lament for him whose spirit 
dreads 

Your once sweet memory, studioiis walks 
and shades ! : 

For him w^ho to divinity aspired, 

Not on the breath of popular apjdansc. 

But through dependt'iice on tin* sat* red laws 
Framed in the schools w hore Wisdom (hvolt 
retired, ' 

Intent to trace the ideal path of right ' 

(More fair than lieavcn’s hroarl causeway 
paved with stars) 

Which Dion learned to measure w ith sub- 
lime delight ; — 

But He hath overleafied the eternal bars; 
And, following guides wdiose craft ludds no 
consent 

With aiiglit that breathes the ethereal (de- 
ment, 

Hath stained the rob(‘,s of civil power wdth ; 
blood, 

Unjustly shed, though for tlie public good. 
Whence doubts that eain(‘ too late, and . 
wishes vain, 

Hollow excuses, and trium]ihant pain; 

And oft his cogitations sink as low 60 

As, through the abysses of a joyless heart, 
The heaviest plummet of despair can go — i 
But whence that sudden check ? that fear- ! 
ful start ! j 

He hears an uncouth sound — j 

Anon his lifted ey(»s j 

Saw, at a long-drawn gallery’s dusky bound, | 
A Shape of more than mortal size | 

And hideous aspect, stalking round and l 
round ! 

A woman’s garb the Phantom wore, 

And fiercely swept the marble floor, — 
Like Auster whirling to and fro, 71 I 


His f 01*06 on Caspian foam to try; 

Or Boreas when he scours the snow 
That skins the plains of Thessaly, 

Or when aloft on Msenalus he stops 
His flight, ’mid eddying pine-tree tops I 

IV 

So, but from toil less sign of profit reaping, 
The sullen Spectre to her pur})ose bowed. 
Sweeping — vehemently sweeping — 
N(» pause admitted, no design avowed ! So 
“ Avaiud, iiu'xplicable Ciuest ! — avaunt,” 
Exclaimed the Chieftain — “ let me rather 
see 

TIk* coronal that coiling vipers make; 

Tbt‘ torch that flames with many a lurid 
flake, 

And the long train of doleful pageantry 
Whl<*h they bcliold, whom vengeful Furies 
haunt; 

Who, while th(‘y struggle from the scourge 
to flee, 

Move wh(‘rc the blasted soil is not unworn, 
And, in their anguish, hear what oth(‘r 
minds have iiojiie ! ” 


V 

But Shaj^es that come not at an earthly call, 
Will not depart wla'ii mortal voices hid; 91 
Lords of the \isionarv eye whose lid, 

Once mised, remains aghast, and will not 
fall ! 

Ye (iods, thought He, that servile Implement 
Obeys a mystical inti'nt ! 

Your Minister would brush away 
The S]K)ts that to my soul adhere; 

Hut should she labour night and day. 

They w ill not, cannot disap])ear; 

Whence angry perturbations, — and thatlook 
Which no Pliiloso])hy ciui brook ! loi 


Ill-fated Chief ? there are whose ho}>es are 
built 

Upon the ruins of thy glorious name; 

Who, through the portal of one moment’s 
guilt, 

Pursue thee w'ith their deadly aim I 
O matchless perfidy ! portentous lust 
Of moovStrous crime I — that horror-striking 
blade, 

Drawn in defiance of the Gods, hath laid 
The noble Syracusan low in dust I 
Shuddered the walls — the marble city 

w'opt — 1 10 
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And sylvan places heaved a pensive sigh; 
But in calm peace the appointed Victim 
slept, 

As he liad fallen in magnanimity ; 

Of spirit too capacious to require 
That Destiny her course should change; 
too just 

To his own native greatness to desire 
That fetched boon, days lengthened by | 
mistrust. ' 


So were the hopeless troubles, that involved 
The soul of Dion, instantly dissolved, 
llelcased from life and cares of princely 
state, xio 

He left this moral grafted on his Fate; 

“ Him only jileasure leads, and peac;e at- 
tends, 

Iliin, only him, the shield of Jove defends, 
Whose nit*ans are fair and spotless as his 
ends."’ 


MEMORIALS OF A TOUR IN SC'OTLAND 

1814 

In this tour, my wife and her sister Sara were ni\ eoinpanioiis. The account of the “ Brownie’s 
<V11 ’* and the Brownies was i^ivi'U o»e by a man nu^t with on the banks of Liuch Liutnond, a 
little above Tarbert, and in front of a huge mass of rock, by the side of which, we were told, 
preachings were often held in the oju n air. The plaee quite a solitude, and the .surrounding 
scenery very striking. How luiu li is it to be regretted that, instead of writing such Poems as 
the “ Iloly Fair ” and others, in uhieh tin- religious ol)servane»*s of his country aie treated with so 
much levity and too often with iiuUH*ency. Ibinis luid not employed his genius iu describing reli- 
gion under the si^rious and alfeetiug aspects it must so freijuently take. 


I 

SUGGh.STMD RY A IJFAUTIM L KI'IN UPON 
ONkOF THE ISLANDS OF LOCH LO.MOND, 
A FLACK CIK'SKN FOK Tin. KETKF.Al 
OF A SOLITAKY JNDIVIDI AI., FROM 
WIKIM THIS HAIUT.XTION A( QUIR1..D 
THF. NAMI OF 

THE BROWNTK’S CELL 

1814. 1820 

To barren heath, bleak moor, and (piaking 
fen. 

Or depth of labyrinthine glen; 

Or into trackles.s fore.st set 
With trees, whost* lofty umbrage met, 
World-wearied Men withdrew' of yore; 
(Penance their trust, and prayer their 
store; ) 

And in the wilderness were bound 
To such apartments as they found, 

Or with a new ambition raised ; 

That (jiod might suitably be praised. 10 

II 

High lodged the W amor, like a bird of prey ; 
Or where broad waters round him lay; 

But this wild Kuin is no ghost 
Of bis devices — buried, lost ! 


I Within this little lonely isle 
' Then' .stood a consecrated 
When' tajiers burned, and mass was sung, 
For them whose timid Sjiirits clung 
To mortal succour, though the tomb 
Had fixed, forever iixed, their doom ! 20 

Til 

ITpon those servants of another world 
When madding Power her bolts had hurled, 
Their habitation shook — it fell, 

And ])erislu‘d, save one narrow cell; 
WhitluT, at length, a Wretch ndired 
Who licit lu'r grovi'lled nor aspired; 

He, struggling in the net of pride. 

The future scorned, the past defied; 

Still tempering, from the imgfiiilty forge 
Of vain conceit, an iron scourge ! 30 

TV 

Proud Remnant wtis he of a fearless Race, 
Who stood and fiourislied face to face 
With their |)ereniiial hills; — but Crime, 
Hastening the stern decrees of Time, 
Brought, low a Powder, which from its home 
Burst, when repose grew wearisome; 

And, taking impulse from the sword, 

And, mocking its own plighted word, 

Had ftmnd, in ravage wddely dealt, 

Its warfare’s bourn, its travel’s belt I 40 
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V 

All, all were dispossessed, save him whose 
smile 

Shot lightning through this lonely Isle ! 

No rigid had he but what he ma(ie 
To this small spot, his leaf\ shade; 

But the ground lay within that ring 
To which he only dared to cling; 
Kenouneing here, as worse than dead. 

The craven few who l)o\^ed the head 
Beneath the change; who heard a claim 
How loud ! yet lived in peai’e with shame. 50 

VI 

From year to year this shagg\ Mortal 
went 

(So seemed it) down a strange descent: 

Till they, who saw his outward frame, 
Fixed on him an unhallowt*d name; 

Him, free from all malicious taint, 

And guiding, like the Palmos Saint, 

A pen unwearietl — to indite, 

In his lone Isle, the dreams of night; 
Impassioned dreams, that strove to span 
The faded glories of Ids Chin ! 60 

\ ir 

Suns that througli hlo(»d their wesh'rn har- 
bour sougld, 

And stars tliat in their courses fought ; 
Towers rent, winds combating >\itli woods. 
Lands deluged by unl)ridled Hoods; 

And beast and bird that from the spell 
Of sleep took import terrible; 

The.se types mysterious (if the show 
Of battle and the routed f(»e 
Had failed) would furnish an array 
Of matter for the dawning thiy ! 70 

VIII 

How disappeared He ? — ask the new't and 
toad. 

Inheritors of his abode; 

The otter crouching imdLtuj*hed, 

In her dank cleft; — but be tbou curbed, 

O f reward Fancy ! hnid a sciuic 
Of aspect winning and serene; 

For those offensive creatures shun 
The inquisition of the sim ! 

And in this region flow'ei*8 delight, 

And all is lovely to the sight. 80 

IX 

Spring finds not here a melancholy breast, 
When she applies her annual test 


To dead and living; w'hen her breath 
Quickens, as now, the witliered heath; — 
Nor flaunting Summi'r — when he throw's 
His soul into the briar-rose; 

Or calls the lily from her sleep 
Prolonged heueatli the bordering deep; 

I N<»r Autumn, when the viewless wren 
Is w'arhling near the Brownie’s Hen. 90 

X 

Wild Keli(jue ! beauteous as the cho.sen 
spot 

In X ysa’s isle, the embellislied grot; 
Whitluu*, by care of Libyan dove, 

(High Servant of paternal Love) 

Young Ikicchus w*as conveyed — to lie 
Safe from hi.s step-daiiu* Khea's eye; 

bud, and bloom, and fruitage, 
glow ed, 

('loM'-crow'diug round tlic infaut-god; 

All colours, ---and the liveliest streak 
A foil to his celestial cheek ! icx» 

II 

COMPOSKl) AT CORA LIXN, 

IN SIGHT OF \VA I. lack's TOWER 
I Si 4. 1820 

1 had seen this etdrbrated Waterfall twice 
before ; but tlu' feebnji.H, to whieh it had given 
birth, were not <‘\j)re.s'>'ed till they recurred in 
presence td the object o»» this oectision. 

“ - - How WallHfH for S<'otliuid, l<*ft the uaute 

Of W'.illaie to l*t' touml, hk»* a >Mhl flo\v«*r, 

All over hiH item (.'ountry , left the deedR 
Of Wallaet*, hk( a Iiiiudv of t^hohtA, 

To jM-ojih- tiie hteej) Toekw ami river banks, 

Her natural H.inct uai with a local soul 

Of iiidefiemleiiee ami 8t«Tii hlHu’ty.” -■ See p. 127. 

L«>hi> of the vale ! astounding Flood; 
The dullest leaf in this thick wood 
Quakt s — <-ouscious of thy ])owcr; 

Idle <‘aves r(‘]>ly witli hollow moan; 

And vibrat(‘s, to its central stone, 

Yon time-ccment<‘d 'Power 1 

And yet how fair the rural scene I 
For thou, O (’lyde, hast ever been 
Beneficent as strong; 

Pleased in rtdresliing dews to steep lo 
'Pin; litth* trembling flowers that jieep 
'Phy shelving rocks among. 

Hence all w^ho love their country, love 
To look on thee — delight to rove 
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Where they thy voice can hear; 

And, to the patriot-warrior’s Shade, 

Lord of tlie vale ! to Heroes laid 
In dust, that voice is dear ! 

Along thy hanks, at dead of night 
Sweeps visibly the Wallace Wight; 20 
Or stands, in warlike vest, 

Aloft, beneatli the moon's ])ale beam, 

A Champion worthy of tin* stream. 

Yon grey tower’s living crest ! 

But clouds jind envious darkness hide 
A I'orm not doubt fully descried: — 
'riieir transituit mission o’er, 

O say to what blind rt'gion llee 
Thest* Shapes of awful })l>antasy ? 

To what untrodden shore ? 30 

Less than divine (*ommand they spurn; 
But this wt‘ from the mountains lejirn. 
And this the* valle\s show; 

That n(‘v<'r will they deign to hold 
Commimion >vh(*re the heart is c(dd 
To human weal and woe. 

The man of abject soul in \ain 
Shall walk the Marat honian plain; 

Or tlirid tin* shadowy gloom, 

That still invests the guardian Pass, 
Where* stood, sublime, L(‘onidas 
Devoted to the tond). 

And let no Sla\e his h(*ad incline. 

Or kneed, before the votive .shi'ine 
By I ri’s lake, where Tell 
Leapt, from his storm-ve\t boat, to land, 
Heaven's InstrunuMit, for by his hand 
That day the 'I’yrant fell. 


EFFUSION 

IN THK PLEASURK-CIROITXD OX TIIK , 
ItANKS OF THE EUAN, NEAR DUN HELD | 

1814. 1827 

I am not aware that this condemnatory eflPii- 
aion was ever seen by the owner of the place. 
Ho might be disposetl to pay little attention to 
it ; but were it to prove otherwise 1 .should he 
glad, for the whole exhibition is distressingly 
puerile. 


“ The waterfall, by a loud roaring, warned us 
when we must expect it. We were first, how- 
ever, conducted into a small apartment, where 
the Gardener desired us to look at a ijicture of 
0.ssian, which, while he was telling the history 
of the young Artist who executed the work, 
dis.appeared, parting in the middle — flying 
asunder as by the touch of magic — and lo ! 
w(‘ are at the entrance t>f a splendid apartment, 
which was almost dizzy and alive with water- 
f.alls, that turiihle<l in all directions; the great 
c.'iscade, opposit*^' the window, which faced us, 
btdng rcfl<‘ct»‘d in iuimiUHrable mirrors upon 
tlic coiling and against the walls.'’ — Kxtract 

1 from the Jounialof tnu F< lloiv-Traveller. 

! 

I What lie — who, ’mid the kindred throng 
j Of Heroes that iiis])ired his song, 
j Doth yet freejuent the hill of storms, 

I 'Fhc stars dim-twinkling through their 

j forms ! 

1 Wliat ! O.s^ian h(*rt a ])ainted Thrall, 

I Mute tixtiin* on a stuci'oed wall; 

1 d’o Si*i*ve -an imsus|R‘cted .screen 
I For show that must not yet be seen; 
i .And, when tin* moim*nt comes, to part 
And \aiiish l>y mysterious art; 10 

Head, liar]>, and body, split asunder, 

For ingress tt> a world of wonder; 

A gay .saloon, with winters dancing 
Upon tin* sight wherever glancing; 

One loud t'ascade in front, and h> ! 

A thousand like it, white a.s .sium — 
Strt'ams on tin* walls, and torrent-foam 
As active round tlie hollow* dome, 

Illusive cataracts ! of their terrors 
Not stri])]K*d, nor voiceless in the mirrors, 20 
d'hat catch tin* pageant from the flood 
I’hniulermg adown a roi*ky w’ood. 

What pains to dazzle and confound ! 

What si nil* of colour, .sha]>e and sound 
In this ipiauit mcdle\, that might seem 
Devisetl out of a sick man'.s dream ! 
Strange .scene, fantastic and uneasy 
As evi*r ma<h* a maniac dizzy, 

When di.senchanted from the mood 
That loves on .sullen thoughts to brood ! 30 
() Nature — in thy changeful vi.sioiis, 
d'hnuigh all thy most abru])t transitions 
Smooth, grac<*ful, tender, or sublimo — 
Ever aver.se to ])antoinime, 

Thee neither do they know nor us 
Thy servants, who can trifle thus; 

Fdse verily tin* sober jww'ers 

Of rock that frowns, and stream that roars, 

Exalted by congenial sway 

Of Spirits, and the undying Lay, 40 
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And Names that moulder not away, 

Had wakened some redeeming thought 
More worthy of this favoured JSiK)t; 

Recalled some feeling — to set free 
The Bard from such indignity ! 

The Effigies of a valiant Wight 
I once beheld, a Templar Knight; 

Not prostrate, not like those that rest 
On tombs, with palms together prest. 

But seul])tured out of living stone, 

And standing upright and alone, • 

Both hands with rival energy i 

Employed in setting his sword free ! 

From its dull sheath — stern sentinel 1 

Intent to guard 8t. R(vbert's cell; 

As if with memory of tin* atfray 
Far distant, when, as legends say, 

The Monks of Fountain’s thronged to force 
From its dear home the Hermit’s corse, 

That in their keeping it might lie, t.o 

To crown their abbey’s sanctity. i 

So had they rushed into the grot i 

Of sense despised, a world forgot, 

And torn him from his love<l retreat, j 

Where altar-stone and rock-he\N n seat | 

Still hint that quiet best is found, j 

Even by the Living^ under ground; 

But a bold Knight, the selfish aim I 

Defeating, put the monks to shame, 

There where you see his Image stand 70 
Bare to the sky, with threatening brand 
Which lingering Nin is proud to show 
Reflected in the pool below. i 

Thus, like the men of earli(*st days, j 

Our sires set forth their grateful prai.se: | 

Uncouth the workmanshi]), and rude ! j 

But, nursed in mountain .solitude. 

Might some aspii-ing arti.st dare* 

To seize whate’er, flirough misty air, 

A ghost, by glimpses, may pres(*nt «o 

Of imitable lineament, 

And give the phantom an array 
That less should scorn the abandoned clay ; 
Then let him hew with patient stroke 
An Ossian out of mural ro<;k. 

And leave the figurative JVIaii — 

Upon thy margin, roaring Bran ! — 

Fixed, like the Tem])lar of the steep, 

An everlasting watch to keep; 

With local sanctities in trust, <jn 

More precious than a hermit’s du.st; 

And virtues through the mass infused, 
Which old idolatry abused. 

What though the Granite would deny 
All fervour to the sightless eye ; 


And touch from rising sims in vain 
Solicit a Memiioiiian strain; 

Yet, in some fit of anger sharp, 

The wind might force the deep-grooved 
harp 

To utter melancholy moans 100 

Not unconnected with the tones 
Of soul-sick flesh and weary bones; 

While grove and river notes would lend, 
Less deeply sad, witli these to idend ! 

Vain pleasures of luxurious life, 

For ever with your.selves at strife; 

’riiroiigli town and country both deranged 
By affectations iiitercliaiiged, 

And all tlic ])ci‘i.*Nlial>lc gauds 
That heaven-tlcscrted man applauds; no 

When will your ha})lcss patrons learn 
'1\> watch Jind jxuidcr— to discern 
'Fhe freshness, tlj(* everlasting youth, 

Of admiration sprung from truth; 

From bcautv intiiiitely growing 
Tjkui a mind with lovt* o’erflowing — 

'^I’o .sound th(‘ depths of every Art 
'Ihat .seeks its vvi.Mlom through the heart? 

'I'hus (where tluj intrusive File, ill-graced 
With hanhlcs of th(*atric taste, 120 

O'crlooks the tornmt breathing showers 
On mothw hanks of alien flowers 
In .stilf contusion .s«‘t or .sovvm, 

'Fill Nature (*annot find iier own, 

Or keep a r(‘mnant of the sod 
Which (’aledoiiiaii Heroes trod) 

I mused; and, thfisting for redress, 
Recoiled into the wilderness. 


IV 

YARROW VISITED 
SKI^’IKMIIKK 1814 
I S 1 4. 1815 

As ineniioned in my verses on the death of 
the Kttrick Shepherd, niy first visit to Yarrow 
was in hi.s company. We had lodged tlio night 
before at Traquliair, where Hogg had joined 
118 and also Dr. Anderson, the Editor of the 
British Poets, who was on a visit at the Manse. 
Dr. A. walked with us till wo came in view of 
the Vah* of Yarrow, and, being advanced in 
life, he then turned back. The old MiUi was 
p.'issioiiately fond of poetry, though with not 
much of a discriminating judgment, as the 
Volumes he edited sufficiently show. But I 
w'as much pleased to meet with him, and to 
acknowledge my obligation to his collection. 
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which had been iiiy brother John's companion 
in more than one voyag-e to India, and which 
he gave me before his departure from Gras- 
mere, never to return. Tlirough these Volumes 
1 became first familiar with (^liaucer, and so 
little money had 1 then to spare for books, 
that, in all probability, but for this samt‘ work, 
I should have known little of Drayton, Daniel, 
and other distinguislu‘<l poets of the KHza- 
bethan age, and their immediate successors, 
till a much later period of mv life. I am glad 
to record this, not from any import ance of its 
own, blit as a tribute of gratitude to this sim- 
ple-hearted ohl man, whom 1 never .‘igam had 
the pleasure of meeting. I seldom read or think 
of this poem without regretting that my dear 
Sister was not of the party, as she would have 
had so much delight in recalling the time when, 
travelling together in Scotland, we declined 
going in search of this celebrated stream, not 
altogether, 1 will frankly confess, for the rea- 
sons assigned m the poem on tbc occasion. 


The W^ater-ivraith ascended thrice — 

And gave his doleful warning. 

Delicious is the Lay that sings 
The haunts of happy Lovers, 

The path that leads them to the grove, 

The leafy grove that covers: 

And Pity sanctities the Verse 
That paints, by strength of sorrow, 

'^I'he uncoiKpn^rable strength of love; 

Hear wdtncss, rueful Yarrow ! 40 

Hut thou, that didst appear so fair 
To fond iniaginatioii, 

Dost rival in tlio liglit of day 
Her delicate creation: 

Meek loveliness is round thee spread, 

A softness still and lioly; 

The grace of forest charms decayed, 

And pastoral melancholy. 


Axj) is tins — YYirrow ? 77<4,v the Stream 

Of whieli my fancy cherished, 

So faithfully, a waking dr<‘am ? 

An image that hath jicrished ! 

0 that some Minstrers harp were near, 

To utter notes of gladness, 

And chase this sileiu'e from the air, 

That fills my heart with sadness ! 

Yet why ? — a silvery eurrent Hows 
With uiieontrolh‘d meanderiiigs; lo 

Nor have these eyes h\ greener hills 
Heeii soothed, in all iny wanderings. 

And, through her dejitlis, Saint Mary's 
Lake 

Is visihly <lelighted; 

For not a feature of those hills 
Is in the mirror slighted. 

A blue sky bends o’er Yarrow vale, 

Save where that pt*arly whiteness 
Is round the rising sun ditl'used, 

A tender liazy brightness; :*o 

Mild dawn of promise ! that excludes 
All profitless <lejeetiou; 

Though not unwilling hen* to admit 
A pensive recollection. 

Where w'^as it that Ihe famous Flower 
Of Yarrow Vale lay bleeding? 

His bed perchance was yon smootli iiioiiiul 
On which the herd is feeding: 

And haply from this crystal pool, 

Now peaceful as the morning, 30 


That region bdt, the \ale unfolds 
Rich gnnes of h)ftY stature, 50 

With Yarrow winding through the pomp 
Of cultivated nature; 

And, rising from tlios(‘ lofty groves, 

Hehold a Ruin hoary ! 

; I'he shatteriul front of Newark^s Towers, 
j Renowned in Horde r story. 

I Fair scenes for ehildliood’s opening bloom, 

I For sportive y«)uth to stray in; 

' For manhood to enjoy his strength; 

' And agt‘ to wear away in ! 60 

. Y'^ou eottagc‘ set*ms a bower of bliss, 

A covert for protection 
Of tt'iuler thouglits, that nestle there — 
i The brood of eliaste affection. 

j How sweet, on this autumnal day, 
i The wild-wood fruits to gather, 
j And on inv True-love's foreheail plant 
i A ere.st of blooming heather ! 

; And what if I euwreatlied my own ! 

were no offence to reason; 70 

The sober Hills thus deck their brows 
To meet the wintry .season. 

I .see — hut not by sight alone, 

Loved Yarrow, have I won thee; 

A ray of f;lne^ still survives — 

Her Minshine plays upon thee ! 

Thy eAer-voutlifnl waters keep 
1 A course of lively pleasure; 

I And gladsome notes my lips can breathe, 
i Accordant to the measure. 80 
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The vapours linger round the Heights, 
They melt, and soon must vanish; 

One hour is theirs, nor more is mine — 

Sad thought which I would banish, 

‘‘FROM THE DARK CHAMHERS 
OF DEJECTlOxN FREED’’ 

1.S14. iSi5 

Composed in Edinburgh, during my Scotch 
tour with Mrs. ^Vordswo^■th and my sister 
Miss Hutchinson, in the year 1814 , l^oor 
Gillies never rose above that ctjurso of extrava- 
gance in which he was at that time li\ing, and 
w’hich soon reduced liim to poverty and all its 
degrading shifts, mendicity bein^ far from the 
worst. 1 grieve whenever 1 think of liim. for 
he w*as far from being Avithout genius, and had 
a generous heart, not always to he found in 
men given up to profusion. He was nephew of 
Lord Gillies the Scotch judge, and also of the 
historian of Greece. He was cousin to Miss 
Margaret Gillies, who painted so many poi- 
traits with success in our house. 

From the dark chambers of dejection freed, 
Spurning the unprofitabh* yoke (»f care. 
Rise, Gillies, rise; the gai(‘s of youth shall 
bear 

Thy genius forward like a winged .steed. 
Though bold Btdlerophon (so dovt* <l(‘creed 
In wrath) fell headlong from the fichL of 
air. 

Yet a rieh guerdon waits on minds that dare. 
If aught be in them of immortal seed, 

And reason govern that audaidou.s flight 
Which heavenward they direct. — Then 
droop not thou, 

EiToneously renewing a sad vow 

In the low dell ’mid Ro.slin’s faded grove: 

A cheerful life is what the Muses love, 

A soaring spirit is their prime delight. 


LINKS 

WRITTEN ON A BLANK LEAF IN A COPY 
OF THE AUTHOR’.S POEM “ THE EXCUR- 
SION,” UPON HEARTNti OF THE DEATH 
OF THE LATE VICAR OF KENDAL 

1814. 1815 

To public notice, with reliKdanee strong. 
Did I deliver this unfinished Song; 


But that I know, where’er I go, 

Thy genuine image, Yarrow ! 

Will dwell with me — to heighten joy. 
And cheer my mhid in sorrow'. 


Yet for one happy issue; — and I look 
With self-congratulation on the Book 
Which pious, learned, Murfitt saw and 
read ; — 

I Tpoii my' thouglits his saintly Spirit fed; 
j lit* conned tin* new-born Lay with grateful 
I heart — 

I Fort‘l)tKling not liow soon ho must dej>art; 
Unw(‘otiiig that to him the joy was given 
Which good men take with them from 
earth to lioavcn. 

TO B. R. HAY DON 

! 1.S15. 1.S16 

High i.s our calling, Fnt‘ml ! — Creative 
Art 

j (Whether tin* instrument of words she use, 

I ()r pencil ])rcgiiant with ether<‘al hues,) 
Demaiuls tlu* st*r\icc of a mind and heart, 
j 'riiough stuisitivc, yet, in their weak(‘st part, 
j Heroically fashioned- — to infu.st* 
j Faitli ill tin* wliisptu's of the loiitdy' Mu.se, 
While the whtde w'orld stujins adverse to 
d<*st‘rt. 

And, oh! when Nature sinks, as oft she 
may, 

Tlirough long-lived pr(*ssiire of obseure dis- 
t ress. 

Still to b<* strenuous for the bright rewuird, 
vVnd ill tlu* soul admit of no decay. 

Brook no continuance of weak-mindedness — 
I Gri-at is tlu* gloiy, for the strife is hard ! 


ARTEC; AL AND ELI DU RE 
1815. 1820 

(.SEE THE CHRONICLE OF GEOFFREY OF 
MONMOUTH AND MII/fON’S HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND) 

4 Ti 8 wuis written at Itydal Mount, as a to- 
ken of affectionate respect, for the memory of 
Milton. “ I have determined,” says he, in his 
preface to his History of Knylnnd^ “to bestow 
the telling over even of these roputed tales, 
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be it for nothing' else but in favour of our Eng- 
lish Poets and Rhetoricians, who by their wit 
will know how to use them judiciously.” 

Where be the temples which, in Britain’s 
Isle, 

For his ]mtonial Gods, the 'rj'ojan raised ? 
(xone like a raornui^ dream, or lik(* a pile 
Of clouds that in <*eruh^an tdJicr blazed ! 

Ere fJuliiis landed on lier wliitt'-clilfod shore, 
They sank, dtdivered o’er j 

To fatal dissolution: and, 1 wetm, j 

No vestipje then was left that such had ever . 
been. ! 

Nathless, a British i-e<'ord ( long* concealed 
In old Armorica, vvhos4‘ secn*t spring's ,o | 
No (ridhic conqueror ev<‘i' drank) revealed ' 
The marvellous curnmt of forgotten things; ' 
How Brutus came, hy oraeh*s imjudkMl, i 

And Albion’s giants (pndled, ' 

A l)roo<l whom no civility could uiclt, i 

“ Who n(‘ver tasted grac<s and gocMlness ; 
ne’er had felt.” \ 

I 

By bra\(‘ Gorinens aided, In' subdued, I 

And root<Hl out the iiitoh'rable kind; | 

A]id ibis too-long-]>ollnted land imbued ' 

W’^ith goodly arts and usagi's retim'd; 20 ] 
Wbene<» golden harvests, cities, warlike j 
tow(*rs, j 

And ]ileasnre’s sunqituons bowt'is; I 

Whenee all the fixed (h'liglits of liouse and j 
lionu', j 

Friendshi]>s that will not break, and h»ve 
that ciuinot roam. 

(), happy Britain ! region all too fair 
For self-delighting fancy to emlun* 

That silence only should inhabit there. 

Wild beasts, or uncouth savages impure ! 
But, intermingled w ith the generous .set'd, 
(xrew many a ]K)isonous weed; 

Thus fares it still with all that t.'ikes its 
birth 

From human care, or grows nj>on the 
breast of earth. 

Hence, and how soon ! that w^ar of ven- 
geance waged 

By Guendoleii agjiinst her faithh'ss lord; 

Till she, in jealous fury iinassuaged 
Had slain liis paramour witli rulhles.s 
sword : 

'Ellen, into Severn hideously defiled, 

She flung her blameless child, 


Sabrina, — vowing that the stream should 
bear 

That name through every age, her hatred 
to declare. 40 

So speaks the (lironicle, and tells of Lear 
By his ungrateful daughters turned adrift. 
Ye lightnings, hear his voice ! — they can- 
not hear, 

Nor can tlu' winds restore his simple gift. 
But One tliere is, a Ghild of nature meek, 
Who coiiujs lier Sire to seek; 

And he, recovt*ring sense, ujioii her breast 
Leans smilingly,and sinks into a t)erfect rest. 

There too we read of Spenser’s fairy 
themes, 

And those that Milton loved in youthful 
years ; 50 

'riu' sage <*nehant('r Merlin's subtle .schemes; 
llu' feats of Arthur and his knightly }>eers; 
Of Arthur, — who, to upper light restored, 
With that terrific swonl 
Whi<*h M't lu' brandishes for future w^ar. 
Shall lift his country’s fame above the 
j>olar star ! 

What w'ouder, then, if in such ample field 
Of old tradition, one j)artieular flow'er 
Doth seemingly in v.ain its fragrance 3'ield, 
And bloom unnoticed even to this late 
hour ? 60 

Now', gentle ^Mnses. your assistance grant, 
While I tliis tlower transplant 
Into a gard(‘n ston'il w'ith Poesy; 

Where liowers and herbs unite, and haply 
.some wt'eds he, 

That, wanting not wild grace, are from all 
mischief free! 

\ Kin'(J more worthy of respect and love 
Tlmn wise Gorhonian ruled not in his day; 
.\nd gratt'fnl Britain prosj>ered far above 
All neighbouring eountries tlirongh his 
right('ous sw’ay ; 

He poured n' wards and honours on the 
good; 70 

The oppressor he withstood: 

And while h(* served the Gods w'ith rever- 
enet* due 

h^'iclds smiled, and temples rose, and towns 
and cities grew'. 

He died, whom Artcgal sneeeeds — his son; 
But liow’ unworthy of that sire was he ! 
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A hopeful reign, auspiciously begun, 

Was darkened soon by foul iniquity. 

From crime to ciinie he mounted, till at 
length 

The nobles leagued their strength 
With a vexed people, and the tyrant 
chased ; So 

And, on the vacant throne, his worthier 
Brother placed. 

From realm to realm the humbled Exile 
went. 

Suppliant for aid his kingdom to regJiiii ; 

In many a court, and many a warrior's tent, 
He urged his persevering suit in vain. 

Him, in whose wretched heart ambition 
failed, 

Hire }K)verty assailed; 

And, tired with slights his pride no inort* 
could brook, 

He towards his native country cast a long- 
ing look. 

Fair blew the wishcd-for wind — the \on- 
agesped; 

He landed; and, by many dangers scared, 

** Poorly provided, poorly followed,’^ 

To Calaterium’s forest he rei>aired. 

How elumgcd from him wlu), Ikuii to high- 
est j)lace. 

Had sw^ayed tin* royal mace, 

Flatttired and feared, dc‘S])iscd yet deified. 
In Troynovant, his seat b^ silver Thames’s 
side ! 

From that wild region where tic* ciownlcss 

Lay in concealment with his scanty train, 
Supporting life by water 1‘roin the spring. 
And such chance food as outlaws can ob- 
tain. 

Unto the few whom he este«*ms his friends 

A messenger he sends; 

And from their secret loyalty rc(juires 
Shelter and daily bread, — the sum of his 
de.sires. 

While he the. issue w'aits, at early morn 
Wandering by stealth abroad, he ehanced 
to hear 

A startling outcry made by hound and 
horn, 

From which the tusky wild boar flies in fear; 
And, scouring toward him o’er the grassy 
]>lam, 1 lo 


Behold the hunter train ! 
lie bids his little company advance 
With seeming miconeern and steady coun- 
tenance. 

The royal Elidiire, who leads the cluise, 
Hath checked his foaming courser: — (*an 
it be ! 

Methinks that I should recognise that face, 
Though much disguised by long adversii}' ! 
Ht‘ gazed rejoicing, and again he gazed, 
Confounded and amazed — 

“it is tli<‘ king, my brother!” and, by 
sound till 

Of his own voice confirmed, he leaps upon 
I the ground. 

j Long, strict, and tender was the embrjice 
1 he ga\t‘, 

! Feebly returned by daunted Artegal; 
Whose natural atfeeticui doubts enslave, 
And a])pieheusi»>iis dark and criminal. 

Loth io restrain the moving interview, 

Tb(' attiMalant lords w itbdrew'; 

And, while tlu'V stood upon the plain apart, 
Thus Elidure, l>y words, relieved his strug- 
gling heart. 

“By bea\ tally Powers conducted, we have 
met ; 130 

— < ) Brotla r ! to my knowledge lost so 
long, 

But neither lost to love, noj* to regret, 

Jsor to 111} wishes lost; - “ fttrgive the w^rong, 

I (Such it may seem) if 1 thy crown have 
i boriit*, 

! Thy rtnal mantle worn: 

1 was their natural guardian; and ’t is just 
. That HOW' 1 shouhl restort* what hath been 
held in trust.” 

j A w'liile the astonished Artegal stood mute, 

I Then thus exclaimed: “To me, of titles 

I shorn, 

j And stripped of power ! me, feeble, de- 

j stilute, J40 

To me a kingdom ! spare the bitter seorn: 
If justie(‘ rult'd the lucjist of foreign kings, 
Tlien, on the w ide-spread wings 
Of war, bad 1 returned to claim iny right; 
'riiis will I Jiere avow, not dreading thy de- 
spite ” 

“ I do not blame thee,” Elidure replied; 

“ But, if my look.s did with my words agree. 
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I should at once be trusted, not defied, 

And thou from all discjuietudc be free. 

May the unsullied (loddess of the chase, 150 
Who to this blessed place 
At this blest inoinent led me, if I s];)eak 
With insincere intent, on me h(‘r vengeance 
wreak ! 

“ Were this same spear, whieli in my hand 
I pasi>, 

The Briti’-ih see])tre, here would 1 to thee 
The symbol yield ; and would undo this clasp, 
Jf it confined the robe of sovereignty. 
Odious to me tlu' j)om]> of regal court, 

And jo\lcss sylviin sport, 

While thou art roving, wretched and for- 
lorn, l(,c^ 

Thy couch the dewy (.‘arth, thy roof the 
forest tliorn ! ” 

Then Artegal thus spake: “ 1 ordy sought, 
Within this realm a jilacc of safe re treat; 
Beware* of rousing an ambitious thought; 
Beware of kindling hopes, for me unmeet ! 
Thou art reputial wise, but in my mind 
Art pitiably blind : 

Full soon this gem'rous purpose thoii may’st 
ru(*, 

When that whi<*h has been done no wishes 
can undo. 

“Who, when a crown is fixed uj)on his 
bead, ' 170 

Would balance claim with claim, and right 
with right ? 

But thou — 1 know not how inspired, how 

],.a — 

Wouldst change the course of things in all 
men’s sight. ! 

And this for one who t'annot imitato 
Thy virtue, who may hate: 

For, if, by such strange sacrifice restored. 
He reign, thou still must be his king, and 
sovereign lord; 

“Lifted in magnanimity above 
Aught that my feeble nature could jx*r- 
forin, 

Or even conceive; suj*passiiig nn* in love iSo 
F'ar as in power the (*agle doth the ^^o^m. 

I, Brother ! only should In* king in name. 
And govern to my shanu'; 

A shadow in a hated land, while all 
Of glad or willing service to thy share 
would fall.’’ 


“ Believe it not,” said Elidure ; “ respect 
Awaits on virtuous life, and ever most 
Attends on goodne.ss with dominion decked, 
Which stands the universal empire’s boast; 
This <*.an tliy own experience testify: 190 

Nor shall thy foes deny 
That, in the graeious opening of thy reign, 
Our fatlier's spirit seemed in thee to 
hrcatlie again. 

‘‘ And wdiat if o’er thy bright unbosoming 
Clouds of disgraee and envious fortune 
past ! 

Have w(‘ not seen the glori(‘s of the spring 
! By v(*il of noontidt* darkness overcast ? 

'J’lu* frith that glittered like a w'arrior’s 
shield, 

The sky, the gay green field, 

Are vanished; gladness ceases in the 
groves, 200 

And trepidation strikes the blackened 
moimtain-eoves. 

“ But is that gloom dissolved ? how i)assing 
clear 

Seems tlu' wide world, far bi’ighter than 
before ! 

Even so thy laltmt worth wdll re-api>car, 
(fladdeuiiig the peojde’s heart from shore 
t<» shore; 

For youthful faults ripe virtues shall atone; 

Ke-scated on tb\ throne, 

IVoof shalt tlion furnish tliat misfortune, 
pain, 

And sorrow, have eonfirmed thy native 
right to reign. 

“ But, not to overlook what thou may’st 
know, 210 

Thy enemies are neither weak nor few'; 
Ami circumspect must he our course, and 
slow’. 

Or from my purpose ruin may ensue. 
Dismiss tin folknvors; -— let them calmly 
w':iit 

Such change in thy estate 
As 1 alrefuly have in thought devised; 

And which, w ith caution due, may soon be 
realised.” 

The Story tells what courses were pursued, 
XTutil king Elidure, wdth full consent 
Of all his pcicrs, before the multitude, 220 
Rose, — and, to consummate this lust in- 
tent, 
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Did place upon his brother’s head the 
crown, 

Kelimpiished by his own; 

Then to his people cried, “ Receive your 
lord, 

Gorbomaii’s first-born son, your rightful 
king restort‘d ! ” 

The people answered with a loud acclaim: 
Yet more;-- heart-smitten by the heroic i 
deed, i 

Tlie reinstated Artegal bt‘(*ame | 

Earth's noblest |K‘nitent; from bondage ’ 
freetl i 

Of vice — thenceforth unable to subvert 230 . 

Or shake his high desc'i-t. ' 

Long did he reign; and, whtm he died, tiie 
teal* 

Of universal grief bedewed his honoured , 
bier. | 

Thus was a Brother by a Brother saved; 
With whom a crown (tem])tation that hatli 
set 

Discoid in hearts of men till they have 
braved 

Their nearest kin with deadly ]>tir}»ose met) 
’Gainst duty weighed, and faithful love, . 
did seem | 

A thing of no esteem; 1 

And, from this triumph of affection pure, | 
He bore the lasting uaiiK* of piou?» Eli- | 
dure.” 24 > ' 


SEPTEMBER 1815 j 

1815. 1816 ! 

“ For roe who under kindlier law’s.” This ■ 
conclusion has more than once, to iny great j 

regret, excited painfully sad fccliuj^s in the j 
hearts of young persons fond of poetry and j 
poetic eouiposiiion. by contrast of their fetdile 
and declining health with tliat state of rohiist j 
constitution which prompted me to rejoice in ' 
a season of frost and snow as more favourable 
to the Muses than summer itself. ! 

While not a leaf seems faded; while the 
fields, 

With ripening harvest })rodigally fair. 

In brightest sunshine bask; this nipping 
air, 

Sent from some distant clime wdiere Win- 
ter wields 

His icy scimitar, a foretaste yields 


Of bitter change, and bids the flowers be- 
ware; 

And wliispers to the silent birds, “ Prepare 
Against the threatening foe yom* trustiest 
shields.” 

For me, who under kindlier laws belong 
To Nature’s tuneful quire, this rustling dry 
Through leaves yet green, and yon crystal- 
line sky, 

Anuouuee a season potent to renew, 

’Alid frost and siiow’^, the instinctive joys of 
song, 

And nobler cares than listless summer knew. 


NOVEMBER 1 
1S15. 1816 

Suggested on the hanks of the Brathay by 
the sight, of Langdale Pikes. It is delightful 
to rememher these moments of fur-distant 
(la>s, whieli probably would have been forgot- 
ten if the impre^bion bad not been transferred 
to verse. The sanu* observation appli*‘s to the 
next. 

How clear, how keen, how marvellously 
blight 

The effbience from yon distant momitain’s 
head, 

Which, strewn with snow smooth as the 
sky can sln‘d, 

Shines like anoth(*r sun— on mortal siglit 
I'prisen, as if to « heek approaching Night, 
And all ln‘r twinkling stars. Who now 
would tread, 

If so he might, yon moimtain's glittering 
liead - 

Terrestrial, hut a surface, by the flight 
Of sail iiiortaliU ’s earth-sullying W'ing, 

I nswejit, unstained ? Nor shall the atTial 
i*owers 

Dissolve that beauty, destined to endure. 
White, Kidiaiit, spotless, ex(|uisitcly })urc, 
I’hrougli all vieissitudes, till genial Spring 
Has fill(‘<l tlu‘ laughing vales with welcome 
HowtTs. 


“THE FAIREST, BRIGHTEST, 
HUES OF ETHER FADE” 

1810-15. j8ts 

Suggested at Hacket, which is on the craggy 
ridge that rises between the two Langdales 
and look.H towards Windermere. The Cottage 
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of Ilacket was often visited by ns, and at the 
time when this Sonnet was written, and long 
after, was occupied by the husband and wife 
descnbed in the “ Excni'sion,” where it is men- 
tioned that she was in the habit of walking in 
the front of the dwelling with a light to guide 
her husband homo at night. The same cot- 
tage is alluded to in the “ Epistle to Sir George 
Beaumont ’ as tiiat from which the female 
])(;asanL hailed us on our morning journey. 
The musician mentioned in the Sonnet was the 
Bov. Samuel Tillhrook of Peter-house^, (’ani- 
bridge, who remodelled tlio Ivy Cottage at 
By dal after he had purchased it. 

Thk fairest, brightest, hues of ether fade; 
Die sweetest notes must tt*rininate and die; 
O Friend ! tliy flute has brt'aihed a liar- 
iiiony 

Softly ro.sounded through this ro<‘ky glade; 
Such strains of raptun* as the (lenius 
played 

In his still haunt on P»agdad\s summit 
hiffh; 

He who stood visible to Mir/a’s ey<‘, 

Never before to human sight IxTrayed. 

Lo, in the \ale, the mist^ of evening 
spread ! 

'Fbe visionary Areh<*s are not th(*re, 

Nor the green Islands, nor the shining 
Sea.^; 

Yet sacr<‘d is to me this Mountain's head, 
Whence I have risen, uplifted, on the 
brt‘eze 

Of harmony, above all earthly care. 


“WEAK IS THK WILL OF MAN, 
HIS JUIKiMENT BLIND” 

iSio-15. 1S15 

“ Wkak is the will of Alan, his judgment 
blind ; 

Kemembranee per.secutes, and Hope be- 
trays; 

Heavy is \voe; — ami joy, for Iniinan- 
kind, 

A mournful thing, so transient is the 
blaze ! ” 

Tims might he paint our lot of mortal days 

Who wants the gh rious faculty assigned 

To elevate the mon^-tlian-roasoning Mind, 

And colour life’s dark cloud wdih orient 
rays. 

Imagination is that sacred poiver. 

Imagination lofty and refined; 


’T Ls hers to pluck the amaranthine flower 
Of Faith, anci round the Sufferer’s temples 
I bind 

Wreaths that endure affliction’s heaviest 
shower, 

And do not shrink from sorrow’s keenest 
wind. 


“HAIL, TWJLKiHT, SOVEREIGN 
OK ONE PEACEFUL HOUR” 

1810-15. 1815 

Hail, 'Iwilight, sovereign of one peaceful 
liour ! 

Not <Iull art Thou as undiscerning Night; 
But studious only to remove from sight 
Day’s niiitabhj distinetioiis. — Ancient 
Power ! 

rims did tlu* waters gleam, the mountains 
lowei, 

To tlie rude Briton, when, in wolf-skin vest 
Here roving wild, he laid him down to rest 
On the bare roek, oj- through a leafy bower 
Looked ere his eyes were closed. By him 
was seen 

I'he self-same Vision which we now behold, 
At tby meek bidding, shadowy Power ! 
brought forth 

’r}ies(‘ mighty )>airii‘rs, and the gulf be- 
tween; 

Tlie tloo«l, the stars, — a speetaelc as old 
As the beginning of the heavens and earth ! 

“THE SHEPHERD, LOOKING 
EASTWARD, SOFTLY SAID ” 

iSio-15. 1815 

Tiik Shepherd, looking eastward, softly 
said, 

“ Bright is thy veil, O Moon, as thou art 
bright ! ” 

Forthwitli, that little cloud, in ether spread 
And penetrated all with tender light, 

She cast a wav, and showed her fulgent 
head 

Uiieovered ; dazzling the Beholder’s sight 
As if to \ indicate her beauty’s right 
Her beauty thoughtlessly disparaged. 
Meanwdule that v('il, removed pr thrown 
aside, 

Went llouting from her, darkening as it 
went ; 
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And a huge mass, to bury or to hide, 
Approached this glory of the firmameut; 
Who meekly yields, and is obsciu*ed — con- 
tent 

With one ciilm triumph of a modest pride. 


‘‘EVEN AS A DRAGON’S EYE THAT 
FEELS THE STRESS’' j 

1S10-15. 1S15 j 

Even as a dragon’s e\e that feeds the 
stress 

Of a bedimming sleep, or as a lamp 
Suddenly glaring through sepnlehral damj), ; 
So burns yon Taper ’mid a blaek recess j 
Of mountains, silent, dreary, motionh‘ss: 1 

The lake below roHeets it not; tin* sky, 
Muffled ill (douds, atfords no eoinjiany 1 

To mitigate and eheer its lomdiness. j 

Yet, romid the body of that joyless Thing | 
Whitdi sends so far its melaueboly light, ; 

Perhaps are seated in doiii(‘.sti(' I’ing j 

A gay society witli faces bright, ' 

Conversing, reading, laughing; — or the\ ; 

. . . 1 

While hearts and voices in the song unite, j 

“MARK THE CONCENTRED ' 

HAZELS THAT ENCLOhL” ^ 

1810-15. iSj 5 j 

Suggested in tlie wild liazel wood at the fo<»t ! 
of Helm-crag, where thi* stone still lies, with j 
others of like form and (diarae.ter, though iinndi j 
of the wood that veiled it f rouj the plare of day , 
ha.s been felled. This beautiful {ground was ' 
lately purchased by our friend Mrs Fletcdier, ‘ 
the ancient owners, most respected j)ersons,be- ' 
ing obliged to part witli it in const*(juence <»f 1 
the imprudence of a son. It is gratifvinj; t(» > 
mention that, instead of murniurinf; and repin- ■ 
ing at this change of fortune, tlicv offered their . 
services to Mrs. Fletclier, tlie liii.sband as an out- j 
door labourer, and the wife as a domestic scr- ' 
vant. 1 have witnessed the y>ride and ple.'t.sure 
with which the man worked at improvements 
of the ground round the house. Indecjd he ex- 
pressed those feelings to me liinrself, and the 
countenance and manner of Ins wife alwa\s 
denoted feelings of the same character. I be- 
lieve a similar disposition to contentment under 
change of fortune is common anujiig the class 
to which these good people belong. Yet, in 
proof that to part with their patrimony is most 


painful to them, I may refer to those stanzas 
entitled “ Repentance,” no inconsiderable part 
of which w’as taken verbatim from tlie language 
of the speaker herself. 

Mark the eoiiceutred hazels that enclose 
Yon old gray Stone, protected from the 
ray 

Of noontide suns : — and even the beams 
that play 

And glance;, while wantonly the rough 
wind bltiws. 

Are seldom free to touch the moss that grows 
UjM>n that roof, aniitl embowering gloom, 
The very image framing of a I’omb, 

In wdiieh some ancient ('hieftain finds re- 
p(»se 

Among till* lonely moimtams. — Live, ye 
tribes ! 

And tboii, grey Stone, tlie pensive likeness 

keep 

Of a dark <*haniber wberethe Mighty sleep: 
For mort* than Fancy to the inffuenee bends 
Wlien solitary Nature eondesc'ends 
I'o mimic 'Time’s forlorn humanities. 


'TO THE J’OK'T, JOHN DYER 

1810-15. 1815 

Hard of the Fleece, whose skilfid genius 
made 

I'hat work a living landscape fair and 
liright ; 

Nor hallowed h’ss witli musical delight 

Than those soft scenes through wliieli thy 
I'liildliood si rayed, 

Those southern tracts of (’ambria, “deep 
<*niba_\ed, 

Witli gri'cn bilE fmieed, with ocean’s mur- 
mur lulled ; ’’ 

Tboiigh bastv Fame bath inany a chaplet 
eiilled* 

For worthless brows, while in the jieiisive 
shade 

Of cold n(‘gleet she leav(‘S thy heiwl un- 
grac-ed, 

Y(*t pun* and powerful minds, hearts meek 
and still, 

A grateful few, shall love thy modest Lay, 

Long as the slu'pherd’s bleating flock shall 
stray 

O’er naked Snowdon’s wide aerial waste; 

Long as th<*. thrush shall piiie on Grongar 
Hill ! 
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“BROOK! WHOSE SOCIETY THE 
POET SEEKS » 

1810-15. 1815 

Brook ! whose societ}' the Poet seeks, 
Intent his wasted spirits to renew; 

And whom the curious Painter doth ])ursue 
Througli rocky passes, among liowery 
creeks, 

And tracks iliee dancing down tli}' water- 1 
br(*aks ; 

If wish were mine some type of thee to 
view, 

Thee, and not tliee thyself, I would not do 
Like (rrecian Artists, give tln*e human 
cheeks, 

(-hamiels for tears; no Xaiad sliould'st tht>u 

Have neither limbs, feet, featlu*rs, joints nor 
hairs: 

It seems the Eternal Soul is clothed in 
thee 

With purer robes than those of tlcsh and 
blood, 

And liath bestowed on thc(‘ a safer good; 
Enwearied joy, and life without its cares. 

‘•SURPRISED BY JOY -IMPA- 
TIENT AS THE WIND ' 

I S 10-15. *'^•5 

This was in fact suggested by my daughter 
Catharine lonj> after lier death. 

SrUPKisKi) by joy — impatient as the Wind 
I turned to share the transp<u*t — Oh ! with 
whom 

But T}r*c, deep buried in the .silent tomb, 
'riiat s]M>t wliich no vicissitude can tind ? 
Love, faithful love, recalled thee to my 
mind — 

But how could I forget thee ? Through 
what power. 

Even for tin* least division of an hour. 

Have [ l»eeii so beguiled as to bt‘ blind 
To my most grievous loss? — That thought’s 
return 

Was the worst pJUig tliat sorrow ever bore, 
Save one, one only, wdien I stood ft)rlorn, 
Knowing my heart’s best treasure was no 
more ; 

That neither present time, nor years unborn 
Could to my sight that heavenly face re- 
store. 


ODE 

THE MORNING OF THE DAY APPOINTED 
A GENERAL THANKSGIVING. 
JANUARY 18, 1S16 

I Si 6. 1816 

The iirst stan/a of this Ode was coniposed 
almost extempore, in front of Uydal Mount, be- 
fore chnrcli-time, and on such a morning and 
precisely with such obj«H'ts before my eyes as 
are here describtal. The view taken of Napo- 
leon's character aiul proceedings is little in ac- 
cord.inee with that taken by souie historians 
and critical philosophers. I am glad and proud 
of the difference, and trust that thi.s senes of 
poein.s, iiifitiitcK below tlie subject as they are, 
will siirvnt* to eomiteract, in unsophisticated 
miiuls, tin* piu'uicioiis and degrading tendency 
ot tlu»se vi«*ws and iloetruie.s that lead to the 
idolatry of ])o\ver, as power, and, in that false 
splendour to lose si.elit of its real mature and 
eoustitutioii as it (iftcn acts for the gratification 
of its possessor without reference tt* a beneficial 
end — an intirmit> that ha.s characterised men 
of all ages, classes, and employments, since 
Nimrod became a mighty hunter before the 
Lord. 

l 

Hail, orient (’on((ueror of gloomy Night ! 
Thou that caii.st .slu^d the bliss of gratitude 
Oil licarts Iiow(‘\*r insensible or rude; 

Wind her thy ])unctual visitations smite 
'I'hc haughty towtu's w here* monarchs dwell; 
( )r thou, impartial Sim, with jiresence bright 
(’luM‘r’st till' low thri'.shold of the jieasant’s 
cell ! 

Not unvcjoiccd T see thee clindi the sky 
lu naked s]>leiidour, elear from mist or 
b.ize, 

Or cloud approaching to divert the rays, 10 
Which cv(‘n in (l(‘cpcst wdiiter te.stify 
I'hy ]>owcr and majesty. 

Dazzling the vision that pr(‘sumes to gaze. 
— Well dot's thine aspect usher in this Day; 
As aptly suits therewith that modest piu’e 
Submit it'd to tin* chains 
Tliat bind thee to the path which God or- 
dains 

Tliat thon shalt trace, 

Till, wdth the heavens and earth, thou pass 
away ! 

Nor less, tlio stillness of these frosty plains, 
Their iittm* stillness, and the silent grace 21 
Of yon ethereal summits white witli snow, 
(Whose trainjiiil pomp and spotless purity 
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Report of stonns gone by 
To us who tread below) 

Do with the serviee of this Day accord. 

— Divinest Object which the uplifted eye 
Of mortal man is suffered ti^ behold; 

Thou, who upon those snow-clad Heights 

has poured 

Meek lustre, nor forget'st the humble ‘ 
Vale; to i 

Thou wdio dost warm Earth’s universal , 
mould, 

And for thy boimty wert not unadored 

By pious men of old; i 

Once more, heai-t-cheering Sim, I bid thee i 
had! j 

Bright be thy course to-ilay, h*t not this . 
promise fail ! 

II ' 

’Mid the deep quiet of this iiioriiing hour. 
All nature seems to hear me wliile 1 sja ak. 
By feelhigs urged that do lu)! vainl% st‘ek 
Apt language, ready as the tuneful notes 
That stream in blithe siu'cessioii from (hi* i 
tliroats JO j 

Of birds, ill leafy bower. 

Warbling a farewell to a vm-iial shower. 

— There is a radiant though a short-lived ' 

dame, 

That burns for Poets in the dawning east; ; 
And oft iiiy soul hath kindled at tlie same, 
When the captivit\ of slef‘p had e(‘ased; 

But He who fixed iuimuveably the frame , 
Of the round world, and built, by laws as 
strong, ' 

A solid rtduge for distn'ss — 

The towers of righb'ousness; <;.> 

He knows that from a holier altar came ' 

The quickening S])ark of this day’s sacrifice; i 
Knows that the source i> nobler whence ; 
doth rise j 

The current of this matin song; : 

That deeper far it lies I 

Than aught dependent on tin* fickle skies. I 

III I 

Have we not conquered ? — by the venge- j 
f ul sword ? I 

Ah no, by dint of Magnanimity ; j 

That curbed the baser passions, and left free | 
A loyal band to follow their liege Lord (>o ; 
Clear-sighted Honour, and his staid C’orn- 
peers, 

Along a track of most unnatural year.s; 

In execution of heroic deeds 


Whose memory, spotless as the crystiil 
beads 

Of morning dew upon the untrodden meads, 
Shall live enrolled above the starry spheres. 
Ht‘, wdio in coni‘.eri with an earthly string 
Of Britain’s Jicts wu>uld sing, 

He with enraptured voice will tell 
Of One whose spirit no reverse eould 
quell ; 70 

Of One that ’mid the failing never failed — 
Who paints how Britain struggled and pre- 
vailial 

Shall r(‘|»rest‘nt her labouring wdth an eye 
Of circumspect humanity; 

Sliall show her clothed witli strength and 
skill, 

All martial duties to fiilhl; 

Finn as a rock in stationary fight; 

In motion va])id as the lightning’s gleam; 
Fit'ree as a flood-gate bursting at midnight 
'Fo nuise the \N ieked from their giddy 
tlream — So 

Woe, woe to all that face her in tlie fitdd ! 
.VpjKilled s1k‘ iiKiN not be, and cannot yudd. 

IV 

And thus is nitssf'd the sole true glory 
That can bedong to human story ! 

At whi( h they only shall arrive 
Who through the abyss of weakn(‘ss dive. 
'Idle \ej‘y humblest are too proud of heart; 
.\nd one brief day is rightly s(d apart 
F<ir Him who lifteth up and la^eth low *, 

For that .Mmighty Hod to whom we owe, 90 
Say nut that we have vanquished ■ but that 
we sur\ivi‘. 

How dreadful tlie dominion of the im- 
juiri* ! 

Why shouhl the Song be tardy to proclaim 
That less than )>ower unbounded could not 
tain(‘ 

'Fliat soul of Evil- wbieh, from hell let 
loose. 

Had filh‘d tlui astonished world with such 
abuse 

As liomidless jiatieiice only eould endure ? 
— Wide-wasted regions — cities wrapt in 
flame — 

Wlic) sees, may lift a streaming eye 
To I leaven ; wlio never saw, may heave a 
sigh ; >oo 

But the foundation of our nature shakes, 
And with an inlinite pain the spirit iu?hes, 
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When desolated countries, towns on fire, 

Are but the avowed attire 
Of warfare waged with desperate mmd 
Against tlie life of virtue in mankind ; 
Assaulting without ruth 
. I'he citadels of truth ; 

While the fair gardens of civility, 

By ignorance defaced, no i 

By violences laid waste, i 

Perish without reprieve for fiower or , 
tret^ ! 1 

I 

VI j 

A (Touching purposi* - a distracted will — i 
Op})osed to liojK'S that ])att(‘iicd ujxui scorn, . 
And to desires whose (‘ver- waxing horn ! 

Not all th<‘ light of earthly j)()wer could I 

fill ; ‘I 

Opjwsed to dark, deep plots of patient ; 
skill, 

And to celerities of kiwless force; 

Which, spurning Ood, had Hung away re- 
niors<* — 

What could they gain hut shadows of re- 
dress? !>.• 

— So had ]H‘{)c(‘ed(‘cl propagating wor.^c; 

And discipline was passicuiV dire excess. 
Widens the fatal weh, its lines extend. 

And deadlier poisons in tlie chalice blend. 
When will your trials teach >on to In* 

wis(‘ ? 

— O jTostrate Lands, consult your agonies ? 

vn 

No iinu’c — th(* guilt is hauished. 

And, with the guilt, the shame is fi(*d; 
And, w'ith the guilt and shaiiu', the Woe 
hath vanished, ' 

Shaking the dust and ash(*s from her 
li(*a(l ! 130 

— No more — these lingorings of distress , 
Sully tin* limpid stream cd thankfulness. 
What r(d)e can (rratitude employ 

So seemly as the rarliant vest of »h»y ? 

What steps so suitable as thost* that move 
In ])roinpt obedience to sjHuitaiieou.s mea- 1 
sures 

Of glory, and felicity, and love. 

Surrendering the whole heart to sacred i 

pleasures ? j 

VIII I 

O Britain ! dearer far than life is dear, | 

If one there he 
Of all thy progeny 
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Who can forget thy prowess, never more 
Be that ungrateful Son allowed to hear 
Thy green leaves rustle or thy torrents 
roar. 

As springs the lion from his den, 

As from a forest-braktj 
Upstarts a glistering snake, 

The bold Areh-despot re-appeared; — again 
Wide Kur(>p(* lH‘a\(‘s, imj)atient to be cast, 
With all her anmxl Powers, 150 

On tliat ollen.sivi' siul, like waves upon 
a rhousand .shores. 

Tin* trumjM't blew a universal blast ! 

Hut Thou art foremost in the field: — there 
stand: 

Receive tlu* triiini]>h destined to thy hand ! 
All States hav(‘ glorified themselves; — theii* 
claims 

Are weiglied In Pnnidence, in balance 
even ; 

And now, in [>r(‘fereiKje to the mightiest 
names. 

To Thee the (‘xterminatiiig sword is given. 
Dread mark of 5ipj)rol)ati(m, justly gained ! 
Exalted office, worthily sustained ! iso 

r\ 

Preserve, O Lord ! within our hearts 
The memory of thy favour. 

That els(‘ iusiuisihly dejiarts, 

And loses its sweet savour ! 

Lodge it w’ithin ns! — as the power of 

hglii 

Lives inexhaustibly in precious gems. 

Fixed on the front of hkistern diadems, 

So shine our t]iankfnln<*ss for ever bright ! 
What ofiVring, what traiiseendent monu- 
ment 

Shall our sineerit y to Thee present ? 170 

— Not work of hands; but trophies that 
may ri'aeh 

To higlu\>t Heaven — the labour of the 
Soul ; 

That builds, as thy unerring precepts teach, 
l^pou the internal conquests made by each, 
Her lu»pe of lasting glory for the wlioh?. 
Yet will not heaven disown nor earth gam- 
say 

The outward service of this day; 

Whether the worship]>(‘rs entreat 
Forgiveness frinu Hod's mercy-seat; 

Or thanks and praises to His throne ascend 
That He has brought our w'arfare to an 
end, 181 

And that we need no second victory ! 


140 
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Ha ! what a ghastly sight for mau to 
see; 

And to the heavenly saints in peace who 
dwell, 

For a brief moment, terrible; 

But, to thy sovereign iienetration, fair. 
Before whom all tilings are, tliat wert^, 

All judgments that have been, or e’er shall 
be; j 

Links in the (‘bain of thy trampiillity ! 

Along the bosom of this favoured Na- 
tion, u,o 

Breathe Thou, this day, a vital undulation ! 
Let all who do this land inherit 
Be eonseious of thy moving sjiirit ! 

Oh, ’t is a goodly Ordinaiuie. - tlie sight, 
Though sprung from bleeding war, is one 
of pure deliglit; 

Bless Thou the hour, or ere the hour ar- 
rive, 

When a whole people* shall kneel down in 
prayt'r. 

And, at oiui moment, in one rapture*, strive 
With lip and heart to t(‘ll their gmtitude 
For thy jiroteeting ('are*, f) 

Their solemn joy ~ }>raising the Kteinal 
Lord 

For tyranny subdued. 

And for the sway of e(]uity renewed, 

For liberty eontirmed, and |M;a(*e rt*stored ! 

X 

But h.'irk — tin? suinmons ! — down the 
phudd lake 

Floats the soft cadence of the chundi-tow'er 
bells; 

Bright shines the Sun, as if his beams 
would w'ake 

The tender insects sleejang in their cells; 
Bright shines the Sun — and not a br(iez(‘ to 
shake 

The drops that tip the melting icicles. .-no 
O, enter 71010 his temple (jatf ! 

Inviting words — ])erchan(;e already flung 
(As the crowd press devoutly down the 
aisle 

Of some old Minster’s venerable pile) 

From voices into zealous passion stung. 
While the tubed engine feels the inspiring 
blast, 

And has begun — its clouds of sound to 
east 

Forth towards empyreal Heaven, 

As if the fretted roof were riven, 
hmnbler ceremonies now await; 220 


But in the bosom, with devout respect 
The baimer of our joy we will erect. 

And strength of love our souls shall ele- 
vate: 

For to a few collected in his name, 

'riieir heavenly Father will incline an ear 
(Iraeious t<3 service hallow^ed by its aim; — 
Aw'ake ! the majesty of (iod revere ! 

(Jo - - and with foreheads meekly bowed 
Present your prayers — go — and rejoice 
aloud — 

Tin* Holy One will hear ! 230 

And what, 'mid silence deep, with faith sin- 
cere, 

Y*‘, ill your low and undisturbed estate, 
Shall simply feel and purely meditate — 

Of wariiiugs — from the unprecedented 
might, 

Whi(‘h, in our tim(‘, the impious have dis- 
elos(‘d ; 

And of more arduous duties thenee imposed 
I’pon the future advocab's of right; 

Of mvst(‘ries revealed, 

Aiul judgnn'uts unrepealed, 

01 (‘arthly revolution, 240 

And liiial rt*t rihutioii, — 

'I'o liis oiimiseienee will appear 
An otVering not unworthy to find place, 

On tlii.> liigli Day of Thanks, before the 
Throne of (Jiaee ! 

ODK 

1 8 1 6. 1816 

I 

iMAiiiNATioN ne’er before eontent, 

But aye ascending, restless in her pride 
From all that marti.al feats eould yield 
To h(‘r desires, or to her hopes present --- 
Stooped to the A'ietory, on that Belgie field, 
Aeliiev(*(l, tliis closing d(*ed magnitieent, 
And with the emhraee was satisfied. 

-- Fly, ministers of Fame, 

With every ht*li) that ye from earth and 
heaven may claim ! 

Bear through the world these tidings of de- 
light ! JO 

— Hours, Days, and Months, have borne 
them in ih(5 sight 

Of mortals, hurrying like a sudden shower 
That landward stretches from the sea. 
The morning’s splendours to devour; 
But this swift travel scorns the company 
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Of irksome change, or threats from sadden- 
ing jx)wer. 

— The shock w given — the Adversaries 
bleed — 

Loj Justice triumphs! Earth is freed! 
Joyfnl amninciation ! — it went forth — 

It pierced the caverns of the sluggish 
North — 

It found no harrier on the ridge 
Of Andes — frozen gulplis ])eeanie its 
hridgi* — 

The vast I’aeific gladdens with the freight — 
I’pon the l^akes of Asia ’t is l)est{)\\i‘d — 

The Arabian desert sliapes a willing j‘oad 
Across her hiirning ])reast, 

For this refr(‘shijig ine(‘nst‘ from the ^Vest ! — 
— Where snakes and lions breed, 

Where to\Mis and cities thick as stars a[>- 
peai*, 

Wlierever fi'uits are galliert'd, and where'er 
‘ The upturned soil receives the hopeful 
seed — ii 

While the Sun rules, and cross the shade's 
of night 

The unwearu'd arrow hath jmrsued its 
flight ! 

The eyes of good men tliankfulK gi\e 
heed, 

And in its sparkling progress read 
Of virtue crovnetl with glory’s (h‘athless j 
niec'd: ; 

Tyrants i‘\nlt to hear of kingdoms won, j 
And sk'n es are pleasi'd to h'arn tliat mighty j 
feats are doiu*; 

Kven the ]jroud Kealm, from whose dis- j 
traeh'd hordtus 

'riiis messengei’ of good was launched in air, 
France, humbled France, amid her wild 
disorders, n 

F<'els, and heresiftcr shall the truth de- 
clare, 

That she too lacks iiot n'ason to rejoice, 

And utter England's name with sadly- 
plausive voice. 

( ) genuine glory, pure reiiow^n ! 

And well might it beseem that mighty 
Town 

Into W'hose bosom earth’s best treasures 
How, 

To whom all ])ersecuted men i*etreat ; 

Jf a new' '^remple lift her votive brow' 

High on the shore of silver Thames — to 
gi*eet 50 


The peaceful guest advancing from afar. 
Bright be the I'^ibric, as a star 
Fj-esh risen, and beautiful within ! — there 
meet 

Deptindence infinite, proportion just; 

A File that (ij*a('e approves, and Time <*aii 
trust 

With his most sacred wealth, heroic dust. 


Hut if the valiant of this land 
i In reverential modesty demand, 
i 'I'hal all observance, tlue. to them, be 
paid 

Where their st'n'iie progenitors are laid; <>o 
Kings, warriors, bigb-sonled }>oets, saint- 
like sages, 

England's illustrious sons of long, long 
ages; 

He it not unordained that solemn rites, 
Within the eiicnit of those (iothic walls, 
Shall he jier formed at pregnant inter- 
vals; 

('onimemoration holy that unites 
The living generiitions witli the dead; 

Hy tin* deep soul-moving sense 
(.)f rf'ligioiis elo(jUf‘n(‘(‘, ■ ■ 

F»\ visual }>omp, and by the lie 70 
Of swei't and threatening harmony; 
Soft iiott's, awful as the omen 
Of destructive temjiests coming. 

And eseai>ing from that sadness 
Into elevated gladness; 

Whih‘ tlu‘ white-robed eboir attendant, 
Under mouldering banners ]>endant, 
Frov'oke all pviteiit sym])honies to raise 
S(»ngs of vi(-tory and }»raise, 

For them who bravely stood unhurt, or 
bled So 

With medicable wounds, or found tlieir 
graves 

I' poll the battle field, or under ocean’s 
vv.MV’cs; 

()r wer(‘ condiiett*d home in single state, 
And long jU’oeessioii — tlimv to lie. 

Where their sons’ st>ns, and all posterity, 
Unbearil by them, their deeds shall cele- 
brate ! 

IV 

Nor will the God of jieaee and love 
vSuch martial service disapprove. 

He guides the Pestilence — tAie cloud 
Of locusts travels on his breath; <>0 
I’he region that in hoiie was ploughed. 
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His drought consumes, his mildew taints 
with death ; 

He springs the hushed Volcano’s mine, 
He puts the Earthquake on her still de- 
sigii. 

Darkens the sun, hath bade the forest 
sink, 

And, drinking tow'iis and cities, still can 
di’iiik 

Cities and to\^^ls — ’t is Thou — the work 
is Thine ! — 

The fierce tornado sleeps wdtiiiu thy 
courts — 

He liears the word — he Hi<\s — 

And navies perish in their ports I lOO 

For Thou art angry with thine enemit‘s ! 

For these, and mourning for our erroi^, 

And sins, that point their terrors. 

We bow our heads l>t‘fore Thee, and we 
laud 

And magnify tliy name, Almighty (rod ! 

But Man is thy most awfnJ instru- 
ment, 

In working out a ])ure intent; 

Thou cloth’st tlu‘ wi(^ked in their dazzling 
mail, 

And for thy righteous purpost* tliey pr(‘- 
vail ; 

Thine arm from ])eril guards the coasts 

Of them wlio in thy laws delight: m 
Thy presence turns the scale of doubtful 
fight. 

Tremendous God of battles, Lord of Hosts ! 

A’ 

Forbear: — to Tbee — 

Father and Judge of all, with fervent 
tongue 

But in a gentler stiain 
Of conteinphition, by no sense of wrong, 
(Too quick and k<‘en) iiHoted to <iisdain 
Of pity pleading from the* heart in vain - - 
To Thkk - 'bo TiiKi: — iio 
Just God of christianised nnmauity, 

Shall prai>ses be jjoiired forth, and thaiiks 
ascend, 

That thou hast brought our warfare to an 
end, 

And that we need no second victory ! 

Blest, above measure blest, 

If on thy love our Land lic^r hopes shall 
r(;st, 

And all the Nations labour to fulfil 
Thy law, and live henceforth in ]jeaee, in 
pure good will. 


THE EARTH 

INVOCATION TO THE EARTH 

FEBRUARY l8l6 
i8i6. i8i6 

Composed immediately after the ‘‘ Thanks- 
giving Ode,” to which it may be considered as 
a second )>art. 

I 

‘‘ Rk8T, rest, perturbed Earth ! 

O rest, tliou doleful Mother of Man- 
kind ! ” 

A Spirit sang in tones more plaintive than 
the wind: 

“ From rt'gions whei*e no evil thing lias 
birth 

1 come— lliy stains to wash aw'ay, 

Tli\ eberislit‘d fetters to unbind, 

And o])en tby sad eves upon a milder day. 
J'lit* lleaveirs are thronged with martyrs ^ 
that have risen 

i Vom out tby noisome jirison; 

Tin* ])enal caverns groan «« 

With tens of thousands rent from off the 
tret* 

Of hopeful lift*, — by battle’s wbirhviiid 
blt>w n 

Into tin* tlest‘rt> t)f Ktt*rnity. 

I’lipitietl liavtK* ! Victims unlameutcd ! 

But not on high, wln*rc madness is resent(*d, 
And rnnrdt*!* canst's stum* sad t«*ars to flow, 
Tbtaigli, fjiun tin* widcly-sw'ecjting blow. 

The clu>irs t)f Angels spread, triumphantly 
augmented. 

II 

“ False l^areiit t>f Mankind ! 
Obdiiratt*, proud, and blind, 20 
1 sprinkle tht'c with std't eelt‘stial dtjws, 

Thy lost, m:it(*rnal h(‘art tt» re-infuse ! 
Scattering tins far-ft‘tehetl moisture frtim 
my w ings, 

I’pon the a(*t a hh*ssing I imidore, 

Of which tin* rivt‘j-s in their secret springs, 
Tin* river> stained so oft w'ith human gore, 
Are conscious; ~ may the like j*eturii no 
mort* ! 

May Discord — for a Sei*a]ih’s care 
Shall be attended w itb a bolder prayer 
May slit*, who once tlisturbed tlie seats of 
bliss 3^ 

These mortal spheres above, 

Be <*hiiined for ever to the black abyss. 

And tliou, O rescued Flarth, by peace and 
1 love. 
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And merciful desires, thy sanctity ap- 
prove ! ” 

The Spirit ended his mysterious rite, 

And the pure vision closed in darkness in- 
finite. 

ODE 

iSi 6 . i<Si 6 

Carmina pOH8uinu6 

Donate, «t pretiuin diccjre iimneri. 

Non ineiaa notia marrnora publiois, 

Per quDeapiritus et vita redit boniH 
PoKt mortem dueiiniH 

oIuriuH indicant 

Landes, quam I’iende.s , ije(|ue, 

Si chartffj sileant tpiod bcue leccris, 

Mercedem tulens -- Hor. Car s. Lib. 4 

1 

When Uie soft hand of sh‘ep }iad elosed 
the latch 

On the tired household of corporeal stuise, 

And Fancy, keeping imndiictant watch, 

Was free her choic(‘^^ favours to dispensi*; 

I saw, in wondrous j)(^rsp<‘cti\c displavcil, 

A lands(‘ape more auj^usi tliaii happiest skill 
Of pencil I'ver (dothed willi li^ht and sliade; 

All intermingled |Kunj» of vah‘ and hill, 

('ity, and naval stream, sulmrliau ^;rov4\ 

And stately forest wlit‘i*e the wild tleer rove; 

Nor wanted lurking hamlet, dusk\ ttiwiis, 

.\iid scattered rural farms of aspect hrij^lit; 

And, luu'e and there, lH't\set‘n the pastoral 
don ns, 

The azure s<'a ujiswellod ujioii the si^^ht. 

Fair jirospeet, such as Ih itain tudy shows ! 

Hut not a Uviu;^ ereatun* <'ould he s<‘eii 
Throii^di its wide circuit, that, in dt*ep re])ose, 

And, even to sadness, loiudv and serene, 

Lay hushed; till — tlirouj;h a portal iu the 
sky 

Bri^lthter than hrio-]jtest loo|)-hole Jna storm, 
()ptMiin£^‘ before the sun's triumjihaut (‘ye — 
Issued, to sudden view, a <j;‘h)rious Form ! 
Earthward it t^lidi*(l with a swift de.seent: 

Saint (ft'or^e hinistdf this \ isitaiit must In*; 
And, ere a thought could ask on wliat iiit<*nt 
He sought th(‘ regions of Hninanlty, 

A thrilling voiet* was heard, that vivified 
City and field and tlood ; — aloud it cried — 

“ Though from my eelt‘stial home. 

Like a Champion, armed I come; 

On my ludm th(‘ dragon erest. 

And tlie red eross on my breast; 

1 , the Guardian of this Ijand, 

Speak not now of toilsome duty ; 
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Well obeyed was that command — 
Whence bright days of festive beauty; 
Haste, Virgins, haste! — the flowers which 
' summer gave 

' Have perisluid in the field; 

1 But the green thickets plenteoiisly shall yield 
Fit garlands for the brave, 40 

That w ill be welcome, if by you entwined; 
Haste, Virgins, haste; and you, ye Matrons 
' grav^e, 

(k> forth will' rival youthfulness of mind, 

I And gather what ye find 

Of hardy laurel and wild holly boughs — 
To deck your st(‘rn 1 )ef enders’ modest brows ! 

Sueli simj)]e gifts prej>are, 

'riiough they hav(* gained a worthier meed; 

! And in du(‘ time shall share 
Those palms and amaranthine wreaths 50 
; Unto their martyred ('ountrymen decreed, 

' In realms where everlasting freshness 
■ breathes ! ” 

II 

And lo ! with crimson banners proudly 
streaming, 

I And uju’ighl weapons innocently gleaming, 
i Along the surface of a spacious plain 
! Advance in order the redoubted Bands, 

And there receive green chaplets from the 
hands 

Of a fail- female train — 

Maids and Matrons, (light 
In robes of dazzling white; f>o 

^ Whih* from the* crowd bursts forth a rap- 
turous noise 

By the eloud-eapt hills retorted; 

And a throng of rosy boys 
In loost‘ fashion tell their joys; 

And gj'(*y-hairt*d sires, on staff's supported. 
Look round, and h\ their smiling seem to 
say, 

Thus strives a grateful Churntry to display 
The mighty debt which nothing can repay ! 

III 

Anon before my sight a palace rose 
Built of all precious suhstanees, — so pure 
And ex(|uisit(', that sleep alon(‘ bestows 71 
Ability like splendour to endure: 
i Eutt‘r(*d, wdth streaming thousands, through 
, the gate, 

I I saw' the haiujuet spread beneath a Dome^ 
of state, 

A lofty Home, that dared to emulate 
I The lieavon of sable night 
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With starry lustre; yet had power tc» 
throw 

Solemn elt’ulgeiiee, clear as solai* light, 
Upon a ])rineely company below, 

While the vault rang with choral harmony, 
Like some Xymph-haunted grot beneath 
the roaring sea. vSi 

— No sooner ceased that peal, than on the 
verge 

Of exultation hung a dirge 
Breathed from a soft and lonel\ instru- 
ment, 

That kindh'd recollections 
Of agonised aifections; 

And, though some tears the strain at- 
tended. 

The mournful passion ended 
In peace of spirit, and s\d)lime content ! 

IV 

But garlands ^^ithor; festal shows de- 
part, 

Like dreams themselvi‘>; and sweetest 
sound — 

(Albeit of (iti'cct profound) 

It was — and it is gene ! 

Victorious England ! Ind the silent Art 
Hetlect, in glowing hues that shall n(»t iad<‘. 
Those liigh achit*vements; (‘ven as she ai- 
rayed 

With second life the deed of Marathon 
Upon Athenian walls; 

So may she labour for th^ civic halls: 

And be the guardian spaces i.». 

Of consecrateil places, 

As nobly graced by Sculj>tnreV ])atient toil; 
And let imjwirishable (’olumns rise 
Fixed in tlie dejjths of this courageous .v>i]; 
Expressive signals of a glorious strifj*, 

And competent to sIumI a spark divine 
Into the torpid breast of 4]ail\ life; — 
Records on which, for pleasure of all eye.s. 
The morning snii may shine 
With gratulatioii thorouglily benign ! no 

And ye, Pierian Sisters, sprung from Jove 
And sage Mnemosyne, — full Jong de- 
barred 

From yonr first mansions, exiled all too 
long 

From many a hallowed stream and grove, 
Dear native regions wliere ye wont to rove, 
Clianting for patriot heroes the reward 
Of never-dying song ! 


Now (for, though Truth descending from 
above 

The 01 ymi)ian summit hath destroyed for 
aye 

Your kindred Deities, Ye live and move, 
Spared for oheisiuice from ])erpetual love 
For privilege n‘deemed of godlike sway) 
Now , on the margin of some spotless fonn- 
(ain, 

Or top senuK' of unmolested moimtain, 
Strike audibl> Ihe noblest of your lyres. 
And for a moment meet the soul's desires! 
That I, or soiiH' more favoured Bard, may 
hear 

What y<‘, celestial Alaids ! liave 4>fton sung 
Of Britain's acts, ■— may catch it w ith ra[>t 
ear. i . 

And gi\i‘ tin' trt'asurt' to our Britisli tongin*! 
So shall the cliara<*ters of that ]>roiul ]»age 
Support their mighty tln'ine from agt* to 
age; 

Anil, in the desert j)laees of the earth, 

When the^ to future empire's have given 
birth. 

So shall the p('o})Ie gather and ht'lieve 
'rin* hold re'port, transferred to every 
(dime ; 

/vnd the whoh' world, not t'livious Imt ad- 
miring, 

And to the like' aspiring. 

Own - that the progi'iiy of this fair Isle 
Had power as loft\ actions t(» aehi^'ve 140 
As w(‘r<' peidornied in maids heroic prime; 
Nor wanted, w lien their fortitude* had held 
Its even tenor, and tin' foe was (pielled, 

A eoi i('s])onding ^J^tne to beguih* 

The h(»stjlc jiurpose of wide-w^asting 
Time — 

'I’hat not in \ain they lalnmred to secure, 
F<»r their great dia'ds, perpt'timl memory, 
And faun* as large 1 \ .spread as land and sea, 
B\ Works of .spirit liigh and }>assion pure ! 

ODE 

i<Si6. 18 j 6 

Who ri.s(‘s on the hanks of Seine, 

And hinds hc*r temples with the civic 
wu’cath ? 

What joy to read the promise of her mien ! 
How sw^eet to rest her wide-spread wings 
beneath ! 
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But they are ever playing, 

And twinkling in the liglit, 

And, if a breeze be straying, 

That br(‘eze she will invite; 

And stands on tiptoe, eonseioiis she is fair, 
And calls a look of love into her face, lo 
And spreads her arms, as if the general air 
Alone could satisfy her wide embrace. 

— Melt, Prineipnlitit's, bed’ore her melt ! 

Her love ye hailerl — her wrath have felt ! 
Hut She througli many a ehangt’; {>f form 

hath gone. 

And staiaE amidst you now an armed crca- 
tui'c, 

Whose j)ano]>ly is not a thing put on, 

Hut the live scales of a poncntous natun*; 
Tliat, having forctnl its \\a\ from birth to 
birth. 

Stalks round — abliorr(‘d l)V Heaven, a ter- 
ror to the Earth! 20 

li 

I marked the breathings of her dragon 
er(*st; 

My Soul, a sorrowful inter])reter, 

In many a midniglit > ision liowtal 
Before tin* ominous a.sj>ecr of Ih'F s|H*ar; 
Whether the mights l)eain, in scorn upindd. 
Threatened her foes, — oi*, pompously at 
ri‘st, 

Seemed to bisect her orbed shitdd, 

As stretches a blue bar of solid <*loud 
Across the, setting sun and all the fiery 
west. 

HI 

So did she <launt the Earth, ainl Hod 
defy! 

And, wheresoe’er she spread her so\ e- 
reignty, 

Pollution tainted all that was Tn<»st pure. 

— Have we not known — and live we not 

to tell — 

That rlustiee seemed to hear her final 
knell? 

Faith buried deeper in her own de(’p breast ; 
Her stores, and sighed to find tliein iuse- i 
cure ! | 

And Hope was maddened bv the drops that i 
fell 

From shadt's, her chosen place of short- 
lived rest. 

Shame followed shame, and woe supplanted 
woe — 

Is this the only change that time can show ? 


How long shall vengeance sleep? Ye pa- 
tient Heavens, how long ? 41 

— Infirm ejae.iilatiou ! from the tongue 
( )f Nations wanting virtue to be strong 
Up to tlie iru‘asiire of accorded might. 

And daring not to feel the majesty of 
j'ight ! 

IV 

Weak Spirits are there — who would ask, 

; lTpo»> the pn*h.sure of a painful thing, 

I The lion’s siiu'ws, or the eagle’s wing; 

< )r let their w i.slu*s loose*, in forest-glade, 

; Among tin* lurking powers 50 

1 (.)f herbs and lowly flowers, 

( )r seek, from saints a]>o\ e, miraculous aid — 
That Man may he a(*coin]>lished for a task 
I Which his own nature hatli enjoined; — 

' and why ? 

! If, when that inttufereiice hath relieved 
' liiin. 

He must sink dowm to languish 
In worse than fornuT hcl])lessness — and lie 
Till the caves roar, — and, imbe- 
, cilitN 

Again engemdering anguish, 

The same w'cak wisli red urns, that had be- 
I fore deceived him. 60 

\- 

' But Thou, supreme l)ispos(*r ! may’stnot 

I speed 

■ The course of things, and change the creed 
Which hath ht'cn hold aloft before men’s 

Since tlu* fir.st framing of societies, 
Wlietber, as bards liavc told in ancient song, 
j Built up by soft st'dueing hannonies; 
i Or prest t(\g»‘thei‘ bv the appetite. 

And In the power, of wrong. 

THE FRENCH ARMY IN RUSSIA 
1S12-13 
iSif). 1816 

HrM.'\NiTY, delighting to behold 
A foml reflect ion of her own decay, 

Hath painted Winter like a t]*avellcr old, 
Prop})ed on a st^ifV, and, through the sullen 
(lay, 

I In liotaled mantle, limping o’er the plain, 

1 As thougli his weakness were disturbed by 
I pain: 

1 Or, if a juster fancy should allow 
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An undisputed symbol of comiiiaud, 

The chosen sceptre is a withered bout'll, 
Infirmly grasped within a palsied hand. lo 
These emblems suit the helpless and for- 
lorn; 

But mighty Winter the device shall scorn. 

For he it was — dread Winter ! who beset» 
Flinging round van and rear his ghastly lud, 
Thait host, when from the regions of the 
Pole 

They shrunk, insane ambitioirs barren 
goal — 

That host, as huge and strong as e'er dotied 
Their Goti, and placed tlieir trust in hiinian 
]>ride ! 

As fathers persecute rebellious st>ns, 

He vSinote the blossoms of their warrior 
youth; g- 

He called on Frost’s mex<»rahh‘ tooth 
Life to consume in Manhood’s firmest hold; 
Nor spared the reverend blood that feehl> 
rnn.s ; 

For why — unless for liberty enrolled 
And saered borne — ah ! why should hoary 
Age be bold ? 

Fleet the Tartar's reinless steed, 

But fleeter far the })inion.'> of the Wind, 
Which from Siberian (*a\cs the Moiiarcli 
fre(*d, 

And sent him forth, with s(juadrons of his 
kind, 

And bade the Snow their ample backs be- 
stride, 

And to tlie battle ride. 

No pitying voice commands a halt, 

No courage can rejKd the dire assaidt; 
Distracted, spiritless, henumhed, and blin<l. 
Whole legions sink, and, in one mutant, fiiul 
Burial and death: look for them — and 
descry, 

When morn returns, beneath the clear blue 
sky, 

A soundless w’aste, a track l(‘ss vacancy ! 

ON THE SAME OCCASION 
iSi6. i8i6 

Ye Storms, resomid the jjraistjs of your 
King ! 

And ye mild Seasons — in a sunny dime, 
Midway on some high hill, while father 
Time 


Books on delighted — meet in festal ring, 
And loud and long of Winter’s triumph sing! 
Sing ye, with blossoms crowned, and fruits, 
and tlowers, 

I Of Winter’s breath surcharged with sleety 
I show'crs, 

I And the dire flapping of his hoary wing I 
Knit the blithe dance upon the soft green 
grass; 

I With feet, hands, eyes, looks, lips, report 
your gain; 

Whisj»er it to the billows of the main, 

And to tin* aerial zejdiyrs as they pass, 
That old <b‘er(‘pit Winter — He hath slain 
That Host, which rendered all your boun- 
ties vain ! 

“UV MOSCOW SELF-DEV^O'rED 
TO A BLAZE” 

1816. 1832 

By Mose(jw' self-d('vntcd to a blaze 
Of dn'udful sm-rifiee; by Russian blood 
La\islied in light with des|HTate hardihood; 
'The unfeeling Kleimaits no elaim shall raw 
To rob tmr 1 1 uinan-nutiire of just praise 
For what she did and sutVered. Pledges 
sur<* 

Of a didivtu'anee absolnt«* and pure 
She gave, it' Faith might tread the beaten 
wa\>> 

Of Providence. B\it iiow^ did the Most 
High 

Exalt his still small voic»‘: — to fundl that 
Jf<.st 

Gatli<‘n*d his ]u>wer, a iminifest ally; 

H<', wdiose heaped waves eontoundt;(l the 
proud boast 

Of Pharaoh, said to Famine, Snow, ami 
Frost, 

“ Finish tlie strib* by deadliest victory I ” 

TU E ( ; E R M A N S O N TH t: H K I G H T S 
OF HOCHHEIM 

1816. 1827 

AiiUi:rTi-Y paused the strife; — the field 
throughout 

Ri-.siing u]von his arms each warrior stood, 
('becked in the very a(d and deed of blood, 
W ith breath suspended, likea listeningseout. 
0 Silence ! thou wert mother of a shout 
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That through the texture of yon azure dome 

Cleaves its glad way, a cry of harvest home 

Uttered to Heaven in ecstasy devout I 

The barrier Rhine hath flashed, through 
battle-smoke, 

On men who gaze hcai*t-smitten by the 
view, 

As if ail Germany had felt the shock ! 

— P'ly, wretched (lauls ! ere they the charge 
renew 

Who have seen - tlnunselves now casting 
off Ihe yoke — 

The iinconqiierahle Stream his course pur- 
sue. 


SIKGK OF VIENNA RAIShAJ l)Y 
JOHN SOlilKSKl 

FhBKl’AKV IS16 
1816. iXlO 

Oh, for a kindling touch from that pure 
flam(‘ 

Which ministered, erewliilc, to a sacriticc 

Of gratitude, bciu'ath Italian skies. 

In words Uk(* tliese: Up, Voice of song ! 
proclaim 

'Thy saintly rapture with cidcstial aim: 

For lo ! tin' ImjHM’ial (bty stands r(‘lcas(*d 

From lumdage thrcatcuicd hy tlie embattled 
East, 

And Uhristeudom rospiivs; fi-om guilt and 
shann* 

Uedeemed, from miserable fear set frc(‘ 

By one day’s feat, one mighty victory. 

— Chant the Deliverer's praise in every 
tongue ! 

Th(‘ cross hliall spread, the crescent bath 
waxed dim; 

lie conepuTing, as in jo\ful Heaven is 
sung, 

I Ik coxQUKRiNr, TH]U)r<’,H Gon, ani> God 

BY HIM.’’ 

OCCASIONED BY THE BATTLE 
OF WAT ERLOO 

KEHKUAKY iSlO 

1816. i8f() 

(The last six lines intended for an Inscription.) 

Intrkpid sons of Albion ! not b}^ >ou 

Is life dcspiscMl; ah no, tin* spacious earth 


Ne’er saw a race who held, by right of 
birth. 

So many objects to which love is due: 

Ye slight not life — to God and Nature true; 

I But death, becoming death, is dearer far, 
j When duty bids you bleed in open war: 

I Hence hath your prowess (pielled that im- 
- pii>us crew. 

I Heroes ! — for instant sacrifice prepared; 

! Y(‘t filled witl) ardour and on triumph bent 
I ’Mid dii'i'st shocks of mortal accident — 

! To yon who fell, and you whom slaughter 
i spar(‘(l 

* To guard the falhm, and consummate the 
event, 

Your Countrv rears this sacred Monument ! 

OCCASIONED BY THE BATTLE 
OF WATERLOO 

K EUR LAKY l 8 l 6 

i8j6. 1816 

Thk Bard — whose soul is meek as dawn- 
ing day, 

Yt‘t trained to judgments righteously .sc vere, 
Fervid, \<‘l conversant witli h<>ly fear, 

As recognising one Almighty sway: 

He - whose exj)erieuce(l eye can pierce the 
array 

Of ])ast cv(*nts; to whom, in vision clear, 
I'lic aspiiinglieads t>f future things appear, 
Like mountain-to]>s whose mists have rollwl 
away — 

Assoiled from all encumbrance of our time, 
lie if sucli breathe, in strains devout 

Shall comprehend this victory suhlimo; 
Shall worthiE rcln'ai’M' thc‘ hidetnis rout, 

: The triuinpii hail, which from their peiUJe- 
ful cliim* 

j Angels might welcome witli a choral shout ! 


“ICMPERORS AND KINCiS, HOW 
j OFT HAVE TEMPLES RUNG” 

I 1S16. 1827 

, Emperors and Kings, how oft have temples 

i 

j With impious thanksgiving, the Almighty’s 
I scorn ! 

! How oft above their altars have been hung 
I Trophies that led the good and wise to 
mourn 
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Triumphant wrong, battle of battle born, 

And sorrow' that to fruitless sorrow clung ! 
Now, from Heaven-sanctioned victory, 
Peace is sprung; 

In this linn hour Salvation lifts her honi. 
Gloi*y to arms ! But, conscious that the 
nerve 

Of popular reason, long mistrusted, freed 
Your thrones, ye Powers, from duty fear 
to swerve ! 

Be jxist, b(‘ grateful; nor, the oppressor's 
creed 

Reviving, heavier chastisement deserve 
Than ever forced unpitied hearts to bleed. i 

! 

FEELINGS OF A FRENCH ROY- , 
ALIST, ON THE DISINTER- , 
MENT OF THE REMAINS OF j 
THE DUKE D’ENtxHIEN | 

i8i6. iSU) I 

Dear Reliques ! from a pit of \ilest mouhl i 
Uprisen — to lodge among ancestral kings; 
And to inflict shame's salnlary slings 
On the i‘einors(‘less h(‘arts of men grow n old | 
In a blind worship; men pt'rversely bold i 
Even to this hour, — \ct, some shall now | 
forsake | 

Their monstrous Idol if the dead e'er 
spake, ! 

To warn the living; if truth were ever told { 
By aught redeemed out of tiie hollow grave: ' 
O murdered Princt* ! meek, loyal, ]>ious, i 
brave ! ! 

The power of retribution onre was given: ! 
But ’t is a rueful thought that will{»w' bands j 
8o often tie the thunder-wielding hands : 
Of Justice sent to earth from highest i 
Heaven ! ! 


TRANSLATION OF PART OF THE 
FIRST BOOK OF THE yENEID 

iSi6. 1S32 

TO THE EDITORS OF THE PIHLOLOOU'AL 
MUSEUM 

Your letter, reminding me of an expectation 
I some time since held out to you of allowing 
some specimens of my translation from tin* 
Aineid to he printed in the Philological Mu- 
seum. was not verv acceptable ; for 1 had aban- 
doned the thought of ever sending into the 
world au> part, of that experiment — for it 


was nothing more — an experinieut begun for 
amusement, and I now think a less fortunate 
one than when I first named it to you. Hav- 
ing been displeased in modern translations 
with the additions of incongruous matter, 1 be- 
gan to translate with a resolve to keep clear of 
that fault, by adding nothing; but 1 became 
convinced that a spiritetl translation can 
scarcely be acicomplislied in the English lan- 
guage without admitting a principle of com- 
pensation. On this point, however, I do not 
wish to insist, and merely send the following 
piissage, taken at random, from a v^ ish to com- 
ply with your request. W. W. 

But Cvthcrca, studious to invent 
Arts yet untri(‘d, upon new counsels bent, 
Resolves that Cupid, changed in form and 
fact* 

To young Ascanius, should assume his 
place; 

Pr<‘st*nt tin* maddening gifts, and kindle 
heat 

Of ])assion at tin* hosom's inmost seat. 

!She drcatls tin* treaeheroiis house, the 
double ttuigue; 

She burns, she frets by Jimo’s miicour 
stung; 

'Flu* calm oi iiiglit is powerless to remove 
These cares, and thus she speaks to vvingt'd 
Lovt*: 10 

“ O son, my strength, my powcir ! who 
dost dcs])is(‘ 

(What, save tliysclf, none dares through 
earth and skies) 

The giant-tjuclling bolts of Jove, I tlee, 

() son, a siij)]»liant to thy deity ! 

What nu'ct Ahicas in his eourse, 

How Juno's liatc witli unrelenting foree 
Pursues thy brother — this to thee is 
known; 

And oft-times hast thou made iiiy griefs 
lliinc ow'ii. 

Him now llu* g(‘ncrous Dido by soft chains 
•Of bland cntr(*aty at her court detains; 20 
Junonian hospitalities jn-eparc 
Such a])t occasion that 1 dread a snare. 
Hence, er(* som(^ hostile Ciod can intervene, 
Would I, by ])rcvious wiles, inflame the 
<jueeu 

With passion for yEneas, such strong love 
"J'hat at my beck, mine only, she shall 
move. 

Hear, and assist; — the father’s mandate 
calls 
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His young Ascanius to the Tyrian walls; 
lie comes, my dear deliglit, — and costliest 
tilings 

Preserved from tii*e and flood for presents 
brings. 30 

Him will I take, and in tdose covert keep, | 
’Mid groves Idaliau, lulled to gentle sleep, | 
Or on Cythera’s far-seijuestcrcid steep, 

That he may neitlier know ^\hat hope is • 
mine. 

Nor by his presence* traverse tlie design. 

Do thoa, hut for a singh* night’s brief sjiace, 
Dissemble; be that boy in foi*m and face ! 
And wlien enra])tiii(‘d Dido shall receive 
Thee to her arms, and kisses interweave 
With many a fond embrace*, while joy rmis 
high, 40 

And gobh‘ts crown the jirond festivity, 

Instil thy subtle }>oison, and inspire, 

At every touch, an unsuspected tire.” 

Love, at the word, before* his moth(*r’s 
sight 

Puts oft’ his wings, and walks, with proud 
delight, 

Like young lulus; but tin* gentlest dews 
Of slumber \’('nns sht'ds, to ('ircnmfiis(* 

The trin* Aseanius stt*e]>ed in placid rest; 
Then wafts him, cherished on her careful 
breast, 

'riirough upper air to an Idalian glade, 50 
Where he on soft anmnirii't is laid. 

With breatliing flowers t*iuhraced, and fra- 
grant sliadt*. 

Blit Cupid, following cheerily his guide 
Aehat(‘s, with tin* gifts to Carthage hied; 
And, as the hall In* enter(*d, then*, betwt*t*n 
The sharers of In'i* golden couch, was seen 
Reclined in festal pomj) the l ian (picon. 
The Trojans, too (.Eneas at their head), 

On conehes lie, with purple ovt'rsprcad: 
M<*autiuH* in canisters is hea])ed the bread, 1 
Pellucid water for the hands i> borne, ■ 

And napkins of smooth tevture, finely ! 

shorn. ; 

Within are fifty handmaids, who prepare, | 
As they in oi*der stand, the dainty fare*; j 
And fume the household deities with store 1 
Of odorous iueeuse; while a hundnul more 
Matched with an e([nal nuinln*!’ of like | 

JW, ^ I 

But each of manly sex, a docile page, ! 

Marshal the banquet, giving with dm* grace 1 
To eiu) or viand its a})point(*d jdaee. ! 

The Tyrians rushing in, an i*ag(*r band, ! 


Their painted couches seek, obedient to 
command. 

They look with wonder on the gifts — they 
gaze 

Upon lulus, dazzled with the rays 
That from his ardent eountenaiice are 
flung. 

And eharmt'd to hear his simulating 
tongue ; 

Nor })jiss iinpraised the robe and veil 
divine, 

Round which tin* yellow flowers and wan- 
dering foliage twine. 

But chiefly Dido, to the coming ill 
Devoted, strives in vain her vast desires to 
till; So 

j She views the gifts; upon the child then 
turns 

Insatiable looks, and ga/ing burns. 

'flo ease a father's cheated love he lumg 
Cpon .Kueas, and around him clung; 

Then seeks the (piet*!!; with her his arts he 
tries ; 

Sin* fastens on the boy enamoured eyes, 
Clasps in In*?* arms, nor w^eens (() lot un- 
blest !) 

How great a trod, incumbent o’er her 
breast, 

Would till it with his spirit. He, to 
please 

His Acidalian mother, bv degrees qo 

Blots out Sicliaens, studious to remove 
The d(*ad, by influx of a living love, 

B\ stealthy entranei* of a ]Kirilous guest, 
d'roubling a heart that bad been long at 
rest. 

Now^ wlu*n the vmnds w^ere withdraw' 11, 
and i*('ased 

l^he first division of the sph*ndid feast. 
While round a vacant hoard the chiefs re- 
cline, 

Huge goblets are brought forth; they crowui 
the wine; 

Voiet*s of gladness roll the walls around; 
Those gladsome voices from the courts re- 
bound; 100 

F ri>in gildt'd rafters many a blazing light 
Depends, and torches overcome the night. 
The minutes fly — till, at the queen’s com- 
mand, 

A howl of state is offered to her hand; 
'riu'u she, as Bel us wont, and all the line 
From Belus, tilled it to the brim with wine ; 
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A FACT AND AN IMAGINATION 


Silence ensued. ** () Jupiter, whose care 
Is hospitable dealing, grant iny prayer I 
Productive day be tliis ot* lasting joy 
To Tyrians, and these exiles driven from 
Troy ; , n, 

A day to future generations dear ! 

Let Kacehus, donor of soul-quick'ning 
clieer, 

Be present; kindly Juno, be thou near ! 

And, Tyrians, may your clioieest favours 
wait 

Upon this hour, the bond to ceUdu-ate ! 

She spake and shed an offering on tht* 
boai’tl ; 

Then sipped the bowl whenct* she the wine 
had poured 

And gave to Bitias, urging the prompt lord; 
He raised the howl, and took a long deep i 
draught ; i 

Then every chief in turn th(‘ b(‘veragi‘ j 
(juaifed. ,20 

Graced with redundant hair, lopas sings 
The lore of Atlas, to resounding strings. 

The labour.s of the Sun, the lunar wander- 
iiigs; 

Whence human kind, and brute; wliat 
natural powers 

Engender lightning, whence' are falling 
showers. 

He haunts Art'tunis, — that fraternal twain, 
The glittering Bears, — the Pleiads fraught 
with rain; ^ 

— Why suns in wintter, shunning heaveids , 

steep heiglits | 

Post seaward, — what impedes the tardy , 
nights. ; 

The learned song from hearers « 

draws n-- . 

Loud shouts, — the J rojans eeho th(‘ a|>- 
plause. 

— But, lengthening out tlie night wiili eon- j 

verse new. 

Large draughts of love nnhapjiy Dido drt'w; ' 
Of Priam asked, of Hector — o’er and o’er ~ , 

What arms the son of hriglit Aurora 
wore ; — 

What steeds the car of Dioincd (;oul(l 
boa.st ; 

Among tlie leaders of tlui Greeaan host. 

How looked Acdiillos, their dreiwl para- 
inoimt — 

“Rut nay — the fatal wiles, O guest, re- 
eount, 

Retrace the Grecian cimning from its source, ! 


Your own grief and your friends? — your 
wandering course; * 1^, 

For now, till this seventh summer have ye 
ranged 

The sea, or trod the earth, to peace es- 
tranged.” 

A FACT. AND AN IMAGINATION 

• )U, CANT IK AND AKFRED, ON THE 

seashokp: 

1820 

l'h»‘ first ;»nd last fourteen lines of (InH poem 
each make a aonnet, and W€n*e composed as such ; 
hut I thou};ht tiiat l)\ it»tcnnediat»‘ lines they 
might he eomieeled so us to m.ake a whole. 
Giie or two expressions are taken from Milton’s 
Ili.siori/ (]f Kufjhnifl. 

J’he Danish ( onijueror, on his royal eluiir, 
Mustering a face of haughty .sovereignty, 
I'o aid a purjiose, eri«‘d — “ O ye 

Approai'hing Waters of the deep, that 
shall* 

Witli this green isle my fortunes, come not 
\shere 

Your Ma.ster’s throne is set.” — Deaf was 
the* Sea; 

He r wavev lolled on, respecting his decree 
Less than tlu'y heed a lireath of wanton 
air. 

— Then ('aimle, rising from the invaded 
throne, 

Said to his servile Courtiers, — “ Poor the 
r<‘a<'li, to 

The undisguised extent, of inoidal sway ! 
lie only is a King, and he alone 
De.st'rves the name (this truth the billows 
preach ) 

Whose evejlasting laws, sea, eaitli, and 
lieinen, obe\.” 

This just n'jiroof the prosiperons Dane 
Drew, from the influx of the main, 

I'or some whose nigged northern mouths 
would strain 
At oriental flatb'rv; 

And (kinute (fact more worthy to be 
known) 

f’rom that time forth did for his brows 
disown 20 

The ostentatious symbol of a crown; 
Eftt<‘(*ining earthly royalty 
Contemptilde as vain. 

Now hear wliat one of elder days, 



TO 

Hi(*,h ili«me of Euffland’s fondest praise, 
Her darling Alfred, might have si)oken; 

To cheer tlie remnant of his host 
When he was driven from c*oast to coast, 
JJistressed and liarassed, but with mind 
unbroken : 

“ My faithful followers, lo ! tlie tide is 
spent 30 

That rose, and steadily advanced to fill 
The shores and channels, workinj; Nature’s 
will 

Among the mazy streams that backward 
went. 

And in the sluggish pools where ships are 
pent; 

And now, his task })erforined, the tlood 
stands still. 

At the green base of many an inland hill, 
fn pliieid beauty and suhliim* content ! 

Such the repose that sage and hero find; 
Snell measured r(*st the sednloiis and good 
Of humbler name; whost‘ souls do, likt* 
the flood 40 

Of Ocean, press right on; or gently wind, 
Neither to be diverted nor withstood, 
l-ntil they reach the hounds In Heaven 
assigned,” 


TO DORA 
uSi6. 1820 

The complaint in luy eyes whicli gave occa- 
sion to this address to niy daughter first 
showed itself as a consequence of inilanniiatioii, 
caught at the to|> of Kirkstt)UH, when 1 was 
over-heated by having carried up the aseent 
my eldest sou, a lusty infant. Frequently has 
tho disease reeurretl since, leaving niy eves in 
a state which has often prevented mv reading 
for months, and makes me at this day inra- 
pable of bearing without injury any strong light 
by day or night. My ac<[naint4inee with 
books has theref»>re beini f;u’ short of my 
wishes; and on this aecotnit, to aeknow ledge 
the services daily and hourly done me bv my 
family and friends, this note is written. 

A LITTLE onward leftd thy gnidiny hand 
To these dark ^steps^ a little further on ! ” 

— What trick of memory to niy voice hath 
brought 

This mournful iteration ? For though 
Time, 

The Conqueror, crowns the Coiitpiered, on 
this brow 
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Planting his favourite silver diadem, 

Nor he, nor minister of his — intent 
To run before him — hath em-olled me yet, 
Though not umncnaced, among those who 
h‘an 

UjMui a living staff, with borrowed sight. 10 
— () my own Dora, my belov^id child ! 
Should tliat. day come — but hark ! the 
birds salute 

The cheerful dawm, brightening for me the 
east; 

For me, thy natural leader, once again 
Impatient to condiiet tlice, not as erst 
j A tottering infant, with compliant stoop 
I From flower lo flower supported; but to 
curb 

I Thy iiy inpli-likt‘, step swift-bounding o’er 
1 the lawn, 

; Along th(^ loose rocks, or the slippery verge 
, Of foaming torrents. — Fi*om tin orisons 20 
: Fome forth; and, wliilc the morning air is 
yet 

'rransparent as the soul of iimoceut youth, 

' Let me, thy happy guide, now point thy 
' way, 

.'\iid now' precede* thee, winding to and fro, 

I 'rill w'e by pt‘rsi*ver:nie(^ gain the top 
Of soiiH* smooth ridge, whose brink pre- 
' ei}>itons 

Kindles intense desire for ])owers withheld 
‘ From this corpoieal frame; whereon who 
I stands, 

' Is seized witli strong incitement to push 
‘ fortli 

I His arms, as sw'iminers use, and plunge — 

I dread thought, 

For pastime plunge — into the ‘‘abrupt 
abyss,” - 

I Where ravens spread their plumy vans, at 
ease ! 

.Vnd yet more ghully thee would I eon- 
, duet 

'riivougli woods and spiieious forests, — to 
I behold 

'Fhere, how^ the Original of Iiuman art, 

I llea\<*ii-prompt(al Nature, measures and 
(‘reels 

’ Her t(‘inph‘s, fearless for tho stately work, 

, 'rhough waves, to every breez(?, its liigh- 
! arched roof, 

! And storms th(‘ pillars rock. But we such 
I schools 

! Of r(‘verential aw e w ill chiefly seek 40 

j In the still snmimu* noon, while beams of 
light, 



Reposing here, and in the aisles beyond 
Traceablv gliding through the dusk, re- 
call 

To mind the living presences of nuns; 

A gentle, pensive, white-robed sisterhood, 
Whose saintly rjidiance mitigates the gloom 
Of those terrestrial fabrics, where they 
serve. 

To Christ, the Sun of righteousness, es- j 

poused. I 

Now also shall the page of classic lore, j 
To these glad eyes iroin bondage freed, j 
again ' 5., j 

Lie open; and tlie book of Holy Writ, ! 

AgJtin unfolded, passage clear shall yield 1 
To heights more glorious still, and into 1 

shades ■ 

More awful, where, advancing hand in i 
hand. 

We may be taught, () Darling of my care ! 
To calm the att'ections, elevate the soul, • 
And consecrate our lives to truth and lo\e. | 


TO I 

ON HER FIRST ASCICXT TO THE SUMMIT j 
OF HKLVFLLYN I 

i8i6. 1820 j 

Written at llydal Mount. The lady was ! 
Miss Blackett, then residing’ with ISIr. Montagu 
Burgoyiie at Fox-Ghyll. We were teinpte<l to 
remain too long upon tin* numiitain ; an<l I. im- 
prudently, with the hope of shorteniui; the way, 
led her among the era<;s and down a steej) 
slope which entangled ns in diflieultu*s that 
were met by her with imudi spirit and eouratje. 

Inmate of a mountain-dvvtdling. 

Thou hast clouih aloft, and gazed 
From the watch-towers of H<‘lvellyn; 

Awed, delighted, and amazed ! 

Potent was the spell that hound thee. 

Not unwilling to obey; 

For blue Ether \s arms, flung round thee, 
Stilled the paiitings of dismay. 

Lo ! the dwindled woods and meadows; 
What a vast abyss is there ! 10 

Lo ! the clouds, the solemn shadows, 

And the glistenings — heavenly fair I 

And a record of commotion 
Which a thousand ridges yield ; 


Ridge, and gulf, and distant ocean 
Gleaming like a silver shield ! 

Maiden ! now take flight; — inherit 
Alps or Andes — they are thine ! 

With the morning’s roseate Sjiirit, 
Sweep their length of snowy line; 

Or survey their bright dominions 
In the goi’geous colours drest, 

Flung from ofl’ tlie purple pinions, 
Evening spreads throughout the west ! 

Thine are all tlu‘ coral fountains 
Warbling in each sparry vault 
Of tlic untrodden lunar mountains; 

1 listen to tlieir songs ! — or halt, 

To Ni]>hates’ toj) invited. 

Whither spiteful Satan steered; 

Or descend wlime t]i(‘ ark alighted. 
When the grtaai earth ro-aj)peared ; 

For the pow* r hills is on thee, 

As was witnessed thniugh thine eye 
Then, ^^hen ohl llelvellyn won thee 
1 o confess tlieii* majesty ! 


VERNAL OOK 
1817. 1820 

(\)mposed at ID dal Mount, to })lacc in view 
the iiiiiuortality of suctvssion wlicre immor- 
tality is denied, a.s far as we know, to the indi- 
vidu.’d creature. 

Hcnnn Natura tota est nuHijuam magis quain 
miniiiiis. — PniN. Nat. Hist. 

I 

Benp'.ath tlio concave of an April sky, 
WImui all the fields with freshest green 
were dight, 

ApjM*ar(id, in |»rt's<‘iie(‘ of the spiritual eye 
'I'hat aids or supersedes our grosser sight, 
'Fhe form and rich habiliments of One 
Wluist? countenanee bore resemblance to 
the; sun, 

Whim it reveals, in evening majesty, 
Features half lost amid Iheii’ own pure 
ligJit. 

Poised lilfc a weary cloud, in middle air 
lie hung, — then floated with angelic ease 
(Softening that bright effulgence by de- 
grees) n 



VERNAL ODE 


Till he had reached a Riimmit sharp and 
bare, 

Where oft the venturous heifer drinks the 
noontide breeze. 

Upon the apex of tliat lofty eone 
Alij^hted, there the Straiif^or stood alone; 
Fair as a p^orgeoiis Fabric of tlie east 
Suddenly raisc*d by soirui (E‘iieliaiiU‘r’s power, 
Where nothing was; and iirin as some old ■ 
I'ower 

Of Hritain’s reabn, wliose b-afv ci cst 
Waves hii»;li, enibcllished by a o’leamin<j ! 
shower ! ,»o 

II 

Heneatli tlie shadow of liis jmrpic wiii*^s ; 
Rested a g’oJden liarp; — la* toiu-lied the 
strings ; 

And, after prelude of uue}ii‘t!i]\ sound 
Poured through the eelioiiig liills around, 
lie sang — j 

“No wintry desolations, 
Scorching bliglit (»r noxicui^ (b \v, j 

Affect iiiy native habitations; ' 

Buried in glory, far beyond the scope 
Of man’s iiujuiring gaze, but to liis ln)])c 
Imaged, tliough faintly, in tin* line 
Profound of iiiglit’s etliereal blue; 

And ill the as|Mn*>i of each nnliant orb; — 
Soim^ tixf‘d, some wandering with no timid 
curb: 

But wandering star and fixed, to mortal 
eye, ^ 

Blended in absolute serenity, i 

And free from semblance of decline; — 

Fresh as if Evening brought their natal 
hour, 

Her darkness splendour gave, her silence 
powa*r 

To testify of Love and (iraei* divine. 


“ What if those bright tires 40 

Shine subject to ileeay, 

Sons baply of extinguished sires. 
Themselves to lose their light, or pass away 
Like clouds before the wind. 

Be thanks poured out to Him wdiose hand 
bestows, 

Nightly, on human kind 

That vision of endurance and re|M»se. 

— And thoiigli to every draught of vital 
breath 

Renewed throughout the bounds of earth or 
ocean, 


The iiielaucholy gates of Death 50 

Respond with sympathetic motion; 

Though all that feeds on nether air, 
How'c’er magnificent or fair, 

(xrow's but to }>erish, and entrust 
Its ruins to their kindred dust; 

Yc;t, by the Almighty’s ever-during care, 
Her procreaiit vigils Nature keeps 
Amid the uiifathomabb* deejis; 

And saves the, peopled fields (»f earth 
From dread of (*m])tiness or dearth. 60 
Thus, in their stations, lifting tow’rd the 

The foliaged h(*ad in eloud-like majesty, 
The shadow -cast iiig rac(i t>f trees survive: 
'riiu.'>, in tlie train of Spring, arrive 
Sweet Howtu-s; — what living eye hath 
\iewu‘d 

d'lieir myriads ? — endlessly renewed, 
Wh(*rever strik(‘s tin* snii’.s glad ray; 
Where’er tin* subtle wat(*rs stray; 
Wherev(*r sportive breezes bend 
Their eoui M*, or gt'iiial sbovvt*rs descend ! 
Mort-al.^, rejoice ! tin* very Angels (piit 71 
Tht‘ir mansions imsus(*(‘ptiblt* of change, 
Amid vour jileasant bowers to sit, 

And through your sw'eet vicissitudes to 
range ! ” 

IV 

Oh, nursed at happy distance from the cares 
Of a too-anxious world, mild pastoral 
IVlusi* ! 

That, to the s]>arkling crowm Uranhi wears, 
And to hei’ sistci* Olio's laurel wreath, 
Prefer’st a garland culled from purple 
hcatli, 

Or blooming tliicki't moist with morning 
dew's ; 80 

Was such bright Spectacle vouchsafed to 
me ? 

And w'as it granted to the simple ear 
Of thy contented Votary 
Snell nudody to hear ! 

Him rather suits it, side by side wdtli thee, 
Wrapjied in a fit of pleasing iudolenee, 
Whih* thy tired lute hangs on the hawthorn- 
tree, 

To lie and listen — till o’er-drowsed sense 
Sinks, liaixlly eoiiscious of the influence — 
To the soft murmur of the vagrant Bee. 90 
— A slender sound ! yet hoary Time 
Doth to the Soul t'xalt it with the chime 
Of all his years; — a company 
Of ages coming, ages gone; 
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Rations from before them sweeping, 
Regions in destruction steeping,) 

But every awful note in unison 
With that faint utterance, whieli tells 
Of treasure sucked from buds and bells, 
For the pure keeping of those waxen 
cells ; loo 

Where She — a statist juaulent to confer 
Upon the common w('al ; a warrior bold, 
Radiant all over with unburnislieil gold. 
And armed with living sp(‘ar fVn* mortal 
fight; 

A cunning forager 

That spreads no wastes a social buikhns 
one 

In whom all busy offices unit<‘ 

With all fine functions that afford de- 
liglit — 

Safe through the winter storm in <piiet 
dwells ! 

\' 

And is She brought w'ithin the )>ower no 
Of vision ? — o'er this tempting flower 
Hovering until the petals stay 
Her flight, and take its \ oiee awa^ ! — 
Observe each wing ! — a tiii> van I 
The structure of her laden tliigli, 

How fragile ! yet of ancestry 
Mysterionsl}^ remote and high; 

High as the iniiK*rial front of man; 

The roseate bloom on woman’s clieek; 

The soaring eagle's curved beak; 120 

The white plumes of tlic floating swan; 

Old as the tiger’s j>aw^, the lion’s mane. 

Ere shaken by that mood of stern disdain 
At whicli the desert trembles. — Ilnmming 
liec ! 

Thy sting w’as needless then, ]K"rchanee un- 
known, 

The seeds of malice wer<* not sown; 

AU creatures met in peace, from fier<‘eness 
free. 

And no pride blended with their dignity. 

— Tears had not broken from their source; 
Nor Anguish strayed from her Tartarean 
den; 130 

The golden years maintained a course 
Not undiversified tliough smooth and even; 
We were not mocked with glimpse and 
shadow then, 

Bright Seraphs mixed familiarly with 
men; 

And earth and stars composed a universal 
heaven ! 


ODE TO LYCORIS. May 1817 
1817. 1<S20 

I The discerning reader, who is aw are that in 
I tlie poem of Ellen Irwin I w'us desirous of 
I throwing the reader at onee out of the old bal- 
j lad, so us, if j>ossible, to preclude aeoniparison 
I between tliut inode of dealing with the subject 
• and the mode I lueaut to adopt — may hort* 
I perhaps perceive that tins poem originat<‘<l in 
' th«‘ last four lines of tho* llrst stan/a. 7 'hoHO 
1 specks of .snow , reflected in the lake and so 
I iraiisferred, as it were, to the subaqueous sk\, 
reminded me »vf the swTins whieh the fancy of 
the ancient classic ]X)i*t8 yoktul to the car of 
^ \ eims. lienee the tenor of the whole first 
j .stanza, and the name of Lycoris, whieh — with 
' some rts'iders who think my theology and claa- 
' sical alliision too far-fetehed and tln*refore 
^ more oi Ii ss nnnaitiral and affected — will tend 
' to iuirealis«> t,hc stuitiment that pervades thes^^ 
' voiscs. lint snrelv one who has written so 
mueh in \ersi> as 1 have done mav he alk»ved to 
retrace his ste]>s in the regions of fancy whieh 
deiiiihted him in his boyhood, when he firet 
heeaine aetjnainted with the (ireok and Roman 
l*oets. lletore I read Virgil 1 was ho strongly 
aita<*hed to 0\id. wIiom* MetamorphoHe.s I read 
at seIn*ol. that 1 was quite in a pasvsiun when- 
ever 1 found liim, in books of tuiticism. placed 
bolow Viigil. As to Homer, I was never 
wearv of travelling over tlie scenes through 
whicli be led me. ('bissieal literatun* affected 
im‘ by its ow n Ix anty. Bui ibe truths of scrip- 
ture having betui entrusted to the dead lun- 
I gnages, and these fountains Iniviug been re- 
, centlv laid o]>en at the lie formation, an impor- 
j iiujce and a sanetity w^ere at tliat period ai- 
j tached to elasslcal literature that extended, as 
! is obvious in Milton's Lyeidas, for exampb*. 
j both to itsHpiiit and form in a degree that can 
never be revived. No doubt the hackneyed 
1 and lifele.s.s use into which mythology fell to- 
j wards the close of the 17 th century, and which 
I continued through the 18 tb, disgusted the gen- 
! eral reader witli all allusion to it in modem 
\ verse ; and though, in deference to this disgust, 
i and also in a measure participating in it, 1 ab- 
' stained in rny earlier writings from all intro- 
I duct ion of pagan fable, surely, even in its 
I humble form, it may ally ihself with real senti- 
j ment, us I can truly affimi it did in the present 
I ca.se. 

! I 

An age hath b(‘en when Earth was proud 
Of lustre too intense 
To he sustained; and Mortals bowed 
The front in self-defence. 

Who therif if Dian’s crescent gleamed, 



TO THE SAME 


Or Cupid^s sparkling arrow streamed, 
While on the wing the Urchin played, 
Could fearlessly ap}>roaeh the shade ? 

— Enough for one soft vernal day, 

If 1, a bard of ebbing time, lo 

And nurtured in a tickle c]iim‘, 

May haunt this horned bay; 

Whose amorous water multiplies 
The Hitting halcyon’s vivid dyes; 

And smooths her liquid breast — to sliow 
These swan-like sjaicks of mountain snow, 
Wliite, as the pair that slid along the 
jilains 

Of heaven, whmi Venus held the reins ! 

n 

In ^ oath we love the darksome lawn 
Hrushed by the owlet's wing; ?o 

'J'heu, Twilight is ]>r<‘fei-r(‘d lo Dawn, 

And Autumn to the Spring. 

Sad fancies do W(* then affect. 

In luxury of disres])ecl 
To our own [irodigal cxct‘ss 
Of too familiar happiness. 

Lycoris (if such name befit 
I'liee, thee my lifc’^ celestial sign !) 

When Nature iiiaiks the gear’s decline, 

Be ours to wideome it; v 

Pleased with the harvest hopt' that runs 
Before the path of mihh'r suns; 

Pleased while the .sylvan w'orkl displays 
Its rijieness to the feeding gjize; 

Pleased wdien tlm sullen w inds rcsoiuiil the 
knell 

Of the resplendent niirai le. 

Ill 

But sometliiiig wdiispers to my h<*art 
That, as wa* downward tend, 

I^ycoris ! life reipiires an art 

To wdiieh our souls must bend; 40 

A skill — to balaiu'C and snjqdy; 

And, ere the flowing fount be <lr\. 

As soon it must, a sense to sip, 

Or drijik, with no fastidious lip. 

Then weleoiiie, above all, the Guest 
Whose smiles, diffused o’er laud and sea, 
Seem to recall the Deity 
Of youth into tlie breast: 

May ]>eusive Autumn ne’er present 
A claim to her disjiaragenumt ! 5u 

While blossoms and the budding spray 
Inspire us in our own decay; 

Still, as we neai*er draw to life’s dark goal 
Be hopeful Spring tlie favourite of the Soul ! 
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TO THE SAME 

1817. 1820 

I’his as well as the preceding and the two 
that follow were composed in front of Kydal 
j Mount and during my walks in tlie neighbour- 
uood. Nine-tenths of my vei’ses have been 
I murmured out in the open air: and here let 
j me repeat wlial I litdievehas already appeared 
; ill print. One d.iy a stranger having' walked 
round the garden and grouiuls of llydal Mount 
. asked one of the iemale servants, who hap- 
pened to be at. tin* door, iiennission to see her 
m.ister’.s stiuly. d'his,'\siiid she, leading him 
! forward, “ is my master’s library where ho 
keeps his hooks, hnt his studj is out of doors.” 
Alter a long absenee from home it lias more 
' ilian oiK'.' happiuied that souk* one of my cot- 
: \ age mughhours ha.s said — Well, there he is ; 

are gla<l to hear him 600/;/ r/ about again.” 
j < liiee niuie. in eveuse lor so mind) egotism, let 
j me sa\.tht>sc mites are written for my familiar 
- i 1 ieinls, and at their earnest retpiest. Anothei' 
time a gentleman whom James had conducted 
' throng}) the groiimls asked him what kind of 
]>lants throv)^ bi'sf tliere * after a littb* conaid- 
oiMfion be answered — “ Laurels.*’ ” That is.'* 

' ''Unl the stiang)*r. “ as it should be , don't you 
' know that tin* laiiD*! is the emblem of poetry, 
anti tliat poets used on public occasions to be 
eniwnetl witli it '* James stared wdien the 
question was lirst put, but was doubtless much 
pleased with the information. 

I '.Ntu (til ofclinihiugtoil! — Ambition treads 
liert*, as ’mid busier scenes, ground steep 
and rmigli, 

, Orslijipery even to peril ! and each step, 

• As we for most unccrtaui reeompenco 
Mount toward the empire of the fickle clouds, 
Each weary stej), dwarfing the world below, 
Induces, for its old familiar sights, 
rnacceptable feelings of coiittuiipt, 

• With wondt'r mixed — that Man could e’er 

be tied, 

. In anxious bondage, to such nice array 10 
And formal fidlowship of jielty things ! 

Oh ! ’t is the heart that magnifies this 
' life, 

Making a truth and beauty of her own; 

And moss-grown alleys, circumscribing 
shades, 

.Vnd gurgling rills, assist her in the work 
IVLire eftieacioiisly than realms outspread, 
As in a map, before the adventurer’s gaze — 
Ocean and Earth contending for regard. 

The umbrageous woods are left — bow 
far beneath ! 
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THE LONGEST DAY 


But lo ! where darkness seems to guard the 
mouth 20 

Of you wild cave, whose jagged brows are 
fringed 

With daccid threads of iv}’, in the still 
And sultry air, depending motionless. 

Yet cool the space with hi, and not uncheered 
(As whoso enters shall ere long perceive) 

By stealthy inllux of the timid day 
Mingling with night, such twilight to coiujmisc* 
As Nuuia loved ; when, in tlie Kgerian grot. 
From the sage Nymph appearing at his wish, 
He gained whate’er a regal mind might ask, 
Or need, of counsel breathed thi'ough lips j 
divine. < 1 j 

Long as the heat .shall rage, let that <liin j 
cave 

Protect us, there docipherhig as w c may 
Diluvian records; or the sighs of ICnvth 
Interjireting; or counting tor old Time j 
His ininntes, by reiterated drops, 

Audible tears, from some invisible source 
That deepens upon fancy — inoi e and more* 
Drawn toward the centr(» whence tho^c , 
sighs creep forth 

To aAve the lightness of humanity: 1 • ; 

Or, shutting uj) thyself within thyself, 

There let me see thee sink into a mood 
Of gentler thought, ^irotracted tdl thine eye ! 
Be calm as water when the winds are ' 
gone, 

And no one can tell whither. Dearest 
Friend ! 

We two have knowui such hajipy hour.N 
together 

That, were jxiw^er granted to rejilaei* tliem 
(fetched 

From out the pensive sliadows w here tliey 
lie) 

In the first warmth of their original sun- 
shine, 

Loth should I be to use it: passing sw^ec^t 50 
Are the domains of tender memory ! 

THE LONGEST DAY 

ADDRESSED TO MY DAUGHTER 

1817. 1S2O 

Suggested by the sight of n»y daughter 
(Dora) playing in front of Kydal Mount ; and 
composed in a great measure the same after- 
noon. I have often wi.shed to pair this poem 
upon the longest with one upon the shortest, day, 
and regret even now that it has not been done. 


Let us quit the leafy arbour, 

And the torrent murmiudng by; 

For the sun is in his harbour, 

Weary of the open sky. 

Evening now unbinds the fetters 
Fashioned by the glowdiig light; 

All iliat breathe are thankful debtors 
To the harbinger of night. 

Yet by somt‘ grave thouglits attended 
Eve renews Inn- calm career: 10 

For th(‘ day that now is ended, 

Is the loiig(‘st of the year. 

Dora ! sport, as now thou sportest, 

On thi.s platform, liglit and free; 

Take thy bliss, while longest, shortest, 

Are in<litL‘rciit to tlice 1 

Who would cheek the happy feeling 
That ins)>ires tlu' linnet's song ? 

Who would stop the swallow^, w'heeling 
On her pinions swift and strong ? 20 

Yet at tliis impressive sea.son, 

Words which tenderness can s|)<mk 
Fr(»m the trutlis of houndy reason, 
flight exalt the loveliest cheek; 

And, while shades to shades succeeding 
Steal the landsea})e from the siglit, 

I wovdd urge this moral jdeadiiig, 

Last foreiMuni(*r of “ Good night I 

j Summer ebhs; — (‘ach day that follows 
I Is a retlux from on lugh, 30 

, Tending to the darksoiiu* hollows 
Where the fjosts of winter lie. 

He who gov(Tns the creation, 

In his providence, assigned 
Snell a gradual declination 
To the life of human kind. 

Yet we mark it not; — fruits redden, 

Fresh flowers blow, as flowers have blown, 

And the heart is loth to deaden 

Hopes that she so long hath known. 4« 

Be thou wiser, youthful Maiden ! 

And when thy decline shall come, 

Let not flowers, or boughs fruit-laden, 

Hide the knowledge of thy doom. 



THE PASS OF KIRKSTONE 


Now, even now, ere wrapped in slumber, 
Fix thine eyes upon the sea 
That absorbs time, space, and number; 
Look thou to Eternity ! 

Follow thou tlie flowin<^ river 

On whose breast are thither }>oriie 50 

All deceived, and eacli deceiver. 

Through the t^ates of ni^lit and morn; 

Throiio-li the year’s successive jiortals; 
Throuj;h the bounds which many a star 
Marks, not mindless of frail mortals 
When his lio-ht r<d.urns from far. 

'Phus wlum tliou with Time hast travelled 
Toward tlie mig'hfy j^ulf of tilings. 

And the mazy stream unravelled 

With thy best imaj^iniii<;'s; Ci* 

Think, if thmi on beauty leanest. 

Think how pitiful that stay. 

Did not virtiK* j(i\e the meanest 
(’harms superior to dcca\ . 

Duty, like a strict preceptor, 

Sometinn^s frowns, or seems to frown; 
(’lioost* her thistle for thy sceptre, 

While youth’s roses are tliy crown. 

(irasp it, — if thou shrinh and tremhh'. 
Fairest damsel <d‘ the e'r(*eu, ;i. 

'Thou wilt lack I lie only symbol 
That ju’oclaims a "cnniue (pieen; 

And ensures those j>alms of honour 
Which select«‘d spirits wear, 

Hendin;^ low before the Donor, 

Lord of heaven’s unchant^;!!!*; year ! 

HINT FROM THE MOUNTAINS 

FOR CERTAIN TOLITIC.tL rUKTENDEUS 
1817. 1820 

Bunches of fern may cdt.en be seen wbeelinp;’ 
about in the wind as here described. The par- 
ticular bunch that auj>fjested the.se verses was 
noticed in the Pass of Dunnuiil Kaise. The 
verses were composed in IS 17 , but the applica- 
tion is for all times and places. 

** W HO but hails the sight with pleasure 
When the wings of genius rise, 


Their ability to measure 
With great enterprise; 

But in man was ne’er such daring 
As yon Hawk exhibits, pairing 
His brave spirit with the war in 
The stormy skies ! 

“ Mark him, 1k>w liis power he uses, 

Lays it In , at will resumes ! jo 

Mark, ere for his haunt he chooses 
Clonds and idler j;looms ! 

Thert*, he wln^i ls in dow iiwuird mazes; 
Smnvard now hi^. llight he raises, 

Patches fire, as seems, and blazes 
With iminjnrcd pinnies ! ” — 

ANSWER 

“ Sfnuiger, ’t is no act of courage 
Which aloft thou dost discern; 

No hold bird gon(‘ forth to forage 

’Mid tin* Icmpist stern; 20 

But sn(‘h mockery as tin* nations 
See, when pidilie jiertnrliations 
Lift men from tht*ir native stations 
Like yon Tt kt of fern; 

“ SueJi it is; the !is])iring creature 
Soaring on undanided w'ing, 

(So yon fanci(‘d) is hv nature 
A dull helpless thing. 

Dry and wdthert'd, ligld and yellow; — 

That to l)c tin* tt'mpest’s fellow ! 30 

Wait -- aiul you shall see how hollow 
Its en(h*av(>nring ! ’’ 

THE PASS OF KIRKSTONE 
iSi;. 1820 

Written at Kvdal Mount. Thoughts and 
feeling's of many walks in all weathers, by day 
aud night, over this PiLSS, alone and with be- 
loved friends. 

I 

Within the mind strong fancies work. 

A deep delight the bosom thrills 
Oft as 1 pass along the fork 
Of these frati‘rnal hills: 

Where, save the rugged road, we find 
No appanagt* of human kind, 

Nor hint of man; if stone or rock 
Seem not his handywork to mock 
By something cognizably shaped; 

Mockery — or model roughly hewn, 10 
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LAMENT OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 


And left as if by earthquake strewn, 

Or from the Flood escaped: 

Altars for Druid service fit 
(But where no tiro w^as ever lit, 

Unless the glow-worm to the skies 
Them‘e offer nightly saerifioc) ; 

Wrinkled Egyptian moiuiineiit; 

Green moss-grown tower; or ln>arv tent; 
Tents of a eain}) that never shall be razed — 
On which four thousand years have gazed! 

II 

Ye plough-shares sparkling on the slopes ! 21 
Ye snow-white lambs that Irij) 

Imprisoned ’mid tlie formal props 
Of restless ownerslii]) ! 

Ye trees, that may to-morrow fall 
To feed the insatiate Prodigal ! 

Lawns, houses, chattels, groves, and fields. 
All that the fertile valley shields; 

Wages of folly — baits of crime, 

Of life's uneasy gann' the stake, 

Playthings that keep the e^es awake 
Of drowsy, dotard Time: — 

O care ! O guilt ! - () vale.> and plains. 
Here, 'mid his own unvex<*d domains, 

A Genius dwells, that can snlidue 
At once all memory of You, — 

Most potent when mists v<m1 the sky, 

Mists that distort and magnify; 

While the coarse rushes, to the sweeping 
breeze, 

Sigh forth their ancient melodies ! 40 

III 

List to those shriller in)tes ! — (hat inarch 
Perchance was on tin* blast, 

When, through this Height’s hi verted arch, 
Rome’s earliest h^gion passed ! 

— They saw, adventurously impelled. 

And older eyes than theu's beheld, 

This block — and yon, whose church-like 
frame 

Gives to this savage Pass its name. 
Aspiring Road ! that lov’st to hide 
Thy daring in a vapoury bourn, 50 

Not seldom may the hour return 
When thou shalt he my guide; 

And I (as all men may find eause, 

When life is at a weary pause. 

And they have panted up the hill 
Of duty with reluctant will ) 

Be thankful, even though tired and faint, 
For the rich bounties of constraint; 


Whence oft invigorating transports flow 
That choice lacked courage to bestow ! 60 

IV 

My Soul was grateful for delight 
That wore a threatening brow ; 

A veil is lifted — can she slight 
. The sct*ne that opens now ? 

I Though habitation none a^qiear, 

! The greenness tells, man must be there; 

' 'Fhe shelter - - that the pt^‘rsp<*ctive 
Is of the clime in which we live; 

Where d'oil puisnes liis daily round; 

Where Pit^ sheds sweet tears-- and Love, 
111 woodbine bower or birchen grove, 71 
Inflicts hi> tiaidcr wound. 

— Who comes not hither ne’er shall know 
How beautiful the world below ; 

Nor can he giu‘ss how lightly leaps 
The hri»ok adowii thi‘ rocky steeps. 
Farewell, tlioii dcsohitc Domain ! 

Hojie, pointing to the cultured plain, 

Par<>U like a slnqihcrd-hoy ; 

Ainl who is she ? — Gaii that be Joy ! ' > 

Udio, with a sunbeam for h<*r guide, 
Smoothly skims the meadows wide; 

While Faith, from yonder opening cloud, 

; To hill and vale jn’ochiims aloud, 

' “ Whate'i r tin* weak may ilrcad, the wicked 
i <lare, 

, riiy lot, O Mail, is good, thy portion, fair ! " 


LAMENT OF MARY QUEEN OF 
SCOTS 

ON THI EV^K OF A NEW VFAK 

1817. 1820 

This arose out of a flash of moonlight that 
struck tlie ground when 1 was approaching 
the steps that lead from the garden at Rydal 
Mount to the front of the house. “ From her 
.sunk eye a stagnant tear stole forth ” is taken, 
with some loss, from a discarded poem, “ The 
Convict.” in which occurred, when he wrus dis- 
< overed lying in the cell, these lines : — 

*• Itut t»ow he upraiBORtho deep-aunken eye, 

The ntotioii iiUMettlcs a tear ; 

The silence of sorrow it seems to supply 
And asks of rne — why 1 am here.” 

Smile of the Moon ! — for so I name 
That silent greeting from above; 

A gentle flash t>f light that came 
From her whom drooping captives love ; 



SEQUEL TO THE 

Or jirt thou of still high€*,r birth ? 

Thou that didst part the (douds of earth. 

My torpor to reprove ! 

11 

Bri|fht 1)0011 of pityiii^^ Heaven ! — alas, 

I may not trust thy placid clieer ! 

Pondering that Time to-iii<i;ht will pass lo 
The threshold of anotlH‘r y<‘ar; 

For years to me are sad and dull; 

My very moments are too full 
( )f liopelessness and b-ar. 

HI 

And yet, the soul-aAvakiminu^ p^leam. 

That struck perchanec* (lie l‘ai-thest eone 
Of Scotland’s rocky wilds, did seem 
To visit me, and ni<‘ alone; 

M(‘, unapproached 1»\ ans friend. 

Save those who to m\ sorrows lend .o 

'IVars due unto (heir ovmi. 

1 \' 

To-ni^'ht (he ehurch-tow<*r hells will riiiju^ 
Throufj^h these wild realms a festive peal: 
'Po the new year a w<'lcomini;’; 

A tuneful offering for the weal 
Of happ^ millions lulled in slet‘p; 

While 1 am forced (o watch and weep. 

By wounds that may not heal. 

\ 

Born all too lii^di, hy wedlock raised 
Still higher — to h«» cast thus low ! 

Would that min(‘ (*yes had never ^azed 
On aujrht of more amhititnis show 
Than tlic sweet flowerets of the iields 
— It is my royal state that yields 
This hitt(U'ness of woe. 

VI 

Yet how ? — ■ for I, if there be truth 
In the world’s voice, was passinj^ fail ; 

And beauty, for confiding youth, 

Those shocks of passion can jircparc 
That kill the bloom before its lime; 40 
And blanch, without tlie owner’s crime, 

The most resplendent hair. 

VII 

lJublest distinction ! showered on me 
To hind a lingering life in chains: 

All that could (juit my grasp, or dee. 

Is gone; — but not the subtle stains 
Fixed in the spirit; for even here 


“BEGGARS/' 1802 563 

I Can I he proud that jealous fear 
; Of what 1 was remains. 

VIII 

A Woman rules my prison's key; so 

A sister Queen, aoainst the bent 
. Of law and holiest sympathy, 

I)(‘taius me, doubtful of the event; 

I Ori'at God, who feeFst for my distress, 

' My thoughts arc* all that 1 possess, 

O keej) them iimocent ! 

T\ 

FaTew(*ll dcsit'c of lumum aid, 

. Which alijeet mortals vainly court ! 

By friends deceived, by foes betrayed, 

Of fears the ]U'ey, of hopes the sport; so 
Xought hut the world-redeeming (’ross 
Is able to supply my loss, 

M}' burthen to supjiort. 

X 

Hark ! the death-note of the year 
Soundt'd by the castle-eloek 1 
From her sunk eyes a stagnant tear 
►Stole forth, unsettled hy tlie sliock; 

But oft the woods reiie>ved their green, 

Ere tlu* tired head of Scotland’s Queen 
Reposed u}>on the block ! 70 


SK( 2 UKLT() 1 'I 1 K“ BEGGARS,” 1802 

COMPOSKD MANY YEAR.S AFTER 

iSi;. 1S27 

Where are tliey now, those wanton Boys ? 

I For whose free range the danlal earth 
W as tilled with animated toys. 

And im])lements of frolie mirth; 

With tools for ready wit to guide; 

And ornaments of .seemlier pride, 

More fresh, more bright, than princes wear; 
For what one moment Hung aside, 

Another could repair; 

> What good or evil have they seen lo 

1 Sinee 1 their pastime witnessed here, 

Their daring wiles, their sportive cheer ? 

I ask — hut all is dai k between ! 

'Phey mc‘t nn* in a genial hour, 

When universal nature breathed 

As with the breath of one sweet flower, — 

A time to overrule the power 

Of discontent, and check the birth 

Of thoughts with better thoughts at strife, 
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THE PILGRIM’S DREAM 


The most familiar bane of life 20 

Since parting Imiocence bequeathed 
Mortality to Eartli ! 

Soft clouds, the whitest of the year, 

Sailed through the sky — the brooks rjui clear ; 
The lambs from rock to rock were bounding; 
With songs tlie budded groves resounding; 
And to my heart arc' still endeared 
The thoughts with which it then was cheered ; 
The faith which saw that gladsome pair 
Walk througli the lire with uiisinged hair. 
Or, if such failli must needs deceive — 31 

Then, Spirits of beauty and of grace. 
Associates in that eager chase; 

Ye, who within the blameless mind 
Your favourite seat of einj)ire find — 

Kind Spirits ! may we not believe* 

That they, so happy and so fair 
Through your sweet iniluciice, and the care I 
Of pitying Heaven, at h‘ast were free 
From touch of df udlff in jurv ? ,0 

Destined whate’er their earthly doom. 

For mercy and immortal bloom ! 


He turned, and watched with kindred look^ 
A Glow-worm, in a dusky nook, 

Apparent at his feet. 

The murmur of a. iieighboiu’ing stream 
Induced a soft and slumbrous dream, 

A pregnant dream, within whose shade w'y 
bounds 

He reeogiiised tlu* earth-born Star, 20 

And Th<if whicli glittered from afar; 
i And (strangi* to witness !) from the frame 
i Of the elbeiT'al Orb, there came 
j Intcdligibb* sounds. 

j Much did it taunt the humble Light 
I 'Flial now, when day wjis tied, and night 
Unshed tin* dark earth, fast closing weary 
e\ es, 

A ver\ rc’ptile could presume 
'I'o sliow tier taper in the gloom, 

As if in rivalsliip with One 30 

Who sat(* a l uler on his throne 
Krected in the skies. 


THE PILGRIM'S DREAM 

OR, THE STAR AXD THE (tLOW-WORM 

1818. 1S2O 

I distinctly recollect the evening when these 
verses were suggested in JSJS. It was on the 
road between liydal aTKKjrraHni(*re, where Glow- 
worms abonnd. A Star was shilling above tin* 
ridge of Longhrigg Ft*ll, just oj)j)t»sit.e. J re- 
member a critic, in some re\ iew or other, crying 
out against this piece. ‘‘ What so monstrous,’' 
said he, “as to make a star talk to a glow'- 
worra ! ” Poor fellow ! wo know from this 
sage observation what the *’ ])rimroso on the 
river’s brim was to him.*’ 

A Pilgrim, when the summer day 
Had closed upon bis weary w^ay, 

A lodging begged beneatli a castbds roof; 
But him the haughty Warder sjiurned; 

And from the gate the Pilgrim turned, 

To seek such covert as the field 
Or heath-besprinkled cojise might yield, 

Or lofty wood, shower-proof. 

He paced along; and, pensively, 

Halting beneath a shady tree, 10 

Whose moss-grown root might serve for 
couch or seat, 

Fixed on a Star his upward eye; 

Then, from the tenant of the sky 


“ Exaltcul Star ! ” the Worm replied, 
“Abate this unbecoming pride, 

Or with a less uneasy lustre shine; 

Thou sbrink’st as momently thy rays 
Are mastmed b> tin* breathing haze; 

While neither mist, nor thickest cloud 
That sliapes in heaven its murky shroud, 
Hath power to injiin* mine. 4^/ 

But not foi* this do 1 aspire 
I'o matedi the spark of local fire, 

’I'hat at my will burns on the dewy lawn, 
With tliy ackiiovsdedged glories; — No ! 
Yet, thus upbraided, 1 may show 
What, favours do attend me here, 

Till, like thyself, I disappear 
Ihjfore the purple dawn.” 

When this in modest guise was said. 

Across the welkin si'cmed to spread 50 
A boding sound — for aught but sleep unfit ! 
Hills qnak(*<l, the rivers i)ackward ran; 
That Star, so proud of late, looked wan; 
And reeled with visionary stir 
In the bine dejith, like Ltieifer 
Cast headlong to the pit ! 

PAre raged: and, when the spangled floor 
Of ancient ether was no more, 

New heavens suc<?eeded, by the dream 
brought forth: 
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And all the happy Souls that rode 60 

Transli|Tured through tliat fresh abode, 

Had heretofore, in huinhh‘ trust. 

Shone meekly huid their native dust. 

The Glow-worms of the earth ! 

This know'ledge, frtmi an Aiij^eFs voice 
Proceeding;', made tlie heai*t rejoice 
Of Him who sh'pt upon the o]>en lea: 
Waking at morn he murmured not; 

And, till life’s jourm‘y closed, tin* spot | 
Was to the Pilgrim's soul endear(*d, 70 , 
Where by that dream h(‘ had been cheered | 
Beneath the shady tree. | 

1 

INSCRH’TIONS i 

St’l'POSKD TO IJF FOrNl) IN AND NEAR A j 
hermit’s ( I'.LE 1 

1818. 1820 I 

I i 

Hopes, what are they ? — Beads of morning 
Strung on slender blades grass; 1 

Or a si)ider\s web adorning ; 

In a strait and treacherous j)ass. j 

j 

What are fears but voices airy ? 

Whispering harm where harm is not; 

And deluding the uinvarv ; 

Till the fatal holt i^ shot ! ! 

What is glory ? — in the socket i 

See how dying tapers fart* ! 10 ; 

What is j)ri(le ? — a whi/ziug roeket i 

That would emulate a star. j 

i 

What is friemlshi]) ? — do not trust her, 1 
Nor the vows whicli .she has made; | 

Diamonds dart their hrig’ntest liisti e j 

From a pal.sy-shak(‘n head. 

What is truth ? — a staff n'jeeted; t 

Duty? — an unw(‘lcome clog; * | 

doy ? — a moon by tits refleeted I 

In a swamp or watery bog; ?o | 

Bright, as if tliroiigli etlu'r steering, 

To the Traveller s eye it shone: 

He bath hailed it re-ap])earing - 

And as <piickly it is gone ; ; 

Such is Joy — as (pnckly hidden, 

Or mis-shapen to the sight, 


And by sullen weeds forbidden 
To resume its native light. 

What is youtli ? — a dancing billow, 
(Winds behind, and rocks before !) 30 

Age ? — a droo])iiig, tottering willow 
On a flat and lazy shore. 

What is peace ? — wlien pain is over, 

And love ceases to rebel, 

Let the last feint sigh discover 
That precedes the passing knell ! 

II 

I\S( RTUEIJ rPON A ROCK 

The monument of ice here spoken of I ob- 
s(‘rved while ascending the middle road of the 
three ways that lead from Kydal to Grasmere. 
It was on iin right hand, and my eyes were 
ujxm it when it ftdl, as told in these lines. 

Paese, Traveller ! whosoe’er thou he 
Whom chanct* may lead to this retreat, 
Whert* silence yields reluetanily 
Kven to the fleecy straggler’s bleat; 

(live voice to wliat my hand shall trace, 
And fear not lest an idle sound 
Of words misuitcd to the place 
Disturb its solitude ju'ofouud. 

I saw’ this Hock, while v(*rnal air 
Bh‘W’ softly o'ei* the russid heath, 
l^jihold a Mommieiit as fair 
As ehureh or abbey furnisheth. 

Unsullied did it meet the day, 

Like marble, white*, like ether, pure; 

As if, beneath, some h(*ro lay, 
llonoureel with costliest sepulture. 

My fancN kiiidleel as 1 ga/ed; 

And, (*ve*r jis tin* sun shorn* forth, 

The flattered struct u!‘«* glistened, blazed, 
And seemed the proudest thing on earth. 

But frost liad reared the gorgeous Pile 
Unsound as those which Fortune builds — 
'I'o und(‘rmine with secret guile, 

Saj)ped by the very b(‘aui that gilds. 

And, wdiile 1 gazed, with sudden shock 
PVll the whole Fabric to the ground; 

And naked left this dripjiing Rock, 

With sha])oless ruin spread around ! 
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HI 

Where the second quarry now is, as you pass 
from Kydal to Grasmere, there was formerly 
a leng^th of smooth rock that sloped towards 
the road, on the right liand. 1 used to call it 
Tadpole Slope, from having frequently ob- 
served there the water-bubbles gliding under 
the ice, exactly in the shape of that creature, j 

Hast thou vseon, with flash incessant. 
Bubbles gliding under ice, 

Bodied forth and evanescent, 

No one knows by ^vhat device ? i 

Such are thoughts ! — A wind-swept mea- , 
dow 

Mimicking a troubled sea, 

Such is life; and death a shadow 
From the rock eternity 1 

IV 

NEAR THE SPRINi; OF THE HKRMUA(iE 

Troubled long with warring notions, 

Long ini|)iitient of thy rod, 

I resign my soul’s emotions 
Unto Thee, mysterious God ! 

What avails the kindly shelter 
Yielded by this craggy rent, 

If my spirit toss and welter j 

On the waves of discontent ? ; 

Parching Summer hath no warrant 
To consume this crystal Well ; 

Rains, that make each rill a torrent, 

Neither sully it nor swell, , 

Thus, dishonouring not her station, 

Would my Life present to Thee, 

Gracious God, the pure oblation 
Of divine tranipiillity ! 


Not seldom, clad in radiant vest, 
Deceitfully goes fortli the Morn; 

Not seldom Evening in the west 
Sinks smilingly forsworn. 

The smoothest seas will sometimes prove, 
To the cimflding Bark, untrue; 

And, if she trust the stars above. 

They c‘.an be treaclierons too. 

The umbrageous O.ak, in pomp outspread 
Full oft, when storms the welkin rend, 


Draws lightning down upon the lioad 
It promised to defend. 

But Thou art true, iiK^arnate Lord, 

Who didst vouchsafe for man to die; 

Thy smile is sure, thy plighted \\ ord 
No change can falsify I 

I bent he fort' lliy gracious throne, 

And asked for peace on suppliant knee; 
And peacti was given, — nor peace alone, 
But faith sublimed to ecstasy ! 


COMPOSED UPON AN EVENlNt; 
OF EXTRAORDINARY SPLEN- 
DOUR AND BEAUTY 

I S I S. I (S20 

Fell, and hi a givai measure composed upon 
the little mount in front of our abode at Kydal. 
In coTichubng iny notices of this class of poems 
it may lie as well to observe that among the 
“ Miscelhineons Sonnets are a few alluding 
to morning inipiessions which iniglit be read 
with mutual benefit in connection with these 
“ Evening V’olnnt.aries.” See, for example, 
that one on West, minster Bridge, that composed 
on a May morning, the one on the song of the 
Thru.sh, and tliat beginning — “ While beams 
of orient light shoot wide and high.” 


Had this efTulgtmec disapiK'ared 
With flyiug haste, 1 might have scut, 
Among the sjiecM hless idouds, a look 
Of blank astonUhment ; 

But ’t is endued with power to sttiy, 

And sauetif> one elosing day, 

I'liat frail Mortality may' see — 

What is ? — ah no, hut what ran he ! 

Time was when fiedd and watc'ry cove 
With modulateil eehoi's rang, lo 

While elioirs of fervent Angels sang 
I’iieir vesjiers in tlu‘ grove; 

Or, crowning, star-like, each some sovereign 
height, 

Warbled, for heaven above and earth be- 
low', 

Strains suitable to botli. — Such holy rite, 
Methiiiks, if audibly rejieated now 
From bill or valh'y, could not move 
Sublimer transi>ort, purer love. 

Than doth this silent spectacle — the 
gleam — 

The shadow' — and tlu; peace supreme ! .-o 
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II 

No sound is uttered, — but a deep 
And solemn bariuony pervades 
The hollow vale from st(iep to steep, 

And penetrates the f^lades. 

Far-distant imaj^es draw nigh, 

Called forth by woiulrous potency 
Of beamy radiance, that imbues, 

Whate’er it strikes, with gem-like hues ! 

In vision <‘x<juisitely clear, 

Herds range along the mountain side; .50 
And glistening antlers are d(‘scried; 

And gilded fhx'ks appeal*. 

Thine is th«! train] nil hour, purpureal Eve ! 
But long as god-likt* wish, or ho[)e divine, 
rnforms my spirit, n(‘’er can 1 brdieve 
'riiat this niagnitieen<*e is wholl\ Uiine ! 

— From worlds not <{uiekeni*d by tlu‘ sim 
A portion of the gift is won; 

An intermingling of Heaven's pomp is 
s})r(‘ad 

On ground which British shepherds tread ! 

Ill 

And, if there be whom brok(*n ties 41 

Afllict, or injuries assail. 

Yon hazy ridges to their eyes 
Bresent a glorious scale, 

(’limbing suffused with sunny air, 

'I’o stop — no rt‘cord hatli tt>ld when* ! 

And tempting Fain*y to aset'iid. 

And with iininoj'tal Spirits t>h’nd ! 

— Wings at my shoulders seem to jilay; 
But, rooted here, 1 stand and gaze 

On those bright stops that heavenward raise 
'I'heir praetieahle way. 

Come fortli, ye droojiing old men, look 
abroad, 

And se.e to w hat fair eoiintries ye are bound ! 
And if some traveller, wt'ary of his road. 
Hath sh‘pt since noon-tid<‘ on the grassy 
ground, 

Ye (leuii ! to his covert sjieed; 

And wake him with such gentle heed 
As may attune his sold t<» meet the dowser 
Bestowed on this transeeiideiit hour ! oo 

IV 

Sueh hues from tludr celestial ITii 
Were wont to stream before mine eye, 
Wberii’er it wandered in the morn 
Of blissful infaney. 

This glim]>se of glory, why renewed ? 

Nay, rather speak with gratitude; 


For, if a vestige of those gleams 
Survived, T w^as only in my dreams. 

. Dread Bower ! whom peace and calmness 
i serve 

I No less than Nature's threatening voice, 70 
! If aught uuw^urtby be my choice, 

' From 'Fhke if 1 would swerve; 

Oh, let tliy grace remind me of the light 
: Full early lost, and fruitlessly deplored; 

I Which, at this moiiH*ut, ou my waking sight 
Appear.', to .shiiu', b) miracle restored; 
j\Iy soul, thougli yet eonfiiicd to earth, 

I Rejoices ill a second birtli ! 

- Tis pa.st, the visionary sjilendour fades; 
And night approaches with her shades. 80 

; COMPOSED DURING A STORM 
1S19. 1819 

Written in Rydal Woods, by the side of a 
torrent. 

Onk who w'as suffering tumult in his soul, 
Yet failed to seek the surti relief of prayer, 
Went forth — his course surrendering to the 
care 

Of the fiejre wdiid, while mid-day lightnings 
l>row’l 

Insidiously, uiifimely thunders growd; 

While tr(‘es, dim-seen, in frenzied numbers, 
tear 

The lingering l emriant of their yellow hair. 
And shivering wolves, surjirised with dark- 
iH‘Ss, howl 

As if the sun were not. He raised his eye 
Sonl-smitten ; for, that instant, did ap|>ear 
Large space (’mid dreadful clouds) fif pur- 
<‘st sky. 

An azure disc — shield of Traiupullitv; 
linisihh*, unlooked-for, minister 
Of ])rovideutial goodness ever nigh ! 

THIS, AND THE TWO FOLLOW- 
IN(L WKR 1 -: sug(',esti:d by ;MR. 
W. WEST A LIAS VIEWS OF THE 
CAVES, ETC., IN YORKSHIRE 

i<Si9. 1819 

Puke element of waters ! wlu'resoeVr 
Thou dost, forsake thy suliterranean haunts, 
Green herbs, bright flowers, and berry- 
hearing jilants, 
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Rise into life and in thy train appear: 

And, through the sunny portion of the year, 
Swift insects shine, thy hovering pursui- 
vants: 

And, if thy bounty fail, the forest pants ; 

And hart and hind and hunter with his 
spear, 

Languish and droop together. Xor imfelt 
In man’s perturbed soul thy sway benign; 
And, haply, far witliin the marble belt 
Of central earth, wliore tortured Spirits 
pine 

For grace and goodness lost, thy murmurs 
melt 

Their anguish, — and they blend sweet 
songs with tliine. 

MALHAM ( OVE 
1S19. i8nj 

Was the aim frustrated by force or guile, 
When giants scooped from out the rocky ; 

ground, 1 

Tier under tier, this semicinpie juofouiid ? 
(Giants — the same wdio built in Ki iii's isle , 
That Causeway wuth incomparable toil !) — 
Oh, had this vast theatric slriu'ture wound 
With finished sweep into a perfect tiuukI, 

No mightier work had gained tlie plausive 
smile ' 

Of all-beholding Plaeluis ! Put, alas, 

Vain earth ! false world ! Foundations 
must be laid 

In Heaven; for, ’mid the wn*ck of is and : 
WAS, 

Things incomplete and ])uri)os(*s betrayed ! 
Make sadder transits o’er thought’s optic j 
glass 

Than noblest objects utterly decayed. 


Recmnbent: him thou may’st behold, who 
hides 

His lineaments by day, yet there presides, 
Teaching the docile waters how to tium, 

Or (if need be) impediment to spurn, 

And force their passage to the salt-sea 
tides ! 

“AERIAL ROCK — WHOSE 
SOLITARY BROW” 

1819. 1S19 

A projt (iting point of Longhrigg, nearly in 
front of Rydal Mount. Thoiic<* hioking at it, 
\ou are struck with the holdiiess of its aspect ; 
but walking under it, yon udniire the la'uuty of 
its (h'tails. It is vulgarly called lloline-scar, 
prohahh from the insulated pasture by the 
waterside lielow it. 

Afkiai. Hock — whos(^ solitary brow^ 

F’rom this low threshold daily meets my 
sight, 

When 1 stt*p forth to hail the morning light, 
Or quit the stars with a lingering farewell 
- how 

Shall Fancy pay to the(' a grateful vow ? 
How, wi th'B.f ^I use’s aid, her love attest ? 
— By planting on thy naked head the crest 
Of an inqti rial Casthg whi(‘h the plough 
Of mill shall not touch. Innocent Hchcnu‘ ! 
That doth pn'sumc no inon* than to siqiply 
A grata* th<‘ sinmms vah* and roaring stream 
Want, througli nt*glcct of hoar Antitpnt>. 
Rise, then, yc votive I'owcrs ! and catch a 
gh'am 

< >f golden .sunset, ere it fade and die. 

THE WILD DUCK’S NEST 
1819. 1819 

1 oh.scrvcd this iMsiutiful nest on the largest 
island t>f Hydal Water. 


(a)KnALK I 

1819. 1819 \ 

At early dawn, or rather when tin* air j 

Glimmers with fading light, and .shadowy i 
Eve j 

Is busiest to confer and to bereave; j 

Then, ]>ensiv(i Votary ! let thy feet repair 1 
To Gordale-chasm, terrific as the lair i 

Where the young lions coucli; for so, hy 
leave 

Of the propitious hour, thou may’st jusr- 
ccive 

The local Deity, with oozy hair 

And mineral crown, beside bis jagged urn, 


The imp(‘rial (’onsort of the Fairy-king 
Owns not a sylvan bower; or gorgeous cell 
With enu-rald floored, and witli puipiireal 
slicll 

('eilinged and roofed; that is so fair a thing 
As this low structure, for the tasks td 
Spring, 

Prepar<;d hy one who loves the buoyant 
swell 

Of the brisk waves, yet here consents to 
dw'cll ; 
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And spreadvS in steadfast peace her brood- 
ing wing. 

Words cannot paint the o’ershadowing yew- 
tree bougli, 

And diiiily-gleaining Nest, — a hollow 
crown 

Of goldcMi leaves inlaid with silver down, 

Fine as the jiiotlH‘r's softest plimies allow: 

J gazed — and, self-aeeused wliile gazing, 
sighed 

For linnian-kind, weak slaves of eiiinbrous 
pride ! 


WRrr TKN UPON A lU.ANK LKAF 
IN ‘‘THK COMPLETE ANGLER" 

lSi9. 18 H; 

Whilk flowing rivers yi<‘ld a blameless 
sport, 

Shall li\e the name of Walton: Sage be- i 

“'K*' * , . . j 

\\ hose pen, the in\ steries of tin* rod and liiu* j 
Unfolding, did not fruitlessly (*xliort j 

To reverend watching of each still I’cport ' 
That Natirn* utt(‘rs from li(‘r rural shrine. | 
Meek, luddy versed in siinph* disei]»line, | 
He found tlie huigest summer (hu tot» sli<u*t, | 
To his loved pastime giviui hy s<‘dgy Let*, i 
Or down the tempting ma/.t* of Shawftml j 
brook — 

Fairer than life itself, in this swt*et P»ook, 
The cowslijF-bank and shady willow-tree; 
And the fresh m(*ads — where flowed, from 
every nook 

Of his full bosom, gladsome Piety t 


CAPTIVITY— MARY QUEEN OF 
SCOTS 

1819. 1819 

“ As tin* <u>ld aspect tif a suidess way 
Strikes through the Travelh'r’s frame witli 
deadlier chill, 

Oft as appears Ji grove, or oh>‘ious hill, 
Glistening with ninwirticijiated ray, 
f )r shining slojie where he must never stray; 
So joys, remembered without wish or will 
Sharpen the keenest edge of present ill, — 
On the crushed heart a heavier burthen lay. 
Just Heaven, eontract the compass of my 
mind 


To fit proportion with my altered state ! 
Queneh those felicities whose light I find 
Reflected in my bosom all too late ! — 

O be iny spirit, like my thraldom, strait; 
And, like mine eyes that stream with sor- 
row, blind ! ” 


TO A SNOWDROP 

1819. 1S19 

Lonk Flower, hemmed in with snows and 
whit(‘ as they 

Hut Iiar<litM* far, f>nc(* more T see thee bend 
'^riiy forehead, as if fearful to offend, 

Like an unbidden giu‘sl. Though day by 
da \ . 

Storms, sallying from the mountain-tops, 
wavlay 

'Phe rising sun, and on the plains descend; 
Yef art thou weleome, welcome as a friend 
Whose zi*al outruns his promise ! Blue- 
eyed Ma\ 

Shall soon behold this border thickly set 
With bright joiujuils, their odours lavishing 
On tlie soft west-wind and his frolic peers; 
N(U* will I then thy modest grace forget, 
C'haste Snowdrop, ventiirons harbinger of 
S])ring, 

And pemsivt; monitor of fleeting years ! 

ON SEEING A TUFT OF SNOW^ 
DROPS IN A STORM 

1820 

WuKN haughty expectations prostrate lie, 
And grandeur eronches like a guilty thing, 

! Off shall the lowdy weak, till nature bring 
i Mature release, in fair society 
I Survive*, and Fortune’s utmost anger try; 
j Like tln‘se frail snowdro}>s that together 
cling, 

And nod tlnur helmets, smitten by the wing 
Of many a furious wdiirl-lilast sweeping by. 
Observe tin* faithful Howers ! if small to 
great 

May lead the thoughts, thus struggling used 
ft) stand 

The Emathian ])halan\, nobly obstinate; 
And so the bright immortal Theban band, 
Wliom ons(*t, fieri'ely urged at Jove’s com- 
mand, 

Might oveiwvhelin, but could not separate ! 
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TO THE RIVER DERWENT 


TO THE RIVER DERWENT 
1819. 1819 

Among the moiuitains were we nursed, 
loved Stream, 

Thou near the eagle’s nest — within brief 
sail, 

I, of his bold wing floating on the gale, 
Where thy deep voice could lull me ! Faint 
the beam 

Of human life when first allowed to gleam 
On mortal notice. — (tlory of the vale, j 

Such thy meek outset, with a crown, though ! 

frail, ! 

Kept in perpetual verdure by the steam I 
Of thy soft breath ! — Ltiss vivid w reath I 

entwined j 

Nemiean victor’s brow; less bright was . 

worn, j 

Meed of vsome Koman chief — in trium]>h : 

borne 1 

With captives chaiiKMl; and shedding from 1 
his car • 

Thcj sunset splendours of a finished war j 
Upon the proud enslavers of mankind ! 


COMPOSED IN ONE OF THE 
VALLEYS OF WESTMORE- 
LAND, ON EASTER SUNDAY 

1819. i<Si9 


With each recurrence of this glorious 
morn 

That saw the Saviour in his hiiinan frame 

Rise from the dead, ere while I he Cottage- 
dame 

Put on fresh raiment — till that hour un- 
worn : 

Domestie hands the home-bred wool lia<l 
shorn, 

And she who spiiii it culled the daintiest 
fleece, 

In thoughtful reverence to the Prince of 
Peace, 

Whose temples bled bimeath the platted 
thorn, 

A blest estate wlnui piety sublime 

These huinhle pro})s disdained not ! () 

green dal(‘s ! 

Sad may I be who heard your sabbath 
ciiirne 

When Art’s abused inventions were un- 
known ; 


i 


i 


Kind Nature’s various wealth was all your 
own; 

And benefits were weighed in Reason’s 
scales ! 


“GRIEF, THOU HAST LOST AN 
EVER-READY FRIEND” 

1819. 1S19 

I could writf a treatise of lamentation upon 
Ihe cliaiigcs brought about among <he cottages 
of Westmoreland b> the silenciMif the spinning- 
wheel. Diiiiiij; long winter iiiehls and w'et 
days, the u lieel upon which w’t>ol wjus spun 
gave 4>m])hA inent to a great part of a famii>. 
'I'he old man, liowever infirm. \\as able to card 
tho wool, an lie sate in the corner by the fire- 
sid*‘ ; and oil en. w lien a hoy. liave I admired 
flu* 4*\lind<‘rs oi eardrd wool which were softly 
laid iijuui <‘ach other by his side. Two wheels 
wt're oftrii at v\ork on the same floor; and 
otlu'rs of the iamil\, chiefly little children, 
w'ere occupied in leasin” and cleaning the waxil 
to fit it for the h.md of tlie carder. So that till, 
except tlic Htnallest infants, were cuiifributing 
to mutual sn]>j)ort. Such was ihe emplo\ incut 
that jirevaihu] in the pastoral vtdes. Wljcre 
wool was not at liand. in the small rural towns, 
the wheel lor spinning flax was almost in as 
const.ant nsc, if knitting was not preferred; 
which l.'ifti'r occupation has the advantage (in 
sonic cjiacs dis.id vantage) that, not being ot 
nccc'NHity slationsirv, it .allowed of gossiping 
about ironi house to house, which good hemse- 
wi\4.s r**ckoned an idle thing. 

(iiai’J', tlum h;ist lost an ever-ready friend 
Now tlnit the cottugc Spinning-wheel is 
mute; 

Ami E.art* :i comforter that best could 
suit 

Her froward mood, and softliest reprehend; 
And lane - a eharmcFs voi<te, that used to 
lend, 

More efficaciously than auglit that flows 
From hai']) or lute, kind influmicc to eoiii- 

])OS(‘ 

Tlie throbbing pulse — else troubled with- 
out entl: 

Even Joy could tell, Joy craving truce aiul 
rest 

F rom her own overflow, wliat power sedate 
On those rc'volving motions did await 
Assiduously — to soothe her aching breast; 
And, to a point of just relief, abate 
Tlie mantling triumphs of a day too blest. 
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“1 WATCH, AND LONG HAVE 
WATCHED, WITH CALM RE- 
GRET ” 

1819. 1819 

Sugg’(‘8ied in front of Rydal Mount, the 
rocky parapet being the suininit of Longhrigg 
Fell oppoKite. Not once only, but a hundred 
times, have the feelings of this Sonnet been 
awakened by the same objee.ts seen from the 
same place. 

I WATC'ii, and long have watched, with 
calm regret 

Yon slowly-sinking star — iintnortal Sire 
(So niiglit he seem) of all tlie glittering 
(juire ! 

Blue etlnjr still surrounds him — yet — and 

Rut now the h(u*i/(»n’s rockN paraj)et 
Is reacIuMl, where, forfeiting his bright | 

attire, j 

He burns -- transmuted to a dusk\ Hre - I 

Then ]>ays sidunissively tlie appointed d(‘bt | 
To the dying moments, and is sc'cn no ' 
more. 

Angels and gods ! We struggle with our . 

fate, ; 

Wliile health, pow'cr, glory, from llieir 1 
height di'eline, j 

Depressed; and tlu*n ('xtinguisluMl; and j 
our stati*, I 

In this, how diiVenuit, lost Star, from thine, 1 
riiat 110 to-morrow shall our bt*ams restore ! 1 


“I HEARD (ALAS! ’T WAS ONLY 
IN A DREAM)” 

1819, i8i() 

1 HKARH (alas ! ’t wais only in a drc^ain) 
Stiiiin.s — whieh, as sage Anticpiit \ hidieved, 
By waking ears havt* sometimes been rt‘- 
eeived 

Wafted adown the wdud from lake or 
str(‘am ; 

A most melodious re(|uit‘m, a suiireme 
And jierfeet harmony of notes, achieved 
By a fair Swan on drowsy billows heaved. 
O’er whieh her pinions sluul a silver gleam. 
For is she not the votary of Apollo ? 

And knows she not, singing as he inspires, 
That bliss awaits her which the imgenial 
Hollow 

Of the dull earth partakes not, nor desires ? 


Mount, tuneful Bird, and join the immortal 
quires ! 

She soared — and 1 awoke, struggling in 
vain to follow. 


THE HAUNTED TREE 

TO 

1819. 1820 

'^Hiis tree grew in the park of Rydal, and I 
have often listened to its creaking as described. 

T HOSE silver clouds collected round the sun 
His mi<l-day w^armth abate not, seeming 
less 

To over>luule than multiply his beams 
By soft re1lf‘etion — grattd’ul to the sky, 

To rocks, iields, w'oods. Nor dotli our hu- 
man sense 

Ask, for its pleasure, screen or eanoj>y 
More ample than tin* time-dismantled Oak 
Spreads o’er tliis luff of heath, which now, 
attired 

In the whole fulness of its bloom, affords 
Coiudi beautiful as e’er for earthly use xo 
Was fasldoned; whether, by the band of 
Art, 

That (‘ast(*rn Sidtan, amid flowers cm- 
wroiight 

On silken tissue, might diffuse his limbs 
111 languor; or, by Nature, for repose 
Of panting Wood-nymph, wearied with the 
elnise. 

O Lady ! fairer in thy Poet’s sight 
riuiii fairest syiiritual creature of the 
groves, 

Approach; — and, thus iu\ited, erown with 
rest, 

Tlie noon-tide hour: though truly some 
tlu'iv are 

Whose footsteyxs superstitiously avoid 20 
'Phis ^em*rahle Free; for, wdieii the wind 
Blows keenly, it sends forth a creaking 
sound 

( Above the general roar of wawds and 
erags ) 

Distinetly heard from far — a doleful note ! 
As if (so (trecian shepherds w^oiild have 
dt'emed ) 

The Hamadryad, yient within, bewailed 
Some hitter wrong. Nor is it unhelieved, 
By ruder fancy, that a troubled ghost 
Haunts the (dd trunk; lamenting deeds of 
which 
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The flowery groiuid is conscious. But no 
wind 30 

Sweeps now along this elevated ridge; 

Not even a zephyr stirs; — the obnoxious 
Tree 

Is mute; and, in his silence, would look 
down, 

O lovely Wanderer of the trackless hills, 
On thy reclining form with more delight 
Than his coevals in the sheltered vale 
Seem to participate, the while they view 
Their own far-stretching arms and leafy 
heads 

Vividly pictured in some glassy pool, 

That, for a brief space, checks the hurry- 
ing stream ! 40 


UPON THE SAME OCCASION 
1819. 1820 

Departing stimmer hath assumed 
An aspect tenderly illumed, 

The gentlest look of spring; 

That calls from yonder leafy shade 
Unfaded, yet prepared to fade, 

A timely carolling. 

No faint and hesitating trill, 

Snell tribute as to wdiiter chill 
The lonely rt‘dbreast pay s ! 

Clear, loud, and lively is the din, m 

From social warblers gathering in 
Their harv(‘st of sw'cet lays. 


SEPTEMBER 1819 
1819. 1820 

The sylvan slo|)es with corn-clad fic’hls 
Are hung, as if with golden shields, 

Bright trophies of the snn ! 

Like a fair sister of the sky, 

Unruffled doth the blue lake lie. 

The mountains looking on. 

And, sooth to say, yon vocal grove. 

Albeit uninspired by' love. 

By love untaught to ring, 

May well afford to mortal ear 
An impulse more profoundly dear 
Than music of the Spring. 

For (hat from turbulence and heat 
Proceeds, from some uneasy seat 
In nature's struggling frame, 

Some region of impatient life: 

And jealousy, and (juivering strife, 
Therein a jiortion claim. 

This, this is holy; — while I hear 
These vespers of another year. 

This hymn of thanks and praise. 

My spirit seems to mount above 
The anxieties of human love, 

And earth's precarious days. 

But list ! — though winter storms be nigh, 
Unchecked is that soft hannony: 

There lives Who can provide 
For all his creatures; and in Him, 

Even like the radiant Seraphim, 

These choristers confide. 3< 


Nor doth the example fail to cheer 
Me, conscious that my' leaf is sere, 

And yellow on the bough: — 

Fall, rosy garlands, from m\^ head I 
j Ye myrtle wreaths, yimr fragrance shed 
i Around a younger brow I 

; Yet wdll I temperately rejoice; 

Wide is the rang**, anti free the choice 20 
' Of undiscordaiit themes; 

Which, haply, kintlred souls may prize 
Not less than vernal ecstasies, 

, And passion’s feverish dreams. 

10 i For deathless |K>w(;rs to verse belong, 

And they likt‘ Demi-gotbs are strong 
On whom the Muses smile; 

But some their function havc^ disclaimed. 
Best pleased with what is aptliest framed 
To enervate and defile. 30 

Not such tin* initiattiry strains 
Committed to the silent plains 
In Britain’s earliest dawn: 

Trembled the groves, the stars grew pale, 

! While all-too-tlaringly the veil 
20 I Of nature was withdrawn ! 

I Nor such the spirit-stirring note 
When the live (*hords Alcieus smote, 
Inflamed by sense of wrong; 

Woe ! woe to Ty***^*^^ ^ from the lyre 40 
Broke threateningly, in sjmrkles dire 
Of fierce vindictive song. 

And not unhallowed was the page 
By winged Love inscribed, to assuage 
The pangs of vain pursuit; 
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Lovo listening while the Lesbian Maid 
With finest touch of pissiou swayed 
Hei* own il^olian lute. 

O ye, who patiently explore 
The wreck of Ilerculanean lore, 

What rapture ! cotild ye seize 
Some Theban fragment, or unroll 
One precious, tender-hearted, scroll 
Of pure Simonides. 

Tliat were, Indeed, a genuine birth 
Of poesy; a bursting forth 
Of genius from the dust: 

Wliat Horax'o gloried to behold, 

What Maro loved, shall wo enfold ? 
Can haughty I'iine be just ! 


THERE IS A LITTLE UNPRE- I 
TExNDlNG KILL" 

1820. 1820 

This Rill trh'kles do>\n the hill-side into 
Windennere, near Logwood. My sister and 
I, on our firat visit together te tliis jjart of the 
country, walked from Kendal, and ue it\sted 
to i*efreah oui'selvos by the side of tlie lake 
whore the sti'eaiulet falls into it. 'I'liis sonnet 
was written some y(3ars after in recollection of 
that happy ramhlu, that most happy day and 
hour. 

Thkre is a little unpretending Kill 
Of limpid water, humbler far than aught 
That ever among Men or Naiads sought 
Notice or name ! — It qnivers down the 
hill, 

Furrowing its shallow wav with dubious 
* will; 

Yet to my mind this scanty Stream is 
brought 

Oftener than (iiuiges or the Nile; a 
thought 

Of pnvate recolloetitin sweet and still I 
Months perish with their moons; year 
treads on year ! 

But, faithful Evmiua ! thou with me canst 
say 

That, while ten thousand pleasures disap- 
pear, 

And nies their memory fast almost as 
they; 

The immortal Spirit of one happy day 
Lingers beside that Hill, in vision clear. 


COMPOSED ON THE BANKS OF 
A ROCKY STREAM 

1820. 1820 

Dogmatic Teachers, of the snow-white 
fur ! 

Ye wrangling Schoolmen, of the scarlet 
hood ! 

Who, with a keenness not to be withstood. 
Press the point borne, or falter and demur, 
(/becked in your course by many a teasing 
burr; 

These natural eouncil-seats your acrid blood 
Might cool; — and, as the Genius of the 
flood 

Stoops willingl\ to animate and spur 
Each lighter function slumbering in the 
brain. 

You eddying balls of foam, these arrowy 
gleams 

That oVr the iiavement of the surging 
streams 

Welter and flash, a synod might detain 
With subtle speculations, haply vain, 

But surely less so than your far-fetched 
themes ! 


ON THE DEATH OF HIS MAJESTY 
(GEORGE THE THIRD) 

I<S20. 1820 

Wari> of the La>v ! — dread Shadow of a 
King ! 

Whose realm had dwindled to one stately 
room ; 

Whose universe was gloom immersed in 
gloom, 

Darkness as thick as life o’er life could fling, 

Save hajily for some feeble glimmering 

Of Faith and lliq)e — if thou, by nature’s 
doom. 

Gently hast sunk into the quiet tomb, 

Why should bend in grief, to sorrow 
cling, 

When thankfulness were l)est ? — Fresh- 
fiow'ing tears, 

Or, when* tears tiow not, sigh succeeding 
sigh, 

Yitdd to such after-thought the sole reply 

Which justly it can claim. The Nation 
hears 

In this deep knell, silent for thlreeacore 
years, 

An unexampled voice of awful memory ! 
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‘‘THE STARS ARE MANSIONS 
BUILT BY NATURE’S HAND" 

1820. 1820 

The stars are mansions built by Nature’s 
hand, 

And, haply, there the spii’its of the blest 
Dwell, clothed in radiance, their immortal 
vest; 

Huge Ocean shows, within his yellow strand, 
A habitation marvellously plamied. 

For life to occupy in love and rest; 

All that we see — is dome, or vault, or nest, 
Or fortress, reared at Nature’s sage com- 
mand. 

Glad thought for every sciison ! but the 
Spring 

Gave it while cares were weighing on my 
heart, 

’Mid song of birds, and insects murmur- 
ing; 

And while the youthful year’s prolihc art — 
Of bud, leaf, blade, and flower - was 
fashioning 

Abodes where self-disturbance hath no i)art. 

TO THE LADY MARY LOWTHER 
1820. 1820 

With a seleetioD from the Poems of Anne, 
Countess of Winchilsea; and extracts of similar 
character from other Writere ; transciibed by 
a female friend. 

Lady ! I rifled a Parnassian Cave 
(But seldom trod) of mildly-gleaming ore; 
And culled, from sundry beds, a lucid 
store 

Of genuine crystals, ])ure as those that ])ave 
The azure brooks, where Dian joys to lave 
Her spotless limbs; and ventured to explore 
Dim shades — for reliques, ujKjn Lethe’s 
shore. 

Cast up at random by the sullen wave. 

To female hands the treasures were re- 
signed; 

And lo this Work ! — a grotto bright and 
clear 

From stain or taint; in which thy blameless 
mind 

May feed on thoughts though pensive not 
austere; 

Or, if thy deeper spirit be inclined 
To holy musing, it may enter here. 


ON THE DETRACTION WHICH 
FOLLOWED THE PUBLICATION 
OF A CERTAIN POEM 

1820. 1820 

See Milton^s Sonnet, beginning, “ A Book 

was writ of late called ‘ Tetracho^on.’ ” 

A Book came forth of late, called Peter 

Not negligent the style; — the matter? — 
good 

As aught that song records of Robin Hood ; 

Or Roy, renowned through many a Scottish 
dell ; 

But some (who brook those hackneyed 
themes full well. 

Nor heat, at Tam o* Shunter’s iiame, their 
blood ) 

Waxed wroth, and with foul chiws, a harpy 
browl, 

On Bard and Hero clamorously fell. 

Heed not, wild Rover once through heath 
and glen, 

Who mad’st at length the better life thy 
choice, 

Heed not such onset ! nay, if pmise of men 
I To thee appear not an umueaning voice, 

I Lift up that grey-haii*ed forehead, and rejoice 

111 the just tribute of thy Poet’s jien ! 


OXFORD, May 30, 1820 
1820. 1820 

Yk sacr<*d Nurseries of blooming Youth ! 

In whose collegiate shelter England’s 
Flowers 

Expand, enjoying through their vernal hours 

The air of lilierty, the light of truth; 

Much Imve yc sulfered from Time’s gnaw- 
ing tootli : 

Yet, O ye spires of Oxford ! domes and 
towers I 

Gardens and groves ! your presence over- 
IKiwers 

The soberness of reason; till, in sooth, 

Transformed, and nishing on a bold ex- 
change, 

1 slight my own beloved Cam, to range 

Where silver Isis leads my stripling feet; 

Pace the long avenue, or glide adown 

The stream-like windings of that glorious 
street — 

An eager Novice robed in fluttering gown 1 
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OXFORD, May 30, 1820 
1820. 1820 

Shame on this faithless heart t that could 
allow 

Such transport, though but for a moment’s 
space; 

Not while — to aid the spirit of the place — 

The crescent moon clove with its glittering 
prow 

The clouds, or night-bird sang from shady 
bough; 

But in plain daylight: — She, too, at my 
side, 

Who, with her heart’s experience satisfied, 

Maintains inviolate its slightest vow ! 

Sweet Fancy ! other gifts must I receive; 

Proofs of a higher sovereignty I claim; 

Take from her brow the withering flowers 
of eve, 

And to that brow life’s morning wreath 
restore ; 

Let her be comprehended in the frame 

Of these illusions, or they please no more. 


JUNE 1820 
1820. 1820 

Fame tells of groves — from England far 
away — 

Groves that inspire the Nightingale to trill 

And modulate, with subtle reach of skill 

Elsewhere unmatched, her ever -varying 
lay ; 

Such bold rejK)rt I venture to gainsay: 

For I have heard the quire of Richmond 
hill 

Clianting, with indefatigable bill, 

Strains that recalled to mind a distant 
day; 

When, haply under shade of tliat same 
wood, 

And scarcely conscious (jf the dashing oars 

Plied steadily between those willowy shoi*es. 

The sweet-souled Poet of the Seasons 
stood — 

Listening, and listening long, in i^apturous 
mood, 

Ye lieavenly Biids ! to your Progenitors. 


MEMORIALS OF A TOUR ON THE CONTINENT 

1820. 1822 

I set out in company with uiy Wife and ISister, and Mr. and Mra. Monkhonse, then just married, 
and Miss Horrock.s. These two ladies, sistei-s, wc left at Berne, while Mr. Monkhouse took the 
opportunity of making an excursion wdth us among the Alps a.s far as Milan. Mr. H. C. 
Kobinson joined us at Lucerne, and w hen this ramble was comph*ted we rejoined at Geneva the 
two ladies we had left at Berne and proceeded to Pjiris, where Mr. Monkhouse and H. C. R. left 
us, and where we spent five weeks, of which there is not a record in these poems. 

DEDICATION I 

FISH-WOMEN — ON LANDING 
AT CALAIS 

1820. 1S22 

’T IS said, fantastic ocean doth enfold 
The likeness of whate’er on laud i.s seen; 
But, if the Nereid Sisters and their Queen, 
Above whose heads the tide so long liath 
rolled, 

The Dames resemble whom w'e here behold, 
How fearful were it down through opening 
waves 

To sink, and meet them in their fretted 
caves, 

Withered, grotesque, immeasurably old, 
And shrill and fierce in accent 1 — Fear it not: 


(sent with thksk pokms, in ms., 

TO ) 

1820. IS22 

Dbab FelloW'travallers I think not that the Muse, 

To You preaentiug these memorial Lays, 

Can hope the general eye thereon would gaze, 

As ou a mirror that gives back the hues 
Of living Nature; no — though free to clioose 
The greenest bowers, the most inviting; ways. 

The fairest landscapes and the brightest da vs — 

Her skill she tried with less ambitious views. 

For You she wrought ; Ye only ttan supply 
The life, the truth, the beauty ; she confides 
In that enjoyment which with You abides, 

Trusts to your love and vivid memory ; 

Thus far contented, that for You her verse 
Shall lack not power the ** meeting soul to pierce I 
W. Wouoswo&Tu. 

Rtpal Mount, Nov. 1821. 
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For they Earth's fairest daughters do excel; 
Pure uudecayiiig beauty is their lot; 

Their voices into liquid music swell, 
Thrilling each pearly cleft and sparry grot, 
The undisturbed abodes where Scii-nymphs 
dwell ! 

II 

BRUGES 

1820. 1822 

Bruges I saw attired witli golden light 
(Streamed from the west) as with a robe of 
pow'cr: 

The splendom fled; and now the sunless 
hour, 

That, slowly making way for peaceful night. 
Best suits with fallen graiubuir, to iny sight 
Offers the beauty, the inagniticence, 

And sober graces, left her for deft'jice 
Against the injuries of time, the spite 
Of fortune, and the desolating storms 
Of future war. Advance not — spare to 
hide, 

O gentle Power of darknc'ss ! these mild 
hties ; 

Obscm‘e not yet these silent av(‘nues 
Of stateliest architecture, where tlie Forms 
Of nun-like females, with soft motion, 
glide 1 

III 

BRUGiiS 

1820. 1822 

The Spirit of Antiquity — ensln-ined 
In sumptuous buildings, vocal in sweet song, 
In picture, speaking with heroic tongue, 
And with devout solemnities entwined - — 
Mounts to the seat of grace within the 
mind: 

Hence Forms that glide witli swari-lik(t ease 
along, 

Hence motions, even amid the vulgar 
throng. 

To an harmonious decency confined: 

As if the streets were consecrated ground. 
The city one vast temple, dedicate 
To mutual respect in thought and deed; 

To leisure, to forbearances sedate; 

To social cares from jarring passions freed; 
A deeper peace than that in deserts found I 


IV 

AFTER VISITING THE FIELD OF 
WATERLOO 

1820. 1822 

A WINGED Goddess — clothed in vesture 
wrought 

Of rainbow colours; One wdiose port was 
bold, 

Whose ovtu’burthcned hand could scarcely 
hold 

The glittering crowns and garlands which 
it brought — 

Hovered in air above* the far-famed Spot. 
She vanished; leaving prospect blank and 
cold 

Of wind-swept corn that W'ide around us 
rolled 

Ju dreary billowGs; wood, and meagre', cot, 
And monniuents tbut soon must disappear: 
Yet a dread local r(*eompeiiee w^e found; 
While glory si'cined betrayed, while patriut- 
'/eal 

Sank in our h(*arts, we felt as men should 
feel 

With siieli vast hoards of hidden carnage 
iK‘ar, 

And horror l>reathing from the silent 
ground ! 

V 

BKTWKEX xNAMUR AND LIEGE 
IcS20. 1822 

The sepiicry on the Meuse pleases me more, 
upon the whole, than that of the Rhine, though 
the river itself is iniieh inferior in gi*andeur. 
Tile rocks both in form and colour, especially 
between Namur and J^iege, surpass any upon 
the Rhine, though they are in several places 
disfigureil by quarries, whence stones were 
taken for the new fortifications. This is much 
to be regretted, for they aix} useless, and the 
scars will renniin perhaps for thousands of 
years. A like injury to a still greater degree 
lias been inflicted, in my memory, upon the 
beautiful rocks of (lliftoii on the banks of the 
Avon. There, is probably in existence a very 
long letter of mine to Sir Uvedale Price, in 
which was given a description of the land- 
scapes on the Meuse as compared with those 
on the Hliine. 

Details in tlie spirit of these sonnets are 
given both in Mrs. Wordsworth’s Journals and 
my Sister’s, and the re-perosal of them has 
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strengthened a wish long entertained that 
somebody would put together, as in one work, 
the notices contained in them, omitting particu- 
lars that were written down merely to aid our 
memory, and bringing the whole into as small 
a compass as is consistent with the general in- 
terests belonging to the scenes, circumstances, 
and objects touched on by each writer. 

What lovelier home could gentle Fancy 
choose ? 

Is this the stream, whose citie.s, heights, and 
plains, 

War’s favourite playground, ar(i with crim- 
son stfiins 

Familiar, Jis the Morn with pearly dews ? 
The Morn, that now, along the silver 
Mkuse, 

Spreading her peaceful ensigns, calls the 
swains 

To tend their silent boats and ringing wains, 
Or strip the bough whose mellow fruit be- 
strew.s 

The ripening corn beneath it. As mine eyes 
Turn from the fortified and threatening hill. 
How sweet the prospect of yon watery glade, 
With its grey rocks clustering in jwnsive 
sluule — 

Tliat, sliaped like old monastic turrets, rise 
From the smooth meadow-ground, serene 
and still ! 

VI 

aix-la-chapi:lle 

1820. 1822 

Was it to disenchant, and undo, 

Tliat we approached the Seat of Cliarle- 
iiiaine ? 

To sweep from many an old romantic strain 
That faith which no devotion may renew ! 
Why does this puny Church present to view 
Her feeble columns ? and that scanty chair ! 
This sword that one of onr weak times 
mi^ht wear I 

Objects ot false pretenee, or meanly true ! 
If from a traveller's fortune I might elaiin 
A palpable memorial of that day, 

Then would I seek tlie Pyrenean Breach 
That Rolanp clove with huge two-handed 
sway, 

And to the enormous labour left his name, 
Where unremitting frosts the rocky crescent 
bleaoh. 


VII 

IN THE CATHEDRAL AT 
COLOGNE 

i8to. 1822 

O FOR the help of Angels to complete 
This Temple — Angels governed by a plan 
Thus far i)ursued (how gloriously !) by 
Man, 

Studious that He might not disdain the 
seat 

Who dwells in heaven ! But that aspiring 
heat 

Hath failed ; and now, ye Powers ! whose 
gorgtH)us wings 

And .splendid aspect yon emblazoning^ 

But faintly i)i<*ture, ’t were an office meet 
For you, on these unfinished shafts to try 
The midnight virtues of >our harmony: — 
This vast design might tempt you to re- 
peat 

Str.iins tlmt call forth upon empyreal 
ground 

Immortal Fabrics, rising to the sound 
Of penetrating liai'ps and voices sweet ! 

vm 

IN A CARRIAGE, UPON THE 
BANKS OF THE RHINE 

1 8 20. 1822 

Amid this dance of objects sadness steals 
O’er the defrauded heart — while sweeping 

by. 

As in a fit of Thespian jollity. 

Beneath her vine-leaf crown the green 
Earth reels: 

Backward, in rapid evanes(feiice, wheels 
The venerable pageantry of Time, 

Each beetling n\mpart, and each tower 
sublime. 

And what the Dell unwillingly reveals 
Of lurking cloistral arch, through trees es- 
])ied 

Near the bright River’s edge. Yet why 
repine ? 

To muse, to creej), to halt at will, to gaze — 
Such sweet wayfaring — of life’s spring 
the pride, 

Her summer’s faithful joy — that still is 
mine, 

And in fit measure cheers autumnal days. 
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IX 

HYMN 

FOR THE BOATMEN, AS THEY APPROACH 
THE RAPIDS UNDER THE CASTLE OF 
HEIDELBERG 

1820. 1S22 

Jesu ! bless our slender Boat, 

By the current swept along; 

Loud its tlircateniiigs — let them not 
Drown the music of a song 
Breathed thy mercy to implore, 

Where these troubled waters roar ! 

Saviour, for our warning, seen 
Bleeding on that precious Rood ; 

If, while through the meadows green 
Gently wound the peaceful Hood, 

We forgot Thee, do not Thou 
Disregard thy Suppliants now ! 

Hither, like yon ancient Tower 
Watching o’er the River’s bed, 

Fling the shadow of thy power, 

Else we sleep among the dead; 

Thou who trod’st the billowy sea, 

Shield iis in our jeopardy ! 

Guide our Bark among the waves; 

Through the rocks oiir j)assage smooth; 
Where the wliirlpool frets and raves 
Let thy love its anger soothe: 

All our hope is placed in Thee ; 

Miserere Domine! 

X 

THE SOURCE OF THE DANUIU: 
1820. 1822 

Not, like his great Compeers, indignantly 
Doth Danube spring to life ! The wan- 
dering Stream 

(Who loves the Cross, yet to the Crescent’s 
gleam 

Unfolds a willing breast) with infant glee 
Slips from his prison walls: and Fancy, 
free 

To follow in his track of silver light, 
Mounts on rapt wing, and with a moment’s 
flight 

Hath reached the encincture of that gloomy 
sea 


Whose waves the Orphean lyre forbade to 
meet 

In conflict; whose rough winds forgot their 
jars 

To waft the heroic progeny of Greece; 

When the first Ship sailea for the Golden 
Fleece — 

Argo — exalted for that daring feat 

To tix in heaven her shape distinct with 
stars. 

XI 

ON APPROACHING THE STAUB- 
BACH, LAUTERBKUNNEN 

1820. 1822 

Uttered by whom, or how inspired — de- 
signed 

For what strange service, does this concert 
j reach 

! Our ears, and near the dwellings of inan- 
1 kind ! 

! ’Mid fitdds familiarized to human speech? — 

I No Mermaid’s warbhi — to allay the wind 
( Driving some vessel toward a dangerous 
l)e<'u*h — 

IVIore thrilling melodies; Witch answering 
Witeh, 

To chant a love-sj)ell, never intertwined 
I Notes shrill and wild with art more musi- 
cal; 

Alas ! that from tlie li|>s of abject Want 

Or Idleness in tatters mendicant 
, Th<‘ strain should flow — free Fancy to en- 
thral, 

I And with regret and useless pity haunt 
[ This hold, this bright, this sky-born, 
Waterfall ! 


XII 

THE FALL OF THE AAR — 
HANDEC 

1820. 1822 

F'rom the fierce aspect of this River, throw- 
ing 

His giant body o’er the steep rock’s brink, 
Back in ast<»mshment and fear we shrink: 
But, gradually a calmer look bestowing, 
Flowers we espy beside the torrent grow- 
ing; 
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Flowers that J)eep forth from many a cleft 
and chink, 

And, from the whirlwind of his anger, 
drink 

Hues ever fresh, in rocky fortress blow- 
ing: 

They suck — from breath that, threatening 
to destroy, 

Is more benignant than the dewy eve — 
Beauty, and life, and motions as of joy: 
Nor doubt but He to whom yon Pine-trees 
nod 

Their hemls in sign of worship, Nature’s 
Hod, 

These humbler adorations will receive. 

XII 

MEMORIAL 

NEAR THE OUTLET OF THE LAKE OF 
THUN 

“ DEM 
AjVDENA'EJV 
ME/N/CS FRh UNDKS 
ALOYS REDING 
MDCCCXVin ” 

1820. 1822 

Aloys Reding, it v/ill b«* remembered, was 
Captain-General of the Swiss forces, which, 
with a courage and persev<*rauce worthy of 
the cause, opposed tlie fls4'‘itious and too suc- 
cessful attempt of Buonaparte to subjugate 
their country. 

Around a wild and woo<ly hill 
A gravelled pathway treading, 

We reached a votive Stone that bears 
The name of Aloys Reding. 

Well judged the Friend who placed it 
there 

For silence and protection; 

And haply with a finer care 
Of dutiful affection. 

The Sun re^rds it from the West; 

And, while m summer glory 
He sets, his sinking yields a ty|)e 
Of that pathetic story: 

And oft he tempts the patriot Swiss 
Amid the ^over to linger; 

Till all is dim, save this bright Stone 
Touched by his golden finger. 


XIV 

COMPOSED IN ONE OF THE 
CATHOLIC CANTONS 

1820. 1822 

Doomed as we are our native dust 
To wet with many a hitter shower, 

It ill befits us to disdain 
The altar, to deride the fane, 

Where sim]>le Sufferers W.nd, in trust 
To will a happier hour. 

I love, where spreiuls the village lawn, 
Upon some knee-worn cell to gaze: 

I Hail to the firm uninoving cross, 

Aloft, wliere pines their branches toss I 
And to the ehap(*l far witlidrawn, 

Thai lurks by lonely ways ! 

Wh(*reVr we roam — along the brink 
Of Rliine — or by the sweeping Po, 
'J'hrough Alpine vale, or chauii)am wide, 
Whate’er we look on, at our side 
Be Charity ! — to bid ns think, 

And feel, if we would know. 

XV 

AFTER-THOUGHT 
1820. 1822 

O i.iFE ! without thy chequered scene 
Of right and wrong, of weal and woe, 
Success and failure, could a ground 
For magnanimity be found; 

For faith, hiiid ruined bo|>es, serene ? 

Or whence could virtue flow ? 

Pain entei*ed tlirougli a ghastly breach — 
Nor while sin lasts must effort cease; 
Heaven u|X)n earth ’s an empty boast; 
But, for the bowers of Kden lost, 

Mercy has })laced within our reach 
A portion of God's peace. 


XVI 

SCENE ON THE LAKE OF 
BRIENTZ 

1820. 1822 

<< What know we of the Blest above 
But that they sing and that they love ? ” 
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Yet, if they ever did inspire 
A mortal hymn, or shaped the choir, 

Now, where those harvest Damsels float 
Homeward in their rugged Boat, 

(While all the ruffling winds are fled — 
Each slmnhering on some mountain’s head) 
Now, surely, hath that gracious aid 
Been felt, that influence is displayed. 

Pupils of Heaven, in order stand 
The rustic Maidens, every hand 
Ui>on a Sister’s shoulder laid, — 

To chant, as glides the boat along, 

A simple, but a touching, song; 

To chant, as Angels do above. 

The melodies of Peace in love ! 

XVH 

ENGELBERG, THE HILL OF 
ANGELS 

1820. 1822 

For gentlest uses, oft-times Nature takes 
The work of Fancy from Jier willing hands; 
And such a beautiful creation makes 
As renders needless sjk*11s and magic wands, 
And for the boldest tale belief commands. 
Whenfirst mine eyes beheld that famous Hill, 
The sacred Engelherg, celestial Bands, 
With intermingling motions soft and still, 
Hung round its top, on wings that cluinged 
their hues at will. 

Clouds do not name those Visitants ; they were 
The very Angels whose authentic lays. 
Sung from that heavenly ground in middle 
air. 

Made known the spot where piety should 
raise 

A holy Structure to the Almighty’s praise. 
Resplendent Apparition ! if in vain 
My ears did listen, ’t was enough to gaze ; 
And watch the slow departure of the train, 
Whose skills the glowing Mountain thirsted 
to detain. 

XVIIl 

OUR LADY OF THE SNOW 
1820. 1822 

Meek Virgin Mother, more benign 
Than fairest Star, upon the height 
Of thy own moimtam, set to keep 
Lone vigils through the hours of sleep. 


What eye can look upon thy shrine 
Untroubled at the sight ? 

These crowded offerings as they hang 
In sign of misery relieved, 

Even these, without intent of theirs, 

Report of comfortless despairs, 10 

Of many a deep and cureless pang 
And contidence deceived. 

To Thee, in this aerial cleft, 

As to a common centre, tend 
All sutt'erors that no more rely 
On mortal succour — all who .sigh 
And pine, of human ho}>e bereft. 

Nor wish for earthly friend. 

And hence, O Virgin Mother mild ! 

Though plenteous flowers around thee blow 
Not only from the dreary strife xr 

Of Winter, but the storms of life, 

Thee have thy Votaries aptly styled, 

OuR Lai>v of thk Snow. 

Even for the Man who stops not here, 

But down the irriguous valley hies, 

Thy very name, () l^ady ! flings, 

O’er blooming fi(‘lds find gushing springes, 

A tender sense of shadowy fear, 

And ehastcaiing sympathies ! 30 

Nor falls that intermingling shade 
To sumiiier-gladst)meiiess unkind: 

It chastens only to rcijuito 
With gleams of fresher, purer, light; 
While, o’er tlu* llower-eiuimelled glade, 
More sweetly breathes the wind. 

But on ! — a tempting downward way, 

A verdant path before us lies; 

Clear shines the glorious sun above; 

Then give free course to joy and love, 40 
Deeming the evil of the day 
Suflicieut for the wise. 

XIX 

EFFUSION 

IN PRESENCE OF THE PAINTED TOWER 
OF TELL, AT ALTOKF 

1820. 1822 

This Tower stands upon the spot where grew 
the Linden Tree against which w Son is said 
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to have been placed, when the Father’s archery 
was put to proof under circumstances so famous 
in Swiss Story. 

What though the Italian pencil wrought 
not here, 

Nor such fine skill as did the meed bestow 
On Marathonian valour, yet the tear 
Springs forth in presence of this gaudy show, 
Wliile narrow cares their limits overflow. 
Thrice happy, burghers, jK^asants, warriors 
old, 

Infants in arms, and ye, tliat as ye go 
Homeward or schoolward, ape what vc 
behold ! 

Heroes before your time, in frolic fancy 
bold ! 

And when that calm Sjwictatress from on 
high 

Looks down — the bright and solitary Moon, 
Who never gazes but to beautify; 

And snow-fed torrents, which the blaze of 
noon 

Roused into fury, murmur a soft tune 
That fosters peace, and gentleness reealls; 
Then might the passmg Monk receive a boon 
Of saintly pleasure from these pictured 
walls. 

While, on the warlike groups, the mellow- 
ing lustre falls. 

How blest the souls who when their trials 
come 

Yield not to terror or dcs|xnidency. 

But face like that sweet Boy their mortal 
doom. 

Whose head the ruddy apple tops, while he 
Expectant stands beneath the linden tree: 
He quakes not like the timid forest game. 
But smiles — the hesitating shaft to free; 
Assured that Heaven its justice will pro- 
claim. 

And to his Father give its own unerring aim. 
XX 

THE TOWN OF SCHWYTZ 
1820. 1822 

By antique Fancy trimmed — though lowly, 
bred 

To dignity — in thee, O Schwytz ! are seen 
The genuine features of the gulden mean; 
Equ^ity by Prudence governed, 


Or jealous Nature ruling in her stead; 

And, therefore, art thou blest with peace, 
serene 

As that of the sweet fields and meadows 
green 

In wiambitious compass round thee spread. 
Majestic Berne, high on her guardian 
steep. 

Holding a central station of command, 
Might well be styled this noble body’s 
Head; 

Thou, lodged ’mid mountainous entrench- 
ments deep, 

Its Heart; and ever may the heroic Land 
Thy naiim, () Schwytz, in happy freedom 
keep ! 

XXI 

ON HEARING THE “ RANZ DES 
VACHES ” ON THE TOP OF THE 
PASS OF ST. GOTHARD 

1820. 1822 

I LISTEN — but no faculty of mine 
Avails those modulations to detect, 

Which, heard in foreign lands, the Swiss 
affect 

With tenderest passion; leaving him to pine 
(So fame reports) and die, — his sweet- 
breathed kiiie 

Remembering, and green Alpine pastures 
d(‘ekt'd 

With vernal flowers. Yet may we not re- 
jeet 

The tale as fabulous. — Here while I re- 
el ine, 

Mindful how others by this simple Strain 
Are moved, for me — upm this Mountain 
named 

Of Gml himself from dread pre-eminence — 
Aspiring thoughts, by memory rechiimed. 
Yield to the IVlusic’s touching influence; 
And joys of distant home my heart enchain. 

XXII 

FORT FUENTES 
1820. 1822 

The Ruins of Fort Fuentes form the crest of 
a rocky eminence that rises from the plain at 
the head of the Lake of Como, commanding 
views up the ValteUne,aud toward the town of 
Chiavenna. The prospect in the latter direc- 
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tion iB characterised by melancholy sublimity. 
We rejoiced at being* favoured with a distinct 
view of those Alpine heights ; not, as we had 
expected from the breaking up of the storm, 
steeped in celestial glory, yet in communion 
with clouds floating or stationary — scatterings 
from heaven. The Ruin is interesting both in 
mass and in detail. An Inscription, upon elab- 
orately sculptured marble lying on the ground, 
records that the Fort had been entered by Count 
Fuentes in the year 1000, during the reign of 
Philip the Third ; and the Cliapel, about twenty 
years after, by one of his Descendants. Marble 
pillars of gateways are yet standing, and a con- 
siderable part of the Chapel walla : a smooth 
green turf has taken place of the pavennmt, 
and we could see no trace of altar or image ; 
but everywhere something to remind one of 
former splendour, and of devastation and tu- 
mult. In our ascent we had passed abundance 
of wild vines intermingled with bushes : near 
the ruins were some ill tended, but. growing 
willingly ; and rock, turf, and fragments of the 
pile, are alike covered or adonied witli a variety 
of flowers, among which the rose-coloured pink 
was growing in great beauty. Wliile desctuid- 
ing, we discovered on the gTound, apart from 
the path, and at a considerable distance from 
the ruined Chapel, a statue of a Child in pure 
white marble, uninjured by the explosion that 
had driven it so far down the hill. “ I low* 
little,” we exclaimed, “ are these things valued 
here ! Could we but transport this pretty Image 
to our own garden ! ” — Yet it seemed it would 
have been a pity any one should remove it from 
itscouch in the wilderness, which may be its own 
for hundreds of years. — Extract from Journal. 

Dread hour ! when, upheaved by war’s 
sulphurous blast, 

This sweet-visaged Cherub of Parian 
stone 

So far from the holy enclosure was cast, 

To couch in this thicket of brambles 
alone, 

To rest where the lizard may bask in the 
palm 

Of his lialf-oj>en hand pure from blemish 
or siKJck; 

And the green, gilded snake, without trou- 
bling the calm 

Of the beautiful countenance, twine 
roimd his nock; 

Where Imply (kind service to Piety due !) 

'When winter the grove of its mantle 
bereaves, 


Some bird (like our own honoured red- 
breast) may strew 

The desolate Slumberer with moss and 
with leaves. 

Fuentes once harboured the good and the 
brave, 

Nor to her was the dance of soft pleasure 
unknown ; 

Her banners for festal enjoyment did wave 
While the thrill of her fifes thro’ the 
mountains was blown: 

Now gads the wild vine o’er the pathless 
ascent; — 

O silence of Nature, how deep is thy sway, 
When the whirlwind of human destruction 
is spent, 

Our tumults appeased, and our strifes 
passed away I 

XXIII 

THE CHURCH OF SAN SALVADOR 

SEEN FROM THE EAKE OF LUGANO 

1820. 1822 

This Church was almost destroyed by light- 
ning a few years ago, but the altar and the im- 
age of the Patron Saint were untouched. The 
Mount, upon the summit of which the Church 
is built, stiinfls amid the intricacies of the Lake 
of Lugano ; and is. from a hundred points of 
view, its principal ornament, lising to the height 
of 2(XX) feet, and on one side nearly perpendic- 
ular. The ascent is toilsome ; but the traveller 
who performs it will be amply rewarded. 
Splendid fertility, rich woods and dazzling 
waters, seclusion and coufineiuent of view con- 
trasted with sealike extent of plain fading into 
the sky ; and this again, in an opposite quarter, 
with an hori/.on of the loftiest and boldest Alps 
— unite in composing a prospect more diversi- 
fied by njagniticence, beauty, and sublimity, 
than perhaps jmy other point in Europe, of so 
inconsiderable an elevation, commands. 

Thou sacred Pile ! whose turrets rise 
From yon stc^ep mountain’s loftiest stage, 
Guarded by lone Sail Salvador; 

Sink (if thou must) as heretofore, 

To sulphurous bolts a sacrifice, 

But ne’er to human rag^e ! 

On Horeb’s top, on Sinai, deigned 
To rest the universal Lord: 
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Why leap the fountains from their cells 
Where everlasting Bounty dwells ? — 10 

That, while the Creature is sustained, 

His God may be adored. 

Cliffs, fountains, rivers, seasons, tirnerf — 
Let all remind the soul of heaven; 

Our slack devotion needs them all; 

And Faith — so oft of seiLse the tlirall, 
While she, by aid of Nature, climbs — 
May hope to be forgiven. 

Glory, and patriotic Love, 

And all the Pomps of tliis frail “ spot 20 
Which men call Earth,” have yearned to seek, 
Associate with the simply meek, 

Religion in the sainted grove, 

And in the hallowed grot. 

Thither, in time of adverse shocks, 

Of fainting hojKis and bactkward wills, 

Did mighty Tell repair of old — 

A Hero cast in Nature ^s mould. 

Deliverer of the stedfast rocks 

And of the ancient hills 1 30 

Hty too, of battle-martyrs <'hief ! 

W^ho, to recall his daunted jM'ers, 

For victory shaped an open space, 

By gathering with a wute embrace. 

Into his single breast, a sheaf 
Of fatal Austrian spears. 


XXIV 

THE ITALIAN ITINERANT AND 
THE SWISS GOATHERD 

1820. 1822 
PART I 
I 

Now that the farewell tear is dried, 
Heaven prosper thee, be hojH' thy guide, 
Hope be thy guide, advimturous Boy; 

The wages of thy tmvel, joy ! 

Whether for London bound — to trill 
Thy mountain notes with simple skill; 

Or on thy head to rwise a show 
Of Images in seemly row; 

The graceful form of milk-white Steed, 

Or Bird that soared with Ganymede; to 
Or through our hamlets thou wilt bear 
The sightless Milton, with his hair 
Around his placid temples curled; 


And Shakspeare at his side — a freight. 

If clay could think and mind were weight. 

For him who bore the world ! 

floj)e be thy guide, adventurous Boy; 

The wages of thy travel, joy ! 

II 

But thou, perhaps, (alert as free 
Though serving sage^ philosophy) 20 

Wilt ramble over hill and dale, 

A Vender of the well-wrought Scale, 
Whose sentient tube instructs to time 
A purpose to a liekle clime: 

Whether thou ehoose this useful part, 

Or minister to finer art. 

Though robbed of many a cherished dream, 
And crossed by many a shattered scheme. 
What stirring wonders wilt thou see 
In the proud Isle of liberty ! 30 

Yet W'ill the Wanderer sometimes pine 
With thoughts which no delights can chase, 
lleeall a Sister’s last embrace. 

His Mother's neck entwine; 

Nor shall forgot the Maiden coy 
Tliat would have loved the bright-haired 
Boy ! 

Ill 

My Song, encouraged by the grace 
That beams from his ingenuous face, 

For this Adventurer vSeniples not 
To prophesy a golden lot; 40 

Due reet)iiipcncc, and safe return 
To Como’s sttn^ps — his happy bourne ! 
Where he, aloft in gaixien glade. 

Shall tend, with his own dark-eyed Maid, 
The towering nvaize, and prop the twig 
That ill sii[)ports the luscious fig; 

Or feed his eye in paths sun-proof 
With purple of the trellis-roof, 

That tlirough the jealous leaves escapes 
From Cadenabbia’s i>endent grapes. so 

— Oh might he tempt that Uoatherd-ehild 
To share his wanderings ! him whose look 
Even yet my heart can scarcely brook, 

So toucliingly lie smiled — 

As with a rapture eaught from heaven — 
For unasked alms in pity given. 

PART 11 
I 

With nodding plumes, and lightly drest 
Like foresters in leaf-green vest, 

The Helvetian Mountaineers, on ground 
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For Toll’s dread archery renowned, 6o 
Before the target stood — to claim 
The guerdon of the steadiest aim. 

Loud was the rifle-gun’s report — 

A startling thunder quick and short ! 

But, flying through the heights aroimd, 
Echo prolonged a tell-tale sound 
Of hearts and hands alike “ prepared 
The treasures they enjoy to guard ! ” 

And, if there be a favoured hour 
When Heroes are allowed to quit 70 

The tomb, and on the clouds to sit 
With tutelary power. 

On their Descendants shedding grace — 
Thb was the hour, and that the place. 

II 

But Truth inspired the Bards of old 
When of an iron age they told. 

Which to unequal laws gave birth. 

And drove Astraja from the earth. 

— A gentle Boy (perchance with blood 
As noble as the best (»ndued, So 

But seemingly a Thing despised; 

Even by the sun and air luiprized; 

For not a tinge or flowery streak 
Appeared upon his tender cheek) 
Heart-deaf to those rebounding notes, 
Apart, beside his silent goats, 

Sate watching in a forest shed. 

Pale, ragged, with bare feet and head; 
Mnte as the snow upon the hill. 

And, as the saint he prays to, still. 90 

Ah, what avails heroic deed ? 

W'hat liberty ? if no defence 
Be won for feeble Innocence. 

Father of all ! though wilful Manhood read 
His punishment in soul-distress, 

Grant to the morn of life its natural blessed- 
ness ! 


XXV 

THE LAST SUPPER 

BY LEONARDO DA VINCI, IN THE REFEC- 
TORY OF THE CONVENT OF MARIA 
DELLA GRAZIA — MILAN 

1820. 1822 

Tho’ searching damps and many an envi- 
ous flaw 

Have marred this Work; the calm ethereal 
grace, 


The love deep-seated in the Saviour’s face. 
The mercy, goodness, have not failed to awe 
The Elements; as they do melt and thaw 
The heart of the Beholder — and erase 
(At least for one rapt moment) every trace 
Of disobedience to the primal law. 

The aimunciation of the dreadful truth 
Made to the Twelve, survives: lip, fore- 
head, cheek, 

And hand reposing on the board in ruth 
Of what it utters, while the unguilty seek 
Unquestionable meanings — still bespeak 
A labour worthy of eternal youth I 

XX VT 

THE ECLIPSE OF THE SUN, 1820 
1820. 1822 

High on her speculative tower 
Stood Science waiting for the hour 
When Sol was destined to endure 
That darkeiiiug of his radiant face 
W^hich Superstition strove to cliase, 
Krewhile, wdth rites impure. 

Afloat beneath Italian skies, 

Through regions fair as Paradise 
Wt* gaily passed, — till Nature wrought 
A silent and unlooked-for change, 20 

That eheek(‘d the desultory range 
Of joy and sjirightly thought. 

Where’er w as dipped the toiling oar. 

The waves daiiceil round us as before, 

As lightly, though of altered hue, 

^Mid recent coolness, such as falls 
At noontide from umbrageous walls 
That screen the morning dew. 

No va|x>ur stretched its wings; no cloud 
Cast far or near a murky shroud; 30 

The sky an azure field displayed; 

’T was sunlight sheathed and gently 
fiharmed, 

Of all its sparkling mys disarmed, 

And as in slumber laid, — 

Or something night and day between, 

Like moonshine — but the hue was green; 
Still mcKnishine, without shadow, spread 
On jutting rock, and curved shore, 

Where gazed the peasant from his door 
And on the mountain’s head. 30 
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It tinged the Julian steeps — it lay, 

Lugauo ! on thy ample bay; 

The solemnizing veil was drawn 
O’er villas, terraces, and towers; 

To Albogasio’s olive bowers, 

Porlezza^s verdant lawn. 

But Fancy with the s^ed of fire 
Hath passed to Milan’s loftiest spire, 

And there alights ’mid that aerial host 
Of Figures human and divine, 40 

White^ as the snows of Apeunine 
Inddrated by frost. 

Awe-stricken she beholds the array 
That guards the Temple night and day; 
Angels she sees — that might from heaven 
have flown, 

And Virgin-saints, who not in vain 
Have striven by purity to gain 
The beatific crown — 

Sees long-drawn files, concentric rings 
Each narrowing above each ; — the wings, so 
The uplifted palms, the silent marble lips. 
The storry zone of sovereign height — 

All steeped in this portentous light 1 
All suffering dim eclipse ! 

Thus after Man had fallen ( if aught 
These perishable spheres have wrought 
May with that issue be* com pared) 

Throngs of celestial visages, 

Darkening like water in the breeze, 

A holy sadness shared. 60 

Lo ! while I speak, the labouring Sun 
His glad delivcnince has begun: 

The cypress waves lier sombre plume 
More cheerily; and town and tower, 

The vineyard and the olive-bower, 

Their lustre re-assume ! 

O Ye, who guard and grace my home 
While ill far-distant lauds wv roam, 

What countenance hath this Day put 011 for 
you? 

While we looked round with favoiired eyes, 
Did sullen mists hide lake and skies 71 
And mountains from your view ? 

Or was it given you to behold 
Like vision, pensive though not cold, 

From tlie smooth breast of gay Winander- 
mere ? 


Saw ye the soft yet awful veil 
Spread over Grasmere’s lovely dale, 
Helvellyn’s brow severe ? 

I ask in vain — and know far less 
If sickness, sorrow, or distress 80 

Have spared my Dwelling to this hour; 

Sad blindness ! but ordained to prove 
Our faith in Heaven’s mifailing love 
And all-controlling power. 

XXVII 

THE THREE COTTAGE GIRLS 
1820. 1822 

I 

1 low blest the Maid whose heart — yet free 
From Love’s uneasy sovereignty — 

Beats with a fancy rmining high, 

Her simple cares to magnify; 

Whom Labour, never urged to toil. 

Hath cherished on a healthful soil; 

Who knows not pomp, who heeds not pelf; 
Whose heaviest sin it Ls to look 
Askance upon her pretty Self 
Reflected in some crystal brook; 10 

Whom grief hath spiired — who sheds no 
tear 

But in sweet pity; and can hear 
Another's praise from envy clear. 

IT 

Such (but O lavish Nature ! w'hy 
That dark mifathomable eye, 

Where lurks a Spirit that replies 
To stillest mood of softest skies, 

Yet hints at [K^ace to be o’erthrown, 
Another’s first, and then her own ?) 

Such, haply, yon Italian Maid, 20 

Our Lady’s laggard Votaress, 

Halting beneath the chestnut shade 
To accomplish there her loveliness: 

Nice aid maternsil fingers lend; 

A Sister serves with slacker hand; 

Then, glittering like a star, she joins the 
festal band. 

HI 

How blest (if truth may entertain 
Coy fancy with a bolder strain) 

The Helvetian (tirl — who daily braves, 
In her light skiff, the tossing waves, 30 
And quits the bosom of the deep 
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Only to cliinb the niggled steep ! 

— Say whence that modulated shout ! 

From Wood-nymph of Diana’s throng ? 

Or does the gi*eeting to a rout 
Of giddy Bacchanals belong ? 

Jubilant ouUjry ! rock and glade 
Resounded — but the voice obeyed 
The breath of an Ilelvetimi Maid. 

IV 

Her beauty dazzles the. thick wood; 40 
Her coumge animates the flood; 

Her steps the ehistic greensward meets 
Returning unreluctant sweets; 

The inountiiins (as ye heard) rejoice 
Aloud, saluted by her voict‘ ! 

Blithe Paragon of Alpine grace, 

Be as thou art — for through thy veins 
The blood of Heroes runs its race ! 

And nobly wilt thou brook tlie <‘bains 
That, for the virtuous. Life prepares; 50 
The fetters which the Matron wears; 

The patriot Mother's weight of anxious 
cares 1 

V 

** Sweet Highland Girl ! a very shower 
Of beauty was thy earthly dower,'’ 

When thou didst flit lj<?fure miiie ey(‘s, 

Gay Vision under sullen skies. 

While Hope and Love .around thee played. 
Near the rough falls of lnvei*sneyd ! 

Have they, who nursed the blossom, seen 
No breach of promise in the fruit ? 60 

Was joy, in following joy, as keen 
As grief can be in gidef’s pursuit ? 

When youth had flown did hope* still bless 
Thy goings — or the cheerfulness 
Of innocence survive to mitigate distress ? 

VI 

But from our course why turn — to tread 
A way with shadows overspread; 

Where what we gladlicst would believe 
Is feared as what may most deceive ? 
Bright Spirit, not with amaranth ('.rowned 
But heath-bells from thy native ground, 71 
Time cannot thin thy flowing hair, 

Nor take one ray of light from Thee; 

For in my Fancy thou dost share 
The gift of immortality; 

And there shall bloom, with Thee allied. 
The Votaress by Lugano’s side; 

And that intrepid Nymph, on Uri’s steep 
descried ! 


XXVIII 

THE COLUMN INTENDED BY 
BUONAPARTE FOR A TRI- 
UMPHAL EDIFICE IN MILAN, 
NOW LYING BY THE WAY-SIDE 
IN THE SIMPLON PASS 

1820. 1822 

Ambition — following down this far-famed 
slope 

Her Pioneer, the snow-dissolving Sun, 

Whilt‘ clarions prate of kingdoms to be 
won — 

Perchance, in future ages, here may stop; 

I’aught to mistriist Iicr flattering horoscope 

By admonition from this prostrate Stone ! 

klcmcnto uninscribed of Pride o’erthrown; 

Vanity’s hieroglypliie; a choice trope 

In Korhme’s rhetoric. Daughter of the 
Bock, 

Rest when* thy course was stayed by Power 
divine ! 

'^riie Soul transported sees, from hint of 
thine, 

(’rimes w hich the great Avenger’s hand pro- 
voke, 

Hears eombats whistling o’er the ensan- 
guined ln‘ath: 

What groans ! wdiat shrieks ! what quiet- 
ness in death. 

XXIX 

STANZAS 

COMPOSKI) IN THE SIMPLON PASS 
1820. 1822 

Vallombkosa ! I longed in thy shadiest 
wa)(»d 

To slumber, reclined on the moss-covered 
floor, 

To listen to Anio’s precipitous flood, 

When the vstilliiess of evening hath deep- 
ened its roar; 

1\) range through the Temples of Pacstum, 
to muse 

In Pompeii preserved by her burial in 
earth; 

On pictures to gaze where they drank in 
their hues; 

And murmur sweet songs on the ground of 
their birth. 
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The beauty of Florence, the grandeur of 
Rome, 

Could I leave them unseen, and not yield to 
regret ? 10 

With a hope (and no more) for a season to 
come, 

Which ne’er may discharge the magnificent 
debt ? 

Thou fortunate Region ! whose (Ireatness 
inurncd 

Awoke to new life from its aslies and dust; 
Twice-glorified fields ! if in sadness 1 turned 
From your infinite marvels, the sadness 
was just. 

Now, risen ere the light-footed Chamois 
retires 

From dew -sprinkled giuss to Ijeights 

r larded with snow, 

tile mists that hang over the land 
of my Sires, 19 

From the climate of myrtles (‘ontent<*d I go. 
My tlioughts become bright like yon edg- 
ing of Pines 

On the steeji’s lofty verge: how it blaekeiuul 
the air ! 

But, touched from hehiiid by the Sun, if. 
now shines 

With threads that seem part of his own 
silvcj* hair. 

Though tin* toil of the way with d<‘ar 
Friends we divide, 

Though by thi‘ same /.ephyr onr temples be 
f aimed 

As we rest in the eool orange-bow'er side 
by side, 

A yearning survives wbiidi few liearts shall 
withstand : 

Fiach step hath its value while homeward 
we move.; — ao 

O "joy when the giidle of England apjiears ! 
What moment in life is so conscious of love, 
Of love in the heart made more happy by 
tears ? 

XXX 

ECHO, UPON THE GEMMl 
1820. 1822 

Wtiat beast of chase hath broken from the 
cover ? 

Stern Okmmi listens to as full a cry, 

As multitudinous a liarmony 


Of sounds as rang the heights of Latmos 
over, 

When, from the soft couch of her sleeping 
Lover, 

Up-starting, Cynthia skimmed the moun- 
tain dew 

In keen pursuit — and gave, where’er she 
dew, 

Impetuous motion to the Stars above her. 

A solitary Wolf-dog, ranging on 
Through the bleak concave, wakes this 
w'ondrous chime 

Of aery voices locked in unison, — 

Faint — far-r>ff — near — deep — solemn 
and sublime ! — 

So, from the body of one guilty deed, 

A thousand ghostly fears, and haunting 
thoughts, proceed ! 

XXXI 

PKOCES.SIONS 

SUGGESTED ON A SABBATH MORNING IN 
THE VALE OF CHAMOUNV 

1820. 1822 

To appease the G(h1s; or public thanks to 
yield; 

Or to solicit knowledge* of events, 

Which in her hr<*ast Futurity concealed; 
And that the past might have its true 
intents 

Feelinglv told by living monuments — 
Mankind ui yore wi*re jiromptetl to devise 
Rites such as yet Pi'rsepolis presents 
Graven on her cankered walls, solemnities 
That moved in long array before admiring 
eyes. 

Tlie Hebrews thus, eaiTying in joyful state 
Thiek houghs of palm, and w'illows from 
the brook, u 

kla relied round the altar — to eommcino- 
r.'ite 

How, when their course they through the 
desert took. 

Guided by signs wdiich ne’er the sky for- 
sook, 

They lodged in leafy tents and cabins low; 
Green boughs weiv borne, while, for the 
blast tliat shook 

Down to the earth the walls of Jericho, 
Shouts rise, and storms of sound from 
lifted trumpets blow ! 
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And thus, in order, ’mid the sacred grove 
Fed in the Libyan waste by gushing wells, ao 
The priests and damsels of Ammonian Jove 
Provoked responses with shrill canticles; 
While, in a ship begirt with silver bells, 
They round his altar bore the horned (lod, 
Old Cham, the solar Deity, who dwells 
Aloft, yet in a tilting vessel rode. 

When universal sea the mountains over- 
flowed. 

Why speak of Roman Pomj)s ? the haughty 
claims 

Of Chiefs triumphant after ruthless wars; 
The feast of Neptune — and the Cereal 
Games, 30 

With images, and crowns, and empty cars; 
The dancing Salii — on the shields of Mars 
Smiting with fury; and a deeper dread 
Scattered on all sides by the hideous jars 
Of Corybantian cymbals, wliile the head 
Of Cybel6 was seen, sublimely turreted ! 

At length a Spirit more subdued and soft 
Appeared — to govern Christian pageant- 
ries : 

The Cross, in calm procession, borne aloft 
Moved to the chant of sober litanies. 40 
Even such, this day, came wafted on the 
breeze 

From a long train — in hooded vestments 
fair 

Enwrapt — and winding, between Alpine 
trees 

Spiry and dark, around their House of 
prayer, 

Below the icy bed of bright Argentiere. 

Still in the vivid freshness of a dream, 

The pageant haunts me as it met our 
eyes ! 

Still, with those white-robed Shapes — a 
living Stream, 

The glacier Pillars join in solemn guise 
For the same service, by mysterious ties; 50 
Numbers exceeding credible account 
Of number, pure and silent Votaries 
Issuing or issued from a wintry fount; 

The impenetrable heart of that exalted 
Mount ! 

They, too, who send so far a holy gleam 
While they the Church engird with motion 
slow, 

A product of that awful Mountain seem. 


Poured from his vaults of everlasting 
snow; 

Not virgin lilies marshalled in bright row, 
Not swans descending with the stealthy 
tide, 60 

A livelier sisterly resemblance show 
Than the fair Forms, that in long order 
glide, 

Bear to the glacier baud — those Shapes 
aloft descried. 

Trembling, I look upon the secret springs 
Of that licentious craving in the mind 
To act the God among external things, 

To bind, on ai>t suggestion, or unbind; 

And marvel not that antique Faith inclined 
j To crowd the world with metiimorphosis, 

; Vouchsafed in pity or in wrath assigned; 70 
Such insolent temptations wouldst thou 
miss, 

Avoid these sights; nor brood o’er Fable’s 
dark abyss ! 

XXXTI 

ELEGIAC STANZAS 
1820. 1822 

The lamented Youth whose untimely death 
gave occiisiou to tlu?se elegiac verses, was Fred- 
erick William Goddard, from Boston in North 
I America. He was in his twentieth year, and 
had resided for some time with a clergyman in 
the neighbourhood of Geneva for the completion 
of his education. Accompanied by a fellow- 
pupil, a native of Scotland, be had just set out 
on a Swiss tour when it was his misfortune to 
fall in with a Friend of mine who was hasten- 
ing to join our party. The travellers, after 
spending a day together on the road from 
Berne and at Soleure, took leave of each other 
at night, the. young men having intended to 
proceed directly to Zurich. But early in the 
morning my friend found his new acquaint- 
ances, who were informed of the object of his 
journey, and the frieiids he was in pursuit of, 
equipped to accompany him. We met at 
Lucerne the succeeding evening, and Mr. G. 
and his fellow-strident became in consequence 
our travelling companions for a couple of days. 
We ascended the Kighi together ; and, after 
contemplating the sunrise from that noble 
mountain, we separated at an hour and on a 
spot well suited to the parting of those who 
were to meet no more. Our party descended 
through the valley of our Lady of the Snow, 
and our late companions, to Art. We had 
hoped to meet in a few weeks at Geneva ; but 
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on the third succeeding day (on the 21st of 
August) Mr. Goddard perished, being overset 
in a boat while crossing the lake of Zurich. 
His companion saved himself by swimming, 
and was hospitably received in the mansion of 
a Swiss gentleman (M. Keller) situated on the 
eastern coast of the lake. The corpse of poor 
Goddard was cast ashore on the estate of the 
same gentleman, who generously performed all 
the rites of hospitality which could be ren- 
dered to the dead as well as to the living. He 
caused a handsome mural monument to be 
erected in the (church of Kiisnaclit, which 
records the premature fate of the young Amer- 
ican, and on the shores too of the lake the 
traveller may i*ead an inscription pointing out 
the spot where the body wjls d(*posited by the 
waves. 

Lulled by the sound of j^astoral bells, 
Rude Nature^s Pilgrims did we go, 

From the dread summit of the Queen 
Of mountains, through a deep ravine, 
Where, in her holy eliapel, dwells 
“ Our Lady of the Sn<iw.’* 

The sky was bine, the air was mild; 

Free were the streams and green the 
bowers; 

As if, to rough assiudts unknown, 

The genial spot had euer shown 10 

A eoiinteiiaiiee that as sweetly smiled — 
The face of snmiuer-hours. 

And we were gsiy, our hearts at ease; 

With pleasure dancing through the frame 
We journeyed; all we knew of care — 

Our patli that straggled here and there; 

Of trouble — but the llutteriiig breeze; 

Of Winter — but a mime. 

If foresight could have rent the veil 
Of three short days — but hush — no more ! 
Calm is the grave, and calmer none 21 
Than that to which thy care.s are gone, 
Thou Victim of the stormy gale; 

Asleep on Zurich’s shore ! 

O Goddard I what art thou ? — a name — 
A sunbeam followed by a shade ! 

Nor more, for aught that time supplies. 

The great, the experienced, and the wise: 
Too much from this frail earth we claim, 
And therefore are betrayed. 30 

We met, while festive mirth ran wild, 
Where, from a deep lake’s mighty urn, 


Forth slips, like an enfranchised slave, 

A sea-green river, proud to lave, 

With current swift and undefiled. 

The towers of old Lucerne. 

We parted uj3on solemn groimd 
Far-lifted towards the unfading sky; 

But all our thoughts were then of Earth, 
That gives to common pleasures birth; 40 
And nothing in our hearts we found 
That prompted even a sigh. 

Fetx'h, sympathising Powers of air, 

Fetch, ye that post o’er sejis and lands. 
Herbs, moistcnied by Virginian dew, 

A most untimely grave to strew, 

Whose turf may never know the care 
Of k'hidred human hands ! 

Beloved by every gentle Muse 

He left his Tninsatlantie liome: 50 

EurojK', a realised romance. 

Had o|K‘ned on his eager glance; 

What present bliss ! — w^hat golden views ! 
What stores for years to come ! 

Though lodged within no vigoi*ous frame, 
His soul her daily tasks renewed, 

Blitlie as the lark on sun-gilt wings 
High jK)ised — or as the wren that sings 
In shady places, to proclaim 
Her modest gratitutle. 60 

Not vain in sadly-uttered praise; 

The wmrds of truth’s memorial vow 
Are s\veet as morning fragrance shed 
From flowers ’mid (ioLDAc’s ruins bred; 
As evening’s fondly-lingering rays, 

On Kigiii’s silent brow. 

Lamented Youth ! to thy cold clay 
Fit obsequies the Stranger paid; 

And piety shall guard the Stone 
Which hath not left tlie spot imknown 70 
Where the wild waves resigned their 
prey — 

And that which marks thy bed. 

And, when thy Mother weeps for Thee, 
Lost Youth ! a solitary Mother; 

Tills tribute from a casual Friend 
A not unwelcome aid may lend. 

To feed the tender luxury, 

The rising pang to smother. 
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XXXIII 

SKY-.PKOSPECT — FROM THE 
PLAIN OF FRANCE 

1820. 1822 

Lo ! -ill the burning west, the craggy nape 
Of a proud Aiurat ! and, thereupon, 

The Ark, lier melancholy voyage done ! 

Yon rampant cloud mimics a lion’s shape; 
There, combats a Imge (jroeodile — agape 
A golden spear to swallow ! and that brown 
And massy grove, so near you blazing town. 
Stirs and recedes — destruction to escape ! 
Yet all is liarmless — as the Elysian shades 
Where Spirits dwell in undisturbed rep<»se — 
Silently disappears, or quickly fades: 

Meek Native’s evening comment on tlie 
shows 

That for oblivion take their daily birth 
From all the fuming vanities of Earth ! 

XXXIV 

ON BEING STRANDED NEAR 
THE HARBOUR OF BOULOGNE 

1820. 1822 

Why cast ye back upon the Gallic shore, 
Ye furious waves ! a patriotic Son 
Of England — who in hoj)e lier coast had 
won, 

His project crowned, his pleasant travel o’er? 
Well — let him pace this noted beach once 
more. 

That gave the Roman his triumphal shells; 
That saw the Corsican his cap and bells 
Haughtily shake, a dreaming Compieror! — 
Enough: my Coiuitry’s cliffs I can behold, 
And proudly think, beside the chafing sea. 
Of checked ambition, tyranny controlled, 
And folly cursed with endless memory: 
These local recollections ne’er can cloy; 
Such ground I from my very heart enjoy ! 

XXXV 

AFTER LANDING — THE VAL- 
LEY OF DOVER 

Nov. 1820 
1820. 1822 

Whkre be the noisy followers of the game 
Where faction breeds; the turmoil where? 
that passed 


Through Europe, eebping from the news* 
man’s blast, 

And filled our hearts with grief for Eng- 
land’s shame. 

Peace greets us; — rambling on without an 
aim 

Wc mark majestic herds of cattle, free 
To ruminate, couched on the grassy lea; 
And hear far-off the mellow horn pro- 
claim 

The Season’s harmless ]:)asiiine. Ruder 
sound 

Stirs not; enrapt I gaze with strange de- 
light, 

While consciousnesses, not to lx* disowned, 
Here only serve a feeling to invite 
That lifts the s])irit to a calmer height, 

And makes this rural stillness more pro- 
found. 

XXXVI 
AT DOVER 
1820. 1822 

For the impressions on which this sonnet 
turns. I am indebted to the experience of my 
daughter, during l»er residence at Dover with 
our dear friend. Miss Fenwick. 

From the Pier’s head, mushig, and with 
increasfi 

Of wonder, 1 have watched this sea-side 
I Town, 

I Under the white cliff’s battlemented crown, 
i Hushed to a depth of more than Sabbath 
j peace : 

The streets and cpiays arc thronged, but 
why disown 

TJicir natunil utterance: whence this 
strange release 

From social noise — silence elsewhere un- 
known ? — 

A Spirit whispered, ** Let all wonder 
cease ; 

Ocean’s o’erpowering murmurs have set 
free 

Thy sense from pressure of life’s common 
din; 

As the dread Voice that speaks from out 
the sea 

Of God’s eternal Word, the Voice of Time 
Doth deaden, shocks of tumult, sHrieks of 
crime. 

The shouts of folly, and the groans of sin.” 
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XXXVII 

DESULTORY STANZAS 

UPON RECEIVING THE PRECEDING 
SHEETS FROM THE PRESS 

1820. 1822 

Is then the final page before me spread, 
Nor further outlet left to mind or heart ? 
Presumptuous Book ! too foj ward to be read, 
How can I give thee li(*ence to depart ? 

One tribute more: unbidden feedings start 
Forth from their coverts; slighted objects 
rise ; 

My spirit is th<‘ scene of such wild art 
As on Parnassus rules, wIkui lightning fiies. 
Visibly leading on the thunder’s harmonies. 

All that I saw returns upon my view, 10 
All that I luiard comes back upon my ear. 
All that I felt this moment doth renew; 
And where the foot with no unmanly fear 
Recoiled — and wings alone could travel — 
there 

I move at ease; and meet contending 
themes 

That pr<*ss upon me, crossing the career 
Of recollections vivid as the drcjims 
Of midnight, — cities, plains, forests, and 
mighty streams. 

Where Mortal never breathed T dare to sit 
Among the ulterior Alps, gigantic <*rcw, 20 
Who triumphed o’er diluvian power ! — 
and yet 

Wliat are they but a wreck and residue, 
Whose only business is to perish ? — true 
To which sad course, these wrinkled Sons 
of I’ime 

Labour their propm* greatne.ss to subdue; 
Speaking of death alon<?, beneath a clime 
Where life and rapture flow in plenitude 
sublime. 

Fancy hath flung for me an airy bridge 
Aci *083 thy long deep Valiev, furious Rhone ! 
Arch that here rests upon the granite ridge 
Of Monte Rosa — there on frailer stone 31 
Of secondary birth, the ♦Juiig-frau’s cone; 
And, from that arch, down-looking on the 
Vale 

The aspect I behold of every zone; 

A sea of foliage, tossing with the gale, 
Blithe Autumn’s purple crown, and Win- 
ter’s icy mail I 


Far as St. Maurice, from yon eastern 
Forks, 

Dowm the main avenue my sight can range: 
And all its branchy vales, and all that lurks 
Within them, church, and town, and hut, 
and grange, 40 

For uiy eiijoyineiit meet in vision strange; 
Snows, torrents ; — to the region’s utmost 
bound, 

Life, Death, in amicable interchange; — 
But list ! the avalanche — the hush pro- 
found 

That follows — yet more awful than that 
awful sound ! 

Is not the chamois suited to his place ? 

The eagle worthy of her ancestry ? 

— Let Kmpires fall; but ne’er shall Ye dis- 
grace 

Your noble birthright, ye that occupy 
Your council-seats beneath the open sky, 50 
On Sariieii’s Moimt, there judge of fit and 
right, 

In simple democratic majesty; 

Soft breezes fanning your rough brows — 
the might 

And purity of nature spread before your 
bight ! 

From this appropriate Court, renowned 
Lucerne 

Calls me to pace her honoured Bridge — 
that cheers 

The Patriot’s heart with pictures rude and 
stern, 

! An uncouth Chronicle of glorious years. 
Like portraiture, from loftier source, en- 
dears 

Tliat work of kindred frame, which spans 
the lake 60 

Just at the point of issue, where it fears 
The form and motion of a stream to take; 
WJiere it begins to stir, yet voiceless as a 
snake. 

Volumes of sound, from the Cathedral 
rolled, 

This long-roofed Vista jienetrate — but see, 
One after one, its tablets, that unfold 
Tlie whole design of Scripture history; 
From the first tasting of the fatal Tree, 
Till the bright Star appeared in eastern skies, 
Aimouncing, One was bom mankind to free; 
His acts, liis wrongs, his final sacrifice; 7* 
Lessons for every heart, a Bible for all eyes* 
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Our pride misleads, our timid likings 
kiU. 

— Long may these homely Works devised 
of old, 

These simple efforts of Helvetian skill. 

Aid, with congenial influence, to uphold 

The State, — the Country’s destiny to 
mould; 

Turning, for them who pass, the common 
dust 

Of servile opportunity to gold; 

Filling the soul with sentiments august — 

The beautiful, the brave, the holy, and the 
just ! 81 


No more; Time halts not in his noiseless 
march — 

Nor turns, nor winds, as doth the liquid 
hood; 

Life slips from underneath us, like that arch 

Of airy workmanship whereon we stood, 

Earth stretched below, heaven in our neigh- 
bourhood. 

Go forth, my little Book I pursue thy way; 

Go forth, and please the gentle and the 
good ; 

Nor be a whisper stifled, if it say 

That treasures, yet untouched, may gprace 
some future Lay. 90 


THE RIVER DUDDON 
A SERIES OF SONNETS 
1820. 1820 

It is with the little river Dnddon as it is with most other rivers, Ganges and Nile not excepted, 
— many springs might claim the lionour of being its head. In my own fancy I have fixed its 
rise near the noted Shire-stones placed at the meeting -point of the counties, Westmoreland, 
Cumberland, and Lanciishire. They stand by the wayside on the top of the Wrynose Pass, and it 
used to be reckoned a proud thing to say that, by touching them at the same time with feet and 
hands, one had been in the three counties at once. At what point of its course the stream takes 
the name of Iluddon I do not know. I first became ac*quainted with the Diiddon, as 1 have 
good reason to remember, in early boyhood. Upon the banks of the Derwent 1 had lenmt to 
be very fond of angling. Fish abound in that large river; not so in the small streams in the 
neighbourhood of Hawkshead ; and I fell into the common delusion tliat the farther from home 
the better sport would be had. Accordingly, one day T attached myself to a person living in the 
neighbourhood of Hawkshead, who was going to try his fortune as an angler near the source of 
the Duddon. We fished a great part of the day with ver 3 '^ sorry success, the rain pouring torrents, 
and long before we got home I was worn out with fatigue ; and, if the good man had not carried 
me on his back, I must have lain down under the best shelter I could find. Little did I think 
then it would be ray lot to celebrate, in a strain of love and admiration, the stream which for 
many years I never thought of without recollections of disappointment and distress. 

During my college v;ication, and two or three years afterwards, before taking my Bachelor’s 
degree, I was several times resident in the house of a near relative who lived in the small town 
of Broughton. I passed many delightful hours upon the banks of this river, which becomes an 
estuary about a mile from that place. The remembrances of that period are the subject of the 
21st Sonnet. The subject of the 27t]i is in fact taken from a tradition belonging to Rydal Hall, 
which once stood, as is believed, upon a rocky and woody hill on the right hand as you go from 
Rydal to Ambleside, and was deserted from the superstitious fear here described, and the present 
site fortunately chosen instead. The present Hall was erected by Sir Michael le Fleming, and it 
may be hoped that at some future time there will be an edifice more worthy of so beautiful a 
position. With regard to the fiOtb Sonnet it is odd enough that this imagination was realised in 
the year 1840, when I made a tour through that district with my wife and daughter, Miss Fen- 
wick and her niece, and Mr. and Miss Quillinan. Before our return from Seathwaite chapel the 
party separated. Mrs. Wordsworth, while most of us went further up the stream, chose an op- 
posite direction, having told us that we should overtake her on our way to Ulpba. But she was 
tempted out of the main road to ascend a rocky eminence near it, thinking it impossible we should 
without seeing her. This, however, unfortunately happened, and then ensued vexation and 
istress, especially to me, which I should be ashamed to have recorded, for I lost my temper en- 
tirely. Neither I nor those that were with me saw her again till we reached the Inn at Broughton, 
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seven miles. This may perhaps in some decree excuse my irritability on the oocasion, for I 
could not but think she had been much to blame. It appeared, however, on explanation, that 
she had remained on the rock, calling out and waving her handkerchief as we were passing, in 
order that we also might ascend and enjoy a prospect which had much charmed her. But on 
we went, her signals proving vain.” How then could she reach Broughton before us ? When 
we found she had not gone on before to Ulpha Kirk, Mr. Quillinan went back in one of the oar> 
riages in search of her. He met her on the road, took her up, and by a shorter way conveyed 
her to Broughton, where we were all reunited and spent a happy evening. 

I have many affecting remembrances connected with this stream. Those I forbear to mention ; 
especially things that occurred on its banks during the later part of that visit to the seaside of 
which the former part is detailed in my “ Epistle to Sir George Beaumont.” 

The River Duddon rises upon Wrynose Fell, on the confines of Westmoreland, Cumberland, 
and Lancashire ; and, having served as a boundary to the two last counties for the space of about 
twenty-five miles, enters the Irish Sea, between the Isle of W^aluey and the Lordship of Milium. 


TO 

THE REV. DR. WORDSWORTH 

(WITH THIv SONNETS TO THE RIVER HUI)IH»N, 
AND OTHER TOEMS IN THIS COLLECTION, 1S20) 

1820. 1S20 

The Minstrels played tlieir Christmas tune 
To-niglit beneath iny cottage-eaves ; 

While, smitten by a lofty moon, 

The encircling laurels, thick with leaves, 

Gave bock a rich and da/sling sheen, 

That overpowered their natural green. 

Tlirough hill and valley every breeze 
Had sunk to rest with folded wings : 

Keen was the air, but could not freeze, 

Nor check, the music of the strings , 10 

80 stont and hardy were the band 

That scraxied the chords wdth strenuous hand ; 

And w’ho but listened ? — till was paid 
Respect to every Ininate^s claim ; 

The greeting given, the music played, 

In honour of each household name, 

Duly pronounced with lusty call. 

And ** merry Christmas wisheil to all 1 

O Brother 1 I revere the choice 

That took thee from thy native hills ; 20 

And it is given thee to rejoice • 

Though public care full often tills 
(Heaven only witness of the toil) 

A barren and ungrateful soil. 

Yet, would that Thou, with me and mine, 

Hadst heord tliis never-failing rite ; 

And seen on other faces shine 

A true revival of the light 

Which Nature and these rustic Powders, 

In simple childhood, spread through ours. 30 

For pleajnire bath not ceased to wait 
On these expected annual rounds ; 

Whether the rich man’s sumptuous gate 
Gall forth the unelaborate sounds, 

Or they are offered at the door 
That guards the lowliest of the poor. 

How touching, when, at midnight, sweep 
Bnow-muffled winds, and all is dark, 

To hear —and sink again to sleep 1 

Or, at an earlier call, to mark, 40 

By biasing fire, the still suspense 

Ox 8elf*complacent innocence ; 


The mutual nod, — the grave disguise 
Of hearts with gladness brimming o’er ; 

And some unbidden tears that rise 

For names once heard, and heard no more ; 

Tears brightened by the serenade 
For infant in the cradle laid. 

Ah ! not for emerald fields alone, 

With ambient streams more pure and bright 50 
Than fabled Cytherea’s zone 
Glittering before the Thunderer’s sight, 

Is to my heart of hearts endeared 

The ground where we were bom and reared ! 

Hail, ancient Manners ! sure defence. 

Where they survive, of wholesome laws ; 
Remnants of love whose modest sense 
Thus into narrow room withdraws ; 

Hail, Usiigos of pristine mould, 

And ye tliat guard them, Mountains old ! 60 

Boat with me, Brother ! quench the thought 
That slights this passion, or condemns ; 

If thee fond Fancy ever brought 
From the proud margin of the Thames, 

And Lambeth’s venerable towers, 

To humbler streams, and greener bowers. 

Yes, tliey can make, who fail to find, 

Short leisure even in busiest daj’e ; 

Moments, to cast a look beltind, 

And profit by those kindly rays 70 

That through the clouds do sometimes steal. 

And all the far-off past reveal. 

Hence, while the imperial City’s din 
Beats frequent on thy satiate ear, 

A pleased attention t may win 
To agitations less severe, 

That neither overwhelm nor cloy, 

But fill the hollow vale with joy ! 


I 

1820. 1820 

Not envying Latian shades — if yet they 
throw 

A grateful coolness roiuid that crystal 
Spring, 

Blandnsia, prattling as when long ago 
The Sabine Bard was moved her praise to 
sing; 
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Careless of flowers that in perennial blow 

Round the moist marge of Persian f oimtains 
cling; 

Heedless of Alpine torrents thundering 

Througli ice-built arches radiant as heaven’s 
bow; 

I seek the birthplace of a iijitive Stream. — 

All hail, ye mountains ! hail, thou morning 
light ! 

Better to breathe at large on this clear 
height 

Than toil in needless sleep from dream to 
dream : 

Pure flow the verse, pure, vigorous, free, 
and bright, 

For Duddon, loug-loved Duddon, is my 
theme ! 

II 

1820. 1820 

Child of the clouds ! remote from every 
tiiiiit 

Of soitlid industry thy lot is east; 

Thine are the honours of the lofty waste 

Not seldom, when with heat the valleys 
faint. 

Thy handmaid Frost with spangled tissue 
quaint 

Thy cradle decks; — to chant thy birth, thou 
hast 

No meaner Poet than the whistling Blast, 

And Desolation is thy Patron-saint ! 

She guards thee, ruthless Power ! who 
would not spare 

Those mighty foi^ests, once the bison’s 
screen, 

Where stalked the huge deer to his shaggy 
lair 

Through paths and alleys roofed with I 
darkest green; 

Thousands of years before the silent air 

Was pierced by w'hizzing shaft of hunter 
keen ! 

III 

1820. 1820 

How shall I paint thee ? — Be this naked 
stone 

My seat, while I give way to such intent; 

Pleased could my verse, a speaking monu- 
ment. 

Make to the eyes of men thy features known. 


But as of all those tripping lambs not one 
Outruns his fellows, so hath Nature lent 
To thjr beginning nought that doth present 
Peculiar groimd for hope to build upon. 

To dignify the spot that gives thee birth, 
No sign of hoar Antiquity’s esteem 
Appears, and none of modern Fortune’s 
care ; 

Yet thou thyself hast round thee shed a 
gleam 

Of brilliant moss, instinct with freshness 
rare ; 

Prompt offering to thy Foster-mother 
Earth ! 

IV 

I 1820. 1820 

I Take, cradled Nursling of the moimtain, 
i take 

i This parting glance, no negligent adieu ! 
j A Protean change seems wrought while 1 
pursue 

The curves, a loosely-scattered chain doth 
m.'ike ; 

Or rather thou appear’st a glistering snake, 

! Silent, and to the gazer’s eye untrue, 

! Thridding with sinuous lapse the rushes, 
through 

Dwarf willows gliding, and by ferny brake. 
Starts from a dizzy steep the undaunted Kill 
Kobed instantly in garb of snow-white foam; 
And laughing dares the Adventurer, who 
hath clomh 

So high, a rival ])urpose to fulfil; 

Else let tln^ dastard backward wend, and 
roam, 

Seeking less bold achievement, where he 
will ! 

V 

1820. 1820 

Sole listener, Duddon ! to the breeze that 
played 

With thy clear voice, I caught the fitful 
sound 

Wafted o’er sullen moss and craggy 
mound — 

Unfruitful solitudes, that seemed to upbraid 
Tlie sun in heaven ! — but now, to form a 
shade 

For Thee, green alders have together wound 
Their foliage ; ashes fiung their arms around ; 
And birch-trees risen in silver colonnade* 
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And thou hast also tempted here to rise, 

'Mid sheltering pines, this Cottage rude 
and grey; 

Whose ruddy childi*en, by the mother’s 
eyes 

Carelessly watched, sjiort tlxrough the sum- 
mer day, 

Thy pleased associates : — light as endless 
May 

On infant bosoms lonely Nature lies. 

VI 

FLOWERS 
1820. 1820 

Ere yet our course was gi*aced with social 
trees 

It lacked not old remains of hawthorn 
bowers. 

Where small birds warbled to their para- 
mours; 

And, earlier still, wsis heard the hum of 
bees ; 

I saw them ply their harmless robberitjs, 

And caught the fragraiK-e whieli the sundry 
dowers, 

Fed by the stream with soft per|M"tual 

vshowers, 

Pleiiteously yielded to the vagrant breeze. 

There bloomed the strawberry of the wilder- 
ness ; 

The trembling eyebright showed her 
sapphire blue, 

The thyme her purple, like the blush of 
Even; 

And if the breath of some to no caress 

Invited, forth they peeped so fair to view. 

All kinds alike seemed favourites of Heaven. 


VIl 

1820. 1820 

^‘Change me, some Gotl, into that breath- 
ing rose I ” 

The love-sick Stripling fancifully sighs. 
The envied flower beholding, as it lies 
On Laura’s breast, in exquisite repose; 

Or he would pass into her bird, that throws 
The darts of song from out its wiry cage ; 
Enraptured, — could he for himself engage 
The thousandth part of what the Nymph 
bestows; 


And what the little careless innocent 
Ungraciously receives. Too daring choice ! 
There are whose calmer mind it would 
content 

To be an unculled floweret of the glen. 
Fearless of idough and scythe; or darkling 
wren 

That tmies on Duddon’s banks her slender 
voice. 

Vlll 

1820. 1820 

What aspect bore the Man who roved or fled, 
First of his tril)e,to this dark dell — who first 
In this pellucid Current slaked his thirst ? 
What hopes came with him ? what designs 
were spread 

Along his path ? His unprotected bed 
What dreams encomj>assed ? Was the in- 
truder nursed 

In hideous usages, and rites accursed, 

! That thinned the living and disturbed the 
! dejul? 

! No voice replies; — both air and earth are 
i mute ; 

: And Thou, blue Streamlet, murmuring 
j > ield’st no more 

■ Thau a soft record, that, whatever fruit 
Of ignorance thou might’st witness hereto- 
I fore. 

Thy function was to heal and to restore, 

To soothe and cleanse, not madden and 
pollute ! 

: IX 

I THE STEPPING-STONES 
i 1820. 1820 

, The struggling Rill insensibly is grown 
j Into a Brook of loud and stately march. 
Crossed ever and anon by plank or arch; 
And, for like use, lo ! what might seem a 
I zone 

' Chosen for ornament — stone matched with 
I stone 

In studied symmetry, with interspace 
I For the clear waters to pursue their race 
j Without restraint. How swiftly have they 
j flown, 

Succeeding — still succeeding I Here the 
Child 

Puts, when the high-swoln Flood runs fierce 
I and wild, 
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His budding courage to the proof; and 
here 

Declining Manhood learns to note the sly 
And sure encroachments of infirmity. 
Thinking how fast time runs, life’s end 
how near ! 

X 

THE SAME SUBJECT 
1820. 1S20 

Not so that Pair whose youthful spirits 
dance 

With prompt emotion, urging them to 
pass; 

A sweet confusion checks the Shepherd- 
lass; 

Blushing she eyes the dizzy flood askance; 
To stop ashamed — too timid to advaiu'e; 
She ventures once again — another pause ! 
His outstretched hand He tauntingly with- 
draws — 

She sues for help with piteous utterance ! 
Chidden she chides again; the thrilling 
touch 

Both feel, when he renews the wished-for 
aid: 

Ah I if their fluttering hearts should stir 
too much, 

Should beat too strongly, both may be be- 
trayed. 

The frolic I^oves, wlio, from yon high rock, 
see 

The struggle, clap their wings for victory ! 

XI 

THE FAERY CHASM 
1820. 1820 

No fiction was it of the antique age: 

A sky-blue stone, within this sunless cleft. 
Is of the very footmarks unbereft 
Which tiny Elves impi'essed; — on that 
smooth stage 

Dancing with all tlieir brilliant equipage 
In secret revels — haply after theft 
Of some sweet Babe — Flower stolen, and 
coarse Weed left 

For the distracted Mother to assuage 
Her grief with, as she might! — But, 
where, oh ! where 
Is traceable a vestige of the notes 


That ruled those dances wild in char- 
acter ? — 

Deep underground ? Or in the upper air, 
On the shriU wind of midnight ? or where 
floats 

O’er twilight fields the autumnal gossamer ? 

XII 

HINTS FOR THE FANCY 
1S20. 1820 

On, loitering Muse — tin? swift Stream 
chides us — on ! 

All>eii his dee j.>- worn channel doth immure 
Objects immense jH)rtrayed in miniature, 
Wild shapes for many a strange compari- 
son ! 

Niagaras, Alpine passes, and anon 
Abodes of Naiads, ealm abysses pure. 
Bright licpud mansions, fashioned to en- 
dure 

Wlnm the broad oak drops, a leafless 
skeleton, 

And the solidities of mortal pride, 

Palace and tower, are crumbled into 
dust ! — 

The Bard who w'alks with Duddou for his 
guide, 

Shall find such toys of fancy thickly set: 
Turn from the sight, enamoured Muse — 
wc must; 

And, if thou canst, leave them without 
regret ! 

XIII 

OPEN PROSPECT 
1820. 1R20 

Hail to the fields — with Dwellings sprin- 
kled o’er. 

And one small hamlet, under a green hill 
Clustering, with barn and byre, and spout- 
ing mill ! 

A glance suffices; — should we wish for 
more, 

Gay June would scorn us. But when bleaJc 
winds roar 

Through the stiff lance-like shoots of pollard 
ash, 

Dread swell of sound ! loud as the gusts 
tliat lash 

The matted forests of Ontario’s shore 
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By wasteful steel unsmitten — then would I 
Turn into port; and, reckless of the gale, 
Reckless of angry Duddon sweeping by, 
While the warm hearth exalts the mantling 
ale, 

Laugh with the generoiis household heartily 
At all the merry pranks of Donnerdale I 


XIV 

1806. 1807 

O MOUNTAIN Stream ! the Shepherd and 
his Cot 

Are privileged Inmates of deep solitude; 
Nor would the nicest Anchorite exclude 
A field or two of brighter green, or plot 
Of tillage-ground, that seenieth like a spot 
Of stationary sunshine : — thou hast viewed 
These only, Duddon ! with their paths re- 
newed 

S fits and starts, yet this contents thee not. 
ee hath some awful Spiidt impelled to 
leave, 

Utterly to desert, the haunts of men, 
Though simple thy companions were and 
few; 

And through this wilderness a passage 
cleave 

Attended hut by thy own voice, save when 
The clouds and fowls of the air thy way 
pursue ! 

XV 

1820. 1820 

From this deep chasm, where quivering 
simbeams play 

Upon its loftiest crags, mine eyes behold 
A gloomy NIC 11 K, capacious, blank, and 
< 5 old; 

A concave free from shrubs and mosses 

In semblance fresh, as if, with dire affray. 
Some Statue, placed amid these regions old 
For tutelary service, thence had rolled, 
Startling the flight of timid Yesterday ! 
W.as it by inorUils sculptured ? — weary 
slaves 

Of slow endeavour ! or abruptly cast 
Into rude shape by fire, with roaring blast 
Tempestuously let loose from central eaves? 
Or fashioned by the turbulence of waves, 
Then, when o’er highest hills the Deluge 
passed ? 


XVI 

AMERICAN TRADITION 
1820. 1820 

Such fruitless questions may not long be- 
guile 

Or plague the fancy ’mid the sculptured 
shows 

Conspicuous yet where Oroonoko flows; 
There would the Indian answer with a smile 
Aimed at the White Man’s ignorance, the 
while. 

Of the Ore AT Waters telling how they 
rose, 

Covered the plains, and, wandering where 
they chose. 

Mounted through every intricate defile, 
Triumphant — Inundation wide and deep. 
O’er which his Fathers urged, to ridge and 
steep 

Else unapproachable, their buoyant way; 
And carved, on mural cliff’s nndreaded side. 
Sun, moon, and stars, and beast of chase 
or i)rey; 

Whate’er they sought, shunned, loved, or 
deified ! 

XVII 
RETURN 
1S20. 1820 

A dark plume fetch me from yon blasted 
yew, 

Perched on whose top the Danish Raven 
croaks ; 

Aloft, the iinjKirial Bird of Rome invokes 
Departed ages, shedding where he flew 
Loose fragments of wild wailing, that be- 
strew 

The clouds and thrill the chambers of the 
rocks; 

And into silence hush the timorous flocks, 
That, calmly couching while the nightly dew 
Moistened each fleece, beneath the twin- 
kling stars 

Slept amid that lone Camp on Ilardknot’s 
height, 

Whose Guardians bent the knee to elove 
and Mars: 

Or, near that mystic Round of Druid frame 
Tardily sinking by its proper weight 
Deep into patient Earth, from whose smooth 
breast it came ! 
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XVIII 

SEATHWAITE CHAPEL 
1820. 1820 

Sacred Religion ! “ mother of form and 
fear,” 

Dread arbitress of mutable respect, 

New rites ordaining when the old are 
wrecked, 

Or cease to please the iicjklo worshipper; 
Mother of IjOvc ! (that name best suits 
thee here) 

Mother of Love ! for this deep vale, j>ro- 
tect 

Truth’s holy lam}>, j)ui e source of bright 
effect, 

Gifted to purge tlie vapoury atmosphere 
That seeks to stifle it; — as in those* days 
When this low Pile a Gospel Teacher 
knew, 

Whose good works formed lui endless re- 
tinue : 

A Pastor such as Cliaucer’s verse por- 
trays ; 

Such as the heaven-taught skill of Herbert 
drew; 

And tender Goldsmith crowned with death- 
less praise ! 

XIX 

TRIBUTARY STREAM 

1820. 1820 

My frame hath often trend)led with de- 
light 

When hope presented some far-distant gocnl, 
That seemed from heaven descending, like 
the flood 

Of yon pure waters, from their aery height 
Hurrying, with lordly Duddon to unite; 
Who, ’mid a world of images imprest 
On the calm depth of his transpar(*nt 
breast, 

Appears to cherish most that Torrent 
white, 

The fairest, softest, liveliest of them all ! 
And seldom hath ear listened to a time 
More lulling than the busy hum of Noon, 
Swoln by that voice — whose murmur 
musical 

Annoimces to the thirsty fields a boon 
Dewy and fresh, till showers again shall 
fall. 


XX 

THE PLAIN OF DONNERDALE 
1820. 1820 

The old inventive Poets, had they seen, 

Or rather felt, the entrancement that detains 
Thy waters, Duddon I ’mid these flowery 
‘ plains — 

The still re^jose, the liquid lapse serene, 
Transferred to bowers imperishably green, 
Had beautified Elysium ! But these chains 
Will soon be broken; — a rough course re- 
mains, 

Rough as tlu; past; where Thou, of placid 
mien, 

IniMX'uous as a firstling of the flock, 

And connt(‘nanced like a soft cerulean sky, 
Shalt change thy temper; and, with many 
a shock 

Given and received in mutual jeopardy, 
Dance, like a Bacchanal, from rock to rock, 
Tossing her frantic thyrsus wide and high ! 


XXI 

1820. 1820 

Whence that low voice ? — A whisper 
from the licart, 

That told of days long past, when here I 
roved 

With friends and kindred tenderly beloved; 
Some who had early mandates to depart, 
Yet are allowed to steal my path athwart 
By Dudd oil’s side; once more do we unite, 
Once more, hcneatli the kind Earth’s tran- 
quil light; 

And smotlu'red joys into new being start. 
From her unworthy seat, the cloudy stall 
Of Time, breaks forth triumphant Memory; 
Her glistening tresses hoimd, yet light and 
free 

As golden locks of birch, that rise and fall 
On gales that breathe too gently to recall 
Aught of the fading year’s inclemency ! 

XXII 

TRADITION 
1820. 1820 

A LOVK-ix)RN Maid, at some far-distant time. 
Came to this hidden pool, whose depths 
surpass 
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In crystal clearness Dian’s looking-glass; 
And, gazing, saw that Rose, which from the 
prime 

Derives its name, reflected, as the chime 
Of echo doth reverberate some sweet sound: 
The starry treasure from the blue profound 
She longed to ravish ; — shall she plunge, or 
climb 

Tlie humid precipice, and seize the guest 
Of April, smiling higli in upper air ? 
Desperate alternative ! what flend could 
dare 

To prompt the thought? — Tpon the steep 
rock’s breast 

The lonely Primrose yet renews its bloom, 
Untoucdied memento of her hapless doom ! 

XXIII 

SHEEP WASHING 
1820. 1820 

Sad thoughts, avaunt ! — partake we their 
blithe cheer 

Who gathered in betimes the unshorn flock 
To wash the fleece, where ha[»Iy bunds of i 
rock. 

Checking the stream, make a pool sim>oth 
and clear 

As this W(; look on. Distant Mountains hear. 
Hear and repeat, the turmoil that unites 
Clamour of boys with iimoc(‘nt despites 
Of barking dogs, and bleutings from strange 
fear. 

And what if Duddon’s spotless flood receive 
Unwelcome mixtures as the uneoiitb noise 
Thickens, the pastoral River will forgive 
Such wrong; nor need tee blame the li- 
censed joys, 

Though false to Nature’s ejuiet ecpiipoise: 
Frank are the sports, the stains are fugitive. 

XXIV 

THE RESTING-PLACE 
1820. 1820 

Mid-noon is past; — upon the sultry mead 
No zephyr breathes, no eloud its shatlow 
throws: 

K we advance unstrengthened by rep<w, 
Farewell the solace of the vagrant reed ! 
This Nook — with woodbine hung and 
straggling weed 


Tempting recess as ever pilgrim chose, 

Half grot, half arbour — proffers to en- 
close 

Body and mind, from molestation freed. 

In narrow compass — narrow as itself: 

Or if the Fancy, too industrious Elf, 

Be loth that we should breathe awhile ex- 
empt 

From new incitements friendly to our task, 
Here 'wants not stealthy prospect, that may 
tempt 

Loose Idless to forego her wily mask. 

XXV 
1820. 1820 

Mkthinks ’ t were no unprecedented feat 
Should some benignant Minister of air 
Lift, and encircle with a. cloudy chair. 

The One for whom my heart shall ever 
beat 

With tenderest love; — or, if a safer seat 
Atween his downy wings be funiished, 
there 

Would lodge her, and the cherished burden 
bear 

O’er hill and valley to this dim retreat ! 
Rough ways my steps have trod ; — too 
rough and long 

For her companionship; lie re dwells soft 
ease: 

With sweets that she partakes not, some 
distaste 

Mingles, and lurking consciousness of 
wrong; 

Languish the flowers; the "waters seem to 
waste 

Their vocal charm; their sparklings cease 
to please. 

XXVI 
1820. 1820 

Return, Content ! for fondly I pursued, 
Even when a child, the Streams — un- 
heard, unseen; 

Through tangled woods, impending rocks 
between ; 

Or, free as air, with flying inquest 'vie'wed 
The sullen reservoirs whence their bold 
brood — 

Pure as the morning, fretful, boisterous, 
keen, 
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Green as the salt-sea billows, white and 
green — 

Poured down the hills, a choral multitude I 

Nor have I tracked their course for scanty 
gains; 

They taught me random cares and truant 
joys, 

That shield from mischief and preserve 
from stains 

Vague minds, while men are growing out 
of boys; 

Maturer Fancy owes to their rough noise 

Impetuous thoughts that brook not servile 
reins. 


On Duddon’s margin, in the sheltering 
nest; 

For all the startled scaly tribes that slink 

Into his coverts, and each fearless link 

Of dancing insects forged upon his breast; 

For these, and hopes and recollections worn 

Close to the vital seat of human clay; 

Glad meetings, tender partings, that up- 
stay 

The drooping mind of absence, by vows 
sworn 

In his pure presence near the trysting 
thorn — 

I thanked the Leader of my onward way. 


XXVIl 
1820. 1820 

Fallen, and diffused into a shapeless heap, 

Or quietly self-buried in earth’s mould, 

Is that embattled House, whose massy 
Keep, 

Flimg from yon cliff a sluidow large and 
cold. 

There dwelt the gay, the bountiful, the 
bold; 

Till nightly lamentations, like the sweep 

Of winds — though winds wei*e silent — 
struck a deep 

And lasting terror through that ancient 
Hold. 

Its line of Wan*iors fled; — they shrunk 
when tried 

By ghostly power: — but Time’s unsparing 
hand 

Hath plucked such foes, like weeds, from 
out the land; 

And now, if men with men in peace abide. 

All other strength the weakest may with- 
stand, 

All worse assaults may safely be defied. 
XXVIII 

JOURNEY RENEWED 
1820. 1820 

I ROSE while yet the cattle, heat-opprest, 

Crowded together under rustling trees 

Brushed by the current of the water- 
breeze; 

And for their sakes, and love of all that 
rest, 


XXIX 
1820. 1820 

No record tells of lance opposed to lance, 
Horse charging horse, ’mid these retired 
domains; 

Tells that their turf drank purple from the 
veins 

Of heroes, fallen, or struggling to advance. 
Till doubtful combat issued in a trance 
Of victory, that struck through heart and 
reins 

Even to the inmost seat of mortal pains, 
Ami lightened o’er the pillid countenance. 
Yet, to tlie loyal and the brave, who lie 
In the blank earth, neglected and forlorn, 
The passing Wiiid.s memorial tribute imy; 
The Torrents chant their praise, inspiring 
scorn 

Of })ower usurped; with proclamation high, 
And glad acknowledgment, of lawful sway. 


XXX 
1820. 1S20 

Who swerves from innocence, who makes 
divorce 

Of that serene companion — a good name, 

Recovers not his loss; but walks with 
sliamc, 

With doubt, with fear, and liaply with re- 
morse: 

And oft-times he — who, yielding to the 
force 

Of chancc-temptation, ere his journey end, 

From chosen comrade turns, or faithful 
friend — 

In vain shall rue the broken intercourse. 
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Not so with such as loosely wear the 
chain 

That binds them, pleasant River ! to thy 
side: — 

Through the rough copse wheel thou with 
hasty stride; 

I choose to saunter o’er the grassy plain, 
Sure, when the separation has been tried, 
That we, who part in love, sliall meet 
again. 

XXXI 
1820. 1820 

The Kirk of Ui.pha to the pilgrim’s eye 
Is welcome as fi star, that doth present 
Its shining forehead tlirougli the peaceful 
rent 

Of a black cloud diffused o’er half the 
sky: 

Or as a fruitful palm-tree towering high 
O’er the pjirched waste b(\side an Arab’s 
tent; 

Or the Indian tree whose branches, down- 
ward bent, 

Take root again, a boundless (*anopy. 

How sweef were leisure ! eotdd it yield no 
more 

Than ’mid that wave- washed Churchyard 
to recline, 

From pastoral graves extracting thoughts 
divine ; 

Or there to pac^e, and mark the summits 
hoar 

Of distant moonlit mountains faintly shine, 
Soothed by the unseen River’s gentle roar. 

XXX n 

1820. 1820 

Not hurled precipitous from steep to steep; 
Lingering no more ’mid flower-enamelled 
lands 

And blooming thickets; nor by rot^ky bands 
Held; but in radiant progress toward the 
Deep 

Where mightiest rivers into powerless sleep 
Sink, and forget their nature — notv expands 
Majestic Duddon, over smooth flat sands 
Gliding in silence with unfettered sweep ! 
Beneath an ampler sky a region wide 
Is opened round him: — hamlets, towers, 
and towns, 


And blue-topped hills, behold him from 
afar; 

In stately mien to sovereign Thames allied, 
J^reading his bosom imder Kentish downs. 
With commerce freighted, or triumphant 
war. 

XXXI 1 1 
CONCLUSION 
1820. 1820 

But here no cannon thunders to the gale; 
Upon the wave no haughty pendants cast 
A crimson splendour: lowly is the mast 
That rises here, and humbly spread, the 
sail ; 

While, less disturbed than in the narrow 
Vale 

Through which with strange vicissitudes he 
passed. 

The Wanderer seeks that receptacle vast 
Where all his unambit ioiLS fimctions fail 
And may thy Poet, cloud-born Stream ! be 
free — 

The swMjets of earth contentedly resigned, 
And caf*h tumultuous working left behind 
At seemly distance — to advance like Thee; 
Prepared, in peace of heart, in calm of mind 
And soul, to mingle with Eternity ! 

XXXIV 

AFTER-THOUGHT 
1820. 1820 

I THOUGHT of Thee, my partner and my guide. 
As being past away. — Vain sympathies! 
For, backward, Thiddon, as I cast my eyes, 

1 see what was, and is, and will abide; 

Still glides the Stream, and shall for ever 
glide; 

The Form remains, the Function never dies; 
While we, the brave, the mighty, and the wise, 
We Men, who in our mom of youth defied 
The elements, must vanish; — be it so / 
Enough, if something from our hands have 
power 

To live, and act, and serve the future hour; 

A nd if, as toward the silent tomb we go. 
Through love, through hope, and faiSCs tran^ 
scendent dower, 

We feel that we are greater than we know. 
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A PARSONAGE IN OXFORD- 
SHIRE 

1820. 1822 

This Parsonage was the residence of my 
friend Jones, and is particularly described in 
another note. 

Where holy ground begins, unhallowed 
ends, 

Is marked by no distinguishable line; 

The turf unites, the pathways intertwine ; 
And, wheresoe’er the stealing footstep 
tends, 

Garden, and that domain where kindred, 
friends. 

And neighbours rest together, here con- 
found 

Their several features, mingled like the 
sound 

Of many waters, or as evening blends 
With shady night. Soft airs, from slirub 
and flower. 

Waft fragrant greetings to each silent 
grave ; 

And while those lofty poplars gently 
wave 

Their tops, between them comes and goes 
a sky 

Bright as the glimpses of eternity. 

To saints accorded in their mortal hour. 

TO ENTERPRISE 
1820. 1822 

Keep for the Young the iin})a8sioned smile 
Shed from thy countenance, as I see thee 
stand 

High on that chalky cliff of Britain’s Isle, 
A slender volume grasping in thy hand — 
(Perchance the pages that rebate 
The various turns of Crusoe’s fate) — 

Ah, spare the exulting smile, 

And drop thy pointing finger bright 
As the first flash of beacon light; 

But neither veil thy head in shadows dim, 10 
Nor turn thy face away 
From One who, in the evening of his day. 
To thee would offer no presumptuous 
hymn ! 

I 

Bold Spirit ! who art free to rove 
Among the starry courts of Jove, 


And oft in splendour dost appear 
Embodied to poetic eyes. 

While traversing tliis nether sphere, 

Where Mortals call thee Enterprise. 
Daughter of Hope ! her favourite Child, 20 
Whom she to young Ambition bore. 

When hunter’s arrow first defiled 
The grove, and stained the turf with gore; 
Thee winged Fancy took, and nursed 
On broad Euphrates’ palmy shore, 

And where the mightier Waters burst 
From caves of Indian mountains hoar ! 

She wrapped thee in a panther’s skin; 

And Tliou, thy favourite food to win, 

The flame-eyed eagle oft wouldst scare 30 
From her rock-fortress in mid air, 

With infant shout; and often sweep, 

Pairc'd witli the ostrich, o’er the plain; 

Or, tin^d witli sport, wouldst sink asleep 
U])on the couchant lion’s mane ! 

With rolling years thy strength increased 
And, far beyond thy native East, 

To tluic, by varying titles known 
As variously thy })ower was shown. 

Did incense-bearing altars rise, 40 

Which caught the blaze of sacrifice, 

From suppliants panting for the skies ! 

11 

What though this ancient Earth be trod 
No more by step of Demi-gcni 
Mounting from glorious deed to deed 
As thou from clime to clime <lidst lead; 

Yet still, tlie bosom beating high, 

And the hushed farewell of an eye 
Where no procrastinating gaze 
A lust infirmity b(*trays, 50 

Prove, that thy heaven-descended sway 
Shall ne’er submit to eold decay. 

By tliy divinity impelled. 

The Stri[)ling seeks the tented field; 

The asyiiring Virgin kneels; and, pale 
With awe, receives the hallowed veil, 

A soft and tender Ht^roine 
Vowed to severer discipline; 

Inflamed by thee, the blooming Boy 
Makes of the whistling shrouds a toy, 60 
And of the ocean’s dismal breast 
A play-ground, — or a couch of rest; 

’Mid the blank world of snow and ice, 
Thou to his dangers dost enchain 
The Chamois-chaser awed in vain 
By chasm or dizzy ])recipice; 

And hast Thou not with triumph seen 
How soaring Mortals glide between 
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Or through the clouds, and brave the light 
With bolder tliaii Icarian flight ? 70 

How they, in bells of crystal, dive — 

Where winds and waters cease to strive — 
For no unholy visitings. 

Among the monsters of the Deep; 

And all the sad and precious things 
Which there in ghastly silence sleep ? 

Or, adverse tides and currents headed, 

And breathless calms no longer dreaded. 

In never-slackening voyage go 

Straight as an arrow from the bow; 80 

And, slighting sails and scorning oars, 

Keep faith with Time on distant shores ? 

— Within our fearless reach are placed 
The secrets of the burning Waste; 

Egyptian tombs unlock their dead, 

Nile trembles at his fountain head; 

Thou speak’st — and lo ! the jxdar Seas 
Unbosom their last mysteries. 

— But oh I what transjiorts, what sublime 

reward. 

Won from the world of mind, dost thou 
prepare go 

For philosophic Sage; or high-souled Bard 
Who, for thy service trained in lonely 
woods, 

Hath fed on pageants lioiitlng tlirough the j 
air, 

Or calentured in depth of limpid floods; j 
Nor grieves — tlio’ doomed thro* silent 
night to bear 

The domination of his glorious themes, 

Or struggle in the net-work of thy di’eams ! 

III 

If there be movements in the Patriot’s 
soul, 

From source still deeper, and of higher 
worth, 

’T is thine the quickening imjndse to con- 
trol, 100 

And in due season send the mandate 
forth ; 

Thy call a prostrate Nation can restore. 
When but a single Mind resolves to crouch 
no more. 

IV 

Dread Minister of wrath ! 

Who to their destined punishment dost 
urge 

The Pharaohs of the earth, the men of hard- 
ened heart ! 

Not unassisted by the flattering stars, 
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Thou strew’st temptation o’er the path 
When they in pomp depart 109 

With trampling horses and refulgent cars — 
Soon to be swallowed by the briny surge ; 
Or cast, for lingering death, on unknown 
strands ; 

Or caught amid a whirl of desert sands — 
An Army now, and now a living hill 
That a brief while heaves with convulsive 
throes — 

Then all is still; 

Or, to forget theii* madness and their 
woes, 

W rapt in a winding-sheet of spotless snows ! 

V 

Back flows the willing current of my 
Song; 

If to provoke such doom the Impious 
dare, 120 

Why should it daunt a blameless prayer ? 
— Bold (roddess ! range our Youth among; 
Nor let thy genuine impulse fail to beat 
In hearts no longer young; 

Still may a veteran Few have pride 
In thoughts whose sternness makes them 
sweet; 

In fixed resolves by Beason justified; 

That to their object cleave like sleet 
Whitening a pine tree’s northern side, 
When fields are naked far and wide, 130 
And withered leaves, from earth’s cold 
breast 

Ui>-caught in whirlwinds, nowhere can find 
rest. 

VI 

But, if such homage thou disdain 
As doth with mellowing years agree. 

One rarely absent fi*oni thy train 
More humble favours may obtain 
For thy contented Votary. 

She, who incites the frolic lambs 
In presence of their heedless dams, 

And to the solitary fawn 140 

Vouchsafes her lessons, bounteous Nymph 
That wakes the breeze, the sparkling lymph 
Doth hurry to the lawn; 

She, who inspires that strain of joyance holy 
Which the sweet Bird, misnamed the mel- 
ancholy, 

Pours forth in shady groves, shall plead for 
me; 

And vernal mornings opening bright 
With views of undefined delight. 
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And cheerful songs, and suns that shine 
On busy days, with thankful nights, be 
mine. 150 

VII 

But thou, O Goddess ! in thy favourite Isle 
(Freedom’s impregnable redoubt, 

The wide earth’s store-house fenced about 


With breakers roaring to the gales 
That stretch a thousand thousand sails) 
Quicken the slothful, and exalt the vile ! — 
Thy impulse is the life of Fame; 

Glad Hope would almost cease to be 
If torn from thy society; 

And Love, when worthiest of his name, t6o 
Is proud to walk the earth with Thee ! 


ECCLESIASTICAL SONNETS 


IN SERIES 

1821. 1822 

My purpose in writing this Series was, as much as possible, to confine ray view to the introduction, 
pr(^re88,and operation of the Church in England, both previous and subsequent to the Reformation. 
The Sonnets were writteti long before eccdesiastical history and points of doctrine had excited the 
interest with which they have been recently enquired into and discussed. The former particular 
is mentioned as an excuse for my having fallen into error in respect to an incident which had been 
selected as setting forth the height to which the power of the Popedom over temporal sovereignty 
bad attained, and the arrogance with which it was displaveti. I allude to the last Sonnet but 
one in the first series, where Pope Alexander the third at Venice is described as setting his foot 
on the neck of the Emperor Btubarossa. Though this is related as a fact in history, I am told it 
is a mere legend of no authority. Substitute for it an undeniable truth not less fitted for my 
purpose, namely, the penance inflicted by Gregory the Seventh upon the Emperor Henry the 
Fourth. 

Before I conclude my notice of these Sonnets, let me observe that the opinion I pronounced in 
favour of Laud (long before the Oxford Tract movement) and which had brought censure upon 
me from several quarters, is not in the least changed. Omitting here to examine into his conduct 
in respect to the persecuting spirit with which he has been charged, I am persuaded that most of 
his aims to restore ritual practices which had been abandon€3d were good and w ise, whatever errors 
he might commit in the manner he sometimes attempted to enforce them. I further believe that, 
had not he, and others who .sharc^d his opinions and felt as he did, stood up in opposition to the 
reformers of that period, it is questionable whether the Phiirch would ever have recovered its lost 
ground and become the blessing it now is, and will. I trust, he(a>me in a still greater degree, both 
to those of its communion and to those who unfortunately are separated from it. 


PART I 

FROM THE INTRODUCTION OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY INTO BRITAIN, TO THE 
CONSUMMATION OF THE PAPAL 
DOMINION 

“ A verse may catch a wandering Soul, that flies 
Profounder Tracts, and by a blest surprise 
Convert delight into a Sacrifice.” 

I 

INTRODUCTION 
1821. 1822 

I, WHO accomj^nied with faithful pace ^ 
Cerulean Duddon from his cloud-fed spring, 
And loved with spirit ruled by his to sing 
Of mountain quiet and boon nature’s grace; 


I, w'ho essayed the nobler Stream to 
trace 

Of Liberty, and smote the plausive string 

Till th(3 checked torrent, proudly triumph- 

ing, 

Won for herself a lasting resting-place; 

Now seek upon the heights of Time the 
source 

Of a Holy River, on whose banks are 
found 

Sweet pastoral flowers, and laurels that 
have crowned 

Full oft the unworthy brow of lawless 
force ; 

And, for delight of him who tracks its 
course, 

Immortal amaranth and palms abound. 
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II 

CONJECTURES 
1821. 1822 

If there be prophets on whose spirits rest 
Past things, revealed like future, they can 
tell 

What Powers, presiding o’er the sacred well 
Of Christian Faith, this savage Island 
blessed 

With its first bounty. Wandering through 
the west. 

Did holy Paul a while in Britain dwell, 

And call the Fountain forth by inira(de, 
And with dread signs the nascent Stream 
invest ? 

Or He, whose bonds drop]a*d off, whose 
prison doors 

Flew open, by an Angel’s voice unbarred ? 
Or some of humbler name, to these wild 
shores 

Storm-driven; who, having seen the cup of 
woe 

Pass from their Master, sojourned here to 
guard 

The precious Current they had taught to 
flow? 

III 

TREPIDATION OF THE DRUIDS 
1821. 1S22 

Screams round the Arch-druid’s brow the 
seaniew — white 

As Menai’s foam; and toward the mystic 
ring 

Where Augurs stand, the Future (piestion- 

Slowly the cormorant aims her heavy flight. 
Portending ruin to each baleful rite. 

That, in the lapse of ages, hath crept o’er 
Diluvian truths, and patriarchal lore. 
Haughty the Bard ; can these meek doctrines 
blight 

His transports ? wither his heroic strains ? 
But all shall be fulfilled; — the duliaii 
spear 

A way first opened; and, with Roman 
chains. 

The tidings come of Jesus crucified; 

They come — they spread — the weak, the 
suffering, hear; 

Receive the faiths and in the hope abide. 
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IV 

DRUIDICAL EXCOMMUNICATION 
1821. 1822 

Mercy and Love have met thee on thy road. 
Thou w’retched Outcast, from the gift of 
fire 

And food cut off by sacerdotal ire, 

From eveiy sympathy that Man bestowed ! 
Yet shall it claim our reverence, tliat to God, 
Ancient of days ! that to the eternal Sire, 
These jealous Ministers of law aspire, 

As to the one sole fount whence wisdom 
flowed, 

Justice, and order. Tremblingly escaped, 
As if with prescience of the coming storm, 
That intimation when the stars were shaped; 
And still, ’mid yon thick woods, the primal 
truth 

Glimmers through many a superstitious 
form 

That fills the Soul with unavailing ruth. 

V 

UNCERTAINTY 
1821. 1822 

Darkness surroimds us; seeking, we are 
lost 

On Snowdon’s wilds, amid Brigantian coves, 
< )r where the solitary shepherd roves 
Along the plain of Sarum, by the ghost 
Of Time and shadows of Tradition, crost; 
And where the boatman of the Western 
Isles 

Slackens his course — to mark those holy 
piles 

Which yet survive on bleak Iona’s coast. 
Nor these, nor monuments of eldest name, 
Nor Taliesin’s unforgotteu lays. 

Nor chanicters of Greek or Roman fame. 
To an imquestionable Soimce have led; 
Enough — if eyes, that sought the fountain- 
head 

In vain, upon the growing Rill may gaze. 

VI 

PERSECUTION 
1821. 1S22 

Lament ! for Diocletian’s fiery sword 
Works busy as the lightning; but instinct 
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With malice ne’er to deadliest weapon 
linked 

Which God’s ethereal store-houses afford: 
Against the Followers of the incarnate Lord 
It rages; some are smitten in the field — 
Some pierced to the heart through the in- 
effectual shield 

Of sacred home ; — with pomp are others 
gored 

And di’eadful respite. Thus was Alban 
tried, 

England’s first Martyr, w'hom no threats 
could shake; 

Self-offered victim, for his friend he died, 
And for the faith; nor shall his name for- 
sake 

That Hill, whose flowery platform seems 
to rise 

By Nature decked for holiest sacrifice. 

VII 

RECOVERY 
i 82[. 1822 

As, when a storm hath ceased, the birds 
regain 

Their cheerfulness, and busily re trim 
Their nests, or chant a gratulating hymn 
To the blue ether and bespangled plain; 
Even so, in many a re-constructed fane. 
Have the survivors of tin’s Storm renewed 
Their holy rites with vocal gratitude: 

And solemn ceremonials they ordain 
To celebrate their great deliverance; 

Most feelingly instructed ’mid their fear — 
That persecution, blind wnth rage extreme. 
May not the less, through Heaven’s mild 
countenance. 

Even in her own despite, both feed and 
cheer; 

For all things are less dreadful than they 
seem. 

VIII 

TEMPTATIONS FROM ROMAN REFINE- 
MENTS 

1821. 1822 

Watch, and be firm ! for, soul-subduing 
vice, 

Heart-killing luxury, on your steps await. 
Fair houses, baths, and banquets delicate, 
And temples flashing, bright as polar ice. 


Their radiance through the woods — may 
yet suffice 

To sap your hardy virtue, and abate 
Your love of Him upon whose forehead sate 
The crown of thorns; whose life-blood 
flowed, the price 

Of yom* redemption. Shim the insidious arts 
That Rome provides, less dreading from 
her frown 

Than from her wily praise, her peaceful 
gown. 

Language, and letters; — these, though 
fondly viewed 

As humanising graces, are but parts 
And instruments of deadliest servitude I 

IX 

DISSENSIONS 
1821. 1822 

That heresies should strike (if truth be 
scanned 

Presumptuously) their roots both wide and 
deep, 

Is natural as dreams to feverish sleep. 

Lo ! Discord at the altar dares to st^d 
Ujilifting toward high Heaven her fiery 
brand, 

A cherished Pricst(\ss of the new-baptized ! 
But chastisement shall follow peace de- 
spise<l. 

The Pictish cloud darkens the cneiwate land 
By Rome abandoned; vain axe suppliant 
cries, 

And prayers that would undo her forced 
farew'ell ; 

For she returns not. — Awed by her own 
knell, 

She casts the Britons ujK)n strange Allies 
Soon to [)ccome more dreaded enemies 
Than heartless misery called them to repel. 

X 

STRUGGLE OF THE BRITONS AGAINST 
THE BARBARIANS 

1821. 1822 

Rise ! — they have risen: of brave Aneurin 
ask 

How they have scourged old foes, perfidious 
friends: 

The Spirit of Caractacus descends 
Upon the Patriots, animates their task; — 
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Amazement runs before the towering casque 
Of Arthur, bearing through the stormy field 
The virgin sculptured on his Christian 
shield : — 

Stretched in the sunny light of victory 
bask 

The Host that followed Urien as he strode 
O’er heaps of slain; — from Cambrian wood 
and moss 

Druids descend, «auxiliars of the Cross; 
Bards, nursed on blue Plinlimmoii’s still 
abode, 

Rush on the fight, to harps preferring 
swords, 

And everlasting deeds to burning words ! 

XI 

SAXON CONQUEST 
1821. 1822 

Nor wants the causij the panic-striking aid 
Of hallelujahs tost from hill to hill — 

For instant victory. But Heaven’s high 
will 

Permits a second and a darker shade 
Of Pagan night. Afflicted and dismayed, 
The li(ilics of the sword llee to the moun- 
tains; 

O wretchcnl Land ! whose tears have flow(‘d 
like fountJiins; 

Whose arts and honours in the dust are laid 
By men yet scarcely const* ions of a care 
For other monuments than tliose of E'artli; 
Who, as the fields and woods have given 
them birth, 

Will build their savage fortunes only there; 
Content, if foss, and barrow, and the girth j 
Of long-drawn rampart, witness what they 
were. 

xn 

MONASTERY OF OLD BANGOR 
1821. 1822 

Tub oppression of the tumult — wrath and 
scorn — 

The tribulation — and the gleaming blades — 
Such is the impetuous spirit that pervades 
The song of Taliesin; — Ours shall mourn 
The unarmed Host who by their prayers 
would turn 

The sword from Bangor’s walls, and guard 
the store 

Of Aboriginal and Roman lore, 


And Christian monuments, that now must 
burn 

To senseless ashes. Mark I how all things 
swerve 

From their known course, or vanish like a 
dream ; 

Another language spreads from coast to 
coast; 

Only perchauc-e some melancholy Stream 
And some indrgmuit Hills old names pre- 
serve, 

When laws, and creeds, and people all are 
lost ! 

XIII 

CASUAL INCITEMENT 
1821. 1822 

A BRiGiiT-iiAiKED company of youthful 
slaves, 

Beautiful strangers, stand within the pale 
Of a s;ul market, ranged for public sale. 
Where Tiber’s stream the immortal City 
laves : 

Angli by name; and not an Angel waves 
His wing who could seem lovelier to man’s 
' eye 

Than they appear to holy Gregory; 

Who, liaving learnt that name, salvation 
craves 

E'er Them, and foi* tin dr Land. The ear- 
nest Sire, 

His questions urging, feels, in slender ties 
Of chiming sound, commanding sympathies; 
1)e-irians — he would save them from 
(rod’s Ire; 

Subjects of Saxon /Ella — they shall sing 
' (Bad llALLE-lujahs to the eternal King ! 

XIV 

GLAD TIDINGS 
1821. 1822 

For ever hallowed be this moniiug fair, 
Blest be the imconscious shore on which 
ye tread. 

And blest the silver Cross, which ye, instead 
Of martial banner, in procession bear; 

The Cross preceding Him who floats in air, 
The pictured Saviour ! — By Augustin led, 
They come — and onward travel without 
dread, 

Chanting in barbarous ears a tuneful 
prayer — 
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Sung for themselves, and those whom they 
would free ! 

Rich conquest waits them: — the tempestu- 
ous sea 

Of Ignorance, that ran so rough and high 
And lieeded not the voice of clashing 
swords, 

These good men humble by a few bare 
words, 

And calm with fear of God’s divinity. 

XV 

PAULINUS 
1821. 1822 

But, to remote Northumbria’s royal Hall, 
Where thoughtful Edwin, tutored in the 
school 

Of sorrow, still maintains a heathen rule, 
Who comes with functions a^jostoUeal ? 

Mark him, of shoulders curved, and stature 
tall, 

Black hair, and vivid eye, and ineagrt' 
cheek, 

His prominent feature like an e.agle’s beak; 
A Man whose as^KJct doth at once appal | 
And strike witli reverence. The Monarch ! 

leans j 

Toward the pure truths this Delegate pro- : 
pounds, 

Repeatedly his own deep mind he sounds 
With careful hesitation, — then convenes 
A synod of his Councillors; — give ear, 

And what a pensive Sage doth utter, hear ! 

XVT 

PERSUASION 
1821. 1822 

Man’s life is like a Sparrow, mighty 
King ! 

That — while at banquet with your Chiefs 
you sit 

Housed near a blazing fire — is seen to flit 
Safe from the wintry tenifKist. Fluttering, 
Here did it enter; there, on liasty wing, 
Flies out, and passes on from cold to cold; 
But whence it came we know not, nor be- 
hold 

Whither it goes. Even such, that transient 
Thing, 

The human Soul; not utterly unknown 
While in the Body lodged, her warm abode; 


But from wliat world She came, what woe 
or weal 

On her departure waits, no tongue hath 
‘ shown; 

This mystery if the Stranger can reveal, 

His be a welcome cordially bestowed ! ” 

XVII 

CONVERSION 
1821. 1822 

Prompt transformation works the novel 
Lore ; 

Tlie Council closed, the Priest in full career 
Rides forth, an arm6d man, and hiu‘Ls a 
spear 

To desccrah^ the Fane which heretofore 
He serv<‘d in folly. Woden falls, and Thor 
Is ovt‘rturncd; tlu* mace, in battle heaved 
(So might they dream) till victory was 
achieved, 

Drops, and the God himself is seen no 
more. 

Tem])le ami Altar sink, to hide their sliame 
Amid oblivious weeds. “ 0 come to me, 

Ye heavy laden ! ” sneh the inviting voice 
Heal'd near fresh streams; and thousands, 
who rejoice 

In the new' Kite, the pledge of sanctity, 
Shall, by regenerate life, the promise claim. 

XVIII 

APULOGY 
1821. 1822 

Nor scorn the aid which Fancy oft doth 
lend 

The Soul’s eternal interests to promote: 
Death, darkness, danger, are our natural 
lot; 

And evil Sjnrit.s may our walk attend 
For auglit the wisest know or comprehend; 
Then be good Spirits free to breathe a note 
Of elevation; let tlieir <Klour.s float 
Around tliese Converts; and their glories 
blend, 

The midniglit stars outshining, or the blaze 
Of the noon-day. Nor doubt that golden 
cords 

Of good works, mingling with the visions, 
raise 

The Soul to purer worlds: and who the 
line 
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Shall draw, the limits of the power define, 
That oven imperfect faith to man affords ? 

XIX 

PRIMITIVE SAXON CLERGY 
1821. 1822 

How beautiful your presence, liow benign. 
Servants of (lod ! who not a thought will 
share 

With the vain world; who, outwardly as 
bare 

As winter trees, ^deld no fallacious sign 
That the firm soul is clothed with fruit 
divine ! 

Such Priest, when service worthy of his 
care 

Has called him forth to breathe the com- 
mon air, 

Might seem a saintly Image from its shrine 
Descended; — happy arc the t‘yes that 
iiuict 

The Apparition; evil thoughts are stayed 
At his a[)proach, and low-bowed necks 
entreat 

A benediction from his voice or hand; 
Whence grace, through whiidi the heart 
can understand, 

And vows, that bind the will, in silence 
made. 

XX 

OTHER INFLUENCES 
1821. 1822 

Ah, when the Body, round which in love 
we clung, 

Is chilled by death, does mutual service 
fail ? 

Is tender pity then of no avail ? 

Are intercessions of the Lu-vent tongue 
A waste of hojw ? — From this sad source 
hav<^ sprung 

Rites that console the Spirit, under grief 
Which ill can brook more rational relief: 
Hence, prayers are shaj)ed amiss, and 
dirges sung 

For Souls whose doom is fixed ! The way 
is smooth 

For Power that travels with the human 
heart; 

Confession ministers the pang to soothe 
In him ^ho at the ghost of guilt doth 
start. 
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Ye holy Men, so earnest in your care, 

Of your own mighty instruments beware ! 

XXI 

SECLUSION 
1821. 1822 

Lance, shield, and sword relinquished, at 
his side 

A bead-roll, in his hand a (dasped book. 

Or staff more harmless than a shepherd’s 
crook. 

The war-worn Chieftain quits the world — 
to hide 

His thill autumnal locks where Monks abide 
111 cloistered privacy. But not to dwell 
In soft repose he comes: within his cell, 
Round the dticaying trunk of human pride. 
At morn, and eve, and midnight’s silent 
hour, 

Do iKiiiitcntial (‘ogitatious cling; 

Like ivy, round some ancient elm, they 
twine 

In grisly folds and strictures serpentine; 
Yet, while they strangle, a fair growth they 
bring. 

For rccomj.K'nce — their own perennial 
bower. 

XX T I 

CONTINUED 
1821. 1822 

Methinks that to some vacant hermitage 
My feet would rather turn — to some dry 
nook 

Scooped out of living rock, and neai* a brook 
Hurled down a mountain-cove from stage 
to stage, 

Yet tempering, for my sight, its bustling 
mge 

In the soft heaven of a ti'anslucent pool; 
Thence creeping under sylvan arches cool, 
Fit haunt of shapes whose glorious equipage 
Would elevate my drt*aiiis. A bcechen bowl, 
A maple dish, my furniture should be; 
Crisp, yellow' leaves my bed; the hooting 
owl 

My night-watch: nor should e’er the crested 
fowl 

From thorp or vill his matins sound for 
me. 

Tired of the world and all its industry. 
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xxni 

REPROOF 
1821. 1822 

But what if One, through grove or flowery 
mead, 

Indulging thus at will the creeping feet 
Of a voluptuous indolence, should meet 
Thy hovering Shade, O venerable Hede ! 
The saint, the scholai*, from a circle free<l 
Of toil stuiiendous, in a hallowed scat 
Of learning, where thou hcard’st the billows 
beat 

On a wild coast, rough monitors to feed 
Perpetual industry. Sublime llecluse ! 

The recreant soul, that dares to shun the 
debt 

Imposed on human kind, must first forget 
Thy diligence, thy unrelaxing use 
Of a long life ; and, in the hour of death. 
The last dear service of thy passing breath ! 

XXIV 

SAXON MONASTERIES, AND LIGHTS 
AND SHADES OF THE RELIGION 

1821. 1822 

By such examples moved to unbought pains, 
The people work like congi*egated bees; 
Eager to build the (piiet Fortresses 
Where Piety, as they believe, obtains 
Prom Heaven a, blessing; timely rains 
Or needful sunshine; prosperous enterprise. 
Justice and peace: — bold faith! yet also 
rise 

The sacred Structures for less doubtful 
gains. 

The Sensual think with reverence of the 
palms 

Which the chaste Votaries seek, beyond the 
grave 

If penance be redeemable, thence alms 
Flow to the poor, and freedom to the slave; 
And if full oft the Sanctuary save 
Lives black with guilt, ferocity it calms. 

XXV 

MISSIONS AND TRAVELS 
1821. 1822 

Not sedentary all : there are who roam 
To scatter seeds of life on barbarous shores; 


Or quit with zealous step their knee-wom 
floors 

To seek the general mart of Christendom; 
Whence they, like richly-laden merchants, 
come 

To their beloved cells: — or shall we say 
That,* like the Red-cross Knight, they urge 
their way, 

To lead in memorable triumph home 
Truth, their immortal Una ? Babylon, 
Learned and wise, hath perished utterly. 
Nor leaves her Si>eech one word to aid the 
sigh 

That would lament her; — Memphis, Tyre, 
are gone 

With all their Arts, — but classic lore glides 
on 

By these Religious saved for all posterity. 

XXVI 

ALFRED 
1821. 1822 

Behold a pupil of the monkish gown. 

The pious Alhikd, King to Justice dear ! 
Lord of the harp and liberating spear; 
Mirror of Prim*t‘s ! Indigent Renown 
Might range the starry ether for a crown 
£(|ual to his deserts, who, like the year. 
Pours forth his bounty, like the day doth 
cheer. 

And awes like night with mercy-tempered 
frown. 

Ease from this noble miser of his time 
No moment steals; pain narrows not his 
cares. 

Though small his kingdom as a spark or 
gem, 

Of Alfred boasts remote Jerusalem, 

And Christian India, through her wide- 
spread clime, 

In sacred converse gifts with Alfred shares. 

XXVII 

HIS DESCENDANTS 
1821. 1822 

When thy great soul was freed from mortal 
chains, 

Darling of England ! many a bitter shower 
Fell on thy tomb; but emulative power 
Flowed in thy line through und^generate 
veins. 
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The Kaoe of Alfred covet glorious pains 
When dangers threaten, dangers ever new ! 
Black tempests bursting, blacker still in 
view ! 

But manly sovereignty its hold retains; 

The root sincere, the branches bold to strive 
With the fierce tempest, while, within the 
round 

Of their protection, gentle virtues thrive; 
As oft, ’mid some green plot of open ground, 
Wide as the oak extends its dewy gloom, 
The fostered hyacinths spread their purple 
bloom. 

XXVIII 

INFLUENCE ABUSED 
1821. 1822 

UrqkI) by Ambition, who with subtlest skill 
Changes her means, tlie Phithusiast as a 
dupe 

Shall soar, and as a hypocrite can stoop, 
And turn the instruments of good to ill, 
Moulding the credulous peo]de to his will. 
Such Dunstan: — from its Benedictine coop 
Issues the master Mind, at wliose fell swoop 
The chaste affections tremble to fulfil 
Their purposes. Behold, pre-signified. 

The Might of spiritual sway ! his thoughts, 
his dreams, 

Do in the supernatural world abide: 

So vaunt a throng of Followers, filled with 
pride 

In what they see of virtues pushed to 
extremes, 

And sorceries of talent misapplied. 

XXIX 

DANLSII CONQUESTS 
1821. 1822 

Woe to the Crown that doth the Cowl 
obey ! 

Dissension, checking arms that would re- 
strain 

The incessant Rovers of the northern main, 
Helps to restore and spread a Pagan sway: 
But Gospel-truth is potent to allay 
Fierceness and rage; and soon the cruel 
Dane 

Feels, through the influence of her gentle 
reign. 

His native superstitions melt away. 


Thus, often, when thick gloom the east 
o’ershrouds, 

The full-orbed Moon, slow climbing, doth 
appear 

Silently to consume the heavy clouds; 

How no one can resolve ; but every eye 
Around her sees, while air is hushed, a 
clear 

And widening circuit of ethereal sky. 

XXX 

CANUTE 
1821. 1S22 

A PLEASANT music floats along the Mere, 
From Monks in K\y chanting service high, 
While-iis Canute the** King is rowing by: 

“ My Oarsmen,” quoth the mighty King, 
“ draw near, 

That we tlie sweet song of the Monks may 
hear ! ” 

He listens (all j)ast <*onquests, and all 
schemes 

Of future, vanishing like empty dreams) 
Heart-touched, and hjiply not without a 
tear. 

The Royal Muistrtd, ere the choir is still, 
While his free Barge skims the smooth 
flood along. 

Gives to that rapture an accordant Rhyme. 
O suffering Earth ! be thankful: sternest 
dime' 

And rudest age are subject to the thrill 
Of heaven-descended Piety and Song. 

XXXI 

THE NORMAN CONQUEST 
1821. 1822 

The woman-hearted Confessor prepares 
The evanescence of the Saxon line. 

Hark ! ’t is the tolling Curfew ! — the stars 
shine ; 

But of the lights that cherish household 
c-ares 

And festive gladness, burns not one that 
dares 

To twinkle after that dull stroke of thine, 
Emblem and instrument, from Thames to 
Tyne, 

Of force that daunts, and cunning that en- 
snares ! 
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Yet as the terrors of the lordly bell, 

That quench, from hut to palace, lamps and 
tires, 

Touch not the tapers of the sacred quires; 
Even so a thraldom, studious to expel 
Old laws, and ancient customs to derange. 
To Creed or Ritual brings no fabil change. 


I(S2I. 1S37 

Coldly we spake. The Saxons, over- 
|K)were<l 

By wrong triunipliant throiigli its own ex- 
cess, 

From iields laid waste, from bouse and 
liome devouied 

By flames, look up to heaven and crave re- 
dress 

From (iod's eternal justice. Pitiless 
Though men be, i here are aiigtds that can f e(d 
For wounds that death alone has jK)wer to 
heal, 

For penitent guilt, and innocent distress. 

And has a Champion l iscji in arms to try 
His Country’s virtue, fought, and breathes 
no more; 

Him in their hearts the pe<»ple canonize; 

And far above the mine's most })recious ore 
The least small pittance of bare mould they 
jjrize 

Scooped from the sacred earth where his 
dear relics lie. 

XXXTTl 

THE COUNCIL OK CLEKMONT 
1S2I. I<S22 

“ And shall,” the Pontifl* asks, “ ])rofane- 
ness flow 

From Nazareth — source of Christian piety, j 
From Bethlehem, from the Mounts of ' 
Agony 

And glorified Ascension ? Warriors, go, 
With prayers and blessings we your i>ath 
will sow; 

Like Moses hold our hands erect, till ye 
Have chased far off by righteous victory 
These sons of Amalek, or laid them 
low ! ” — 

“ God willeth it,” the whole assembly 
cry; 

Shout which the enraptured multitude as- 
tounds ! 


The Council-roof and Clermont’s towers 
reply ; — 

“ God willeth it,” from hill to hill rebounds, 
And, in awe-stricken Countries far and nigh. 
Through “ Nature’s hollow arch ” that voice 
resoimds. 

XXXIV 
CRUSADES 
1S2I. I*S22 

j The turbaned Race are poured in thicken- 
' ing swarms 

' Along the west ; though driven from Aqui- 
; taino, 

i Tht‘ Crescent glitters on the towers of Spain; 

‘ And soft Italia feels renewed alarms; 
i The scimitar, that \ adds not to the charms 
; Of ease, the narrow Bosphorus will disdain; 
j Nor long (that crossed) would Grecian hills 
detain 

I Their ttuds, and check the current of their 
, arms. 

! Then blame not those \\ ho, by the mightiest 
' h‘^er 

I Kiu)Wii to the moral world, Imagination, 
Upheave, so seiuns it, from her natural sta- 
tion 

All Christendom: they sweep along (was 

never 

So huge a host!) — to tear from the Un- 
lad iever 

Tlie precious d'oml), their haven of salvatioiL 

\xxv 

I 

1^21. IM22 

REDoruTKi) King, of courage leonine, 

I mark thee, Bit hard ! urgent to equip 
T'hy warlike person with the staff and scrip; 
I wat(di thee sailing o’er the midland brine; 
In eoinpiered Cyprus see thy Bride decline 
Her blushing eh(‘ek, love-vows upon her lip. 
And see lov(j-enihh‘ms streaming from thy 
ship, 

As thence slie holds her way to Palestine. 
My Song, a f(‘arless homager, would attend 
Thy thundering battle-axe as it cleaves the 
press 

Of war, but duty summons her away 
To tell — how, finding in the rash distress 
Of thos(! Enthusiasts a subservient friend, 
T’o giddier lieights hath clomb the Papal 
swav. 
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AN INTERDICT 
1821. 1S22 

Realms quake by turns: proud Arbitress 
of ^race, 

The Church, by jiiandsite shadowing forth 
the power 

She arrogates o’er heaven’s eternal door, 
Closes the gates of every sacred ])hiee. 
Straight from tin; snii and tainted air's em- 
brace 

All sacred things are covered: clieerful morn 
(irows sad as night — no seemly garb is worn. 
Nor is a face allowed to meet a lace 
With natural smiles of greeling. Bells are 
dumb; 

Ditches are graves - funero.al rites <leni(Hl; 
And in the eliureh>iird he must take his bride 
Who daresbe wedded ! Fancies thick 1\ come 
Into the pensive heart ill fortified. 

And comfortless despair's the s<»ul benumb. 

xxxvii 

PAI‘AI. 

1821. 1822 

As with the Stream our vovag<* we pursue, 
I'he gross inateruils of this world juesent 
A marvellous study of wild accident; 
Uncoutli proximities of old and new ; 

And bold tianshgurations, mort* untrue 
(As might be decimal) to diseijdined intent 
Than aught tin? sky’s fantastic element, 
When most fanta.stic, offers to the view. 
Saw we not Henry scourged at Beeket’s 
shrine ? 

Lo ! John self-stripped of his insignia: — 
crow'll. 

Sceptre and mantle, swaird and ring, laid down 
At a proud Legate’s feet ! The sjiears that 
line 

Baronial halls, the opprobrious insult feel; 
And angry Ocean roars a vain appeal. 

XXXVIM 

SCENE IN VENICE 
1821. 1822 

Black Demons hovering o’er his mitred 
head. 

To Caesar’s Successor the Pontiff spake; 
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“ Ere I absolve thee, stoop ! that on thy 
neck 

Levelled with earth this foot of mine may 
tread.” 

Then he, who to the altar had been led, 

He, wdiose. strong arm the Orient could not 
check, 

He, who had held the Soldan at his beck, 
Stoo|ied, of all glory disinherited, 

And even the coiiiiiioii dignity of man 1 — 
Amazement strikt*s the crowd : while many 
turn 

• Their C‘ves awav in sorrow, others burn 
With scorn, invoking a vindictive ban 
From oiitiaged NaBire; hut the sense of 
most 

In abject .sympathy with pow'er is lost. 
XXXIX 

PAPAL DOMINION 
1821. 1822 

ITnless to Peter’s (diair the viewless wind 
Must come and ask {lormission when to 
blow, 

What further empire would it have ? for 

i now' 

I A ghostly Domination, nnconfined 
I As that by dreaming Bards to Love as- 
1 signied, 

; Sit.s there in sober truth — to raise the low, 

I Perplex tin* wis<*, the strong to overthrow; 
Tlirough (‘ai'th and heaven to bind and to 
unbind ! — 

Resist — the t bunder quails thee ! — crouch 
j — rebuff 

Shall he thy recompence ! from land to land 
The aneimif thrones of (’hristendoiii are stuff 
For oeeujiatiou of a magie wand, 

And ’t is the Pope that wields it: — whether 
j rough 

Or smooth his front, our world is in his 
hand ! 

PART 11 

TO THE CLOSE OK THE TROUBLES IN 
THE REIGN OF CHARLES I 

r 

1821. 1845 

How soon — alas ! did Man, created pure — 
By Angels guarded, deviate from the line 
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Prescribed to duty : — woeful forfeiture 
He made by wilful breach of law divine. 
With like perverseness did the Church 
abjure 

Obedience to her Lord, and haste to twine, 
’Mid Heaven-born flowers that shall for aye 
endure. 

Weeds on whose front tlie world had fixed 
her sign. 

O Man, — if with thy trials thus it fares, 

If good can smooth the way to evil choice, 
From all rash censure be the mind kept 
free; 

He only judges right who weighs, compares, 
And in the sternest sentence whicli his 
voice 

Pronounces, ne’er abandons Charity, 
ir 

1821. 1S45 

From false assumption rose, and, fondly 
liailed 

^ superstition, spread the Papal power; 
Yet do not deem the Autocracy prevailed 
Thus only, even in error’s darkest hour. 
She daunts, fortli-thunderiiig from lier 
spiritual tower. 

Brute rapine, or witli gentle lure she tame.s. 
tfustice and Peace througli Her uphold their 
claims ; 

And Chastity finds many a .sheltering 
bower. 

Kealin there is none that if controlled or 
swayed 

By her commands partakes not, in degree, 
Of good, o’er manners, arts and arms, 
diffused: 

Yes, to thy domination, Roman See, 

Tho’ miserably, oft monstrously, abus<*d 
By blind ambition, be this tribute paid. 

Ill 

CI.STERTIAN MONAS'I'ERY 
1821. 1822 

“ Here Man more jmrehj lives ^ less oft 
doth fall. 

More promptly rises, toalks vnth stricter 
heed. 

More safely rests, dies happier, is freed 
Earlier from cleansing fres, and gains 
withal 


A brighter crown'' — On yon Cistertian 
wall 

That confident assurance may be read; 

And, to like shelter, from the world have 
fled 

Increasing multitudes. The potent call 
Doubtless shall cheat full oft the heart’s 
desires ; 

Yet, while tlu" rugged Age on pliant knee 
Vows to rapt Fancy humble fealty, 

A gentler life spreads round the holy spires; 
Where’er they rise, the sylvan waste i*e- 
tires. 

And aery harvests crown the fertile lea. 

IV 

1821. 1835 

Dkplorahi.k his lot who tills the ground. 
His whole lilV‘ long tills it, with heartless 
toil 

Of villain-s(‘rvi(‘e, }>assing with the soil 
To each new Master, like a steer or hound, 
Or like a rooted tree, or stone earth-bound ; 
But mark h()\v gladly, through their own 
domains, 

I’he M(»nks relax or break these iron chains; 
While Mercy, uttering, through their voice, 
a sound 

Echoed in Heaven, cries out, “Ye Chiefs, 
abate 

These l('galiz(jd oppressions ! Man — whose 
nanu* 

And nature (iod disdained not; Man — 
whose soul 

Christ died for - cannot forfeit his high 
(*laim 

To live and move exempt from all control 
Which fellow-feeling doth not mitigate !” 

V 

MONKS AND SCHOOLMEN 
T821. 1822 

Record we too, with just and faithful 
pen. 

That many hooded Cenobites there are. 
Who in their private cells have yet a care 
Of public (|uiet; unambitious Men, 
CJounsellors for the world, of piercing ken; 
Whose fervent exhortations from afar 
Move Princes to their duty, peace or war; 
And oft-times in the most forbidding den 
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Of solitude, with love of science strong, 
How patiently the yoke of thought they hear. 
How subtly glide its linest threads along I 
J^irits that crowd the iutelleciual sphere 
With mazy boundaries, as the astronomer 
With orb and cycle girds the starry throng. 

VI 

OTHER RENEFlTb 
1821. 1S22 

And, not in vain embodied to the sight, 
Religion finds even in the stern retreat 
Of feudal sway h(‘j‘ own appropriate seat; 
From the collegiate pomps on Windsor’s 
heiglit 

Down to the hiuubler altar, which the 
Knight 

And his retainers of the (‘lubattled luill 
Seek in domestic oratory small, 

For prayer in stillness, or the cliaiited rite; 
I'hen chiefly dear, whtjn foes are planted 
round. 

Who ttiach the intrepid guardians of the 
place — 

Hourly exposed to death, with famine worn. 
And suffering under many a perilous 
wound — 

How sad would l)(‘ their duranci*, if forlorn 
Of offices dispensing heavenly grace ! 

VII 

CONTINUED 
IS 2 I. I(S22 

And what melodious sounds at times pre- 
vail ! 

And, ever aial aiiou, how bright a gleam 
Pours on the surface of the tui bid Stream ! 
What heartfelt fragrau{*e mingles with the 
pilo 

That swells the hosoiii of our ])assiiig sail ! 
For where, but imthis River’s margin, blow 
Those flowers of chivalry, to hind the brow 
Of hardihood with wu’caths that .shall not 
fail ? - -- 

Fair Court of Edward ! Avoiider of the 
world ! 

I see a matcdiless blazonry unfurled 
Of wisdom, magnanimity, and love; 

And meekness tempering honourable pride; 
The lamb is couching by the lion’s side, 
And near the flaxiie-cye^ eagle sits the dove. 


I VHI 

I CRUSADERS 

! 1821. 1822 

! Furl we the sails, and pass with tardy oars 
. Through these bright regions, casting many 
: a glance 

Upon tlie drcani-like issues — the romance 
Of many-coloured life that Fortune pours 
Round the Crusaders, till on distant shores 
Their labours end ; or they return to lie, 
The vow performed, in cross-legged eflSgy, 
Devoutly stretched upon their chancel floors. 

' Am ] d(*eeived ? Or is their requiem 
chaiittal 

■ -By voices never mute when Heaven unties 
Her inmost, softest, tenderest harmonies; 
Ji(‘qui(‘m w hiel) Earth takes up with voice 
undaunted, 

When slie would tell liow Brave, and Good, 
and Wise, 

For their liigh guerdon not in vain have 
panted ! 

IX 

1842. 1845 

As faith thus saiietiflc‘d the >varrior’s crest 
While from the Papal Unity there came, 
What ft*(‘bh‘r means had failed to give, one 
aim 

. Diifused tliro’ all the regions of the West; 

, So does lier Unitv its power attest 
) By works of Art, that shed, on the ouU 
i ward fraim‘ 

j Of worship, glorv and grace, which who 
! shall blame 

' That ever looked to heaven for final rest? 

Hail countless Temples ! that so well befit 
: Your ministry ; tliat, as ye rise and take 
i Form, spirit and character from holy writ, 

( Give to devotion, vv liei*t\soe’er awake, 
Pinions of high and Iiigher sw'cep, and make 
I The unconverted soul with awe submit.' 

X 

i 

1 1842. 1845 

t 

I WnKKK long and deeply hath been fixed 
j the root 

j In the blest soil of gosj>el truth, the Tree 
1 ( Blighted or scathed tho’ many branches be, 
I Put forth to wither, many a hopeful shoot) 
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Can never eeaso to bear celestial fruit. 
Witness the Church that oft-times, with 
etfect 

Dear to the saints, strives earnestly to eject 
Her bane, her vital energies recruit. 
Lamenting, do not hoindessly rc]>ine. 

When such good work is doomed to be un- 
doiu‘, 

The conquests lost that were so hardly 
won: — 

All promises vouchsafed by Heaven will 
shine 

In light confirmed while \ears their course 
shall run. 

Confirmed alike in progress and deelin(‘. 

XI 

T R A N S S ' r A N 'J ’ 1 A T I ( ) N 
1821. 1 822 

KNOUiill ! for s(‘e, with dim association 
The tapers burn; the odorous ineens^* f(H‘ds 
A gr€:edy flame; the ponqjous mass ]H‘o- 
ceeds; 

The Priest bestows flu* ap[M)inted eonset ra- 
tion; 

And, while the Host is raised, its (‘h‘vation 
An awe and supernatural liorror bre<Ml.s; 

And all the ja'ople Ixiw their heads, like 
rt*eds 

To a soft hreeze, in lowly adoration. 

This Valdo brooks not. On tin* hanks of 
Rhone 

He taught, till persecution chased him 
thence, 

To adore the InvLihle, and Him alone. 

Nor are his Followers loth to seek d<’fenee, 
*Mid woods and wilds, on Nature’s craggy 
throne, 

From rites that trample upon soul and sense. ] 

XII 

THE VAUDOIS 

1821. 1835 I 

But whence came they who for the Saviour i 
Lord I 

Have long home witness as the Scriptures j 
teach ? — 

Ages ere Valdo raised his voice to preach 
In (xallic ears the nnadidierate Word, 

Their fugitive Progenitors exfdored 
Subalpiiie vales, in quest of safe retreats 


Where that pure Church survives, though 
summer heats 

0]>en a passage to the Romish sword, 

Far as it dares to follow. Herbs self-sown, 

And fruitage gathered from the chestnut 
\vood, 

Nourish the sufferers then; and mists, that 
hi'ood 

O’er chasms with new-fallen obstacles be- 
strewn, 

Protect them; and the eternal snow that 
daunts 

Aliens, is ( lod’s good winter for their haunts. 


xni 

1821. 1S35 

Pkaisf.I' Ih‘ the Rivers, from tluir moun- 
tain sju'iugs 

Shouting to Fn edoni, “ Plant thv banners 

, beit‘ ! *’ 

i To harassed Piidy, Dismiss thy fear, 

i Anil in oin- caverns smooth thy riifHed 
wings ! ” 

Nor he untlianked th(‘ii’ final lingerings — 

Silent, hut not to high-souled Passion’s 
ear — 

’Mid reed) fens w ide-spri’ad and marshes 
di-ear, 

! Their own creation. Such glad wcdcom- 
ings 

As Po wu'. beard to give where Venice 
rose 

Hailed from aloft tbosc‘ Heirsof truth divine 

Who near his fountains sought obscure re- 
}M»se, 

Yet came preparcal as glorious lights to 
shine, 

Should that be needed for their sacred 
Charge ; 

Blest IVisoners They, whose spirits were at 
largr* ! 

XIV 

WAI.DENSES 
1821. 1822 

Tn<).SE had givcm earliest notice, as the 
lark 

Springs from the ground the morn to grat- 
iilate ; 

Or rather rose the day to antedate, 

By striking out a solitary spark. 
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When all the world with midnight gloom 
was dark. — 

Then followed the Waldensian bands, whom 
Hate 

In vain endeavours to exterminate, 

Whom Obloquy pursues with hideous 
bark: 

But they desist not; — and tlie sacred fire. 
Rekindled thus, from dens and savage 
woods 

Moves, handed on witli ncver-ecasing care, 
Through courts, through eainj)S, oVr limit- 
ary fi(»ods; 

Nor lacks this scji-girt Isb‘ a timtdy share 
Of the new Flame, not sufft*red to expire. 

XV 

ARCIlBlSHOi* CHlCHF.r.Y TO IIKNRV V 
1<S2I. tS22 

** W HAT beast in wildiu iu'ss or cultm'cd 
field 

The lively beauty of the leopard sliows ? 
Wliat flower in mea(low-gn)iuid <»r garden 
grows 

That to the towering HIn doth not yield ? 
Let both meet only <m thy royal siiield ! 

Oo forth, great King ! claim ^^}lat thy 
birtli b(‘stows; 

Conquer the (iallie lil\ v\}iieh thy foes 
Dare to usurp;— -thou hast a sword to 
>vield, 

And Heaven will crown the right.” — 'Fhe 
mitred Sire 

Thus spake — and lo ! a Fleet, for (laid 
aildrt'si, 

Ploughs her bold course across the wonder- 
ing seas; 

For, sooth to say, ambition, in the breast 
Of youthful heroes, is no sulltui tire. 

But one that leaps to meet the fanning 
breeze. 

XVI 

WARS OF YORK AND LANCASTER 
1 B 21 . I<S 22 

'rilHS is the storm abated by the eraft 
Of a shrewd Counsellor, eager to protect 
The Chureli, wdiose pow'er hath recently 
been checked, 

Whose monstrous riches threatened. So 
the shaft 


Of victory mounts high, and blood is quaffed 
In fields that rival Cressy and Poictiers — 
Pride to be washed away by bitter tears ! 
For deep as Hell itself, the avenging draught 
Of civil slaughter. Yet, wliile temporal 
power 

Is by these shocks exhausted, spiritual 
truth 

Maintains the else endangered gift of life; 
Proceeds from infancy to lusty youth; 

And, under cover of this woeful strife, 
Gathers unblighted strength from hour to 
hour. 

XVH 

WICLIFFE 
1S21. 1S22 

Once more the C'hureh is seized with sud- 
den fear. 

And at luu* call is WielifTe disirdiumed: 

; Yea, his dry bones to ashes are consumed 
I And dung into the brook that travels near; 

Forthwith, that ancient Voice wdiicli Streams 
■ can h<‘ar 

Thus speaks (tliat Voi(*c‘ whieb walks ujx)n 
tlie w'ind, 

TliougJi seldom beard by busy human 
kind) --- 

“ As thou these ashes, little Brook! wilt bear 
Into the Avon, Avon to the tide 
' Of Severn, Severn to the narrow' seas. 

Into main Ocean they, thi.s deed accurst 
, All emblem yields to friends jind enemies 
I low' the bold Tt'aeber's Dootrxne, .sanctified 
By truth, shall s})read, throughout tlie 
w'urld dispersed.” 

Win 

C(H^Rl'P riox.s DF tup: IIIGHKR CLERGY 
lS2L 1S22 

Wok to you. Prelates ! rioting in ease 
And emnbrous w'ealth -the shame of your 
estate; 

You, on whose progress dazzling trains 
aw ait 

Of }>ompous hors('s; w lunn vain titles please; 
Who will he served by others on their 
knees, 

Yet will yourselves to God no service pay; 
Pastors wiio neither take nor point the 
way 

To IleuA'cn; for, either lost in vanities 
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Ye hiive no skill to teac^h, or if ye know 
And speak the word ” Alas I of fear- 

ful things 

’Tis the most fearful when the people’s 
eye 

Abuse hath cleared from vain imagiuingN; 
And taught the general voice to prophesy 
Of Justice arnuicl, and Pride to he laid low. 


XIX 

ABUSK OF monastic TOWER 
jS2l. 1^22 

Ani> what is Penaiu'e with her knotted 
thong; 

Mortification with the shirt of hair. 

Wan cheek, and knees iudiirated with 
jirayer, 

Vigils, and fastings lagorous as h»ng; 

If cloistered Avari('(‘ scniph* not to wrong 

The pious, hiiinhle, useful Sca iihir, 

And roh the people oT his <lai]y <'are. 

Scorning that world whose hhndiu‘ss makes 
her str(jiig ? 

Inversion strange ! that, unto (hie wlio 
lives 

For self, and struggles witli liiniself alone. 

The amplest sliare of hoavi'iily favour 
gives; 

That to a Monk allots, both in the esteem 

Of Gcxl and man, jilaee higher than to 
him 

Who on the good of others builds his own ! 


XX 

MONASTIC VOLFPTUOrSNKSS 
1821. 1S22 

Yet more, — round many a Convent’s blaz- 
ing fire 

Unhallowed threads of rf*velry are spun; 

There Venus sits disguised lik<* a Nun, — 

While Bacchus, tdothcd in semblance of a 
Friar, 

Pours out his choicest beverage high and 
higher 

Sparkling, until it cannot choose* hut run 

Over the howl, whose silvtir lip hath won 

An instant kiss of masterful desire — 

To stay the precious waste. Through 
every brain 

The domination of the sprightly juice 


Spreads high conceits to madding Fan(;y 
dear, 

Till the arched roof, with resolute abuse 
Of its grave echoes, swells a choral strain, 
Whose votive hiirthen is — *‘OuR KING- 
nOM ’S ITKKK ! 


I XXI 

I 

I DLSSOirnoN OF THX". MONASTERIES 

I 1821. 1822 

I Turk \ts conn* wliicli no submission may 
j ashiiage. 

No sacrihi't* avert, no power dispute; 
j J’ht“ tapers shall hi* tpieiielicd, the belfries 
j unite. 

, .Vnd, ’mid tlu*ir choirs uiiroofi^d by selfish 
rage, 

! The warbling wren shall find a leafy cage; 

I 'File gadding braniMe hang luu* purple fruit; 

' And the gTCiUi li/ard and the gilded newt 
Lead nninolested li\i‘s, and die of age. 

The owl (vf evening ami tlie woodland fox 
For tlieii ahodi- th(‘ slirines of Waltham 
( lioose’ 

1 Proud ( Ilasronhuiy ean no more r(*fnsc 
'I'o stoop her In'ad liefon* these desperate 
slioeks - 

Sh(‘ whose liigli pomp(lispla4'ed,as storytells, 
Arimathcan Joscjili’s wattled cells. 

XXII 

I HE SAME >FBJECT 
1S21. 1S22 

j The lov ely N un ( submissive, hut more meek 
j T’hrougli saintly habit than from effort due 
I To unrt hmting mandates that pursue 
' With lapial w rath the stejis of strong and 
j weak) 

I (^oes forth unveiling timidly a cheek 
I Suffused witli hluslies of celestial hue, 

! While through tlio (’onvent’s gate to open 
view' 

Softly she glides, another home to seek. 
Not Iris, issuing from her cloudy shrine, 
An Ajiparition more divinely bright ! 

Not more attractive to the dazz/Jed sight 
I'hose watery glories, on the, stormy brine 
J*oured forth, while summer suns at dis- 
tance shine, 

And the gi'cen vales lie hushed in sober 
light ! 
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xxni 

CONTINUED 
1821. 1822 

Ykt many a Novice of the cloistral sliade, 
And many chaine<l by vows, with ea^er f^lee 
The warrant hail, exultinj; to be free; 

Like ships before whose keels, full long 
embayed 

In polar ice, juopitious winds liave made 
Unlooked-for outlet to an o])cn s(‘a, 

Their liquid world, for bold discovery, 

In all her quarters tempt ingl\ disjdayed ! 
Hope guides the young; hut wlicn the old 
must pass 

The threshold, whither sliall tliev turn to find 
The hospitality — the alms (alas! 

Alms may be necdtul) which that Honst* 
bestfjwed ? 

Can they, in faith and worship, train the 
mind 

To keep this new and ([u<‘stionabh‘ road ? 

XXIV 

> \I\T.s 
lcS2l. I<S22 

Yk, too, must fly l)(*for(‘ a <*hasing hand, 
Angels and Saints, in <‘\er\ hamlet 
mourned ! 

Ah! if the (»ld idolatry be spurned. 

Let not your radiant Sliajx's desert the Land: 
Her adoration was not your <lemaiid, 

The fond heart proffered it tlu' seiwih* 
heart; 

And therefore are ye summoned to depart, 
Michael, and thou, St. (letu-ge, whose ilam- 
ing brand 

The Dragon (juelled; and valiant Margaret 
Whose rival sword a like ()p]>oneut slew: 
And rapt Cecilia, seraph-haunted (^nt‘en 
Of harmony; and wau'ping ^lagdaleiie, 
Who in the penitential destu-t iiud 
Gales sweet as those that over Kden blew ! 

XXV 

THE VIRGIN 
1821. 1822 

Mother ! whose virgin bosom was uncrost 
With the least shades of thought to sin 
allied ; 
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I Wtunan ! above all women glorified, 

1 Oiir tainted nature’s solitary boast; 

Piu'er than foam on ceaitral ocean tost; 
Brighter than eastern skies at daybreak 
strewn 

With fancied roses, than the unblemished 
moon 

Before Inu* wane begins on heaven’s blue 
coast; 

Thy Image falL to earth. Yet some, 1 
ween, 

Not imforgiv(!n tlui sujqdiant knee might 
i bend, 

As to a visibh* IVnver, in which did blend 
All that was mixed and retauiciled in Thee 
Of mother’s lt>ve w ith maiden jnirity, 

Of high with low, c(dt‘stial with terrene ! 

XXV J 

APOLOGY 
1S21. 1822 

N(>t utterly unwoi-tliy to endure 
Was tln‘ su}>rcmacy of crafty Rome; 

I Age after age to tlic arch of (Tiristendom 
, Aerial ki'vsbuie haiightilv secure; 

' Supremacy from lL*avcii transmitted pure, 
! As many hold; and, tljerefore, to the toiid) 
I Pass, some through th‘t‘ - - and hy t he scaffold 
I sonic - 

j Inke Naintly Kihlun*, and unbending More. 

I “ Lightly for both the bosom’s lord did sit 
Upon his throne;” uiisoftened, undis- 
j mayed 

. By might that mingled witli the tragic scene 
I Of ])ity or fear: and More’s gay genius 
' jdayed 

With the motVensive sword of native wit, 
Than the bare axe more luminous and kt)en. 

i XXVll 

ni A ( d \ A T 1 \' E R EC; K ETS 
lS2l. 1822 

Deft* is the lamentation ! Not alone 
From Sages justly honoured by mankind; 
But from the ghostly ttmants of the wind. 
Demons and Spirits, main a dolorous groan 
Issues for that dominion overthroAvn: 

IVoud Tiber grieves, and far-off Ganges, 
blind 

As bis own worshippers: and Nile, reclined 
Upon his monstrous urn, the farewell moan 
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Renews. Through every forest, cave, and 
den, 

Where frauds were hatched of old, hath 
sorrow past — 

Hangs o’er the Arabian I’rophet’s native 
Waste, 

Where once his airy helpers schemed and 
planned 

’Mid spectral lakes beinocking thirsty men. 
And stalking pillars built of tiery sand. 

XXV 1 11 

REFLECTIONS 
1821. 1822 

Grant, that by this iiiLsparing huiTicaiie 
Green leaves with yellow mixed are torn 
away, 

And goodly fruitage with the mother 
spray; 

’T were madness — wished we, therefore, to 
detain, 

With hands stretched forth in mollitied dis- 
dain, 

The “ trumpery ” that asc(‘nd.s in bare dis- 
play — ' 

Bulls, pardons, relics, cowls black, white, 
and grey — 

Upwhirled, and flying o’er the ethereal plain 
Fast bound for Limbo Lake. And yet not 
choice 

But habit rules the unrefiecting herd, 

And airy bonds are hard(‘st to disown; 
Hence, with the spiritual sovereignty trans- 
ferred 

Unto itself, the Crown assumes a voice 
Of reckless mastery, hith<*rto unknown. 

XXIX 

TRANSLATION OF THE IHBLK 
1821. [822 

But, to outweigli all harm, the sacred Book, 
In dusty sequestration wrapt too long, 
Assumes the accents of our native tongue; 
And he who guides the plough, or wields 
the crook, 

With understanding spirit now may look 
Upon her records, listen to her song, 

And sift lier laws — much wondering that 
the wrong, 

Which Faith has sufFered, Heaven could 
calmly brook. 


Transcendent boon ! noblest that earthly 
King 

Ever bestowed to equalize and bless 
Under the weight of mortal wretchedness ! 
But passions spread like plagues, and thou- 
sands wild 

With bigotry shall tread the OfPering 
Beneath their feet, detested and defiled. 

XXX 

THE POINT AT ISSUE 
1821. 1827 

For what contend the wise ? — for nothing 
less 

Than that the Soul, freed from the bonds of 
Sense, 

And to her God icstorcd by evidence 
Of things not seen, drawn forth from their 
recess, 

Root there, and not in forms, her holi- 
ness; — 

For Faith, wliieli to the Patriarchs did dis- 
pense 

Sure guidance, ere a ceremonial fence 
Was needful round men thirsting to trans- 
^ gress; — 

For Faith, inor(‘ perfeet still, with which the 
J jord 

Of all, him.self a Sjnrit, in tlie youth 
Of Christian aspiration, deigned to fill 
The L'lnples of their hearts who, with his 
word 

Informed, wen* n^solute to do his will, 

And worship him in spirit and in truth. 

XXXI 

EDWARD VI 
1821. 1822 

“ SwEKT is tin* holiness of Youth ” — so felt 
Time-honoured Chaucer speaking tliroiigh 
tliat Lay 

By which tin* Pi ioress beguiled the way, 
And iiiaiiy a Pilgrim's rugged heart did 
melt. 

Hadst thou, loved Bard ! whose spirit often 
d wedt 

In the clear land of vision, but foreseen 
King, child, and seraph, blended in the mien 
Of pious Edward kneeling as he knelt 
In meek and simple infancy, what joy 
For imiversal Christendom had thrilled 
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Thy heart ! what hopes inspired thy genius, 
skilled 

(O great Precursor, genuine morning Star) 
The lucid shafts of reason to employ. 
Piercing the Papal darkness from afar ! 

xxxn 

EDWARD SIGNING THE WARRANT FOR 
THE EXECUTION OF JOAN OK KENT 

1S21. 1822 

Thk tears of man in various nieastire gush 
From various sources; gently ()V(U‘tlow 
From blissful transport some — from clefts 
of woe 

Some with ungovernable impulse* rush; 

And some, coi'val with the earliest l)lush 
Of infant passion, scarcely dare to show 
Their pearly lustre — coming but to go; 
And some break forth wlien others’ sorrows 
crush 

The sympathising heart. Nor these, nor yet 
The noblest drops to admiration known. 

To gratitude, to injuries forgiven — 

Claim Heaven’s regard like waters that have 
wet 

The innocent eyes of 3u)uthful Monarclis 
driven 

To pen the mandates nature doth disown. 
XXXIll 

REVIVAL OF POFERV 
T.S2I. 1827 

The saintly Youth has ceased to rule, dis- 
crowned 

By unrelenting Death. O Peojde keen 
For change, to whom the new looks always 
green ! 

Rejoicing did they cast upon the groimd 
Their Hods of wood and stone; and, at the 
sound 

Of eoimter-proelamation, now art* seen 
(Proud triumph is it for a s\il]<*n Queen !) 
Lifting them u]), the worship to confoiuid 
Of the Most High. Again do they invoke 
The Creature, to the Creature glory give; 
Again with frankincense the altars smoke 
Lute those the Heathen served; and mass 
is simg; 

And prayer, man’s rational prerogative, 
Runs through blmd channels of an unknown 
tongue. 


XXXIV 

LATIMER AND RIDLEY 
1821. 1827 

How fast the Marian death-list is unrolled ! 
Sec Latimer and Ridley in the might 
Of Faith stand coupled for a common flight ! 
One (like those proj)hets whom God sent of 
old) 

Transfigured, from this kindling hath fore- 
told 

A torch of inextinguishable light; 

The Other gains a ('oiifideiice as bold; 

And thus they foil th(‘ir enemy’s despite. 
The p(‘jial instruments, tlie shows of (‘rime, 
Are glorilied while this once-mitred pair 
Of saintly F'ritMids the “ murtherer’s chain 
])artake. 

Corded, and burning at the social stake: ” 
Fiarth never witnessed object more sublime 
In constancy, in fellowship more fair ! 

XXXV 

CKANMER 
1821. 1822 

Ot'TSTRFTrniNG tlamcward his upbraided 
hand 

(O God of mercy, may no earthly Seat 
Of judgment such j)re sumptuous doom re- 
peat !) 

Amid tin* shuddering throng doth Cranmer 
stand ; 

Firm as the stake to wliieh with iron band 
His frame is tied; firm from the naked feet 
To the ban* head. T'he victory i.s complete; 
Tlie shrouded Body to the SouFs command 
Answers with more than Indian fortitude, 
Through all her nerves with finer sense en- 
dued, 

Till breath departs in blissful aspiration: 
Then, ’mid the ghastly ruins of the fire, 
Behold the unalterable heart entire, 
Kniblem of faith untouched, miraculous 
attestation ! 

XXXV I 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE TROUBLES OF 
THE REFORMATION 

1S21. 1822 

Aid, glorious Martyrs, from your fields of 
light. 

Our mortal ken ! Inspire a perfect trust 
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(While we look round) that Heaven’s de- 
crees are just: 

Which few can hold committed to a figlit 
Tluit shows, ev’n on its better side, the might 
Of proud Self-will, Raj)aeity, and Lusi, 
’Mid clouds eiiveloi)ed of pi.)lemic dust. 
Which showers of blood seem rather to incite 
Than to allay. Anathemas are hurled 
From botli sides; veteran thuiulers (the 
brute test 

Of truth) are met by fulminatioiis new — 
Tartarean fiagsare caught at, ainl unfurled — 
Friends strike at friends — the Hying shall 
pursue — 

And Victory sickens, ignorant where to rest! 

xxxvii 

ENGLISH REFORMERS IN EXILE 
1821. I<S22 

Scattering, like birds (*scaped tlie fowler's 
net, 

Some seek with timely tliglit a foreign 
strand ; 

Most happy, re-jissemblcd in a land 
By daiuitle.ss Luther freed, could they forget 
Their Country’s woes. Hut scarcely have 
tliey met, 

Partners in faith, and brothcr> in distress, 
Free to pour forth their common thankful- 
ness. 

Ere ho})e declines: — their union is beset 
With s|)eculative notions lashlv sown, 
Whence thickly-.sprouting grow th of poison- 
ous weeds; 

Their forms are broken staves; their j)as- 
sions, steeds 

That master them. How' enviably blest 
Is he who can, by hcl]i of grace, entlirone 
The peace of God wdtliin his single breast ! 

XXXVIII 
ELIZABETH 
1821. 1822 

Hail, Virgin Queen ! o’er many an envious 
bar 

Triumphant, snatched from many a 
treacherous wile ! 

All hail, sage Lady, w'hom a grateful Isle 
Hath blest, respiring from that dismal war 
Stilled by thy voice ! Hut (juickly from 
afar 


Defiance breathes with more malignant aim; 
And alien storms with home-bred ferments 
claim 

Portentous fellowrship. Her silver car. 

By sleepless prudence ruled, glides slowly 
on; 

Unhurt by violence, from menaced taint 
Emerging pure, and seemingly more bright: 
All ! w herefore yields it to a foul constraint 
Black as tlie clouds its beams dispersed, 
while shone, 

By men and angels blest, the glorious light ? 
XXXIX 

EMI N E N T K E I* R M E R .s 
I.S21. 1822 

Mfttiinks Unit 1 could trip o’er heaviest 
soil. 

Light as a hno\ant hark from W’ave to wave, 
Were mine the trusty staff that Jkw'KL gave 
To youtliful Hook Mi, in familiar style 
I'ln* gift exalting, ainl witli playful smile: 
For thus e<jui}>{H‘<l. and bearing on his head 
d'lie Uonor'h fariwvell hli'Ssing, can lie dread 
Tempest, or leng-th of way, or weight of 
foil? - 

Mon* sweet tlnin odours caught hy him w'ho 
sails 

Xt‘ar s]»i('V shores of Arahy the blest, 

A thou>and times mon* ex(|uisitely sw’eet, 
'I'he fn'iglii of holv feeling which we meet. 
In thoughtful moments, wafted liy the gales 
From Ihdds w here good men walk, or bowers 
w'li(‘rein thc*y rest. 

XI. 

THE SAME 
1821. I.S22 

Holy and heavenly Sjiints as they are, 
Sjxitless in lilV, and elo(|uent as w'ise, 

With what entiie afV<*etion do they jirize 
Their (’hureh reformed ! labouring with 
earnest eare 

To baffle all that may her strength impair; 
That ('hureh, the un}M‘rverted Gos])cl’s seat; 
In their aftlictions a divine retreat; 

Source of their liveliest hope, and tenderest 
prayer ! — 

The truth exploring witli an ecpial mind, 

In doctrine and communion they have 
sought 
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Firmly between the two extremes to steer; 
But theirs the wise man’s ordinary lot — 

To trace right courses for the stubborn 
blind, 

And prophesy to ears that will not hear. 

XLl 

DISTK XC'J’IONS 
lS2r. I<S22 

Men, wdio have eeased to leverence, soon 
defy, 

Their forefathers; lo ! sects art* formed, 
and split 

With morbid restlessnos^ ; — tlie ecstatic fit i 
Spreads wide; though spetial mysteries 
multiply. 

The Saints must govern^ is their common cry ; 
And so tliey lal)our, deeming'- Holy Writ 
Disgraced by aught that s('cm^ content to I 
sit 

Beneath the roof <»f settled Modesty. 

Tlu* llomanist exults; fr(*sh hopt* he draws 
From the cimfuvsion, craftily in<‘i<es 
'rhe overwe(‘mng, personates tht* mad -- 
To heap disgust uj)on (he ^^or(hicr (’ausc: 
Totters the Throne; tlu* new-born Church 
is sad, 

For t‘very wave against her peace miites. 


XLIII 

ILLUSTRATION 

TIIK JUNC;-FKAU AND THE FALL OF 
'I HE RHINE NEAR SCIIAFFH AUSEN 

1821. 1822 

The Virgin jMountaiii, wearing like a Queen 
A brilliant crown of everlasting snow, 
Sheds ruin from her sides; and men below 
I Woiubn* tliat auglit of aspect so serene 
Can link with (h*solation. Smooth and 
green, 

And seeming, at a little distance, slow, 

The waters of tlie Kliiiu*; but on they' go 
Fretting and whitening, k<*<*ner and more 
ke<‘n; 

'Pill madness s<‘i/cs on the whole wide Flood, 
'I'urned to a fearful 'i’bing whose nostrils 
brt*atlu‘ 

Blasts of teinp(‘stuous smoke — wherewith 
he ti-ies 

To hi(h‘ liimself, but only magnities; 
uViid doth in more conspicuous torment 
writlic, 

Deafening the region in his ireful uiootl. 
XLIV 

TKDUHLK.s OF C1I\KLES THE FIR.ST 


XIJl I 

(it NFOW DLR l-I or I 

1S21. 1S22 I 

Fear hath a hundred e\es that all agree j 

To plague her beating hearl ; and then* is 1 
one I 

(Ntu* i<lle?.t tliat !) w’hich bold*, conimunion I 
With things that w'en* not, xct w'ere in* ant j 
to be. 

Agba.st within its gloomy eavity 
That eye (w'hieh sees as if fulfilled and done 
Crimes that might stop the motion of the 
sun) 

Beholds the horrible eatastrophe 
Of an assembled Senatt* unredeenuHl 
From subterraneous Treason’s darkling 
power: 

Merciless act of sorrow' infinite ! 

Worse than the product of that dismal night, 
When gushing, copious as a thunder-shower, 
The blood of Huguenots through J^iris 
streamed. 


1S21. 1822 

Kvfx such the contrast tliat, where’er we 
movi*, 

To (hi* mind’s (‘ve Religion doth present; 

Now with her owui deej) (piietness con- 
t(‘iit; 

'I'lieu, likt* the mountain, thundering from 
ab»)Vi‘ 

Against the aiu*icnt pine-trees of the grove 

And the LaiuFs huud)lest comforts. Now 
her mood 

Recalls the transformation of the flood, 

Whose rage tlu* gentle skies in vain re- 
prove; 

Eartli <*amu>t check. (1 terrible excess 

Of headstrong will ! (\‘in this be Piety' ? 

No - - some fierce Maniac bath usiirjyed her 
name; 

And scourges Kngland struggling to be 
free: 

Her peace deslroyt‘d ! her hopes a wilder- 
ness ! 

Her blessings cursed — her glory turned to 
shame ! 
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XLV 
LAUD 
1821. 1822 

Prejudged by foes determined not to spare, 
An old weak Man for vengeance thrown 
aside, 

Laud, “ in the painful art of dying ” tried, 
(Like a poor bird entangled in a snare 
Whose heart still flutters, though his wings 
forbear 

To stir in useless struggle) hath relied 
On hope that conscious innoeenee suj>- 
plied, 

And in his pi-ison breathes celestial air. 
Why tarries then thy chariot ? Wherefore 
stay. 

O Death ! the ensanguined yet triumphant 
wheels, 

Which thou prepar’st, full often, t«» eon- 

(What time a State with madding faction 
reels) 

The Saint or Patriot to the world tliat 
heals 

All wounds, all perturbations <loth albiy ? 

XtA'T 

AFFLICTIONS OF ENGLAND 
1821. 1822 

Harp ! eoukPst thou venture, on thy bold- 
est string, 

The faintest note to echo which the blast 
Caught from the hand of Mos(*s as it passed 
O’er Sinai’s top, or from the Slicpherd 
king, 

Early awake, by Siloa’s brook, to sing 
Of dread Jehovah; then, should wood and 
waste 

Hear also of that name, and mercy cast 
Off to the niounlains, like a covering 
Of which the Lord was weary. W(;ep, oh ! 
weep, 

Weep with the good, beholding King and 
Priest 

Despised by that stem God to whom they 
raise 

Their suppliant hands; but holy is the 
feast 

He keepeth; like the firmament his ways: 
His statutes like the chambers of the 
deep. 


PART III 

FROM THE RESTORATION TO THE 
PRESENT TIMES 

1821. 1822 

When I came to this parl^ of the series I had 
the dream described in this Sonnet. The figure 
was tluit of my daughter, and the whole passed 
exactly as here represented. The Sonnet was 
e<)mposecl on the middle road leading from 
Grasmere t,o Amhleside : it w'as begun as 1 left 
the last house of the vale, and finished, word 
for word as it now stands, before I came in 
view of Uydal. 1 wish 1 could say the same of 
the fiv»‘ or six hundred I have written : most 
of them were frcipiently retouched in the course 
of composition, and. not a few, laboriously. 

I li:i\e onl\ furtlier to observe that the in- 
tended Uliurch which prompted these Sonnets 
was erected 011 ('oleort.on Moor towarfls the 
centre of a very ]>opulous parish between three 
jind four miles from Ashbs -de-la-Zotich, on the 
road t<» Loughborough, and has proved, 1 be- 
lieve, a great, heindit to the neighbourhood. 

I 

1 8AN\ the figur<‘ of a lov(*ly Maid 
S(‘atcd alone beneath 51 darksome tree, 
Whose foiidly-ovcrhaiigiiig canopy 
S(‘tofV her briglituess with a phrasing shade. 
No Spirit was she; that iny heart betrayed, 
For site was oti(‘ I loved exceedingly; 

Hut while 1 ga/cd in tender reverie 
(Or was it shs'p that with iny Fancy 
pla\ (*(1 ?) 

The bright corporeal presence — form and 
face - - 

Remaining still distinct grew thin aiul rare, 
Like sunny mist ; — at length the golden hair, 
Shape, limbs, and heavenly features, keejv 
ing puce 

Each with thc‘ other in a lingering race 
Of dissolution, melted into air. 

II 

PATRIOTIC SYMPATHIES 
1821. 1822 

Last night, without a voice, that Vision spake 
Fear to iny Soul, and sadness which might 
siicm 

Wholly dissevered from our present theme; 
Yet, my beloved (hmntry ! I partake 
Of kindred agitations for thy sake; 
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Thou, too, dost visit oft my midnight dream ; 
Thy glory meets me with the earliest beam 
Of light, which tells that Morning is awake. 
If aught impair thy beauty or destroy, 

Or but forebode destruction, I deplore 
With filial love the sad vicissitude; 

If thou hast fallen, and l ighteous Heaven 
restore 

The prostrate, then my spring-time is re- 
newed, 

And sorrow bartered for exceeding joy. 

III 

CHAKLKS THE bKCONI) 

1S21. KS22 

Who comes — with rajiture grcet(‘d, and 
caressed 

With frantic love — his kingdom to ri'gain ? 
Him Virtue’s Nurse, Adversity, in vain 
Received, and fost(‘rcd in her iron lireast: 
For all she taught of hardiest and of best. 
Or would hav(‘ taught, by diseii>line of pain 
And long j>rivatioii, now dissolves amain, 
Or is remembered only lo give zest 
'fo wantonness. — .\way, ('ircean revels ! 
Hut for what gain ? if Knglainl soon must 
sink 

Into a gulf which all distiindion levids — 
'riiat bigotry may swallow the good name. 
And, with that draught, the life-blood: 
misery, shaim*, 

Hy Roots loathed; from which Historians 
shrink ! 

IV 

L AT rn n ) 1 X A K lA M SM 
1S21. 1S22 

Yet Truth is keenly sought for, and the 
wind 

Charged with rich words poured out in 
thought’s defeiua*; 

Whether the Chnreli ins}»ire that elo(jnence, 
Or a Platonic Piety eoiilined 
To the sole temph* of tlie inward mind; 
And One there is who builds immortal lays. 
Though doomed to tread in solitary ways. 
Darkness before and danger’s voice behind; 
Yet not alone, nor helpless to repel 
Sad thoughts; for from above the starry 
sphere 

Come secrets, whispered nightly to his ear; 
And the pure spirit of celestial light 


Shines through his soul — “ that he may see 
and tell 

Of things invisible to mortal sight.” 

V 

VVALTON'.S BOOK OF LIVES 
1821. 1822 

'riiERK are no colours in the fairest sky 
So fair as these. The feather, whence the 
])en 

Wiia shajied that traced the lives of these 
good men, 

Dro]»pcd from an Angel’s wing. With 
moistened eye 

We rt'ad of taith and purest charity 
In Statt^.Ninan, Pri(‘st, and hnnible Citizen: 
Oh could we cojw thf'ir mild virtuc.s, then 
What joy to live, what blessedness to die ! 
Methinks their very names shine still and 
hrigdit ; 

Apart — like glow-worms on a summer 
night ; 

Or huK'ly tapm*s when from far they fling 
A guiding ray ; or seen — like stars on high, 
Satellit(*s burning in a lucid ring 
Aroimd meek \S"alton’s heav^enly memory. 

VT 

CLERIEAL INTEGRITY 
1 82 1. 1822 

Nok shall the clernal roll of praise reject 
Those Fnconforming; w'hoin one rigorous 
day 

Drives from their Cures, a voluntary prey 
To poverty, and grief, and disrespect. 

And somt‘ to want — as if by tennx\sts 
wrecked 

On a wild coast — bow destitute ! did They 
Feel not that Conscience never can be- 
tray. 

That ]»eaci* of mind is Virtue’s sure effect. 
Tlu'ir altars they forego, tlieii* homes they 
quit, 

Fields which they love, and paths they 
daily trod, 

And cast tlu^ future upon Providence; 

As men the dictate of whose inward sense 
Outweighs the world; whom self-deceiving 
wit 

Lures not from what they deem the cause 
of God. 
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VII 

PERSECUTION OF THE SCOTTISH 
COVENANTERS 

1821. 1827 

When Alpiiie Vales threw forth a suppliant 

The Majesty of England interposed 
And the sword stopped; the bleeding 
woimds were closed; 

And Faith preserved her ancient purity. 

How little boots that ju‘eet‘(h‘nt of good, j 
Scorned or forgotten, Thou eanst testify, j 
For England’s shame, () Sister Eealm ! i 
from wood, | 

Mountain, and moor, and crowded street, j 
where lie | 

The headless martvj-s of the ('oveuant, 

Slain by Compatriot-prote.^tants that draw 
From councils senseless as intolerant 
Their warrant. Bodies fall bv ild sword- 
law ; 

But who would force the Soul, tilts with a | 
straw j 

Against a Champion eased in adamant. j 

1 

VIII 

ACQUIT'J'AL OF THE lIIMUlPS 
1821, 1<S22 

A VOICE, from l()ng-ex])ecting thousands sent, 
Shatters the air, and troubh's tower and 
spire ; 

For Justice hath absolved the innocent, 

And Tyranny is balk(;d of her desire*: ‘ 

Up, down, the bu.sy Thames — rapid as tire I 
Coursing a train of gunpowder — it went, j 
And tran8]K)rt finds in ev(‘iy street a \ent, \ 
Till the whole City rings like one \ast<|uire. I 
The Fathers urge the iVople to be still, 
AVithoutstrotclnid hands and e.irnest speech 
— in vain ! 

Yea, many, haply Avont t<j eiit<‘rtain 
Small reverence for the mitre’s offices. 

And to Religion’s self no friemlly will, 

A Prelate’s blessing ask on bended knees. 

IX 

WILLIAM THE THIRD 
1821. 1822 

Calm as an under-current, strong to draw 
Millions of waves into itself, and run, 


From sea to sea, impervious to the sun 
And ploughing storm, the spirit of Nassau 
Swerves not, (how blest if by religious awe 
Swayed, and thereby enabled to contend 
Witii the wide world’s commotions) from 
its end 

Swerves not — diverted by a casual law. 
Had mortal action e’er a nobler seoj>e ? 

The Hero comes to liberate, not defy; 

And, while he marches on with stedfast 

hojK*, 

(^oiH|ucr<)r helovt^d ! expected anxiously ! 
’Flic vacillating Bondman of the Pope 
Slirinks from the verdict of his stedfast 
eye. 


(HiLIGATIOX.s OF CIVIL I'O RELIGIOUS 
LIRERTV 

1S21. 1822 

UNCHtATEFFL Coiiuti v, if tliou c’ei* forget 
The son^ w ho for thy civil rights have hied ! 
How, lik<* a Koman, Sidney bowed his 
heail, 

And Huhscl’s milder blood the scaffold w^et; 
But tlie^c bad fallen for ])rolitles8 regret 
Had not fhy boh Church her elmmi>ions 
bred, 

And elaims from otluu* worlds inspirittid 
The star of Liberly to risi*. Nor yet 
((irave tbi> within th\ heart !) if spiritual 
tliingh 

Be lo^t, tlirough apatin , or si*orn, or fear, 
Shalt tliou tli\ humbhu’ fraucliises support, 
However hardlv won or jusU\ dear: 

What came from heaven to heaven by 
nature clings, 

And, if dissevered thence, its course is 
short. 


XI 

.^ACHEVEREl. 

T<S2I. 1827 

A sui>i>EN eonlliet rises from the swell 
Of a proud slavery met by tenets strained 
In Liberty’s behalL Fears, true or feigned, 
Spread tlirough all ranks; and lo ! the 
Sentinel 

Who loudest lang his pulpit ’larum bell, 
Stands at the Bar, absolved by female eyes 
Mingling their glances with grave flatteries 
Lavished on Jlim — that England may 
rebel 
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Against her ancient virtue. High and 
Low, 

Watchwords of Party, on all tongues are 
rife ; 

As if a Church, though sprung from heaven, 
must owe 

To opposites and fierce extn'ines lier life, — 
Not to the golden mean, and quiet fiow 
Of truths that soften hatred, temper strife. 

XII 

1S21. 1827 

Down a swift Stremn, thus far, a bold 
design 

Have we pursued, witli livclitu* stir of heart 
Than his who sees, home forward by the I 
Rhine, | 

The living landscapes greet him, and d<*- | 
part ; 1 

Sees s}>ircs fast sinking — up again to start ! ' 
And strives the towers to numl>er, that ; 

recline 1 

OVr tlie dark stt‘(‘ps, or on the horizon 1 
line ' 

Striding with shatttu'cd crests his eye > 
athwart, j 

So have we hurried on with troubled plea- 1 
sure: j 

Henceforth, as on the bosom of a stream j 
Tliat slackens, and spreads wide a watery 
gleam, 

We, nothing loth a lingering course to 
measure, 

May gath(‘r up our thoughts, and mark at 
leisure 

How widely spread tlu^ interests of our 
theme. 

XIII 

ASTKCTS OK CIlKlSriANlTV IN 
AMKKK'A 

1. TH?: TMLGRIM FATHERS 

1842. 1845 i 

j 

Well worthy to be magnified are they 
Who, with sad hearts, of friends and 
country took 

A last farewell, their loved abodes forsook, 
And hallowed groniul in wdiich their fathers 
lay; 

Then to the new-found World explored 
their way, 


That so a Chui*ch, unforced, uncalled to 
brook 

Ritual restraints, within some sheltering 
nook 

Her Lord might worship and his word obey 
In freedom. Men they were who could not 
bend ; 

Blest Pilgrims, surely, as they took for 
guide 

A will by sovereign Conscience sanctified; 
Blest w'liilc their Sjnrits from the woods 
ascend 

Along a Galaxy that know^s no end, 

But in His glory who for Simiers died. 

xiv^ 

II CONTINUED 
1S42. 1S45 

From Rite and Ordinance abused they fled 
'I'o Wilds where both were utterly unknown; 
But not to them had Providence foreshown 
What benefits are missed, w hat evils bred, 
In worsliip neither raised nor limited 
Save by Self-will. Lo ! from that distant 
shore, 

For Rite and Ordinance, Piety is led 
Back to the Land those Pilgrims left of 
yore. 

Led by lu‘r own free choice. So Truth 
and Love 

By Couscitmee governed do their steps re- 
trace. — 

Fathers ! your Virtues, such the power of 
grace. 

Their s])irit, in your (Tiildreii, thus approve. 
Traiiscmideiit i)ver time, unbound by place, 
Concord and Cbai'ity in circles move. 

XV 

III. CONCT.UDED. — AMERICAN 
EITSCOPACV 

1 84 3. 1845 

1'atriots informed w ith Apostolic light 
Were they, who, when their Country had 
been freed, 

Bowing with reverence to the ancient creed, 
Fixed on the frame of England’s Church 
their sight. 

And strove in filial love to reunite 
Whiit force had severed. Thence they 
fetched the seed 
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Of Christian unity, and won a meed 
Of praise from Heaven. To Thee, O 
saintly White, 

Patriarch of a wide-spreading family, 
Remotest lands and unborn times shall turn, 
Whether they would restore or build — to 
Tliee, 

As one who rightly taught how zeal should 
burn, 

As one who drew from out Faith's holiest 
iu*n 

The purest stream of patient Energy. 

XVI 

1821. 1845 

Bishops and Priests, blessed are ye, if deep 
(As yours above all ofbces is liigh), 

Deep in your hearts the st‘iise of duty lit*; 
Charged as ye are by Christ to feed and 
keep 

From wolves your portion of Ids chostm 
sheep : 

Labouring as ever in your Master's sight. 
Making your hardest task your best de- 
light, 

What perfect glory ye in Heaven shall 
reap ! — 

But, in the solemn Office which ye sought 
And undertook preniouislied, if unsound 
Yoiu* practice prove, faithli‘ss though hut in 
thought, 

Bishops and Priests, think what a gulf prt>- 
found 

Awaits you then, if they were rightly taught 
Who framed the Ordiiianee by your lives 
disowned ! 


PLACES OF WORSHIP 
i<S2r. 1822 

As star that shines dependent upon star 

Is to the sky while we look up and love; 

As to the deep fair ships whicli though they 
move 

Seem fixed, to eyes that watcli them from 
afar; 

As to the sandy desert fountains are. 

With palm-gloves shaded at wide inter- 
vals. 

Whose fruit around the sun-bumt Native 
falls. 


Of roving tired or desultory war — 

Such to this British Isle her Christian 
Fanes, 

Each linked to each for kindred services; 
Her Spires, her Steeple-towers with glitter- 
ing vanes 

Far-kenned, her Chapels lurking among 
trees, 

Where a few villagers on bended knees 
Find solace which a busy world disdains, 

XVI IT 

PAST(HiAL CHARACTER 
1821. 1822 

A GKNiAi. hearth, a hospitable board. 

And a relined rustieity, belong 
To the neat mansion, where, his lioek among. 
The learned Pastor dwells, their watchful 
Lord. 

Though meek ami patient as a sheathed 
sword ; 

j Though pri(h*'s least lurking thought appear 
j a wrong 

To human kind; thougli peace be on his 
I tongiu*, 

I CientleiK'ss in his heart — can earth afford 
j Such genuine stat(*, pre-eminence so free, 

I As \%hen, afTay(*<l in C'lirist's authority, 

1 He from tin* ])ulj)il lifts his awful hand; 
Ck)iijures, imploi'es, and labours all he 
can 

For re-suhjeeling to divine command 
The stubborn spirit of rebellious man ? 

XIX 

'iHK liturgy 
1821. 1822 

Yks, if tlie intfuisities of hope and fear 
Attract us still, and passionate exercise 
Of lofty thouglits, the way before us lies 
Distinct with signs, through which in set 
ear(‘er, 

As through a zodiac, moves the ritual 
^ year 

Of England’s Church; stupendous mys- 
teri(*H ! 

Which whoso travels in her bosom eyes, 

As lie approaches them, with solemn 
cheer. 

UiKin that cii’ch^ traced from sacred story 
We only dare to east a transient glance. 
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Trusting in hope that Others may ad- 
vance 

Witli mind intent ujK)n the King of Glory, 
From his mild advent till his countenance 
Shall dissipate the seas and mountains 
hoary. 

XX 

BAPTISM 
1821. 1827 

Dkar 1)0 the (^luirch, that, watcliing o’er 
the needs 

Of Iiifiinoy, provides a timely shower 
Whose virtue changes to a Christian Flower 
A Growth from sinful Natur(‘’s b4‘d of i 
weeds ! - j 

Fitliest beneath the sacred roof proceeds j 

The ministration; vvlillc parental Love | 

Looks on, and (irac'e tlescendeth from | 
above 

As the high service pledges now, now ' 
])leads. 

Therts should vain thoughts outsi)ri‘ad their 
wings and iiy I 

1\) meet the coming hours of festal mirth, | 
Tlie tombs — whicli hear and answer tliat .■ 
brief <*rv, . 

The Infant’s notice of his second birth — | 

H(*eall the wandering Soul to sym[>athy | 

With what man hojx's from I leaven, yet 1 
fears from Earth. j 

XXT 

SPC)X.Sl)RS 

1821. 1S22 I 

Fatiikr! — to God himself we cannot give i 
A holier name ! then lightly do not bi*ar 
Loth names conjoined, but of thy spiritual I 
I'arc* ! 

Be duly mindful: .>.till more sensitive | 

Do Thou, in truth a second Mother, strive ! 

Against disheartening custom, that by Thee j 
Watcheil, and with love and j>ious industry ' 
'rended at need, the adopted I’lant may 
thrive 

For everlasting bloom, l^enign and ]nir(' 
This Ordinance, wdiether loss it woidd sup- 

. . i 

Prevent omission, help deficiency. 

Or seek to make assurance doubly sure. j 
Shame if the consecrated A\)w be found j 
An idle form, tlie Word an empty sound ! | 


XXII 

CATECHISING 
1821. 1832 

From Little down to Least, in due degree. 
Around tlie Pastor, each in new- wrought vest, 
Each with a vernal posy at his breast, 

We stood, a trembling, earnest Company ! 
With low soft murmur, like a distant bee, 
Some spake, by thought-perplexing fears 
betrayed ; 

And some a bold un(‘rring answer made: 
How buttered then thy anxious heart for me. 
Beloved Mother ! TJioii whose happy band 
Had hound the bowers I wore, with faithful 
tie: 

Sweet bowers ! at whose inaudible command 
Her coimtenanee, phantom-like, doth re-ap- 
pi'u r: 

< ) k)st too early for the freejuent tear, 

And ill requited by this heartfelt sigh ! 


xxiu 

CONFIRMAITON 
1S2I. 1827 

Thk Yoiing-ones gathered in from hill and 
dale. 

With holiday delight on every brow: 

’T is pa^seil away; far other thoughts pre- 
vail ; 

For they are taking the baptismal Vow 
Upon tlndr conseious selves; their own lips 
speak 

The solemn ^u oiuise. Strongest sinews fail, 
.\nd many a blooming, many a lovely, eheek 
Und<‘r tin* holy fear of God turns pale; 

M bile on each ]n‘ad his lawn-robed Servant 
lavs 

An apostolic band, and with prayer seals 
Tin* (hwenant. The ( Imnipotent will raise 
Their fec'hle Souls; and bear with his regrets, 
Who, b>oking round the fair assemblage, 
t ee Is 

That t*n' tlie Sun goes down their childhood 
sets. 


XXIV 

CON F I R M A ri ( ) N CONTI N U ED 
1 82 1. 1827 

1 SAW a Mother’s eye intensely bent 
I’ptui a Maiden trembling as she knelt; 
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la and for whom the pious Mother felt 
Things that we judge of by a light too 
faint: 

Tell, if ye may, some star-crowned Muse, 
or Saint ! 

Tell what rushed in, from what she w'as re- 
lieved — 

Then, when her Child the hallowing touch 
received. 

And such vibration through the Motlier 
w’^ent 

That tears burst forth amain. Did gleams 
a})pear ? 

Opened a vision of that hlissfid place 
Where dwells a Sister-child ? And was 
powder given 

Part of her lost One's glory back to trace 
Even to this Rile? For thus She kneh, 
and, ere 

The summer-leaf had faded, pas*%e{I to 
Heaven. 

XXV 

>a(:kame>;t 
1821. 1S27 

By chain yet stronger must tht* Noul he 
tied; 

One duty more, last stage of this asc^mt, 
Brings to thy footl, mvsterifuis Sacrament ! 
The Oif spring, haply, at tlu* Parent’s side; 
But not till Tht‘v, with all that do abide 
In He^iven, have lifteil up their hearts to 
laud 

And niagiiify the glorious name of Cod, 
Fountain of grace, whose Son for sinners 
died. 

Ye, who have duly weight'd the summons, 
pause 

Xo longer; ye, whom to the saving rib* 

The Altar calls, come early under laws 
Tlmt can secure for you a path of light 
Through gloomiest shade; put on ( nor dread 
its weight) 

Armour divine, and coiupier in your cause ! 

XXVI 

THE MARRIAGE CEREMONY 
1821. 1845 

The Vested Priest before the Altar stands; 
Approach, come gladly, ye jirepared, in 
sight 


Of God and chosen friends, your troth to 
plight 

With the symbolic ring, and willing hands 
Solemnly joined. Now sanctify the bands 
O Father ! — to the Espoused thy blessing 
give. 

That mutually assisted they may live 
Obedient, as liere taught, to thy eommands. 
So prays the (’hurcli, to consecrate a Vow 
“ The whicli wt>uld endless matrimony 
iiiak(* ; ” 

Union that shadows forth an<l doth partake 
A mystery }>olent human love to endow 
With heavenly, each more prized for the 
othtu’s sake; 

Weep not, meek Bride I uplift thy timid 
brow'. 

i XXVil 

' J HANKSGlVINf; AFTER CH1LD131RTH 
! iSji. 1845 

j Woman ! the Power who left his throne on 
Ingh, 

1 And deigned to wear the robe of flesh we 
i wear, 

I The Power that thro’ tin* straits of Infancy 
i Did jiass dj‘pend(*nt on maternal care, 
i Hi.', own humanity with Thee wall share, 

I Pleased with th(‘ thanks that in his People’s 
! ev e 

, ^riiou oti’erest up for safe D(‘livery 

I From (’liildlvij'lh’s perilous throes. And 
j sliould the Heir 

[ f)f tin fond hopes lu'reaftor walk inclined 
j To <*om‘.ses fit to make a mother rue 
1 'riiat ever lu* w^i-> horn, a glance of mind 
I (’ast upon this ohsei’vanet* may renew 
I A better w ill ; and, in the imagined view 
Of thee thus kneeling, safety he may find. 

XXVI II 

VISITATION OF THE SICK 
1821. 1845 

The Sabbatli bt'lls renew the inviting peal; 
Glad music ! yet there be that, worn with 
pain 

And sii'.kness, listen where they long have 
lain, 

In sadness listen. With maternal zeal 
Inspired, the (Tmreh sends ministers to 
kneel 

Beside the afflicted; to sustain with prayer, 
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And soothe the heart confession hath laid 
hare — 

That parilon, from God’s throne, may set its 
seal 

On a true Penitent. When breath dojiarts 
From one disburthened so, so eomt'orted, 
His Spirit Angels <^reet; and ours be liope 
That, if the Sufferer risi* from his siek-bed, 
Hence lie will gain a finii(*r mind, to eope 
With a bad world, and foil the 'Fempter’s 
arts. 


THE C'OM MI NATION SFRVK'K j 

1821. 1S45 ; 

SlU^X not this IGte, iH‘”leettMl, \ ea abhorred, 
B\ some of unretleetiiig mind, as (Tilling ; 

Man to e,urs(‘ man, (thouglit monstrous and 
a])])alling. ) 

(io thou and hear the tlireatt‘nings of the 
L<>K1>; ! 

Listmiing within bis I'mnple st*(‘ his sword i 
IJnsheatlied in wrath to strike the otVender's 
head. 

Thy own, if sorrow for tliy sin be diTid, 

(^nilt iuirep(‘nted, jiardou nnini]>]ored. 

Two aspects bears 'Frutli nc'edfnl for sal\a- 
tion; I 

Who knows not that ^ — yet would this | 

delicate agi* I 

Look only on tlie Gospel’s brigld('r ])ag(‘: ^ 

Let liglit and d.irk dul^ our tbouglits ein- 
pb>> ; 1 

So shall tht‘ fearful words of C’ominination 
Y^ield timely fruit of peace and lo^e and | 

I 

XXX i 


To words the Church prescribes, aiding the 

lip 

For the heart’s sake, ere sliip with hostile 
shi]) 

Encounters, armed for work of pain and 
d(^ath. 

Suppliants ! the God to whom your cause 
ye trust 

Will listen, and ye know that He is just. 
XXXI 

FUNERAL SERVICE 


1821. 1845 

From the Baptismal hour, thro weal and 
woe, 

I’he Church (‘xtends her care to thought 
and iletid ; 

Nor (puts the Body wdien the Soul is freed, 

The nundal wadglii cast olf to be laid low. 

Blest llitc for liim who hears in faith, “I 
know 

'Phat iny Kedeemer liveth,” — hears cax*h 
word 

That follows — striking on some kindred 
chord 

I)e(‘p in the thankful h(*art; — vet tears will 
tlow. 

Man is as grass that springeth up at morn, 

Grows grt'cn, and Is cut down and wither- 
eth 

F.re nightfall — truth that well may claim 
a sigli. 

Its natural echo; hid hojie comes reborn 

At Jesn’s bidding. Wc rejoice, “ O Death, 

Where is thy Sting? — O Grave, where is 
thy Victory ? " 


FORM.S OK KKAVER AT SEA 
1821. 1S45 

To kneeling Worshippm’s no earthly floor 

Gives holier invitation than tin* dei'k 

Of a storm-shattered \"('ssel sav<*d from 
Wreck 

(When all that Man could do availed no 
more) 

By him who raised the Temjiest and re- 
strains ; 

Happy the crew who this hav(‘ felt, and pour 

Forth for his mercy, as the Chureli oi-daius. 

Solemn thanksgiving. Nor will ihv}j im- 
plore 

In vain who, for a rightful cause, give breath 


XXX 11 

RURAL CEREISIONY 
1821. 1S22 

Closing the sacred Book which long has 
fed 

Our meditations, give we to a day 
Of annual joy one tributary lay; 

This day, wlnui, forth by rustic music led, 
The village (’liildren, while the sky is red 
With evening liglds, advance in long array 
Througli tht‘ still churchyard, each with 
garland gay, 

That, carried sceptre-like, o’ertops the 
head 
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Of the proud Bearer. To the wide church- 

door, 

Charged with these offerings wliich their 
fathers bore 

For decoration in the Papal time, 

The innocent procession softly moves: — 
The spirit of Laud is pleased in heaven’s 
pure clime. 

And Hooker’s voice the six^ctacle approves I 

XXXIII 
RKCRFTS 
1821. 1822 

Would that our scrupulous Sires had dared 
to leave 

Less scanty measure of those graceful rites 
And usages, whose due return invites 
A stir of mind too natural to deceive; 
Giving to Memory help when she would 
w'eave 

A crown for Hope ! — I dr(*ad the boasted 
lights 

That all too often are hut tierv blights, 
Killing the bud o’erwhh'h in vain we grieve. 
Go, seek, when (''hristmas snows discomfort 
bring, 

The counter Spirit found in some gay 
churcli 

Green w'ith fresh holly, every jiew a perch 
In which tlie liiuu't or the thrush might 
sing. 

Merry and loud and safe from ])ryingsearidi, 
Strains offered only to the genial Spring. 

XXXIV 

MUTAI5ILITY 

1821. 1822 

From low to high doth dissolution cliinh, 
And sink from high to low, along a seale 
Of awful notes, whose concord shall not 
fail; 

A musical but mclarudioly chime. 

Which they can hear who meddle not with 
crime, 

Nor avarice, nor over-aiixions care. 

Truth fails not; but her outward forms that 
bear 

The longest date do melt like frosty rime, 
That in the morning whitened hill and plain 
And is no more; drop like the tower sul)- 
lime 


Of yesterday, which royally did wear 
His crown of weeds, but could not even 
sustain 

Some casual shout that broke the silent 
air. 

Or the miimaginable touch of Time. 

XXXV 

OLD ABBEYS 
1821. 1822 

Monastic Domes 1 following my down- 
ward way, 

ITiitouched hv duo regret I marked your 
fall ! 

Now', ruin, beauty, ancient stillness, all 
I)ispos<‘ to judgments temperate as we 
lay 

On tmr }»ast selves in life’s declining day: 
j For as, )>> discipline of Time made wdse, 

: We learn to tolerate the inlirnnth*s 
i And faults of otluu’s--* g<‘Dfb’ 

S<» with our own th(‘ mild Instructor deals, 
IVachiiig us to forget them oi* forgive. 
Perversely <‘uiious, then, for hidden ill 
Why should we })r(‘ak Time’s charitiible 
seals ? 

Oiiee \(‘ \s(*re holy, \e are holy still; 

Your spirit fieely let nu* drink, and live f 

XXXVI 

EM I(. KANT FRENCH CLERGY 
1821. 1827 

Evkn while 1 speak, the sacred roofs of 
France 

Are shatti'red into dust; and stdf-exiled 
From altars thriiatened, Icvelh'd, or defiled, 
Wander the Ministers of Ood, as chance 
Opens a way foi- life, or conHona!U5e 
Of faith inviU's. More welcome to no land 
The fugitives than to the Hrltish stmiid, 
WIhmc ])riest and layman w ith the vigilance 
Of true compassion greiit them. Creed and 
test. 

Vanish befort' tin* unreserved embrace 
Of eatholie humanity: — distrust 
They came, — and, while the moral tempest 
roars 

Throughout the Country they have left, our 
shores 

(jive to their Faith a fearless resting- 
place. 
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XXXVII 

CO G K A TU L A T 1 0 N 
1821. 1822 

Tiiufl all things lead to Charity s€*cui‘ed 
By riiKM who blessed the soft and happy 
gale 

That landward urged the great Didiverer’s 
sail, 

Till in tli(‘ sunny bay his iie(‘t was moored ! 
Propitimis hour! — liad we, like them, en- 
dured 

Sore stri'ss of apfirehensiori, with n mind 
Sickened by injuries, ilri'ading worse d<‘- 
signed, 

From month to month trendding and un- 
assured, 

ITow had we then rejoiced ! But wo have 
felt, 

As a loved substance, tluur futurity : 

(jrood, wliicli they dared not liope for, we 
have se(‘n; 

A State whose gencu'ous will through «‘arth 
is dealt; 

A State — whie-h, balaneing herself b(‘- 
tween 

Licence and slavish order, dar(‘S be free. 

WXVIII 

NKW cmiKCHES 
lxS2l. 1822 

But liberty, and triumphs on the Main, 
And laurelled armies, not to hi* withstood — 
What serv<» th<*y ? if, on transitory good 
Intent, and seilulous of abject gain, 

I'he Statt‘ (ah, surely not preserved in 
vain ! ) 

Forbear to shape due ebannels wliieh the 
Flood 

Of saered truth may enter — till it hrood 
O’er the wide realm, as t)Vr the Egyptian 
plain 

The all-sustaining Nile. Ni> more- the 
time 

Is conseioiis of her want; through KnglaiuEs 
hounds, 

In rival haste, th(^ vished-for Temples rise ! 
I hear their sahhath hells’ harmonious 
chime 

Float oil the breeze — the lieavenliest of all 
sounds 

That vale or hill prolongs or multiplies ! 


XXXIX 

CHURCH TO BE ERECTED 
1S21. 1822 

Be this the chosen site; the virgin sod, 
Moisteneal fiom age to age by dewy eve, 
Shall disappeai’, and grateful earth receive 
' The corner-sioii(‘ from hands that build to 
Ood. 

■ Youre\ erend lia wtliorns. lumlened to the rod 

■ Of winter storms, yet luidding cheerfully; 

I 'Fhose forest oaks of Druid memory, 

i Shall long survive, to shelter tlie Abode 
Of genuine Faith. Where, haply, hnid 
this band 

‘ Of daisies, sheplu*rds sate of yore an<l wove 
. Ma> -garlands, there let the holy altar stand 
For kneeling adoration; — while — above, 

' Broods, visibly jiortrayed, the mystic Dove, 
Tluit shall ])roteet from blasphemv the 
Land. 

XL 

CONTINUED 
1821. 1822 

Mine ear has rung, my spirit sunk sulnlued, 

, Sharing the .strong luuotion of the crowd, 

; When each j)ale brow to dread hosannas 
I bowed 

I While clouds of inct'nse mounting veiled 
the riKxl, 

! That glimmertMl like a pine-tree dimly^ 
viewed 

Through Alpine vapours. Such appalling rite 
! Our Ehurch pre}>ares not, trusting to the 
j might 

I Of sini])l(' truth with grace divine iinbiuHl; 

' Yet will we not conceal the precious Cross, 

, Like men ashamed: the Snii with his first 
! smlh' 

I Shall greet that svmbol crowning the low 
j Pile: 

, And the fresh air of incense-breathing morn 
I Shall wooingly embrace it; and green moss 
C’reep round its arms tlirongli centuries un- 
born. 

XM 

NEW CHURCHYARD 
j 1821. 1822 

The encircling ground, in native turf ar- 
rayed, 

Is now by solemn consecration given 
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To social interests, and to favouring 
Heaven; 

And where the rugged colts their gambols 
played, 

And wild deer bounded through the forest 
glade, 

Unchecked as when by merry Outlaw drivt^n, 
Shall hymns of praise resoimd at morn and 
even ; 

And soon, full soon, the lonely Sexton’s spade 
Shall wound the tender sod. Kncineture 
small, 

But iniiuite its grasp of weal and woe ! 
Hopes, fears, in never-ending ebb and 
How; — 

The spousal trembling, and the “ dust to 
dust,” 

The prayers, the contrite struggle, and the 
trust 

That to the Almighty Father looks through 
all. 

XLIl 

CATHKDRAL.s, I-TC. 

1821. 1822 

Open your gates, ye everlasting Piles I . 
Types of the sj)iritual Cluu’ch which GckI 
liath reared; 

Not loth we (juit the newly-hallowed sward 
And humble altar, 'mid your sunijituous 
aisles 

To kneel, or thrid v'our intricate defiles. 

Or down the nave to pace in motion .slow; 
Watching, with upward eye, the tall tower 
grow 

And mount, at every step, with living wiles 
Instinct to rouse the heart and h‘ad the 
will 

By a bright ladder to the w'orld above. 

Open your gates, ye Monuments of love 
Divine ! thou Lincoln, on thy sovereign hill ! 
Thou, stately York ! and Ye, whose splen- 
dours cheer 

Isis and Cam, to patient Science dear ! 

XLIII 

INSIDE OF KING’S COI.T.EGE CI1\PEE, 
CAMBRIDGE 

1821. 1822 

Tax not the royal Saint with vain exiiense, 
With ill-matched aims the Architect who 
planned — 

Albeit labouring for a scanty band 


Of white robed Scholars only — this im- 
mense 

And glorious Work of fine intelligence ! 
Give all thou canst; high Heaven reiects 
the lore 

Of nicely-calculated loss or more; 

So deemed the man who fashioned for the 
sense 

Thej»e lofty pillars, spread that branching 
roof 

Sedf-poised, imd scooped into ten thousand 
cells, 

Where light and shade re|K)se, where music 
dw^ells 

Lingering — and wandering on as loth to 
d ie ; 

Like thoughts wdio.se very sweetness yield- 
etli proof 

j That they were born for immortality. 

XLIV 

THE SAME 
1821. 1822 

WiiAT awful ptdsiiective I while from our 
sight 

With gradual stealth the lateral windows 
hide 

Their Portraiture s, their stone-work glim- 
mers, dyed 

In the soft (hec pie rings of a sleep} light. 
MartM', or King, or sainted Eremite, 
Whoe'er } e l)<‘, thjit thus, yourselves unseen, 
Imhne your prisou-hars with solemn sheen, 
Shine <jn, until } e fadi* with coming N ight! — 
But, from tlie arms of sileuc(3 — list! O listl 
The iimsif bursteth into second life; 

The notes luxuriate, every stone is kissed 
By sound, or ghost of sound, in mazy strife; 

! Ileart-thrilliiig strains, that cast, before the 

j <‘y^* 

Of the devout, a veil of ecstasy ! 

I 

XLV 

CONTINUED 
1821. 1822 

They dreamt not of a perishable home 
Who thus could build. Be mine, in hours 
of fear 

Or grovelling thought, to seek a refuge liei’e; 
Or through the aisles of Westminster to 
roam : 
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Where bubbles burst, and folly's dancing 
foam 

Melts, if it cross the threshold; where the 
wreath 

Of awe-struck wisdom droops: or let my path 
Lead to that younger Pile, whose sky-like 
dome 

Hath typified by reach of daring art 
Infinity’s embrace; wliose gmirdiaii crest, 
The silent Cross, among the stars shall 
spread 

As now, when She hath also seen her breast 
Filled with mementos, satiate with its part 
Of grateful England’s overflowing Dead. 

XI A' I 

EJACULATION 
1831. 1822 

Olory to God ! and to the Power wiio came 
In filial duty, clothed with love divine, 

That made his human taberiiaele shine 
Like Ocean burning w ith purpur(‘al llame; 
Or like the Alpine Mount, that takes its 
name 

From roseate hues, far kenned at morn and 
even 

In hours of ptiace, or when the storm is | 
driven 

Along the nether region’s rugged frame ! 
Earth prom])ts — Heaven urges; let us seek 
the light, I 


Studious of that pure intercourse begun 
When first our infant brows their lustre won; 
So, like the Mountain, may we grow more 
bright 

From unimpeded commerce with the Sim, 
At the approach of all-involving night. 

XLVII 

CONCLUSION 
1821. 1822 

Why sleeps the future, as a snake enrolled. 
Coil within coil, at noon-tide ? For the 
W ()RI> 

Yields, if with unpresiimptuous faith ex- 
plored, 

l^ow’er at whose touch the sluggard shall 
unfold 

Ills drowsy rings. Look foi*th ! — that 
Stream behold, 

That Stkkam iij)on whose bosom we have 
passed 

Floating at ease while nations have effaced 
Nations, and Death has gathered to his fold 
I.«ong lilies of mighty Kings — look forth, 
my Soul ! 

(Nor in this vision be thou slow to trust) 
i The living Waters, less and less by guilt 
Stained arul polluted, brighten as they roll. 
Till they havcj reached the eternal City — 
built 

1 For the perfe^eted Spirit of the just ! 


MEMORY 
1823. 1827 

A PEN — to register; a key — 

That winds through secret w^ards, 

Are well assigned to Memor> 

By allegoric Bards. 

As aptly, also, might be givtm 
A Peneil to her hand; 

That, softening objeets, sometimes even 
Outstrijis the heart’s demand; 

That smooths foregone distress, the 
lines 

Of lingering care subdues, 

Long- vanished happiness refines. 

And clothes in brighter hues; 


Yet, like a tool of Faney, works 
Those Spectres to dilate 
That startle Conseienee, as she Im’ks 
Within her loneU seat. 

Oh! that oiir lives, wdiioh flee so fast. 

In purity w^ere such. 

That not an image of the past 
Should fear that peneil’s touch I 

Betironient then might hourly look 
l’]>on a soothing scene, 

Age steal to his allotted nook 
Contented and serene; 

With heart as calm as lakes that sleep, 
In frosty moonlight glistening; 

Or mountain rivers, w'here they creep 
Along a channel smooth and deep, 

To their owti far-off murmurs listening. 
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TO THE LADY FLEMING 

ON SEEING THE FOUNDATION PREPARING 
FOR THE ERECTION OF RVDAL CHAPEL, 
WESTMORELAND 


Drawn from the Sacrifice fulfilled, 
Before this rugged soil was tilled, 
Or human habitation rose 
To interrupt the deep repose ! 


1823. 1S27 


IV 


After thanking Lady Fleming in prose for 
the service she had done to her iieiohbonrhood 
by erecting this Chapel, 1 liave nothing to say 
beyond the expression of regret that the archi- 
tect did not furnish an elevation \)ott.er suited 
to the site in a narrow inouii tain-pass, and, I 
what is of more consecpience, b(?tt«r constructed j 
in the interior for the purposes of worship. It ! 
has no chancel ; the altar is iiii becomingly con- 
fined ; the ])ews are so narrow as to preclude I 
the possibility of kneeling wirh comfort ; there 1 
is no vestry ; and what ought to have been first i 
mentioned, the font, instead of standing at its j 
proper place at the entrance, is thrust into the j 
farther end of a pew. When the.se detects sh.all j 
be pointed out to the munificent Patroness, they j 
will, it is hoped, be corrected. 1 


Blest is this Isli; — our native Land; | 
Whei*e battlement and inoatiMl gjitc 1 

Are objects only for tlie liand ! 

Of hoary Time to decorate; i 

Where shady hamlet, town that lireathe.s j 
Its busy smoke in social wreaths, 1 

No rampart’s stern defeiu'c reipiire. 

Nought but the heaven-<lire(‘ted .sfiire, 1 

And steeple tower (witlj jiealing bells | 

Far-heard) — our only citadels, 10 [ 

TT I 

O Lady ! from a noble line 
Of chieftains sprung, wdio stoutly bore 
The spear, yet gave to works divine 
A bounteous help in day.s of yore 
(As records mouldering in the Dell 
Of Nightshade haply yet may tell); 

Thee kindred aspirations moved 
To build, within a vale Iadov cd, 

For Him upon wliosc high behc.sts 

All peace depends, all safety rests. 20 

HI 

How fondly’^ will the woods embrace 
This daughter of thy pious care. 

Lifting her front with mod<‘st grace 
To make a fair recess more fair; 

And to exalt the passing hour; 

Or soothe it with a healing power I 


W^ell may the villagers rejoice ! 

Nor heat, nor cold, nor weary ways, 

Will be a hindraiu'e to the voice 
That would unite in prayer and praise; 
More duly shall wild wandering Youth 
Receive the curb of sacred truth, 

Shall tottering Age, bent earthward, hear 
The Proiiiisi*, with upliftc‘d ear; 

And all shall welcome the new ray 
Imparted to their sabbath-day. 40 

V 

Nor deem the Poet’s hope misplaced, 

His fanev cheated - that can see 
A shade upon the future east. 

Of tinu‘’s ]>athetie sanctity; 

Can hear the monitory elyck 
Sound o’er the lake with gentle shock 
At evening, w lien the ground beneath 
Is ruffled o’er with cells of death; 

Where happy generations lie, 

Here tutored for et(‘rnitv. 50 

VI 

Lives there; a man who.se sole delights 
Are trivial ])om]> and city noise, 
llardeiiiiig a heart that loathes or slights 
Wluit every natural heart enjoys ? 

Who never caught a noon-tide dream 
From iminnur of a ruuiiiiig stream; 

Ceudd strip, for aught tlie prospect 
yields 

To him, their verdure from the fields; 

And take tiie radiance from the elotids 
In which tin; sun Ids setting shrouds. 60 

VII 

A soul so ])itiably forlorn, 

If siM*h do on tins earth abide, 

May season apathy with scorn. 

May turn inditt'erenee to pride; 

And still be not unblest — compared 
Witli him who grovels, self-debarred 
From all that lies within the scojkj 
Of holy faith and Christian h(>|KJ ; 

Or, shipwrecked, kindles on the coast 
False fires, that others may be lost. 


70 
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VIII 

Alas ! that siu*h |H!rvortccl zeal 

Should spread ou Britain’s favoured ground! 

That public* order, ju-ivato weal, 

Should e’er have felt or feared a wound 
From chain j)ions of the dcssperate law 
Which from their own blind hearts they 
draw ; 

Who tempt their reason to deny 
(lod, whom their passions dare defy, 

And boast that they aloin* are free 

Who reach this dire extrc'inity ! So 

IX 

But turn we from tlu'se “ bold bad ” men ; 
llie way, mild Lady ! that liath led 
Down to their “dark o]>])robri<)ns den,” 

Is all too roiigli for 'riu*e to tread. 

Softly as morning vapours glide 
Down llydal-eove from Fairfi('ld*.s side, 
Should move the tenor of his song 
Who means to charity no wrong; 

Whose offering gladly would aeeord sr, 
With this day’s work, in thought and word. 

X 

Heaven pros])er it ! may peace, and love, 
And hope, and eonsolutiou, fall. 

Through its meek iiiHueiua*, from above, 
And penetrate tin* hearts of all; 

All who, around tin* hallowed Kane, 

Shall sojourn in this fair <lomaiii; 

(irateful to Thee*, whih* servit i* pure, 

And anei(*nt ordinance, shall endure. 

For opportunity bc-^towed 

To kneel together, and adore their (lod! 100 

ON THE SAME OCCASION 
1823. 1827 

Oh ! gather yt* safely may 

The helj) wliieh shickeniug Ticty retjuoeK, 

Nor deem that ho perforce must go astray 
Who treads upon the footmarks ol hiH sires. 

Our churche.s, invariably perhaps, stand east 
and west, hut irhy is by fe^v p«*r.smis rxinlly 
known ; nor, that the degree* of deviatieni from 
due eJtst often noticeable in tin* ancient ones 
was determined, in each particular ea.s(*, by the 
point in the liovizon. at Avhich the sun rose upon 
the day of the saint to whom the church was 
dedicated. These observances of our ancestors, 
and the causes of them, are the subject of the 
following stanzas. 

Whkn in the antiejue ago of bow and spear 
And feudal rapine clothed with iron mail, 


Came ministers of peace, intent to rear 
The Mother Church in yon sequestered vale; 

Then, to her Patron Saint a preivious rite 
Resounded with deep swell and solemn close, 
Through unremitting vigils of the night, 
Till from his couch the wished-for Sun up- 
rose. 

He rose, and .straight — as by divine com- 
mand. 

They, w lio had vvaitt;d for that sign to trace 
Their work’s foundation, gave with careful 
hand 

'ro the high altar its determined place; 

Mindful of Him who in the Orient born 
There livt'd, and on the eross his life re- 
Mgiied, 

And who, from out tin* regions of the 
morn, 

Issuing in jiomp, shall come to judge man- 
kind. 

So taught their creed; - nor failed the east- 
ei*n sky, 

’Mid the.se more awful feelings, to infu.se 
The swei't and natural ho})es that shall not 
die*, 

Long as the .sun his gladsome course renews. 

For us hath such prelusive* vigil eea.sed; 

Yet still we plant, like nH*ii of elder days, 
Our e'hristian altar faithful to the east, 
Whence the tall wine low' drinks the morn- 
ing ray.s; 

I’hat obvious emblem giving to the eye 
Of meek deve>tion, w hich erew'hile it gave, 
'I’liat symbol of the day spring from oil high. 
Triumphant e)’er the darkness of the grave. 


“A VOLANT TRIBE OF BARDS 
ON EARTH ARE FOUND” 

1S23. i<S27 

A voi..\NT Tribe of Bards on earth are 
found, 

Who, while the flattering Zephyrs round 
them ])lay, 

On “ eoignes of vantage ” hang their nests 
of clay ; 

llowr quickly from that aery hold mibound. 

Dust for oblivion ! To the solid ground 
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Of nature trusts the Mind that builds for aye ; 
Convinced that there, there only, she can lay 
Secure foundations. As the year runs 
round. 

Apart she toils within the chosen ring; 

Wliilc the stars shine, 4)r while day^s purple 
eye 

Is gently closing with the flowers of spring; 
Where even the motion of an AngelV wing 
Would interrupt the intense traii<]uillity 
Of silent hills, and more than silent sky. 

“NOT LOVE, NOT WAR, NOR 
THE TUMULTUOUS SWELL” 

1823. 1827 

Not Love, not W ar, nor the tumultuous swell | 
Of civil conflict, nor the wrecks of change, ! 
Nor Duty struggling with afflictions ' 
strange — 

Not these alone inspire the tuneful shell; 

But where untroubled jK^ace and concord 
dwell. 

There also is the Mtise not loth to range, 
Watching the twilight smoke of cot or 
grange, 

Skyward ascending from a woody dell. 

Meek aspirations please her, lom‘ endeavour, 
And sage content, and placid melancholy; 
She loves to gaze upon a erystal river - — 
Diaphanous because it travcds slowly; 

Soft is the music that would charm for ever; 
The flower of sweetest smell is shy and 
lowly. 

TO 

1824. 1827 

Written at Rydal Mount. On Mrs. Words- 
worth. 

Let other bards of angels sing, 

Bright suns without a spot; 

But thou art no .such perfeei thing: 

Rejoice that thou art not ! 

Heed not tho’ none should call thee fair; 

So, Mary, let it be 
If nought in loveliness compare 
With what thou art to me. 

True beauty dwells in deep retreats. 

Whose veil is unremoved 
Till heart with heart in concord beats, 

And the lover is beloved. 


TO 

1824. 1827, 

Written at Rydal Mount. To Mra. W. 

O i>EARER far than light and life are dear, 
Full oft our human foresight I deplore; 
Trembling, througli my un worthiness, with 
fear 

That friends, by death disjoined, may meet 
no more ! 

Misgivings, hard to vanquish or control, 
Mix with tli(‘ day, and cross the hour of rest; 
While all the future, for thy purer soul, 
With “ soIku* (*ertaiiiiies ” of love is blest. 

"J'batsigli of thine, not meant for human ear. 
Tells that tlu*se words thy humbleness of- 
fend ; 

Vet b(‘ar me* uj) — else falt{‘i'ing in the rear 
Of a stee]> mareli: siq)|M)rt me to the end. 

Peace .s<*ttles where the* intelle<*t is meek, 
And Lt»ve is dutiful in tliought and deed; 
Through Thee (*()mmunion with that Love 
J s(*ek: 

The* faith H(‘aveu strtmgtheiis where he 
moulds the C’n*ed. 


“HOW RICH THAT P^OREHEADLS 
CALM kxlansp:*' 

i 182.P 1827 

I Written at Kydal Mount. Mrs. Worda- 
i worth'.s impression is that the Poem was writ- 
j ten at (’oloorton : it w.'is certainly suggested by 
! a Print at (’oleorton Hall. 

' How ricli that forehead’s calm expanse ! 
Il<»w briglit that heaven-directed glance ! 
— Waft her to glory, winged Powers, 

L^re sorrow be renewed, 

And intereourse with mortal hours 
Bring back a bumbh‘r mood ! 

So looked Cc‘eilia when she drew 
An Angel from his station; 

So looked; not e-easing to pursue 

Her tuneful adoration I 

But hand and voice alike are still; 

No .sound here .sweeps away the will 
That gave it birth: in service meek 
One upright arm sustains the cbeek,i 
And one across the bosom li<iS — 

That rose, and now forgets to rise, 

Sub<lued by breathless liarmonies 
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Of meditative feeling; 

Mute strains from worlds beyond the skies, 
Through the pure light of female eyes, 
Their sanctity revealing ! 

TO 

1824. 1827 

Written at Rydal Mount. Prompted by the 
undue importance attaciied to personal beauty 
by some dear friends of mine. 

Look at the fate of smiiinor Howers, 

Which blow at daybreak, dioop e’er eveii- 
song; 

And, grieved for tlunr brief dat.e, confess 
tliat ours, 

Measured by what we art* and ought to be, 
Measured by all that, trembling, we fore,se(*. 
Is not so long ! 

If human Life do pass away. 

Perishing yet mor(‘ swiftly than tlu‘ flower, 
If we are creatures of a day; 

W^luit space hath Virgin’s beauty to diselo.s(i 
Her sweets, and triumph o’er the breathing 
ros(* ? 

Not even an hour ! 

The de<‘pest grove w'hos(‘ f(»liage hid 
I’he happiest lovers A ready might boast, 
Could not the entrance of this thought for- 
bid : 

O be fhou wise as they, soiil-gift(;d Maid ! 
Nor rate too high what must so tpiiekly fade. 
So soon Ih‘ lost. 

Then shall love teacdi some virtuous Youth 
“ To draw, out (»f the object of his eyes,” 
The while on thee they gaze in simple truth, 
Hues more exalted, “ a refined Form,” 
Tliat dreads not age, nor suffers from the 
worm, 

And never dies. 

A FLOWER GARDEN 

AT COLEORTON HALL, LKU K.STERSHIRE 
1824. 1827 

Planned by my friend, Ijady Beaumont, in 
connection with the garden at Coleorton. 

Tell me, ye Zephyrs ! that unfold. 

While dutteriiig o’er this gay Recess, 


Pinions that fanned the teeming mould 
Of Eden’s blissful wilderness. 

Did only softly-stealing hours 

There close the peaceful lives of flowers ? 

Say, when the moving creatures saw 
All kinds commingled without fear. 
Prevailed a like indulgent law 
For the still growths tliat prosper here ? lo 
Did wanton fawn and kid forbear 
I 'J'be half-blown rose, the lily spare ? 

Or ])eeped they oft(‘ii from their beds 
And prematurely disappeared. 

Devoured like pleasure ere it spreads 
I A bosom to the sun endeared ? 
j If such their harsh iintiinely doom. 

It falls not /ic/T on bud or bloom. 

I 

j All summer long the happy Eve 
; Of this fair Spot her flowers may bind, 20 
j Nor e'm*, witli rulfied fancy, grieve, 

' From the next glance she easts, to find 
'Fhat lovt‘ for little things by Fate 
Is rendered vain as lovt‘ for groat. 

1 Ycf, whort‘ the guardian fence is wound, 
i So subth are our eyes begiiiled 
' \\ (* set‘ not nor susjicet a bound, 

I No more than in some forest wdld; 

; The sight is free as jiir — or erost 
Only by art in naturt‘ lost. 30 

And, fhongli the jealous turf refuse 
By random footsteps to be prest, 

And feed on never-sullied dew’S, 

}V, gimtle breez(‘s from the west, 

With all the ministiM S of lu>]ie 
Are tmupfed to this sunny slope ! 

And hither throngs of birds resort; 

Some, inmates lodged in shady nests. 

Some, perched on stcmis of stately port 
'Fhat nod to welcome transient guests; 40 
While hare and leveret, st‘en at play, 
Appear not more shut out than they. 

Apt emblem tfor reproof of pride) 

This delicate Enclosure shows 
Of modest kindness, that would hide 
I'he firm jirotectioii she' bestows; 

Of ina liners, like its viewless fence. 
Ensuring peace to innocence. 

Thus sjiake the moral Muse — her wing 
Abruptly spreading to depart, 50 
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TO THE LADY E. B. AND THE HON. MISS P, 


She left that farewell offering, 

Memento for some docile heart; 

That may respect the good old age 
When Fancy was Truth’s willing Page; 
And Trulli would skim the flowery glade, 
Though entering but as Fancy’s Shade. 

TO THE LADY E. 15 . AND THE 
HON. MISS P. 

1824. 1827 

Composed in the Grounds of Plass Newidd, 
near Llangollen, 1824. 

In this Vale of Mt ditation iu> friend Joiws 
resided, having been allowed by his dioci'san to 
fix himself there ^vit]iout resigning his Li^ing 
in Oxfordshire, lie was vvith my wife and 
daughter and me wlien we visited these cele- 
brated ladies who luul letiifd, as tnie may say. 
into notice in this vale. 'Iheir eottage lay di- 
rectly in the road between London and DnVdin, 
and they were of cour.se vi.sit<*(l hy their Irish 
friends as well as iiinnnierable .strangers. 
They took luneh deliglit in passing' jokes on 
our frhuid doue.s's ])lunipn(>ss, ruddy Oieeks, 
and smiling countenance, iis little suited to a 
hermit living in the A'ale of Meditation. We 
all tliought there W’.'is anijde room for retort on 
his part, so curious was the appearance of 
the.se ladies, .so (dahorat(*ly sentimental ahoiit 
themselves and their Cam Albi^ryo. as tbev 
named it in an inscription on a tree that stood 
opposite, the endearing e]>ithet being preceded 
by the word Ecco ! ealling u])on the sauiiterer 
to look about him. So oddly was one of tbe.se 
ladies attired that we took Iht, at a little dis- 
tance, for a Uoman ('atbolic priest, with a 
crucifix and relics hung at bis neck. Th(*y were 
writhoiit caps, their hair bushy and white as 
snow’^, which contrihnted to tlie mistake 

A Strkam, to mingle with your favourite 
Dee, 

Along the Valk of Meditation fiow.s; 

So styled by those fierce Britons, pleased to 
see 

In Nature’s face the (expression of repose; 
Or bajdy there some pious hermit cho.se 
To live and die, tln^ peace of heaven lii.s aim ; 
To whom the wild sequestered region owes 
At this late dtiy, its sanctifying name. 
Oi.YN Cafaidlgaroch, in the Cambrian 
tongue, 

In ours, the Vale of Friendship, let this 
spot 

Be named ; where, faithful to a low-roofed 
Cot, 


On Deva’s banks, ye have abode so long; 
Sisters in love, a love allowed to climb. 
Even on this earth, above the reach of 
Time ! 


TO THE TORRENT AT THE 
DEVIL’S BRIDGE, NORTH 
WALES, 1824 

1824. 1827 

Uow art tliou named ? In search of what 
.strangt' land, 

From wdiat lnig(' height descending? Can 
such force 

Of waters issue from a British source, 

I Or hatli not Piiidus fed thee, where the 
hand 

. Of Patriots seooj) tlieir freedom out, with 
band 

' Desperate as tbim*? Or come the inces- 
I sant sliocks 

I From tlint young Stream, that smites the 
throhldng rocks 

Of Vianuila ? 'I'liere I seem to stand, 

As in life’s morn; })ermitted to behold. 
From tin* drc'ad cliasni, woods (dimhing 
! ahov<‘ woods, 

j In pomp that fad(*s not; everlasting snow's; 

And skic‘s that neN'r relimjuish th(‘irre])ose; 
j Such jM»w (T 2)os.s(‘ss the family of llo(»( 1 s 
Over ilie minds of I’oets, young or old ! 


COMJ’OSED AMONCi 4 HE RUINS 
OF A CAS'rJJ. IN NORl'Il WALES 

1824. 1827 

'riiKorcn shattered galleries, ’mid rootle.ss 
halls, 

Waiideiiiig with timid footsteps oft be- 
trayed, 

The Stranger sighs, nor seriiphis to upbraid 
Old Time, though he, gentlest among the 
Thralls 

Of Destiny, upon these* wounds hath laid 
llis Itiiiient tomdies, soft as light that falls, 
From the wan Moon, upon the towers and 
w\a11s, 

Tdglit deej)eiiing the profoundest sleep of 
.sha(h\ 

Relic of Kings ! W^reck of foi*gotten wars, 
To winds abandoned and the prying stars, 
Time loves Thee ! at his call the Seasons 
twine 
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Luxuriant wreaths around thy forehead 
hoar; 

And, though past pomp no elianges can 
restore, 

A soothing recompence, his gift, is thine ! 
ELEGIAC STANZAS 

ADDRESSED TO SIR G. H, R. UPON THE 
DEATH OF ms SISTEK-IN-T.A W 

1824. 1827 

On Mrs. Fennor. This lady had been a 
widow long before I knew lier. Her husband 
was of the family of the lady celebrait‘d in the 
“Rape of the Lock,” and was, 1 believe, a 
Roman Catholic. The sorrow which his death 
caused her was fearful in its character as de- 
scribed in this poe.in, but was subdued in 
course of time by tlie strength of her religious 
faith. I have been, for many weeks at a time, 
an inmate with her at Coleorbui Hall, ;is wt*re 
also Mrs. Wordsworth and ui) Sister. The 
truth in the ak(*tch of her chaiacter here given 
was acknowledged witli gratitude by her near- 
est relatives. She wfis ehxjuent in conversa- 
tion, energetic upon public matters, open in 
respect to those, but slow to communicate her 
personal feelings ; upon Hu'se slu* never t<meh<*d 
in her intercourse with me, so that I could not 
regard my. self as lu'r eoiifid(*ntial iriend, and 
W'as accordingly 8urpris(‘d when 1 learnt she 
had left me a legacy of L‘1(M), as a token of 
her esteem. See, in further illustration, the 
second stanza inscribed upon her Cenotaph in 
Coleorton church. 

O FOR a dirge ! But why complain ? 

Ask rather a triumphal strain 
When FeumoiCs race is run; 

A garland of immortal boughs 
To twine around the Cliristiaii’s brows. 
Whose glorious work i.s done. 

We pay a high and holy debt; 

No tears of passionate regret 
Shall stain this votive lay; 

Ill-worthy, Beaumont ! were the grief 10 
That flings itself on w ild relief 
When Saints liave ])assed away. 

Sad doom, at Soriow'’s shrine to kneel. 

For ever covetous to f<‘el, 

And impotent to bear ! 

Such once was hers — to think and tliink 
On severed love, and only sink 
From anguish to despair ! 


But nature to its inmost part 

Faith liad refined; and to her heart 20 

A j>eaceful cradle given: 

Calm as the dew-drop’s, free to rest 
Within a breeze-fanned rose’s breast 
Till it exhales to Heaven. 

Was ever Spirit that could bend 
So graciously ? — that could descend, 
Another’s need to suit, 

So promptly from ht‘r lofty throne ? — 

In works of love, in these alone, 

How' restless, bow' minute ! 30 

l*ale W'as Ihu* hue; yet mortal cheek 
Ne’er kindled with a livelier streak 
When aught had suffered wrong, — 

Whtui aught that breathes had felt a wound; 
Such look the Ojiju'essor might confoiuid, 
However jiroud and strong. 

But hushed be every thought that springs 
From out the bitterness of things; 

Her (juiet is secure; 

No thorns can ])i(’ree her tender feet, .jo 
Whose life w'as, like the violet, sweet, 

As elimbing jasmine, pure — 

As snow’dro]) on an infant’s grave, 

Or lily heaving with the w'ave 
That feeds it and defends; 

As Ve.'ijier, (‘re the star hath kissed 
The mountain top, or brt‘athed the mist 
That from the vale ascends. 

I’hou takest not away, O Death ! 

Thou strikest — absiuicc perisheth, 50 

Indifference is no more; 

The future brightens on our sight; 

For on the past hath fallen a light 
That tempts us to adore. 

CENOTAPH 

1824. 1842 

See Elegiac Stiiiizjis. Addressed to Sir G. 
II. H. upon the death of his Sister-in-Law.” 

Ill affectionate renierabraiice of Frances Fer- 
inor, whose remains are deposited in the church 
of Claines, lu'ar Worcester, this stone is erected 
by her sister. Dame Margaret, wife of Sir George 
Beanmoiit. Bart., wdio, ft*eling not less than the 
love of a brother for the deceased, commends 
this memorial to the care of his heirs and suc- 
cessors ill the possession of this place. 
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EPITAPH 


By vain affections uncnthrallcd, i 

Though resolute when duty called i 

To meet the world’s broad eye, 

Pure as the holiest cloistered nun 
That ever feared the tempting sun, 

Did Fermor live and die. 

This Tablet, hallowe<i l)y her naiii<% 

One heart-relieving tear may claim ; 

But if the pensive gloom 
Of fond regret be still thy choice. 

Exalt thy spirit, hear the voice 
Of Jesus from her tomb ! 

“I AM THE WAY, THE TRLITH, AND THE 
EII'E” 

EPITAPH 

IX THE C'HAl’EI.-VAKI) OF LAN(iDAl.E, 1 
WESTMORELAND 

i<S24. 1S42 

Owen Lloyd, the subject of this epitaph, was 
horn at Old Brathav, near A ni hi « side, and w.ks 
the son of ('harles Lloyd and his wife Sophia 
(n<5e Pemberton), both of Biriningbani, who i 
came to reside in tliis part of tlie country soon 
after tlntir marriage, 'riuiv had niany children, 
both sons and daughters, of whotii the most 
remarkable was the subject of this epitaph, lb* 
was educated under Mr. Dawes, at Ainhlesiih 
Dr. Butler, of Shrewsbury, and lastly at Trinit v 
Follege, Cambridge, where be would have been 
greatly distinguished as a scholar but for inlu i- 
ited infirmities of bodih constitution, which, 
from early childhood, affected his mind. Ills ; 
love for the neighbourhood in which he was ' 
born, and his sympathy witli the luihits and ' 
characters of the mount ain yeomanry, in con- 
junction with irregular spirits, that unfitted him 
for facing duties in situations to which he was ; 
unaccustomed, induced him to accept the re- 
tired curacy of Langdale, How much lie was 
beloved and honoured there, and with what 
feelings he discharged his duty under the op- 
pression of severe mahuh. is set forth, though 
imperfectly, in the epitaph. 

By playful smiles (alas ! too oft 
A sad heart’s sunshine), bv a soft 
And gentle nature, and a fn‘e 
Yet modest hand of charity. 

Through life was Owen Lloyd endeared 
To young and old; and how riwered 
Had been that pious spirit, a tide 
Of humble mourners testified. 

When, after pains dispensed to prove 
The measure of God’s chastening love, 


Here, brought from far, his corse found 
rest, — 

Fulfilment of his own request; — 

Urged h*ss for this Yew’s shade, though he 
Planieil with such fond hope the tree; 

Less for the love of stream and rock, 

Di'ar as tliey were, Ilian that his Flock, 
When they no more their Pastor’s voice 
(’ouhl h(‘ar to gnidt' them in their choiiie 
Through good and help might have, 
Admoni.shed, from his silent grave. 

Of righteousness, of sins forgiven, 

For peaee on earth and bliss in heaven. 

1824. 

THE CONTRAST 

IHF PARROT AND THE WREN 
1S25. 1S27 

The Parrot, belonged to Mrs. Luff wdiilc liv- 
ing at Fo\-(ih>ll. The Wren w'us one that 
hanntt'd for many years the snranier-house be- 
tween tile two terraces at Rydal Mount. 

I 

Within her gilded (*ag(‘ eonfiiuul, 

1 saw' a da/zling Belli*, 

A Parrot of that famous kind 
Whose name is Non-PAREIL. 

Like beads of glossy jet her eyes; 

And, smoothed by Nature’s skill, 

With pearl or gleaming agate vies 
Her fiiie]y-eur\ ed bill. 

ilei* plumy mantle’s living hues 
In mass ojiposed to mass, 

Outshine the splendour that imbues 
The robes of pictured glass. 

And, sooth to say, an apter Mate 
; Did never ti'iiipt the elioiee 
Of featliered 'J'hing most delicate 
! Ill figure* {ind in voice. 

j But, exiled from Australiiin bowers, 

And singleness her lot, 

Sbe trills her song with tutored powers, 
j Or moeks (*acli casual note. ao 

No more of pity for regrets 
With which she may have striven ! 

' Now but in wanton ness she frets, 

! Or spite, if cause be given; 



Arch, volatile, a sj)ortive bird 
By social glee inspired; ^ 

Ambitious to be seen or heard. 

And pleased to be admired ! 

n 

This moss-lined shed, green, soft, and dry, 
Harbours a self-eonlent(‘d Wren, 

Xot shunning man’s abode, lliough shy, 
Almost as thought itself, of human ken. 

Strange places, coverts unend(‘ared, 

She never ti'i(‘d; the very n<‘st 
In which this (diild of Spring was reared, 
Is warmed, thro’ winter, by her feathery 
breast. 

To the bleak w'inds sIk* sometimes giv<*s 
A slender uiioxpe('t(‘d strain; 

Proof that th(‘ h(*rmitess still lives, 

'riumgh she appear not, and be sought in 
vain. 

Say, Dora! toll me, by you plaeid moon, 

If railed to choose bi'tweeu the favoured 
pair, 

Which would you be, — the bird of the 
saloon 

By lady-tingcrs tended with nieeean', 
Cartissed, applaudcul, U]»on dainties fed, 

Or Nature’s DAKKLiNci of this mossy shed ? 

rO A SKV-LAKK 

1825. 1827 

Written at Kvdal Mount. 

Kthereai. minstrel ! j»ilgrim of the sky ! 
Dost thou despise the earth where cares 
abound ? 

Or, while the wings as]>ire, are heart and I've 
Both with thy nest ujuui the dew y gromnl ? 
'riiy nest whudi thon eansi drop into at vv ill, 
'Phose quivering wings eomposed, that iini- 
sie still ! 

Leave to the nightingale lier shady wood; 

A privacy of glt'rious light is thine; 
Whence thou dost pour upon the world a 
flood 

Of harmony, with instinct more divine; 
Type of the wise who soar, but never roam ; 
True to the kindred points of Heaven and 
Home ! 


ODE 643 


‘ KKE WITH COLD BEADS OF 
MIDNIGHT DEW” 

^ [826. 1827 

Written at llydal Mount. Suggested by the 
j condition of a friend. 

I Ere with cold beads of midnight dew 
I Had mingled tears of thine, 
j I gi*iev(‘d, fond Youth ! that thou shouldst 
su<* 

To haughty Gerakline. 

Inimc»veahle by generous sighs, 

She glories in a train 
Who drag, Ixna^atli our native skies, 

An oriental chain. 

Pine not like them vvdth arms across, 
I\>rgetting in thy care 
How the fast-i'ootetl trees can toss 
Their branches in mid air. 

Tlie humblest riv ulet will tjike 
Its own vvl]<l libertit*s; 

And, every day, the imjnisoned lake 
Is flowing in (be breeze. 

Then, crouch no inori‘ on suppliant knee, 
But scorn with scorn outbrave; 

A Briton, even in love, should be 
A .subject, not a slave ! 


DDK 

COMPOSED ON MAY MORNING 

1S26. 1835 

This and the follow ing poem originated in tlie 
linos “ How delicate the leafy veil,'’ etc. — My 
I dauj^hter and 1 left Rvdal Mount upon a tour 
. tlirongh our nioimtains with Mr. and Mrs. Carr 
I ill the month of Alav 182b, and as v\e were going 
j up the vale of New lands I was struck with the 
, :q>p»‘aramM*<»f tlndit.tlech:ipel gh'aniingthrough 
I the, veil of half-opened leaves; and the feeling 
j v\hich was then conveyed to my mind was ex- 
pressed in tlie stJinza referred to above. As in 
j the case of Lihertv ’ and ‘‘ llninanity,” my 
j first intention was to w rite only one poem, but 
subsequently I broke it into two, making addi- 
i tions to each part so as to produce a consistent 
and appropriate whole. 

WiiiEE from the purpling east departs 
'Phe star that led the dawn, 
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TO MAY 


Blithe Flora from her couch upstarts, 

For May is on the lawn. 

A quickening hope, a freshening glee, 
Foreran the expected Power, 

Whose first-drawn breath, from bush and 
tree. 

Shakes off that pearly sliower. 

All Nature welcomes Her whose sway 
Temj>ers the year’s extremes; lo 

Who scattereth lustres o’c‘r noon-day, 

Like morning’s dewy learns; 

While mellow warble, sprightly trill, 

The tremulous heart excite; 

And hums the balmy aii* to still 
The balance of deliglit. 

Time was, blest Power ! when youths and 
maids 

At pt^ep of dawn would rise, 

And wander forth, in forest glades 

Thy birth to solemnize. .*o 

Though mute the song — to grace the 
riit^ 

Untouched the hawthorn bough, 

Thy Spirit trium])hs o'er tlie slight; 

Man changes, but not Thou ! 

Thy feathered Lieges bill and wings 
In love’s disport employ; 

Warmed by thy intlueinje, creejung things 
Awake to silent joy : 

Queen art thou still for each gay ])lant 
Where the slim wild deer roves; 30 

And served in depths where fishes 
haunt 

Their own mysterious groves. 

Cloud-piercing ])eak, and trackless heath, 
Instinctive homagci pay; 

Nor wants the dim-lit cave a wreath 
To honour thee, sweet May! 

Where cities fannt*d by thy brisk airs 
Behold a smokeless sky, 

Their puniest flower-ix)t-nursling dares 
To open a bright eye. 40 

And if, on this thy natal morn, 

The pole, from whi(;h thy name 
Hath not departed, stands forlorn 
Of song and dance and game ; 

Still from the village-green a vow 
Aspires to thee addrest, 

Wherever peace is on the brow, 

Or love within the breast. 


Yes ! where Love nestles thou const teach 
The soul to love the more; 5« 

Hearts also shall thy lessons reach 
That never loved before. 

St™t is the haughty one of pride, 

The bashful freed from fear, 

While rising, like the ocean-tide, 

In flows the joyous year. 

Hush, feeble lyre ! weak words refuse 
I'he service to prolong I 
To yon exulting thrush the Muse 

P'.ntrusts the imperfect song; 60 

His voice shall chant, in accents clear, 
Thnuighout the live-long day, 

'J'ill the first silver star appear. 

The sovereignty of May. 


1 TO MAY 

j I‘S26-34. 1835 

Though many suns have risen and set 
• cilice thou, blitlu* wert l)orn, 

I And Bards, wJio hailed thee, may forget 
Tliy gifts, thy beauty scorn; 

I There ar(‘ \Nho to a bii’thday strain 
Confine not harp and voice, 

! But evermore throughout thy reign 
i Are gratefid and r(‘joic(‘ ! 

I Delicious odours ! music sweet, 

, Too s>\eet to pass away 1 »o 

I Oh for a deathh‘ss song to meet 
1 The soul’s desire' — a lay 
j 'fhat, when a thousand years are told, 
j Should juaise thee, genial Power ! 

{ Throngli .sninmer heat, autumnal cold, 

! And winter’s drt'aricst hour. 

Karth, sea, thy })rcscnee feel — nor less, 

If yon ethereal blue 

With its soft smile the truth exju'css. 

The heavens have felt it too. 20 

The inmost heart of man if glad 
Partakes a livelier eheer; 

And eyes that eannot hut be sad 
Let fall a brightened tear. 

Since thy return, through days and weeks 
Of hope that grew by stealth, 

How many wan and faded cheeks 
Have kindled into health ! 

The Old, by thee revived, liave said, 

“ Another year is ours ; ” 30 



*‘ONCE I COULD HAIL (HOWE’ER SERENE THE SKY) 645 


And wayworn Wanderers, poorly fed, 

Have smiled nj)on thy flowers. 

Who tripping lisps a merry song 
Amid his playful peers ? 

The tender Inffint wlio was long 
A prisoner of fond fears; 

But now, when every sharp-edged blast 
Is quiet in its sheath, 

His Mother leaves him free to taste 

Earth’s sweetness in thy Ijreatli. 40 

Tliy help is with the weed that creeps 
Along the hunihlest ground; 

No clifl* so bare but on its steejis 
Thy favours may be found ; 

But most oil some jieeuliar nook 
That oiir own liands have dresf, 

Thou and thy train are proud to look, 

And seem to love it best. 

And yet how pleased we wander forth 
When May is whispering, “ (’oiiu* ! 

Choose from the bowers of virgin earth 
The ha[)pit*st for your home; 

Heaven’s bount»‘ous love througli me is 
spread 

From sunshine, clouds, winds, weaves. 

Drops on the mouldering turret’s head, 

And on ^our turf-clad graves ! ” 

Such greeting heard, away with sighs 
For lilies that must fade, 

Or “ the rathe primrose as it dies 

Forsaken ” in the shade ! 60 

Vernal fruitions and desires 
Are linked in endless chase; 

While, as one kindly growth retires. 
Another takes its place. 

And W’hat if thou, sweet May, hast known 
Misliaj) by worm and blight; 

If expeciations newly blown 
Have jierished in thy sight; 

If loves and joys, wdiile up they sprung. 
Were caught as in a snare; 70 

Such is the lot of all the young, 

However bright and fair. 

Lo ! Streams that April could not check 
Are patient of thy rule; 

Gurgling in foamy water-break, 

Loitering in glassy pool: 

By thee, thee only, could be sent 
Such gentle mists as glide. 


Curling with unconfirmed intent, 

On that green mountain’s side. So 

How delicate the leafy veil 

Through which yon house of God 
Gleams, mid the peace of this deep dale 
By few but shepherds trod ! 

And lowly huts, near beaten ways. 

No sooner stand attired 
III thy fresh wreaths, than they for praise 
Peep forth, and are admired. 

Season of fancy and of hope, 

Permit not for one liour, 90 

A blossom from thy crown to drop. 

Nor fuld to it a flower ! 

Keep, l(»velv May, as if by touch 
Of self-ri*st raining art, 

This modest charm of not too much. 

Part seen, unagined part ! 

«ONCK I COULD HAIL (HOW- 
E’ER SERENE THE SKY)” 

182O. 1S27 

“ No faculty yet siven me to enpy 
The <lusk> Sh.n>t* witlun her arms imbouud.'^ 

Afterwards, when 1 coidd not avoid seeing it, 
1 \vonder€*d at this, and the more so because, 
like most childrmi, 1 liad been in the habit of 
watching the moon through all her changes, 
and had often continued t(> gaze at it when at 
the full, till half blinded. 

“Late, late yestreen I saw the new inoone 
Wi’ the auld luoone >u hir arme.” 

BiiUnd of Sir Patrick Spence^ 
Perry's Relvjues. 

Onck I could hail (howe’er serene the sky) 
I'he Moon re-eiiti‘i*ing her monthly round, 
No faculty yet given me to espy 
The dusky Sliajic within her arms imbound, 
That thin memento of effulgence lost 
Which sonic liavo named her Predecessor’s 
ghost. 

Y ouiig, 1 ike the C rescent that above me shone, 
Nought I perceived within it dull or dim; 
All that appeari'd was suitable to One 
Whose fancy had a thousand fields to 
skim ; to 

To expectations spreading with wild growth. 
And hope that kept with me her plighted 
troth. 
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I saw (ambition quickening at the view) 

A silver boat launched on a boundless flot>d; 
A pearly crest, like Dian’s when it threw 
Its brightest splendour round a leafy wood ; 
But not a hint from under-groimd, no sign 
Fit for the gliiuiuering brow of Proseipiiie. 

Or was it Dian’s self that seemed to move 
Before me ? — nothing blemished th(* fair 
sight; 20 

On her I looked whom jocund Fairies love, 
Cynthia, v.dio puts the litllr stars to flight, 
And by that thinning magnifies the great, 
For exaltation of her sovereign state;. 

And when I learned to mark tlie spectral 
Shape 

As each new Moon obeyed the call of Time, 
If gloom fell on me, swift was my escape; 
Such happy privilege hatli life's gay Prime, 
To see or not to see, as best may ])lease 
A buoyant Spirit, and a heai t at ease. 30 

Now, dazzling Stranger ! when thou meet’st 
my glance. 

Thy dark Associate ever I discern; 
Emblem of thoughts too eager to advance 
While I salute my joys, thoughts sad or 
stern; 

Shades of past bliss, or phantoms that, to 

Their fill of promised lustre, wait in vain. 

So changes mortal Life with fleeting years; 
A mournful change, should Reason fail to 
bring 

The timely insight that can temper fears. 
And from vicissitude remove its sting; 4.. 
While Faith aspires to seats in thatdomain 
Where joys are perfect — neitht'r wax nor 
wane. 

‘‘THE MASSY WAYS, CARRIED 
ACROSS THESE HEKHITS^’ 

1826. 1835 

The walk is 'what we call the Far~1frrare. 
beyond the summer house at Kydal Mount. 
The lines were written wlo*n we were nfr.'iid of 
being obliged to quit tin; place to which we 
were so much attached. 

Titk massy Ways, carried across these 
heights 

By Roman ]:a;rseverancc, arc destroyed, 


i Or hidden under ground, like sleeping 
I worms. 

I How venture then to hope that Time will 
spare 

This humble Walk? Yet on the mourn 
tain’s side 

A Poet's hand first shaped it; and the 
steps 

Of that same Bard — repeated to and fro 
■ At morn, at noon, and under moonlight 
skies 

Through flu* vicissitudes of many a year — 
Forbade the weeds to creep o’er its grey 
line. 

No longer, seattt‘ring to the heedless winds 
'File vocal raj)inres of fresh poesy, 

Shall he freijuent these preeincts; locked 
I no more 

I In canu'st eoiiv(‘rse with beloved Friends, 
j Here will lie gather stores of ready bliss, 

I As from tin* bt'ds and borders of a garden 
(’hoiee flowers are gathered ! But, if 
Pow(‘r may spring 

Out of a farew'i'll yearning — favoured more 
'Fhan kindred wishes mated suitably 
With vain regri*ts — tlu* Exih* would con- 

"Fills \N"alk, his loved possession, to the care 
Of tlio.se ])ure Minds that reverence the 
Muse. 


THE ITLEAR OF TRAJAN 
1826. 1827 

These verses perhaps had better be trans- 
ferred to the class of “ Italian Poems.” 1 had 
«tl>ser\ed in the Newspaper, that the Pillar of 
; Trajan vas given as a subject for a prize-poem 
in English verse. I had a wish p{‘rliaps that 
. luy son, who was tluui an undergraduate at 
, Oxford, hhould trv his fortune, and 1 told him 
.so; but In*, not baviiig bf;en aeeiistoined to 
, write verse, wi.sidv <h*ciiiii'd to enter on the 
task ; wluTfiqioii 1 showed him these lines as a 
]n*oof <if what might, without difHculty, be 
done on siieli a subjet-t. 

WliEKK, towers an* crushed, and iiufor- 
hid<h;n w'ceds 

' O’er mutilated arches shed their seeds; 

I And tcnqilcs, doomed to milder change, 
j unfold 

A imw magnificence that vies with old; 
Finn in its pristine iriajesty liatli stood 
A votive (’olumn, spared by fire and 
flood : 
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And, though the passions of man’s fretful 

race 

Have never ceased to eddy round its base, 
Not injured more by touch of meddling 
hands 

Than a lone obelisk, ^inid Nubian sands, lo 
Or aught in Syrian deserts left to save 
From death the memory of llie good and 
brave. 

Historic figures round the shaft embost 
Ascend, with lineaments in air not lost; 

Still as he turns, the charmed spectator 
sees 

Group windhig after group with dream-like 
eas(‘ ; 

Triumphs in sunhright gratitude displayed, 
Or softly stealing into modest shade. 

— So, pleased with purple <*histers to en- 
twine 

Some lofty elrn-troe, inoiints the daring 
vine; 20 

The woodbine so, with spiral grace, and 
breathes 

Wide-spreading odours from her flowery 
wreaths. 

Borne by the Muse from rills in she|>- 
herds’ <‘ars 

Murmuring but one smooth story for all 
years, 

J gladly coinmum‘ with the mhid and 
heart 

Of him who thus survises hy elassie art, 

His actions witness, venerate his mien, 

And study 'i’i*ajan as by riiny siam; 

BeJiold how fought th(^ Chief whose eon- 
(picring sword 

Stretched far as earth might own a single 
lord; 

In the delight of moral prudence sehooletl. 
How feelingly at home the Sovereign ruled; 
Best of the good — in jiag in f’aitli allied 
To more than Man, In \irtu(' deified. 

Memorial Pillar ! hiiid the wreeks of 
d'ime 

Preserve thy charge with eoufidmiee sub- 
lime — 

riie exultations, pomps, and eare.sof Home, 
Whence half the breathing world rt‘ceived 
its doom; 

Things that recoil from language; that, if 
shown 

By apter pmieil, from the light had flown. 
A Pontilf, Trajan h re the Gods implores. 
There greets an Embassy from Indian 
shores ; 


Lo ! he harangues his cohorts — there the 
storm 

Of battle meets him in authentic form ! 
Unliarnessed, naked, troops of Moorisli 
horse 

Sweep to the charge; more high, the 
JDaciaii force, 

To hoof and finger mailed; — yet, high or 
low, 

I None bleed, and none lie prostrate but the 
foe. 

In every Roman, through all turns of fate, 
Is Homan dignity inviolate; 50 

Spirit in him pre-eminent, who guides. 
Supports, adorns, and over all presides; 
Distinguished only hy inherent state 
From honoured Instruments that round 
him wait; 

Rise as he may, his grandeur scorns the test 
(.)f outward s} mbul, nor will deign to rest 
On aught by wliicb another is deprest. 

— Alas ! that One thus disciplined could toil 
To enslave wliole nations on their native soil ; 
So emulous of Macedonian fame, <>o 

That, when his age was measured with his 
aim, 

H(* drooped, ’mid else imelouded victories, 
And tiiriH'd his eagles back with deeji- 
(Irawn sigjjs: 

O weakness of the Great 1 O folly of the 
Wise ! 

Whore now the haughty Empire that 
\vas spread 

With such fond hope ? her very speech is 
! dead ; 

I Yet glorious Art the power of Time defies, 

I And Trajan still, through various enterprise, 

; Mount. s, ill this fine illusion, toward the 
I skies : 

' Still are we present with the imperial Chief, 
j Nor cease to ga/e npmi th(‘ hold Relief 71 
! Till Rome, to silent marble micoiifiiied, 

I Becomes with all ht*r vears a vision t>f the 
Mind. 


FAKJ'.WELl. LINKS 
1826. 1842 

'Phese lines avcih* designed as a farewell to 
(^hai'lcs and liis sister, who liad retired 

fnnn the throngs of London to comparative 
solitude in the ^ilh^gt‘ <)f Entield. 

“ Hkjh bliss is only for a liigher state,” 
P»nt, surely, if severe afflielioiis borne 
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With patience merit the reward of peace, 
Peace ye deserve; and may the solid good, 
Sought by a wise though late exchange, and 
here 

With bounteous hand beneath a cottage-roof 
To you accorded, lu'ver be withdrawn. 

Nor for the world’s best promises re- 
nounced. 

Most soothing was it for a welcome Friend, 
Fresh from the crowded city, to behold 
That lonely union, privacy so deep, 

Such calm employments, such entire con- 
tent. 

So when the niin is over, the storm laid, 

A pair of herons oft-times have 1 s(‘en, 
Upon a rocky islet, side by side, 

Drying their feathers in the sun, at ease; 
And so, when night with grateful gloom 
had fallen. 

Two glow-worms in such nearness that they 
shared, 

As seemed, their soft self-satisfying light. 
Each with the other, on tlu* dewy ground, 
Where He that made them blesses their 
repose. — 

When wandering among lakes and hills I 
note, 

Once more, those creatures thus by nature 
piired, 

And guarded in their tram j nil state of life, 
Even, as^ your happy pn'sence to my mind 
Their union brought, will th(‘y repay the 
debt, 

And send a thankful spirit back to you, 
With hope that we, dear Friends ! shall 
meet again. 

ON SEEING A NEEDLECASE IN 
THE FORM OF A HARP 

THE WORK OF E. M. S. 

1827. 1827 

Frowns are on every Muse’s face, 
Reproaches from their lips are sent. 

That mimicry should thus disgrace 
The noble Instrument. 

A very Harp in all but size I 

Needles for strings in apt gradation ! 
Minerva’s self would stigmatize 
The unclassic profanation. 

Even her oim needle that subdued 

Arachne’s rival spirit, 10 


Though wrought in Vulcan’s happiest 
mood, 

Such honour could not merit. 

And this, too, from the Laureate’s Child, 

A living lord of melody ! 

How will her Sire be reconciled 
To the refined indignity ? 

I spake, when w’hispered a low voice, 

“ Bard ! moderate your ire; 

Spirits of all degrees rejoice 

In ]m*sence of the lyre. 30 

The Alinstrels of Pygmean bands. 

Dwarf (ienii, moonlight-loving Fays, 
Have sludls to tit their tiny hands 
And suit their slender lays. 

Some, still more delicate of ear, 

Have lutt‘s (Ixdieve my words) 

Whose framework is of gossamer, 

While sunbeams are the chords. 

Gay Sylphs this miniature will court, 

]Vlad<* vocal by their brushing wings, 30 
And sulhui Gnomes will learn to sj^ort 
Around its polished struigs; 

When<*e strains to love-sick maiden dear, 
Whih' in her lonely bower she tries 
To cheat tlu‘ thought slie cannot cheer. 

By fanciful embroideries. 

Trust, angry Bard ! a knowing Sprite, 

Nor think the Harp licr lot deplores I 
Though ’mid the stars the Lyre shine bright. 
Love stoops as fondly as lie soars.” 40 

TO 

1827. 1827 

In the cottage, Town-end, Grasmere, one 
afternoon in ISOl, my sister read to me the 
Sonnets of Milton. 1 had long been well ac- 
quainted with them, hut I was particularly 
struck on tli.at occasion by the dignified sim- 
plicity and majestic harmony that runs through 
most of them, — in character so totally differ- 
ent from tlie Italian, and still more so from 
Shakspeare’s fine Sonnets. I took fire, if I 
may he allowed to say so, and produced three 
Sonnets the same afternoon, the first I ever 
wrote except an irregular one at school. Of 
these three, the only one I distinctly remember 
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is “ I grieved for Buonaparte/’ One was never 
written down ; the tliird, which was, 1 believe, 
preserved, 1 cannot particularise. 

Happy the feeling from the bosom thrown 
In perfect shape (whose beauty Time shall 
spare 

Though a breath made it) like a bubble blown 
For summer pastime into wanton aii*; 

Happy the thought best likened to a stone 
Of the sea-beach, when, polished with nice 
care, 

Veins it discovers exquisite and rare, 

Which for the loss of that moist gleam atone 
That tempted first to gather it. That here, 

O chief of Friends ! sucli feelings I present. 
To thy regard, with thoughts so fortunate. 
Were a vain notion; but the Iiojkj is dear. 
That thou, if not witli partial joy elate, 

Wilt smile upon this gift with more than 
mild content ! 

“HER ONLY PILOT THE SOFT 
BREEZE ” 

i<S27. 1827 

Hkr only i)ilot the soft breeze, tin* boat 
Lingers, but Fancy is well satished; 

With keen-eyed Hope, with Memory, at 
her side. 

And the glad Muse at liberty to note 
All that to each is pri'cious, as we float 
Gently along; regardless who shall chide 
If the heavens smile, and leave lus free to 
glide. 

Happy Associiates breathing air remote 
From trivial cares. But, Fancy and the 
Muse, 

Why have 1 crowded this small bark with 1 
you 

And otii(;rs ()f your kind, ideal crew ! 

While here sits One whose brightness owes 
its hues 

To flesh and blood; no Goddess from above. 
No fleeting Spirit, but my own true love ? 

“WHY, MINSTREL, THESE UN- 
TUNEFUL MURMURINGS” 

1827. 1827 

“Why, Minstrel, these untuneful mur- 
murings — 

Dull, flagging notes that with each other 
jar?” 


“ Think, gentle Lady, of a Harp so far 
From its own country, and forgive the 
strings.” 

A simple answer ! but even so forth springs. 
From the Castaliaii fountain of the heart. 
The Poetry of Life, and all that Art 
Divine of words (piickening insensate things* 
From the submissive necks of guiltless men 
Stretched on the block, the glittering axe 
recoils ; 

Sun, moon, and stars, all struggle in the 
toils 

Of mortal sympathy; what wonder then 
That the poor Harp distempered music 
yields 

To its sad Lord, far from his native fields ? 

TO S. H. 

1827. 1S27 

Excuse is needless when with love sincere 
Of occupation, not by fashion led. 

Thou turii’st the Wheel that slept with 
dust o’erspread; 

Mrj nerves from no such murmur shrink, — 
tho’ ncjir. 

Soft as the Dorhawk's to si distant ear, 
Wlien twilight shades darken the moun- 
tain's head. 

Even She wdio toils to s])in our vital thread 
Might smile on work, C> Lady, once so dear 
I To household virtues. Venerable Art, 

^ Torn from the Poor ! yet shall kind Heaven 
protect 

Its own; though Riders, with undue respect, 
Trusting to crowded factory and mart 
And j>roud discoveries of tlie intellect. 
Heed not the jiillage of man’s ancient heart. 

DECAY OF PIETY 
1827. 1827 

Attendance at church on prayer-days, 
Wednesdays and Fridays and Holidays, re- 
ceived a shock at the Revolution. It is now, 
howM'ver, happily reviA'ing. The ancient peo- 
ple described in this Sonnet were among the 
last of that pious class. May we hope that the 
practice, now in some degree renew'ed, will con- 
tinue to spread. 

Oft have I seen, ere Time had ploughed 
my cheek, 

Matrons and Sires — who, punctual to the 
call 
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Of their loved Church, on fast or festival 

Through the long year the house of Prayer 
would seek: 

By Christmas snows, by visitation bleak 

Of Easter winds, unscju'ed, from hut or hall 

They came to lowly Ixiiich or sculptured 
stall, 

But with one fervour of devotion meek. 

I see the places where they once were known. 

And ask, surroimded even by kneeling 
crowds. 

Is ancient Piety for ever flown ? 

Alas ! even then they seemed like fleecy 
clouds 

That, struggling through the western sky, 
have won 

Their pensive light from a departed sun ! 


“SCORN NOT THE SONNET ’ 
1827. i<S27 

Composed, almost extempore, in a short walk 
on the western side of Kydul Lake. 

ScOKN not the Sonnet; Critic, you have 
frowned. 

Mindless of its just honours; with this key 
Shakspeare unlocked his heart; the melody 
Of this small lute gave eahc to l*etrareh’s 1 
woimd ; 

A thousand times this pip<5 did Ta.sso sound; 
With it Camoeiis soothed an exile’s grief; 
The Sonnet glitt(‘red a gay myrtle leaf 
Amid the cypress witli which Dante crowned 
His visionary brow: a gh)w-w’orm lamp. 

It cheercjd mild Spenser, called from Faery- 
land 

To struggle through dark ways; and, wlien 
a damp 

Fell round the path of Milton, iji his hand ' 
The Thing became a trum})et; wdience he 
blew 

Soul-animating strains — alas, too few ! 

“FAIR PRIME OF LIFE! WERE 
IT ENOUGH TO GILD” 

1827. 1827 

Suggested by observatif)!! of the* way in 
which a young fnend, whom I do not choose to 
name, misspent his time and misapplied his 
talents. He took afterwards a better course, 
and became a useful member of society, re- 
spected, I believe, wherever he has been known. 


Fair Prime of life ! were it enough to gild 
With ready sunbeams every straggling 
shower; 

And, if an unexpected cloud should lower. 
Swiftly thereon a rainbow arch to build 
For Fancy’s errands, — then, from fields 
half-tilled 

Gathering green weeds to mix with poppy 
flower, 

Thee might thy Minions crovyn, and chant 
thy power. 

Unpitied by th(^ wise, all censure stilled. 

Ah ! show that worthier honours are thy 

due; 

. Fair Prime of life ! ai'onse the deeper heart; 
Confirm the Spirit glorying to pursue 
vSome path of steep ascent and lofty aim ; 

I And, if there be a joy that slights the claim 

' Of gratefid memory, bid that joy depart. 

RETIREMENT 
1827. 1S27 

If the whole weight of what we think and 
feel, 

Save only far as thought and feeding blend 
With ae'tioii, weie as nothing, patriot 
Friend ! 

From thy remonstrance would be no appeal; 
But to ju-oniote and fortify the we^al 
Of our own Being is he*r paramount end; 

A truth w hieh the‘y alone shall comprehend 
Who shun the inivschied' wdiich they cannot 
heal. 

Peaef‘ in tlit'se feverish times is sovereign 
bliss: 

Here, with no thirst but what the stream 
can slake, 

And .st;irtle*d only b}^ the* rustling brake?, 
(’t)ol air I bieathe; whih? the unincumbered 
Mind 

By .some weak aims at sfirvices assigned 
To gentle Nature's, thanks not Heaven amiss. 

“THERE IS A PLEASURE IN 
POETIC PAINS” 

1827. 1827 

Til ERIC is a pleasure in poetic pains 
Which only Poets know ; — ’t was rightly said; 
Whom could the Muses else allure te> tread 
Their smoothest paths, to wear their light- 
est chains ? 



TO THE 

When happiest Fancy has iusi)irecl the 
strains, 

How oft the malice of one luckless word 
Pursues the Enthusiast to the social board, 
Haunts him belated on the silent plains ! | 

Yet he repines not, if his thought shind I 

clear, j 

At last, of hindrance and obs(;urity, 

Fresh as the star that crowns the brow of | 
morn; i 

Bright, speckless, as a softly-moulded tear , 
The moment it has left the virgin’s eye, ' 

Or rain-drop lingering on the pointed thorn. ! 


RECOLLECTION OF THE FOR- i 
TRAIT OF KING HENRY ' 
EIGHTH, TRINITY LODGE, , 
CAMBRIDGE I 

i<S27. 1S27 

The imperial Stature, the colossal stride, 

Are yet before me; yet do I behold 

The broad full visage, chest t>f amplest 
mould. 

The vestments ’broidered with barbaric 
pride : 

And lo ! a poniard, at the Monarcir.s side, 

Hangs ready to be gras|)ed in sympathy 

With the keen threateiiings of tliat fulgent 

Below the wliite-rimmed bonind, far-de- 
scried. 

Who trtmibles now at thy capricious mood ? 

’Mid those surrounding Worthies, haughty 
King, 

Wti rather think, with grattdul mind sedate, 

How Provid<*nce educeth, from tl\e .spring 

Of lawless will, unlooked-for streams of 
good, 

Which neitln’i* force shall check nor time 
abate ! 


“WHEN PHILOC’TETILS IN THE j 
LEM N IAN ISI.L'’ i 

1827. 1S27 I 

When Philoetetes in the Letmiian isle 
Like a form sculptured 011 a monument 
Lay couched; on him or his dread bow' un- 
bent 

Some wild Bird oft might settle and be- ■ 
guile 

The rigid features of a transient smile, 
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Disperse the tear, or to the sigh give vent, 
Shickenhig the pains of ruthless bauishinent 
From his loved home, and from heroic toil. 
And trust that s]>iritual Creatures roimd us 
move, 

Griefs to allay wdiich Reason cannot heal; 
Yea, veriest jeptiles have sufficed to prove 
To fettered wretchedness, that no Bastile 
Is deep enough to exclude the light of love, 
Though man for brother man has ceased to 
feel. 

‘‘WHILE ANNA’.S PEERS AND 
EARLY PLAYMATES TREAD” 

1S27. 1827 

Tills is takc^n from the account given by 
Miss Jewshurv ttf ihe ph'asure she derived, 
when long coiiliued to her bed by sickness, from 
the inanimate object on which this Sonnet 
turns. 

WiULK Alma’s peers and early playmates 
tread. 

In freedom, mountain-turf and river’s 
marge; 

Or lioat with music in the festal barge; 
Rein the ])roud steed, or llirough the dance 
are led; 

Her doom it is to ])ress a w'eary bed — 

Till oft her guardian Angel, lo some charge 
More urgent called, will stretch liis wings 
at large. 

And friends too rarely prop the languid 
head. 

Y et, helped by (Tcnius ~ uutired comforter. 
The ju-esence even of a stuffed Owl for her 
Can eheat the tim(‘; sending her fancy out 
To ivied eastles and to moonlight skies. 
Though he can neither stir a plume, nor 
shout ; 

Nor veil, with restl(‘ss tilm, his staring eyes. 

TO THE CUCKOO 

1827^ 1827 

Not the whole wairbling grove in concert 
heard 

When sunshine follows shower, the breast 
can thrill 

Idke the first summons, Cuckoo ! of thy 
bill, 

With its twin notes inseparably paired. 
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The captive *mid damp vaults uusmmed, 
imaired, 

Measuring the periods of his lonely doom, 
That cry can reach; and to the sick man’s 
room 

Sends gladness, by no languid smile de- 
clared. 

The lordly eagle-race through hostile 
search 

May perish; time may come when never 
more 

The wilderness shall hear the lion roar; 
But, long as cock shall crow from house- 
hold perch 

To rouse the dawn, soft gales shall speed 
thy wing. 

And thy erratic voice be faithful to the 
Spring ! 

THE INFANT iM M 

1827. 1827 

The infant was Mary Moiiklioiise, the only 
daughter of my friend and cousin Thomas 
Monkhouse. 

Unquiet Childhood here by special grace 
Forgets her nature, opening like a flower 
That neither feeds nor wastes its vital |K>wer 
In painful struggles. Months each other 
chase, 

And nought untunes that Infant’s voice ; no 
trace 

Of fretful temper sullies her j)ure clieek; 
Prompt, lively, self-sufficing, yet so meek 
That one enrapt with gazing on her face 
(Which even the placid innocence of death 
Could scarcely make more jdacid, heaven 
more bright) 

Might learn to picture, for the eye of faith. 
The Virerin, as she shone with kindred 
light; 

A nursling couched upon her mother’s knee. 
Beneath some shady palm of Galilee. 

TO ROT«A Q 

1827. 1827 

Rotha, the daughter of my son-in-law Mr. 
QuilUnan. 

Rotha, my Spiritual Child ! this head was 
grey 

When at the sacred font for thee I stood; 


M. 


Pledged till thou reach the verge of woman- 
hood. 

And sh<alt become thy own sufficient stay : 
Too late, I feel, sweet Orphan ! was the day 
For stedfast hope the contract to fulfil; 

Yet shall my blessing hover o’er thee still, 
Fhnbodied in the music of this Lay, 
Breathed forth beside the peaceful moun- 
tain Stream 

Whose muiTniir soothed thy languid Mo- 
ther’s ear 

After her throes, this Stream of name more 
dear 

Since thou dost bear it, — a memorial 
theme 

For others; for thy future self, a spell 
To summon fimciesout of Time’s dark cell. 

TO , IN HER SEVENTIETH 

YEAR 

1827. 1827 

I^ady Fitzgerald, as described to me by Lady 
Beaumont. 

Such age liow beautiful I O Lady bright. 
Whose mortal lineaments seem all refined 
By favouruig Nature and a saintly Mind 
To something purer and more exquisite 
Than fiesli and blood; whene’er thou 
meet’st my sight, 

When I behold thy blanched unwithered 
cheek, 

Thy temples fringed with locks of gleam- 
ing white, 

And head tliat droops because the soul is 
meek, 

Thee with the welcome Snowdrop I com- 
pare ; 

That child of winter, prompting thoughts 
that climb 

From desolation toward the genial prime; 
Or with the Moon conquering earth’s misty 
air, 

And filling more and more with crystal 
light 

As pensive Evening deepens into night. 

“IN MY MIND’S EYE A TEMPLE, 
LIKE A CLOUD ” 

1827. 1827 

In my mind’s eye a Temple, like a cloud 
Slowly surmounting some invidious hill. 
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Rose out of darkness: the bright Work 
stood still: 

And might of its own beauty have been 
proud, 

But it was fashioned and to God was vowed 
By Virtues that diffused, in every part, 
Spirit divine through forms of human art: 
Faith had her arch — her arch, when winds 
blow loud, 

Into the consciousness of safely thrilled; 
And Love her towers of dread foundation 
laid 

Under the grave of things; llojie had her 
spire 

Star-high, and pointing still to something 
higher 

Trembling I gazed, but beard a voice — it 
said, 

“ Hell-gates are powerless Phantoms when 
we build.” 

-GO BACK TO ANTIQUE ACiES, 
IF THINK EYLS” 

i<S27. 1827 

Go back to antique ages, if thine eyes 
The genuine mien and charaeter would 
trace 

Of the rash Spirit that still holds her 
place, 

Prompting the world’s audacious vanities ! 
Go back, and see the Tower of Babel rise; 
The pyramid extend its monstrous base, 
For some As])iraiit of our sluirt-lived race, 
Anxious an aery name to iiuim)rtalize. 
There, too, ere wiles and politic dispute 
Gave specious colouring to aim and act, 

See the first mighty Hunter leave the 
brute — 

To chase mankind, with men in armies 
p«acked 

For his field-pastime high and absolute, 
While, to dislodge his game, cities are 
sacked ! 

IN THE WOODS OF RYDAL 
1827. 1827 

Wild Redbreast ! hadst thou at Jemima’s 
lip 

Pecked, as at mine, thus boldly, Love might 

say, 


A half-blown rose had tempted thee to sip 

Its glistening dews ; but hallowed is the clay 

Which the Muse warms; and I, whose head 
is grey. 

Am not unworthy of thy fellowship; 

Nor could I let one thought — one notion 
— slip 

Tlnat might thy sylvan confidence betray. 

For are we not all His without whose care 

Vouchsafed no sparrow falleth to the 
ground ? 

Who gives his Angels wings to speed 
through air, 

And rolls the planets through the blue 
profound; 

Then peck or jiercli, fond Flutterer ! nor 
forbear 

To trust a Poet in still musings bound. 


CONCLUSION 

TO 

1827. 1827 

If these brief Records, by the Muses’ art 
Produced as lonely Nature or the strife 
That animates the scenes of public life 
Inspired, may in thy leisure claim a part; 
And if those Transcripts of the private 
heai't 

Have gained a sanction from thy falling 
tears ; 

Then I r(‘pent not. But my soul hath fears 
Breathed from eternity ; for, as a dart 
Cleaves the blank air. Life flies: now every 
<lay 

Is but a glimmering spoke in the swift 
wheel 

Of the revolving week. Away, away. 

All fitful cares, all transitory zeal ! 

So timely Grace the immortal wing may 
heal, 

And honour rest upon the senseless clay. 

A MORNING EXERCISE 

1828. 1832 

Written at Rydal Mount. I could wish the 
last five stanzas of this to bo read with the 
poem addressed to the skylark. 

Fancy, who leads the pastimes of the glad. 
Full oft is pleased a wayward dart to throw; 
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Sending sad shadows after things not sad, ; 
Peopling the harmless fields with signs of 
woe; I 

Beneath her sway, a simple forest cry 
Becomes an echo of man’s misery. 

Blithe ravens croak of death; and when 
the owl 

Tries his two voices for a favourite strain — 
Tu-whit — Tu'-ivhoo 1 the iiiisusi)ectiug fowl i 
Forebodes mishap or seems but to eom- 
plain; lo , 

Fancy, intent to harass and annoy. 

Can thus pervert the evidence of joy. 

Through border wilds where naked In- 
dians stray. 

Myriads of notes attest her subtle skill; 

A feathered task-master cri('s, “ 

AWAY ! ” 

And, in thv iteration, “Wini* poor 
Will!” 

Is heard the spirit of a toil-worn slave, 
Lashed out of life, not <piiet in the grave. 

What wonder ? at her bidding, ancient 
lays '0 

Steeped in dire grief tlie voice of Philomel; 
And that fleet messenger of summer days, 
The Swallow, twittered subject to like spell; 
But ne'er could Fancy bend the buoyant 
Lark 

To melancholy service — hark ! O hai k ! 

The daisy sleeps upon the dewy lawn, 

Not lifting yet the head that evening bowed ; ■ 
Bnt He is risen, a later star of <lawn, 
Glittering and twinkling near yon ro'^y 1 
cloud; ! 

Bright gem instinct with music, vocal spark; * 
The happiest bird that sprang out of the 
Ark! 30 1 

Hail, blest above all kinds ! — Supremely j 
skilled, 

Restless with fixed to balance, high with low, 
Thou leav’st the halcyon free her hopes to 
build 

On such forl>carance as the deep may show; 
Perpetual flight, unchocktHl by earthly ties, 
Leav’st to the wandering bird of paradise. 

Faithful, though swift as lightning, the 
meek dove; 

Yet more hath Nature reconciled in thee; 


So constfint with thy downward eye of love, 
Yet, in aerial singleness, so free; 40 

So humble, yet so ready to rejoice 
In power of wing and never- wearied voice. 

To the last ]>omt of vision, and beyond, 
Mount, daring warbler ! — that love- 
prompted strain 

(’IVixt thee and thine a never-failing bond ) 
Tlirills not the less tlu^ bosom of the plain: 
Yet might’st thou seem, proud privilege ! 
to sing 

All indepen(l(‘nt of th(‘ leafy spring. 

How would it jdease old Ocean to partake, 
With sailors longing for a breeze in vain, 50 
The harmon^ thy notes most gladly make 
W'hcre earth resembles most his own do- 
maiti ! 

Urania's stdf niiglit welcome with plojvsed 
ear 

These matins mounting towards her native 
sj>here. 

('banter In heav(*n attraxded, whom no 
bars 

To<lay-light known deter from that pursuit, 
*T is well that some sage instinct, when the 
stars 

C’ome forth at e\(Miing. keej>sThee still and 
mute; 

For not an eyelid eonhl to sleep incline 
Wert thou among them, singing as they 
shine ! 

THE TRIAD 
1S28. 1829 

WritieTi at, Kydal Mount. The Girls, Edith 
Southey. daughter Dora, and Sara Cole- 
ridge. 

Show me the noblest Youth of present 
time, 

Whose tn'inbling fancy would to love give 
birth ; 

Some God or Hero, from the Olympian 
eliine 

Returned, to seek a (jonsort upon earth; 
Or, in no doubtful prospect, let me see 
The brightest star of ages yet to be, 

And I will mate and match him blissfully. 
I will not fetch a Naiad from a flood^ 

Pure as herself — (song lacks not mightier 
power) 
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Nor leaf-crowned Dryad from a pathless ' 
wood, 10 ' 

Nor Seornymph glistening from her coral ‘ 
bower; 

Mere Mortals bodied forth in vision still, , 
Shall with Mount Ida’s triple lustre fill 
The chaster coverts of a British hill. 

“ Appear ! — obey iny lyre’s command ! 
Come, like the Craces, hand in hand ! 

For ye, though not by birth allied, 

Are Sisters in the bond of love; 

Nor shall the tongue of envious pride , 

Presume those*, interweavings to reprove 20 
In you, whicii that fair ju'ogenv of Jove, 
Learned from the tuiu'ful splieres that 
glide 

In endless union, earth and sea above.” 

— I sing in vain; - the pines have hushed 

their waving: • 

A peerless Youth expectant at my side, , 

Breathless as they, with unabated craving 
Looks to the eartli, and to the vacant air; 
And, with a wandm’ing eye that seems to ' 
chide, I 

Asks of the clouds wliat occupants they j 
hide: — 

But why solicit more than sight could bear, 
By casting on a inom<*nt all we dare ? 31 . 

Invoke w^e those bright Beings one by one; 
And what was boldly promised, truly shall 1 
be done. 

‘‘ Fear not a constraining niejisure ! 

— Yielding to this gentle spell, 
liucida ! from domes of jdeasurt*, 

Or from cottage-sprinkled dell, 

Come to regions solitary, { 

Where the eagle builds her aery, 

Above the hermit’s loiig-forsakeu cell ! ” 40 

— She comes ! — behold 

That Figure, like a ship with snow-white j 
sail ! 

Nearer shi* draws; a breeze uplifts her veil; , 
Upon her coming wait 
As pure a sunshine and as soft a gale 
As e’er, on hei'bage covering earthlv mould, 
Tempted the bird of Juno to unfold ! 

His richest splendour — when his veering j 
gait 

And every motion of his starry train | 

Seem governed by a strain 50 • 

Of music, audible to him alone. | 

** O Ljuly, worthy of earth’s proudest 1 
tlirono I I 

Nor less, by excellence of nature, fit | 

Beside an unambitious hearth to sit | 


Domestic (jueen, where grandeur is un- 
known ; 

What living man could fear 
The worst of Fortune’s malice, wert Thou 
near. 

Humbling that lily-stem, thy sceptre meek, 
That its fair flowers may from his cheek 
Brush the too happy tear ? oo 

Queen, and handmaid lowly ! 

Wlujse skill can speed the day with lively 
cai'es, 

And banish melancholy 
By all that mind invents or hand prepares, 
O Tlioii, against w'hose lip, without its smile 
And in its silence even, no heart is proof; 
Whose gootlncss, sinking deep, would recon- 
cile. 

The s(»fte.st Nursling of a gorgeous palace 
To tin* l)ai‘(‘ life bt‘neath the hawthorn-roof 
Of Sherwood’s Archer, or in caves of 
W' allace — 70 

Who that hatli seen thy beauty could con- 
tent 

His soul with but a glimpse of heaveril;) 
day ? 

Who that hath loved thee, but would lay 
His strong hand on the wdnd, if it were bent 
'I'o take thee in thy majesty away ? 

Pass oinvjird (even the glancing deer 
Till we depart intrude not here); 

That mossy slope, o’er which the w'oodbine 
throws 

A canopy, is smoothed for thy repose ! ” 

— (ilad momeut is it when the throng 80 
Of warblers in full concert strong 
Strive, and not vainly strive, to rout 

The lagging shower, and force coy Pheebur 
out, 

Met by tin* rainbow^’s form divine, 

Issuing frtun her cloudy shrine; — 

80 may the tlirilliugs of the lyre 
Prevail to further our desire, 

While to these shades a sister Nymph I 
call. 

** Come, if the note's thine ear may 
pit'ive, 

Come, yt)ungest of the lovely Tliree, 
Submissive to the might of verse 
And the dear voice of harmony, 

By none more dee])ly felt than Thee ! ” 

— 1 sang; aiul lo ! from pastimes virginal 
She hastens to the tents 

( If nature, and the lonely elements. 

Air sparkles round her wdth a dazzling 
sheen; 
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But mark her glowing cheek, her vesture 
green .* 

And, as if wishful to disarm 
Or to repay the potent Charm, too 

She bears the string^id lute of old romance. 
That cheered the trellised arbour’s privacy, 
And soothed war-wearied knights in raft- 
ered hall. 

How vivid, yet how delicate, her glee ! 

So tripped the Muse, inventress of the 
dance ; 

So, truant in waste woods, the blithe Eu- 
phrosyne ! 

But the ringlets of that head 
Why are they ungarlanded ? 

Why bedeck her temples h‘ss 

Than the simplest shepherdess ? no 

Is it not a brow inviting 

Choicest flowers that ever breathed, 

Which the myrtle would delight in 
With Idalian rose enwreathed ? 

But her humility is well content 
With one wild floweret (call it not for- 
lorn), 

Flowter of the winds, benejith her bosom 
worn — 

Yet more for love than ornament. 

Open, ye thickets ! let her fly, 

Swift as a Thracian Nymph o'er field and 
height ! i:!o 

For She, to all but those who love her, shy, . 
Would gladly vanish fi\»m a Stranger’s I 
sight; 1 

Though where she is beloved and loves, 
Light as the whetding butterfly she moves; ; 
Her happy spirit as a bird is free, . 

That rifles bloss<mis on a tret*, ; 

Turning them inside out with arch audacity. , 
Alas ! how little can a moment show 
Of an eye where feeling plays 
In ten thousand dewy rays; 130 

A face o’er which a thousand shadows go ! 
— She stops — is fastened to that rivulet’s 
side ; 

And there (while, with sedater mien. 

O’er timid waters that have scarcely left 
Their birthplace in the rocky cleft 
She bends) at leisure may be seen 
Features to old ideal grace allied, 

Amid their smiles and dimples dignified — 
Fit countenance for the soul of primal truth; 
The bland composite of eternal youth ! 140 
What more changeful tlian the sea ? 

But over his great tides 
Fidelity presides; 


And this light-hearted Maiden constant is 
as he. 

High is heT aim as heaven above. 

And wide as ether her goo<l- will; 

And, like the lowly reed, her love 
Can drink its nui'ture from the scantiest 
rill: 

Insight as keen as frosty star 

Is to her charity no bar, 150 

Nor interrupts her frolic graces 

When she is, far from these wild places. 

Encircled by familiar faces. 

i) the charm that manners draw, 

Nature, from thy genuine law ! 

If from what her hand would do, 

Her voice would utter, aught ensue 
Untoward or unfit; 

She, in benign afl'ectioiLs pure, 

In self-forgetfulness secure, 160 

Sheds round tli(‘ transient harm or vague 
mischance 

A light unknown to tutored elegance: 

Hers is not a ehcek shame-stricken, 

But her blushes are joy-flushes; 

And the fault (if fault it be) 

Only ministers to quicken 
Laughter-lo ving gaiety, 
j And kindle sportive wit — 

I lA'aving this 1 )a>»ghter of the mountains free 
As if siie knew that Oberon king of Faery 
Had crossed her purpose with some quaint 
vagary, 17* 

And heard his vi(*\vless hands 
Over their mirthhd triumph clapping hands. 

“ l^ast of th(‘ Three, though eldest born, 
Reveal thyself, like pensive Morn 
Touched by the skylark’s earliest note, 

Ere humbler gladness he afloat. 

But wdudher in the semblance drest 
Of Dawn - or lOvc, fair vision of the west, 
Come with each anxious hope subdued tSo 
By woman’s gentle fortitude, 

Each grii‘f, through meekness, settling into 
rest. 

— Or I would hail thee when some high- 
wrought page 

Of a elos(*d volume lingering in thy hand 
Has raistul thy spirit to a peaceful stand 
Among the glories of a happier age.** 

1 ler brow hath ojamed on me — see it there, 
Brightening the umbrage of her hair; 

So gleams the crescent moon, that loves 
To be descried through shady groves. 190 
Tenderest bloom i.s on her cheek; 

Wish not for a richer streak; 
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Nor dread the depth of meditative eye; 

But let thy love, upon that azure field 
Of thoughtfulness and beauty, yield 
Its homage offered up in purity. 

What would’st thou more ? In sunny glade. 
Or imder leaves of thickest shade. 

Was such a stillness e’er diffused 
Since earth grew calm while angels 
mused ? 200 

Softly she treads, as if her foot were loth 
To crush the mountain dew-drops — soon 
to melt 

On the flower’s breast; as if slic felt 
That flowers themselves, whate’er their hue. 
With all their fragrance, all their glistening. 
Call to the heart for Inward listening — 
And though for hridal wreaths and tokens 
true 

Welcomed wisely; though a growth 
Which the careless shepherd sleeps on. 

As fitly spring from turf the niouriier weeps 
on — 210 

And without wrong are eroj^ped the marble 
tomb to strew. 

Tlie Charm is over; the mute Phantoms 
gone, 

Nor will return — but droop not, favoured 
Youth; 

The apparition that before th(*e shone 
Obeyed a summons covetous of truth. 

From these wild rocks thy footst(‘ps I wdll 
guide 

To bowers in which thy fortuiu' may be 
tried. 

And one of the bright Three hecome thy 
happy Bride. 

THE WISHl\(i-GATE 
1828. 1829 

Written at Rydal Mount. ISee also “ Wish- 
ing-gate Destroyed.’’ 

In the vale of (Irasiueri*,, by the side of the 
old high-way leading to Amblesidc, is a gate, 
which, time out of mind, has been called the 
Wishing-gate, from a belief that wishes formed 
or indulged there have a favourable issue. 

Hope rules a land for ever green: 

All i)owers Unit serve the brigliWyed 
Queen 

Are confident and gay; 

Clouds at her bidding disappear; 

Points she to aught ? — the bliss draws near, 
And Fancy smooths the way. 


Not such the land of Wishes — there 
Dwell fruitless day-dreams, lawless prayer, 
And thoughts with things at strife; 

Yet how forlorn, should ye depart, 10 

Ye suiKirstitions of the hearty 

flow poor, were human life ! 

When magic lore abjured its might, 

Ye did not forfeit one dear right, 

One tender claim abate; 

Witness this symbol of your sway, 
Surviving near the public way, 

The rustic Wishing-gate ! 

Inquire not if the faery race 
Shed kindly influence on the place, 20 

Ere northward tJiey retired; 

If here a warrioi* left a spell. 

Panting for glory as he fell; 

Or here a saint expired. 

Enough that all around is fair, 

Composed with Nature’s finest care, 

And ill li(‘r fondest love — 

Peace to embosom and content — 

I To overawe the turbulent, 
j The selfish to reprove. 30 

j Yea ! even the Stranger from afar, 

; Kecliniug on this moss-grown bar, 

\ I'liknowing, and unknown, 

! The infection of the ground partakes, 
i Longing for his Beloved — who makes 
All liappincss h(*r own. 

Then why should conscious Spirits fear 
The mystic stirrings lliat are here, 

'Hie ancient faith disclaim ? 

The local Genius ne'er befriends 40 

Desires whose course in folly ends, 

W^hose just reward is shame. 

I Smile if thou wilt, but not in scorn, 

If some, by ceaseless pains outworn. 

Here crave an easier lot; 

If some have thirst ed to renew 
A broken vow', or bind a true, 

With firmer, holier knot. 

And not in vain, when thoughts are cast 
Upon the irrevocable past, 50 

Some Penitent sincere 
May for a worthier future sigh, 

While trickles from his downcast eye 
No imavailing tear. 
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The Worldling, pining to be freed 
From turmoil, who would turn or speed 
The current of his fate, 

Might stop before this favoured scene, 

At Natiu’e’s call, nor blush to lean 

Upon the Wishing-gate. 6o 

The Sage, who feels how blind, how weak 
Is man, though loth such help to seek. 

Yet, passing, here might pause. 

And thirst for insight to allay 
Misgiving, while the crimson day 
In quietness witlidraws; 

Or when the ehureh-eloek’s knell pro- 
found 

To Time’s first step across the bound 
Of midnight makes reply; 

Time pressing on with starry crest, 70 
To filial sleep upon tlie breast 
Of dread eternity. 

THE W1SHJN(;-GATE 
DESTROYED 

182S. 1842 

T IS gone — with old belief and dream 
That round it clung, and templing scheme' 
Released from fear and doubt; 

And the bright landscape too must lie, 

By this blank wall, from every eye, 
Relentlessly shut out. 

Bear witness ye who seldom passed 
That opening — but a look ye cast 
Upon th(^ lake below. 

What spii’it-stirring power it gained i ' 
From faith which here Avas entertained, 
Though reason might say no. 

Blest is that ground, whert*, o’er the* 
springs 

Of history, Glory claps her wings, 

Fame sheds the exulting tear; 

Yet earth is wide, and many a nook 
Unheard of is, like this, a book 
For modest nuianings dear. 

It was in sooth a happy thought 
That grafted, on so fair a spot, 20 

So confident a token 
Of coming good; — the charm is fled. 
Indulgent centuries spun a thread. 

Which one harsh day has broken. 


Alas ! for him who gave the word; 

Could he no sympathy afford, 

Derived from earth or heaven, 

To hearts so oft by hope betrayed; 

Their very wishes wanted aid 

Which here was freely given ? 30 

Where, for the love-lorn maiden’s wound, 
Will now so readily be found 
A balm of exjjcctation ? 

Anxious for far-off children, where 
Shall mothers breathe a likt‘ sweet air 
Of home-felt consolation ? 

And not unfelt will prove the loss 
’Mid trivial cart' and p(‘tty cross 
And each day’s shallow grief; 

Though tht‘ most easily beguiled 40 

Were oft among the first that smiled 
At tht'ir own fond belief. 

If still the rt'cklesH change we mourn, 

A reetuieiling thought may turn 
To harm that might Jnrk here, 

F>e judgment prompted from within 
Fit aims, Avith eouragt* to begin, 

And strength to j)ersevere. 

Not Fortune’s slave is Man: onr state 
Enjoins, while firm resolves await 
On wishes just jind wise. 

That strenuous ac tion follow both. 

And life la* one perpetual growth 
Of heaven-ward enterprise. 

So taught, so trained, wa» boldly fae<* 

All a<'eidents of time and place; 

Whatever props may fail, 

Trust in that sovereign law can spread 
Nc'AV glory o'er the mountain’s head, 

Fresh beauty through the A^'ile. ».o 

That truth informing mind and h(‘art, 

'Hie sinqdest eottag(*r may jnirt, 

Ungrievc'd, with charm and spell; 

And yet, lost Wishing-gfite, to thee 
The A^oiee of grateful memory 
Shall bid a kind farewell ! 

A JEWISH FAMILY 

IN A SMALL VALLEY OPPOSITE ST. (iOAR, 
UPON THE RHINE 

1828. 1835 

( Joleridge, my daught.er, and 1, in 1 828, passed 
a fortnight upon the hanks of the Rhine, prin- 
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<;ipally under the hospitable roof of Mr. Aders 
of (Jotesburp:, but two days of the time we 
spent at St, Goar in rambles among the neigh- 
bouring valleys. It was at St. Goar that I saw 
the Jewish family here described. Though 
exceedingly poor, and in rags, they were not 
less beautiful than I have endeavoured to make 
them appear. We had taken a little dinner 
with us in a basket, and invited them to par- 
take of it, which the mother refused to do, 
both for herself and children, saying it wa^^ 
with them a fast-day; adding diffidently, that 
whether such obsrrvaiujes were right or wrong, 
she felt it her duty to keep them strictly. 
The Jews, who are numerous on this part of 
the Rhine, greatly surpass the German peas- 
antry in the beauty of their features and in 
the intelligence of their countenances. But 
the lowt'i* classes of the German jn-asantry 
have, here at least, the air of jiHople grievously 
opprest. Nursing mothers, at the age of seven 
or eight and twenty, often look haggard and 
far more decaved and withere<l than women 
of Cuniherland and Westiiiorelaiul twice their 
age. This comes from being underfed and 
overworked in their vineyards in a hot and ■ 
glaring sun. 

Genius of Raphael I if ihy wings 
Might boar tlieo to this glon, 

\Nrith faithful incmiorv loft of thiiig.s 

To pencil dear and > 

Thou would’st forego th(‘ neighbouring 
Khine, 

And all hi.s majesty 
A studious foreh(*ad to incline 
OVr this poor family. 

The Mother — her thou must have seen, 

III spirit, ere she eame 
To dwell these rifted rocks between. 

Or found on cartli a name; 

An image, too, of that sweet J^oy, 

Thy inspirations give — 

Of playfulness, and love, and joy, 
Predestined here to live. 

Downeast, or shooting glancies far, 

How beautiful his eyes, 

That blend the nature of tlu' star 
With that of summer skies ! 

I speak as if of sense lu'giiiled; 

Uncounted months ai‘<^ gone. 

Yet am I with the Jewish Child, 

That exipiisite Saint John. 

I see the dark -brown eurls, the brow, 

The smooth transparent skin. 


Refined, as with intent to show 
The holiness within; 

The grace of parting Infancy 

By blushes yet imtamed; 30 

' Age faithful to the mother’s knee, 

I Nor of her arms ashamed. 

! 

I Tw'o lovely Sisters, still and sweet 
As fiowtii’s, stand side by .side; 

Th(‘ir soul-subduing looks might cheat 
'Fhc Christian of his juide: 

Such beauty liath tht‘ Ktmual poured 
Upon them not forlorn, 

Though of a lineage onec abhorred, 

Nor yet redeemed from scorn. 40 

My.sterious safeguard, that, in spite 
Of poverty and wrong. 

Doth h(‘ro pre.serve a living light, 

From Hebrew fountains s])ruiig; 

That gives this ragged group to east 
Aroiuid the dell a gleam 
Of Palestine, of glory past, 

And proud fJerusalem ! 


THE GLEANER 

SUGGESTED P.V A PICTURE 

1828. 1829 

This poem was first, printed in the Annual 
' called the Keepsake. The painter’.s name I am 
not sure of. but I think it was Holmes. 

That ha]>py gleam of vernal eyes, 

, Those locks from summer’a golden skies, 

.0 That o’er tliv brow are slied; 

riiat ebeck — a kindling of the morn. 

That lip — a rose-bnd from the thorn, 

I saw; and Fancy sped 
To scenes Arcadian, whispering, through 
soft air, 

Of bliss that grows without a care, 

' .\nd ha])])iness that never Hies — 

: (How can it where love never dies ?) m 
, Whispering of promise, where no blight 
(’an reach the innocent delight; 

.'o Where ]>ity, to the mind conveyed 
111 pleasure, is the darkest shade 
That Time, uuwrinkled grandsiro, Bings 
From Ins smoothly gliding wings. 

Wliat mortal form, what earthly face 
Inspired the pencil, linos to trace, 

.\nd mingle colours, that should breed 
Such rapture, nor want power to feed; 7.0 
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ON THE POWER OF SOUND 


Fop had thy charge been idle flowers, 

Fair Damsel i o’er my captive mind, 

To truth and sober reason blind, 

'Mid that soft air, those long-lost bowers, 
The sweet illusion might have hmig, for 
houi’s. 

Thanks to this tell-tale sheaf of corn, 
That touchingly bespeaks tliee bom 
Life’s daily tasks with them to share 
Who, whether from their lowly bed 
They rise, or rest the weary head, 30 

Ponder the blessing they entreat 
From Heaven, and /ee/ what they repeat. 
While they give utterance to the prayer 
That asks for daily bread. 


ON THE POWER OF SOUND 
182S. 1835 

Written at Rydal Mount. I have often 
regretted that my tour in Ireland, chiefly 
performed in the short days of October in a 
Carriage-and-four (I was with Mr, Marshall), 
supplied my memory with so few images that t 
were new, and with so little motive to write. 
The lines however in this poem, Thou too 
he heard, lone eagle! ’’ were suggested near 
the Giant’s Causeway, or rather at the pro- 
montory of Fairhead, where a pair of eagles 
wheeled above our heads and darted off as if to 
hide themselves in a blaze t>f sky made by the 
setting sun. 

ARGUMENT 

The Ear addressed, as occupied by a spiritual 
functionary, in communion with sounds, indi- 
vidual, or combined in .studied harmony — 
Sources and effects of those sounds (t<» the 
close of 6th Stanza) — The power of music, 
whence proceeding, exemplified in the idiot — 
Origin of music, and its effect, in early ages — 
How produced (to the middle of 10th Stanza) 
— The mind recalled to sounds acting casually 
and severally — Wish uttered (11th Stanza) 
that these could be united into a scheme or 
system for moral interests and int,ellectiial 
contemplation — (Stan/a 12th) The Pytha- 
gorean theory of numbers and music, with 
their supposed power over the motions of the 
universe — Imaginations con.sonant with such a 
theory — Wish expressed (in 1 1th Stanza) real- 
ised, in some degree, by the representation of all 
sounds under the form of thanksgiving to the 
Creator — (Last Stanza) The destruction of 
earth and the planetary system — The survival 
of audible harmony, and its support in the 
Divine Nature, as revealed in Holy Writ. 


I 

Thy functions are ethereal. 

As if within thee dwelt a glancing mind, 
Organ of vision I And a Spirit aerial 
Informs the cell of Hearing, dark and blind; 
Intricate labyrinth, more dread for thought 
To enter than oracular cave; 

Strict passage, through which sighs arc 
brought, 

And wdiisjK'is for the heart, their slave; 
And shrick.s, that revel in abuse 
Of shivering flesh; and warbled air, 10 
Wliose ]>iorcing sweetness can unloose 
The chains of frenzy, or entice a smile 
Into the ambush of despair; 

Hosannas, pealing dt)vvn the long-drawn 
aisle, 

And re(jiiienis answered by the pulse that 
beats 

Devoutly', in life’s last retreats ! 

II 

The headlong streams and fountains 
Serve 'rh<*e, invisible Spirit, with imtired 
])o\vers; 

Cheering tlie w'akeful tent on Syrian moun- 
tains, 

They lull })erelianee ten thousand thousjuid 
flowc'rs. 20 

That ro;ir, the prowling lion’s Here I am. 
How fearful to the dt‘.sert W'ide ! 

I'liat bleat, how' tender ! of the dam 
(’ailing a straggler to her side. 

Shout, (MU'koo ! — let tin* vernal soul 
(io with thee to the frozen zone; 

Toll from tliv lofti«ist pereh, lone bell-bird, 
toll ! * 

At the still hour to Merey dear, 

Mercy from her tw ilight throne 
Listening to nun’s faint throb of holy fear, 
To sailor’s prayer breathed from a darkeu- 
ing sea, 3, 

Or widow’s cottage-lullaby. 

III 

Ye Voices, and ye Shadows 
And linages of voice — to hound and horn 
From rocky steep and rock-bestudded mea- 
dows 

Flung back, and, in the sky’s blue caves, 
reborn — 

On with your pastime ! till the church-tower 
bells 

A greeting give of measured glee; 

And milder echoes from their cells 
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Repeat the bridal symphony. 40 

Then, or far earlier, let us rove 
Where mists are breaking up or gone. 

And from aloft look down into a cove 
Besprinkled with a careless quire, 

Happy milk-maids, one by one 
Scattering a ditty each to lier desire, 

A liquid concert matchless by nice Art, 

A stream as if from one full heart. 

IV 

Blest be the song that brightens 
The blind man’s gloom, exalts the veteran’s 
mirth; 50 

Unscorned the peasant’s whistling breath, 
that lightens 

His duteous toil of furrowing the green 
earth. 

For the tired slave, Song lifts the languid 
oar, 

And bids it aptly fall, with chime 
That beautifies the fairest shore, 

And mitigates the harshest clime. 

Yon pilgrims see — in lagging file 
They move; but soon the apj>oiiitcd way 
A choral Ave Marie shall beguile, 

And to their hope the distant shrine ^>0 
Glisten with a livelier ray: 

Nor friendless he, the prisoner of the 
mine. 

Who from the well-spring of his own clear 
breast 

Can draw, and sing his griefs to rest. 

V 

When civic renovation 

Dawns on a kingdom, and for needful haste 
Best eloquence avails not, Insjwration 
Mounts with a time, that travels like a 
blast 

Piping through cavti and battlcmented 
tower; 

Then starts the sluggard, jdcased to meet 
That voice of Freedom, in its power 71 
Of promises, shrill, wild, and sweet ! 

Who, from a martial pageant, spreads 
Incitements of a battle-day, 

Thrilling the unweajioned crowd with 
plumeless heads ? — 

Even She whose Lydian airs inspire 
Peaceful striving, gentle play 
Of timid hope and innocent desire 
Shot from the dancing Graces, as they 
move, 

Fanned by the plausive wings of Love. 80 


VI 

How oft along thy mazes, 

Regent of sound, have dangerous Passions 
trod ! 

O Thou, through whom the temple rings 
with praises. 

And blackening clouds in thunder speak of 
God, 

Betray not by the cozenage of sense 
Thy votaries, wooingly resigned 
To a voluptuous influence 
That taints the purer, better, mind; 

But lejid sick Fancy to a harp 

That hath in noble tasks been tried ; 90 

And, if the virtuous feel a pang too sharp. 

Soothe it into patience, — stay 

The uplifted arm of Suicide; 

And lot some mood of thine in firm array 
Knit every thought the impending issue 
needs, 

Ere martyr bums, or patriot bleeds ! 

VII 

As Conscience, to the centre 
Of being, smites with irresistible pain 
So shall a solemn cadenee, if it enter 
The mouldy vaults of the dull idiot’s brain, 
Transmute him to a wretch from quiet 
Inirlcd — loi 

Convulsed as by a jarring din; 

And then aghast, as at the world 
Of reason partially let in 
By eoncords winding with a sway 
Terrible for sense and soul ! 

Or, awed be weeps, struggling to quell 
dismay. 

Point not tb(‘se mysteries to an Art 
Lodged above the starry pole; 

Pure modulations flowing from the heart 
Of divine Love, where Wisdom, Beauty, 
'rruth 111 

With Order dwell, in endless youth? 

VTTI 

Oblivion may not cover 
All treasures hoarded by the miser, Time, 
Orphean Insiglit ! truth’s undaunted lover, 
To the first leagues of tutored passion climb. 
When Music deigned within this grosser 

S}»In‘re 

Her subtle essence to enfold, 

And voici; and shell drew forth a tear 
Softer than Nature’s self could mould. 120 
Yet strenuous was the infant Age: 

Art, blaring because souls could feel, 
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Stirred nowhere but an ui*gent equipage 1 
Of rapt imagination sped her inarch ! 

Through the realms of woe and weal: | 

Hell to the lyre bowed low ; the upj)er j 

ai*ch ; 

Rejoiced that clamorous spell and magic | 
verse i 

Her wan disasters could disi)ersc. I 

IX i 

The Gift to king Ain])hioii j 

That walled a city with its melody lio j 

Was for belief no dream : — thy skill, ■ 
Arioii ! 

Could humanise the creatures of the sea, 
Where men were monsters. A last grace 
he craves, 

Leave for one chant; — the dulcet sound 
Steals from the deck o’er willing vva\es. 

And listening dolphins gather round. 
Self-cast, as with a desperate course, 

*Mid that strange audience, he bestrides 
A proud One docile as a managed horse; 
And singing, while tin' accordant hand 140 
Sweeps his harp, the Master rides; 

So shall he touch at leiigUi a friendh 
stiand, 

And he, with his prt'server, slime star- 
bright 

In memory, through silent night. 

X 

The pipe of ]^an, to shepherds 
Couched in thci shadow of Mamalian pines, 
Was passing sweet; the (iyehalls of the 
leopards, 

That in high triumph drew the Lord of 
vines. 

How did they sparkle to the eymbars 
clang ! 

While Fauns and Satyrs heat tlie ground i=;o 
In cadence, — and Silenus swang 
This way and tliat, witli wild-llowers . 
crowned. 

To life, to life give back thine ear: 

Ye who are longing to he l id ! 

Of fable, though to trntli suhs<Tvicnt, bear • 
'riie little sprinkling of cold earth that ; 

fell ; 

Echoed from the coffin-lid; ! 

The convict’s summons in the steeple’s , 
knell; I 

“The vain distress-gun,” from a leewanl j 
shore, j 

Repeated — heard, and heard no more ! lOo j 


XI 

For terror, joy, or pity, 

Vast is the compass and the swell of notes: 
From the babe’s fii'st cry to voice of regal 
city, 

Rolling a solemn sea/-like bass, that floats 
Far as the woodlands — with the trill to 
blend 

Of that sliy songstri'ss, whose love-tale 
Might tempt an angel to descend, 

While lu»veruig o’er the moonlight vale. 

Ye wandering Utterances, has earth no 
sclumie, 

No scale of moral music — to unite 1,-0 
Powers tliat survive but in the faintest 
dream 

Of memory ? — O that ye might stoop to 
hear 

C'hains, such precious chains of sight 
As lahouriHl niinstri'lsies through ages 
wt'ar ! 

O for a balance fit tlu‘ truth to tell 
Of the Unsubstantial, jiondered well ! 

XII 

By one jiervading spirit 
Of tones and numbers all things are con- 
trolled, 

.As sages taught, when' faith was found to 
merit 

luitiatiou in that mystery old. iso 

The heavens, whose asjieet makes onr minds 
as still 

As they tluMuselves ajipear to be, 
Iiinumeralilt* voices till 
With everlasting liarmony; 

The towering headlands, erowned with mist, 
Their feet among the liillows, know 
'I’liat Oeean is a might, v liarmonist; 

I’liy pinions, universal Air, 

Ever waving to and fro. 

Are deh'gates of harmony, and hear i.,o 
Strains that support the Seasons in their 
round; 

Stern Winter loves a dirge-like sound. 

XIII 

Break forth into thanksgiving, 

Yv handed instruments of wind and chords 
Unit!*, to magnify tlie Ever-living, 

A"our inart ienlale notes with tin* voice of 
words ! 

Nor husln‘d he service from the lowing 
mead, 

Nor mute the forest- hum of noon; 
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Thou too be heard, lone eagle ! freed 
From snowy peak and eloud, attune 200 
Thy hungry barkings to the hynui 
Of joy, that from her utmost walls 
The six-days* Work, by flaming Seraphim 
Transmits to Heaven ! As Deep to Deep 
Shouting through oll(^ valley calls, 

All worlds, all natures, mood and measure 
keep 

For j)raise and ceaseless gi atulation, poured 
Into the ear of Ood, their Lord ! 


A harp that tuneful prelude made 
To a voice of thrilling power. 

The measure, simple truth to tell, 

Was fit for some gay throng; 10 

Though from the same gi’iin turret fell 
The sliadow and the song. 

When silent were both voice and chords. 
The strain seemed doubly dear, 

Yet sad as sweet, — for English words 
Had fallen uj)on the ear. 


XIV 

A Voi<*e to Light gave Being; 

T'o Time, and Man, his I'artli-born chroni- 
cler; 210 

A Voice shall finish doubt and dim fore- 
seeing, 

And sweep away lifers visionary stir; 

The trumpet (we, intoxicate with pride, 
Arm at its blast for deadly wars) 

To archangelic lips ap])lied, 

Tlie grave shall open, (pieneli the stars. 

0 Silence ! are ISlan’s noisy years 
No more than moments of tby life ? 

Is Harmony, blest tjueen of smiles and 
tears, 

With her smooth tones and discords just, 2 •<> 
'rempered into rapturous strife, 

Thy destined bond-slave ? No I though 
earth be dust 

And vanish, tliough the heavens dissolve, 
her stay 

Is in the Word, that shall not pass away. 

INCIDENT AT BRUGES 
1S2S. I S3:; 

This occurred at in Mr Cole- 

ridge, niy Daughter, and 1 made a tour together 
in Flandi'rs, upon ihc Uliine, and returned hy 
Holland. Dora and I, while taking a walk 
along a retired part of the town, lieard the 
voii’e as here deserilied, and were afterwanls 
informed it was a (\)nvent in which w ere manv 
English. Wc were both mnehTonc]ie<l, I might 
say aflectcd, and Dora moved as appears in 
the verses. 

In Brug^s town is many a street 
Whenec busy life hath fl<*d; 

WluM’e, without hurry, noiseles.s feet 
Tlui grass-gi*own pavement triNid. 

’^riiere lu'ard we, halting in tin* shade 
Flung from a Convent-tower, 


It was a breezy hour of eve; 

And pinnacle and spire 
Quivered and seemed almost to heave, 
Clothed with innocuous fii*e; 20 

But, where we stood, the setting smi 
Showed little of his state; 

And, if tin* glory r(‘a(‘ln*d the Nun, 

’T was through an iron grate. 

Not always is the heart unwise, 

Nor pity idly born. 

If even a ])asMng Stranger sighs 
For fhem wdio do not mourn. 

Sad is thy doom, self-solaced dove, 

Captive, whoe’er thou be ! 30 

Oh ! what is beauty, what is love, 

And opening life to thee ? 

Such feeling pressed upon my soul, 

A feeling sanctitied 
By one soft trickling tear that stole 
From the IMaidcn at my side; 

Less tribute could she ])ay than this, 

Borne gaily o'(*r the sea, 

Fresh from tin* beauty and the bliss 

Of English liberty ? 4|o 

GOLD AM) SllA'KK FISHES IN 
A VASE 

1820. I S3 5 

They were a present, from Miss Jew'sbury, of 
whom mention is made in the note at the end 
of the next ])oem. The. fish were healthy to 
all appearance in their confinement for along 
time, but at la-^t, for some canse we could not 
make out, they languished, and, one of tiiem 
heingall hut(lt*ad. they were taken to the pool 
under the old l^dlard oak. The apparently 
dying one lav on its side n liable to move. I 
us<'d to watch it . and about the tenth day it he- 
g.iii to right itself, and in a few days more was 
able to swim about with its companions. For 
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many months they continued to prosper in their 
new place of abode ; but one night by an un- 
usuaUy great flood they were swept out of the 
pool, and perished to our great regret. 

Thk soaring lark is blest as proud 
When at heaven’s gate she sings; 

The roving bee proclaims aloud 
Her flight by vocal wings; 

While Ye, in lasting durance pent, 

Your silent lives employ 
For something more than dull content, 
Though haply less than joy. 

Yet might your glassy prison seem 

A place where joy is known, lo 

Where golden flash and silver gleam 
Have meanings of their own; 

While, high and low, and all about, 

Your motions, glittering Elves ! 

Ye weave — no danger from without. 

And peace among yourselves. 

Type of a simny human breast 
Is your transparent coll; 

Where Fear is but a tr<ansient guest. 

No sullen Humours dwell; 20 

Where, sensitive of every ray 
That smites this tiny sea, 

Your scaly ])anoplies repay 
The loan with usury. 

How beautifid ! — Yet none knows why 
This ever-graceful change, 

Renewed — renewed incessantly — 

Within your ({iiiet range. 

Is it that ye with consi'ious skill 

For mutual pleasure glide; 30 

And sometimes, not without your will, 

Are dwarfed, or magnified ? 

Fays, Genii of gigantic size ! 

And now, in twilight dim, 

Clustering like constellated eyes. 

In wings of Cherubim, 

When the fierce orbs abate their glare; — 
Whate’er your forms express, 

Whate’er ye seem, whate’er ye are — 

All leads to gentleness. 40 

Cold though your nature be, ’t is pure; 

Your birthright is a fence 
From all that haughtier kinds endure 
Through tyranny of sense. 

Ah! not alone by colours bright 
Are ye to heaven allied, 


When, like essential Forms of light. 

Ye mingle, or divide. 

For day-dreams soft as e’er beguiled 

Day-thoughts while limbs repose; 50 
For moonlight fascinations mild, 

Y our gift, ere shutters close — 

Accept, mute Captives ! thanks and praise; 

And may this tribute prove 
That gentle admirations raise 
Delight resembling love. 


LIBERTY 

(sKQUr:L TO THE ABOVE) 

ADDRESSETi TO A FRIEND ; THE GOLD AND SILVER 
FISHES HAVING BEEN REMOVED TO A POOL IN 
THE PLEASURE-GROUND OF RVDAL MOUNT 

1829. 1835 

“ The liberty of a people consists in being 
governed by laws vhich they have made for 
themse lves, under whatever form it be of gov- 
ernment. The liberty of a private man, in 
being master of liis own time and actions, as 
far as may consist witli the laws of God and of 
his country. Of this latter we are here to dis- 
course.” — Cowley. 

Those breathing IVikens of your kind re- 
gard, 

(Susjiect not, Aima, that their fate is hal’d; 
Not soon do(JS aught to which mild fancies 
cling 

In lonely sjxits, hoeome a slighted thing;) 
Those silent Inmates now no longer share, 
Nor do they need, oiir hospitable care, 
Removed in kindness from their glassy Cell 
To the fresh waters of a living Well — 

An elfin pool so sludtcred that its rest 
No winds disturb; the mirror of whose 
breast 10 

Is smooth as cleai*, save where with dim- 
ples small 

A fly may settle, or a blossom fall. 

— There swims, of blazing sun and beating 
shower 

Fearless (but how obscured !) the golden 
Power, 

That from his baidile prison used to cast 
Gleams by the richest jewel unsurpast; 
And near him, darkling like a sullen 
Gnome, 

The silver Tenant of the crystal dome; 
Dissevered both from all the mysteries 
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Of hue and altering shape that charmed all 
eyes. 20 

Alas I they pined, they languished while 
they shone; 

And, if not so, what matters beauty gone 
And admiration lost, by change of place 
That brings to the inward creature no dis- 
grace ? 

But if the change restore his birtliright, 
then, 

Whatever the difference, boimdless is the 

. 

Who can divine what impulses from (rod 
Reach the caged lark, within a town-abode, 
From his poor inch or two of daisied so(l ? 

0 yield him back his privilege ! — No sea 
Swells like the bosom of a man fre(‘; 31 
A wilderness is rich with liberty. 

Roll on, ye spouting whales, who die or kec]) ! 
Your independence in tin* fathomless Deep ! 
Spread, tiny nautilus, the living sail; 

Dive, at thy choice, or brave the freshening 
gale! 

If uiire}>roved the ambitious eagle mount 
Sunward to seek the daylight in its fount, 
Bays, gulfs, and oeeau^s Indian width, shall 
he, 

Till the world perishes, a field for thee ! 40 
While musing here I sit in shadow eool, 
And wateh these mute Companions, in the 
pool, 

(Among reflected houghs of h‘afy trees) 

By glimpses eaiight — disporting at th(‘ir 
ease, 

Enlivened, braced, by hardy luxuries, 

1 ask what warrant fixed them (like a spell 
Of wite-lieraft fixed them) in the crystal 

coll; 

To wheel wdth languid motion round and 
round, 

Beautiful, yet in mournful durance hound. 
Their peace, perhaps, onr lightest football 
marred ; 50 

On their quick sense our sweetest music 
jarred; 

And whither could they dart, if seized with 
fear ? 

No sheltering stone, no tangled root was 
near. 

When fire or taper ceased to cheer the 
room, 

They wore away the night in starless 
gloom ; 

And, when the sun first dawned upon the 
streams. 


How faint their portion of his vital beams ! 
Thus, and unable to complain, they fared. 
While not one joy of ours by them was 
shared. 

Is there a cherished bird (I venture now 
To snatch a sprig from Chaucer’s reverend 
brow) — 61 

Is there a brilliant fondling of the cage, 
Though sure of plaudits on his costly stage, 
Though fed with dainties from the snow- 
white liand 

Of a kind mistress, fairest of the land, 

But gladly would escape; and, if need were. 
Scatter tlu^ colours from the plumes that 
hear 

The emancipated ca])tivc through blithe air 
strange w(»ods, wliere he at large may 
live 

On best or worst which they and Nature 
give ? 70 

'File b(‘etle loves Iiis unpretending track, 
The snail tin* bouse he carries on his back; 
The far-fetched worm with pleasure would 
disoNN n 

The bed we give him, though of softest 
down; 

A noble iustuict; in all kinds the same. 

All ranks ! What Sover(*ign, worthy of 
ilie name, 

If doomed t(» breathe against his lawful will 
All element that batters him — to kill, 

But wouhl rejoice to barter outward show 
For tin* least boon that freedom can be- 
stow ? 80 

But most the Bard is true to inborn 
riglii, 

Lark of the dawn, and Philomel of night, 
Exults ill freinlom, can with rapture vouch 
For the dear blessings of a lowly couch, 

A natural meal — days, inonths, from Na- 
ture’s hand; 

Time, place, and business, all at his com- 
mand ! — 

Who bends to happier duties, who more wdse 
Than the industrious Poet, taught to prize. 
Above all grandeur, a pure life uncrossed 
By cares in wliic*h simplicity is lost ? 90 

That lift* — the bowery path that winds by 
stealth — 

Which Horace needed for Ins spirit’s health; 
Sighed for, in heart and genius, overcome 
By noise and strife, and questions weari- 
some. 

And the vain splendours of Imperial 
Rome ? — 
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Let easy mirth Hs social hours inspire 
And fiction animate his sportive lyre, 
Attuned to verse that, crowning light Dis- 
tress 

With garlands, cheats her into happiness; 
Give me the humblest note of those sad 
strains lOO ' 

Drawn forth by pressure of his gilded 
chains, 

As a chance-sunbeam from liis memory 
fell 

Upon the Sabine farm he loved so well; 

Or when the prattle of Blandusia’s spring j 
Haunted his ear — he only listening — 

He, proud to pletuse, above all rivals, tit 
To win the palm of gaiety and wit; 

He, doubt not, with iiivolujitary dread, 
Shrinking from each new favour to be 
shed, 

By the world’s Ruler, on his honoured 
head ! i lo 

In a deep vision’s intellectual scene. 

Such earnest longings and regrets as keen 
Depressed the melancholy Cowley, laid 
Under a fancied yew-tree’s luckless shade; 

A doleful bower for penitential song, 

Where Man and M use complained of mu- 
tual wrong; 

While Cam’s ideal current glided by. 

And antique towers nodded their foreheads 
high, 

Citadels dear to studious privacy. 

But Fortune, who had long been used to 
sjK)rt 120 

With this tried Servant of a thankless Court, 
Relenting met his wishes; and to you 
The remnant of his days at least was true; 
You, whom, though long deserted, he loved 
best; 

You, Muses, books, fields, liberty, and rest ! 

Far happier they who, fixing hope and 
aim 

On the humanities of peaceful fame. 

Enter betimes with more than martial fire 
The generous course, aspire, and still aspire; 
Upheld by warnings heeded not too late 130 
Stifle the contradictions of their fate. 

And to one purpose cleave, their Being’s 
godlike mate ! 

Thus, gifted Friend, but with the placid 
brow 

That woman ne’er should forfeit, keep thy 
vow; 

With modest scorn reject whate’er would 
blind 


The ethereal eyesight, cramp the winged 
mind ! 

Then, with a blessing granted from above 
To every act, word, thought, and look of 
love, 

Life’s book for Thee may lie unclosed, till 
age 

Shall with a tliaukful tear bedrop its latest 
page. i4« 

HUMANITY 

1829. 1835 

These verses and those entitled “ Liberty *' 
were composed as one piece, which Mrs. Words- 
worth complained of as unwieldy and ill-pro- 
portioned ; and accordingly it was divided into 
two on her judicious recommendation. 

The Rocking-stones, alluded to in the begin- 
ning of the following verses, are supposed to 
have been used, by our British ancestors, both 
for judicial and religious purposes. Such 
stones are not uncommonly found, at this day, 
both in Great Britain and in Ireland. 

What though tin* Accused, upon his own 
appeal 

'fo righteous Gods when man has ceased to 
feel, 

Or at a doubting Judge’s stem commiind, 
Before the 8tonf. OF PoWEU no longer 
stand — 

To take his sentence from the balance<l 
IRoek, 

As, at Jii.s toiieb, it rocks, or seems to rock; 
Though, in the depths of sunless groves, no 
more 

The I>ruid-))riest the hallowed Oak adore; 
Yet, for the Initiate, rocks and whispering 
trees 

Do still })erform mysterious offices ! to 
And fiiuetious dwell in beast and bird that 
sway 

The reasoning mind, or with the fancy play, 
inviting, at all seasons, ears and eyes 
t To wateli for nndclusive auguries; — 

I Not uninspired apj)ear their simplest ways; 
Their voices mount symbolical of praise — 
'Vo mix with hymns that spirits make and 
hear; 

And to fallen man their innocence is dear, 

I Enraptured Art draws from those sacred 
S])rings 

Streams that reflect the poetry of things ! 
Where c*hristian Martyrs stand in hues 
]K)rtrayed, 21 
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That, might a wish avail, would never fade; 
Borne in their hands the lily and the palm 
Shed round the altar a celestial calm; 

There, too, behold the lamb and guileless 
dove 

Prest in the tenderness of virgin love 
To saintly bosoms ! — Glorious is the blend- 
ing 

Of right affections climbing or descending 
Along a scale of light and life, with cares 
Alternate; carrying holy thoughts and 
prayers 30 I 

Up to the sovereign seat of the Most High; 
Descending to the worm in charity; 

Like those good Angels whom a dream of 
night 

Gave, in the field of Luz, to .Jacob’s sight. 
All, while he slept, treading the pendent 
stairs 

Earthward or heavenward, radiant mes- 
sengers, 

That, with a perfect will in one accord 
Of strict obedience, serve tin* Almighty 
Lord ; 

And with untired humility forbore 
To speed their errand by the wings they 
wore. 40 

What a fair world were ours for verse to 
paint, 

If Power could live at ease with self-re- 
straint ! 

Opinion bow before the naked sense 
Of the great Vision, — faith in Providence; 
Merciful over all his creatures, just 
To the least partich* of sentient dust: 

Hut, living by immutable dt'crees, 

Seedtime ami harvest for his purposes ! ; 

Then would be closed the restless oblitpu* j 
eye 

That looks for evil like a treacherous sp\ ; !;o . 
Disputes would then r(*la\, like stormy winds ! 
That into breezes sink; impt‘tnous minds j 
Hy disci])lme en leavoiir to grow meek i 
As Truth herself, whom i hv\ profess to seek, j 
Then Genius, sliuiuuiig fellowship with ! 
Pride, 

Would braid his golden h)eks at Wisdom’s 
side; 

Love ebb and flow untroubled hv caprice; 
And not alone harsh tyranny would cease, 
But unoffeuding creatures find release 
From qualified op])ression, whose defence uo 
Rests on a hollow plea of r(*eompciice; 
Thought-tempered wrongs, for each humane 
respect 


Oft worse to bear, or deadlier in effect. 
Witness those glances of indignant scorn 
From some high-minded Slave, impelled to 
spurn 

The kindness that would make him less 
forlorn; 

Or, if the soul to bondage be subdued. 

His look of pitiable gratitude ! 

Alas for thee, bright Galaxy of Isles, 
Whose day departs in pomp, returns with 
smiles — 70 

To greet the flowers and fruitage of aland, 
As the sun mounts, by sea-born breezes 
f aimed ; 

A land wdiose azure niountain>tops are seats 
For Gods in council, whose green vales, 
retreats 

Fit for the shades of heroes, mingling there 
To breathe Elysiaii peace in uppi*r air. 

Though tM>ld as winter, gloomy as the 
grave, 

Stone-walls a prisoner make, but not a 
slave. 

Shall man assume a property in man ? 

Lay on the moral will a withering ban ? So 
Shame that our laws .at distance still protect 
Enormities, which they at home reject ! 

“ Slaves cannot breathe in England ” — yet 
that boast 

Is but a mockery ! when from coast to coast, 
Though Jittered slave be none, her floors 
and soil 

Groan underneath a w'eight of slavish toil, 
For the poor Many, measured out by rules 
Fetched with cupidity from heartless 
schools. 

That to an Idol, falsely called “the Wealth 
Of Nations,” sacrifice a People’s health, 90 
Body and mind ;iiid soid; a thirst so keen 
Is ever urging on the vast machine 
Of sleepless Labour, ’mid whose dizzy 
wheels 

The Power least prized is tliat wdiich thinks 
and f(*els. 

Then, for the ])astiim‘sof this delicate .age, 
And all the heavy or light vassalage 
Whii'h for their sakes we fasten, as may 
suit 

Our var\ing moods, tm human kind or 
brute, 

*T w'ere well in little, ,*is in great, to pause. 
Lest Fancy triHe w ith eternal laws. loo 
Not from his fellows only man may learn 
Rights to eompare and duties to discern ! 
All creatures and all objects, in degree. 
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Are friends and patrons of humanity. 

There are to whom the garden, grove, and 
field. 

Perpetual lessons of forbearance yield; 

Who would not lightly violate the grace 
The lowliest flower possesses in its place; 
Nor shorten the sweet life, too fugitive. 
Which nothing less than Infinite Power 
could give. no 

“THIS LAWN, A CARPET ALL 
ALIVE ” 

1829. 1835 

This Lawn is the sloping one approaching the 
kitchen-garden, and was made out of it. llun- 
dreds of times have I watched the dancing of 
shadows amid a press of sunshine, and other 
beautiful appearances of light and shade, flow- 
ers and slirubs. What a contrast betwc*en this 
and the cabbages and onions and carrots that 
used to gTOw there on a piece of ngly-shaped 
unsightly ground! No r(‘flection, however, 
either upon cabbages or onions ; the latter wo 
know were worshipped by the Egyptians, and 
he must have a poor eye for beauty who has 
not observed how much of it there is in the 
form and colour which cabbages and plants of 
that genus exhibit through the various stages 
of their growth and decay. A richer display of 
colour in vegetable nature can scarcely be con- 
ceived than Coleridge, my fcister, and 1 saw in a 
bed of potato-phmts in blossom near a. but upon 
the moor between Iiiversiieyd and J^och Ka- 
trine. These blossoms were of .such extraordi- 
nary beauty and richness th.at no one could have 
passed them without notice. Put the sense 
must be cultivated through the mind before 
we can perceive these inexhaustible treasures 
of Nature, for such they really are, without 
the least necessary reference to the utility of 
her productions, or even to the laws whereupon, 
as we learn by research, they are dependent. 
Some are of opinion that the habit of analysing, 
decomposing, and anatomising is inevitably 
unfavourable to the perception of beauty. Peo- 
ple are led into this mistake by overlooking 
the fact that,such processes being to a certain 
extent within the reach of a limited intellect, 
we are apt to ascribe to them that insensibility 
of which they are in truth the effect and not 
the cause. Admiration and love, to which all 
knowledge truly vital must tend, are felt by 
men of real genius in proportjon as their dis- 
coveries in natural Philosophy are enlarged ; 
and the beauty in form of a plant or an animal 
is not made less but more apparent as a whole 
by more accurate insight into its constituent 


properties and powers. A Savant who is not 
also a poet in soul and a religionist in heart is 
a feeble and unhappy creature. 

This Lawn, a carpet all alive 
With shadows flung from leaves — to strive 
In dance, amid a press 
Of sunshine, an apt emblem yields 
Of Worldlings revelling in the fields 
Of strenuous idleness; 

Less (piick the stir when tide and breeze 
Encounter, and to narrow seas 
Forbid a iiiomeut’s rest; 

The medley less when boreal Lights 
(1 lance to and fro, like aery Sprites 
To feats of arms addresi ! 

Yet, spite of all this (‘ager strife, 

This ceaseless play, the genuine life 
That serves the stedfast liours, 

Is in the grass beneath, that growls 
Unheeded, and the mute l epose 
Of sweetly-breathing flowers. 

THOUGHT ON THE SEASONS 
1829. 1S35 

Written at Kydal Mount. 

Flatteked with j)ronnse of escape 
From every hurtful Vdast, 

Sjmiig tak("s, O sprightly May! thy shape. 
Her Itjveliest and her last. 

Less fair is summer riding high 
111 fierce solstitial power, 

Less fair than when a lenient sky 
Brings on her parting hour. 

When earth repays with golden sheaves 
The labours of the plough, 

And ripening fruits and forest leaves 
All brighten on the bough; 

What pensive beauty autumn shows, 
Before .she hears the sound 
Of winter rushing in, to close 
The emblematic round ! 

Such be our Spring, our Summer such; 

So may our Autumn blend 
With hoary Winter, and Life touch, 
Through heaven-born hope, her end I 
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A GRAVESTONE UPON THE 
FLOOR IN THE CLOISTERS 
OF WORCESTER CATHEDRAL 

1829. 1829 

“ Miserrimus.^^ Many conjectures have been 
formed as to the person \vho lies under this 
stone. Nothing appears to be known for a 
certainty. Query — The Rev. Mr. Morris, a 
nonconformist, a sufferer for conscience-sake ; 
a worthy man who, having been deprived of 
his benefice after the accession of William III., 
lived to an old age in extreme destitution, on 
the alms of charitable Jacobites. 

“ MlSKJiJilMUS’* and neither name nor 
date, 

Prayer, text, or symbol, graven upon the 
stone; 

Nought but that word assigned to the un- 
known, 

That solitary word — to separate 
From all, and east a cloud around the fate 
Of him who lies beneath. Most wretched 
one, 

Who chose his epitaph ? — Himself alone 
Could thus have dared the grav(‘ lo agitate, 
And claim, among the dead, this awful 
crown; 

Nor doubt that He marked also for his owui 
Close to these eloi.stral steps a burial-place, 
That every foot might fall with heavier 
tread. 

Trampling upon his vileness. Stranger, 
pass 

Softly! — To save the contrite, Jesus bled. 


A TRADITION OF OKER HILL 
IN DARLEY DALE, DERBY- 
SHIRE 

1829, 1829 

This pleasing tradition was told me by the 
coachman at whoso side I sate while he drove 
down the dale, he pointing to the trees on the 
hill as he related the story. 

’T 18 said that to the brow of yon fair hill 
Two Brothers elomb, and, turning face 
from face, 

Nor one look more exchanging, grief to still 
Or feed, each planted on that lofty place 
A chosen Tree; then, eager to fulfil 
Their courses, like two new-born rivers, 
they 

In opposite directions urged their way 


Down from the far-seen mount. No blast 
might kill 

Or blight that fond memorial ; — the trees 
grew, 

And now entwine their arms; but ne’er 
again 

Embraced those Brothers upon earth’s wide 
plain ; 

Nor aught of mutual joy or sorrow knew 
Until their s])ii*its mingled in the sea 
'riiat to itself hikes all. Eternity. 

THE ARMENIAN LADY’S LOVE 

1830. 1835 ' 

Written at Rydal Mount. 

The subject of the following poem is from 
the Orlandus of the autlior’s friend, Keiielni 
lleiir\ Digby : and the liberty is taken of in- 
scribing it to him .os an acknowledgment, how- 
ever unworthy, of pleasure and instruction 
derived from his numerous and valuable writ- 
ings, illustrative of the piety and chivalry of 
the olden time. 

T 

You liave heard “a Spanish Lady 
How she wooed an English man;” 
Hear now of a fair Armenian, 

Daughter of proud Soldkn; 

How she loved a Christian slave, and told 
her pain 

By word, look, deed, with hope that he 
miglit love again. 

II 

“ Pluck that rose, it moves my liking,” 
Said she, lifting up her veil; 

Pluck it for me, gentle gardener, 

Ere it wither and grow pale.” 10 

“ Priiii'css fair, I till the ground, but may 
not take 

From twig or bed an humbler flower, even 
for your sake ! ” 

III 

“ Grieved am I, submissive Christian ! 

To behold thy captive state; 

Women, in your land, may pity 
(May they not ?) the nnfortimate.” 

“ Yes, kind Lady ! otherwise man could 
not bear 

Life, which to every one that breathes is 
full of care. ” 
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IV 

Worse than idJe is compassion 
If it end in tears and sighs; ..o 

Thee from bondage would I rescue 
And from vile indignities; 

Nurtured, as thy mien bespeaks, in high 
degree, 

Look up — and help a hand that longs tt) 
set thee free.” 

‘‘Lady ! dread the wish, nor venturer 
In such peril to engage; 

Think how it would stir against you 
Your ingst loving father’s rage : 

Sad deliverance would it be, and yoked 
with shame. 

Should troubles overflow on her from wdioin 
it came.” 

VI 

“ Generous Frank ! the just in effort 
Are of inward peace secure: 

Hardships for the brave encountered. 
Even the feeblest may endure: 

If almighty grace through me thy chains 
unbind, 

My father for slave’s work may seek a slave 
in mind.” 

VIT 

“ Princess, at this burst of goodness, 

My long-frozen heart grows warm ! ” 

“ Yet you make all courage fruitless. 

Me to save from chance of h:irm: ^c, 

Leading such companion I that giMed dome. 
Yon minarets, would gladly leave for his 
worst home.” 

viir 

Feeling tunes your voice, fair Princess, 
And your brow is free from scorn, 

Else these words would come lik(‘ 
mockery, 

Sharpi?r than the jiointed thorn.” 

“ Whence the undeserved mistrust ? Too 
wide ajuirt 

Our faith hath been, — O would that eyes 
could see the heart ! ” 

IX 

Tempt me not, T pray; my doom is 
These base implements to wield; so 
Rusty lance, I ne’er shall grasp thee, 
Ne’er assoil my cohwebbed shield ! 


Never see my native land, nor castle tow- 
ers, 

Nor Her who thinking of me there counts 
widow'cd hours.” 

X 

“ Prisoner ! pardon youthful fancies ; 
j Wedded ? If you can, say no ! 

I Blessed is and b(i your consort; 
j llojies I cherished — let them go ! 
Handmaid’s jirivilege would leave my pur- 
pose free, 

Without another link to iiiv felicity.” t>o 

I XI 

j “ Wedded love wdth loyal Christians, 

' Lady, is a mysteiy rare; 

, Body, heart, and soul in union, 

Make one being of a pair.” 

; “ Humble love in me would look for no re- 
I turn. 

Soft as a guiding star that cheers, but eaii- 
not burn.” 

XII 

I “ (xracious Allali ! by sueb title 
! Do 1 dare* lo tliank the God, 

! Him who thus e*xalts thy spirit, 

I Flower of an imchri.stian sod ! 70 

, Or hast thou put off wings which thou in 
I licaven dost wt'ar ? 

i What liavt* I seen, and heard, or dreamt ? 

I where am I ? where ? ” 

1 Xlll 

■ H<*re broke e>fV the dangerous converse: 

L(‘ss impassioued w'ords might tell 
I Ht>w the jiair esca])cd together, 

I Tears not wanting, nor a knell 
I Of sorrow in heu’ heart while through her 
, father’s dotir, 

; And from her narrow world, slie passed for 
i evermore. 

XIV 

But affections higher, holier, 

{ Urged her steps; she shnmk from 
I trust 80 

j In a sensual creed that trampled 

Woman’s birthright into dust. 

Little be tiie wonder then, the blame be 
none, 

If she, a timid Maid, hath put such bold- 
ness on. 
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XV 

rfudge both Fugitives with knowledge: 

In those old roinantie days 

Mighty were the soul’s coininandincnts 
To support, restrain, or raise. 

Foes might hang upon theii' path, snakes 
rustle near, 

But notliiug from their inward selves had 
they to fear. qo 

XVI 

Thought inlirm ne’er caint* betwtien 
them, 

Whether printing desert sands 

With aeeordant steps, or gathering 
Forest-fruit with social liairls; 

Or wdiisperiiig like two reeds that in the 
cold moonbeam 

Bend with tlie breeze their heads, beside a | 
crystal stream. 

XVII 

On a friendly deck re])osing 
They at length for Venice steer; 

There, when they had closed their 
voyage 

One, who daily on the pier 100 

Watched for tidings from the East, belield 
his Loi*d, 

Fell down and clasped his knees for joy, 
not uttering word. 

XVIII 

Mutual was the sudden transport: 
Breathless (|ucstions followed fast, 

Years contracting to a moment, 

Faeh word greedier tliau the last; 

“ Hie thee to the Countess, friend ! return 
with speed, 

And of this Stranger speak, by wdiom her 
lord was freed 

XIX 

Say that I, who might have languished, 
Drooped and pined till life was spent. 

Now before the gates of Stolberg m 
My Deliverer would prescuit 

For a crowning recompence, the precious 
grace 

Of her who in my heart still holds her an- 
cient pltice. 

XX 

Make it known that my Companion 
Is of royal eastern blotxi, 


Thirsting after all perfection, 

Innocent, and meek, and good. 

Though with misbelievers bred; but that 
j dark night 

! Will holy Church disjxirse by means of 
gospel-light.” 120 

XXI 

Swiftly went that grey-haired Servant, 
Soon returned a trusty Page 
Cluirged with greetings, benedic.tions, 
I'lianks aial prais(‘s, c*acli a gage 
For a sunny thought to cheer the Stranger’s 
way, 

Her virtuous scruples to remove, her fears 
allay. 

XXII 

And how !)h‘st the Keunited, 

While b<‘n<‘ath their eastle-walls, 

Runs a deafening noise of welcome ! — 
Blest, though every tear that falls 130 
Doth ill its sileiu‘e of past sorrow tell, 

And makes a meeting seem most like a 
dear farewell, 

XXIII 

Through a haze of human nature, 
(iloriHed hy heavenly light, 

Look(‘d th(‘ l)(‘autifnl Delivuu*er 
( )u that overpowering sight, 

While across lier virgin cheek pure blushes 
strayed, 

' For every tender sacrifice her heart had 
, made. 

j XXIV 

^ t^n the ground the weeping Countess 

Knelt, and kissed the Stranger’s hand; 

I Act of sonl-devoted homage, hi 

j Phalge of an eternal band: 

] Nor did aught of future days that kiss 

I belie; 

I Which, with a geuerous shout, the crowd 
did ratify. 

XXV 

Constant to the fair Armenian, 

Ceiith* pleasures round her moved, 
Like a tutelary s])irit 

Reverenced, likt‘ a si.ster, loved, 
Christian meekness smoothed for all the 
path of life, 

Who, loving most-, should wiseliest love, 
their only strife. i^o 
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XXVI 

Mute memento of that union 
In a Saxon chureli survives, 

Where a cross-legged Knight lies sculp- 
tui'ed 

As between two wedded wives — 
Figures with armorial signs of race and 
birth, 

And the vain rank the pilgrims bore while 
yet on earth. 

THE RUSSIAN FUCHTIVE 

1830. 1835 

Early i*i life this story had interested me, 
and I often thought it would make a pleasing 
subject for an opera or musical drama 

PART I 

Enough of rose-bud lips, and eyes 
Like hareb(‘lls bathed in dew, 

Of cheek that with carnation vies, 

And veins of violet hue; 

Earth wants not beauty that may scorn 
A likening to frail dowers; 

Yea, to the stars, if they were bom 
For seasons and for hours. 

Through Moscow’s gates, with gold un- 
barred, 

Stepped One at dead of night, 10 

W'hom such high beauty could not guard 
From meditated blight; 

By stealth she passed, and fled as fast 
As doth the limited fawn, 

Nor stopped, till in the dajipling east 
Appeared unwelcoiiie dawn. 

Seven days she lurked in brjike and fleld, 
Seven nights her course renewed, 
Sustained by what her scrip might yield, 

Or berries of the wood ; 20 

At length, in darknc'ss travcdling on, 

When lowly doors were shut, 

The haven of her hoj>e she won, 

Her Foster-mother’s hut. 

To put your love to dangerous proof 
I come,” said she, “from far; 

For I have left my Father’s roof. 

In terror of the Czar.” 

No answer did the Matron give, 

No second look she cast, 30 


But himg upon the Fugitive, 

Embracing and embraced. 

She led the Lady to a seat 
Beside the glimmering fire, 

Bathed duteously her wayworn feet, 
Prevented each desire : — 

The cricket cliirped, the house-dog dozed, 
And on that simple bed. 

Where she in childhood had reposed, 

Now rests her weary head. 4c 

When she, whose eoucli had been the sod, 
Whose curtain, pine or thorn, 

Had breathed a sigh of thanks to God, 

Who comforts the forlorn; 

While over lun* the Matron bent 
Sleep sealed her eyes, and stole 
Feeling from limbs with travel spent, 

An<l trouble from the soul. 

Refrt‘slied, the Wander<‘r rose at morn, 
And soon again was dight 50 

111 those miwortliy vestments worn 
Through long and perilous flight; 

And “O btdoved Nni‘se,” .sli(‘ said, 

“My thanks with silent tears 
Have unto Heaven and You been paid: 

Now listen to my fears ! 

“Have von forgot” — and here she 
smiled — 

“ The babbling flatteries 
You lavished on me when a child 

Hisjiorting round your knees ? 6c 

1 was your lambkin, and your bird, 

Your star, vour gem, your flower; 

Light words, that were more lightly heard 
In many a cloudless hour ! 

I’lie blossom yon so fondly praised 
Is conic to bitter fruit; 

A iiiiglity One n])on me gazed; 

1 spurned bis lawless suit. 

And must be hidden from his wrath: 

You, Foster-father dear, 7c 

Will guide me in my forward path; 

I may not tarry here ! 

I cannot bring to utter woe 
Your ))roved fidelity.” — 

“ Dear Child, sweet Mistress, say not so ! 

For you we both would die.” 

“ Nay, nay, I eonie with semblance feigned 
And cheek embrowned by art; 
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Yet, being inwardly unstained, 

With courage will depart.” bo 

“ But whither would you, could you, flee ? 

A poor Man’s counsel take; 

The Holy Virgin gives to me 
A thougjit for your dear sake; 

Best, shielded by our Lady’s grace. 

And soon sliall you ]>c led 
Forth to a safe abi(liiig-plac(‘, 

Where never foot doth tread.” 

PAR T II 

Thk dwelling of tliis faitliful ])air 
In a straggling vdlagt‘ stood, 

For One who breathed uii<pn(!t air 
A <langerous neighboiirliot>d; 

But w'ide around lay for(‘st ground 
With thick(}ts rough ami blind; 

And pine-trees inad(‘ a heavy shade 
Impervious to the wind. 

And there, seipiestered fi’oiii tlu' sight, 

Was s])re,ad a treachei-ous swamp, m 
On which the noonday sun shed liglit 
As from a lonely lamp; 

And midway in the unsjd’e morass, 

A single Island ros(‘ 

Of firm dry ground, with ln‘althful grass 
Adorm‘d, and sliad> boughs. 

Th(* Wof»dmau knew, for sueli the craft 
This Russian vassal j)lied, 

That never fowler’s gun, nor shaft 
Of archer, there was tried; 

A sanctuary seemed the sj»ot 
From all intrusion free; 

And there he planned an .artful (\)t 
For ])crfect si'crecy. 

With earnest j>ains unchecked by dread 
Of Power’s far-stretching hand. 

The bold goo<l Man his labour sped 
At nature’s pure command ; 
ILairt-soothed, and busy as a wren, 

While, in a htdlow nook, 31 

She moidds her sight-eluding den 
Above a murmuring brook. 

His task accomjdished to his mind, 

The twain er(‘ brt^ak of day 
Creep forth, and through the forest wind 
Their solitary way; 


Few words they speak, nor dare to slack 
I’heir pace from mile to mile. 

Till they have erossed the quaking marsh 
And reached the lonely Isle. 40 

The sun above the pine-trees showed 
A bright and eheerful face; 

And Ilia looked foi* Ium- abode, 

The promis(*d hiding-] ►lace; 

Sl»e sought in vain, tlje Woodman smiled; 

No threshold coidd he s(‘en, 

Nor roof, nor window; — all seemed wild 
As it had ever l)een. 

Advancing, you might guess an hour, 

The front \viLli such nice care 5c 

Is masked, “ if lioiise it be or hower,” 

But in th(‘y entered are; 

As shaggy as were* wall and roof 
With liraiiches inti-rt wined, 

So smooth wtis Jill within, air-proof, 

I And delicjit(‘ly lined: 

I And hearth wjis there, and maple dish 
I And cups ill seemly ro\vs, 

And coiieh all rejidy to a w'isli 
I For nurture or rtqiose; 60 

I And ll(‘a\en doth to her \irtue grant 
I That h<‘re slie may abide 
: 111 soliliuhy with e\ery wjiiit 
1 By cautious love su])pliod. 

No (pieen, hefort' a shouting crowd, 

Led on in liridjil state, 

IPer struggled with a heart so proud, 
Entering lier jailaee gate: 

Bejoiei'd to bid the world farewell, 

No ^aintly anchoress 70 

j E’er took possession of her cell 
I With ileejier thankfulness. 

j 

“ Father of all, upon thy care 
And merev am I throwm; 

Be thou my safeguard ! ” — such her 
])rayer 

When slie was left alone, 

Kneeling amid the wdldernoss 
When joy had jiassed awaiy. 

And smiles, fond idforts of distress 

To hide wdiat they betray ! 80 

The j>rji\ er is heard, the Saints have seen, 
Diffused through form and face 
Resolves devotedly serene; 

That monumental grace 
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Of Faith, which doth all passions tame 
That Reason ahould control; 

And shows in the untrembling frame 
A statue of the soul. 


TART 111 

T IS simg in ancient minstrelsy 
That Plimbus wont to wear 
The leaves of any pleasant tree 
Around his golden hair; 

Till Daphne, desperate with j)iirsuit 
Of his imperious love, 

At her own prayer transformed, took root, 
A laurel in the giove. 

Then did the Penitent adorn 

His brow with laurel green; i- 

And ’mid his bi ioht, locks never shorn 
No meaner leaf was seen; 

And poets sage, through evei'y ag(‘. 

About their temples wound 
The bay; and eompierors thanked the Gods 
With laurel chaplets erowned. 

Into the mists of fabling I’inje 
So far runs back tli<‘ praise 
Of Beauty, that disdains to eliml) 

Along forI)klden ways; 

That scorns tcmiptation; power deties 
Where niutnal lovcj is not ; 

And to th<* tomb for resen<' flies 
When life wamld Im‘ a blot. 

To this fair A^otaress, a fate 
More mild dolli Hea ven ordain 
Upon her Island desolate; 

And words, not breathed in vain. 

Might tell what intcTeonrse sh(‘ found. 

Her silence to endear; 

What birds she tamed, what flowers the 
ground 

Sent forth her peace to <*hecr. 

To one mute Presence, above all, 

Her soothed affections elung, 

A picture on the cabin wall 
By Russian usage hung — 

The Mother-maid, whose countenance 
bright 

With love abridged the day ; 

And, communed with by taper light, 

Chased spectral fears away. 40 


And oft, as either Guardian came, 

Tlie joy in that retreat 
Might any common friendship shame, 

So high their hearts would beat; 

And to the lone Recluse, whatever 
Gl'liey broiigiit, each visiting 
Was like the crowding of the year 
With a new burst of spring. 

But, when she of her Parents thought, 

The pang was hard to bear; 50 

And, if witli all things not enwrouglit, 

That iroubh‘ still is near. 

Before her flight she had not dared 
Tlu'ir constancy to pi’ovc, 

Too much tlic heroic I)anghter feared 
The weakness of their love. 

I Dark is the past to them, and dark 
i 7 'lje fuiuiH* still must be, 

Till pitying Saints conduct her bark 
Into a safer sea — 

Or gentle Nature close h(‘r eyes, 

And s(‘t luu* Si)iiit free 
From the altar of this sacrifice, 

III vestal ])m‘ity. 

Yet, when above the forest-glooms 
The wliit<j swans southward passed, 
lliffli as the pitch of their swift pinnies 
Him* fancy rode the blast; 

I And hon* iier toward the fields of France 
i Her Fa flier’s native land, 70 

To miiigl(‘ in the rustic dance, 

; The hapjiicst of the band ! 

Of those b(‘lov6d fields she oft 
1 Had heard her Father ttdl 
I In praise that now^ witli eidiocs soft 
I Haunted h(*r lonely cell; 
j She saw the hereditary bowers, 

( She lu*ard the micc‘stral stream; 

The Kremlin and its haughty towers 
Forgotten like a dream I 

PART IV 

Ttik cver-eliaiiging Moon had traced 
Twelve times her monthly round, 

When through the unfrecpiented Waste 
Was heard a startling sound; 

A shout thrice sent from one who chased 
At speed a wounded deer. 
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Boimding through branches interlaced, ' 

And where the wood was clear. 

The fainting creature took the marsh, 

And toward the Island fled, 10 , 

While plovers screamed witli timjult hjirsh ; 

Above his antlered head: 1 

This, Ilia saw; and, pale with fear, 1 

Shrunk to her citadel; i 

The desperate deer rushed on, and near 
The tangled covert fell. 

Across the inarsli, the game in view, i 

The Hunter followed fast, 

Xor paused, till o\*r the stag he blew 

A death- proelahnhig blast,; .-n 

Then, resting on her upright mind, 

Came forth the Maid --- “ In me 
Behold,’’ she said, “ a stricken Hind ' 

Furs nod by destiny ! ' 

From your deportment, Sir ! I deem 

That you have worn a sword, ’ 

And will not hold in light esteem i 

A suffering woman’s word ; 

There is my covert, there ]K*rcli:uu*(i 1 

1 might have lain eone(‘aled, 

My fort ines hid, my ('ounteiiance 1 

Not even to you re>ealed. 

Tears might be shed, .and I might pray, 
CrouL'hing and terrified, 

That what lias been unveiled to-day, 

You would in mysterv hii<*; j 

But I will not defiie with dust , 

I’lie knee that bends to ailore 
The ( rod ill heaven; attend, be just; 

This ask 1 , and no more ! 40 ; 

I 

I speak not of the winter's cold, 1 

For summer’s heat exchanged, | 

While I have lodged in this rough hold, j 
From social life estranged; I 

Nor yet of trouble and alarms: 

High Heaven is my defence; 

And every season has soft arms 
For injured InnoctMU'e. 

From Moscow to the Wilderness i 

It WiiS my choice to come, 50 ! 

Lest virtue should be harboiirless, 

And honour want a home; 

And happy were I, if the Czar 
Retain his lawless will. 


To end life here like this poor deer. 

Or a lamb on a gi*een hill.” 

“ Arc you the Maid,” the Stranger cried, 

“ From (lallic parents sprung, 

Wlmse vaiiisliing was rumoured wide. 

Sad tlieim* for every tongue; 60 

Who foiled an Fmptiror’s (‘ager quest ? 

You, Lady, forced to wear 
These rude habilimenl.s, and rest 
Your head in this tlark laii* ! ” 

But wmnder, i)ity, soon weie quelled; 

And in her face and mien 
Tin* Stud's pitre brightness ht^ belield 
Witluuit a veil bt^tween: 

He lovt'd, h(‘ hopt‘d, — a holy flame 

Kimllcd 'mid rapturous tears; 70 

The pas.sion of a moment came 
As on the wings of years. 

‘‘Such bounty is no gift of (diance,” 
Exclaimed he; “righteous Heaven, 
l*rc])aring y our deliverance, 

1\) m(‘ tht‘ charge hath given. 

The Czar full oft in words and d<*eds 
Is stormy and self-willed; 

But, when the Lady (hitlierine pleads, 

11 is violeiiee is stilled. So 

Leave o]»eu to my wish the course. 

And I to her will go; 

From that humant* and ht^avenly source, 
(lootl, tudy g<‘od, ean flow.'’ 

Faint sanction given, the Cavalier 
Was eager It) depart, 

Though (piestioii followed (juestion, dear, 
To the. Maiden’s filial heart. 

Light was his step, — liis hopes, more light, 
Ke])t paec? with his desires; 

And the fifth morning gav(‘ him sight 
Of Moseow’s glittering spires. 

He sued: — heart-smitten by the wrong, 

To the lorn Fugitive 
'riie Emperor sent a ])ledge as strong 
As sovereign power could give, 

O inor(‘ than mighty change ! If e’er 
Amaztmieut rose to pain, 

And jo3'’s excess produced a fear 

Of something void and vain; loo 

’T was wlien the Parents, who had mourned 
So long the lost as dead, 
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Beheld their only Child returned, 

The houseliold floor to tread. 

Soon gratitude gave way to love 
Within the Maiden’s breast; 

Delivered and l)eliver(‘r move 
In bridal garments drest; 

Meek C’atlierine had her own I’cward; 

The Czar bestowed a dower; no 

And universal Moscow sliared 
The triumph of that hour. 

Flowers strewed the ground; tlie impthil 
feast 

Was held witli eostly state; 

And tliere, ’mid lnan^ a noble guest, 

The Foster-par(‘nts sate; 

Encouraged by the imperial e\e, 

Tluiy shrank not into sliade; 

Gr(;at was their bliss, the boiKuir high 
To them and naturt* j)aid ! 

THE EGYPTIAN MAID 

OR, THE KOMANX'K OF THE WATER 

Lir.v 

1830. 1835 

For the names and persons in the following 
poem, see the Hi si or of th*‘ rrho/rtud Prince 
Arthur and his Kniyhis of the Hound TaJdc ; 
for the rest the Author is answerable ; only it 
may be proper to add, that the Lotus, with the 
l)ust of the Goddess appearing to rise out of ! 
the full-blown fl«»wtr, was suggested by tin* ! 
beautiful work of ancient art, (nice included 
among the Townlcy Marbles, and now in the 
British Museum, 

In addition to the short notice prefixed to 
this poem it may be worth while h(u‘c <0 say 
that it rose out of a few w’orils casually used in 
conversation by my nephew TJciiry iliitelnnson. 
He was describing wdtb gr<‘at spirit the ap- 
pearance and movement of a vessel wbi<*li 
he seemed to admire more than any other he. 
had ever seen, and said her name was the 
Water Lily. This plant has been my delight 
from my boyhood, as I have seen it floating on 
the lake ; and that conversation put me u])on 
constructing and composing the poem. Had I 
not heard those words it would never have been 
written. The form of the stanza is new, and is 
nothing hut a repetition of the first five lines as 
they were thrown off, and is not perhaps well 
suited to narrative, and certainly would not 
liave been trusted to had I thought at the be- 


ginning that the poem would have gone to 
such a length. 

W HiLE Merlin paced the Cornish sands, 
Forth-looking toward the rocks of 8cilly, 
The pleased Enchanter was aware 
Of a bright Ship that seemed to bang in air. 
Yet was she wuu'k of mortal bands, 

And took from men her name — The 
Water Lily. 

Soft was tlie wind, tliat landward blew; 
And, as the Moon, o’er some chirk hill 
ascendant, 

Grows from a little edge of light 

To a full orb, this Piimaet' bright 10 

Heeaine, as nearer to the coast she drew, 

I More glorious, witli spread sail and stream- 
ing [)eiidant. 

I'pon this winged Shape so f.air 
Sage Merlin ga/aal with admiration: 

Her lineaments, thought be, surpass 
Aught that was i*ver shown in magic 

glas:,; 

Was ever built wit!) patient ('are; 

Or, at a touch, produced hy happiest trans- 
formation. 

Now, though a Mechanist, wdiose skill 
Shames tin; clegeneratt' grasj) of modern 
sei('nee, >0 

Grave Mt*rlin (and helikt' tin' more 
For ]>raetisiug occult and perilous loro) 
Was sid>ji‘et to a freakish wall 
That saj)}a'd good thoughts, or seared them 
with detiaiice. 

Provoked to (‘iivions sjdeen, lie east 
An altt red look upon the advancing 
StrangiT 

Whom li(* had haihal with joy, and cried, 
“ My Art shall ludp to tame her pride — ” 
Anon th(‘ bn'cze became a blast, 

And the wave's rosty and sky jiortended 
dang(‘r. 30 

With tlirilling w'ord, and potent sign 
Trac.ed on the btaaeh, his work the Sor- 
cerer urges; 

The clouds in blacker clouds are lost, 
Like spiteful Fiends that vanish, crossed 
Hy Fiends of aspect more malign; 

And the winds roused the Deep with fiercer 
scourges. 
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But worthy of the name she bore 
Was this 8ea-fl(>wer, this buoyant Gal- 

ley; ^ 

Supreme in loveliness and grace 
Of motion, whether in the embrace 40 
Of trusty anchorage, or scudding o’er 
Tlie main flood roughened into hill and 
valley. 

Behold, how wantonly slie laves 
Her sides, the Wizard’s cjaft confound- 
ing; 

Like something out of Ocean sprung 
To be for ever fresh and voung. 

Breasts the sea-flash<*s, and hiig<‘ waves 
Top-gallant high, roboundijig and relamnd- 
ing! 

But Ocean under magic lieavi‘s. 

And cannot spare tin* 'riling he cherislu'd : 
Ah ! what avails that she was f.air, 51 
Luminous, hlitlu*, and dcluuiair? 

The stiirni has stripped her of her leaves; 
The Lily floats no longer ! — She hatJi 
perished. 

Orieve for lier, — she deserv(‘s no less; 
So like, yet so unlik(‘, a li\iug ('riMture ! 
Xt) h(‘art had she, no buss brain; 

Though loved, she couM not love again; 
'riiough pitie<], /ce/ Inn* own distress; 

Nor aught that troubles us, the fools of 
Nature. (.0 

Yet is there caust* for gushing tears; 

80 richly ^vas this (lalley laden, 

A fainu* than herself slu* bore, 

And, in her struggh's, cast ashore; 

A lovely One, who nothing hears 
Of wind i>r wave — a nie(*k and guihdess 
Maiden. 

Into a cave had Merlin tied 
From mischief, caused by spells himself 
had muttered; 

And while, reiientaiit all too late. 

In moody posture there he sate, 7<> 

He heard a voice, and saw, with half- 
raised head, 

A Visitant by whom thes<‘ words were 
uttered ; 

“ On Christian service this frail Bark 
Sailed” (hear me, Merlin!) “under 
high protection. 


Though on her prow a sign of heathen 
power 

Was carved — a (xoddess with a Lily 
flower. 

The old Egyptian’s emblematic mark 
Of joy imnnutal and of pure affection. 

Her course was for the British strand; 
Her freight, it was a Damsel jwerless; 80 
God reigns above, and Sj)irits strong 
May gather to avenge this wi*(»ng 
Done to tlui Briiieess, and lier Land 
Which she in duty left, sad but not cheer- 
less. 

And to (’aerleoii’s loftiest tower 
Soon will the Knights of Arthur’s Table 
A ery of lauuuitation send; 

And all wdll wi‘t‘p who there attend, 

'I'o grace that Stranger’s bridal hour. 

For w'hom tlui sea was mad(* uimavigable. 

Shame ! should a Child of royal line 91 
Die tlirough the blindness of thy 
malice ? ” 

'rims to the X(*croniancer spake 
Nina, the Lady of the Lake, 

A gentle Soreer(‘ss, and benign, 

Who ne’er cmbitter(‘d Jiny good man’s 
I'halice. 

“ What boots,” eontinued she, “ to 
mourn ? 

'!'(► expiat(‘ thy sin endeavour: 

From the bleak i^le where she is laid, 
F(‘tched by our art, the Egyptian Maid 
May yet to Arthur's court be borne loi 
Cold as slu* is, ere life be tied for ever. 

My pearly Boat, a shining Light, 

I’hat brought me dowui that sunless 
river, 

Will hear me on from wave to wave, 

And back with h(‘r to this sea-eave; — 
'riieii Merlin ! for a rapid ilight 
Through air, to thee my Cluirgc will I 
deliver. 

The very swiftest of thy cars 
Must, wlieu my part is done, be ready; 
IMeauwhile, for further guidance, look m 
into thy owui pro])hetie hook; 

Ainl, if that, fail, consult the Stars 
To learn thy course; farewcdl ! be prompt 
and steady.” 
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This scarcely spoken, she again 
Was seated in her gleaming shallop, 
That, o’er the yet-distenipcrcd Deep, 
Pursued its way witli bird-like sweep, 

Or like a steed, without a rein. 

Urged o’er the wilderness in sportive 
{fallop . 120 

Soon did the gentle Nina reach 
'riiat Isle without si house or haven; 
Lauding, she found not what she sought. 
Nor saw of wreck or ruin aught 
But a carved Lotus east upon the beach 
By the tierce waves, a flower in marble 
graven. 

Sad relique, but how fair the while ! 

For gently each from each retreating 
With backward curv(‘, the leaves revealed 
The bosom lialf, and half concealed, 130 
Of a Divinity, that seemed to smile 
On Nina, as she passed, with hopeful 
greeting. 

No quest was hers of vague desire, 

Of tortured hope and pur})Ose shaken; 
Following the margin of a bay, 

8he spied the lonely (’astawa\, 
Unmarred, unstripped of her attire, 

But with closed eyes, — of breath and bloom 
forsaken. 

Then Nina, stoojmig down, embraced, 
With tenderness and mild emotion, 140 
The Damsel, in that trance euibound; 
And, while she raised her from the 
ground, 

And in the jiearly slnallop placed, 

Sleep fell upon the air, and stilled the ocean. 

The turmoil hushed, celestial springs 
Of music opened, and there came a 
blending 

Of fragrance, imderived from earth, 
With gleams that owed not to the sun 
their birth, 

And that .soft rustling of invisible wings 
Which Angels make, on works of love de- 
scending. 1 50 

And Nina heard a sweeter voice 
Than if the Goddess of the flower had 
spoken: 

** Thoii hast achieved, fair Dame I what 
none 


Less pure in spirit could have done; 

Go, in thy enterpi-ise rejoice ! 

Air, earth, sea, sky, and heaven, success 
betoken.” 

80 cheered, she left that Island bleak, 

A bare rock of the 8cilly cluster; 

And, as they traversed the smootii brine, 
The self-illumined Brigantine lOo 

8hed, on the Slumberer’s cold wan cheek 
And pallid brow, a melancholy lustre. 

Fleet was their course, and when they 
came 

To tlu‘ dim cavern, whence the river 
Issued into the .salt-soa Hood, 

Merlin, as fixed in thought In* stood, 

Was thus accosted by the Ihime; 

“ Behold to thee my Cliarge I now deliver ! 

But where attends thy chariot — 
where ? ” — 

Quoth Merlin, “ Even as I w'as bidden, 170 
So hav(‘ 1 done; as trusty as thy barge 
My vehicle sliall prove — O precious 
Charge ! 

If this be sleep, how soft ! if death, how 
fair ! 

Much have my hooks disclosed, but the end 
is hidden.” 

Jle spake; and gliding into view 
Forth from tiie grotto’s dimmest chamber 
Came twi> mute Swans, whose plumes of 
dusky wdiite 

Chang(*d, as the pair approached the 
light, 

Drawing an el)on ear, their hue 
(Like clouds of sunset) into lucid amber. 

Once more did gentle Nina lift 181 

The Ih’iiKtess, passive to all changes: 

The ear received her; — then ujvwent 
lnt(j the ethereal element 
Tlie Birds with })rogress smooth and swift 
i As thought, when tlu’ough bright regions 
memory ranges. 

Sage Merlin, at the Sluinherer’s side, 
Instructs tlic Swans their way to measure; 
And soon Ca(‘rl<H>n’s towers appeared, 
And notes of minstrelsy were hoard 190 
From rich pavilions spreading wide, 

For some high day of long-expected plea- 
sure. 
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Awe-stricken stood both Knights and 
Dames 

Ere on firm ground the car alighted; 
Eftsoons astonishment was past, 

For in that face they saw tlie last, 

T^ast lingering look of clay, tliat tames 
All pride; by which all happiness is blighted. 

Said Merlin, “ Mighty King, fair Lords, 
Away with feast and tilt and ionrnoy ! 200 
Ye saw, throughout this royal House, 

Ye heard, a rocking marvellous 
Of turrets, and a clash of swords 
Self -shaken, as I closed my airy journey. 

Lo ! by a destiny well known 
To mortals, joy is turned to sorrow; 

This is the wished-for Bride, tlie Maid 
Of Egypt, from a rock conveyed 
Where sIk; by sliipwreek had been thrown, 
111 sight ! but grief may vanish ere the 
morrow.” 210 

“ Though vast thy power, thy words are 
weak,” 

Exclaimed Ihe King, “ a mockery hateful; 
Dutiful Child, her lot how hard ! 

Is this her piety’s reward? 

Those watery locks, that bloodless cheek! 
O winds wiihont remorse ! O shore un- 
grateful ! 

Rich robes are fretted by tlie moth; 
Towers, temples, fall by stroke of thun- 
der; 

Will that, or deeper thoughts, abate 
A Fatlier's sorrow for her fate ? ?2o 

He will repent him of his troth; 

His brain will burn, his stout heart s}»lit 
asunder. 

Alas ! and I have causeil this \voo ; 

For, when my prowess from invading 
Neighbours 

Had freed his Realm, be jiliglited w'ord 
That he w’ould turn to CUirist our laird, 
And his dear Daughter on a Knight be- 
stow 

Whom I should choose for love and match- 
less labours. 

Her birth was heathen; but a fence 
Of holy Angels round lier liovered: 

A Lady added to my court 
So fair, of such divine report 
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And worship, seemed a recompenee 
For fifty kingdoms by my sword recovered 

Ask not for whom, O Champions true ! 
She was reserved by me her life’s be- 
trayer ; 

She who was meant to be a bride 
Js now' a corse: then put aside 
Yain thoughts, and speed ye, with observ- 
ance due 

Of Christian rites, in Cliristian ground to 
lay lier.” 340 

The tomb,” said Merlin, “ may not close 
Upon her yet, earth hide her beauty; 

Not fro ward to thy sovereign will 
Esteem me, Liege ! if I, whose skill 
Wafted hei* hither, interpose 
To check this pious haste of erring duty. 

My books command me to lay bare 
The secret tliou art bent on keeping; 
Here must a high attest be given, 

What Bridegroom was for her ordained 
by Heaven. 250 

And in my glass significants there are 
Of things that may to gladness turn this 
weeping. 

Ftir this, approaching, One hy One, 

Thy Knights must touch the cold hand 
of tlie Virgin; 

80, fur the favoured One, the Flower 
may bloom 

Once more; but, if michangeable her 
doom. 

If life departed be for ever gone, 

Some blest assuranee, from this cloud 
emerging, 

May teach him to bewail his loss; 

Not with a grief (hat, like a vapour, rises 
And melts; but grief devout tliat shall 
endure, 261 

And ii ]>erpetnal growdh secure 
Of ]>ur}»oses whieli no false thought shall 
cross, 

A harvest of liigh hopes and noble enter- 
prises.” 

“So be it,” said the King; — “anon, 
Hero, where the Princess lies, begin the 
trial ; 

Kniglits eaeli in order as ye stand 
Step forth.” — To touch the pallid hand 


230 
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Sir Agravaiiie advanced; no sign he won 

From Heaven or earth ; — Sir Kaye had like 
denial. 270 

Abashed, Sir Dinas turned away; 

Even for Sir Pereival was no disclosure; 
Though he, devoutest of all Champions, 
ere 

He reached that ebon car, the bier 
Whereon diffused like snow the Damsel 

Full thrice had crossed himself in meek 
composure. 

Imagine (but ye Saints ! who can ?) 

How in still air the balanct' trembled — 
The wishes, perad venture the desjntes 
That overcame some not ungenerous 
Knights; 2^0 

And all the thoughts that lengthened out 
a span 

Of time to Lords and Ladies thus assem - 
bled. 

What patient c(»ntid<Micc5 was liere ! 

And there how inaiiv bosoms panted ! 
While drawing toward th(^ car Sir (la- 
waine, mailed 

For tournament, his Ix'aver vailed, 

And softly toucht'd; hut, to his priiuady 
cheei" 

And high expectancy, no sign was granted. 

Next, disencumbered of his bar]). 

Sir Tristram, dear to thousands as a 
brother, 2()0 

Came to the proof, noi- grieved that there 
ensued 

No change; — the fair Izonda he had 
wooed 

With love too true, a love with j)aiigs too 
sharp, 

From hope too distant, iK't to dread another. 

Not so Sir Launcelot; — from Heaven’s 
grace 

A sign he craved, tired slave of vain con- 
trition; 

The royal Guinever looked passing glad 
When his touch failed. — Next came Sir 
Galahad ; 

He paused, and stood entranced by that 
still face 

Whose features he had seen in noontide 
vision. 300 


For late, as near a murmiu'ing stream 
He rested ’mid an arbom* green and shady, 
Nina, the good Enchantress, shed 
A light around his mossy bed; 

And, at her call, a waking dream 
Prefigured to his sense the Egyptian Lady. 

1 Now, while his hright-liaired front he 
bowed, 

And stood, fai*-kenned by mantle furred 
with ermiiK*, 

As o'(‘r the insensate Pody hmig 
The eiirapt, tlu* beautiful, the young, 310 
Belief sank d(‘C]) into the crowd 
"I'hat lie the solemn issue would determine. 

Nor deem it straiigt*; the Youth had worn 
’'riiat, very inaiith* 011 a day of glory. 

The da> when lie achieved that matchless 

fi'iit, 

Th(‘ marvel of tlie PicHiLOUS Skat, 
Which whoso<*’er approached of strength 
was sliorn, 

Though Kin^ or Knight the most renowned 
in stor\ . 

He touched with hesitating hand — 

And lo ! those Biids, far-famed through 
Love's dominions, 320 

The Swans, in trinm]>li clap their w'iiigs; 
And tlieir necks play, in\olved in rings, 

! Like sinless snakes in Eden’s happy 
I land;- 

! “Mine is she,” cri(‘d the Knight; — again 
th(*v ela]>ped their pinions. 

“Mine was slie — mine she is, though 

d(‘ad, 

And to h(‘r name my soul shall cleave in 
sorr(»w ; " 

Whereat., a tiuider twdlight streak 
Of <*oloiir dawned ujion the Damsel’s 
cheek ; 

And hei’ lijis, quickening with uncertain 
red. 

Seemed from each other a faint warmth to 
borrow. 330 

Deep was tlui awe, the ra])ture high, 

Of love emboldened, hope with dread 
entwining, 

When, to the mouth, relenting Death 
Allowed a soft and dower-like breath, 
Precursor to a timid sigh, 

To lifted eyelids, and a doubtful shining. 
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In silence did King Arthur gaze 
Upon the signs that jiass away or taiTy ; 
In silence watched tlie gentle strife 
Of Nature leading back to life; 340 

Then eased his soul at length by praise 
Of God, and Heaven’s pure Queen — the 
blissful Mary. 

Then said he, “ Take her t() thy heart, 
Sir Galahad ! a treasure, that (rod giv- 
eth, 

Bound by indissoluble ties to thee 
Tlu*ough inoi'tal change and iniinortitl- 
ity; 

Be hai)py and uiienvied, thou W'ho art 
A goo<lly Knight that hath no peer that liv- 
eth ! ” 

Not long the Nuptials were dedayed; 

And sage tradition still rehearsi*s 350 
The pomp, the glory of that hour 
When toward tlie altar from her bower 
King Arthur l<‘d the Kgyptian Maid, 

And Angels carolled these far-echoed 
verses ; — 

Who shrinks not from alliance 
Of (‘vil with good Powers, 

To God ]»r()claiins detiance. 

And mocks whom he adores. 

A Ship to Cdirist devoted 

From the [..and of Nile did go; 3f>o 

Alas ! tlie bright Shij> floated, 

An Idol at her prow. 

By magic domination, 

The Ileaven-permiitcd vent 
Of purblind mortal passion, 

Was wrought her punishment. 

The Flowu*r the Form w ithin it, 

What served they in her need? 

Her port she could not w in it, 

Nor from misha]> be freed, 370 

The tempest overcame h<*r, 

And she was seen no more; 

But gently, gt*ntl> blame her — 

She cast a Pearl ashore. 

The Maid to desu hearkened, 

And kept to him lun- faith, 

Till sense in death was darkened, 

Or sleep akin to death. 
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But Angels round her pillow 

Kept watch, a viewless band; 380 

And, billow favouring billow, 

She reached the destined strand. 

Blest ]^air ! whate’er befall you, 

Yt)ur faith in Him approve 
Who from frail earth can call you 
To bowers of endless love ! 


THE POET AND THE CAGED 
TURTLEDOVE 

1830. 1835 

Written at llydal Mount. This dove was 
one of a jjair that liad been given to my 
daughter by our excellent friend. Miss Jews- 
biiry, who Nvent to India with her lm.sband, Mr. 
Fletcher, where sho died ol’ cholera. The dove 
survived its mate many Real’s, and was killed, 
to our great sorrow, by a neighbour’s cat that 
got in at the window^ and dragged it partly out 
of the cage. These verses were composed ex- 
(Minpore, to th(* letter, in the Terrace Summer- 
house before spoken of. It w’as the habit of 
tlio bird to begin cooing- and murmuring when- 
ever it heard me making my verses. 

As often as 1 murmur here 
My half-formed melodies. 

Straight from h(‘r osi(‘r mansion near. 
The Turtledove n'jdies; 

Though silent as a leaf before, 

'riie captive promptly coos; 

Is it to teach her own soft lore, 

Or second my w eak Muse ? 

J rather think, the gentle Dove 
Is murmuring a re])roof, 

Displea.sed that 1 from lays of love 
Have dared to keep aloof; 

'riiat I, a Bard of hill and dale, 

Have carolled, fancy free, 

As if nor dove nor nightingale, 

Had heart or voice for me. 

If such thy meaning, O forbear, 

Sw^eet Bird ! to do me wrong; 

Tvove, blessed Love, is everywhere 
The spirit of my song: 

’Mid gruvt‘, and by the calm fireside, 
Love animates my lyre — 

That eoo again ! — ’t is not to chide, 

I feel, hut to inspire. 
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PRESENTIMENTS 
1830. 1835 

Written at Rydal Mount. 

Presentiments ! they judge not right 
Who deem that ye from open light 
Retire in fear of shame; 

All heaveU’-horn Instincts shun the touch 
Of vulgar sense, — and, being such, 

Such privilege ye claim. 

The tear whose source I could not guess, 
The deep sigli that seemed fatherless, 

Were mine in early days; 

And now, unforced by time to part 10 

With fancy, T obey my hearty 
And venture on your praise. 

What though some busy foes to good, 

Too potent over nerve and blood, 

Lurk near you — and cond»ine 
To taint the health which ye infuse; 

This hides not from the moral Muse 
Your origin divine. 

How oft from you, derided Powers ! 

Comes Faith that in auspicious hours 2 - 
Biiilds castles, not of air: 

Boilings unsanctioned by the %vill 
Flow from your visionary skill, 

And teacii us to beware. 

The bosom-w^eight, your stul)born gift, 

That no philosophy can lift, 

Shall vanish, if ye please, 

Like morning mist: and, where it lay. 

The spirits at your bidding play 

In gfiiety and ease. 3n 

Star-guided contemplations move 
Through space, though calm, not raised above 
Prognostics that ye rule; 

The naked Indian of tJie wild, 

And haply, too, the cradled Child, 

Are pupils of your school. 

But who can fathom your intents, 

Number their signs or instruments ? 

A rainbow, a sunbeam, 

A subtle smell that Spring unbinds, 40 
Dead pause abrupt of midnight winds. 

An echo, or a dream. 

The laughter of the Christmas hearth 
With sighs of self-exhausted mirth 
Ye feelingly reprove; 


I And daily, in the conscious breast, 

Your visitations are a test 
^ And exercise of love. 

i When some great change gives boundless 
I scope 

I To an exulting Nation's Iiojmj, 50 

i Oft, startled and made wise 
! By your low-breathed interpretings, 

I The simply -meek foretaste the springs 
Of bitter contraries. 

Ye daunt the proud array of war, 

P(‘rvade tlu^ lonely oc('an far 
j As sail hath been unfurled; 

For dancers in the festive hall 
Wliat ghastly partners hath your call 
Fetched from the shadowy world. t>o 

*T is said, that warnings ye dispense, 
Embohh'iiod by a keener sc*nse; 

That men have* lived for whom, 

With dread prf‘eision, ye made clear 
The hour that in a distant year 
i Should knell them to the tomb. 

Unweleonie insight ! Yet there are, 

Blest times when mysteiy is laid hare, 
Truth shows a gloi'ions face. 

While on that isthmus which eoinrnands 70 
' The councils of both worlds, she stands, 

I 8age Spirits ! by \<mr grace. 

Ood, who instructs the brutes to scent 
All t'hanges of the element, 

Whose wisdom fixed the scale 
Of natures, for our wants provides 
By higher, sometimes hnmhler, guides, 
When lights of reasoii fail. 

‘‘IN THESE FAIR VALES HATH 
MANY A TREE” 

1830. 1835 

Engraven, during ray absence in Italy, upon 
a brass plate inserted in the Stone. 

In these fair vales hath many a Tree 
At Wordsworth’s suit been spared; 
And from the builder's hand tliis Stone, 
For some rude beauty of its own, 

Was rescued by the Bard: 

So let it rest; and time will come 
When here the tender-hearted 
May heave a gentle sigh for him. 

As one of the departed. 
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IN THE GROUNDS OF COLEOIITON HALL, I 
THE SEAT OF THE LATE SIR G. H. ! 
BEAUMONT, BART. | 

1830. 1835 i 

Those verses were in part composed on hoi*se- i 
back diirinjj a storm, wliile I was on my way ' 
from Coleorton to Cambridj^e : they are alluded , 
to elsewhere. j 

In these g'rounds stands the Parish Church, . 

wherein is a mural monument bearing* an In- I 
scription which, in deference to the earnest , 
request of the deceased, is confin.'d to name, | 
dates, and these words: — ‘‘Enter not into 
judgment with thy servant, O Loui> ! ” 

With copious eulogy in prose or rliyiue | 

Graven on the tomb we struggle against 
Tinnj, 

Alas, how feebly ! but our feelings rise 
And still we struggle when a good man 
dit's : 

Such offering Beaumont dread(‘d and for- 
bade, 

A spirit meek in self-abasonnmt clad. 

Yet here at least — though few have num- 
bered days 

That shuuued so modestly the light of 
praise — 

His gracef ul maiiiK^rs, and the temperak* ray 
Of that areh fancy whitdi would round him , 
play, 10 

Brightening a eonverse never known to i 
swerve 

From courtesy and delicate reserve; j 

That sense, the bland ]>bih)sophy of life, ; 
Which cheeked discussion ere it warmed to ' 
strife — 

Those rare accomplishments, and varied * 
})owers, I 

Might have their record among sylvan ! 
bowers. 

Oh, fled for ever ! vanislied lik(* a blast ; 
That shook the leaves in myriads as it | 

passed ; — 1 

Gone from this world of earth, air, sea, and i 
sky, . . . , i 

From all its spirit-moving imagery, 20 ! 
Intensely studied Avitli a i)ai uterus cat*, | 

A poet’s heart; and, for eoiigeuial vicAv, 
Portrayed Avith happiest j)eneil, not untrue 
To common recognitions wJiile the line 
Flowed in a course of sympathy divine, — 
Oh ! severed, too abruptly, from delights 


That all the seasons shared with equal 
rights; — 

Rapt in the grace of uudismantled age, 
From soul-felt music, and the treasured 
page 

Lit by that evening lamp which loved to 
shed 30 

Its mellow lustre romid thy honoured head ; 
While Friends beheld thee give with eye, 
voice, mien, 

More than theatric foice to Sliakspeare’s 
scene; — 

If thou hast lieard me — if thy Spirit know 
Aught of tluise bowers and Avlience their 
pleasures flow; 

If things ill our remembrance held so dear, 
And thoughts and projects londly cherished 
here. 

To thy exalted nature only seem 
Time's vanities, light fragments of earth's 
dream — 

Rebuke us not ! — The mandate is obeyed 
I'liat said, “Let praise be mute Avhere 1 
am laid;” 41 

The holier (lej»reeation, giA'cn in trust 
To the cold marble, waits upon thy dust; 
Yet haAT we found Iioav slowly genuine 
griff 

From silent admiration wins relief. 

Too long al)ashed,thy Name is like a rose 
That doth “ within itself its sweetness 
elos(*; ” 

A drooping daisy changed into a cup 
In Avhieb hi*r bright-eyed beauty is shut up. 
Within tliese groves, Avbere still are flitting 
by 

Shades of the Past, oft noticed Avitb a sigh. 
Shall stand a votive Tablet, haply free, 
When towtM"^ and temples fall, to speak of 
TIkm* ! 

If senlptured eniMems of om* mortal doom 
Recall not there the AA-isdom of the Toinh, 
Green ivy risen from out tlie eheerfnl earth, 
Will fringe tlie lettered stone; and herbs 
spring forth, 

Whose fragrance, by soft dews and min 
nnbouiid, 

Shall ]>enetrate the lieart without a wound; 
While truth and love their ])urposes fulfil, 
Conimeinoratiiig genius, talent, skill, 61 
That could not lie concealed Avhere Thou 
Avert knoAvii; 

Thy A'irtnes He must judge, and He alone. 
The God upon whose mercy they are 
throAvn. 
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“CHATSWORTH! THY STATELY 
MANSION, AND THE PRIDE” 
1830. 1835 

I have reason to remember the day that ^ave 
rise to this Sonnet, the 0th of November 
Haviiif’’ undertaken, a great feat forme, to ride 
ray daug'hter’s pony from Westmoreland to 
Cambridge, that she might have the use of it 
while on a visit to her uiiele at Trinity Lodge, 
oil my way from Bakewell to JSIatlock I turned 
aside to (Uiatsworth, and had s(‘aieely gratified 
iny curiosity by the sight of that ceh'brated 
place before there came on a severe storm of 
wind and rain whieli continued till J reached 
Derby, both man and pony in a pitiable plight. 
For myself, 1 went to bed at iioon-day. In the 
course of that journey 1 had to encounter a 
storm, worse if possible, in which the pony 
could (or would) only make liis way slantwise. 
I mention this merely to add that notwithstand- 
ing this battering I composed, on bursoback, 
the lines to the memory of Sir George Beau- 
mont, suggested during my recent visit to 
Coleorton. 

Chatsworth ! thy stately luaiisioii, and tlio 
pride 

Of thy domain, strange contrast do j)r<*sent 
To house and home in many a craggy rent 
Of the wild Peak; where new-born waters 
glide 

Through fields whose thrifty oeeaipants 
abide 

As ill a dear and chosen banishment, 

With every semblance of entire content; 

So kind is simple Nature, fairly tried ! 

Yet He whose heart in childhood ga\e her 
troth 

To pastoral dales, thin-set with modest 
farms. 

May learn, if judgment strengthen with his 
growth, 

That, not for Fancy only, pomp hath 
charms; 

And, strenuous to protect from lawless 
harms 

The extremes of favoimed life, may honour 
both. 


THE PRIMROSE OF THE ROCK 
1831. 1835 

Written at Rydal Mount. The Hock .stands 
on the right hand a little way leading up the 
middle road from Rydal t(» Grasmere. We 
have been in the habit of calling it the glow- 


worm rock from the number of glow-worms 
we have often seen hanging on it as described. 
The tuft of primrose has, 1 fear, been washed 
away by the heavy rains. 

A Rock there is whose homely front 
The pa.ssing traveller slights; 

Yet there the glow-worms hang their 
lamps, 

Like stars, at various heights; 

And one coy Primrose To that Rock 
The venijil breeze invites. 

Wliat hideous w'arfare hath been waged. 
What kingdoms overthrown, 

Siiiee first 1 spied that Primrose-tuft 

And marked it for my own; 10 

A lasting link in Nature’s chain 
From highest heaven let down ! 

I'he dowers, still faithful to the stems, 
Tlieir fellowship renew'; 

The steins are faithful to the root, 
l^hat worketli out of view'; 

And to tlie rock the root adheres 
In every fibre triu‘. 

Close clings to earth the living rock, 

'riioiigh tbri'ateniiig still to fall; 20 

The earth is constant to her sphere; 

And God upholds them all: 

So blooms this lonely Plant, nor dreads 
Her annual funeral. 


Here closed the meditative strain; 

But air breatlied soft that day, 

The hoary moiintain-lieights were cheered, 
The sunny vale looked gay; 

And to tlui 1 Til 11 rose of the Rock 

1 gave this af’ter-lay. 30 

I sang — Let myriads of bright flowers, 
Like Tliee, in field and grove 
Revive* uiienvied; — mightier far, 

I'lian tremblings that reprove 
Our v(*riial te‘ndencies to hope, 

Is God’s redeeming love; 

That hive which changed — for wan disease, 
For .sorrow that had bent 
O’er hopeless dust, for withered age — 
Their moral element, 40 

And turned tlie thistles of a curse 
To types beneficent. 
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Sill-blighted though we are, we too, 
The reasoning Sons of Men, 
From one oblivious winter ealled 
Shall rise, and breathe again; 
And in eternal suinnuir lose 
Our threescore years and ten. 


To humbleness of heart descends 

This prescience from on high, so 

The faith that elevates tlie just. 

Before and when they die; 

And makes each soul a separate heaven, 

A coui't for Deity. 


YARROW rp:visitp:d, and othp:r pop:ms 

COMPOSED (TWO EXCEPTED) DURING A TOUR IN SCOTLAND 
AND ON THE ENGLISH BORDER, IN THE AUTUMN OF 1831 

In the autumn of IHdl, my danpj-hter and 1 s<^t off from R\dal to visit Sir Walter Scott before 
his departure for Italy, '^riiis journey liad been delayed by an intlarnmation in my e;yes till we 
found that the lime a])poiuted tin* his leaving home would be too near for him to receive us with- 
out considerable inconvenience. N<‘vertbeless we proceeded and reached Abbotsford on Monday. 
I was then scarcely able to lift up my eyes to the liglit. How sadly chanj’ed did 1 find him from 
the man 1 had seen so liealthy, ga\, and hopeful, u few years before, when lie said at the inn at 
Paterdale, in my presence, bis ilauj^bler Anne also beine tliero, witli Mr. Lockhart, my own wife 
and daughter, and Mr Quillinan, — *T mean to live till 1 ntw eighty.aud shall write as long as I live.” 
But to return to Abbotsford, tlie inmates and guests we found there were Sir Walter, Major Scott, 
Anne Scott, and Mr. and Mrs. Lockhart, Mr. Lidilell, his Lady and Brother, and Mr. Allan the 
painter, and Mr. Laidlow, a very old frimid of Sir Walter’s. One of Ihiriis’s sons, an officer in the 
Indian sm-vice, had h*ft. tin* 1 k)US(* a day or two before, and had kindly expressed his regret that 
be could not await my arrival, a regret that I may truly s.iy was mutual. In the evening, ]Mr, and 
Mrs, Liddell sang, and Mrs. Lockhart chanted old ballads to her harp; and Mr. Allan, hanging 
over rhe back of a chair, told and acted odd stories in a humorous way. With this exhibition and 
his daughter’s singing. Sir Walter was much amused, as indeed were we all as far as circumstances 
wanild allow. But what is most worthy of mention is the .'idmirable demeanour of M.ajor Scott 
during the following evening. >shen the Liddells were gout* and only ourselves and Mr. Allan 
wore present. He had much to suffer from the sight of Ins fat lu*r’s infirmities and from the great 
change that was about to fake pl.'ice at the resi<Rnee be bad built, and wliere be had long lived 
in so much ])rosperitv and happiness. But wliat struck me most \v;is the patient kindness with 
which he supported himst lf under the m;ni\ fretful expressions that his sister Anne addressed to 
him or uttered in his hearing. She. ]>oor thing, as mistress of that house, h;ul been .subject, after 
her mother’s dejith, to a lieavit;r load of care .and r<*sponsibilit y and gri*ater sacrifices of time than 
one of such a constitution of bod\ and mind was :ihle to bear. Of this, Dora and 1 were made 
so sensible, that, as soon as w(* h.id tTossed tlie Tw'ced on our ileparture, we gave vent at the same 
moment to our apprehensi<»ns that her luviiii would f.iil and she would gf) t>ut of her mind, or that 
she would sink uiuler the t rials sin* had p.assetl and those w hich aAvaited h(*r. On Tuesday morning 
Sir Walter Scott aeconipanird us and most of the part y to Newark (kistle on the Yarrow. When we 
alighted from the carriages he \valk(*d preftv stoutlv, and had great pleasure in revisiting those 
his favourite liaunts. Of that (‘xeursiou the verses “ Yarrow revisited " are a memorial. Notwith- 
standing the romance that. ])ervadcs Sir Walt«*r's wmrks and attaches t»> many of hislnabits, there 
is too much pressure of fact for these vei-ses to harmonise ,'is mueh as 1 could wish with other 
poems. On our return in the jifleriioon w*e had to <*ross the Tw eed directly opposite Abbotsford. 
The wheels of our carriage grated u}>on flie pebbles iu the bed of the .stream, that there flow^s 
somewhat rapidly ; .a rich hut sad light of rather a purple than a golden hue was spread over the 
Eildoii hills at. th.'it moment.; and. thinking it probable that it might he the la.st time Sir Walter 
would cross the stream, I w as not a little moved, and expressed some of my feelings in the sonnet 
hegiiming — “A trouble, not of clouds, or weeping rain.” At noon on Thur.sday we left Abbots- 
ford, and in the morning of that day Sir Walter and I had a serious conversation Ute-h-tHe^ when 
he spoke with gratitude of the happy life which upon the wluvle he had led. He had written in 
my daughter’s Album, before he came into the l>reakfast-rooTu thiit morning, a few stanzas ad- 
dressed to her, and, while putting the book into her hand, in his own study, standing by his desk, 
he said to her in ray pre.sence — “I should not have done anything of this kind but for your 
father’s sake : they are probably the bust verses 1 shall ever write.” They show how much his 
mind was impaired, not by the strain of thought but by the execution, some of the lines being 
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imperfect, and one stanza wanting* corresponding rhymes : one letter, the initial 8, had been 
omitted in tlie spelling of his own name. In this interview also it was that, upon my expressing 
a hope of his health being benefited by the climate of the country to which he w'as going, and by 
the interest he would take in the classic remenibrancus of Italy, he made use of the quotation 
from “ Yarrow unvisited ” as recorded by me in the “ Musings at Aquapendente ” six years after- 
wards. Mr. Lockhart has mentioned in his Life of him what 1 heard from several quarters while 
abroad, both at Home and elsew’here, that little seemed interest Inin but what he could collect 
or heard of the fugitive Stuarts and their adherents who had followed them into exile. Both the 
“ Y^arrow revisited ” and the “ Sonnet ’’ were sent him before his departure from Kngland. Some 
further particulars of the convei‘sations which occurred during this visit 1 should have set down 
had they not been already aecuratelv recorded by Mr Lockhart. I first became acquainted with 
this great and amiable man — Sir Walter Scott — in the year I8()d, when my sister and 1, making 
a tour in Scotland, were hospitably received by him in Lasswade upon the hanks of the Eak, 
where he was tlien living. We saw a good deal of him in the course of tlie following week : the 
particulars are given in my sister’s Journal of that tour. 


SAMUKL R0(;KRS, Esq, 

A TKSriMI'NY OF FRIKND‘ HIF, 

AND AC KNOWl LIK.MFNT 
OF INTLLLtCTrAI <1HI IC,ATJONS, 

THESE MEMORIALS ARE APFLCl lONATELY INSCRIBED 
Rvdal Mount, Dec . ii, 1834 


I 

i«3<- 1S35 

The following Stanzas are a memorial of a 
day passed with Sir Walter Scott and other 
Friends visiting the Banka of the Yarrow under 
his guidance, immediately before his departure 
from Abbotsford, for Naples. 

The title “ Yarrow’ Revisited ’’ will stand in 
no need of explanntion for Readers acquainted 
with the Author’s iirevious poems suggested by 
that celebrated Stream. 

The gallant Youth, who may have gained, 
Or seeks, a “ winsome Marrow',” 

Was but an Infant in the la]) 

When first I looked on Yarrow; 

Once more, by Newai'k^s Castle-gate 
Long left witliout a warder, 

I stood, looked, listened, and with Thee, 
Great Minstrel of the Border ! 

Grave thoughts ruled wide on that sweet day, 
Their dignity installing 10 

In gentle bosoms, while sere leaves 
Were on the bough, or falling; 

But breezes played, and sunshine gleamed — 
The forest to embolden; 

Reddened the fiery hues, and shot 
Transparence through the golden. 

For busy thoughts the Stream flowed on 
In foamy agitation; 


I And sle])t in many a crystal pool 
I For quiet contcnqilation: 20 

1 No public and no private care 
; The freeborn mind enthralling, 
j We made a day of happy hours, 

1 Oiu' hajijiy days recalling. 

Brisk Youth ajipoared, the Morn of youth, 
With fiT‘aks of graceful folly, — 

; Life’.'v temjierate Noon, her sober Eve, 
j Her Night not melancholy; 

. Past, present, future, all appeared 

In harmony united, 30 

Like guests that meet, and some from 
far, 

By cordial love invited. 

And if, as Yairow, through the woods 
And down the meadow ranging, 

Hid meet us with unaltered face, 

Though we were changed and changing; 

If, Ihen^ some natural shadows spread 
Our inward pros])ect over, 

The souPs deep valley was not slow 

Its brightness to recover, 40 

Eternal blessings on the Muse, 

And her divine employment ! 

The blameless Muse, who trains her Sons 
For hope and calm enjoyment; 

Albeit sickness, lingering yet. 

Has o*er their pillow brooded; 
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And Care waylays their steps — a Sprite 
Not easily eluded. 

For thee, O Scott I c*onii)elled to change 
Green Kildon-hill and Cheviot 50 

For waiin Vesuvio's vine-clad slopes; 

And leave thy Tweed and Tiviot 
For mild Sorento’s breezy waves; 

May classic Fancy, linking 
With native Fancy her fresh aid, 

Preserve thy heart from sinking ! 

Oh ! while tliey minister to thee, 

Each vying with the otlicr, 

May Health return to mellow Age 

With Strength, Inn- venturous brother; (jo 
And Tiber, and each brook and rill 
Kcuowned in song and story, 

With uniniagincd beauty shine, 

Nor lose one ray of glory ! 

For Tliou, upon a hundred streams, 

By tales of love and sorrow, 

Of faithful lov(‘, undaunted truth. 

Hast shed the power of Yarrow; 

And streams unknown, hills yet unseen. 
Wherever they invite Thee, 

At parent Nature’s gi-ateful call, 

With gladness must requite Thee. 

A gracious welcome shall be thine, 

Such looks of love and honour 
As thy own Yarrow gave to me 
Wlion first I gazed u])(>u her; 

Beheld what I had feared to see, 

Unwilling to surrender 
Dreams treasured up from early days, 

The holy and the tender. 

And what, for thi.s frail world, were all 
That mortals do or suffer. 

Did no responsive harp, no pen, 

Memorial tribute offer ? 

Yea, what were mighty Nature’s self ? 

Her fejitures, could they win us, 
Unhelped by the poetic voice 
That hourly si)eaks within us ? 

Nor deem that localised Romance 
Plays false with our affections; 
Unsanctifies our tears — made sport 
For fanciful dvgections: 

Ah, no I the visions of the past 
Sustiiin the heart in feeling 
Life as she is — our changeful Life, 

With friends and kindred dealing. 


Bear witness, Ye, whose thoughts that day 
In Yarrow’s groves were centred; 

Who through the silent portal arch 

Of mouldering Newark entered; 100 

And cloiiib tlie winding stair that once 
Too timidly was mounted 
By the “ last Minstrel,” ( not the last !) 

Kre he his Tale recounted. 

Flow on for ever, Yarrow Stream ! 

Fulfil thy pensive duty, 

Wcdl pleased that future Bards should chant 
For simple hearts thy beauty; 

'lo dream-light dear while yet unseen, 

Dear to the coinmon sunsliine, no 

And deart' r still, as now I feel, 

'I'o memory’s shadowy moonshine ! 

11 

ON THE DEPARTURE OF SIR 
WALTER SCOTT FROM AB- 
BOTSFORD, FOR NAPLES 

iSsi- 1835 

A TROUBLE, not of clouds, or weeping rain. 
Nor of th(5 setting sun’s pathetic light 
I Eiigendt‘red, hangs o’er Eildon’s triple 
I lu'ight: 

Spirits of I^ower, assembled there, complain 
For kiiulred Power departing from theii* 
sight; 

While Tweed, best pleased in chanting a 
blithe strain, 

Saddens his voiee again, and yet again. 

Lift up your hearts, ye Mourners ! for the 
might 

Of the whole world’s good wishes with him 
goes; 

Blessings and prayers, in nobler retinue 
I Than sceptred king or laurelled conqueror 
I knows 

1 Follow this wondrous Potentate. Be true 
I Ye winds of ocean, and the midland sea, 
i Wafting your Charge to soft Parthenope ! 

Ill 

A PLACE OF BURIAL IN THE 
SOUTH OF SCOTLAND 

1831. 183s 

Similar places for burial are not unfrequent 
in Scotland. The one that suggested this Son- 
net lies oil the banks of a sm^l stream called 
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thd Wanchope that flows into the £sk near 
Langholme. Mickle, who, as it appears from 
his poem on Sir Martin, was not without genuine 
oetic feelings, was bom and passed his boy- 
ood in this neighbourhood, under his father, 
who was a minister of the Scotcli Kirk. The 
Ksk, botli above and below Langholiiie, flows 
through a beautiful country, and the two 
streams of the Wanchope and the Ewes, which 
join it near that place, are such as a pastoral 
poet would delight in. 

Part fenced by man, part by a rugged 
steep 

That curbs a foaming brook, a Grave-yard 
lie.s; 

The harems best couching-[)lac*e for f{‘arless 
sleep ; 

Which moonlit elves, far seen by (‘redulous 
eyes, 

Enter in dance. Of eh inch, or sabbath 1 ies, 
No vestige now remains; yet thither creep 
Bereft Ones, and in lowly angnisli weej) 
Their prayers out to the wind and nak(‘d 
skie.s. 

Proud tomb is iiom^; but riid(‘ly-st'ulj»tured 
knights. 

By humble choice of plain old times, art* 
seen 

Level with earth, ammig the hillocks green: 
Union not sad, when sunny daybreak 
smites 

The spingled turf, and iieigliboiiring thick- 
ets ring 

jubilate from the choirs of spring ! 


IV 

ON THE SIGHT OF A MANSE IN 
THE SOUTH OK SCOTLAND 

1831. 1S35 

The manses in Scotl.'ind and the gardens and 
grounds about them liave seldom that attrac- 
tive appearance whicli is common about our 
English parsonages, <*v(*n wlien the clergyinarrs 
income falls below the average of the Sc'otch 
minister’s. This is not merely owing to the 
one country being poor in comparison w'ith tho 
other, but arises rather out of the eipialiiy of 
their benefices, so that no one has enough to 
spare for decorations that might serve as an 
example for others ; whereas, with ns, the taste 
of the richer incumbent extends its influence 
more or less to the poorest. After all, in these 
observations the surface only of the matter is 


touched. 1 once heard a conversation in which 
the Homan Catholic Religion was decried on 
account of its abuses. “You cannot deny, 
however,” said a lady of the party, repeating 
an expression used by Charles II., “ that it is 
the religion of a gentleman.” It may be left 
to the Scotch themselves to determine how far 
this observation applies to their Kirk, while it 
cannot he denied, if it is wanting in that char- 
acteristic tpiality, the aspect of common life, 
so far as concerns its beauty, must suffer. Sin- 
ctue Christian ))iety may be thought not to 
stand in need of refinement or studied orna- 
ment; but assnre<lly if is ever ready to adopt 
them, when they fall within its notice, as means 
allow ; and this observation applies not only to 
' manners, but to everything a tdiristian (truly 
j so in spirit) cultivates and gathers round him, 
j however humble his social condition. 

I Say, y(‘ far-travelled clouds, far-seeing 
liills 

I Among lht‘ hrtp])ics1r-l<>oking hoiiU’S of men 
. Scattered .all Lrittiin over, through deep 

I gb'n, 

j On airy ujdand, and by forest rills, 

I And o’(U' pl.ains chi'ercal )>y the lark 

j that trills 

His sk\-born warbliiigs — docs aught meet 
! your kmi 

j More lit to animate fhc Poet’s })en, 
i Aught that moi’t^ surely by its aspect fills 
Jhirc minds with sinless envy, than the 
Abode 

Of tin' good Pj icsi: who, faithful through 
i all hours 

I To bis high charge, and truly serving God, 

I Has yet a heart and luind for trees and 
I flowers, 

1 Enjoys the walks Jiis preHlecessors trod, 
j Nor covets linetil rights in lands and towers. 


V 

COMPOSE]; IN ROSLIN CHAPEL 
DURING A STORM 

1831. 1835 

We were detained by incessant rain and 
storm at, the small inn near Roslin Chapel, and I 
passed a groat part of the day pacing to and 
fro in this beautiful structure, which, though 
not used for public service, is not allowed to 
go to ruin. Here this Sonnet was composed. 
If it has at all done justice to the feeling 
which the place and the storm raging without 
inspired, I wjis as a prisoner. A painter de- 
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1 ineating ilie interior of the chapel and its 
minute features under such circumstances 
would have, no doubt, found his time agreeably 
shortened. But the movements of the mind 
must be more free while dealing with words 
than with lines and colours ; such at least was 
then and has been on many other occasions niy 
belief, and, as it is allotted to few to follow 
both arts with success, 1 am rateful to my 
own calling for this and a thousand other 
recommoiKlations which are denied to iliat of 
the painter. 

The wind is now thy organist; — a clank 
(We know not whence) ministers for a bell 
To mark some tdiange of siirvice. As the 
swell 

Of music reached its height, and even when 
sank 

'Flu* notes, in ])r<du(le, Roslin ! to a blank 
Of silence, how it thrilled thy sumptuous 
roof, 

Pillars, and arches, — not in vain tiine- 
pr(K)f, 

Tlioiigh Christian rites be wanting ! From 
W'hat bank 

Came those live herbs ? by what liand were 
they sown 

Where dew falls not, where rain-drops seem 
unknown ? 

Yet in the T<*uiple they a friendly ni<‘}i<‘ 
Share with their s<*-ul]durt‘(i fellows, that, 
grc(*ii-gro\vii, j 

Co])y their beauty more and more, and 
ju'eacli, 

I'hough mute, of all things blending into 
one. 

VI 

THE TROSACHS 
1.S31. 1835 

As recorded in my sister’s Journal, I had first 
seen t.he 'Frosaidis in li<*r and Ck)I(3ridge’s com- 
pany. The senfiimuit tliai runs through this 
Sonnet was natural to the season in which I 
again saw this beautiful spot; but this and 
some other sonnets that follow Averc coloured 
by the remembrance, of my recent visit t«) Sir 
Walter Scott, and the melancholy errand on 
which he was going. 

There not a nook within this solemn Pass, 
But were an apt confessional for One 
Taught by his summer spent, Jiis autumn 
gone, 

That Life is but a tale of morning grass 
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Withered at eve. From scenes of art which 
cliase 

That thought away, turn, and with w^atchfu) 
eyes 

Feed it ’mid Nature’s old felicities, 

Rocks, rivers, and smooth lakes more clear 
than glass 

Untouched, unbreathed upon. Thrice 
ha[)py quest, 

If from a golden jicrcli of asjKJii spray 

(October’s workmanship to rival May) 

TJie pensive warl)ler of the ruddy breast 

That moral sweeten by a heaven-taught 
lay, 

Lulling the year, with all its cares, to rest ! 


VII 

1831. 183s 

The pibroch’s note, discountenanced or 
muti*; 

The Roman kilt, degraded to a toy 
Of (juaint apparel for a half-spoilt boy; 
The tai’got mouhhu’ing like uugathered 
fruit; 

The smoking steam-boat eager in pursuit, 
As eagerly j)ursned; the umbrella spread 
To weather-feiid tin* Celtic herdsman’s 
head 

All s})eak of maimers withering to the 
root, 

And of ohi honours, too, and j)assions high: 
Till*!! may we ask, tlioiigh pleaseel that 
tliought should range 
Among the eompiests of civility, 

{Survives imagination — to the change 
Superior ? Helj) to virtue does she give ? 
If not, O Mortals, better cease to live ! 


VJII 

COMPOSED AFTER READING A 
NEWSPAPER OF THE DAY 

1831. 1835 

“ PEori.F. ! your chains are severing link 
by link; 

Soon shall the Rich be levelled down — the 
Poor 

Meet tlu'ui half wa> Vain boast! for 
TIu*se, the more 

They tliiis would rise, must low and lower 
sink 
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Till, by repentance stung, they fear to 
think ; 

While all lie prostrate, save the tyrant 
few 

Bent m quick turns each otlier to undo, 
And mix the poison, they themselves must 
drink. 

Mistrust thyself, vain Country ! cease to 
cry, 

** Knowledge will save me from the threat- 
ened woe/’ 

For, if than other rash ones more thou know, 
Yet on presumptuous wing as far would 

fly 

Above thy knowledge as they dared to 
Thou wilt provoke a heavier penalty 


IX 

COMPOSED IN THE CiLEN OF 
LOCH ETIVE 

1831. 1835 

“ That make the Patriot-spirit ’’ It wfis mor- 
tifying to have frequent oecasit)iis to observe the 
bitter hatred of the lower orders of the Iligh- 
landers to their superiors ; love of country 
seemed to have pas.sed into its opposite. Emi- 
gration Wfis the only relief looked to Avith 
hope. 

“This Land of Rainbow's s])anning glens 
w'hose walls, 

Rock-built, are hung with rainbow-coloured 
mists — 

Of far-stretched Meres whose salt flood 
never rests — 

Of tuneful Caves and playful Waterfalls — 
Of Mountains varying momently their 
crests — 

Proud be this Land ! whose poorest huts 
are halls 

Where Fancy entertains becoming guests; 
While native song the heroic Past re- 
calls.” 

Thus, in the net of her own wislies caught, 
The Muse exclaimed; but Story now must 
hide 

Her trophies, Fancy crouch; the course of 
pride 

Has been diverted, other lessons taught, 
That make the Patriot-spirit bow her head 
Where the all-conquering Roman feared to 
tread. 


X 

EAGLES 

COMPOSED AT DUNOLLIE CASTLE IN THl. 
BAY OK OBAN 

1831. 1S35 

“The last I saw was on the wing,” off the 
promontory of Fairhead, county of Antrim. I 
mention this because, though my tour in Ire- 
land with Mr. Marshall and his son wtis made 
many years ago, this allusion to the eagle is the 
only imagH' supplied by it to the poetry I have 
since written. We travelled through that coun- 
try ill October, and to the short, ness of the days 
: and the speed with which we travelled (in a 
I carriage and four) may be ascribed this want 
: of notices, in m v verse, of a eonnti'y so interest- 
! iiig. The deficiency I am somewhat ashamed 
of, and it is the more remarkable as contrasted 
with my Scotch and (^Continental tours, of which 
are to be found in this volume .so many menio- 
I rials. 

DiBtiONouREi) Rock and Ruin ! that, by 
law 

Ty*’^^^***^^*» ke(*p the Bird of tlovc embarred 
Like a lone criminal w hose life is spared. 
Vexed is he, and screams loud. The last 
I saw 

Was on the wing; stooping, he struck with 
aw'e 

Man, bird, and beast; then, with a consort 
paired, 

j From a hold headland, their loved aery’s 
guard, 

Flew high above Atlantic weaves, to draw 
Light from the founUiin of the setting sun. 
Such was tl)i.s Prisoner once; and, when his 
plumes 

The sea-blast ruffles as the storm comes 
on, 

Then, for a moment, he, in spirit, resumes 
His rank ’mong freeborn creatures that live 
free, 

His power, his beauty, and his majesty. 

XT 

IN THE SOUND OF MULL 
1831. 1835 

Touring late in the season in Scotland is an 
uncertain speculation. We were detained a 
week by rain at Hunaw on Ijooh Etive in a vain 
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hope that the weather would clear up and al- 
low me to show my daughter the beauties of 
Glencoe. Two days we wei'e at the isle of Mull, 
on a visit to Major Campbell ; but it rained 
incessantly, and we were obliged to give up 
our intention of going to Staifa. The rain pur- 
sued us to Tyndniin, where the Twelfth Son- 
net was composed in a storm. 

'Fradition, be thou mute ! Oblivion, throw 
Thy veil in mercy oVr the records, hung 
Kound strath and mountain, stani])ed by 
the ancient tongue 

On rock and ruin darkening as we go, — 
Spots where a word, ghostlike, survives to 
show 

What crimes from hat(‘, or des])erate love, 
have s})ruiig; 

From honour miseoneeived, or fancied 
wrong, 

What fends, not queiielied but fed by mu- 
tual woe. 

Yet, though a wild vindictive Race, un- 
tamed 

By civil arts and labours of the ])en, 

Could gentleness be scorned l)y those fierc(‘ 
Men, 

Who, to spread wide the reverence they 
chum(*d 

For patriarchal o(*tnipations, named 
Yon towering Peaks, “ Shepherds of Etive 
Glen ? ’’ 


To what dread Powers He delegates his part 
On earth, who works in the heaven of 
heavens, alone. 

XIII 

THE EARL OF liRKADALBANE’S 
i RUINED MANSION AND FAM- 
i ILY BURIAL-PLACE, NEAR KIL- 
I LIN 

■ 1831. 1835 

; Wkli. sang the Bard wdio called the grave, 
j in strains 

I Tliouglitful and sad, the “ narrow house.” 
' No style 

I Of fond sepiilcliral flattery can beguile 
j (Ti'ief of her sting; nor cheat, where he 
I detains 

I The sleeping dust, stern Death. How 
j reconcile 

j With truth, or with each other, decked re- 
! mains 

Of a once warm Abode, and tliat new Pile, 

! For the departed, built with curious pains 
j And maiiaolean pomp ? Y et here they stand 
Together, — hnid trim walks and artful 
bowers. 

To be looked down upon by ancient hills, 
That, for the living and the dead, demand 
, And prompt a harmony of genuine powers; 
Concord that elevates the mind, ana stills. 


XII 

SUGGESTED AT TYNDRUM IN 
A STORM 

1831. 1835 

EInougii of garlands, of the Arcadian crook, 
And all that (ir(*ece and Italy have snug 
Of Swains reposing myrtle groves among ! 
Ours couch on naked rocks, — w ill cross a 
brook 

Swoln wdth chill rains, nor c*ver cast a look 
This way or that, or give it even a thought 
More than by smoothest pathway may be 
hrouglit 

Into a vacant mind. Can written book 
Teach what the?/ learn ? Up, liardy Moun- 
taineer ! 

And guide the Bard, ambitious to be One 
Of Nature’s privy council, as thou art, 

On cloud-sequestered heights, that see and 
hear 


XIV 

‘‘REST AND BE THANKFUL!” 

AT THK HEAD OF GLENXROK 

1831. 1S35 

Doubling and doubling with laborious walk, 

Who, that has gained at length the wished- 
for Height, 

This brief , this simple wayside Call can slight, 

And rests not thankful ? Whether cheered 
by talk 

With some loved friend, or by the unseen 
hawk 

Whistling to clouds and sky-bom streams 
that shine, 

At the sun’s outbreak, as with light divine, 

Ere they descend tt) nourish root and stalk 

Of valley flowers. Nor, while the limbs 
repose, 

Will we forget that, as the fowl can keep 
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Absolute stillness, poised aloft in air, 

And fishes front, unmoved, the torrent’s 
sweep, — 

So may the Soul, througli powers that 
Faith bestows, 

Win rest, and ease, and peace, with bliss 
that Angels share. 

XV 

HIGHLAND IIUT 

1831. 1835 

See what gay wild flowers deck this earth- 
built Cot, 

Whose smoke, forth-issuing wheiiee and 1 
how it may, | 

Shines in the grt^eting of ihe sun’s first ray , 
Like wreaths of vapour without stain or blot. ! 
The limpid mountain rill avoids it not; 

And why shouldst tluui ? — If rightly trained 
and bred, 

Humanity is humbh‘, finds no s])ot 
Which her Heaven-guided feet refuse to 
tread. 

The walls are cracked, sunk is tin* flowuuy 
roof, 

Undi’cssed the jiatli way leading to the door; 
But love, as Nature loves, the lonely Poor; 
Seareh, for their wuu*th, soiiii* gcaitle heart 
wrong-proof, 

Meek, patient, kind, and, were its trials 1 
fewer, | 

Belike less happy. — Stand no more aloof ! 

XV I 

THE BROWNIE 

1831. 1835 

Upon a small island, not far from the head 
of Loch Lomond, are some remains of an an- 
cient building, which w.'us f or several years the 
abode of a solitary Individual, one of the last 
survivors of the elan of Macfarlaiie, once power- 
ful in that neighbourhood. Passing along the 
shore opposite this island in the year 1814, 
the Author learned these particulars, and that 
this person then living tliere had accpiired the 
appellation of “The Brownie.” 8ee “The 
Brownie’s Cell,” p. 520, to which the following 
is a sequel. 

“ How disappeared he ? ” Ask the newt 
and toad; 

Ask of his fellow-men, and they will tell 


How he was foimd, cold as an icicle, 

Under an arch of that forlorn abode; 
Where he, nnpropped, and by the gathering 
flood 

Of years hemmed round, hati dwelt, pre- 
pared to try 

Privation’s worst extremities, and die 
With no one neiir save the omnipresent God. 
Verily so to live was an awful choice — 

A choice that wt'ars the aspect of a doom; 
But in the mould of mercy all is cast 
For Souls familiar with the eternal Voice; 
And this forgotten Taper to the last 
Drove from itself, we trust, all frightful 
gloom. 

XVII 

TO THE I’LANKT VENUS, AN 
EVENING STAR 

COMPOSED AJ' T.OCH LOMOND 

1831. 183s 

Tiicuuin joy attend Thee orient at the birth 
Of dawn, it cheers ihe lofty spirit most 
To \valch tljy (*ourse when Day-light, fled 
from earth, 

III the grey sky hath left his lingering (Biost, 
Perpl(‘X(‘(i as if hetwi'en a splendour lost 
And s]>lt‘ndoiir slowly mustering. Since 
tlie Sun, 

The ah.solute, the w'orld-absorbiiig One, 
Kelhupiished half his empire to the host 
Kmholdoned by thy guidance, lioly Star, 
Holy as ]>iiiicely — wlio that looks on thee, 
4'oueJiiiig, as now, in thy humility 
The moiintaiu borders of this seat of care, 
Can <|uestiou tliat tliy countenance is bright, 
Celestial Bower, as much with love as 
light? 

XVI TI 

BOTHWELL CASTLE 

PASSED UNSEEN, ON ACCOUNT OF 
STORMY WEATHER 

1831. 183s 

In my Sister’s Journal is an account of Both- 
w^oll as it appeared to us at that time. 

Immured in Bothwell’s towers, at times the 
Brave 

(So beautiful is Clyde) forgot to mourn 
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The liberty they lost at Bannockburn, 

Once on those steeps / roamed at large, 
and have 

In mind tlie landscape, as if still in sight; 

The river glid(?s, the woods before me wave; 

Then why repine that now in vain I crave 

N(*edless renewal of an old delight ? 

Better to thank a dear and Iong-j)ast day 

P\>r joy its sunny honi’s were free to give 

Thau blame the present, that our wish hath 
erost. 

Memory, like sleep, hath powers which 
dreams obey, 

Dreams, vivid dreams, that are not fugitive: 

How little that she cherishes is lost ! 


XIX 

PICTURE OF DANIEL IN THE 
LIONS’ UEN, AT HAMILTON 
PALACE 

1831. 1835 

Amid a fertile region green with wood 
And fresh with rivers, well did it bet'ome 
The ducal Owner, in his palace-home 
'I'o naturalise this tawny Lion brood; 
Children of Art, that claim sirangi' brother- 
hood 

(Couched ill their den) with those that 
roam at large 

Over th(‘ burning wilderness, and eliarge 
'J’he wind with terror while they roar for 
food. 

Satiate are these; and stilled to e\e and ear; 
lienee, while we gaz(‘, a more enduring 
fear ! 

Yet is the I’rojdiet calm, nor would the cave 
Daunt him — if his Coni])aiiions, now he- 
drowsed, 

Outstretched luul listless, were by hunger 
roused; 

Man plae.ed him here, and God, he knows, 
can save. 

XX 

THE AVON 

A FEEI3ER OF THE ANNAN 

1831. 1835 

“ Ycit is it ono that, other rivulets bear.’’ 
There is the Shakspeare Avon, the Bristol 
Avon ; the one that flows by Salisbiii’y, and a 


small river in Wales, I believe, bear the name ; 

Avon being in the ancient tongue the general 

iiaTiie for river. 

Avon — a precious, an immortal name ! 

Yet is it one that other rivulets bear 

Like this uiilieard-of, and their channels 
wear 

Like this contented, though unknown to 
Fame: 

For great and sacred is the modest claim 

Of Streams to Nature’s love, where’er they 
dow; 

And ne’er did Genius slight them, as they 

Tree, dower, and green herb, feeding with- 
out blame. 

But I^raise eaii waste her voice 011 work of 
tears, 

Anguish, and death: full oft where innocent 
blood 

Has mixed its eurrent with tlie limpid 
dood, 

Her heaven-offmiding trophies Glory rears; 

Never for like distinetion may the good 

Shrink from thy name, pure Kill, with un- 
pleased ears. 


XXI 

SUGGESTED BY A VIEV^ FROM 
AN EMINENCE IN INGLEWOOD 
FOREST 

1S31. 1835 

. The extensive forest of Inglewood has been 
I enclosed within niy memory. I was well ac- 
quainted with it ill its ancient state. The 
j ll.irt’s-liorn tree mentioned m the next Sonnet 
! was one of its remarkable objects, as well as 
j another tree that grew ujion an eminence not 
! far f rom Penrith . it was single and conspicuous ; 

I and bt‘ing of a round shape, though it was uni- 
' versally know n to be a Sycamore, it was always 
called the “ Hound Thorn^'' so difficult is it to 
chain fancy dow 11 to fact. 

1 ’he forest huge of nneient (’aledon 
Is but a name, no more is Ingle>vood, 

That s\ve])t from hill to hill, from dood to 
dood ; 

On her last thorn the nightly moon has 
shone; 

Yet still, though unappropriate Wild be 
none, 
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Fair parks spi'ead wide where Adam Bell 
might deign 

With Clym o’ the Clough, were they alive 
again, 

To kill for merry feast tlieir venison. 

Nor wants the holy Abbot’s gliding Shade 
His church with monumental wreck be- 
strowii ; 

The feudal Warrior-chief, a Ghost imlaid, 
Hath still his castle, thougli a skeleton, 
Tliat he may watch by night, and lessons eon 
Of power that perishes, and rights that 
fade. 

XXII 

HART’S-HORN TREK, NEAR PEN- 
RITH 

1831. 1835 

Here stood an Oak, that long had borne 
affixed 

To his huge trunk, or, with more subtle art. 
Among its withering topmost branches 
mixed. 

The palmy antlers of a hunted Hart, 
Whom the Dog Hercules pursued — his 
|)art 

Each desperately sustaining, till at last 
Both sank and died, the life-veins of the 
chased 

And chaser bursting here with one dire 
smart. 

Mutual the victory, mutual the defeat ! 
High was the trophy hung witli pitiless 
pride ; 

Say, rather, with that generous sympathy 
That wants not, even in rudest breasts, a 
seat; 

And, for this feeling’s sake, let no one 
chide 

Verse that would guard thy memory, 
Hart’s-horn Tree ! 

XXIII 

FANCY AND TRADITION 
1831. 1835 

The Lovers took within this ancient grove 
Their last embrace; beside those crystal 
springs 

The Hermit saw the Angel spread his 
wings 


For instant flight; the Sage in yon alcove 
Sate musing; on that hill the Bard would 
rove. 

Not mute, where now the liimet only sings: 
Thus everywhere to truth Tradition clings, 
! Or Fancy localises Powers we love, 

, Were only History licensed to take note 
i Of things gone by, her meagre monu- 
j meiits 

, Would ill suffice for persons and events: 

I There is an aiu])ler page for man to quote, 
j A readier book of manifold contents, 

I Studied alike in palace and in cot. 

I 

I 

XXIV 

COUNTESS’S PILLAR 

1 1831. 1835 

1 Suggested by the recollectiou of Julian’s 
I Bower aud other traditions coimeeted with this 
1 ancient iorest, 

i On the roadside between Penrith and 
j Ap[)leby. there stands a pillar with the follow- 
i ing inscript ioji : — 

I “ This Pillar was erected, in the year ir»r>(), by 
I Anne C’ouutess Dowaj^er of Pembroke, <fec., for 
I a memorial of her last parting with her pious 
' mother, Margaret Countess Dow^ager of Cum- 
I berland. on the 2d of April, 1018; in memory 
I wheieof she hath loft ;ni annuity ot 4/ to he dis- 
i tributed to the poor of the parish of Brougham, 

, €;very 2d dav of April for ever, upon the stone 
I table placed hard by. Laus Deo ! ’’ 

j Whilp: th(‘ Poor gather round, till the end 
1 of lime 

' May this blight flower of Charity display 
, Its bloom, unfolding at the appointed day; 
i Flower tliaii the loveliest of the vernal 
prime 

1 Lovelier — traiis])lanted from heaven’s 
! purest eliiue ! 

“ Charity iH‘ver failetli: ” on that creed, 
More than on written testament or deed, 

I Th(! pious Lady built with hope sublime. 

I Alms on this stone to be dealt out, for ever ! 
“ Lau.s Deo.” Many a Stranger passing by 
lias with that Parting mixed a filial sigh, 
Blest its liuinane Memorial’s fond en- 
deavour; 

And, fastening on those lines an eye tear- 
glazed, 

Has ended, tliough no Clerk, with **God 
be praised ! ” 
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ROMAN ANTIQUITIES 

FROM THE ROMAN STATION AT OLD 
PENRITH 

1831. 1835 

How profitless the relies that we cull, 
Troubling the last Iiolds of ambitious Koine, 
Unless they chasten fancies that presume 
Too high, or idle agitations lull ! 

Of the world’s Hatteries if the brain be 
full, 

To have no seat for thought were better 
doom, 

Like this old helmet, or the eyeless skull 
Of him who gloried in its nodding plume. 
Heaven out of view, our wishes what are 
they ? 

Our fond regrets tenacious in their grasp ? 
The Sage’s tln'ory ? the Poet’s lay ? 

Mere Fibuhe without a robe to clasji; 
Obsolete lamps, whose light no time re- 
calls; 

Urns without ashes, tearless lacrynials ! 


XXVI 

APOLOGY FOR THE FOREGOING 
POEMS 

1831. 1835 

No more: the end is sudden and abrupt, 
Abru])t — as without jireconceivcd design 
Was the beginning; yet the several Lays 
Have moved in order, to (*ach other bound 
liy a continuous and acknowledged tie 
Though uiia]>pareut — like those Shapes 
distinct 

That yet survive ensciilpturijd on the 
walls 

Of palaces, or temples, 'mid the wreck 
Of famed Persepolis; each following each, 
As might beseem a stately embassy, 10 
In set array; these bearing in tlndr hands 
Ensign of civil power, \voa]ion of war, 

Or gift to be presented at tin' throne 
Of the Great King; and otlu^rs, as the.y go 
In priestly vest, with holy ott’erings charged, 
Or leading victims drest for sacrifu‘e. 

Nor will the Power we serve, that sacred 
Power, 

The Spirit of humanity, disdain 
A ministration humble but sincere, u; 
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That from a threshold loved by every Muse 
Its impulse took — that sorrow-stricken 
door, 

Whence, as a current from its fountain- 
head, 

Our thoughts have issued, and our feelings 
flowed. 

Receiving, willingly or not, fresh strength 
From kindred sources; while around us 
sighed 

(Life’s thre^e fii\st seasons liaving passed 
away) 

' Leaf-scattering winds; and hoar-frost 
s]>rmklings fell 

(Foretaste of winter) on the moorland 
heights; 

And every day brought with it tidings new 
Of rash cl»aiigi5, ominous for the public 
weal. 30 

Hence, if d(*jectioii has too oft encroached 
Upon that sweet and tender melancholy 
, Which may itself be cherished and caressed 
More than enough; a fault so natural 
, (Kveii with the young, the hopeful, or the 

For prompt forgiveness will not sue in vain. 

I 

XXVII 

THE HIGHLAND BROACH 
1831. 183s 

On ascending a hill that leads from Loch Awe 
towards Inverary, I fell into conversation with a 
woman of the humbler class who wore one of 
those Highland Broaches. I talked with her 
about it; and upon parting vith her, when I 
said with a kindness 1 truly felt — “ May that 
Broach continue in your family through many 
generations to come, as you have already pos- 
sessed it ’’ — she thanked mo most becomingly, 
and seemed not a little moved. 

Tl»e exact resembLince which the old Broach 
j (still in use, though rarely met with, among* the 
llighlanders) hears to the Roman Fibula must 
1 strike every oms and concurs, with the plaid 
and kilt, to recall to mind the communication 
which the ancient Romans had with this remote 
country. 

If to Tradition faith be due, 

And echoes from old verse speak true, 

Ere tlH‘ meek Saiiif-, Columba, bore 
Glad tidiiig.s to Iona’s shore, 

No common light of nature blessed 
The mountain region of the west. 
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A land where gentle manners ruled 
O’er men in dauntless virtues schooled, 
That raised, for centuries, a bar 
Impervious to the tide of war: 10 

Yet peaceful Arts did entrance gain 
Where haughty Force had striven in vain; 
And, hnid the works of skilful hands, 

By wanderers brought from foreign lands 
And various climes, was not unknown 
The clasp that fixed the Roman (town; 

The Fibula, whose sh€a])e, I ween, 

Still in the Highland Broach is s(‘eii, 

The silver Broach of massy franus 
Worn at the breast of some gi*ave Dame 20 
On road or path, or at the door 
Of fern-thatched hut on heathy moor: 

But delicate of yore its mould, 

And the material tim‘st gold; 

As might beseem tin* fairest Fair, 

Whether she graced a royal chair, 

Or shed, within a vaulted hall, 

No fancied lustre on the wall 
Where shields of mighty heroes hung. 
While Fingal heard what Ossian sung. 30 
The heroic*- Age expired — it sle])t 
Deep in its tomb: - the bramble crept 
O’er Fingal’s hearth; the grassy sod 
drew on the doors liis sons had trod: 
Malvina! where art Ihou ? Their state 
The noblest-born must abdicate; 

The faire.st, wliile with fire and sword 
Come Spoilers — horde iiripolliiig horde, 
Must walk the sorrowing mountains, drest 
By ruder hands in homelier vest. 

Yet still the female bosom lent, 

And loved to borrow^ ornament; 

Still was its inner world a place 
Reached by the dews of heavenly grace; 
Still pity to this hist retreat 
Clove fondly; to his favourite seat 
Love wound his w^ay by soft ap]»roach, 
Beneath a massier Ilighland Broach. 


When alteniations came of rage 
Yet fiercer, in a darker age; 50 

And feuds, where, clan eiieoimteriiig clan, 
The weaker perished to a man; 

For maid and mother, when despair 
Might else have triumphed, baffling prayer, 
One small possession lacked not power, 
Provided in a calmer hour, 

To meet such need as jniglit befall — 

Roof, raiment, bread, or burial : 

For woman, even of tears bereft, 

Tlic bidden silver Broach was left. bo 

As generations come and go 
Their arts, tludr customs, ebb and flow; 
Fate, fortune, sweep strong powers away, 
And fet*l)le, of themselves, decay; 

What ]>oor abodes the heir-loom hide. 

In which the castle once took })ride I 
Tokens^ onee kept as boasted wealth, 

If saved at all, are saved by stealth. 

I Lo ! shi})s, from seas by nature barred, 
Mount along w ass by man in*e]>ar(ul; 70 
And in far-streti liing vales, w'hose streams 
Seek other s(‘as, their eanvas gleams. 

Lo ! busy towns spring up, on eoasts 
'riironged yestcrd.'iy by airy ghosts; 

S<M)n, like a ling(*ring star forlorn 
Among the novelties of morn, 

While young delights on old cneroaeh, 

Will vanish the last Highland Broaeh. 

But when, from out their viewless bed, 
Like vapours, \ ears have rolled and spread; 
And this ]M)or verse, and worthier lays, 81 
Shall yield no light of love or praise; 
j Then, by the spade, or elcaving plough, 
i.()r torrent from the mountain’s brow, 

Or whirlwind, reckless W'hat his might 
Entombs, or forees into light; 

Blind Chaue(‘, a volunteer ally, 

Tli.at oft hef ri(*uds Anti(|uity, 

And clears Oblivion from reproach, 

May render back the Ilighland Broaeh. qo 


DEVOTIONAL INCITEMENTS 
1832. 1835 

Written at llydal Mount. 

Not to the earth confined. 

Ascend tu heaven.” 

Whf.rk will they stop, those breathing 
Powers, 

'Fhe Spirits of the new-born flowers ? 


They w'and(‘r with the breeze, they wind 
Wlu*rc’(‘r the streams a passage find; 

Tp from their native ground they rise 
In mute aerial harmonics; 

From humble violet — modest thyme — 
Exhaled, the cssimtial odours climb, 

As if uo s])acc below the sky 
Their subtle flight could satisfy: xo 

Heaven will not tax our thoughts with pride 
If like ambition be their guide. 



“CALM IS THE FRAGRANT AIR” 


Roused by tliis kindliest of May-show- 
ers, 

The spirit-quickener of the Howers, 

That with moist virtue softly cleaves 
The buds, and freshens the youiiff leavt‘S, 

The birds pour forth their souls in notes 
Of rapture from a thousand tliroats — 

Here checked hy too iiiipetuous haste, 

While there the music runs to wasK^ 20 
With bounty more and more enlarged, 

Till the whole air is overcharg(‘d; 

(live ear, () Man ! <0 their appeal 
And thirst for no iurerior z(‘al, 

I'hou, who eanst th 'uiky as well as feed. 

Mount from the earth; aspir(‘ ! aspire ! 

So pleads the town's cathedral (juire. 

In strains that from their soleiiui ladglit ' 
Sink, to attain a loftier tlight ; 

While incense from the altar hreathe^ 30 
Rich fragrance in (*nihodied wreaths; 

Or, Hung from swinging censer, shrouds 
The taper-lights, and curls in clouds 
Around angelic Forms, the still 
C’reatiou of the painter's skill, 

That on the service A\ait concealed 
One moment, and the iiext r(‘veah‘d. 

— (kast off your bonds, awake, arise, | 

And for no transient ecstasies ! ! 

What else can mean the visual j»lea 4<» i 
Of still or moving imagery — | 

The iterated summons loud, i 

Not wasted on the attendant crowd, 1 

Nor wholly lost upon tlu* throng ! 

Hurrying the busy streets along ? I 

Alas ! the sanctities eomhiiied I 

Hy art to unsensualise the mind, j 

Hecay and lajiguish; or, as enu'ds i 

And humours change, are spurned like 
weeds: 

The priests Jire from their altars thrust; 50 
Temples are levelled with the dust; 

And solemn rites and awful forms I 

Founder amid fanatic storms. j 

Yet evermore, through yc’ars rencAved I 

In undisturhed vicissitude ; 

Of seasons balancing their tlight I 

On the swift wings of daj^ and night, j 

Kind Nature keeps a heavenl\ door 1 

Wide o])en for the scattered i^>or. 

Where Hower-breathed incense to the skies 
Is wafted in mute Iiarmonies; oi 

And ground fresh-cdoven hy the plough 
Is fragi’ant with a humbler vow; 

Where birds and brooks from h'afy dells 
Chime forth miwearied canticles, ’ 
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And vapours magnify and spread 
The glory of the sun’s bright head — 

Still constant in her worship, still 
Conforming to the eternal Will, 

Whether men sow or reap the fields, 70 
Divine monition Nature yields, 

That not by hix'ad alone we live, 

Or what a hand of flesh can give; 

'riiat every day should leave some pai’t 
FVee for a sahhath of the lit ‘art: 

So shall the se\eiith he trul) blest, 

From morn to eve, vvitli hallowed rest. 


“CALM IS THK FRAGRANT AIR” 
1.S32. 1835 

C'alm is the fragrant air, and loth to 
lose 

Day*.> grateful warmth, tho’ moist with fall- 
ing dews. 

Ia)ok for tlu' stars, you ’ll say that there are 
mnie; 

Look up a second time, and, one by one, 
You mark them twinkling out with silvery 
light, 

And wonder how they could elude the 
sight ! 

The birds, of late so noisy in their howers, 
Warbled a wiiile with faint and fainter 

lA«)W(‘rs, 

But now are silent as tho dim-seen flowers: 
Nor dot's the village Church-clock’s iron 
tone 10 

'Hie time's and season’s intlueii(*e disowm; 
Nine heats distinctly to each other hound 
In drt)wsy setpience — how unlike the sound 
That, in rough an inter, oft inflicts a fear 
On firt'sidt' lihttmers, doubting what they 
hear ! 

The she])her(l, bent on rising with the 

Mill, 

Had closed his door before the day was 
done, 

And noAv Avith i hankful heart to bed doth 
cree]). 

And joins his little children in their sleep. 
The hat, lured forth where trees the lane 
o’ershade, 20 

Flits and ri^flits along the close arcade; 

The busy dor-luiAvk <dias(‘s the white moth 
With burring note, Avliich Industry and 
Sloth 

iVIight both h(‘ pleased with, for it suits 
them both. 
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A stream is heal'd — I see it not, but know 

By its soft music whence the waters flow: 

Wheels and the tread of hoofs are heard no 
more; 

One boat there was, but it will touch the 
shore 

With the next dipping of its slackened oar; 

Faint sound, that, for the gayest of the 
gay, , ' 30 

Might give to serious thought a moment’s 
sway, 

As a last token of man’s toilsome day ! 


TO B. R. HAYDON, ON SEEING 
HIS PICTURE OF NAPOLEON 
BUONAPARTE ON THE ISLAND 
OF ST. HELENA 

1832 (?). 1832 

This Sonnet, though said to he written on see- 
ing the Portrait of Napoleon, was, in fact, coin- 
posed some time after, extempore, in the wood 
at Rydal Mount. 

Hay DON ! let worthier judges praist* the 
skill 

Here by thy jiencil shown in truth of lines | 
And charm of colours; / applaud those I 
signs j 

Of thought, that give the true po(‘tic thrill ; I 
That unencumbered whole of blank and si ill | 
Sky without cloud — ocean without a wave; j 
And the one Man that laboured to enslave j 
The World, sole-standing high on the bare* ! 

hill — I 

Back turned, arms folded, the imapparont 1 
face I 

Tinged, we may fancy, in this dreary place, | 
With light reflected from the invisible sun 1 
Set, like his fortunes; but not set for aye 1 
Like them. The unguiliy Power jmrsues 
his w'ay, I 

And before him doth dawn perpetual run. 

RURAL ILLUSIONS 
1832. 1835 

Written at Rydal Mount. Observed a hun- 
dred times in the grounds there. 

Sylph was it ? or a Bird more bright 
Thau those of fabulous stock ? 

A second darted by ; — and lo ! 

Another of the flock, 


Through sunshine flitting from the bough 
To nestle in the rock. 

Transient deception ! a gay freak 
Of April’s mimicries ! 

Those brilliant strangers, hailed with joy 
Among the budding trees, 10 

Proved last year’s leaves, pushed from the 
spray 

To frolic on the breeze. 

Maternal Flora ! show thy face, 

And let thy hand be seen, 

Thy hand luu'c sprinkling tiny flowers. 
That, as they touch the green, 

Take root (so seems it) and look up 
In honour of their Queen. 

Yet, sooth, those little starry species, 

, That not in vain aspired 20 

I T’o be confounded with live growths, 

I Most dainty, most admired, 

I Were only blossoms dropt from twigs 
I Of their own oilspriiig tmed. 

Not such the World’s illusive shows; 

//cr wingless flutterings, 

Her blossoms which, though shed, outbrave 
"i'he floweret as it springs. 

For th(‘ undeceived, smile as they may. 

Are melancholy things: 30 

But gentle Nature plays her part 
With ever- varying wiles, 

And transient feignings with plain truth 
So w ell she re(*oneiles, 

That those fond Idlers most are pleased 
Whom ofteuest she beguiles. 

LOVING AND LIKING 

IK REGULAR VERSES 
ADDRESSICD TO A CHILD 

(IJY MY SISTER) 

1832. 1835 

Written at Rydal Mount. It arose, I be- 
lieve, out of a casual expression of one of Mr 
JS\\iiibniTie’s children. 

There ’h more in words than I can teach: 
Yet listen, Ghild I — 1 would not preach; 
But only give some plain directions 
To guidt! your speech and your affections. 
Say not you lorn a roasted fowl. 

But you may love a screaming owl. 
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And, if you can, the unwieldy toad 
That crawls from his secure abode 
Witliiii the mossy garden wall 
When evening dews begin to fall . 10 

Oh mark the beauty of his eye: 

What wonders in that circle lie ! 

So clear, so bright, our fathers said 
He wears a jewel in iiis liead ! 

And when, upon some showery day, 

Into a path or public way 
A frog leaps out from bordering grass, 
Startling the timid as tliey pass, 

Do you observe him, and endeavour 
To take the intruder into favour; 

Learning from him to tind a reason 
For a light In^art in a dull season. 

And you may love him in the pool, 

That is for him a hajijiv sclux)!, 

In which he swims as taught by nature, 

Fit pattern for a human creature, 

(» lancing amid the water bright.. 

And sending upward sparkling light. 

Nor blush if o’er your heart be stealing 
A love for things that have no feeling: 30 
The spring’s Hi*st rose by you espied, 

May till your breast with joyful jiride; 

And you may love th(‘ strawberry -flower, 
And love the strawberry in its bower; 

But wh(*n the fruit, so often praised 
For beauty, to your lip is raised. 

Say not you love the delieate treat, 

But like it, enjoy it, and thankfully eat. 

Long may you love vour peiisiom^r mouse, 
Though one of a tribe tliat torment the 
house: 40 

Nor dislike for her cruel sport tlie eat, 
Deadly foe both of mouse and rat; 
Keiuemher she follows the law of her kind, 
And Iiistinet is inuther wayward nor blind. 
Then tbiuk of her beautiful gliding form, 
Her tread that w'ould scarcely crush a 
worm, 

And her soothing song by the winter fire. 
Soft as the dying thro!) of the 1\ re. 

1 would not circiimscrihe your love: 

It may soar with the eagle and brood with 
the dove, so 

May pierce the earth wdth the patient 
mole, 

Or track the hedgehog to his hole. 

Loving and liking are the sohua? of life, 
Rock the (*radle of joy, smooth the death- 
bed of Kstrife. 

You love your father and your mother, 
Your grown-up and your baby brother; 


You love your sister, and your friends, 

And countless blessings which God sends: 
And while these right affections play, 

You live each luomeut of your day; 60 
They lead you on to full content, 

And likings fresh and innocent, 

That store the mind, the memory feed, 

And prompt to many a gentle deed: 

But Ukutffs come, and pass away; 

’T is lovp that remains till our latest day: 
Our heavenward guide is holy love. 

And will be our bliss with saints above. 


j UPON THE LATE GKNERAL FAST 

I MARCH 1832 

! i<S32 

I Rkluctant call it was; the rite delayed; 

I And in tlu* Senate some there were who 
j doffed 

I The last of their humanity, and scoffed 
I At providential judgments, undismayed 
i By their own daring. But the People 
prayed 

I As with one voice; their flinty heart grew 
i soft 

With ]M‘nitential sorrow, and aloft 
, Their spirit mounted, crying, “God us 
j aid ! 

I Oh that with aspirations more intense, 

, Chastised by self-abasement more pro- 
found, 

I'his IVople, oneo so liappj", so renowned 
For liberty, would seek from (iod defence 
; Against far heavier ill, the pestilence 
Of revolution, impiously unhoiuul ! 


FILIAL PIETY 

ON THK WAVSII)}: UETWF.KN PRESTON 
AND IJVl'.RPOOL 

i 832(?). 1832 

Tliis was conuTumicated to me by a coach- 
man at whose side 1 sat while lie was driving. 
In the course of my many coach rambles and 
joiiriievs, which, during the daytime always 
and often in the ni<;ht, were taken on the out- 
side of the coach, 1 had ^ood and frequent op- 
portunities of learning Ihe characteristics of 
this class of men. One remark 1 made that is 
worth recording ; that whenever I had occasion 
especially to notice their well-ordered, respect- 
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ful, and kind behaviour to -women, of whatever 
age, I found them, I may say almost always, 
to be married men. 

Untoitchei) through all severity of eold; 
Inviolate;, whate’er the cottage hearth 
Might need for (;onifort, or for festal mirth; 
That File of Turf is lialf a century ohl: 
Yes, Traveller ! fifty winters have been told 
Since suddenly tin* dart of death went forth 
’Gainst liiin who raised it, — his last work 
on earth: 

Thence has it, with the Son, so strong a 
hold 

Upon his Father’s ineinorv, that his liands, 
Through reverence, touch it only to re[)air 
Its waste. — Though crumbling with each 
breath of air, 

In anmial renovation thus it stands - 
Rude Mausoleum ! hut wrims nestle tlu‘re, 
And red-breasts warble wlien sweet sounds 
are rare. 


Like an imteiided watch-fire on the ridge 

Of some dark mountain; or than those 
which seem 

Hninbly to hang, like twinkling winter 
lamps, 

Among the branches of the Itsafless trees. 

All are the undying ofl'spring of one Sire: 

Then, to the measure of the light vouch- 
safed, 

Shine, Pot;t ! in thy place, and be content. 


TO THE AUTHOR’S PORTRAIT 

Painted at Rydal iVIount, by VV. Pickersgill, 
b'.sq , tor St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

1S32. 183s 

The six hist lin»‘s of this Sonnet are not 
written for j)oetical (‘fleet, hut as a matter of 
fact, which, in more than one instance, could 
not escape my notice in the servants of the 
honse. 


♦‘IF THOU INDICIH) DERIVE THY 
LKiHT FROM HICWEN” 

1S32. issr, 

These versos were written some time after 
we had become residents at Itvdal Mount, and 
I will tak*; occasion from them to observe iipnii 
the beauty of that situation, as lieing hacked 
and flanked by lofty bdls, \shicli bring the 
heavenly bodies to touch, as it weiv, the (•arth 
upon the monutain-t(»ps, while tin* prospect in 
front lie.s open to a length of level vallev, the 
extended lake, and a terminating ridge of low 
hills ; so that it gives an ()[>portunity to the in- 
habitants of till* place of noti<aiig the stars in 
both the positions here alluded to, namely, on 
the tops of the iiioinitains, and a.s wiiiter-lam]>s 
at a distance among the leafless trees 

If thou indeed derivt; thy light from 
Heaven, 

Then, to the measure of that lieavcm-horn 
light, 

Shine, Poet I in thy place, and Ik* content: — 
The stars pre-eminent in magnitude. 

And they that from tin; zenith dai*t their 
beams, 

(Visible though they be to Iialf the earth, 
Though half a spliere be conscious of their 
brightness) 

Are yet of no diviner origin, 

No purer essence, than the one that burns. 


! Go, faithful Portrait ! and where long hath 
I kiu‘lt 

I Margar(*t, tlu* Saintly Foundress, take thy 
php*‘‘; 

I And, if Tini(‘ spare tin* colours for tlic grace 
I Whicli to the work surpassing skill Jiath 
I d<‘alt, 

; Thou, oil tby rock rccliiK'd, though king- 
doms melt 

And states be torn ii]) by the roots, wilt seem 
'Fo bi(‘:itlie in rural peace, to hear the 
stream, 

' And tliink and f(‘(*l as onci; the Poet felt, 
i AVhatc’cr thy fate, those features have not 
grow' 11 

! Enreeognised ilirough many a household 
I tear 

I More prompt, mort* glad, to fall than drojis 
j of dew 

I Ry morning sh(*d around a flower half- 
I blown; 

I Tears of delight, that testified how true 
; To life tlioii art, and, in tliy truth, how 
dear ! 

A WREN’S NEST 

1833- *835 

Written at Uydal Mount. This nest was 
built, as described, in a tree tliat grows near 
the pool in Dora’s field next the Rydal Mount 
» garden. 
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Among the dwellings framed by bii'ds 
In Hold or forest with ni(;e earc, 

Is none tliat with the little Wren’s 
In sniigiiess may compare. 

No door the tenement recpiires, 

And seldom needs a laboured roof: 

Yet is it to the liere(‘st sun 
Impervicius, and storm-] iroof. 

80 warm, so beautiful withal. 

In j)erfe('-t fitness tor its aim, 10 

That to the Kind by sjuMual grace 
Their instinct surely came. 

And when for tluMr abodes they seek 
An o])portune recess, 

The hermit has no finer eye 
For shadowy (piietness. 

These find, ’mid ivied abbey-w'alls, 

A i‘ano]>y in some still nook; 

Others are j»ent-housed liy a l)ra(‘ 

That overhangs a brook. 20 

There to the brooding bird her mate 
Warbles by fits his h»\v ch'ar song; 

And by the busy streamlet ]>oth 
Are sung to all day long. 

Or in seqiuvstered laiu's thi'v build, 

Where, till the iiilting bird’s return, 

I1(T eggs w'ithin the lU'st repose, 

Like relics in an urn. 

Hut still, wlu*re general choice is good, 
There is a better and a lies! ; 30 

And, among fairest obji'cts, some 
Are fairer than tin* rest ; 

This, one of those small buildei’s ]>roved 
In a giH‘en covert, when', from out 
Th(*. forehead of a jiollard oak, 

The leafy antlers sju'out; 

For She wdio ])lanned the mossy lodge. 
Mistrusting her evasi^e skill. 

Had to a Priinrosi' looked for aid 

Her wishes to fulfil. 40 

High on the trunk’s projecting brow. 

And fixed an infant’s sjian above 
The budding flowers, peeped forth the 
nest 

The prettiest of the grove ! 


The treasure proudly did I show 

To some whose minds without disdain 

Can turn to little things; but once 
Looked np for it in vain: 

’T is gone — a ruthless spoiler’s prey, 

Who heeds not btauity, love, or song, 50 

’"J’is gon<‘ ! (so seemed it) and we grieved 
Indignant at the wrong. 

rlust three days after, jiassing by 
111 clearer light the inoss-lmilt cell 

1 saw, espied its shaded mouth; 

And felt that all was well. 

'riie Primrose for a veil had spread 
I'he largest of her upright leaves; 

And thus, for j)urposes benign, 

A simplii flower deceives. 60 

I (’oiieealed from Irieiids who might disturb 
i Tli\ ijuiei with no ill intent, 

I Secure from evil eyes and hands 
i On barbarous pluinler bent, 

I Rest, Mother-bird ! and w'hen thy young 
I Take tliglit, and fhou art free to roam, 
j W1 leii witliered is the guardian Flower, 

I And (‘inpty thy late home, 



I Amid the uiiviolated grove, 

I Housed near the grow ing Prirnrose-tuft 
j In foresiglit, or in love. 


TO 

UPON THK niRTIl OF HKK FTRST-HOR.\ 
cini.i), MARCH 1833 

I ^^33- ^^35 

Written at More.sby near Whitehaven, when 
I was on a visit iny son, then Incumbent of 
! that, small living. AVhile 1 am dictating these 
I notes to my friend. Miss Fenwick January 24, 
the cliild iipmi whose birth these verses 
were written is under my roof, and is of a dispo- 
sition so promising that the wishes and prayers 
and prophecie.s vliich 1 then breathed forth in 
verse are, tlirongh God’s mercy, likely to be 
realised. 

** Turn porro puef, ut soevis projectus ab undis 
Navita, nudus humi jucet, etc.’’ — LuCRKTiUi. 
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THE WARNING 


Like a shipwrecked Sailor tost 
By rough waves on a perilous coast» 

Lies the Babe, in helplessness 
And ill tenderest nakedness, 

Flung by labouring nature forth 
Upon the mercies of thti i^arth. 

Can its eyes beseech ? — no more 
Than the hands are free to implore: 

Voice but serves for one brief cry ; 

Plaint was it ? or prophecy lo 

Of sorrow that will suivl> come ? 

Omen of man’s grievous dunui ! 

But, O M<»ther ! by the close 
Duly granted to thy throes; 

By the silent thanks, now tending 
Inccnsc-like lo Ileavt'ii, desc.ending 
Now to mingle and to move 
With the gush of earthly love. 

As a debt to that frail Crt'atiire, 
Instrument of struggling Nature o 

For the blissful calm, the peace 
Know'll but to this reh'ase — 

Can the pitymg spirit doubt 
That for human-kind s])rings out 
F^roni the penalty a senst* 

Of more than mortal recom])(‘Uce ? 

As a floating summer cloud, 

Though of gorg(‘ous dra]»ery proud, 

To the sun-l)iu*nt tra\ tiler, 

Or the stooping lahourer, 30 

Oft-times mak(*s its bounty known 
By its shadow round him tfirown; 

So, by ehetpierings of sad ehet'r, 

Heavenly Guardians, brooding near, 

Of their ])resence ttil too bright 
Haply for corporeal sight ! 

Ministers of grace diviiu? 

Feelingly their brows incline 

O’er tins seeming Castaway 

Breathing, in the light of day, io 

Something like the faintest breath 

That has power to f)aflh‘ death — 

Beautiful, while very weakness 
Captivates like passive meekness. 

And, sweet Mother ! under warrant 
Of the universal T’arent, 

Who repays in season due 
Them who have, like thee, been true 
To the filial chain let down 
From his everlasting throne, 

Angels hovering round thy couch, 

With their softest whispers vouch, 

That — whatever griefs may fret, 

Cares entangle, sins beset, 

This thy First-born, and with tears 


Stain her cheek in future years — 
Heavenly succour, not denied 
To the babe, whate’or betide, 

Will to the woman be supplied I 

Mother ! blest be thy calm case; 60 
Blest the starry promises, — 

And the firmaineni benign 
Hallowed be it, wdiere tlR\y shine ! 

Yes, for them whos(‘ souls have scope 
Ample for a winged hope, 

And can earthward bend an ear 
For needful listening, pletlge is here. 

That, if thy new-horn Charge shall tread 
In thy footsteps, and be led 
By that other Guide, whose light 70 

Of manly virtues, mildly hriglit, 

Gave him first tlu' wisht‘d-for part 
In thy gentle virgin heart; 

Then, amid the storms of life 
Bre.^ignified by tliat dread strife 
Whence ye Iirm* esca])ed together. 

She may look for sertaie weather; 

In all trials sur(‘ to find 
Comfort for a faithful mind; 

Kindlier issues, holier i*est, fk> 

Than evtm now .await her prest, 

Conscious Nursling, to thy breast ! 


THE WARNING 

A SEQUEL TO THE FOREGOING 

Tliese bill's composed during the fever 
spnaid through the Nation by the Reform Bill. 
Ah the inotiveH which hd to this measure, and 
the good or evil w hich has attended or has risen 
from i(, will be duly apjireciated by future 
liistoriaiiH, there is 110 call for dwelling on the 
subject in this jihice. 1 will conlent myself 
w'ith saying that the then condition of the 
people’s mind is not, in these verses, exag- 
gerated. 

List, the winds of March are blowing; 

Her ground-flowers shrink, afraid of show- 

Their meek he.ads to the nipping air, 

Which ye feid not, hap])y pair ! 

Sunk into a kindly sleep. 

We, meanwhile, our hope will keep; 

And if Time leagued with adverse Change 
(Too busy fear !) shall cross its range. 
Whatsoever check they bring, 
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Anxious duty hindering, 10 

To like hope our prayei s will cling. 

Thus, while the ruminating spirit feeds 
Upon the events of home as life proceeds, 
Artections pure and holy in their source 
Gain a fresh impulse, run a livelier course; 
Hopes that within the Father’s heart pre- 
vail, 

Are in the experienced Grandsire’s slow to 
fail; 

And if the harp pleased his gay youth, it 
rings 

To his grave touch with no unready strings, 
While thoughts j)ross on, and feelings over- 
flow, jn 

And quick words round him fall like flakes 
of snow. 

Thanks to the Powers that yet maintain 
their sway, I 

And have renowtnl (he tributary Lay. i 

Truths of the heart flock in with eager | 
pace, 

And Fanty greets them with a fond ein- 1 

brace ; j 

Swift as the rising sun his b(»ams extends i 

She shoots the iitlings forth to distant | 
friends; i 

Their gifts slu^ hails (deemed precious, as | 
they prove 1 

For the uiicons(d(»us Babe so prompt a 
love !). 

But from tliis peaceful centre of (hdiglit 
Vague sympathies have urged her to take < 
flight: ' 

Rapt into upper regions, like Ibe bee ; 

That sucks from mountain heath her honey ' 

fee; ! 

Or, like the warbling lark intent to shroud ! 
His head in sunbeams or bowery cloud, 
She soars — and here and there her pinions 
rest 

On proud towers, like this humble cottage, 
blest 

With a new visitant, an infant gnest — 
Towers where rod streamers flout the breezy 
sky 

In pomp fores(»en by her creative ey(', 40 

When feasts shall crowd the hall, and 
stt^eple bells 

Glad proclamation make, and heights and 
dells 

Catch the blithe music as it sinks and 
swells, 

And harboured ships, whose pride is on the 
sea, 


Shall hoist their topmost flags in sign of 
glee, 

Honouring the hope of noble jincestry. 

But who (though neither reckoning ills 
assigned 

By Nature, nor reviewing in the mind 
I’lie track that was, and is, and must be, 
worn 49 

With weai'v feci by all of woman born) — 
Shall now by such a gift with joy be moved, 
Nor feel the fulness of that joy reproved? 
Not He, whoftc last faint memory will 
command 

The truth that Britain was his native land; 
Who.se infant soul was tutored to confide 
III the cleansed faith for which her martyrs 
died ; 

Whose boyiNh <^ar the voice of her renown 
Willi rapture thrilled; whose Youth re- 
vered tlu‘ crown 

Of Saxon lih(‘rtv that Alfred wore, 

Alfred, dear Bahi‘, thy great Progenitor ! 60 
— Not He, who from her mellowed practice 
(ln‘w 

Ilis social sense of just, and fair, and true; 
And saw, tlnuvafler, on the soil of France 
Ha.sh Polity begin her maniac dance, 
Foundations broken up, tin? deejis run wild, 
N»)r grit‘^ (‘d to s(‘e (himself not unbo- 
guiled ) — 

Woke from the dream, the dreamer to u]v 
hrahl, 

And leani how sanguine ex])cctations fade 
When novel trusts by folly are betrayed, 

To see Presumption, turning pale, refrain 70 
From further havoe, hut repent in vain, — 
(Jood aims lie down, and perish in the road 
Wliere g uilt had urged them on with cease- 
less goad, 

I^roofs thlekcning round her that on public 
ends 

Doraestie virtue vitally depends, 

'^Fhat civic .strife can turn the lia[>piest 
hearth 

Into a grievous sore of self-tormenting 
earth. 

Can sueh a One, dear Babe ! though 
glad and ])rou(l 78 

To welcome thee, repel the fears that crowd 
Into his English breast, and spare to quake 
Leas for his own than for thy iimoeent sake ? 
Too late — or, should the providence of 
God 

Lead, through dark ways by sin and sori-ow 
trod, 
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tTustice and i>eace to a secure abode, 

Too soon — thou com’st into this breathing 
world ; 

Ensigns of nimiic outrage are unf lulled. 

Who shall preserve or prop the tottering 
Realm ? 

What hand suffice to govern the state-helm ? 
If, in the aims of men, the surest test 
Of good or bad (whatever hi* sought for or 
protest) ’ 90 

Lie in the means rcijiiired, or ways or- 
dained, 

For compassing tht; end, else never gained; 
Yet governors and governed both are blind 
To tins plain truth, or ding it to the wind; 

If to expedience ])iineiple must bow; 

Past, future, shrinking up beneath the iii- 
cnmbent Now; 

If cowardly concession still must feed 
The thirst for power in men who ne’er con- 
cede; 

Nor turn aside, unless to shaj>e a way 
For domination at some ript‘r day; 100 

If generous Loyalty must stand in awe 
Of subtle Trea'^on, in liis mask of law. 

Or with bravado insolent and hard. 
Provoking punishment, to wm reward; 

If office help the factious to consjare, 

And they who should extinguish, fan the 
fire — 

Then, will the sceptre be a straw, the crown 
Sit loosely, like tlie thistle’s crest of down; 1 
To be blown off at will, by Power that , 
spares it , 

In cunning patience, from the head that 
w'ears it. no ■ 

Lost people, trained to theoretit* feud ! | 

Lost above all, ye labouring multitude ! | 

Bewildered whether ye, by slanderous j 
tongues j 

Deceived, mistake ealamities for wrongs; 
And over fancied usurpations brood, 

Oft snapping at revenge in sullen mood; 

Or, from long stress of I'eal injuries, fiy i 

To desperation for a remedy; 

In bursts of outrage sjiread your judgments 
wide, 

And to your wrath cry out, “ Be thf)U our 
guide;” 120 

Or, bound by oaths, come forth to tread 
earth’s floor 

In marshalled thousands, darkening street 
and moor 

With the worst shape mock-patience ever 
wore; 


Or, to the giddy top of self-esteem 
By Flatterers carried, mount into a dream 
Of homidless suffrage, at whose sage be- 
hest 

Justice shall rule, disorder be supprest. 

And every man sit down as J^leiity’s Guest ! 

— Oh for a bridle bitted witli remorse 

To stop your Leaders in their headstrong 
course ! 130 

Oh may the Almighty scatter with his grace 
These mists, and lead you to a safer place. 
By ])alhs no human wisdom can foretrace ! 
May He pour round you, from worlds far 
above 

Man’s feverish ])assioiis, his pure light of 
love, 

That quictlv restores tlie natural mien 
J’o hop(‘, and makes truth willing to he seen ! 
Else shall > our blood-stained hands in 
frenzy rea]) 

! Fields gaily sown when promises were 
eheaj). — 

I Why is iht^ Fast belied with wicked art, 140 

I The Future niad(‘ to ])lay so false a part. 
Among a pc'ojde famed for str(*ngtli of 
mind, 

Foremo'^l in fre(‘dom, iiohlesi of mankind? 
We act as if wi' jo,\(*d in the sad ttine 
Siornis maki* in rising, valued in I he moon 
Nought hill her changes. Thus, ungrate- 
ful Nation ! 

If thou persist, and .scorning moderation, 
Spr<*ad for tliv selT the snares of tribulation, 
Whom, tli(‘n, .shall jneekness guard ? What 
saving skill 

Lie in forbeu ranee, strength in standing 
still V X50 

— Soon shall the w idow (for the speed of 

Time 

Nought ecpials when the hours are winged 
with crime) 

Widow, or wdfe, inijdore on tremulous knee, 
From him who judged her lord, a like 
d(*cree ; 

The skies will weep o’er old men desolate: 
Ye litth‘-ones ! Earth shudders at yoiir 
fate, 

(Outcasts and homeless orphans 

But turn, my Soul, and from the sleeping 
pair 

Learn thou the beauty of omniscient care I 
Be strong in faith, bid anxious tlumghts 
lie still; 160 

Seek for the good and cherish it — the ill 
Oppose, or bear with a submissive will. 
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“IF THIS GREAT WORLD OF 
JOY AND PAIN” 

1^33- i'^35 

If this great world of joy and pain 
Revolve in one sure track; 

If freedom, set, will rise again, 

And virtue, flown, come bacik; 

Woe to tlie purblind crew wlio All 
The heart with each day^s care; 

Nor gain, from past or future, skill 
To bear, and to forbear ! 

ON A HIGH PART OF THE 
COAST OF CUMBERLAND 

Easter Sunday, April 7 
THE author's sixty-third liIRTHDAY 

I <"^33* '^^35 

The lines were compf'sed 011 the road between 
Moresby and Wliiteliaven while I was on a 
visit to my sou, then rector of the former place. 
This and some other Voluntaries orij»iiiate<l in 
the concluding lines of the last ])ara«»raph of 
this ])oom. With this coast I iiave been famil- 
iar from mv earliest childliood. and remember 
being struck for the first time by the town and 
port of Whitehaven, and tlie white waves ‘ 
breaking against its quays and piers, as the ! 
whole came into view from the toj) of the high ‘ 
ground down wbicli the r(»ad (it lias since been 
alter<‘d) then descended ahrupfly. My sister, 
when she first heard the voice of the sea fioiii 
this point, and beheld the scene spread before 
her, burst into tears. Our family then lived at 
Cockermoutb, and this fact was often men- 
tioned among us as indicating the sensibility 
for wliicli she was so remarkable. 

The Sun, that seemed so mildly to retire, 
Flung back from distant climes a streaming 
fire, 

Whose blaze is now subdued to t(‘mh‘r 
gleams. 

Prelude of night’s approach with sootliing 
dreams. 

Look round; — of all the elonds not one is 
moving; 

’T is the still hour of thinking, feeling, 
loving. 

Silent, and stedfast as the vaulted sky. 

The boundless plain of waters seems to 
lie: — 

Comes that low sound from breezes rustling 
o’er 
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Tlie grass-crowned headland that conceals 
the shore ? 

No; ’tis tlic earth-voice of the mighty sea, 
Whispering how meek and gentle he can be ! 

Thou Power supreme ! who, arming to 
rebuke 

Offenders, <lost put olf the gracious look, 
And clotlie thyself with terrors like the 
flood 

Of ocean roused into its fiercest mood, 
Whatever discipline thy Will ordain 
For the brief course that must for me re- 
main; 

Teach mt‘ with (jiiick-eared spirit tortijoice 
In admonitions of thy softest voice ! 
Whate’ev the i)jilh these mortal feet may 
trace, 

Breathe through my soul the blessing of 
thy grace, 

Glad, through a perfect love, a faith sincere 
Drawn from the wisdom that begins with 
fear, 

( Bad to expand ; and, for a season, free 
From finite eares, to rest absorbed in Thee ! 


(BY THE SEASIDE) 

1833- 183s 

The sim is couched, the sea-fowl ffone to 
re.st. 

And the wild storm hath somewhere found 
a nest; 

Air slumbers — wave wuth wave no longer 
.strives, 

Only a heaving of the deep survives, 

A tell-tale motion ! soon will it be laid, 
And by the tide alone the water sw^ayed. 
Stealthy withdraw ings, interm inglings mild 
Of light with shade in beauty reconciled — 
Such is the prosptjct far as sight can range, 
The soothing recompence, the welcome 
change. ro 

Where, now, the ships that drove before 
the blast, 

Threattmed by angry breakers as they 
passed ; 

.'Viid by a train of flying clouds bemocked; 
Or, in the hollow surge, at anchor rocked 
As on a bed of death ? Some lodge in 
peace. 

Saved by II is care wdio hade the tempest 
cease ; 

And some, too heedless of past danger, 
court 
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Fresh gales to waft them to the far-off port. 
But near, or hanging sea and sky between, 
Not one of all those winged powers is seen. 
Seen in her course, nor ’mid this quiet 
heard ; 2 1 

Y et oh I how gladly would the air be stirred 
By some acknowledgment of thanks and 
praise, 

Soft in its temper as those vesper lays 
Smig to the Virgin while accordant oars 
Urge the slow bark along Calabrian shores; 
A sea-born service through the mountains 
felt 

Till into one loved vision all things melt: 


I Or like those hymns that soothe with graver 
sound 

1 The gulfy coast of Norway iron-bound; 30 
I And, from the wide and open Baltic, rise 
j With punctual care, Lutherian harmonies. 

! Hush, not a voice is here ! but why repine, 
1 Now when the star of eve comes forth to 
j shine 

* On British waters with that look benign ? 

I Ye mariners, that plough your onward way. 
Or in the haven rest, or sheltering bay, 

1 May silent thanks at least to God be given 
■ With a full heart; ‘‘ our thoughts are heard 
1 in heaven.” 


POEMS 

COMPOSED OR SUGGESTED DURlNti A TOUR IN THE SUMMER 

OK i<S33 

My companions were II C Robinson and my son John. 

Having been prevented by the Lateness of the season, in 18.‘11, from visiting Staffs and Iona, 
the author made these tlie principal <»bjecls of a short t«mr in the summer of ISilll, of whicdi the 
following series of poems is a Mcin(»riaL Tho course pursued was down the Cumberland river 
Derwent, and to Whitehaven ; tlicmee (by the Isle of Man, where a fewda\s were passed) up the 
Frith of Clyde to Greenock, then to Ohan, Staffa, loiia; and back towards England, by Loch 
Awe. Inverarv, Loch Goil-hea<L Greenock, and through parts of Renfrewshire, Ayrshire, and 
Dumfriesshire to Carlisle, and thence up the river Eden, and liome wards by Ullswater. 


I 


1833. 1835 


•«33- 1835 


Adieu, Rydalian Laurels ! that Iiave grown | 
And spread as if ye knew that days might ; 

come i 

When ye would shcltei' In a happy liome, | 
On this fair Mount, a Poet of your own, 

One who ne’er ventiirt‘d for a Deljjhiti crown ' 
To sue tho God; but, haiiiitiiig your green 1 
shade i 

All seasons through, i.s humbly pleased to 
braid 

Ground-flowers, beneath your guardianship, 
self-sown. 

Farewell ! no Minstrels now with harp new- 
strung 

For summer wandering quit their house- 
hold bowers; 

Yet not for this wants Poesy a tongue 
To cheer the Itinerant on whom she pours 
Her spirit, while he crosses lonely moors, 

Or musing sits forsaken halls among. 


Why should the Enthusiast, journeying 
through this Isle 

ile]»iue as if liis hour were come too late ? 

Not un])rot(‘ct(‘d in her mouldering state, 

Anliijuity salutes him with a smile, 

’Mid fi’uitful ti(ilds that ring with jocund 
toil, 

And pleasur(‘-grounds where Taste, refined 
Co-niat(* 

Of Truth aud Beauty, strives to imitate. 

Far as sIk; may, primeval Nature’s style. 

Fair land ! by Time’s parental love made 
free, 

By Social Order’s watchful arms em- 
bracted ; 

With unexampled union meet in thee, 

For eye and mind, the present and the 
past ; 

With golden prospect for futurity, 

If tliat be reverenced which ought to last. 
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III 

1833- 1835 

They called Thee Mkrky England, in 
old time; 

A happy people won for thee that name 

With envy heard in many a distant clime; 

And, spite of change, for me thou keep’st 
the same 

Endearing title, a responsive chime 

To the heart’s fond belief; though some 
there are 

Whose sterner judgments deem that word 
a snare 

For inattentive Fancy, like the lime 

Whicli foolish birds are cauglit with. Can, 
I ask, 

This face of rural beauty be a mask 

For discontent, and poverty, and criim*; 

These spreading towns a cloak for lawless 
will ? 

Forbid it. Heaven ! — and Merry Ksg- 
LAND still 

Shall be thy rightful name, in prose and 
rhyme 1 


IV 

TO THE KIVEK ORETA, NEAR 
KESWICK 

•833- 1S35 

Greta, what fearful listening ! when huge 
stoiK'S 

Rumble ahing thy bod, block after block: 

Or, whirling with reiterated shock, 

Combat, wliile darkm;ss aggravates the 
groans : 

But if thou (like Cocytus from the moans 

Hearfl on his rueful margin) thence wert 
named 

The Mourner, thy true nature was de- 
fam(‘d. 

And the habitual murmur tlial atones 

For thy worst rage, forgotten. Oft as 
Spring 

Decks, on thy sinuous banks, her thousand 
thrones 

Seats of glad instinet and love’s carolling. 

The concert, for the hapjiy, tlimi may vie 

With liveliest peals of birth-day har- 
mony: 

To a grieved heart, the notes are beni- 


I V 

IN SKiHT OF THE TOWN OF 
COCKERMOUTH 

1833. 1835 

f Whore the Author was born, and his Father’s 
remains are laid. 

I A POINT of life between my Parent’s dust, 

I And yonrs, niy buried Idttle-ones ! am I; 

I And to those grav(‘s looking habitually 
I In kindred quiet J rcjiose my trust. 

I Death to the innocent is more than just, 

I And, to tlu‘ simier, mercifully bent; 

I So may 1 liojie, if truly 1 repent 
And nictddy bear the ills which bear I 
: must: 

; And You, my Offspring! that do still re- 
' main, 

I Yet may outstj*i]> me in the appointed race, 
If e’er, tliroiigh fault of mine, in mutual 
pain 

We breathed together for a moment’s space, 
I The wrong, by love provoked, let love 
1 arraign, 

j And only hive keep in your hearts a place. 
VI 

ADDRESS FROM THE SPIRIT 
OF COCKERMOUTH CASTLE 

1833- >835 

“ Tnot' look’st ujjon nip, and dost fondly 
think, 

I Jkiet ! that, stricken as both are by years, 
i We, differing once so inu(!h, are now Com- 
! peers, 

1 Prepared, when (*ach has stood his time, to 
i sink 

. Into the dust. Erewhile a sterner link 
, Ignited us; when ihou, in boyish play, 

: Entering my dungeon, didst bet-onie a prey 
To soul-appalling darkness. Not a blink 
Of liglit was there; — and thus did I, thy 
Tutor, 

Make thy young thoughts acquainted with 
the grave; 

While thou wert chasing the winged but- 
terfly 

, Through my green courts; or climbing, a 
I bold suitor. 

Up to the flowers whose golden progeny 
Still round my sliattered brow in beauty 
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VTl I 

NUN'S WELL, BRIGHAM j 

»833- 1S3S I 

So named froia the relipious House which ! 
stood close by. i luive rather an odd anecdote j 
to relate of the Nun’s Well. Oint day the laiid- 
lady of a public -house, a fiidd’s length from the | 
well, ou tlie road side, said to me — “You have i 
lu'cn to see the Nun's Well. Sir:*” — “The i 
Nun’s Well ! what is that ? " said the Postman, j 
w'ho in his royal livery stopt his niail ear at 
th€‘ door. The laiidlad} and I explaintnl to liini j 
what the name meant, and what sort of people i 
the nuns w^ere. A eountryinan who was stand- i 
ingf by, rather tipsy, slannnered out — “ A\e, 
those nuns were good peoph' ; they are gom* , 
but we shall soon have them hack again." Th<* 
Reform mania was just then at its height, ; 

The cattle crowding round tlu.s beverage | 
clear ! 

To slake their thirst, witli reekless hoofs j 
have trod 

The eueireding turf into a barren clod ; 1 

Tlu'ough which tlie wateis t'reep, then dis- ; 
appear, 

Born to h<‘ lost in Derwent flowing near; | 
Yet, o’er the brink, and round the linic^- 
stone cell 

Of the pure spring (they call it the “Nun’s 
Well,” 

Name that first struck by eliaiiee iny startled 
ear) 

A tender Spirit broods — tlie pensive Sliade 
Of ritual honours to this Fountain paid 
By hooded Votaresses with saintly cheer; 
Albeit oft the Virgin-mother mild 
Looked down with jiity upon eyes beguiled 
Into the shedding of “ too soft a tear.” 

VIII 

TO A FRIEND 

ON THK BANKS OF THE DERWENT 

1833. 183 s 

My son John, who was then building a par- 
sonage on bis small living at Brigham. 

Pastor and Patriot ! — at whose bidding 
rise 

These modest walls, amid a flock that need, 
For one who comes to watch them and to 
feed, 


A fixed Abode — keep down presagef ul 
sighs. 

Tlireats, which the unthinking only can de- 
spise, 

Perplex the Church; but be thou firm, — 
he true 

To thy first hope, and this good work pursue, 
Poor as tJioii art. A welcome sacrifice 
Dost Thou pre]>are, whose sign will he the 
smoke 

Of thy new lu‘arth; and sooner shall its 
wreaths, 

Mounting while earth her morning incense 
breathes, 

From wandering fiends of air receive a 
yoke, 

And straightway' cease to aspire, than (lod 
disilaiu 

This humble tribute as ill-timed or vain. 

IX 

MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 

LANI>IN(J AT THE MOUTH OF THE DEU- 
WJ.N'J', WORKINGTON 

I will mention for the sake of the friend who 
is writing down these notes, that it was among 
the fine Scotch firs near Ainhleside, and parlic- 
nlarly those near Green Bank, that I have over 
and over. again paused at the sight of this image. 
JiOiig may they stand to afford a like gratifica- 
tion tt» others ! — This wish is not uncalled for, 
.several of tlieir brethren having already dis- 
app< Sired. 

Dear to tlie Loves, and to tlie Graces 
vowed, 

The (^uecn di ew back the wimple that she 
wore; 

And to the tluoiig, that on the Cumbrian 
si lore 

Her landing hailed, how touchingly she 
bowed ! 

And like a Star (that, from a heavy cloud 
Of pine-tree foliage poised in air, forth 
darts, 

When a soft summer gale at evening parts 
The gloom that did its loveliness enshroud) 
She smiled; but Time, the old Saturnian 
seer, 

Sighed on the wing as her foot pressed the 
strand, 
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With step prelusive to a long array 
Of woes and degradations hand in hand--- 
Weeping eaptivity, and shuddering fear 
Stilled by the ensanguined block of Fother- 
ingay ! 


With thy stern aspect better far agi'ces 
Utterance of thanks that we have past witli 
ease, 

As millions thus shall do, the Headlands of 
8t. Bees. 


X 

STANZAS suc(;ksted in a 

STEAMBOAT OFF SAINT BEKS’ 
HEADS, ON J'HE COAST OF 
CUMBERLAND 

1835 

If Life wer<‘ sluinlxn* oti a bed of down, 

Toil uniniposed, vicissitude unknown, 

Slid were our lot: no hunt(‘r of the hare j 
Exults like liiiu whose javelin from th(‘ lair ! 
Has roused the lion; no om* ])lueks th<* rose. 
Whose prolfered beauty in safe shelter 
blows 

"Mid a trim garden’s suininer luxuries, 

W^ith joy like his wlio climbs, on hands and 
knees, 

For some rare ])lant, yon Headland of SL 
Bees. 

This independence upon oar and sail, k. 
This new indifference to hree/.e or gale. 

This straight-lined j)rogress, furrowing a 
flat lea, 

And regular as if locked in certainty — , 

Depress the hours. Up, Spirit of the 
storm ! 

'Fhat Courage* may find something to per- ' 

form ; i 

That Fortitiuh*, whose blood disdains to | 
freeze 

At Danger’s bidding, may confront the 1 
seas, I 

Firm as the towering Headlands of St. j 
Bees. I 

Dread cliff of Bariith ! that wild wish may j 
sle(*p, i 

Bold as if men and creatures of the Deej» \ 

Breathed the same element; too many ■ 
wrecks 21 I 

Have struck thy sides, too many ghastly . 

decks ! 

Hast tliou looked down upon, that such a ^ 

thought 1 

Should here be welcome, and in verse eii- | 
wrought: i 


Yet, while e;ich useful Art augments her 
store, 

What hoots the gain if Nature should lose 
more ? 

And isdom, as she holds a Christian 
place 30 

In man’s intelligence sublimed by grace ? 
When B(*ga sought of yore the Cumbrian 
coast, 

'^IVnipesl nous winds her holy errand crossed: 
She knelt in prayer - - the waves theii* wrath 
appease ; 

And, from her vow well weighed in Hea- 
ven’s decrees, 

Rose, where she touched the strand, the 
Chantry of St. Bees. 

“(’ruel of heart were they, bloody of 
hand,” 

Who m these W’^ilds then struggled for 
command; 

The strong were merciless, without hope 
the w'oak; 

Till this bright Stranger came, fair as dtay- 
break, 40 

And as a cresset trin* that darts its length 
Of Ijcamy lustre from a tower of strength; 
O Hiding the mariner through troubled 
seas, 

And cheering oft his j)eaeeful reveries. 

Like the lixed Light that crowns yon Head- 
land of St. Bees. 

To aid the \T)tarcss, miracles believed 
Wrought 111 men’s minds, like miracles 
achieved; 

So pi(*tv took loot; and Song might tell 
What huiiiaiiiziug virtues near her cell 
Sprang up, and spread their fragrance wide 
around ; 50 

Ilow' savag(* bosoms melted at the sound 
Of gospel-truth ciK'haiiied in harmonies 
Wafted o'er weaves, or creeping through 
close trees, 

From lici* ridigious Mansion of St. Bees. 

When hei’ sweet Voice, that instrument of 
lovi‘, 

Was glorified, and took its place, above 
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The silent st-ars, among the angelic quire, 
Her chantry blazed with sacrilegious tii‘e, 
And perished utterly ; but her good 
deeds 

Had sown the spot, that witnessed them, 
with seeds 60 

Which lay in earth expectant, till a breeze 
With quickening impulse answered their 
mute pleas, 

And lo ! a statelier pile, the Abbey of 8t. 
Bees. 

There are the naked clothed, the hungry 
fed; 

And Charity extendeth to the dead 
Her intercessions made for tin* soul’s rest 
Of tardy penitents; or for the best 
Among the good (when love might else have 
slept, 

Sickened, or died) in pious memory k<*pt. 
Thanks to the austere and simple Devo- 
tees, 70 

Who, to that service bound by venial 
fees, 

Keep watch before the altars of 8t. Bees. 

Are not, in sooth, their lle(|uiem’s sacred 
ties 

Woven out of passion’s shar])est agonies, 
Subdued, com[>osed, and formalized In 
art, 

To fix a wiser sorrow in the heart ? 

The prayer for them whose hour is jjast 
away 

Says to the Living, profit while ye may ! 

A little })art, and that the worst, he sees 
Who thinks that priestly cunning holds the 
keys vXo 

That best unlock the secrets of St. He«*s. 

Conscience, the timid being’s inmost light, 
Hope of the dawn and solace of the 
night, 

Cheers these Recluses with a steady ray 
In many an hour when judgment goes 
astray. 

Ah ! scorn not hastily their rule who try 
Earth to despise, aiul flesh to mortify; 
Consume with zeal, in winged ectasics 
Of prayer and praise forget their rosaries. 
Nor hear the loudest surges of St. Bees. 90 

Yet none so prompt to succour and pro- 
tect 

The forlorn traveller, or sailor wrecked 


On the bare coast; nor do they grudge the 
boon 

Which staff and cockle hat and sandal 
shoot! 

Claim for the pilgrim: and, though elud- 
ings sharp 

May sometimes greet the strolling min- 
strel’s harp, 

It is not then when, swept with sportive 
ease, 

It charms a feast-day throng of all de- 
grees, 

Brightening the archway of revered 8t. 
Bees. 

How' did the cliffs and echoing hills re- 
j joice 100 

What time the Benedictine Brethren’s 
voice, 

Imploring, or eommanding with meet pride, 
! 8mnmone(l the Chiefs to lay their feuds 
aside, 

And imdcr one blest ensign serve the 
Lord 

In Bale.stine. Advance, indignant Sword ! 

I Flaming till thon from Banym hands re- 
lease 

That Tonil), dread centre of all sanctities 

Nursed iu the (juiet Abbey of St. Bees. 

j But look we now to them whose minds 
I from far 

j Follow the fortunes which they may not 
share. no 

While in diid(‘a Fancy loves to roam, 

I She helps lo make a Holy-land at liome: 

! The Star of Bethlehem from its sphere in- 
vites 

To sound the crystal depth of maiden 
rights; 

And wedded Life, through scriptural mys- 
teries, 

Heavenward ascends with all her chari- 
ti<*s, 

Taught by the hooded Celibates of St. 
Bees. 

Nor be it e’er forgotten how, by skill 

Of cloistered Arehitects, free their souls to 
fill 

With love of God, throughout the Land 
were raised 120 

Churches, on whose symbolic beauty gazed 

Peasant and mail-clad Chief with pious 
awe; 
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As at this day men seeing what they siiw, 

Or the bare wreck of faith’s solemnities, 
Aspire to more than earthly destinies; 
Witness yon JHle that greets us from St. 
Bees. 

Yet more; around those Churches, gathered 
Towns 

Safe from the feudal Castle’s haughty 
frowns; 

Peaceful abodes, where #Justice might up- ; 

Imld j 

Her scales with even liaiid, and culture 1 
mould 130 * 

The heart to pity, train the mind in care 
For rul(^s of life, sound as the Time couhl 
bear. 

Nor dost thou fail, thro’ abject love of 
ease, 

Or hindrance raised by sordid purjmses, 

To bear thy part in this good work, St. 
Bees. 

Who with the ploughshare clove the barren 
moors. 

And to green meadows changed the swampy 
shores ? 

Thinned tlui rank woods; and for the cheer- 
ful grange 

Made room, where wolf and boar were used 
to range ? 

Who taught, and showed by deeds, that 
gentler chains 140 

Should bind the vassal to his lord’s do- 
mains ? — 

The thoughtful Monks, intent their God to 
])lease, 

For Christ’s dear sake, by human syin})a- 
tliics 

Poured from the bosom of thy Church, St. 
Bees ! 

But all availed not; by a mandate given 
Through lawless will tln^ Brotlierliood was 
driven 

Forth from their cells; their ancient House 
laid low 

In Reformation’s sw(;eping overthrow. 

But now once more the local Heaid re- 
vives. 

The inextinguishable Spirit strives. 150 
Oh may that Power who hushed tlie stormy 
seas. 

And cleared a way for the first Votaries, 
Prosper the new-born College of St. Bees ! 


Alas ! the Genius of our age, from Schools 
Less humble, draws her lessons, aims, and 
rules. 

’Fo Prowess guided by her insight keen 
Matter and Spirit are as one Machine; 
Boa.stful Idolatress of formal skill 
Slie in her own would merge the eternal 
will: 

Better, if Reason’s triumphs match with 
these, 160 

Her llight before th(‘ bold credulities 
That furthered the first teachmg of St. 
Bees. 

XI 

IN THE CHANNEL, BETWEEN 
THE COAST OF CUMBERLAND 
AND THE ISLE OF MAN 

'833- 183s 

Uanginm! the lieights of Scawfell or Black- 
comb, 

In his lom‘ course the Shepherd oft will 
jiaiise, 

And strivt‘ to fathom the mysterious laws 
By which tin' clouds, arrayed in light or 
gloom, 

On Mona settle, and the shapes assume 
Of all Jier peaks and ridges. What he 
draws 

From sense, faith, reason, fancy, of the 
cause, 

He will take with him to the silent tomb. 
Or, by liis tire, a child u])on his knee. 
Haply the untaught Philosopher may speak 
Of the strange sight, nor hide his theory 
That satisfies the siinjile and the meek. 
Blest in their pious ignorance, though 
weak 

To cope with Sages undevoutly free. 


XII 

AT SEA OFF THE ISLE OF MAN 
1833- 1^35 

Bold words affirmed, in days when faith 
was strong 

And doulits and scruples seldom teased the 
brain. 

That no adventurer’s bark had power to gain 
I These shores if he approached them bent 
I on wrong; 
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For, suddenly up-conjurcd from the Main, 
Mists rose to hide the Land — tliat search, 
thou^li lon^ 

And eager, iiiiglit be still pursued in vain. 
O Fancy, wliai an age was that for song ! 
Tliat age, when not by laws inanimate. 

As men believed, the waters w ere impelled. 
The air controlled, the stars their courses 

Iwdd; 

But element and orb on acts did w%‘iit 
Of Powers endued with visible form, in- 
stinct 

With wdll, and to their work by passion 
linked. 

XIII 

i«33’ '83 s 

Desirk we past illusions to recall ? 

To reinstate wild Fancy, would we hide 
Truths wdiose thick veil Science has cLraw'ii 
aside ? 

No, — let this Age, high as she may, instal 
In her esteem tin* thirst that wrouglit man’s 
fall. 

The universe is infinitely wdde; 

And conquering Reason, if self-glorified, 
Can iiow'here move nnerossed hy some new' 
w'all 

Or gulf of mystery, which thou alone, 
Imaginative Faith ! eanst overleap, 

In progress tow\ard the fount of Love, — 
the throne 

Of Pow'er whose ministers the r(‘cords keep 
Of periods fixed, .and law s (‘stablished, less 
Flesh to exalt than prove its nothingness. 

XIV 

ON ENTERING DOUGLAS BAY, 
ISLE OF MAN 

1833- *835 

“Dignnm laude virurn Musa vetat inori 

The feudal Keep, the b.astions of C’ohorii, 
Even when they rose*, to cheek or to rejiel 
Tides of «aggi*essive war, oft seived as 
well 

Greedy ambition, armed to tr<*at with 
scorn 

Just limits; but yon Tower, whose smiles 
adorn 

This perilous bay, stands clear of all offence; 


Blest work it is of love and innocence, 

A Tower of refuge built for the else forlorn. 
Sparc it, ye waves, and lift the mariner, 
Struggling for life, into its saving arms ! 
Spare, too, the human helpers 1 they 
stir 

' ’Mid your fierce shock like men afraid to 
I die ? 

! No; their dread service nerves the heart it 
warms, 

I And they are led hy noble lllLEARY. 

i 

I BY THE SEASHORE, ISLE OF 
MAN 

1833- 1835 

Why stand wv gazing on the sparkling 
Brine, 

With woiid(‘r smit by its transparency, 

And all-enra[»tur(*d with its purity? — 

' Because the unstaiiu^d, the clear, the crys- 
I talline, 

j Have ever in them something of benign; 

I WJietlier in gem, in watcu*, or in sky, 

A .sle(*])iiig infant’s brow, or w^akeful eye 
Of a young maidem, only not divine. 

I Sear<‘ely 11 h‘ liand foibcars to dip its palm 
] For bev(*rage drawn as from a mountain* 
j well ; 

I Tem]>tatit>n centres in the liquid Calm; 
i ()ur daily raiment seems no obstacle 
j 'Fo instantaneous plunging in, deep 8ea I 
I And revelling in long embrace with thee. 

: XVI 

I ISLE OF MAN 

I ^833. 1835 

My son ^VilH^lnl is here the person alluded 
! to as saving the life of the youth, and th(^ cir- 
, cnnistiinces w ere as mentioned in the Sonnet. 

I A YOUTH too c(n’tain of his power to wade 
I On the sjnooth bottom of this clear bright 
! .sea, 

i To sight so shallow, with a bather’s glee 
Ijcapt from this I’oelc, and but for timely aid 
He, l)y the alluring elenumt betrayed, 
j Had perish(*d. Then might Sea-nymphs 
I (and with sighs 
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Of self-reproach) have chanted elegies 
Bewailing liis sad fate, when he was laid 
In peaceful earth: for, doubtless, he was 
frank. 

Utterly in himself devoid of guile; 

Knew not the double-dealing of a smile; 

Nor aught that makes men’s ju-omises a 
blank, < 

Or deadly snare: and He survives to bless 1 
I'he Power that saved him in his strange , 
distress. * 

XVII 

ISLE OF MAN 

1833- 1835 

Did pangs of grief for lenient time too 
keen. 

Grief that devouring waves had caused, or 
guilt ! 

Whieh they bad witm'ssed - sway the man ; 
who built 

This Homestead, placed where nothing j 
could be seen, | 

Nought heard, of otrean trembled or serene ? | 
A tired Ship-soldier on patt'rnal land, j 

That o’er the channel holds august com- ' 
mand, | 

The dwelling raised,-— a \eteran Marine. 

He, in disgust, turned from the neighbour- ; 

ing sea ; 

'Fo shun the memory of a listless life i 

That hung between two callings. May no j 
strife 

Mor(‘ hurtful h(‘re beset him, doomed , 
tliough free, 

Stdf-doomed, to worse inaction, till his ey<‘ 
Shrink fnun the daily sight of earth and 
sky ! 

XVIII 

BY A RETIRED MARINER, H. H. 

Mrs. Wordsworth’s llrotlier Henry 

1833- 1835 

From early youth I ploughed the restless 
Main, 

My mind as restless and as a]>i to change; 
Through every (dime and ocean did I range. 
In hope at length a eoinpeteiua' to gain; j 
For ].K>or to Sea I w'ent, and poor I still | 
remain. 1 


Year after year I strove, but strove in vain, 
And hardships manifold did I endure, 

For Fortune on me never deigned to smile; 
Yet I at last a resting-place have found, 
With just enough life’s comforts to procure, 
in a snug Cove on this onr favoured Isle, 

A peaceful spot where Nature’s gifts 
abound ; 

Tlien sure I have no reason to complain, 
Though ])oor to Sea I went, and poor I 
still remain. 

NIX 

AT BALA-SALA, ISLE OF MAN 

1833- 1835 

Supposjul to bo written by it friimd (Mr. 
Cookson) who dit*d there .a few years after. 

Broken in fort mu*, but in mind entire 
And sound in principle, 1 seek repose 
Where ancient trees this convent-pile en- 
close, 

In ruin beautiful. When vain desire 
Intriuh's on peace, I ])ray the eternal Sire 
To cast a soul-subduing shade on me, 

A gi'e\ -haired, pensive, thankful Refugee; 
A sliade -but with scmie sparks of hea- 
veidy lire 

Once to tlu*.se cells vouelisafed. And when 
1 note 

The old T<»wcr’s brow yellowed as with the 
b(*ams 

Of sunset evt'r tliere, albeit streams 
Of stormy weather-stains that simiblance 
wrought, 

I thank the siltuit Monitor, and say 
“Shine so, mv aged brow, at all hours of 
tlie day ! ’’ 

NX 

TYNWALD HILL 
1833- >835 

Mr. Robinson and 1 ^alkod the greater part 
of the w’ay from Castli*-town to Biel, and 
stop])ed SOUK' tune at T>nwal(l Hill. One of 
niy eom]>anions was an (dch rly man, who in a 
tiintlds way (Foi* lie was tipsy) explained and 
answer<*d, as far as h(‘ eoiiki, my enquiries 
about this placi' ami the ceremonies held here. 
I found more agreeable company in some little 
ehildren ; one of whom, upon my request, re* 
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cited th© Lord’s Prayer to me, and I helped 
her to a clearer understanding- of it as well as 
1 could ; but I was not at jxll satisfied with my 
own part ; hers was much better done, and I 
am persuaded that, like other children, she 
knew more about it than she was able to ex- 
press, especially to a strang-cr. 

Once on the top of 'J'ynwald’s formal 
mound 

(Still marked with green turf oireles nar- 
rowing 1 

Stage above stage) would sit this Island’s ! 
King, 

The laws to promulgate, enrobed and 
crowned: ’ 

While, compassing the little mount artiimd, , 
Degrees and Orders stood, eaeh under each: I 
Now, like to things w'itliin fate’s easiest i 
reach 

The power is merg<‘d, the pomp a grave 
has found. 

Off with yon cloud, old Snafell ! tliat thine 
eye 

Over three Realms may bike its wiliest 
range ; 

And let, for them, thy fountains uttiT strange 
Voices, thy winds break forth in prophecy, 
If the whole State must suffiir mortal change 
Like Mona’s miniature of sovereignty. 

XXI 

1833. 1835 

Desponp who will — / heard a voice ex- 
claim, 

" Though fierce the assault, and shattered 
the defence, 

It cannot he that Britain’s social frame, 

The glorious work of time and providence, 
Before a Hying seasoii’.s rasli pretence, 
Should fall; that She, whose virtue put to 
shame, 

When Europe prostrate lay, the Con- 
(jueror’s aim, 

Should perish, self-subverted. Black and 
dense 

The cloud is; but brings that a day of doom. 
To Liberty ? Her sun is up the while, 

That orb whose beams round Saxon Alfred 
shone: 

Then laugh, ye innocent Vales I ye Streams, 
sweep on. 

Nor let one billow of onr he.aven-blest Isle 
Toss in the fanning wind a humbler plume.” 
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XXII 

IN THE FRITH OF CLYDE, AILSA 
CRAG 

DURING AN ECLIPSE OF THE SUN, JULY 1 7 

1833- 1835 

The morning of the eclipse was exquisitely 
beautiful while we pas.sed the Crag as described 
in the Sonnet. On the deck of the steamboat 
were several ])er.sons of the poor .‘iiid labouring 
class, and 1 could not but be struck by their 
cheerful talk with each other, while not one of 
them seemed to notice the magnificent objects 
with which wo were surrounded ; and even the 
phenomenon of tin* eclipse at.tracted but little 
of their attention. Wa.s it right not to regret 
this ? They appeared to me, however, so much 
alive in their own minds to their own concerns 
that I could ni>l look upon it a.s a misfortune 
that they had little perception for such 
pleasures as cannot he cultivated without ea.se 
and leisure. Yet if one surveys life in all its 
duties atid rtdations, .such ease and leisure will 
not b<* found so enviable a privilege as it may 
at first ap])ear. Natural Philosophy, Painting, 
and Poetry, and rdined taste, are no doubt 
great acquisituuis to soeiet.y ; but among those 
wl)o dedicate themselves to such pursuits it is 
to he fo.ared tliat few are as happy, and as 00x1- 
sisteut in I be manageiuent of tlieir lives, as the 
class of persons who at that time led me into 
this course of reflection. 1 do not mean by this 
to be understotKi to derogate from intellectual 
punsuits, for that would be monstrous : I say it 
ill deep grat itude for this compensation to those 
whose cares are limited to the rieeessitie.s of 
daily life. Among them, self-tormentors, so 
numerous in the higher classes of society, are 
rare. 

►Since risen from ocean, ocean to defy, 
Ap])eared the ci'ag of Ailsa, ne’er did morn 
AVith gleaming liglits more gracefully adorn 
His shies, or wreathe with mist his forehead 
high: 

Now, faintly darkening with the sun’s 
eclipse, 

Still is he seen, in lone siddiinity, 

Towering above the sea and little ships; 
For dwarfs the tallevst sciem while sailing by, 
Each for her luiven; with her freight of 
(hire. 

Pleasure, or GriiT, and Toil that seldom 
looks 

Into the secret of to-morrow’s fare; 
Though poor, yet rich, without the wealth 
of books, 
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Or aught that watchful Love to Nature owes 
For her mute Powers, fixed Forms, or 
transient Shows. 

XXI II 

ON THE FRITH OF CLYDE 

IN A STEAMliOAT 

1835 

The mountain outline on the north of this 
ishind, as seen from the Frith of Clyde, is much 
the finest I have ever noticed in Scotland or 
elsewhere. 

Arran ! a single-crested Teneriffe, 

A St. Helena next — in shai>e and hue, 
Varying her crowded peaks and ridges blue; 
Who blit must eovet a eloud-seat, or skiff 
Built for iluj air, or wing^d Hipjiogriff ? 
I’liat he might ily, wli(U*e no one could 
pursue, 

From this dull Monster and her sooty crew; 
And, as a God, light on thy topmost cliff. 
Impotent wish ! which reason would de.spise 
If the mind knew no union of extremes, 

No natural bond between the boldest 
schcm(‘S, 

Ambition frames, and beart-hiimilities. 
Beneath stern mountains many a soft vale 
lies, 

And lofty springs give bii-th to lowly 
streams. 

XXIV 

ON REVISITING DUNOLLY 
CASTLE 

1833- 1835 

See former series, “ Yarrow Revisited,’’ etc., 
p. 685. 

The captive Bird was gone; — to cliff or 
moor 

Perchance had flown, delivered by the 
storm ; 

Or he had pined, and sunk to feed the 
worm: 

Him found we not: but, climbing a tall 
tower, 

There saw, impaved with rude fidelity 
Of art mosaic, in a roofless floor. 

An Eagle with stretched wings, but beam- 
less eye — 


An Eagle that could neither wail nor soar. 
Effigy of the Vanished — (shall I dare 
To (;all thee so ?) or symbol of fierce deeds 
And of the towering courage which past 
times 

Rejoiced in — take, whate’er thou be, a share, 
Not undeserved, of the memorial rhymes 
That animate my way where’er it leads I 

XXV 

THE DUNOLLY EAGLE 
1833- 1835 

I Not to the eloiids, not to the cliff, he Hew; 
But when a storm, on sea or mountain bred. 
Came aiul delivered him, alone he sped 
Into the castle-dungeon’s darkest mew. 
Now, near his master’s house in open view 
He dwells, and hears indignant tempests 
howl, 

. Kennelled and chained. Ye tame domestic 
1 fowl, 

! Beware of him f Thou, saiiey cockatoo, 

' Look to thy j)lumage and thy life I — The 
ro(', 

Fleet as the w'cst wind, is for him no (piarrv; 
Balanced in ether Ik; will never tarry, 
Eyeing the sea’s blue depths. Poor Bird I 
e\en so 

, Doth man of brother man a creature make 
; That clings to shiA ery for its own sad sake. 

1 

; XXVI 

I WRITTEN IN A liLANK LEAF OF 
i MACPHERSON’S OSSIAN 

1S24. 1827 

I The verses — 

j “ Or strayc'd 

I From hopo and protniso, soil-betrayed,” 

I were. 1 am sorry to say, suggested from appre- 
' liensions of the fate of my friend, H. C., the 
subject oF the verses addressed to ‘‘ If. C. when 
six jears old,*’ The piece to “ Memory ” arose 
out of similar feeling’s. 

Oft have I caught, u])on a fitful breeze, 
Fragments of far-i'H* melodies, 
i Witli ear not eoveting the wliole, 
j A jwirt so (diarmcd the pensive soul. 

! While a dark storm before my sight 
I Was yielding, on a mountain height 
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Loose vapours have I watched, that won 
Prisiuatk* colours from the suu; 

Nor felt a wish that heaven would show 
The iiuag-e of its perfect bow. 10 

What need, then, of these tinished Strains ? 
Away with coiiuterfcit Reinaius ! 

An abbey in its lone recess, 

A temple of the wilderness, 

Wrecks though they be, announce, with 
feeling 

The majesty of honest dealing. 

Spirit of ().s.sian ! if inibonnd 
In language thou may'st \et be found, 

If aught (intrusted to the pen 
Or floating on the tongues of men. 

Albeit shattered and impainsl) 

Subsist thy dignity to guard. 

In concert with memorial claim 
Of old grej^ stone, and high-born name 
That cleaves to rock or pillart'd cave 
Where moans the blast, or beats the wave, 
Let Truth, stern arbitress of all, 

Interpret that Original, 

And for ]>resum]>tuous wrongs aUau*; — 
Authentic words be given, or none ! 

Time is not l)lind; — yet He, who spare.s 
Pyramid pointing to the stars, 

Hath preyed with rjithhsss appetite 
On all that marked the jjriiiial ilight 
Of the poetic ecstasy 
Into the land of mystery. 

No tongne is able to rchears(‘ 

One measure, Orjdieus I of t)i> verse; 
Musajus, stationed with his lyre 
Supreme among the Ehsian (piire, j, 

Is, for the dwellers upon earth, 

Mute as a lark ere morning's birth 
Why grieve for these, though j>ast away 
The music, and extinct the lay ? 

When thousands, by severe*!- doom, 

Full early to the silmd tomb 

Have sunk, at Natui*(‘’s e.all; or strayed 

From hope and promise*, se*lf-b(‘trayed ; 

The garland withering oji their bre>ws; 
Stung with remorse for broken vows; s'j 
F rantic — ed.se how migbt, they rejoice ? 
And friendless, by their own sad choice ! 
Hail, Hards of mightier grasp ! on you 
I chiefly call, the chosen Few, 

Who cast not off the ackiie)\vlcdged guide, 
Who faltered not, nor turned aside; 

Whose lofty genius (ioiild survive 
Privation, under sorrow thrive; 

In whom the fiery Muse rcivered 
The symbol of a snow-white board, 


Bedewed with meditative tears 
Dropped from the lenient cloud of years. 

Brothers in soul ! though distant times 
Produced you nursed iu various climes, 

Ye, when the orb of life liad waned, 

A plenitude of love retained: 

Heiiee, while in you each sad regret 
By corres])ondiug hope was met, 

Ye lingered among human kind, 
j Sweet vt)ices for the passing wind, : 

I Dt‘partiiig sunbeams, loth to stop, 

I 'Fhoiigh smiling on the last hill top ! 

! Such to the tender-hearted maid 
i Even ere her joys b(*gin to fade; 

1 Such, hajdy, to the rugg(*d chief 
By fortune ci*uslicd, or tamed by grief; 

I A])pcars, on Morven’s lonely shore, 
i Dim-gleaming tlirongb imperfect lore, 

1 The Son of Fingal; such was blind 
I Ma*onidcs of ampler mind; !>o 

i Such Milton, to tin* fountain head 
* Of glory by Urania h'd ! 

j XXVII 

- CAVE OK STAFFA 

' j 833 - <835 

j We .saw, })ut surely, in the motley crowd, 

, Xot One of us has felt the far-famed sight; 

1 low could w(‘ feel it ? each the othf‘r\s bl Jg'bt, 
' Hurried and hurrying, volatile and loud. 

I O for those motions only that invite 
The (Ihost of Fingal to his tuneful Cave 
By tlie brcezi* eiitcn'd, and wave after wave 
Softly eml)osoniing the timid light ! 

And l)y one Votar\ who at will might staJid 
Gazing and take* into his mind and heart, 

I With un<listract(‘d reverence, the effect 
Of those })roportions wliere the almighty 
band 

That inarlc the w orlds, the sovereigpLi Archi- 
tect, 

Has deigned to work as if with human Art ! 
XXVHl 

CAVE OF STAFFA 

' AFTER THE CROWD HAD DEPARTED 

I '833- 183s 

Thankh for tlic lessons of this Spot— lit 
I school 

For the j)resuraptuous thoughts that would 
assign 
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Mechanic laws to agency divine; 

And, measuring heaven by earth, would 
overrule 

Infinite Power. The pillared vestibule, 
Expanding yet precise, the roof enibowed, 
Might seem designed to humble man, when 
proud 

Of his best workmansliip by plan and tool. 
Down-bearing with his whole Atlantic weight 
Of tide and tempest on the Structure’s base, 
And flashing to that Structure’s topmost 
In'iglit, 

Ocean has proved its strength, and of its 
gi‘act‘ 

Tn calms is conscious, finding for his freight 
Of softest music, some responsive place. 

XXIX 

CAVE OF STAFFA 

1833- 1835 

Ye shadowy Beings, that have rights and 
claims 

In every cell of Fingal’s mystic CJrot, 
Where are ye ? Driven or venturing to the 
8]K>t, 

Our fathers glimpses caught of your thin 
Frann‘S, 

And, by your mien and bearing knew your 
names; 

And they could hear his ghostly song who 
trod 

Earth, till the flesh lay on him like a load, 
While he struck his desolate harp without 
hopes or aims. 

Vanished yt; are, but subjec.t to recall; 

^Vlly ke<?}) IOC else the instincts wliosc dread 
law 

Ruled here of yore, till what men felt tlnw 
saw, 

Not by black arts but magic natural ! 

If eyes be still sworn vassals of belief, 

Yon light shapes forth a Bard, that shade a 
Chief. 

XXX 

FLOWERS ON THE TOP OF THE 
PILLARS AT THE ENTRANCE 
OF THE CAVE 

1833- 183s 

Hope smiled when your nativity was cast, 
(Children of Summer ! Ye fresh Flowers 
that brave 


What Summer here escapes not, the fierce 
wave, 

And whole artillery of the western blast, 
Battering the Temjde’s front, its long-drawn 
nave 

Smiting, as if eacli moment were their last. 
But VC, bright Flowers on frieze and archi- 
trave 

Survive, and once again the Pile stands fast: 
Calm as the Universe, from sj)ecular towers 
Of heaven (ionteinplated by Spiiits pure 
With mute tastonislmient, it stands sus- 
tained 

I Through every part in symmetry, to endure, 
Unhurt, the assault of Time with all his 
hours, 

As the suineme Artificer ordained. 

XXXI 

IONA 

'833- 1835 

' On to Iona ! — What can she afford 
i To us save matter for a thoughtful sigh, 

; IIca\c(l over ruin with stability 
I In urgent contrast ? To diff use the WoRl> 

' (Thy Paramount, mighty Nature ! and 
1 Time’s Ijord) 

I Her Tcmplc.s Josc, ’mid pagan gloom; but 

I 'vhy, 

I Even for a moment, has our verse deplored 
Their wrongs, since they fulfilled their 
destiny ? 

' And when, subjected to a eominoii doom 
Of mutability, those far-famed Piles 
Shall disaj)pear from both the sister Isles, 

I Iona’s Saints, forgetting not past days, 

' (larlands shall wear of amaranthine bloom, 

I Whih‘ heaven’s vast sea of voices cliants 
! their praise. 

! XXX n 

1 IONA 

i 

' UPON I.ANDINO 

! 1833. >835 

, How sad a welcome ! To each voyager 
\ Some ragged child holds up for sale a store 
! Of wave-worn pebbles, pleading on the 
shore 

‘ Where once came monk and nim with gen- 
, tie stir, 
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Blessing to give, iiev>rs ask, or suit prefer. | 
Yet is yon neat trim church a g^ratcful speck | 
Of novelty amid the sacred vs^reck I 

Strewn far and wide. Think, proud Philo- 
sopher ! 

Fallen though she be, this Glory of the ! 

west, ! 

Still on her sons the beams of mercy shine; j 
And “ hopes, ^Huiiaps more heavenly bright ' 
than thine, j 

A grace by thee unsought and unjwssest, ; 
A faith more fixed, a rapture more divine, j 
Shall gild their })assage to eternal rest.” 

1 

XXXIII j 

THE BLACK STONES OF IONA 1 

1833. 1835 I 

See Martin’s Voyage among the Western Isles. 

Here on their knees men swore* : the stones 
were black, 

Black in the people’s min<ls and words, yet i 
they I 

Were at that time, as now, in colour grey. , 
But what is colour, if upon the rack 
Of conscience souls arc placed by deeds > 
that lack 

Concord with oaths ? What differ night 
and day 

Then, when before the Perjured on his way | 
Hell opens, and the heavens in vengeance 
crack 

Above his head uplifted in vain prayer 
To Saint, or Fiend, or to the Godhead | 
whom 

He had insulted — Peasant, King, or Thane? j 
Fly where the cidprit may, guilt meets a ' 
doom ; I 

And, from invisible worlds at need laid 
bare, j 

Come links for social order’s awful chain, i 

I 

XXXIV ; 

1833- 1835 

Homeward we turn. Isle of Columba’s 
Cell, 

Where Christian piety’s soul - cheering 
spark 

(Kindled from Heaven between the light 
and dark 


Of time) shone like the morning-star, fartv 
well ! — 

And fare thee well, to Fancy visible. 
Remote 8t. Kilda, lone and loved sea- 
mark 

For many a voyage made in her swift 
bark, 

When with more* hues than in the rainbow' 
dwell 

Thou a mysterious intercourse dost hold. 
Extracting from ch‘ar skies and air serene, 
And out of sun-bright w'aves, a lucid veil. 
That thickens, spreads, and, mingling fold 
with fold. 

Makes known, when thou no longer canst 
be seen, 

Thy w'hereabout, to w'arn the approaching 
sail. 

XXXV 

GREENOCK 
1833. 183s 

Per me Bi va nella Citta dolente 

We have not ])assed into a doleful City, 
We w'ho were led to-day down a grim dell, 
By some too boldly named “ the Jaws of 
Hell:” 

Where be the wretched ones, the sights for 
l)ity ? 

These crowded streets resound no plaintive 
ditty: — 

As from tlie hive where bees in summer 
dwell, 

Sorrow seems here excluded; and that 
knell, 

It neither damps the gay, nor checks the 
w'itty. 

Alas ! too i)usy Rival of old Tyre, 

Whose merchants Princes were, whose 
decks were tlirones; 

Soon may the punctual sea in vain respire 
To serve thy need, in union with that 
Clyde 

Whose nursling current brawls o’er mossy 
stones, 

The poor, the lonely, herdsman’s joy and 
pride. 

XXXVI 
1833. 1835 

Mosgiel was thus pointed out to me by a 
young man on the top of the ooaoh on my way 
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from Glasgow to Kilmarnock. It is remark- 
able that, though Burns lived some time here, 
and during much the most productive period 
of his poetical life, he nowhere adverts to the 
splendid prospects stretching towards the sea 
and boundi‘d by the peaks of Arran on one 
part, which in clear weather he must have had 
daily beftue his eyes. In one of his poetical 
effusions he speaks of describing “ fair Nature’s 
face ’’ as a privilege on which he sets a high 
value ; nevertheless, natural appearances rarely 
take a lead in his poetry. It is as a liiinian 
being, eminently sensitive and intelligent, and 
not fis a poet, clad in his priestly robes and 
carrying the ensigns of sacerdotal office, that 
ho interests and affects ns. Whether he speaks 
of rivers, hills, and woods, it is not .so tnueh on 
account of the properties with which they ure 
absolutely endowed, as relatively to local pa- 
triotic reinerahrances and }is-,<iciatious. or as 
they ministered to personal feelinj’s, especially 
those of love, whether h.ippv or otherwise; — 
yet it is not always so. .Soon after we had 
passed Mosgiel Farm we crossed the Ayr, mur- 
muring and winding through a narrow woody 
hollow, llis line — “ Auld hermit Ayr stra\s 
through his woods” — came at once to my 
mind with Irwin, laigar, Ayr, and Doon, — 
Ayrshire streams over which he breathes a sigh 
a.s being unnamed in song ; and surely his own 
attempts to make them known were as succe.ss- 
ful as llis heart could desire 

** There ! ’’ said a Stripling, jiointing with 
meet pride 

Towards a low roof with green trees half 
concealed, 

“Is Mosgiel Farm; and that’s the very 
field 

Where l^uriis ploughed up the Daisy.” Far 
and wide 

A plain below stretched seaward, while, 
descried 

Above sea -clouds, the Peaks of Arran 
rose ; 

And, by that simple notice, the repose 
Of earth, sky, sea, and air, was vivified. 
Beneath “ the random hield of clod or 
stone ” 

Myriads of daisies have shone forth in 
flower 

Near the lark’s nest, and in their natural 
hour 

Have passed away; less happy than the 
One 

That, by the unwilling ploughshare, died to 
prove 

The tender charm of poetry and love. 


XXXVII 

THE RIVER EDEN, CUMBER- 
LAND 

1833. 183s 

“ Nature gives thee flowers that have no rivals 
among British bowers.” hi.s can scarcely be 
true to the letter; but, without stretching the 
point at all, I can say that the soil and air ap- 
p«‘ar more congenial with many upon the banks 
of this river than 1 have observed in any other 
parts of Great Britain. 

Eden I till now thy beauty had I viewed 
By glimpses only, and confess with shame 
That verse of mine, whate’er its varying 
mood, 

Jie[»eats hut once the sound of thy sweet 
name : 

Yet fetched from Paradise that honour 
came. 

Rightfully borne; for Nature gives thee 
flowers 

That have no rivals among British bowers; 
And thy bold rocks are worthy of their 
fame. 

Measuring thy course, fair Stream I at 
length I pay 

To my life’s neighbour dues of neighbour- 
hood ; 

But 1 have traced thee on thy winding way 
With pleasure sometimes by this thought 
restrained — 

For things far off we toil, while many a 
good 

Not sought, because too near, is never 
gained. 

XXXV 1 11 

MONUMENT OF MRS. HOWARD 

by NoIIekens 

IN WP:THRRAL CHITRCH, near CORBY, 
ON THE BANKS OF THE EDEN 

1833- 1835 

Before this monument was put up in the 
Church at Wetheral, I saw' it in the sculptor’g 
studio. NoIIekens, who, by the bye, was a 
strange and grotesque figure that interfered 
much with one’s admiration of his works, 
showed me at the same t ime the various models 
ill clay which he had made, one after another, 
of the Mother and her Infant ; the improvement 
on each was surprising ; and how so much grace. 
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beauty, and tenderness had come out of such a 
head I was sadly puzzled to conceive. Upon a 
window-seat in his parlour lay two casts of 
faces, one of the Duchess of Devonshire, so 
noted in her day ; and the other of Mr. Pitt, 
takeu after his death, a ghastly resemblance, 
ns these things always are, even when taken 
from the living* subject, and more ghastlv in 
this instance from the j)eenliarity of the fea- j 
tures. The heedless and apparently neglect- | 
ful imuiner in which the faces of these two I 
persons were left - - the one so distinguished in 
London JSociety, and the other upon whose , 
counsels and public conduct, during a most . 
momentous period, de2)ended the fate of this j 
great Empire and perlia2)s of all Europe — * 
afforded a lesson to whici) the dullest of casual 
visitors could scarcely be insensible. It touched | 
me the more because I had so often seen Mr. ! 
Pitt upon bis own ground at Cambridge and ■ 
ui)on the floor of the House of Commons. 

Stretched on the dying Mother’s lap, lies ’ 
dead 

Her new-born Babe; dire ending of bright 
hope I 

But Sculpture here, with the divinest scope 
Of luininou.s faith, heavenward hath raised 
that head 

So yiatiently; and through one hand lias 
spr(;ad 

A touch so tender for the insensate Child — 
(Earth’s lingering lovi* to jiarting reeon- 
ciled, 

Brief p.arting, for the spirit is all but fled) - 
'Fhat we, who eontein]date the turns of life 
Through this still medium, are I'oiisoled and ! 

cheered; I 

Feel with the Mother, think the severed ; 

Wife ‘ ; 

Is less to be lamented than revered; 

And own that Art, triumphant over strife 
And yiain, hath yiovvers to Eternity endeared. 

XXXIX 

SUGGESTED BY THE FORE- 
GOING 

1833- 1S3S 

Tranquillity ! the sovereign aim wert 
thou 

In heathen schools of jdiilosophic lore; 
Heart-stricken by stern destiny of yore 
I'he Tragic Muse thee served with thought- 
ful vow; 


And what of hope Elysium could allow 
Was fondly seized by Sculjiture, to restore 
Peace to the Mourner. But when He who 
wore 

The crown of thorns around his bleeding 
brow 

Warmed our sad being w ith celestial light, 
Then Ai*ts which still liad drawn a soften- 
ing grace 

From shadowy fountains of the Infinite, 
(’oinmuned with that Idea fact^ to face: 
And move around it now as yjlanets run, 
Each in its orbit round the central Sim. 

XL 

NUNNERY 

•833. 1835 

1 became acquainted with the walks of Nun- 
nery w hen a ht)y : they are w ithin easy reach 
of a day’s pleasant excursion from the town of 
Penrith, where I used to pass my summer holi- 
days under the roof of my maternal Grand- 
father. The place is well worth visiting; 
though, within these few years, its privacy, and 
therefore the pleasure which the scene is so 
well fitted to give, has been injuriously affected 
by walks cut in the rocks on that side the 
stream which had been left in its natural state. 

I'liE floods are roused, and will not soon 
lu* weary; 

Down from the Peimine Alps how fiercely 
swe<*ps 

C’uotiLiN, the stately Eden’s tributary I 
He raves, or through some moody jiassage 
creeps 

Plotting iiew' misehu'f — out again he leaps 
Into broad light, ami smids, through regions 
airy, 

That viiice which soothed the Nuns wdiile 
on the steeps 

They knelt in prayer, or sang to blissfid 
Mary. 

That union ceased: then, cleaving easy 
walks 

Through crags, and smoothing jiaths beset 
with danger, 

Caln(^ studious ’Faste; and many a jiensive 
stranger 

Dreams on the banks, and to the river talks. 
What change shall happen next to Nunnery 
Dell ? 

Canal, and Viaduct, and Railway, tell ! 
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XLl 

STEAMBOATS, VIADUCTS, AND 
RAILWAYS 

1 ^ 33 - 1^35 

Motions and Means, on land and sea at 
war 

With old poetic feeding, not for this, 

Sliall ye, by Poets even, be judged amiss ! 
Nor shall your jiTesence, howsoe’er it mar 
The loveliness of Natiu’e, prove a bar 
To tlio Mind’s gaining that prophetic sense 
Of future changtj, that point of vision, 
whence 

May b(j discovered what in soul ye are. 

In spite of all that beauty may disow^l 
In your harsh features. Nature doth em- 
brace 

i ler lawful offspring in Man ’sari; and Time, 
Pleased with your triumphs o’er his brother 
Space, 

Accepts from your bold hands the j»roffered 
crown 

Of hope, and smiles on you with cheer 
sublime. 

.XLII 

T HE M O N U i\ 1 li N T COM M O N L 

CALLED LONC; MEG AND HER 
DAUGHTERS, NEAR THE 
RIVER EDEN 

I '^33- I ‘^35 

A W’KlGiiT of awe, not easy to be borne, 
Fell suddenly upon my Spirit — cast 
From the dread bosom of the unknown 
past. 

When first I saw that family forlorn. 

Speiik Thou, whose massy strtmgth and 
staturt‘ scorn 

The power of years - }u*e-mninent, and 
])laced 

Apart, to overlook the circdi* vast — 

Speak, Oiant-nudher ! tell it to the Morn 
While she dispels th<^ cumbrous shades of 

Night; 

Let the Moon hear, emerging from a 
cloud ; 

At whose hidiest uprose on British ground 
d’hat Sisterhood, in hieroglyphic- round 
Forth-shadowing, some have deemed, the 
infinite 

The inviolable God, that tames the proud ! 


XLllI 
LOWTHER 
i« 33 - 1835 

j “ Cathedral pomp.” It may be questioned 
I whether thi.s union was in the contemplation of 
' the artist when he planned the edifice. How'- 
I ever this might he, a poet may be excused for 
taking the view of the subject presented in this 
Sonnet. 

Lowthkr ! in thy majestic Pile are seen 
Cathedral pomp and grace, in apt accord 
j Witli tln‘ baroniiil castle’s sterner mien; 

I Union significant of God adored, 

I And charters won and guarded by the 
j sword 

Of ancient honour; whence that goodly 
■ state 

Of polity w'hicli wise uum venerate, 

, And wdll maintain, if (jrod his help afford. 
Hourly the democratic torrent swells; 

For airy promises and hopes suborned 
1 The strength of backw^ard-looking thoughts 
; is scorned. 

Fall if ye must, ye Towers and Piimacles, 

, With what ye symboli.se; authentic Story 
I Will say, Y(‘ disapjicared with Fhigland’s 
Glory ! 

XLIV 

' TO THE EARL OF LONSDALE 

I *833- ^^35 

, ‘ ‘ Magiatratus indicat virum ’ ’ 

I..t)NSDALE ! it were unworthy of a Guest, 
Whose heart with gratitude to thee in- 
elines, 

If he should s]>cak, by fancy touched, of 

I 

On thy Abode liarmouiously imprest, 

Yet he unmoved with wishes to attest 
i How in thy mind and moral frame agree 
i Fortitude, and that Christian Charity 
I Which, tilling, coiiseerates the human breast, 

I And if tin* Motto on thy ’scutcheon teach 
With truth, “The M AtusTiiArv shows 
i THE Man;” 

j That searching test thy public course has 
t stood ; 

: As will he owned alike by bad and good, 

: Soon as the measuring of life’s little span 
Shall place thy virtues out of Envy’s 
reach. 
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XLV 

THE SOMNAMBULIST 
1833. 183s 

This poem might be dedical ed to my friends. 
Sir G. Beaumont and Mr. Kogora, jointly. 
While we were tnaking an excursion together 
in this part of the Lake District we heard that 
Mr. Glover, the artist, while lodging at 
Lyulph’s Tower, liad been disturbed by a loud 
shriek, and upon rising he had learnt that it 
had come from a young woman in the house 
who was in the habit of walking in her sleep, j 
In that state she had gone downstairs, and, 
w'hile attempring to o})en the outer door, either , 
from some difficulty or the effect of the <;old 
stone upon her feet, had uttered the cry which 
alarmed him. It seemed to us all that this 
might serve as a hint for a poem, and the story 
here told was construeted and .soon after put 
into verse by me as it now stands. 

List, ye who pass by Lyulpli’s Tower 

At eve; how softly then I 

Doth Aira-force, that torrent hoarse, 

Speak from the woody ghui ! 

Fit music for a solemn vale ! 

And holier seems the ground 
To him who catches on the gale 
The spirit of a mournful tale, 

Embodied in the sound. 

Not far from that fair site whereon lo 
The Pleasure-house is reared, 

As story says, in antique days 
A stern-browed house appeared; 

Foil to a Jewel rich in light 
There set, and guarded well; 

Cage for a Bird of jdumage bright, 
Sweet-voiced, nor wisliing for a flight 
Beyond her native dell. 

To win this bright Bird from her cage, 

To make this Gem their own, 20 

Came Barons bold, with store of gold, 

And Knights of high renown; 

But one She prized, and only one ; 

Sir Eglamorc was he; 

Full happy season, when was known, 

Ye Dales and Hills ! to you alone 
Their mutual loyalty — 

Known chiefly, Aira ! to thy glen. 

Thy brook, and bowers of holly; 

Where Passion caught what Nature taught, 
That all but love is folly; 31 


Where Fact with Fancy stooped to play; 

Doubt came not, nor regret — 

To trouble hours that winged their way. 

As if through an immortal day 
Whose sun could never set. 

But in old times Love dwelt not long 
Scqiic.stered with repo.se; 

Best throve the fire of chaste desire, 
Fanned by the breath of foes. 

“ A ctuKjuering lance is beauty’s test, 

And proves the Lover true; ” 

So s])ake Sir Eglainon*, and pressed 
The drooping Emma to his breast, 

And looked a blind adieu. 

They parted. — Well with him it fared 
Through wide-spread regions errant; 

A knight of proof in love’s behoof. 

The thirst of fame his warrant: 

And She Iut hapj>iness can build 50 

On woman’s quiet hours; 

Though faint, compared with spear and 
shield, 

The sol act* beads and masses yield, 

And needlework and flowers. 

Yet IJest was Emma when slie heard 
Her Champion’s jiraise recounted; 
Though brain would swim, and eyes grow 
dim, 

And high her blushes mounted; 

Or when a bold heroic, lay 

She warbled from full heart; to 

Delightful blossoms for the May 
Of absenci: ! but tlu*y will not stay, 

Born only to depart. 

Hope wanes with her, while lustre fills 
Whatever path he chooses; 

As if his orb, that owns no curb, 

Received the light hers loses. 

He comes not back; an ampler space 
Requires for nobler deeds; 

He ranges on from place to place, 70 

Till of his doings is no trace, 

But what her fancy breeds. 

His fame may spread, but in the past 
Her spirit finds its centre; 

Clear sight She has of what he was, 

And that would now content her. 

“ Still is he my devoted Knight ? ” 

The tear in answer flows; 
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Month falls 011 month with heavier weight; 
Day sickens round her, and the night 80 
Is empty of repose. 

In sleep She sometimes walked abroad, 
Deep sighs with quick woi-Js l>lending, 
Like that pale Queen wliose hands are 
seen 

With fancied s]K)ts contending; 

But ake is innocent of blood, — 

I'he moon is not more pure 
That shines aloft, while through the wood 
She thrills her way, the sounding Flood 
Her nielancboly lure ! <>o 

While ’mid the fern-brake sleeps the doe, 
Anil owls alone are waking, 

In white arrayed, glides on the Maid 
The downward pathway taking. 

That leads her to thi^ torrent’s side 
And to a holly bower; 

By whom on this still night descried ? 

By whom in that lone place espied ? 

By thee, Sir Figlamorc ! 

A wandering (rliost, so thinks the Knight, 
llis coming step has thwarted, loi 

Beneath the boughs that heard their 
vows. 

Within wliose shade they parted. 

Hush, hush, the busy Sleeper see ! 

l^*rplexed her tingers si'em, 

As if they from the holly tree 
Green twigs would jiluck, as rapidly 
Flung from her to the stream. 

What means the Spectre ? Why intent 
To violate the Tree, no 

Thought Kglamore, by which I swore 
Unfadhig constancy ? 

Here am I, and to-morrow’s sun, 

To her I left, shall prove 
That bliss is ne’er so surely won 
As when a circuit has been nm 
Of valour, truth, and love. 

So from the spot whereon he stood, 

He moved with stealthy pai^e; 

And, drawing nigh, with his living eye, 120 
He recognised the face; 

And whispers caught, and speeches small, 
Some to the green-leaved tree, 

Some muttered to the torrent-fall; — 

“ Roar on, and bring him with thy call; 

I heard, and so may He ! ” 


Soul-shattered was the Knight, nor knew 
If Emma’s Ghost it were, 

Or boding Shade, or if the Maid 

Her very self stood there. iv> 

He timched ; what followed who shall 
tell ? 

The soft toiudi siia])j)ed the thread 
Of slumber — shrieking hack she ftdl, 

And the Stream whirled her down the 
dell 

Along its foaiiimg bed. 

In plunged the Knight I — when on firm 
ground 

The rescued INIaiden lay, 

Her eyes grew bright with blissful light, 
Confusion passed awiiy; 

She lu‘ard, ere to the throne of grace n 
Her faithful Spirit flew, 

His voice — beheld his speaking face; 

And, dying, from his own embrace. 

She felt tliat he was true. 

So was he reconciled to life: 

Brief words may speak the rest; 

Within the dell he built a cell. 

And there was Sorrow’s guest; 

, In hermits’ weeds repose he found, 

, From vain temptations free; 150 

Beside the torrent dwelling — bound 
; By one dec]) beart-con trolling sound, 

! And awed to piety. 

1 

I Wild stream of Aira, hold thy course, 

Nor fear memorial lays, 

' W’^here clouds that spread in solemn shade, 

1 Are edged with golden rays ! 

I Dear art thou to the light of heaven, 
Though minister of sorrow; 

I Sweet is thy voice at ])cnsivc even; 160 
I And thou, in lovers’ hearts forgiven, 

Sluilt take thy place with Yarrow ! 

XLVI 

TO CORDELIA M 

HAT.LSTEADS, ULLS WATER 

iS 33 - 183s 

Not in the mines beyond the western main, 
You say, Cordelia, was the metal sought, 
Which a fine skill, of Indian growth, has 
wrought 
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Into this flexible yet faithful Chain; ; 

Nor is it silver of I'oinantic Spain ^ 

But from our loved llelvellyn’s depths was 
brought, 

Our own domestic momitain. Thing and I 

thought I 

Mix strangely; trifles light, and partly j 

vain, • 

Can prop, as you have learnt, onr noblei* 
being: 

Yes, Lady, while about your neck is : 

wound I 

(Your casual glance oft meeting) this bi*ight j 
cord, ! 

Wliat witchery, for pure gifts of inward j 
seeing, | 

Lurks in it. Memory’s Helper, Fancy’s . 

Lord, j 

For pi'ecious tremblings in your bosom j 

found ! i 


COMPOSED BY THE SEASHORE j 
1833. 1845 I 

These lines were suggested during ray resi- 
dence under niy Son's roof at Moresby, on the ! 
coast near Whitehaven, at tlie time when I was , 
composing those verses among tlie Evening i 
Voluntaries ” that have reference to the sea. It i 
was in that neighbourliood I first became ac- | 
quainted with the ocean and its appearances and i 
movements. My infancy and early <*hildhood 
were passed at Cockenuouth, al)out eij^lit miles 
from the coast, and I well reineinber that mys- 
terious awe with which 1 used to listen to ' 
anything said about storms and shipwrecks, j 
Sea-shelLs of maiiv descri])tions were connnon ; 
in the town ; and I was not a little .surprised \ 
when I heard that Mr. Landor had denounced ; 
me as a plagiarist from himself for having (h;- j 
scribed a boy applying a .sea-sliell to his ear ! 
and listening to it for intimations of what was | 
going on in its native element. This I hatl j 
done myself scores of times, and it was a belief | 
among us that w’e could know from the sound j 
whether the tide was ebbing or flowing. 

What mischief cleaves to unsubdued re- 
gret, 

How fancy sickens by vague bojws beset; 
How baflled projects on the spirit prey, 

And fruitless wishes eat the heart away. 

The Sailor knows; he best, wdiose lot is cast 
On the relentless sea that holds him fast 1 


XLVII 
1833. 1835 

Most sw^eet it is with unuplifted eyes 
To ]^ce the ground, if path be there or none. 
While a fair region round the traveller Ih's 
Which he forbears again to look upon; 
Pleased rather witli some soft ideal scene, 
The work of Fancy, oi* some happy tone 
Of meditation, slipping in betw'een 
The beauty eumiiig and the beauty gone. 

If Thought and Love desert us, from that day 
Let us break off all commerce with the 
Muse: 

With Thought and Love companions of our 
way, 

Whate’er the senses take or may refuse, 
The Mind's internal heaven shall shed her 
dews 

Of inspiration on the humblest lay. 


On elianee d(*pendent, and the fickle star 
Of power, through long and nndaneholy war. 
O sad it is, in sight of foreign shores, 

Daily to tln'nk on old familiar doors, 10 
Hearths loved in cliildliood, and ancestral 
floors; 

Or. tossed about along a waste of foam, 

'I'o ruminate on that delightful home 
Which witli the dear Betrothed tvds to 
eomt‘; 

( )r came and w as and is, yet meets the eye 
Never hut in tlu‘ world of memory; 

Or in a dream recalled, w^hose siiiootliest 
range 

Is ero.ssed by kmiwledge, or by dread, of 
change, 

And if not so, whose perfect joy makes 
sh*ep 

A thing too bright for breathing man te 
keep. 

Hail to the virtues which tliat jK'rilous life 
Extracts from Nature’s elemental strife; 
And welcome glory warn in battles fought 
A.s bravely as the foe was keenly sought. 
But to each gallant Captain and his crew 
A less imperious sympathy is due. 

Such as iny verse now yields, while moon- 
beams play 

On the mute sea in this unruffled bay; 

Such as will promptly flow from every 
breast. 
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Where good men, disappointed in the quest 
Of wealth and power and honours, long for 
rest; 31 

Or, having known the splendours of success, 
Sigh for the obscurities of happiness. 

“NOT IN THE LUCID INTER- I 
VALS OF LIFE" ' 

1834. 183 s 

The lines following “nor do words’' were 
written with Jjord Byron's oiiaracUir, as a poet, 
before me, and that of others, his contempo- 
raries, who wrotw under like iiiHiieiiees. 

Not in the lucid intervals of life | 

That come but as a eni-se to party-strife; | 
Not in some hour when Pli'asurc; with a sigh ‘ 
Of languor puts his rosy garland by; | 

N ot in tlie breatl)ii»g-tiines of that jioor slave 1 
Who daily j)iles uj) wealtli in Mammon’s 1 
cave — ; 

Is Nature felt, or ean bt*; nor do words, 
Which practised talent readily alTords, 1 

Trove that her hand has touclnal responsive ^ 
ehords; < 

Nor has her gtmtle bejuity powt'r to move 10 •' 
With genuine rapture and with fervent love ' 
The soul of (reniiis, if he dare to tak(‘ 

Life’s rule from passion cravi'd for }>assiou’s 
sake ; ! 

Untatight that meekness is tin* clierished i 
bent i 

Of all the truly great and all the iuuoeent. | 

But who is imioeent ? By grace divine, 
Not otherwise, O Nature ! we are thine, | 
'Flirough good and evil tliine, in justdi'gree [ 
Of rational and manly syinpatln . ' 

d\) all that Earth from pensive hearts is | 

stealing, 20 j 

And Heaven is now to gladdened eyes re- i 
vealing, [ 

Add every eharin the Universe can show j 
"I'hroiigh every change its aspects undergo - - , 
(^are may be respited, but not repealed ; i 
No perfect cure grows on that bounded i 
field. j 

Vain is tlic pleasure, a false (*alni the jieaee, j 
If He, through wdioin alone our conflicts i 
cease, j 

Our virtuous hopes without relapse advance, j 
Come not to speed the Soul’s deliverance; j 
To the distem]»ered Intellect refuse 30 ^ 
His gracious helj), or give what we abuse, t 


BY THE SIDE OF RYDAL MERE 
1834. 183s 

The linnet’s warble, sinking towards a 
close, 

Hints to the thrush ’t is time for their re- 
pose; 

The shrill-voiced thrush is heedless, and 
again 

The monitor revives his own sweet strain; 
Bui both will soon be mastered, and the copse 
Be left as silent as tlie mountain-tops, 

Ere some commanding star dismiss to rest 
The throng of rooks, that now, from twdg 
or nest, 

(After a steady fliglit on Iiome-boimd wings. 
And a last, game of mazy hoverings 10 

Around their ancient grove) with cawing 
noise 

Disturb the liquid music’s erpiipoise. 

0 Nightingale ! Who ever heard thy 
song 

Might here be moved, till Fancy grows so 
strong 

That listening sense is pardonably cheated 
Where wood or stream by thee was never 
greeted. 

Surely, from fairest s]>ots of favoured lands, 
Were not soim* gifts witlilndd by jealous 
hands, 

I'his lionr of di’ejiening darkness here would 
1)0 

As a fresh morning for new harmony; 20 
And lays as proin])t would hail the dawn of 

N ight : 

A /iawn slu* has both beautiful and bright, 
VVlieii tin* l^ast kindles with th(‘ full moon’s 
light ; 

Not like tlie rising sun’s impatient glow 
Dazzling the mountains, but an overflow 
Of solemn s])leiidour, in mutation slow. 

W'aiulerer by spiing with gradual pro- 
gress led, 

lAir sway ])rofonndly felt as widely spread; 
To king, to ])easant, to rough sailor, dear, 
And to the soldier’s trumpet- wearied ear; 
How welcome wouldst thou be to this green 
Af ale 3 1 

Fairer than Teuqie ! Yet, sweet Nightin- 
ffale ! 

From the warm breeze that bears thee on, 
alight 

At will, and stay thy migratory flight; 
Build, at thy t'hoice, or sing, by pool or 
fount. 
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“SOFl^ AS A CLOUD IS YON BLUE RIDGE 


Wbo shall complain, or call thee to account ? 
The wisest, happiest, of our kind are they 
That ever walk content with Nature’s 
way, 

God’s goodness — measuring bounty as it 
may; 

For whom the gravest tlujught of what 
they miss, 40 

Chastening the fulness of a present bliss. 

Is with that wdiolesome ofhcc satisfied, 
While unrepining sadness is allied 
In thankful bosoms to a modest pride. 


‘SOFT AS A CLOUD IS YON 
BLUE RIDGE” 

1834. 1835 

Soft as a cloud is yon blue Ridge — tliu 
Mere 

Seems firm as solid crystal, breathless, 
clear. 

And motionless; and, to the gazer’s eye. 
Deeper than ocean, in the immensity 
Of its vague inoimtains and unreal sky ! 
But, from the pro<*(\ss in tliat still retreat. 
Turn to minuter changes at our feet; 
Observe how dewy Twilight has with- 
drawn 

The crowd of daisies from the shaven lawn. 
And has restored to view its tciuh^r green, 
That, wdiile the sun rode higli, was lost 
beneath their dazzling slieen. 

— An emblem this of what the sober Hour 
Can do for minds disposed to feel its power ! 
Thus oft, when we in vain have wished 
away 

The petty pleasures of tEe garish day. 
Meek eve shuts up the wiiole usurphig 
host 

(Unbashful dwarfs cat5h glittering at his 
l>ost) 

And leaves the disencumbered spirit free 
To reassume a staid simplicity. 

’T is well — but what are lielps of time 
and place, 

When wisdom stands in need of nature’s 
grace; 

Why do good thoughts, invoked or not, 
descend. 

Like Angels from their bowers, our virtues 
to befriend; 

If yet To-morrow, unbelied, may say, 

I come to open out, for fresh display. 

The elastic vanities of yesterday ” ? 


“THE LEAVES THAT RUSTLED 
ON THIS OAK-CROWNED HILL” 

1834. 1835 

Composed by the side of Grasmere lake. The 
mountains that enclose the vale, especially to- 
wards Easdide, are most favourable to the re- 
verberation ot sound. There is a passage in the 
“ Excursion,” towards the close of tine fourth 
hook, where the voice of the raven in flight is 
traced through the modifications it undergoes, 
as I have often heard it in that vale and others 
of this district. 

I “ Often, at tlie hour 

When isHiie fertli the first pale stars, is hoard, 
W'lthiu the circuit of this fabric huge, 

One \oico — the solitary raven.” 

The loaves that rustled on this oak-crowned 
hill, 

And sky that danced among those leaves, 
are still; 

Rest sinootlis the way for sleep; in field and 
bower 

Soft shades and d(*ws have shed their 
blended power 

On drooping eyelid and the closing flower; 
Sound is theie none at w hich the faintest 
licart 

Might h*ap, the weakest nerve of supersti- 
(ion start; 

Save when the Owl(*t’s unexpected scream 
i I^ierccs the etliereal vault; and (’mid the 
j gleam 

I Of misulistantial imagery, the dream, 10 

j From the hushed vale’s realities, transferred 
{ To the still lak(‘) the imaginative Bird 
I Seems, ’mid inverted moiui tains, not un- 
1 heard. 

i Grave Creature! — whetlier, while the 
] moon shines bright 

! On thy wings opened wide for snioothe.st 

j ‘flight, 

i Thou art discovered in a rootless tower, 
j Rising from what may once have been a 
lady’s bower; 

! Or s])ied wheri* thou sitt’st moping in thy 
i mew 

At tlie dim c(‘ntr(‘ of a cliurchyard yew; 
Or, from a riftcul crag or ivy tod 
Deep in a forest, thy secure abode, 

Thou giv’st, for pastime’s sake, by shriek 
or shout, 

A puzzling notice of thy whereabout — 
May the night never come, nor day be seen, 
When I shall scorn thy voice or mock thy 
mien ! 
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In classic ages men perceived a soul 
Of sapience in thy aspect, headless Owl ! 
Thee Athens reverenced in the studious 
grove; 

And, near the golden sceptre gras]Xjd by J ove, , 
His Eagle’s favourite perch, while round 
him sate 30 ' 

The Gods revolving the decrees of Fate, 
Thon, too, wert present at Minerva’s side : - ' , 
Hark to that second larum ! — far and wid(‘ , 
The elements have heard, and rock and ; 
cave rejdied. i 

I 

THE LABOURER’S NOON-DAY j 
HYMN j 

1S34. 1835 ; 

Bishop Ken’s Morning and Evening Hymns ; 
are, as they deserve to be, familiarly known, j 
Many other hymns have also been written on j 
the same subject ; but, not being aware of any i 
being designed for noon-day, 1 was induced to I 
compose these verses. Often one has occasion 
to observe cottage ehildreui carrying, in their 
biuskets, dinner to their Fathers engaged with 
their daily laboui’s in the tields and w oods. How 
gratifying would it he to me could 1 be assured 
that any portion of these stanzas had been sung 
by such a domestic concert under such circum- 
stances. A friend of mine has told me tlial she 
introduced this Hymn into a village-school 
which she superintended, and the stanzas in j 
succession furnished lier with texts to comment * 
upon ill a way which without dilliculty was 
made intelligible to the children, and in which i 
they obviously took delight, and they were 
taught to sing it to the tune of the old lOOth , 
Psalm. 

Up to the throne of God is borne 
'riic voice of praise at early morn, 

And he accepts the punctual hymn 
Sung as tlie light of day grows dim : 

Nor will he turn his ear aside 
From holy otferings at noontide: 

Then here reposing let us raise 
A song of gratitude and praise. 

What though our burthen be not light. 

We need not toil from morn to night; 10 ' 
The respite of the mid-day- hour ' 

Is in the thankful Creature’s power. 

Blest are the moments, doubly blest, 

That, drawn from this one hour of rest, 


Are with a ready heart bestowed 
Upon the service of our God ! 

Each fi(dd is then a hallowed spot, 

An altar is in each man’s cot, 

A church in every grove that spreads 
Its living roof above our beads. 2i> 

Look up to Ileav(‘n ! the industrious Sun 
Already half his race hath run; 
lie cannot halt nor go astray, 

But our immortal Spirits may. 

Lord ! since his rising in the East, 

If we have faltered or transgressed, 

(iuide, from thy love’s abundant source, 
What y^et remains of this day’s course: 

Help with thy grace, through life’s short 
day, 

Our upw-ard and our downward way; 30 
And glorify for us tlie west, 

When we shall .sink to final rest. 


THE REDBREAST 

SUGGESTED IN A WESTMORELAND 
COTTAGE 

1834. 1835 

Written at Rydal Mount, All our cats 
having been banishofl the house, it wfis soon 
frequented by redbreasts. Two or three of 
them, when the window w.as open, would come 
in, particularly when Mrs. Wordsworth was 
breakfasting alone, and hop about the table 
Iiieking up the cninihs. My sister being then 
confined to her room by sickness, as, dear 
creature, she still is, had one that, without be- 
ing caged, took up its abode with her, and at 
night used to perch upon a nail from which a 
picture had linnur. It used to sing and fan her 
face with its wings in a manner that was very 
touching. 

Driven in by’- Atifumn’s sharpening air 
hYom half -strip ptMl woods and pastures bare. 
Brisk Kobin seeks a kindlier home: 

Not like a beggar is he eome, 

But enters as a looked-for gue.st, 

Confiding in his ruddy breast, 

As if it were a nat ural shield 
Charged w'ith a blazon on the field, 

Due to that good and pious deed 
Of wdiicli WT in the Ballad read. 10 
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But pensive fancies putting by, 

And wild-wood sorrows, speedily 
He plays the expert ventriloquist; 

And, caught by glimpses now — now missed. 
Puzzles the listener with a doubt 
If the soft voice he throws about 
Comes from within doors or without ! 

Was ever such a sw'eet confusion, 

Sustained by delicate illusion? 

He 's at your elbow — to your feeling 20 
The notes are from the floor or ceiling; 

And there ’s a riddle to be guessed, 

'Till you have marked his hea\ iiig chest, 
And busy throat w'hose sink and swell, 
Betray the Elf that loves to dwell 
In Robin’s bosom, as a chosen cell. 
Heart-pleased we smile ujioii the Bird 
If seen, and w'lth like pleasure stirred 
Commend him, when he ’s only heard. 

But small and fugitive our gain 
Comj^ared with hers who long hath lain, 
With langtud lind)S and patient head 
Reposing on a lone sick-bed ; 

Where now, she daily hears a strain 
That cheats her of too busy cares, 

Eases her pain, and heli)s iicr prayers. 

And w'ho but this dear Bird beguiled 
The fever of that j)alt‘-faced Child; 

Now cooling, with his passing wing. 

Her forehead, like a breeze (jf Spring: 4c 
Recalling now, wdth de.scant soft 
Shed round her pillow from aloft. 

Sweet thoughts of angels hoviU'ing nigh, 
And the invisible svm])athy 
Of “Matthew, INlark, and Luke, and John, 
Blessing the bed she. lies u])()n ” ? 

And sometimes, just as llstiuiiiig (*nds 
In slumber, wdtli the eadeiice blends 
A dream of that low'-vvarbli'd hvmn 
Which old folk, fondly plcasc<l to trim <;■> 
Lamps of faith, now burning dim. 

Say that the Cherubs, carved in ston<*, 
When clouds gave w^ay at derul of night 
And the ancient church was filled with 
light, 

Used to sing in heavenly tone, 

Above and round the sa<‘red places 
They guard, with winged bjiby-faces. 

Thrice happy Creature ! in all lauds 
Nurtured by hospitable bands: 

Free entrance to tins cot has he, r.o 

Entrance and exit both yet free; 

And, when the keen unruffled weather 
That thus brings man and bird together, 
Shall with its pleasantness be past, 


And casement closed and door made fast, 
To keep at bay the howling blast, 

He needs not ft^ar the season’s rage, 

For the whole house is Robin’s cage, 

I Whether the bird Hit here or there, 

O’er table Ult^ or perch on chair, 7c 

I Though some may frowui and make a stir, 

! To scare him as a tresjiasser, 

I And he l)clik(‘ will flinch or start, 

. Crood friends lie has to take his part; 

' One chiefly, who with voice and look 
' Pleads for him from the chimney-nook, 
j Where sits tlic Dame, and wears away 
I Her long and vacant holiday; 

1 With Images about her heart, 

‘ Reflected from th(‘ years gone by, So 

i On biiman nature’s second infancy. 


I 

j SUCJGKSTKI) r>V A PORTRAIT FROM THK 
OF F. STONE 

1834. 1835 

, This Portrait has hung for many years in our 
; principal sitting-room, and represents J. Q. as 
she Has when a girl. The picture, though it is 
, somewhat thinly painted, has mueh merit in 
tom* and general effect it is ehiefly valuable, 
however, from the s(*ntimt*iit that pervades it 
'^riie Aneedote of the saying of tlio Monk in 
sight of I’itian’s ])ietiire was told in this house 
Mr. Wilkie, and w'as, 1 believe, first com- 
municated to the piibli<* in this poem, the for- 
mer ]>ortion of whicli I was composing at the 
time, Soiithev heard the story from Miss 
llntehinson, ainl transferred itt<)the‘' Doi'tor”; 

1 hul, it is not eas\ to explain how my frie,nd Mr 
Rogers, in a not(' anhseqmuitly added to his 
Italy,” was led to speak of thi‘ same rt'inark- 
al)l(‘ words liaving many years before been 
spoken in his hearing bj a monk or priest in 
front of a picture of tie; Last Supper, placed 
over ;i Uefectory-tahle in a convent at Padua. 

I Bfxjitilki) info forgetfulness of care 
i Due to the day’s unfinished task; of pen 
' Or book j'cgardlcss, and of iliai fair scene 
j in Natur(‘'s prodigality displayed 
I Before my window, oftentimes and long 
I I gaze upon a Portrait whose mild gleam 
Of bi'anty never ceases to enrich 
The common light; whose stillness charms 
i tlu‘ air, 

j Or seems to charm it, into like repose; q 
I Whose silence, for the pleasure of the car, 
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Surpasses sweetest music. There she sits 
With emblematic purity attired 
111 a white vest, white as h ^r marble neck 
Is, and the pillar of the throat would be 
But for the shadow by the drooping chin 
Cast hito tliat recess — the tender shade, 
Tlie shade and light, both there and every- 
where, 

And throiigli the very atmosiiliere she 
breathes, 

Broiul, clear, and toned harnioniously, w’ith 
skill 

That might from nature have been learnt 
in the liour 20 

When the lone shepherd sees the morning 
spn*ad 

Upon the mountains. Look at her, whoe’er 
Thou be that, kindling with a ]»oet’s stud, 
Hast loved the painter’s true Promethean 
craft 

Intensely — from Imagiiiation take 
The treasure, — what mine eyes behold, 
.see tliou, 

ICven though the Atlantic ocean roll be- 
tween. 

A silver line, that I'uns from brow to 
crown 

And in the middle ])arts the braided hair, 
flust serves to .show how delicate a soil 
The golden harvest grows in; and those 
eye.s 

Soft and capaciou.s as a cloudh'ss .sky 
Whose azure depth tlndr <*olour emulates, 
Must needs be conversant with upward 
looks. 

Prayer’s voictdess service; but now, seeking 
nought 

And shunning nought, their own pecmliar 
life 

Of motion they renounce, and with the head 
Partake its inclination towards earth 
In humble grace, and (piiet pensivcin‘ss 
Caught at the ]>oint where it stoj>s short of 
sadness, f 40 

OflFspring of soul-bewitching Art, make 
me 

'Fhy confidant ! .say, wlumce dei*ivi‘d that air 
Of calm abstraction ? Can the ruling 
thought 

Be with some lover far away, or one 
Crossed by misfortune, or of doubted faith ? 
Inapt eonjecture ! Childhood here, a moon 
Cre.scent in simple loveliness serene, 

Has but approached the gates of woman- 
hood. 
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Not entered them; her heart is yet un- 
pierced 

By the blind Archer-god; her fancy free; 50 
The fount of feeling if unsought elsewhere, 
Will not be found. 

Her right hand, as it lies 
Acro.s.s the slendei- wrist of the left arm 
Upon her lap reposing, holds — hut mark 
How slackly, for the absent mind permits 
No firmer grasp — a little wild -flower, 

' joined 

j As in a posy, with a few })ale cars 
Of yellowing corn, the same that overtopped 
And in their common birthplace sheltered 
it 

’Till llicy were plucked together; a blue 
i lower 60 

C’alled by the tiudfty husbandman a weed; 
But Ceres, in her garland, might have worn 
That ormnneiit, uiiblamed. The floweret, 
held 

In .scar(*ely conscious fingers, was, she 
knows, 

(Her Father told her so) in youth’s gay 
dawn 

Her Motlier’s favourite; and the orphan 

(iil’l, 

In her own dawn — a dawn less gay and 
bright. 

Loves it, wliile there in .solitary peace 
She sit.s, for that departed Mother’s sake. 
— Not from a source les.s .sacred is derived 
(Surely I do not err) that pensive air 71 
Of calm abstraction tlirougli the face dif- 
fused 

And the whole person. 

Words have something told 
More than the ]H*iu il can, and verily 
IVlore than is needed, but the precious Art 
Forgives their interference — Art divine, 
'riiat both ert*ates and fixes, in despite 
Of Death and Time, the marvels it hath 
wrought. 

Straiig(‘ contrasts have we in this world 
of ours ! 

That ])o.sture, and the lo()k of filial love 80 
Thiukmg of ])ast and gone, with what is 
left 

Dearly united, might be swept away 
From this fair Portrait's tleshly Archetype, 
Even by an innocent- faticy’s slightest freak 
Banishe<l, nor ever, haply, be restored 
To their lost place, or meet in harmony 
So exquisite; but Acre do they abide, 
Enshrhied for ages. Is not then the Art 
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Godlike, a humble branch of the divine, 

In visible quest of iniinortality, 90 

Stretched forth with trembling hope ? — In 
every realm, 

From high Gibraltar to Siberian plains. 
Thousands, in each variety of tongue 
That Europe knows, would echo this aj>- 
peal; 

One above all, a Monk who waits on God 
In the magiiifie Convent built of yore 
To sanctify the Escurial j>}Lla<;e. He — 
Guiding, from cell to cell and room to 
room, 

A British Painter (eminent for truth 
In character, and depth of feeling, shown 
By labours that have touched the hearts of 
kings, 101 

And are endeared to simple cottagers — 
Caine, in that service, to a glorious work, 
Our Ijord’s Last Supper, beautiful as when 
first 

The appropriate Picture, fresh from Titian’s 
hand, 

Graced the Refectory; and there, while 
both 

Stood with eyes fixed upon that master- 
piece, 

The hoary Father in the Stranger’s ear 
Breathed out tliese words: — “ Here daily 
do w-e sit, 

Thanks given to God for daily bread, and 
here no 

Pondering the mischiefs of these restless 
times. 

And thinking of my Brctliren, dead, dis- 
persed. 

Op changed and changing, I not seldom 
gaze 

Upon this solemn Company unmoved 
By shock of circumstanct', or lapse of 
years, 

Until I cannot but believe that they — 
They are in truth the Substance, we tlui 
Shadows.” 

So spake the mild Jeronymite, his griefs 
Melting away within him like a dream 
Ere he had ceased to gaze, perhaps to 
speak; 120 

And I, grown old, but in a happier land, 
Domestic Portrait ! have to verse consigned 
In thy calm presence those heart-moving 
words: 

Words that can soothe, more than they 
agitate; 

Whose spirit, like the angel that went down 


Into Bethesda’s pool, with healing virtue 
Informs the fountain in the hiunan breast 
Which by the visitation was disturbed. 

— But why this stealing tear ? Companion 
mute, 

On thee I look, not sorrowing; fare thee 
well, 130 

My Song’s Inspirer, once again farewell ! 

THE FOREGOING SUBJECT 
RESUMED 

1834. 183s 

Among a grave fraternity of Monks, 

For One, but surely not for One alone, 
'rrimnphs, in that great work, tlie Painter’s 
skill, 

Humbling the body, to exalt the soul; 

Yet re}U*cscnting, amid wreck and wrong 
And dissolution and decay, the warm 
I And breathing life of flesh, as if already 
Clothed with impassive majesty, and graced 
With no mean earnest of a heritage 
Assigned tt) it in future worlds. Thou, 
too, 10 

With thy memorial flower, meek Portrait- 
ure ! 

From wliose serene companionship I jiassed 
Pursued by thouglits that hamit me still; 
thou also — 

Though but a simple object, into light 
Called forth by those affections that en- 
dear 

The private hearth; though keeping thy 
sole seat 

111 singleii(*ss, and little tried by time, 
Creation, as it were, of yesterday — 

With a congenial funetioii art endued 
For each and all of us, together joined 
In course of nature under a low roof 
By charities and duties that proceed 
Out of the bosom of a wiser vow. 

To a Iflte salutary sense of awe 
Or sacred wondm*, growing with the power 
Of meditation that attempts to weigh, 

In faithful scales, things and their oppo- 
sites, 

Can thy enduring cjuict gently raise 
A household small and sensitive, — whose 
love, 

Dependent as in part its blessings are 30 
Upon frail ties dissolving or dissolved 
On earth, will be revived, we trust, in 
heaven. 
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TO A CHILD 

WRITTEN IN HER ALBUM 

1834. 183s 

This quatrain was extempore on observing 
this iniiige, as I had often done, on the lawn of 
Rydal Mount, It was fii^st written down in the 
Aibiiin of iny God-dangliter, Kotha Quillinan, 

Small service is true service while it lasts: 
Of humblest Friends, bright Creature ! 
scorn not one: 

The Daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 
Protects the lingering dew-drop from the 
Sun. 

LINES 

WRITTEN IN THE ALBUM OF THE COUN- 
TESS OF LONSDALE. NOV. 5, 1 834 

1834. 183 s 

This is a faithful picture of that amiable 
liady, as she then was. The vouthfulness of 
figure and demeanour and habits, which she 
retained in almost unprecedented dc'i'rec, de- 
part.ed a very few years after, and she died 
without violent disease bv gradual decay before 
she reached the period of old age. 

Lady ! a l*en (perhaps with thy regard, 
Among tlie Favoured, favourcjd not the 
least) 

Left, ’mid the Records of this Book in- 
scribed, 

Delibenitc traces, registers t>f thought 
And feeling, suited to the place and time 
That gave them birth: “-months j)assed, 
and still this hand, 

That had not been too timid to imprint 
Words whicli the vii’tues of thy Lord in- 
spired, 

Was yet not hold enough to write of Thee, 
And why that scrupulous reserve ? In 
sooth 10 

The blameless cause lay in the Theme itself. 
FlowerwS are there many that delight to 
strive 

With the sharp wind, and seem to court 
the shower, 

Yet are by nature careless of the sun 
Whether he shine on them or not; and 
some, 

Where’er he moves along the unclouded sky, 
Turn a broad front full on his flattering 
beams: 


Othi^rs do rather from their notice shrink, 
Loving the dewy shade, — a humble hand, 
Modest and sweet, a progeny of earth. 
Congenial with thy mind and character, 
High-born Augusta ! 

Witness, Towers and Groves ! 
And Thou, wild Stream, tliat giv’st the 
honoured name 

Of Lowther to this ancient Line, bear wit- 
ness 

From thy most secret haimts; and ye 
Parterres, 

Which She is pleased and proud to call her 
own, 

Witness how oft upon my noble Friend 
Mute offerings, tribute from an inward 
sense 

Of admiration and res[>ectful love, 

Have waited — till the affections could no 
more 30 

Endure that silence, and broke out in song, 
Snatches of music tak(*n up and dropt 
I.»ike those stdf-solacing, those under, notes 
Trilled by the redbreast, when autumnal 
leaves 

Are thin n])on the ]>ough. Mine, only mine, 
The pleasure was, and no one heard the 
})raise, 

Checked, in the moment of its issue, 
cheeked 

And reprehended, by a fancied blush 
From the pure <pialities that called it forth, 
llius Virtue lives deliarred from Virtue’s 
meed ; 40 

Thus, Lady, is retiredness a veil 
I'hat, whil(‘ it only spreads a softening 
charm 

O’er features looked at by discerning eyes, 
Hides half llieii’ beauty from the common 
gaze; 

And thus, even on the exposed and breezy 
hill 

Of lofty station, female goodness walks. 
When side by side with lunar gentleness. 

As in a cloister. Yet the grateful Poor 
(Such the immunities of low estate, 

Plain Nature’s enviable privilege, 50 

Her sacred rocom pence for many wants) 
0 |)en their hearts before Thee, pouring out 
All that they tliink and feel, with tears of 

And benedictions not imheard in heaven: 
And friend in the ear of friend, where 
speech is free 

To follow truth, is eloquent as they. 



TO THE MOON 


Then let the Book receive in these prompt 
lines 

A just memorial ; and thine eyes consent 
To read that they, who mark thy com*se, 
behold 

A life declining with the golden light 6o 
Of summer, in the season of sere leaves; 
See cheerfiduess midamped by stealing 
Time ; 

See studied kindness flow with easy stream, 
Illustrated with inborn courtesy; 

And an habitual disregard of self 
Balanced by vigilance for otliers* weal. 

And shall the Verse not tell of lighter 
gifts 

With these ennobling attributes conjoined 
And blended, in peculiar harmony, 

By Youth’s surviving spirit ? What agile 
grace ! 70 

A nyinph-like liberty, in nymph-like form. 
Beheld with wonder ; whether floor or 
path 

Thou tread; or swe(‘p borne on the 
managed steed — 

Fleet as the shadows, ove‘r down or held, 
Driven by strong -svinds at play among the 
clouds. 

Yet one word more — one farewell word 
— a wi.sh 

Which came, but it has passed into a 
prayer — 

That, as t% sun in brightness is declining. 
So — at an hour yet distant for their sakes 
Whose tender love, here 1‘altering on the 
way 80 

Of a diviner love, will be forgiven — 

So may it set in j>eace, to rise again 
For everlasting glory won by faith. 

TO THE MOON 

COMPOSED liY THE SEASIDE, — ON THE 
COAST OF CUMHERLAND 

1835. 1836 

Wanderer ! that stoop’st so low, and 
com’st so near 

To human life’s unsettled atmosphere; 

Who lov’st with Night and Silence to par- 
take, 

So might it seem, the cares of them that 
wake; 

And, through the (mttage-lattice softly 
peeping, 


I Dost shield from harm the humblest of the 
j sleeping; 

I What pleasure once encompassed those 
I sweet names 

I Which yet in thy behalf the Poet claims, 
i All idolizing dreamer as of yore ! — 

I 1 slight tlu'in all; and, on this sea-beat shore 
i Sole-sitting, only can to thoughts attend n 
I 'Fhat bid me liail thee as the Sailor’s 
‘ Friend; 

i So call thcc for heaven’s grace through thee 
' made known 

j By confldeiuMi sii})plied and mercy shown, 
j Wht*n not a tw inkling star or beacon’s light 
I Abates the jicrils of a stormy night; 

I And fur less obvious beneiits, that find 
' Their way, witli thy pure help, to heart 

■ and mind; 

Both for the adventurer starting in lifti’s 
prime; 

' And veteran ranging round from clime to 
clime, 20 

Long-baffled hojie’s slow fever in his veins, 
And wounds and weakness oft his labour’s 
st)le remains. 

: The aspiring Mountains and the winding 

Stri'ams, 

I Empress of Night ! ar(* gladdened by thy 
beams; 

I A look of fhm<‘ the wilderness pervjuies, 

I And penetrates the forest’s inmost shades; 
Thou, che(| liering i»eaceably the minster’s 
gloom, 

(ruid’st the pale Mourner to the lost one’s 
tomb; 

I Canst reach the Prisoner — to his grated 

I cell 

j Welcome, thougli silent and intangible ! — 
And lives tluTc one, of all that come and go 
> On the great waters toiling to and fro, 

I One, who lias watched thee at some quiet 
I hour 

I Enthroned aloft in undisputed power, 

I Or crossed by vapoury streaks and clouds 
j that inovi' 

; Catcliing the lustre they in part reprove — 

; Nor sometimes felt a fitness in thy sway 
j To call u]) thoughts that shim the glare of 

j 

And make the serious happier than the gay ? 
Yes, lovedy Moon ! if thou so mildly 
bright 40 

Dost rouse, yet surely in thy own despite, 
To fieiHicr mood the phrenzy-strickon brain, 
Let me a compensating faith maintain; 
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TO THE MOON 


That there ’s a sensitive, a tender, part I 
Which thou canst toucli in every human 
heart, ! 

For healing and composure. — But, as least 1 
And mightiest billows ever have confessed 
Thy domination; as the whole vast Sea 
Feels through her lowest depths thy 
sovereignty ; 

8 o shines that countenance with espe<‘ia! 

grace ! 

On them who urge the keel her plains to ; 

trace I 

Furrowing its way jig lit onwai-d. Tlie most ! 
rude, 

Cut off from home and country, may have j 
stood ~ j 

Even till long gazing hath bedimincil his eye, i 
Or the mute rapture eud(;d in a sigh — ! 

Touched by accordanc(‘ of thy phudd cheer, | 
With some internal lights to inemorv dear, ; 
Or fancies stealing foi-th to soothe the lu-cast l 
Tii’cd with its daily share of earth’s unrest, ~ 
Gentle awakenings, visitations inec‘k; t,o 
A kindly iuHueuco whereof few will speak, ' 
Though it can wet with tears the liardiest 
cheek. 

And wdien thy beauty in the shadowy 
cave 

Is hidden, buried in its monthly grave; 

Then, while tlie Sailor, ’mid an open sea | 

Swept hy a favouring wind that leaves 
thought free, ' 

Paces the deck — no star perhaps in sight, 
And nothing save the moving ship’s own 

light I 

To cheer the long dark hours of vacant 
night — (K, 

Oft with his musiiigsdoes thy image blend, ! 
In his mind’s eye thy ercseeiit horns ascend, 
And thou art still, O Moon, that Saiujr’s j 
Friend ! 

j 

TO THE MOON 

RYDAL 

1 ^ 35 * 

Queen of the stars ! — so gentle, so benign, 
That ancient Fable did to thee assign, 

When darkness creeping o’er thy silver brow 
Wanied thee these upper regions to forego, i 
Alternate empire in the shades below — 

A Bard, who, lately near the wide-sjiread sea 
Traversed by gleaming ships, looked up 
to thee 


With grateful thoughts, doth now thy ris- 
ing hail 

From the close confines of a shadowy vale. 
Glory of night, conspicuous yet serene, lu 
Nor less attractive when by glimpses seen 
d’hrougli cloudy umbrage, well might that 
fair face, 

And all tliuse attributes of modest grace, 
In day s when b'aiicy wrought unchecked by 
fear, 

Down to the gi*ecii earth fetch thee from 
illy sjdiere, 

To sit in leafy woods by fountains clear ! 

O still beloved (fur thine, meek Power, 
ar(‘ eliarnis 

'Fhat fascinate the very Babe in arms. 
While ]je, ui>llfte(l towards thee, laughs 
outright,' 

Spreading his little palms in his glad 
Mother’s sight) 20 

() still beloved, once worshipped! Time, 
that frowns 

In his di'striictive flight on earthly crowns. 
Spares thy mild sjdemlour; still those far- 
shot beams 

'rreiiibJc oil dancing waves and rippling 
str(*ams 

With stainless touch, as chaste as when thy 
praise 

Was sung by Virgin-choirs in festal lays; 
And through dark trials still dost thou 
explore 

Thy w'ay for increase punctual as of yore, 
When teeming Matrons — yielding to rude 
faith 

In mysteries of birth and life and death 30 
And painful struggle and deliverance — 
prayed 

Of thee to visit them with lenient aid. 
What though the rites be swept away% the 
fanes 

Extinct that echoed to the votive strains; 
Yet thy mild aspect does not, cannot, cease 
!..ove to promote and purity and peace; 

And Fancy, unreproved, even yet may trace 
Faint types of suffering in thy beamless 
face. 

Then, silent Monitress ! let us — not blind 
To worlds uuthought of till the searching 
mind 40 

Of Science laid them open to mankind — 
Told, also, how the voiceless heavens de- 
clare 

God’s glory ; and acknowledging thy share 
In that blest cliarge ; let us — without offence 
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To aught of highest, holiest influence — 
Receive whatever good ^t is given thee to 
dispense. 

May sage and simple, catching with one eye 
The moral intimations of the sky, 

Learn from thy course, where’er their own 
be taken, 

“To look on tempests, and be never 
shaken;” 50 

To keep with faithful step the appointed 

Eclipsing or ecli})sed, by night or clay, | 

And from examjile of thy monthly range 
Gently to brook dcclme and fatal change; , 
Meek, patient, stedfast, and with loftiei* ; 

scope, ' 

Than thy revival yields, for gladsome hope! 

I 

WRITTEN AFTER THE DEATH 
OF CHARLES LAMB 

1835. 1836 

Light will be thrown upon the tragic circum- 
stance alluded to in this poem when, after the 
death of Charles Laml>’s Sister, his biographer, 
Mr. Sergeant Talfoard, shall be at liberty to 
relate particulars which could not, at the time 
his Memoir was written, be given to the public. 
Mary Lamb was ten years older than her 
brother, and hits survived him as long a time. 
Were I to give way to 1113^ own feelings, I 
should dwell not only on her genius and intel- 
lectual powers, but upon the delicacy and re- 
finement of manner whioli she maintained in- 
violable under most trying circumstances. She 
was loved and honoured by all lier brother’s 
friends; and otliers, some of them stnirige 
characters, whom his jdiilanthropic peculiaritms 
induced him to coimttuianee. "^I’lie death of (1 
Lamb himself was doiibth'ss hastened by his 
sorrow for that of Coleridge, to wliom he liad 
been attached from the time of their being 
school-fellows at Christ’s Hospital. Lamb wtis 
a good Latin scliolar, and probably would have 
gone to college upon one of the school founda- 
tions but for the impediment in his speech. 
Had such been his h>t, he would most likely 
have been presorvc'd from the indulgences of 
social humours and fancies whicli were often 
injurious to himself, and causes of severe re- 
gret to his friends, without really benefiting 
the object of his misapplied kindness. 

To a good Man of most dear memory 
This Stone is sacred. Here he lies apart 
From the great city where he first drew 
breath, 


Was reared and taught; and humbly earned 
Ills bread. 

To the strict labours of the merchtint’s desk 
By duty chained. Not seldom did those 
tasks 

Tease, and the thought of time so spent 
depress, 

His spirit, but the recompence was high; 
Firm Independence, Bounty’s rightful sire; 
Alfections, warm as sunshine, free as air; 
And when the precious hours of leisure 
came, 

Kiiowdedge and wisdom, gained from con- 
verse sweet 

With books, or wdiile he ranged the crowded 
streets 

With a keen eye, and overflowing heart: 

So genius triimiplied over seeming wrong, 
And poureil out truth in works by^ thought- 
ful love 

Inspired — works jioteiit over smiles and 
t(*ars. 

And as round inoimtain-tops the lightning 
' plays, 

j I’hus innocently sported, breaking forth 
’ As from a cloud of some grave sympathy, 20 
j Humour and wild instineiive wit, and all 
I The vivid flashes of his spoken words. 

From the most gentle creature nursed in 
lields 

ILid been derived the name he bore — a 
name, 

Wherevei* (’Iiristian altars have beciii raised. 
Hallowed to meekness and to innocence; 
And if in him meekness at tiinijs gave way, 
Provoked out of herself by troubles strange. 
Many and strang(‘, that hung about his life; 
Still, at the centre of liis being, lodged 30 
A soul by resignation sanctifled: 

And if too often, stdf-reproached, he felt 
That innocence b«dt)ngs nut to our kind, 

A power that never ceased to tabide in 
him, 

Charity, ’mid the multitude of sins 
That she can cover, left not his exposed 
T<i an unforgiving Judgment from just 
Heaven. 

Oh, he was good, if e’er a good Man lived ! 

From a reflecting mind and sorrowing heart 
Those simple lines flowed with an earnest 
wish, 40 

Though but a doubting hope, that they 
might serve 

Fitly to guard the precious dust of him 
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Whose virtues called them forth. That 
aim is missed; 

For much that truth most urgently required 
Had from a faltering pen been asked in 
vain: 

Yet, haply, on the printed page received. 
The imperfect record, there, may stand im- 
blamed 

As long as verse of mine shall breathe the 
air 

Of memory, or see the liglit of love. 

Thou wert a scornor of tlie fields, my 
Friend, 50 

But more in show than truth; and from the 
fields, 

And from tlie mountains, to tliy rural grave 
Transported, my sootlied sjnrit hovers o’er 
Its green untrodden turf, and blowing 
flowers; 

And taking up a voice shall speak (th(»’ still 
Awed by the theme’s peculiar sanctity 
Which words less free presumed not even 
to touch) 

Of that fraternal love, wdiose heaven-lit 
latiip 

From infancy, through manhood, to the last 
Of threescore years, and to tliy latest hour, 
Burnt on with ever-strengthening light, 
enshrined 
Within thy bosom. 

“ Wonderful ” Iiath been 
The love established between man anti man, 
“ Passing the love of women; ” and between 
Man anil his help-mate in fast wedlock 
joined 

Tlirough God, is raised a spirit and soul of 
love 

Without whose blissful influence Paradise 
Had been no Paradise; and earth were now 
A wastt' where creatures bearing human 
form, 

Direst of savage beasts, would roam in f<*ar, 
Joyless and comfortless. Oiu* days glide 
on; 71 

And let him grieve who cannot choose but 
grieve 

That he hath been an Elm without his Vine, 
And her bright dower of clustering char- 
ities, 

That, round liLs trur^k and branches, might 
have clung 

Enriching and adorning. Unto thee, 

Not so enriched, not so adorned, to thee 
Was given (say rather, thou of later birth 
Wert given to her) a Sister — ’t is a word 


Timidly uttered, for she lives , the meek, So 
The self-restraining, and the cver-kind; 

In whom thy reason and intelligent heart 
Found — for all interests, hopes, and tender 
cares, 

All softening, humanising, hallowing 
))Owcrs, 

Whether withheld, or for her sake mi- 
songlit — 

More than sufliciciit recompence ! 

Her love 

(What weakness prompts the voice to tell 
it here ?) 

Was as the love of mothers; and when 
years, 

Lifting the boy to man’s estate, had (*alled 
Tlie long-protected to assimui the part 90 
Of a protector, the first filial tie 
Was nndissolved; and, in or out of sight, 
Uemain(‘d iinperishably interwoven 
With lift‘ ithi'lf. Thus, ’mid a shifting 
world, 

Did they together testify of time 
And season’s diflereiu'e — a double tree 
With two collateral stems sprung from one 
root ; 

Such were tlu^y — sueh thro’ life they might 
have been 

In union, in partition tmly such; 

Otherwise wrought the will of the Most 
Illgli; 

¥(■(., till'd’ all Yisitations and all trials, 

Still they were faithful; like two vessels 
launched 

From the saim* beach one ocean to explore 
With mutual ludp, and sailing — to their 
l(‘ague 

True, as inexorable winds, or bars 
Floating or fixed of polar ice, allow. 

But turn we rather, let my spirit turn 
With thine, O silent and invisible Friend ! 
To those <lt‘ar iiitcT\als, nor rare nor brief, 
When rt'iinited, and by choice withdrawn 
From misei‘llanoous converse, ye were 
taught 1 1 1 

That the reinembranee of foregone distress, 
And the worse fear of future ill (wliieli oft 
Doth hang around it., as a sickly child 
Upon its mother) niav be both alike 
Disarmed of power to unsettle present good 
So prized, and things inward and outward 
held 

In such an even balance, that the heart 
Acknowledges God’s grace, his mercy feels, 
And ill its depth of gratitude is still . 1.20 
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O gift divine of quiet seqtiestration ! 

The heriiiit, exercised in prayer and praise, 
And feeding daily on tlie hope of heaven, 
la happy in liis vow, and fondly cleaves 
To life-long singleness; hut happier far 
Was to your souls, and, to the thoughts of 
othc‘rs, 

A thousand times more beautiful appealed, 
Yoiu’ dual loneliness. The sacred tie 
Is broken; yet why grieve? for Time but 
holds 

His moiety in trust, till Joy shall lead mo 
T o the blest world where partmg is un- 
known. 

EXTEMPORE EFFUSION UPON 
THE DEATH OF JAMES HOGG 

1835. 1836 

These versos were written extempore, iiniifu'- 
diately after reading a notice of the Et trick 
Shepherd's <leath in the Newcastle ])aper, to the 
Editor of which I sent a copy for publication 
The persons lamented in these verses were all 
either of inv friends or acquaintance. In 
Lockhart's Life of Sir Walttr Saitt an account 
is given of my limt meeting with him in ISO.*). 
How the Ettrick Shepherd and I became known 
to each other has already been mentioned in 
these notes. He was undoubtedly a man of 
original genius, hut of coarse maiimu’s and low 
and offensive opinions ()f Coleridge and 
Lamh I need not speak here, ('ral)be I have 
met in London at Mr. Rogers's, hut more fre- 
quently and favoiirahly at Mr. lloare's upon 
Hampstead Heath. Every spring he used to 
pay that family a visit of .some length, and was 
upon terms of intimate friendship with Mrs. 
Hoare, and still more with her daughter-in- 
law, who has a large collection of his letters 
addressed to herself. After the Poet's decease, 
application was made to her to give up these 
letters to his biographer, that they, or at least 
part of them, might be given to the public. 
8he hesitated to comply, and asked my opinion 
on the subject. “ By no means,’' was my an- 
swer, grounded not upon any objection there 
iniglit be to publishing a selection from the.so 
letters, but from an aversion 1 liave alwfiy.sfelt 
to meet idle enriosity by calling back the re- 
cently departed to become the object of trivial 
and familiar gossip. Crabbe obviously for the 
most part preferred the company of women to 
that of men, for this among other reasons, that 
he did not like to be put upon the stretch in 
general conversation: accordingly in miscel- 


laneous society his talk was so much below 
what tnight have been expected from a maii so 
de.servedly celebrated, that to me it seemed 
trilling. It must upon other occfisions have 
been of a different character, as I found in our 
rambles togetlier on Hampstead Heath, and 
not so much from a readiness to communicate 
his know ledge of life and manners as of natural 
history in all its branches. His mind was in- 
quisitive, and he seems to have taken refuge 
from the rememhraiua' of the distresses he had 
gone through, in these studies and the employ- 
ments to which they led. Moreover, such 
contemplations might tend profitably to coun- 
terbalance the painful truths which he had 
collecte<l fnun his intercourse with mankind, 
i Had 1 been more intimate with him, I should 
j Imvc ventured to touch upon his office as a min- 
; ister of the Gospel, and Imw far his heart and 
j soul were in it so as to make him a zealous and 
dilig<*at. lahourtu* : iii poetry, though lie wrote 
much, as we all know, lie assuredlv was not so. 
1 happened once to 'speak of pains as necessary 
to produce merit of a certain kind which t 
highly 'salued; his observation was — ** It is 
not worth while.’’ You are quite light, thuuglit 
I, if the labour encroaches upon the time due 
to teacli truth as a steward of the mysteries of 
(lod : if there be cause to fear that, write less : 
but, if poetry is to be produced at all, make 
wbat you do jiroduce as good as j on can. Mr. 
Rogers onc’e told me that he expressed his re- 
gret to Orahhe that he wrote in his later works 
so much less correctly than in his cut Her. 
“ Yes,” replied he. ” but then I had a reputa- 
tion to make , now I can afford to relax.” 
Wliether it was from a modest estimate of his 
ow 11 qiialitications, or from causes le.s.s credit- 
able, Ids motives for w ritiiig verse and his hopes 
and aims were not so high as is to he desired. 
After being silent for more than twenty years, 
he again applied himself to poetry, upon the 
spur of applause he received from the periodi- 
cal publications of the day, as he himself tells 
us in one of his prefac;es. Is it not to be 
lamente{l that a man who was so conversant 
with permanent truth, and whose writings are 
so valuable an acquisition to our country’s 
literature, should have required an impulse from 
such a quarter? — Mrs. llemaim was unfor- 
tunate as a poetess in being obliged by cir- 
cumstances to write for money, and that so 
frequently and so much, that she was compelled 
to look out for subjects wherever she could 
find them, and to write as expeditiously as 
possible. As a woman, she w as to a consider- 
able degree a spoilt, child of the world. Sh' 
had been early in life distinguished for talent, 
and poems of hers were published while she 
wiis a girl. She had also been handsome in 
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her youth, but her education had been most 
unfortunate. She was totally ignorant of 
housewifery, and could as easily have managed 
the spear of Minerva as her needle. It was 
from observing these deficiencies, that, one 
day while she was under my roof, I purposely 
diroc-ted her at<,ention to household economy, 
and told her I liad purchased Scales, whicJi I 
intended to present to a joung lad> as a wed- 
ding present; pointed out their utility (for her 
especial benefit), and said that no m/aiaye, ought 
to be withotiti them. Mrs. llemaiis, not in the J 
legist suspecting my drift, reported this saying, ' 
in a letter to a friend at the time, as a proof of j 
my sinjplicity. Being disposed to inak(‘ large j 
allowanees for the faults of her education and i 
the circumstances in which slie ^v^ls placed, I > 
felt most kindly disposed tt)A\ar*ds her, and ; 
took her part upon all occasions, and I was not i 
a little affected by learning that, aftt‘r she i 
withdrew to Ireland, a long and severe sick- I 
ness ra-ised her spirit as it dej)r(‘Ssod her body. 
This I heard from her most int.imato friends, 
and there is striking evidence of it in :i poem 
written and published not long before her 
death. These notices of Mi*s. llemans would 
be very unsatisfactory to her intimate friends, 
as indeed they are to myself, not so much for 
what is said, but what for brevity V sake is left 
unsaid. Let it suffice to add, there was much 
sympathy between us, and, if opportunity bad 
been allowed me to s<>e more of licr, J should 
have loved and value<l her accordingly ; as it 
is, I remember her with true aifectiou for ht‘r 
amiable cpuilities, and, above all, for her dedi- 
cate and irreproachable conduct during her 
long separation from an unfeeling husband, 
whom she had been led to marry from the ro- 
mantic notions of inexperienced youth. Upon 
this husband 1 never heard her cjist the least I 
reproach, nor did I ever hear her even name 
him, though she did not wdiolly forbear to 
touch upon her domestic position ; but never ! 
so as that any fault could be found ^\ilh her 
manner of adverting to it. 

When tirsf, descending from the moor- 
lands, 

I saw the Stream of Yarrow glide 
Along a bare and open valley, 

The Ettrick Shepherd was my guide. 

Wlien last along its banks I wandered, 
Through groves that had begun to shed 
Their golden leaves upon the pathways, 

My steps the Border-minstrel led. 

The mighty Minstrel breathes no longer, 
’Mid mouldering ruins low he lies; 10 


And death upon the braes of Yarrow, 

Has closed the Shepherd-poet’s eyes: 

Nor has the rolling year twice measured, 
From sign to sign, its stedfast course. 

Since every mortal power of Coleridge 
Was frozen at its marvellous source; 

I'he rapt One, of the godlike forehead, 

The heaven-eyed creature sleeps in earth: 
And J^amb, the frolic and the gentle. 

Has vanished from his lonely hearth. 20 

J^ike clouds that rake the mountain-sum- 
mits, 

Or waves that own no curbing hand, 

Jlow fast h;is brother followed brother 
From sunshine to the sunless land I 

Yet I, wdiOvSe lids from infant slumber 
Were earlier raised, remain to hear 
A timid voie(‘, that asks in whispers, 

“ Who next will drop and disappear ? ” 

Our haughty life is crowned with darkuess, 
Like London with its own black wreath, 30 
On which with thee, O Crabbe ! forth- 
looking, 

I gjized from Hampstead’s breezy heath. 

As if but yesterday departed, 

Thou too art goiK‘ before ; but why, 

O’er ripe fruit, seasonably gathered, 

Should frail survivors heave a sigh ? 

Mourn rather for that holy Spirit, 

Sw'eet as the spring, as ocean deep; 

For Her wdio, ere her summer faded, 

Has sunk into a breathless sleep. 40 

No more of old romantic sorrows, 

For slaughtered Youth or love-loni Maid ! 

I W ith sharper grief is Y arrow smitten. 

And Ettrick mourns with her their Poet 
dead. 


UPON SEEING A COLOURED 
DRAWING OF THE BIRD OF 
PARADISE IN AN ALBUM 

1835. 1836 

1 cannot forbear to record that the last seven 
lines of this Poem were composed in bed dur- 
ing the night of the day on which my sister 
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Sara Hutchinson died about 0 p.m., and it was 
the thought of her innocent and beautiful life 
that, through faith, prompted the words — 

On wings that fear uo glance of God’s pure sight, 
No tempest from his breath.*’ 

The rejider Avill find two poems on pictures of 
this bird among my Poems. I will here observe 
that in a far greater number of instances than 
have been mentioned in these notes one poem 
has, as in this case, grown out of another, either 
because 1 felt the subject had been inadequately 
treated, or that the thoughts and images sug- 
gested in course of <;ompositiou liave been such 
as I found interfered with the unity indispeim- 
ahle to every work of art, however humble in 
character. 

Who rashly strove thy Image to portray ? 
Thou buoyant luinioii of the tro])ie air; 
How could he think of the live ciealui’c — 

With a divinity of et>lours, tlrest 
In all her brightness, from the dancing crest 
Far as the last gleam of tlic filmy train 
Extended and extending to sustain 
The motions that it graees — and forbear 
To drop bis pencil 1 FIow(;rs of evt^ry clime 
Depicted on thes(5 ])ages smile at time; m 
And gorgeous ms(*ets copied with nice <«iri‘ 
Are here, and likenesses of many a shell 
Tossed ashore by restless w aves, 

Or ill the diver\s grasp fetched up from 
caves 

WJierc sea-nyiiiidis might be j>roud to 
dwell: 

But w^hosc rash hand (again I ask) could 
dare, 

’Mid casual tokens and ^n-oiniseuous shows, 
To circumscribe tliis Slia}»(‘ in fixed repose; 
Could imitate for indolent survey, 

Perhaps for touch profane, 20 

Plumes that might eateli, but cannot kt;ep, 
a stain; 

And, withcloud-strtiaks lightest and loftiest, 
share 

The sun’s first greeting, his last farewell 
ray ! 

Resplendent Wanderer ! followed with 
glad eyes 

Where’er her course ; mysterious liird ! 

To whom, by wondering Fancy stirred, 
Eastern Islanders have given 
A holy name — the Bird of Heaven ! 

And even a title higher still, 

The Bird of God ! whose blessed will 30 
She seems performing as she flies 


Over the earth and through the skies 
In never-wearied search of Paradise — 
Region that crowns her beauty with the 
name 

8he bears for tis — for us how blest, 

Ilow" iiappy seasons, could like aim 

Uphold our Spii’its urged to kindred flight 
On wings that fear no glance of God’s pirne 
sight, 

No teinju'st from his breath, their promised 

Seeking witli indefatigable quest 40 

Above a w'orld that deems itself most wise 
When most enslaved by^ gross realities ! 


I “BY ABLEST HUSBAND GUIDED, 
MARY CAME” 

1835- 1835 

This lady w as named (^irUdon ; she, along 
i with a sister, was brought up iu the ncighboiir- 
lu)od of Amhleside. ^i'he e})itaph, a part of it 
at least, is iu the cdiiiieh at Bromsgrove, where 
she i'<*sided after her marriage. 

By a blest llus))aud guided, Mary came 
From nearest kiiidr(‘d, Vernon her new 
imim*; 

She <'ame, tliough meek of soul, in seemly 
[iride 

Of happiness and h(>pe, a youthful Bride. 

O dread nnerse ! if aught 6c so, which 
proves 

i 'Phat (LkI will ehasten whom he dearly 
loves. 

Faith bore J)«;r up through pains in mercy 
givcm, 

And troid)les that were each a step to 
Heaven: 

Two fhibes were laid in earth before she 
died ; 

A thir<l now slumbers at tile Mother’s 
sid(*; 

Its Sister-twill survives, whose smiles afford 
A trembling solace to her widowed Lord. 

Reader ! if to thy bosom (ding the pain 
Of recent sorrow (rombated in vain; 

Or if thy cherished grief have failed to 
thwart 

Time still intent on his insidious part, 
Lulling the mourner’s best good thoughts 
asleep, 

Pilfering regi’ets we would, but cannot^ 
keep; 
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Bear with Him — judge Him gently who 
makes kiiowu 

His bitter loss by this memorial Stone; 

And pray that in his faithful breast the 
graee 

Of resignation find a hallowed i)lace. 
SONNETS 

I 

183s (?). '«35 

Hesponpinci Father ! mark this altered 
bough, 

So beautiful of late, with suiisliiae warmed. 
Or moist with dews; what more luisightly 
now, 

Its blossoms shrivelled, and its fruit, if 
formed, 

Invisible ? yet Spring lif»r genial brow 
Knits not o\n* that diseolouring and decay 
As false to ex])ectation. Nor fret thou 
At like unlovely pro<*ess in the May 
Of human life: a Strijding’s graces blow, 
Fade and are shed, that from tiudr timely 
fall 

(Mis<leem it not a cankerous change) may 
grow 

llich uzellow bearings, that for thanks shall 
call: 

In all men, sinful is it to he slow 
I'o hope — in Parents, sinful above alL 

II 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES DISCOVERED AT 
BISHOPS T ONE, 11 E K E EO K DS 1 1 1 RE 

'S 35 (?;- >835 

My attention to these ant iquities was directed 
by Mr. Walker, son to the itinerant Eidouruniaii 
Philosopher. The beautiful iiaveineut was dis- 
covered within a few yards of the front door of 
his parsonage, and appeared from the site (in 
fidl view of several hills upon which thei*e had 
formerly been Roman encampment, s) as if it 
might have been the villa of the commander of 
the forces, at least such was Mr. Walker’s c*on- 
jecture. 

While poring Antiquarians search the 
ground 

Upturned with curious jzains, the Hard, a 
Seer, 

Takes fire: — The men that have been re- 
appear; 


Romans for travel girt, for business gowned; 
And some recline on coucdies, myrtle- 
crowned, 

111 festal glee: why not? For fresh and 
clear, 

As if its hues were of the passing year, 
Dawns this time-buried pavemeut. From 
that uiouikI 

Hoards may t^oine forth of Trajans, Maxi- 
inins, 

Shrunk into coins with all their warlike 
toil : 

Or a fierce impress issues with its foil 
Of tenderness — the Wolf, whose suckling 
Twins 

The unlettered ploiighboy pities when he 
wins 

'Ihe casual treasure from the furrowed soil, 
in 

ST. CA'JHERINE OF LEDBURY 
1835 (?). 1835 

Written on a journey from Brinsop Court, 
Herefordshire. 

When hmnaii touch (as monkish books 
attest) 

Nor was applied nor could be, Ledbury 
bells 

Broke forth in concert flung adown the 
dells. 

And u]>ward, high as Malvern’s cloudy 
crest; 

Sweet tones, and caught by a noble Lady 
blest. 

To ra])ture ! Mabid listened at the side 
Of her loved mistress: soon the music died, 
And Catherine said, ft?erc 31 j5Ct up mp rc«t. 
Warned in a dream, the Wanderer long 
had sought 

A homo that by such miracle of sound 
Must be revealed: — she heard it now, or 
felt 

The deep, deep joy of a confiding thought; 
And there, a saintly Anchoress, she dwelt 
Till she exchanged for heaven tliat happy 
groimd. 

IV 

i83s(?). 183s 

In the month of January, when Dora and I 
were walking from Town-end, Grasmere, across 
the vale, snow being on the ground, she espied, 
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in the thick thong-h leafless hedge, a bird’s 
nest half iilJed with snow. Out of tins com- 
fortless appearance arose this Sonnet, which 
was, in fact, written without the least reference 
to any individual object, but merely to prove to 
myself that I could, if I thought fit, write in a 
strain that Poets have been fond of. On the | 
14th of February in the same year, my daughter, i 
ill a sportive mood, sent it as a Valentine, un- , 
der a fictitious name, to her cousin C, W. 

Why art thou silent ! Is thy love a jdiiiit j 
Of such weak fibre that the treacherous air 
Of absence withers what was once so fair ? 

Is there no debt to pay, no boon to grant? 
Yet have niy thoughts for thee been vigi- 
lant — 

Bound to thy service with unceasing care, 
The mind’s least generous wish a niendicanl 
For nought but what thy happiness could 
spare. 

Speak — though this soft warm heart, once 
free to liold 

A thousand tender pleasiu’es, thine and 
mine, 

Be left more desolate, more dreary cold 
Than a forsaken hird's-nest filled with snow 
’Mid its own hush of leafless eglantine — 
Speak, that my torturing doubts tlieu* end 
may know ! 

V 

i 835(?). 1835 

Suggested on the road between Preston and | 
Lancaster where it first gives a view of the ' 
Lake country, and composed on tlie same day, i 
on the roof of the coach. j 

Four fiery steeds impatient of the rein 1 
Whirled us o’er .sunless ground beneath a | 

As void of sunshine, when, from that wide 
plain. 

Clear tops of far-off mountains we descry, 
Like a SieiTa of cerulean Spain, 

All light and lu.stre. Did no heart rejdy ? 
Yes, there was One; — for One, asunder fly 
The thoasand links of that ethereal chain ; 
And green vales open out, with grove and 
field. 

And the fair front of many a happy Home; 
Such tempting spots as into vision come 
While Soldiers, weary of the arms they wield 
And sick at heart of strifeful Chri.stendom, 
Gaze on the moon by parting clouds re- 
vealed. 


VI 

TO 

183s (?). 183s 

The fate of this poor Dove, as described, 
was told to me at Brinsop Court, by the young 
lady to whom I have given the name of Lesbia. 

‘‘ Miss not the occasion : by the forelock take 
Tlifit subtile Power, the never-halting Time, 

Lost a mere niomeiit’s putting-off siiould make 
Mischaiu'c almost as heavy us a crime.” 

“ Wait, prithee, wait ! ” this answer Les- 
hia threw 

Forth to lu'i* Dove, and took no further 
heed ; 

Her eye was busy, while her fingers flew 
Across the liarj>. with soul-engrossing speed; 
Hut from that hoiidage when her thoughts 
were fr<‘t‘d 

She ros(% and toward the close-shut case- 
ment drew, 

Whence tlu* ]>oor unregarded Favourite, true 
I'o old affiH'tions, had been h<»ard to jdead 
With flajipi ug wing for entrance. What a 
shriek ! 

Forced from that voici' so lately tuned to a 
strain 

Of harmony ! — a shriek of terror, pain, 
And self-re]>roa(!h ! for, from aloft, a Kite 
Pounced, — and the i>ove, which from its 
ruthless beak 

She could not rescue, perished in her sight f 

VII 

1835 (?). 1835 

Said Secrecy to Cowardice and Fraud, 
Falsehood and Treachery, in close council 
met. 

Deep under ground, in Pluto’s cabinet, 

“ The fi-ost of England’s pride will soon he 
ilia wed ; 

Hooded the oj>en brow that overawed 
Our sclieim‘s; the faith and honour, never 
yet 

By us with hope encountered, be upset; — 
For once J hurst my bands, and cry, ap- 
plaud ! ” 

Then whispered she, “ The Bill is carrying 
out!” 

They heard, and, .starting up, the Brood of 
Night 

Clapped hands, and shook with glee their 
matted locks; 

All Powers and Places that abhor the light 
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Joined in the transport, echoed back tiicir 
shout, 

Hurrah for , hugging his Ballot-box ! 

NOVEMBER 1836 
1836. 1837 

Even so for me a Vision sanctified 

The sway of Death; long (‘re miiuj (^yes had 
seen 

Thy eounteiiauce — tbci still rapture of thy 
mien — 

When thou, deal* Sister ! wert become 
I)(*atirs Bride: 

No tra<;e of jiaiii or languor could abide 

That change: — age on thy brow was 
sino()th(id — thy (iold 

Wan cheek at onc(^ was privileged to unfold 

A loveliness to living youth (h'liied. 

Oh ! if within me hope sliould (‘’(u* decline, 


The lamp of faith, lost Friend ! too faintly 
burn; 

! Then may that heaven-revealing smile of 
j thine, 

I The bright assurance, visibly return: 

And lei my spirit in that power divine 
Rejoice, as, through that power, it ceased 
to mourn. 

*‘SIX MONTHS TO SIX YEARS 
ADDED HE REMAINED’’ 

1836. 1836 

Six months to six years added he remained 
Upon this sinful earth, by sin unstained: 

0 blessed Lord ! whose mercy then removed 
A Child whom every eye that looked on 
lova‘d ; 

Siqiport us, teach us calmly to resign 
What we possessed, and now is wholly thine ! 


MEMORIALS OF A TOUR IN ITALY 


1.S37-42. 1842 

During my whole life I hiul f(dt a strong desire to visit Koirn* and the other celebrated cities 
and regions of Italy, Imt did not think myself justified in ineiiiTing the necessary expense till I 
received from Mr. Moxoii, the publislier of a large edition of my poems, a .sum sufficient to en- 
able me to gratify my wish without encroaching upon what 1 considered due to my family. My 
excellent friend H. C. Robinson rc'adily consented to accompany me, and in March 1 S 87 , we set 
off from Loudon, to w'hich w(‘ returiK'd in August, earlier than my (‘ompanion washed or I should 
myself have desired had I be(*n, like him, a bachelor. These Memorials of that tour toiudi upon 
hut a very few of the places and ohje<*ts that interested me, and, in what they do advert to, are 
for the most part much slighter than 1 could wash More particularly do I regret that there is 
no notice in them of the South of France, nor of the Komau antiquities abounding in that dis- 
trict, especially of the Pont de Degard, w'hich, together with its situation, impressed me full as 
much as any remaius of Roman architecture to be found in Italy. Then there w^as Vancluse, with 
its Fountain, its Peti-areli, its rociks of all seasons, its small ])lots of lawai in their first vernal 
freshness, and the blossoms of the peach and other trees enibellishing the scene on every side. 
The beauty of the stream also called forciblv for the expression of sympathy from one who from 
his childhood had studied the brooks and torrents of his iiativt* mountains. Between two and 
three hours did I run about clinihing the steep and rugged crags from w'hose base the water of 
Vaucluse breaks forth. “ Ibus Laura's Lover,’' often said 1 to mv self, “ ever sat down upon 
this stone ? or has his foot ever ]>ressed that turf ? Soim*, espe<‘ially of the fem.ale sex, would 
have felt sure (»f it : my answer was (impute it to my years), T fear not.” Is it not in fact 
obvious that many of his love verses must have flowed, I do not say from a wish to display his 
own talent, but from a habit of ex<Tcising his intellect, in that waiy rather than from an impulse 
of his heart? It is otherwise with his Lyric,al poems, and particularly with the oin* upon the 
degradation of his coantrv : there he ponrs out his rc])roaches, lainentalions, and aspirations like 
an ardent and sincere patriot. But enough : it is time t(» t urn to my own elf usions, such as they are. 


HENRY CRABB Rf)HINSON 

Companion I by whoso buoyant Spnit cheered, 

In whose experience trusting, (hay by day j 

Treasuroa 1 gained with zeal that neither feared 
The toils nor felt the crosses of the way, 


These records take, and happy should I be 
Were but the Gift a meet Return to thee 
For kiiidtiesses that never ceased to flow, 

And prompt self-sacrifice to which 1 owe 
Far more than any heart but mine can know. 

W. WOKDSWORTH. 


1 


Rydal Mount, Feb Wb, 1842. 
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The Tour of which the following* Poems are 
very inadequate remembrances was shortened 
by report, too well founded, of the prevalence 
of Cholera at Naples, To make some amends 
for what was reluctantly left unseen in the 
South of Italy, we visited the Tuscan Sanctu- 
aries among* the Apennines, and the principal 
Italian Lakes among the Alps. Neither of | 
those lakes, nor of \"enice, is there any notice , 
in tliese Poems, chiefly because I have touclied 1 
upon them elsBAV hero. See. in particular Do- ' 
script! v’e Sketches,’’ “ Memorials of a I'our on 
the Continent in ISLH),” and a Sonnet upon the 
extinction of tlie Venetian liepublic. 


MUSINGS NEAR AQUAPEN- 
DENTE 

April 1837. 1842 i 

‘•Not the lees 

Had his suuk eye kindled at those <U*ai wordh 

That spake of bar«ls and minstrels.” 

His, Sir Walter Scott's eye, did in fact kindle 
at them, for the lines, ” Places for.saken now,” , 
and the two that folloAv wen; adopted from a ' 
poem of mine which nearly forty years ago was 
in part read to liim, and lie never forgot them. | 

“ Old Uclvellju’s bro\>, . 

Where once together, iu his day of strength, ! 

We stood rejoicing.'” 1 

Sir Humphrey Davy was with us at the time. 1 
We had ascended from Paterdale, and I could 
not but admire the vigour with which Scott : 
scrambled along tliat liorn of the mountain ' 
called “Striding Edge.” Our progre.ss wiis 
necessarily slow*, and w.as beguiled by Scott's 1 
telling many .stories and aimisiiig anecdotes, as 1 
was his custom. Sir H. Davy would liave ^ 
probably been better pleased if other to])ics ^ 
had occa.sionally been intersper.sed, and some ; 
discussion entered upon : at all events he did ' 
not remain with us long at the top of tin* moun- | 
tain, but left us to find our way down its st(‘ej> 
side together into the vale of Grasmere, where, 
at my cottage, Mrs. Scott was to meet us at 
dinner. 


” With f/iiiit smile 

He said, — ‘ When I am there, although 't is fair, 
will be another Yarrow,’ ” 

See among these notes the one on “Yarrow 
Revisited.” 


“ A few short steps (painful they were).” 

This, though introduced here, T did not know 
till it was told me at Rome by Miss Mackenzie 
of Seaforth, a lady whose friendly attentions 


during my residence at Rome I have gratefully 
acknowledged, with expressions of sincere re- 
gret that she is no more. Miss M. told me 
that she accompanied Sir Walter to the Jaiii- 
ciilar Mount, and, after showing him the grave 
of Tfisso in the church upon the top, and a 
mural mouimient there erected to his memory, 
they left the (ihurch and stood together on 
the brow of the hill overlooking the city of 
Rome : his daughter Anne was wdth them, and 
she, naturally di'Kirous, for the sake of Miss 
Mackenzie t'spi cially, to have some expression 
of ple.asnre iroiu her father, half reproached 
him for .showing notliing of that kind eitlier by 
bis looks or voice : ” How can 1,” replied he, 
“ha\ingonl\ one leg to stand upon, and that 
in extreme ])aiu I ” so that the prophecy was 
more than fulillled. 


“ Over waves rough and deep.” 

We took boat near the lighthouse at the 
point of the riglit horn of the bay which makes 
a sort of natural port for Genoa ; but the wind 
wa.s lii^b, and the waves long and rough, so 
tliat 1 did not feel quite recompensed by the 
view of the eitv, splendid as it was, for the 
danger apjiarently inclined. The boatman (I 
had only one) encouraged me, saying wo were 
quite safe, but I was not a little glad when we 
gained the shore, though J^'helley and Byron — 
one of tliem at least, who seemed to have 
courted agitation from any quarter — would 
bate prohablv rejoiced in such a situation: 
more than onei* 1 believe wen* they both in ex- 
treme danger even on the Lake of Geneva. 
Every man however has his fears of some kind 
or other; and no doubt they had theirs : of all 
men whom I liavi* ever known, Coleridge had 
the Tru»Ht of passive courage in bodily peril, but 
no one was .so ea.sil v cowed when moral fiim- 
iiesH was recj Hired in niiscellaneoiLS conversation 
or in the daily intercourse of social life. 


” How lovely robed in forenoon light and shade. 

Each ministering to each, didst thou appear, 
Savona.” 

There i.s not a .single bay along this beautiful 
coa.st that might not, raise in a traveller a wish 
to take up his abode there, each as it succeeds 
seems more inviting than the other; bnt the 
desolated convent on the cliff in the hay of 
Savona struck my fancy most ; and had 1, for 
the .sake of niy own health or that of a dear 
friend, or any other cause, been desirous of a 
residence abroad, I should have let my thoughts 
loose upon a seheine of turning some part of 
this building into a habitation provideil as far 
as might he with English comforts. There is 
close by it a row or avenue, I forget which, of 
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lull cypresses. I coulrl not forbear saying- to 
myself — Wliat a sweet family walk, or one 
for lonely musings, would be found under the 
shade I ” but there, probably, the trees remained 
little noticed and seldom enjoyed. 


“ This flowering broom’s dear neighbourhoofl.” 

The broom is a great ornament through the 
months of Maivli and April to the vales and 
hills of the Apeimim^s, in the wild parts of 
which it blows in the utmost profusion, and of 
eoiiise successively at diflerent elevations as the 
season advances. It surpas.ses oins in ))t‘;inty 
and fragrance, hut, spcsiklng from my own 
limited observation only, I cannot atlinu the 
same of several of their wild spring Howers, the 
primroses in particular, vvhicli I s;i\v not im- i 
frequentlv but thinly scatterisl and languish- | 
ing coinpar«*d to ours. 

The note at the close of this potMii,up<m tin; 
Oxford movement, was intrusted to nn trieiid 
Mr.’Frederick P'aber. 1 told linn wliat 1 wished 
to he said, and begged that, as lie was inti- 
mat el y acquaint(*d Avitli several of the Leaders 
of it, he would express my thought, in the wav 
least likelv to be taken amiss bv them. Much 
of tlie Avork they are undertahing Avas griev- 
ously Avanted, and God grant their ciuleavoiirs 
may continue to prosper as they have done. 

Yk Apeniiiiu’S ! Avitli all your fertile vales 
Dce]dy enibosoiiiotl, and your Aviinling shores 
Of either sea ™ an Islaiidor by birth, 

A Mountaineer by habit, Avould resound 
Your praise, in meet accordance with your 
claims 

Bestowed by Nature, or from man’s great 
deeds 

Inherited: — pre.sujnptnons tbougbi ! — it 
Hed 

Like vapour, like a toAvering cloiul, dis- 
solved. 

Not, therefore, shall my mind givi^ Avay to 
sadness; — 

You snow-white torrent-fall, ])liinib doAvii it 
drops lo 

Yet ever hangs or seems to hang in air, 
Ijulling the leisure of that high perched 
town, 

Aquapkndkxtk, in her lofty site 
Its neighbour and its namesake — - town, and 
flood 

Forth flashing out of its own gloomy ehasin 
Bright sunbeams — the fve.sli verdure of 
this lawn 

Strewn with grey rocks, and on the horizon’s 
verge, 
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O’er inter venient waste, through glimmer- 
ing haze, 

Unquestionably kemied, that cone-shaped 
hill 

With fractured summit, no indifferent sight 
To travellers, from such comforts as are 
thine, 21 

Bleak lladicofaiii ! escaped with joy — 
These are before me ; and tho varied scene 
May w(‘U suffice*, till noon-tide’s sultry heat 
Relax, to fix and satisfy the mind 
l^a&sive yet jileased. What ! with this 
Broom in floAver 

(dose at my side ! She bids me fly to gi*eet 
Il(‘r sisters, soon like her to be attired 
With golden blossoms opening at the feet 
Of my own Fairfield. The glad greeting 
givcui, 30 

(iiveii with a voiee and by a look returned 
Of old com])anionship. Time counts not 
minutes 

Kre, from aecnstomed paths, familiar fields, 
The local Genius hurries me aloft, 
Transported ovi'r that clond-AVooing hill, 
Seat Sandal, a fond suitor of the clouds, 
With dream-like sniootlmess, to Ilelvellyn’s 
to}), 

There to alight n|>on crisj) moss and range, 
Obtaining ampler boon, at every step, 

< )f visual soA'creignty — hills multitudinous, 
(Not A}Aennine can boast of fairer) hills 41 
Pride of two nations, wood and lake and 
})lains, 

And })ros})ect right below of deep coves 
sh.'i])ed 

By ski'letoii arms, that, from the moun- 
tain's trunk 

Extended, t*lasp the Avinds, Avith mutual 
moan 

Struggling for liberty, Avhile undismayed 
The she]>herd struggles with them. Gu- 
ay aid thence 

And downward by the skirt of Greenside 
fell, 

And by Glenridding-screes, and low Glen- 
Voigii, 

Places forsaken uoav, though loving still 50 
'Fhe muses, as they loved them in tho days 
Of tlie old minstrels and the border bards. — 
But bore am I fast bound; and let it pass, 
'File simple ra}>tiire; — who that travels far 
To feed his mind with Avatchful eyes could 
share 

Or Avish to share it? — One there surely 
Avas, 
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“The Wizard of the North,” with anxious 
hope 

Brought to this genial climate, when dis- 
ease 

Preyed upon body and iiiind — yet not the , 
less 

Had his sunk eye kindled at those dear 
words ho 

That spake of bards and ininsirtds; and 
his spii‘it 

Had flown with mine to old Helvellyirs 
brow, 

Where once together, in his day of strength, 
We stood rejoicing, as if (‘aitli were fr(‘e J 
From sorrow, like the sky above our heads. 

Years followed years, and when, upon 
the eve 

Of his last going from 'rweed-side, thought 
turned, 

Or by another’s symjKitliy was led. 

To this bright land, Hope was for him no 
friend, 

Knowledge no help; Imagination shaped 70 
No promise. Still, in more than ear-deep 
seats, 

Survives for me, and canuot but survive 
The tone of voice which weddt'd borrowed 
woids 

To sadness not their ow’ii, when, wdth 
faint smile 

Forced by intent to take from sjmeeh its 
edge. 

He said, When I am there, although ’t is 
fair, 

’T will be another Yarrow.” Prophecy 
More tlian fulfilled, as gjiy Cairipania’s 
shores 

Soon witnessed, and the city of seven hills, 
Her sparkling fountains and her moulder- 
ing tombs; So 

And more than all, that Eminence which 
show^ed 

Her splendours, seen, not ftdt, the while 
he stood 

A few short stcj)s (painful they were) apait 
From Tasso’s Convent-haven, and retired 
grave. 

Peace to their Spirits ! why should Poesy 
Yield to the lure of vain regret, and hover 
In gloom on wings with confidence out- 
spread 

To move in sunshine ? — Utter thanks, my 
Soul ! 

Tempered with awe, and sweetened by 
compassion 


For them who in the shade.s of sorrow 
dw'ell, 90 

That I — so near the term to human life 
Appointed by man’s common heritage, 

Frail as the frailest, one withal (if that 
Desciwc a thought) but little known to 
fame — 

Am free to rove where Nature’s loveliest 
looks, 

Art’s noblest relies, history’s i‘i<*h hcijuests, 
Failed to reanimate and but feebly cheered 
I'he wdiolc world’s Darling — free to rove 
at wdll 

O’er high and low, and if retjuiring rest, 

I Rest from enjoyment only. 

Thanks poured forth 
' For wdiat thus far liatli blessed my waiider- 
j ings, thanks 10 1 

I Fervent hut humble as the lips can breathe 
Where gladness seems a duty — let me 
g lull'd 

Those siM'ds of expectation which the fruit 
Alri'udy gsitln'red in this favoured Land 
ICnfolds within its I'ore. The faith be 
mine, 

That He who guides and governs all, ap- 
proves 

When gratitude, though disciplined to look 
Bc'yond tln*se transient spheres, doth wear 
a erow'ii 

Of (*artldv hope put on with trembling 
hand; no 

Nor is least jileased, we trust, wdien golden 
beams, 

Reflected through the mists of age, from 
hours 

Of innocent delight, remote or recent, 
Slioot but a little way — ’t is all they can — 
Into the doubtful future. Who would keep 
J’ower must resolve to cleave to it through 
life, 

Else it deserts him, surely a.s he lives. 
Saints would not grieve nor guardian angels 
frown 

If one - - while tossed, as was my lot to be, 
In a frail hark urged by two sleniier oars 120 
Over waves rough and deep, that, when 
they brokt', 

Dashed their white foam against the palace 
walls 

Of (xcnoa th(‘ superb — should there be led 
To meditate u])on his own appointed tasks. 
However humble in themselves, with 
thoughts 

Raised and sustained by memory of Him 
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Who oftentimes within those narrow bounds 
Rocked on the surge, there tried his spirit's 
strength 

And grasp of pui'pose, long ere sailed his 
ship 

To lay a new world open. 

Nor less prized 
Be those unpressions which incline the 
heart 131 

'Fo mild, to lowly, and to seeming weak, 
Bend that way her desires. The dew, the 
storm — 

The dew whose moisture fell in gentle 
dro})s 

On the small hyssop destined to heeome, 
By Hehrt'w ordiiiain^c* (hivoutly kc‘pt, 

A purifying instruin(‘iit -the storm 
That shook on Lebanon the cedar’s to]>, 

And as it shook, (‘iiabling the blind roots 
Further to force their wa>, endowed its 
trunk 1 40 

With magnitude and strength tit to u})hold 
The glorious temple — did alike proeet'd 
From the same grac/jous will, were h(»th an 
olfspring 

Of bounty inliiiite. 

Bidween Powers that aim 
Higher to lift their lofty In'ads, iiiij)elled 
By no profane ambition, I'owers that tiirive 
By conliiiit, and their o])po.sitiis, that trust 
In lowliiu'ss — a midway tract there lies 
Of thoughtful sentiment for t'v'ery mind 
Pregnant with good. Young, Miildle-aged, 
and Old, i:,o 

From eentiiry on to century, must have 
known 

The eiiiotiDii — nay, more litly were it said — 
The blest tranquillity that sunk so deep 
Into my spirit, when I paced, enclosed 
In Pisa’s Campo Santo, the smooth tloor 
Of its Arcades paved with scjndehral slabs. 
And through each window’s open fretwork 
looked 

O’er the blank Area of sacr(*d earth 
Fetched from Mount (’alvary, or haply 
delved 

In precimds nearer to the Saviour’s tomb, 

By hands of men, humble as brave, wdio 
fought 

For its delivoranee — a eapa(‘ioiis hold 
That to deseendanis of the dead it hohls 
And to all living mute nuMiiento breathes, 
More touching far than auglit which on the 
walls 

Is pictured, or their epitaphs can speak, 


Of the changed City's long-departed power, 
Glory, and wealth, which, perilous as they 
are, 

Here did not kill, but noui'ished, Piety. 

! And, high above that length of cloistral 
j roof, 170 

I Peering in air and backed by azure sky, 

I ''Fo kintlrtid eontemjilations ministers 
I The Ba})tistcry’s dome, and that which 
I .swells 

^ From the Chithedral pile; and with the 
, twain 

i Conjoined in jirosjieet mutable or fixed 
I (As hurry on in (‘agerness the feet, 

! Oi* pause) the summit of the Leaning- 
I tower. 

j Nor less remuneration waits on him 
I Who having left tlui C!emetery stands 
In tiie ’Fower’s shadow, t)f decline and fall 
Admonished not without some sense of 
fear, 181 

' Fi‘ar that soon vanishes before the sight 
Of splendour iinextinguishcd, pomp un- 
I seal bed, 

i And beauty unimpaired, (rrand in itself, 
i And for itsidf, the assemblage, grand and 
j fair 

j "J'o vit‘W, and for tlu* mind’s consenting eye 
I A tyjie of age in man, ujkmi its front 
I Bearing the world-acknowledged evidence 
, Of past ex])l()its, nor fondly after more 
' Struggling against, the stream of destiny, iqo 
I But with its p(*aeefnl majesty content. 

— Oil wliat a speetael(! at every turn 
'J'he Place unfolds, from [lavement skinned 
with moss 

Or grass-grown s[>aees, wluire the heaviest 
foot 

Provok(‘s no echoes, but must softly tread; 
Where Solitude with Silen(*e paired stops 
short 

Of Desolation, and to Ruin’s scythe 
Decay submits not. 

Hilt where’er my steps 
Shall wander, (‘hiefly let me cull with care 
"Fhose images of gt'iiial beauty, oft 
'Foo lovely to he pensive in themselves 
But by rodoetion made so, which do best 
And iitliest serve to erowii with fragrant 
wreaths 

Life’s eu]) when almost filled with years, 
like mine. 

-- How lovcdy roluul in forenoon light and 
shade, 

1 Each ministering to each, didst thou appear 
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Savoua, Queen of territory fair 
As aught tliat marvellous coast thro’ all its 
lengtli 

Yields to tlie Stranger’s eye. Reineuibrance 
holds 

As a selected treasure thy one cliff, 2»o 
That, while it wore for iiielaiicholy crest 
A shattered Convent, yet rose \»roiid to have 
Clinging to its steep sides a thousand herbs 
And shrubs, whose pleasant h)oks gave 
proof how kind 

The breath of air can be wliere earth had 
else 

Seemed churlish. And behold, both far 
and near, 

Garden and field all decked with orange 
bloom, 

And peach and citron, in Spring’s mildest 
breeze 

Expanding; and, along the smooth shore 
curved 

Into a natural ])ort, a tideless sea, 2 a. 

To that mild breeze with motion and with 
voice 

Softly responsive; and, attuned to all 
Those vernal charms of sight and sound, 
appear<}d 

Smooth space of turf which from tlie guai*d- 
hin fort 

Sloped seaward, turf whose tender April 
green, 

In coolest climes too fugitive, might even 
here 

Plead with the sovereign Sun for hniger 
stay 

Than his nnmitigat<Hl beams allow, 

Nor plead in vain, if beauty could j)rcserve, 
From mortal change, aught tliat is horn on 
earth /jo 

Or doth on time depend. 

While on the brink 
Of that high Convent-eves ted cliff I stood. 
Modest Savona ! over all did brood 
A pure poetic*. Spirit — as the breeze. 

Mild — as the verdure, fresh — the sun- 
shine, bright — 

Tliy gentle Chiabrera ! — not a stone, 

Mural or level with the trodden floor, i 

In Church or Chapel, if my curious <piest 
Missed not the truth, retains a single name 
Of young or old, warrior, or saint, or sage, 
To whose dear memories his sepulchral 
verse 241 

Paid simple tribute, such as might have 
flowed 
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From the clear spring of a plain English 
heart, 

Say rather, one in native fellowship 
With all who want not skill to couple grief 
With praise, as geiiuiiui admiration prompts. 
The grief, the praise, arc severed from their 
dust, 

Yet in his page the records of that worth 
Survive, uninjured; — glory then to words, 
Honour to wortl-prescrvmg Arts, and hail 
Yc kindred local influenees that still, 251 
If IIo])c’s familiar whispers merit ffiith, 

A Avail my steps when they the breezy height 
Shall range of philosophic Tuseulum; 

Oi Sabine vales exjilored insj>ir<? a wish 
To meet the shade of Horace by the side 
Of his Baudiisian fount; or I invoke 
His presence to point out the spot where 
once 

He sate, and eulogized with earnest pen 
Peace, leisure, freedom, moderate desires; 
And all tin* immunities of rural life 261 
Extolled, lu'hiiid Vacuna’s crumbling fane. 
Or let me loiter, soothed with wluit is 
given 

Nor asking more, on that delicious Bay, 
Parthenope’s Domain — Virgilian haunt, 
llliisiralcd with iiover-dyingver.se, 

And, by tin* Poet’s laurel-shaded tomb, 

Age after age to Pilgrims from all lands 
IhideaiMKl. 

And who — if not a man as cold 
In heart as dull in brain — while pacing 
ground 270 

(’hosen by Home’s legendary Bards, high 
minds 

Out of her early struggles well inspired 
To local iz(i luvoic acts — could look 
UjKm the spots with uiidelighted eye, 
Though (iven to their last syllable the 
Lays 

And very names of those who gave them 
birth 

Have pi’rished ? — Verily, to her utmost 
depth, 

Imagination feels what Reason fears not 
I’o i'C<!Ogiiiz(*, the lasting virtue lodged 
In those hold lictions that, by deeds assigned 
To the Valerian, Fabian, Curian Race, 281 
And others like in fame, created Powers 
With attributes from History derived, 
l-ly Poesy irradiate, and yet graced, 
Through marvellous felicity of skill, 

With something more propitious to high 
aims 
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Than either, pent witliin her separate 
sphere, 

Can oft with justice claim. 

And not disdaining 
Union with those primeval energies 
To virtue consecrate, stoop ye from your 
height 2VO 

Christian Traditions ! at my Spirit’s call 
Descend, and, on the brow of ancient Rome 
As she survives in ruin, manifest 
Your glories mingled with the brightest, 
hues 

Of her memorial halo, fading, lading. 

But never to hi* extinct while Karth endures. 
O come, if undishoiioured by tlie ju’ayer, 
From all her Sanctuaries ! — Open for my 
feet 

Ye Catacombs, give to mine eyt's a glimpse 
Of the Devout, as, ’mid your glooms con- 
vened 300 

For safety, they of yore en(*laspe<l the 
Cross 

On knees that ceased from trembling, or 
intoned 

Their orisons with voices half-su])pressed. 
But sometimes heard, or fancied to be 
beard, 

b2ven at this hour. 

And thou IVIamertine prison, 
Into that vault receive me from whost‘ 
depth 

Issues, revealed in no presumptuous vision, 
Albeit lifting liuinan to divine, 

A Saint, the Church’s Rock, the mystic 
Keys 

Grasped in his hand; and lo ! with upright 
sword 310 

Prefiguring his own in ncndent doom, 

The Apostle of the Gejitiles; both prepared 
To suffer pains with heathen scorn and 
hate 

InHieted; — blessed Men, for so to Heaven 
They follow their dear Lord ! 

'lime flows - nor winds, 
Nor stagnates, nor j)recipitates his eoiirse, 
But many a benefit borne upon his breast 
For Inunan-kind sinks out of sight, is gone, 
No one knows how; nor seldom is put forth 
An angry arm that snatches good away, 320 
Never perhaps to leappear. The Stream 
Has to our generation brought and brings 
Iniiuinerahle gains; yet wt*, who now 
Walk in the light of day, pertain full surely 
To a chilled age, most pitiably shut out 
From that which is and actuates, by forms, 


Abstractions, and by lifeless fact to fact 
Minutely linked with diligence uninspired, 
Unrectitied, ungnided, unsustained, 

By godlike insight. To this fate is doomed 
Science, wide-spread and spreading still as 
he 331 

Her conquests, in the world of sense made 
known, 

So with the internal mind it fares; and so 
I \V itli morals, trusting, in contempt or fear 
Of vital i>rinc.iplc’s controlling law. 

To her jnirblind guide Kxj>edioiiey; and so 
Suff ers religious faith. Elate wdtli view 
Of what is won, we overlook or scorn 
The best that should keep pace with it, and 
! must, 

Else more and more the general mind will 
1 droop, 340 

! Ev(*n as if bent on perishing. There lives 
I No faculty within us which the Soul 
I Can spare, and humblest earthly Weal de- 
I mands, 

i F or dignity not ]>laced beyond her reach, 

I Zealous (‘o-oporation of all means 
1 Given or ai*quired, to raise us from the 
i mire. 

And liberate oiir hearts from low pursuits, 
i By gross Utilities enslaved, we need 
, More of eniiohling impulse from the past, 
j If to the future aught of good must come 
Sounder and therefore holier than the ends 
‘ Which, ill the giddiness of self-aiqilause, 332 
We covet as supreme. O grant the crown 
j That Wisdom wears, or take his treacher- 
ous staff 

I From Knowledge ! — If the Muse, whom I 
I have served 

I This day, h<‘ mistress of a single yieaii 
I Fit to he placed in that pure diadem ; 

i Then, not in vain, under these chestnut 

j boughs 

I Reclined, shall 1 havt^ yielded up my soul 
i To transports from the secondary founts 
I Flowing of time and place, and paid to 
j both 361 

I Due homage : nor shall fruitlessly have 
striven, 

By love of beauty moved, to enshrine in 
verse 

Accordant meditations, which in times 
Vexed and disordered, as our own, may 
shed 

Influence, at least among a scattered few, 
To soberness of mind and peace of heart 
Friendly; as here to my repose hath been 
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This flowering broom^s dear neighbourhood, | 
the light 

And murmur issuing from yon pendent j 
flood, 370 , 

And all the varied landscape. Let us now 
Rise, and to-morrow greet magnificent i 
Rome. I 

I 

II i 

THE PINE OF MONTE MARIO 1 
AT ROME i 

I 

1837. 1S42 j 

Sir George Beaumont told me that, when he | 
first visited Italy, pine-trees of this species 1 
abounded, but that on his return thither, which | 
was more than thirty years after, they had dis- j 
appeared from many places where he had been ' 
accustomed to admire them, an<l had hecoim* 
rare all over the country, especially in and 
about Rome. Several Roman villas have 
within these few years passed into the hands of 
foreigners, who, 1 observed with pleasure, have 
taken care to plant this tree, wlii<*h in com*se 
of years will become a great ornanicmt to the 
city and to tlie general landscape May I vi*n- 
ture to add here, that having aseeiuled the 
Monte Mario, I could not resist embracing the 
trunk of this interesting luonument of iny de- 
parted friend’s fendings for the bi'auties of na- , 
turo, and the power of that art. wliieli he loved j 
so much, and in the practice of w Idch he was j 
so distinguished. ! 

I SAW far off the dark top of a i*ine 
Look like a cloud — a sleiKh*r st<'ni the tie 
That bound it" to its native earth — poised 
high , 

’Mid evening hues, along the horizon line, 
Striving in peace each other to outshine. 

But when I learned the Tr<;e was living , 
there, 

Saved from the sordid axe by Beaumont’s 
care, 

Oh, what a gush of lemleriiess was inim^ ! 
The rescued Pine-Tree, with its sky so 
bright 

And cloud-like beauty, lueh iu thoughts of 
home, 

Death-parted friends, and days too swift in 
flight, 

Supplanted the whole majesty of Rome 
(Then first apparent from the Pincian 
Height) 

Crowned with St. Peter’s everlasting Dome. 
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III 

AT ROME 
1837. 1842 

Sight is at first a sad enemy to imagination 
and to those pleasures belonging to old times 
with which some exertions of that power will 
always mmj;le: nothing perhaps brings this 
truth home to the feelings more than the city 
of Home ; not so much in respect to the impres- 
sion made at the moment when it is first seen 
and looked at as a whole, for then the imagi- 
nation may be invigorated and the mind’s eye 
quickened ; hut wlien particular spots or ob- 
jects are sought out, disappointment is I believe 
invariably felt. Ability to recover from this 
disappointment will exist in proportion 1(» know- 
ledge, and tlie power of the mind to reconstruct 
out of fragments and parts, and to make details 
iu the present subservient to more adequate 
comprehension of the past. 

Is this, ye ftods, the Capitolian Hill? 

Yon pett^ Steep in truth the fearful Rock, 
'rarpeian named of yore, and keeping still 
'riiat ]iame, a local Phantom proud to mock 
The Traveller’s expectation? — Could our 
Will 

Destroy the idt‘al Powder within, ’twere done 
I’liro’ what men see and touch, — slaves 
wandering on, 

fmpolled l)v thirst of all but Heaven-taught 
skill. 

Full oft, our wish obtained, deeply we sigh; 
Yet not unreeom])ensed art^ they who learn, 
From that de])ression raised, to mount on 
l.iRli 

With strongesr wing, more elearW to discern 
Eternal things; and, if need be, defy 
Change, with a brow not insolent, though 
stern. 

IV 

AT ROME— REGRETS-^IN AL- 
LUSION TO NIEBUHR AND 
OTHER MODERN HISTORIANS 

1837. 1842 

Thosk old (‘reduliiies, to nature dear, 

Shall they no longer bloom upon the stock 
Of History, stript naked as a rock 
’Mid a dry desert ? What is it we hear ? 
'riie glory of Infant Rome must disappear, 
Her morning splendours vanish, and their 
place 
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Know them no more. If Truth, who veiled 
her face 

With those bright beams yet hid it not, 
must steer 

Henceforth a humbler course perplexed and 
slow; 

One solace yet remains for us who came 
Into this world in days when story lacked 
Severe research, that in our hearts we know 
How, for exciting youth’s heroic flame. 
Assent is power, belief the soul of fact. 

V 

CONTINUED 
1837-42. 1842 

Complacent Fictions were they, yet the 
same 

Involved a history of no doubtful sense, 
History that [n’oves by inward evidence 
From what a i)recious source of truth it 
came. 

Ne’er could the boldest Eulogist have darc'd 
Such deeds to paint, such characters to 
frame, 

But for coeval sympathy prepared 
'Po greet with instant faith their loftiest 
claim. 

None but a noble people could have loved 
Flattery in Aiu'ieut Rome’s pure-minded 
.style: 

Not ill like sort the Runic Scald was moved; 
He, nursed ’mid .savage passions that de- 
file 

Humanity, .saug feats that well might call 
For the blood-thirsty im^ad of ( )dui’s riot- 
ous Hall. 

VI 

PLEA FOR THE HISTORIAN 
1837-42. 1842 

Forbear to deem the Chronicler unwise. 
Ungentle, or untouched by stuunly ruth, 
Who, gathering up all that Time’s envious 
tooth 

Has spared of sound and grave realities, 
Firmly rejects those dazzling flatteries, 
Dear as they are to un.suHpecting Youth, 
That might have drawn down Clio from the 
skies 

To vindicate the majesty of truth. 


Such was her office while she walked with 
men, 

A Muse, who, not unmindful of her Sire 
All-ruling Jove, whate’er the theme might 
I be, 

j Revered her Mother, sage Mnemosyne, 

And tiugbt her faithful servants how the 

I Should animate, but not mislead, the pen. 

VII 

AT ROME 
1837-42. 1842 

1 have a x>rivate interest in this Sonnet, for 
1 doubt whether it would ever have been writ- 
ten but for the lively j>ietiire given me by 
Anna Ricketts of what they had witnessed of 
the indignation and sorrow expressed by some 
Italian noblemen of their acquaintance upon 
the surrender, which circumstances had obliged 
them to make, of the best portion of their fam- 
ily man.si(»QS to strangers. 

They — who have seen tlie noble Roman’s 
scorn 

Break forth at thought of laying down his 
he, id. 

When the blank (biy is over, garreted 
In his aii(‘e.stral palace, wdiere, from morn 
To night, the desiderated floors are worn 
By feci of pursc-j)roud strangers; they — 
wdio h.ave read 

Til one meek smile, beneath a peasant’s shed, 
How patiently the weight of wrong is borne; 
They who have lieard some learned 
Patriot treat 

Of freedom, with mind grasping the whole 
theme 

1 From aiieient Rome, downwards through 
I that bright dream 

I Of Commonwealths, eaeh city a starlike seat 
j Of riv.'il glory; tliey — fallen Italy — 

! Nor must, nor will, nor can, desj)air of 
^Fhce ! 

VIII 

NEAR ROME, IN SIGHT OF ST. 
PETER’S 

1837-42. 1842 

Long has the dew been dried on tree and 
lawn : 

O’er man and beast a not unwelcome boon 
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Is shed) the lanj^uor of approaching noon; 

To shady rest withdrawing or withdrawn 
Mute are all creatiues, as this couchant 
fawn, 

Save insect-s warms that hum in air afloat, 
Save that the Cock is crowing, a shrill note, 
Startling and shrill as that wliich roused the 
dawn. 

— Heard in that hour, or wImui, as now, the | 
nerve 

Shrinks from the note as from a mistimed 
thing, 

Oft for a holy w'arning may it serve, 

Charged with remembrance of his sudden 
sting, 

His bitter tears, whose name the Papal 
Chair 

And you resplendent Church are proud to 
bear. 

IX 

AT ALBANO 
1837-42. 1842 

This Sonnet is founded on simple fact, and 
was written to enlarge, if po^^bible, the views 
of those who can see nothing but evil in the in- 1 
tercessions countenanced by t he Ch urch of Home. 
That they are in many respects lamentably ; 
pernicious must be ackiiowled^f^d ; but, on the • 
other hand, they who reliect, while they see | 
and obseive, cannot but be struck v itb instances | 
which will prove that it is a great error to con- | 
deinn in all cases such mediation as purely | 
idolatrous. This remark hears with especial 1 
force upon addresses to the Virgin. j 

Days passed — and Monte Calvo would not 
clear 

His head from mist; and, as the wind 
sobbed tliroiigb 

Albano’s dripping Ilex avenue, 

My dull forebodiiig.s in a Peasant’s ear 
Foimd casual vent. She said, “ He of 
good cheer; 

Our yesterday’s procession did not sue 
In vain; the sky will change to sunny blue, 
Thanks to our Lady’s grace.” I smiled to 
hear, 

But not in scorn: — the Matron’s Faith may 
lack 

The heavenly sanction needed to en.sure 
Fulfilment; but, we trust, her upward track 
Stops not at this low point, nor wants the 
lure 


Of flowers the Virgin without fear may 
own. 

For by her Son’s blest hand the seed was 
sown. 

X 

1837-42. 1842 

Near Auio’s stream, I spied a gentle Dove 
Perched on an olive branch, and heard her 
cooing 

’Mid new-born blossoms that soft airs wore 
wooing. 

While all things present told of joy and 
love. 

Hut restless Fancy left that olive grove 
To hail the ex])loratory Hird renewing 
ll<jpe for the few', who, at the world’s un- 
doing, 

On the great flood were sj wired to live and 
move. 

0 bounteous Heaven ! signs true as dove 
and hough 

Hrought to the ark are coming evermore, 
Given though w'e seek them not, but, while 
we plough 

This sea of life wilhout a visible shore. 

Do neither ])roinise ask nor grace implore 
in what alone is ours, the living Now. 


XI 

FROM THE ALHAN HILLS, 
LOOKING TOWARDS ROME 

1837-42. 1842 

Forgive, illustrious Country ! these deep 
sighs, 

Heaved less for thy bright plains and hills 
bestrown 

With monuments decayed or overthrown. 

For all that tottering stands or prostrate 
lies, 

Than for like st*eiies in moral vision shown, 

Ruin perceived for keener sympathies; 

Faith crushed, yet proud of weeds, her 
gaudy crown; 

Virtues laid low, and mouldering energies. 

Yet why prolong this mournful strain ? — 
Fallen Power, 

Thy fortunes, twice exalted, might provoke 

Verse to glad notes prophetic of the hour 

When thou, uprisen, shalt break thy double 
yoke, 
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And enter, with prompt aid from the Most 
High, 

On the third stage of thy great destiny. 


XII 

NEAR THE LAKE OF THRASY- 
MENE 

1837-42. 1842 

Whkn here with Cartilage Rome to conflict 
came, 

An earth(inakc, luiiigling with the battle’s 
shock, 

Checked not its rage; imfelt the grtiiiiid 
did rock, 

Sword dropped not, javelin kept its deadly 
aim. — 

Now all is siui-hrighi peae.e. Of that day’s 
shame, 

Or glory, not a vtLstige seems to (‘iidure. 
Save in this Rill that took from blood the 
name 

Which yet it bears, sweet Stream ! as 
crystal pure. 

So may all tra<!e and sign of d(*eds aloof 
From the true guidance of humanity, 

Thro’ Time and Nature’s inilucnee, purify 
Their spirit; or, unless they for reproof 
Or warning serve, thus let them all, on 
ground 

That gave them being, vanish to a sound. 

XIII 

NEAR THE SAME LAKE 
1837-42. 1842 

For acdion born, existing to be tried, 
Powers manifold we have that intervene 
To stir the heart that would too closely 
screen 

Her peace from images to pain allied. 
What wonder if at midnight, by the side 
Of Sanguinetto, or broad 'riirasyinene. 

The clang of arms is heard, and phantoms 
glide. 

Unhappy ghosts in troops by moonlight seen; 
And singly thine, O vanquished Chief ! 
whose corse, 

Unburied, lay hid under heaps of slain: 

Hut who is He ? — the Conqueror. Would 
he force 


His way to Rome ? Ah, no, — round hill 
and plain 

Wandering, be haunts, at fancy’s strong 
coininaiid, 

This spot — his shadowy death-cup in his 
hand. 

XIV 

THE CUCKOO AT LAVERNA 
May 25, 1837 
1837. 1842 

Amon{> a thousand delightful feelings con- 
nect.ed in my mind with X.htt voice of the cuckoo, 
there is a personal one which is rather mel- 
ancholy. I was hrst (ioiivinced that age had 
rather dulled my hearing, by not being able to 
catch the sound at the same distance as the 
younger companions of my walks ; and of this 
failure I had a proof upon the occasion that 
suggested these vorses, I did not hoar the 
sound till Mr. Robinson had twice or thrice 
directed my attention to it. 

Llst — ’t was the Cuckoo. — O with what 
delight 

1 Heard I that voice ! and catch it now, though 
faint, 

Far off and faint, and melting into air, 

Yet not to he mistaken. Hark again ! 
Those louder cries give notice that the Bird, 
Although invisible as Echo’s self, 

Is wheeling hitherward. Thanks, happy 
i Creature, 

i For this unthought-of greeting ! 

While alhu*ed 

From vale to hill, from liill to vale led on, 

! We have pursued, through various lands, 
a long 10 

i And pleasant c(>m*se; flower after flower 
has blown, 

I Embellishing the ground that gave them 
birth 

Witli aspects novel to my sight; but still 
i Most fair, most welcome, when they drank 
the dew 

In a sweet fellowship with kinds beloved. 
For old remembrance sake. And oft — 
wlierc Spring 

Displayed her richest blossoms among files 
Of orange-trees bedecked with glowing 
fruit 

Ri|>e for the liand, or under a thick shade 
Of Ilex, or, if better suited to the hour, 
i The lightsome Olive’s twinkling canopy — 
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Oft have 1 heard the Ni^htiiii^ale and 
Thrush 

Blending as in a common EnglLsh grove 
Their love-songs; but, where’er my feet 
might roam, 

Whatever assemblages of new and old, 
Strange and familiar, might beguile the | 
way, ^ I 

A gratulation from that vagi'ant Voice | 
Was wanting, — and most happily till now. ' 
For see, Laverna ! mark the fai -famed ! 
Pile, ' 

High on the brink of that precipitous rock, 
Implanted like a Fortress, as in ti uth 
It is, a Christian Fortress, garrisoned 
In faith and hope, and dutiful obedience. 

By a few Monks, a stern society. 

Dead to the world and scorning earth-born ! 
joys. 

Nay — though the hopes tliat drew, the . 
fears that di*ove, 

St. Francis, far from Plan’s resort, to abide ; 
Among these sterile Iieiglits of Apenniiie, 
Bound him, nor, since he raised yon IIoiLse, 
have ceased i 

To bind his spiritual Progeny, with rules 40 . 
Stringent as flesh can tolerate and live; ! 

His milder (renius (thanks to the good (iod 
That made us) over those severe restraints 
Of mind, that dread Iu‘art-freeziug disci- | 
pline, j 

Doth sometimes here predominate, and j 
works j 

By unsought means for gracious jnirposes; j 
For earth through heaven, for heaven, by j 
(ihangeful earth, 

Illustrated, and miitnally endeared. 

Rapt though He were above the power 
of sense, 

Familiarly, yet out t)f tlu‘ (deaused lu^art 
Of that once sinful Being overflowed 
On sim, moon, stfirs, the nether elements. 
And every shapes of ereature they sustain, | 

Divine affections; and with beast and bird ‘ 
('Stilled from afar — sueh marvel story 
tells — 

By casual outbreak of his passionate words, 
And from their own pursxiits in field or 
grove • 

Drawn to his side by look or act of love , 

Humane, and virtue of his innocent life) j 

He wont to hold companionshij> so free, bo | 
So pure, 80 fraught with knowledge and 
delight, 

As to be likened in his Followers’ minds 
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To that which om* first Parents, ere the 
fall 

From their high state darkened the Earth 
with fear, 

Held with all kinds in Eden’s blissful 
bowers. 

Then question not that, ’mid the austere 
Band, 

Who breathe the aii* he breathed, tread 
whtM’e he trod, 

Some true Partakers of his loving spirit 
Do still survive, and, with those gentle 
hearts 

Consorted, Others, in the power, the faith. 
Of a baptized imagination, prompt 71 

To catch from Nature’s humblest monitors 
Whate’er tlicy bring of impulses sublime. 

Thus sensitive must be the Monk, though 
])ale 

With fasts, with vigils worn, depressed by 
years, 

Whom in a sunny glade I chanced to sec, 

I 'poll a pine-tree’s storm-uj>rooted trunk. 
Seated alone, with forcliead sky-ward raised, 
Haiuts clasped above the (*ruciflx he wore 
Api>ende<l to his Ixjsom, and lips closed 80 
By tJic joint ])ressure of his musing mood 
And habit of his vow. That amdent Man — 
Nor haj)!N less th(‘ Brother Avhom I marked, 
As we a]>j>roaclicd the Convent gate, aloft 
Looking far forth from his aerial cell, 

A \(»ung Ascetic — Poet, Hero, Sage, 
lie might have been, Lover belike he was — 
If they received into a eoiiscious ejir 
The notes w hose tirsi faint greeting startled 
me, 

Whose s(*dul(uivS iteration thrilled wdth joy 
My heart — may have been moved like me 
to think, <ji 

Ah ! not like me who walk in the world’s 
ways, 

On the great Prophet, styled the Voice of 
One 

Crying amid the, wilderness, and given, 

Now that tluiir snows must melt, their herbs 
and flowers 

Revive, their (»l>stin€ate winter pass away, 
That awful name to Thee, thee, simple 
(hickoo, 

W anderiiig in solitude, and evermore 
Foretelling and proclaiming, ere thou leave 
This thy last Iniunt beneath Italian skies 100 
To carry thy glad tidings over heights 
Still loftier, and to climes more near the 
Pole. 
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Voice of the Desert, fai‘e-thee-well; sweet 
Bird ! 

If that substantial title please thee more. 
Farewell ! — but go thy way, no need hast 
thou 

Of a good wish sent after thee; from bower 
To bower as green, from sky to sky as clear. 
Thee gentle breezes waft — or airs, that 
meet 

Thy course and sport around thee, softly 
fan — 

Till Night, des(;ending upon hill and vale. 
Grants to thy mission a brief term of 
silence, m 

And folds thy pinions up in blest repose. 


XV 

AT THE CONVENT OF CAMAL- 
DOLI 

1837-42. 1842 

Grikve for the Man who iiither came be- 
reft. 

And seeking consolation from above; 

Nor grieve tlic less that skill to him was 
left 

To paint tliis picture of his lady-love; 

Can slje, a blessed saint, Ihe work ap{»rov(‘ ? 

And oh, good BrethiTii of (he cowl, a thing 

So fair, to which with peril he must <‘liug, 

Destroy in pity, or with care, remove. 

That bloom — those eyes — can they assist 
to bind 

Thoughts tliat would stray from Heaven ? 
The dream must ('ease 

To be; by Faith, not sight, his soul must 
live ; 

Else will the enamoimul Monk too surely 
find 

How wide a s[)aee can part from inward 
peace 

The most profound repose his cell can 
give. 

XVI 

CONTINUED 
1837-42. 1842 

The world forsaken, all its busy cares 

And stirring interests shunned with desper- 
ate flight, 

All trust abandoned in the healing might 
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Of virtuous action; all that courage dares, 
Labour accomplishes, or patience bears — 
Those helps rejected, they, whose minds 
perceive 

How subtly works man’s weakness, sighs 
may heave 

F\)r such a One beset with cloistral snares. 
Father of Mercy ! rectify his view, 

If with his vows this object ill agi*ee; 

Shed over it thy grace, and thus subdue 
Imperious ]>assioii in a heart set free: — 
That earthly love may to herself be true, 
(tIvc him a soul that cleaveth unto thee. 


XVII 

AT TFIE EREMITE OR UPPER 
CONVENT OF CAMALDOLI 

1837-42. 1842 

W HAT aim had tht'.y, the Pair of Monks, 
ill size 

Enormous, dragged, while side by side 
they satt‘, 

By panting steers up to this convent gate ? 
How, with emiiurpled (dieeks and pampered 
eyes, 

Dare th(\v confront the lean austerities 
Of BrtdJiren who, Iu‘re fixed, on Jesu wait 
In sackcloth, and God's anger deprecate 
'Fhrough all tliat humhles flesh and morti- 
fies ? 

Strange eontrast ! — verily the world of 
dreams, 

Where mingle, as for moekery combined. 
Things in tlieir very essences at strife, 
Shows not a sight incongruous as the ex- 
tremes 

That everywhere, before the thoughtfid 
mind, 

Meet on the solid ground of waking life. 

XVIII 

AT VALLOMBROSA 
1837-42. 1842 

** Thick as autmnnal leaves that strew the brooks 
In Vallonibrosa, where Etrurian shades 
High uver-arch’d embower.” 

Paradise LoH. 

I must confess, though of course I did not 
ackuowledf^e it in the few lines I wrote in the 
Strangers’ book kept at the convent, that I was 
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somewhat disappointed at V allonibrosa. 1 had 
expected, as the tiaiue implies, a deep and narrow 
valley overshaiiowed by enclosing* hills; but 
the spot where the convent stands is in tact not 
a valley at all, but a cove or crescent open to an 
extensive prospect. In the book before men- 
tioned, I read the notice in the Enjjlish langnag^e 
that if any one would ascend t he steep gi'oniid i 
above the convent, and wander over it, he would 
be abundantly rewarded by magnificent views. 

1 had not time to aiitiipon thisreconinieudation, 
and only went with my young guide to ;i point, 
nearly on a level with the site of the convent, 
that overlooks the vale of Arno forsoine b'agnes. | 
To praise great and good men has ever been 1 
deemed one of the woitldest employTuents <if i 
poetry, hiit the objects of admiration var> so \ 
much witli time and ciroumslanees, and the j 
noblest of mankind have been found, when in- . 
timatcl\ know ii,to heof cliaiaeters soimperfeet, 
that no eulogist can find a sub w hieli he will 
venture upon with the auimatioii necessary to 
create sympathy, uidess he confines himself to , 
a particular art or he takes something of a one- | 
sided view of the person he is disposed to eele- i 
brate. This is amelanclioly truth, and affords ! 
a strong reason for the poetic mind being chiefly ' 
exercised in works of fiction : the poet can then 
follow wherever the spirit of admiration leads 
him, unchecked by such sugge.stions as will be 
too apt to cross liis way if all 1 hat lie is prompted 
to utter is to be tested by fact. Soim'tbing in 
this spirit I have written in the note attached | 
to the sonnet on the king of Sweden; and | 
many will think that in this poem and elsewhere 
1 have spoken of the author of “ Paradise Lost ” 
in a strain of panegyric scarcely just.ifiabb* by 
the tenor of some of bis opinions, whether 
theological or political, and by the temper he 
carried into public affairs in which, unfor- 
tunately for his genius, he was so much con- 
cerned. 

** Vallombrosa — I longed in thy shadiest 
wood 

To slumber, reclined on the moss-covered 
floor ! ” 

Fond wish that was granted at last, and 
the Flood, 

That lulled me asleep bids me listen once 
more. 

Its murmur bow soft ! as it falls down the 
steep, 

Near that . Cell — yon sequestered Retreat 
high in air — 

Where our Milton was wont lonely vigils 
to keep 

For converse with God, sought through 
study and prayer. 


The Monks still repeat the tradition with 
pride, 

And its truth who shall doubt? for his 
Spirit is here; lO 

In the cloud-piereiiig rocks doth her 
grandeur abide, 

In the pines pointing heaveuwai’d her beauty 
austere ; 

In the flower-besprent meadows his genius 
we trace 

Turned to humbler delights, in which youth 
might confide. 

That would yield him fit help while pre- 
figuring that Place 

Where, if Sin had not entered, Love never 
had died. 

When w itli life lengtliened out came a 
desolat<‘ time, 

And darkness and danger had compassed 
him round, 

With a thought he WTmld flee to these 
haunts of his jirime 

And her(‘ once again a kind shelter be 
found. 20 

And let me believe that when nightly the 
Muse 

Did waft him to Sion, the glorified hill, 

Here also, on some favoured height, he 
would choose 

'i'o w^ander, and drink inspiration at will. 

Vallombrosa ! of thee 1 first heard in the 
page 

Of that holiest of Bards, and the name for 
my mind 

Had a musical charm, which the winter of 
age 

And the changes it brings had no power to 
unbind. 

And now, ye Miltonian shades ! under you 

I repose, nor am forced from sweet fancy 
to jiart, 30 

While your leaves I behold and the brooks 
they will strew, 

And the realised vi.sion is clasped to my 
heart. 

Even so, and unblamed, we rejoice as wo 
may 

In Forms that must perish, frail objects of 
sense ; 

ITiiblamed — if the Soul be intent on the day 

When the Being of Beings shall summon 
her hence. 
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For he and he only with wisdom is blest 
Who, gathering true pleasures wherever 
they grow, 

Looks up ill all places, for joy or for rest, 
To the Fountain whence I'ime and Eternity 
flow. 40 


XX 

llEFOKE THE PICTURE OF THE 
BAPTIST, BY RAPHAEL, IN THE 
CALLERY AT FLORENCE 

1837-42. 1842 


XIX ! 

AT FLORENCE j 

1S37-42. 1S42 I 

Upon what evidence the heliet* rests that this 
stone was a tavourite seat of Dante, J do not 
know ; but a man would little consult liis own 
interest as a traveller, if lie should busy himself j 
with doubis as to the fact. 4'he readiness with j 
whicdi traditions of this cliaracter arc received, j 
and the fidelity with whieh they are ])reserve<l | 
from generation to generation, are an evidence 1 
of feelings honourable to our nature. I re- , 
menibi‘r bow, during one of niy rambles in the , 
course of a college vacation, 1 was pleased on 
heiiig shown a seat n<‘ar a kind of rocLy cell i 
at the source of the river. 011 whieh it was said ; 
that Congreve wrote his “ Old Bacheloi.’* One ; 
can searcely hit on any performanee less in 
harmony with tlie scone ; but it was a local J 
tribnti^ paid to intellect bv tbo.se who had not 1 
troubled themselves toestimate the moral w'orlh I 
of that author’s c(>medies ; and w by should j 
they ? He was a man distinguished in his day ; 
and the aeipiestcred neighbourhood in whieh he ; 
often resided was perhaps as ])roiid of liim as • 
Florenee of her Dante: it i^ the same feeling, I 
though proceeding from per.sons one eannot 
bring toget her in this way without offering .some ' 
ajiology to the Shade of the great Visionary. , 

Under the shadow of a stately Pile, 

The dome t>f Florenee, pensive and alone, 
Nor giving heed to aught that jiassed the 
while, 

I stood, and gazed upon a innrhle stone, 

The laurelled Dante’s favourite seat. A 
throne, 

In just esteem, it rivals; though no style 
Be there of decoration to beguile 
The mind, depressed by thought of great- 
ness flown. 

As a true man, who long had served the lyre, 

I gazed with earnestness, and dared no more. 
But in his breast the mighty Poet bore 
A Patriot’s heart, warm wdth undying fire. 
Bold with the thought, in j-everenee 1 sate 
down, 

And, for a moment, filled that empty 
Throne. 


It was v(Ty hot weather during the week we 
stjiyed at Flon nce ; and, never having been there 
before, I went through much hard service, and 
am not tlnu-cforc* ashamed to confess 1 fell asleep 
before this picture and sitting with my back to- 
wards thti Venus dc Medicis. Buonaparte — 
in aiLswer to one who had spoken of his being 
in a sound slee]> up to the moment when one of 
his great battles was to be fought, as a proof 
of tin* calmness of his mind and command over 
anxious thoughts — said frankly, that he slept 
because from bodily exhaustion lie could not 
help it. In like manner it is noticed tliat 
ciiminalsonthe night previous to theirexecution 
seldom awake Indore thes are called, a proof 
that tlie hodv is the master of us far more than 
we ne,cd be willing to allow'. Should this note 
by any possible chance be seen by any of my 
countrymen w ho might have been in the gallery 
at the time (and several persons were there) 
and w itnessed such an indecortiin, I hope he will 
give up tin' opinion wliich he might naturally 
have formed to my prejudice. 

The Baptist might have been ordained to cry 
Kortli from the towers of that huge Pile, 
wherein 

His Father served Jehovah; but how win 
Due audience, how for aught hut scorn defy 
The obstinate ]>ride and wanton revelry 
Of the Jerusalem beloAV, her sin 
And folly, if they with united din 
Drown not at once mandate and prophecy ? 
Therefore the Voiee spake from the Desert, 
thence 

To Her, as to her opposite in peace. 
Silence, and lioliness, and innocence, 

To Her and to all Lands its warning sent, 
Crying wdth earnestness that might not 
cease, 

“ IVIake straight a highway for the Lord — 
repent ! ” 


XXI 

AT FLORENCE — FROM MICHAEL 
ANGELO 

1837-42. 1842 

However at first these two sonnets from 
Michael Angelo may seem in their spirit some- 
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what inconsistent witli each other, 1 have not 
scrupled to place them side by side as charac- 
teriatic of their fjreat author, and others with 
whom he lived. I feel nevertheless a wish to 
know at what periods of his life they were re- 
spectively composed. The latter, as it ex- 
presses, was written in his advanced yeara when 
it was natural that the Platonism that pervades 
the one should p^ive way to the Christian feel- 
ing that inspired the other : between both there 
is more than poetic affinity. 

Rapt above earth by power of one fair face, 
Hers in whose sway alone my heart de- 
lights, 

I mingle with the blest on those pure 
heights 

Where Man, yet mortal, rarely finds a 
place. 

With Him who made the Work that Work 
accords 

So well, that by its help luul through his 
grace 

I raise my thoughts, inform my deeds and 
words, 

Clasping her beauty in my souPs emhra(*e. 
Thus, if from two fair eyes iriine caimot 
turn, 

I feel how in their ])roseiice doili abide 
Light wln'i'h to God is both Ihe way and 
guide; 

And, kindling at their lustre, if I burn, 

My noble fire emits tlie joyful ray 
That through the realms of glory shines for 
aye. 

XXII 

AT FLORENCE — FROM M. AN- 
GELO 

1837-42. 1842 

Eternal Lord ! eased of a eiiinhrous load, 
And loosened from the world, 1 turn to 
Thee ; 

Shun, like a shattered bark, the storm, and 
flee 

To thy protection for a safe abode. 

The crown of thorns, hands pierced upon 
the tree, 

The meek, benign, and lacerated face, 

T o a sincere re]:)entance promise grace, 

To the sad soul give hope of jiardon free. 
With justice mark not Thon, O Light 
divine, 

My fault, nor hear it with thy sacred ear; 


Neither put forth that way thy arm severe j 
Wash with thy blood my sins; thereto in- 
cline 

More readily the more my years require 
Help, and forgiveness speedy and entire. 

XXIII 

AMONG THE RUINS OF A CON- 
VENT IN THE APENNINES 

1837-42. 1842 

The political revolutions of our time have 
multiplied, on the ('ontinent, objects that un- 
avoidably call f 01 til rt‘flection» such as are 
expressed in these verses, hut the Ruins in 
those countries are too recent to exhibit, in any- 
tliiug- like an equal degree, the beauty with 
which time and nature have invested the re- 
mains of oiir Convents and Abbeys. These 
verses it. will be observed take up the beauty 
lonp;^ before* it is matured, as one cannot but 
w ish it may bo among' some of the desolations 
of Italy, France, and Germany. 

Yk Trees ! wliose slender roots entwine 
Altars that ph'ty neglects; 

Whose infant arms enclasp the shrine 
Whi<*h no devotion now respects; 

Jf not a straggler from the herd 
H(‘re ruminate*, nor shrouded bird, 
(^lianting lier low-voiced hymn, take pride 
In aught that ye would grace or hide- - 
ilow sadly is your love misplaced, 

Fair Trees, your bounty rmi to waste ! 

Yt*, too, wild Flowers ! tliat no one heeds, 
Aiul ye — fidl often sjiuriied as weeds — 

III beauty clothed, or breathing swa‘etness 
From fractured arch and mouldering wall — 
Do but more touchingly recall 
Man’s headstrong violence and Time’s fleet- 
ness, 

Making the precim*ts ye adorn 
Appear to sight still more forlorn. 

XXIV 

IN LOMBARDY 
1837-42. 1842 

See, where his difficult way that Old Man 
wins 

Bent by a load of Mulberry leaves ! — most 
hard 
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AT BOLOGNA 


Appears his lot, to the small Worm’s com- 
pared, 

For whom his toil with early day begins. 
Acknowledging no task-master, at will 
(As if her labour and her ease were twins) 
She seems to work, at pleasure to lie still ; — 
And softly sleeps within the thread she 
spins. 

So fare they — the Man serving as her Slave. 
Ere long tlu‘ir fates do each to each con- 
form : 

Both pass into now being, — but the; Worm, 
Transfigured, sinks into a hopeless gravti; 
His volant Spirit will, he trusts, ascend 
To bliss unboundtul, glory without end. 

XXV 

AFTER LEAVING ITALY 
1837-42. 1842 

I bad proof in several instances that the 
Carbonari, if 1 may still call them so, and their 
favoiireis, are o})ening their eyes to the neces- 
sity of ])atienee, and arc intent upon s]>reading 
km>\vledge actively but qniet.ly as they can. 
May they have resolution to continue in this 
course! for it i.s the only one hv which they 
can truly lanudit their countr\. We left Italy 
hy the way whieh is called tljo NuovaStrada 
do Allmagiia,” to tin* oast of the hi^h passes of 
the Alps, whi(*h take you ;it once from Italy 
into Switzerland. This road leads across sev- 
eral smaller heights, and winds down diflereiit 
vales in succession, so that it -was only by tin' 
acci<lent.al .sound of a few (h'rmaii words that 
I was aware we had cpiitted ltal>,and hence 
the unwelcome shock alluded to in tlni two or 
three last line.s of tlie latter sonnet. 

Faik Land ! Thee all men greet with joy; 
how few, 

Whoso sonls take pride in freedom, \irtne, 
fame. 


AT BOLOGNA, IN REMEMBRANCE 
OF THE LATE INSURREC- 
TIONS, 1837 

1837. 1842 
1 

Ah why deceive ourselves ! by no mere fit 
Of sudden passion roused shall men attain 
True freedom where for ages they have lain 
Bound ill a dark abominalile }nt, 


I Part from thee without pity dyed in shame: 

I 1 could not — while from Venice we with- 
drew, 

Led on till an Alpine strait confined our 
view 

Within its depths, and to the shore we came 
Of Lago Morto, dreary sight and name. 
Which o’er sad thoughts a sadder colouring 
threw. 

Italia ! on tlie .surface of thy spirit, 
i (Too aptly emblemed by that torpid lake) 
Shall a few' partial breezes only creep? — 
Be its depths (piickened; what thou dost 
inherit 

Of the world’s hopes, dare to fulfil; awake, 
Mother of Heroes, from tliy dcath-like 
sleep ! 

XXVI 

CONTINUED 
1S37. 1842 

I As indignation mastered gru'f, my tongue 
' Spake bitter words; words that di(( ill 
agree 

I With those rich stores of Nature’s imagery. 
And divine Art, that fast to memory 
clung — 

'Fliy gifts, magnifieent Region, ever yoimg 
t In the sun’s eye, and in his sister’s sight 
I How beantiful ! how w'orthy to be sung 
In strains of rapture', or subdued delight ! 

1 feign not; witness that unwelcome shock 
That followed the first sound of German 
speech, 

Caught the far-w inding harrier Alps among. 

; 111 that announeement, greeting seemed to 
i mock 

I Parting; tlie casual word had power to 
j reach 

: My heart,, and filled that heart with conflhd 
i strong. 


Witli life’s best sinews more and more un- 
knit. 

Here, tliere, a banded few who loathe the 
chain 

May rise to break it; effort worse than vain 
For thee, () great Italian nation, split 
j Into those jarring fractions. — Let thy scope 
I Be one fixed miiul for all ; thy rights approve 
j 'I’o thy own eonscienee gradually renewed; 

' 1 jearn to make Time the father of wise Hope ; 
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•WHAT IF OUR NUMBERS 
BARELY COULD DEFY” 


Then trust thy cause to the arm of Fortitude, 
The light of Knowledge, and the warmth of 
Love. 

CONTINUED 

II 

Hard task ! exclaim the undisciplined, to 
lean 

On Patience coupled with such slow en- 
deavour. 

That long-lived servitude must last for ever. 
Perish the grovelling few, who, prest be- 
tween 

Wrongs and the terror of redress, would 
wean 

Millions from glorious aims. Our tdiains to 
sever 

Let us break forth in tempest now or 
never ! - 

What, is there then no space for golden j 
mean | 

And gradual progress ? — Twilight leads to I 

•lay. . . _ ! 

And, even within the burning zones of earth, | 
The hastiest sunrise yields a temperate ! 

ray; [ 

The softest breeze to fairest flowers gives ! 
birth: 

Think not that Prudenet‘ dwells in dark ' 
abodes, i 

She scans the future with the eye of gods. | 

1 

CONCLUUr.D 

III 

As leaves are to tlie tree whereon they grow 
And wither, every human geiu'ratioii 
Is, to the Being of a mighty nation. 

Locked in our world’s embrafie through 
weal and woe ; 

Thought that should teach the zealot to 
forego 

Rash schemes, to abjure*- all selfish agitation, 
And seek through noiseless pains and mod- 
eration 

The unblemiwshed good they only can bestow. 
Alas ! with most, who weigh futurity 
Against time present, passion holds the 
scales: 

Hence ccpial ignorance of both prevails. 

And nations sink ; or, struggling to be 
free. 

Are doomed to flounder on, like wounded 
whales 

Tossed on the bosom of a stormy sea. 


' 1837. 1837 

j What if our numbers barely could defy 
The arithmetic of babes, must foreign 
hordes. 

Slaves, vile as ever were befooled by w'ords, 
Striking through English breasts the an- 
archy 

Of Terror, bear us to the ground, and tie 
Our hands behind our backs with felon 
cords ? 

Yields evc'ry thing to discipline of swords ? 
j Is man as good as man, none low, none 
high ? — 

Nor discijdine nor valour can withstand 
The sho<*k, nor <juell the inevitable rout, 
When in some great extremity breaks out 
A people, on their own beloved Laud 
Risen, like one m;in, to combat in the sight 
Of a just God for liberty and right. 


A NIGHT THOUGHT 
1837. 1842 

These verses were thrown off exteinpoi*e 
upon leaving Mrs. Luff ’s house at Fox-Ghyll, 
0110 evening, 'riu* good woman is not disposed 
to hKik at the briglit side of things, and there 
happened l,t> hci ]>rt‘sent certain ladies who liad 
reached the ])oinl of life where youth is ended, 
and wh<» seemed to coiitciitl with each other in 
expre-ssing tlieir dislike of tlie country and cli- 
mate. One of them had been heard to say she 
could not emhire a eonntry where there was 
“ neither sunshine nor cavaliers.” 

1^0 ! where the Moon along the sky 
Sails with her ha])py destiny; 

Oft is slit* hid from mortal eye 
Or dimly seen, 

But wh(‘ii the chnids asunder fly 
How bright her mien ! 

Far different we — a froward race, 
Tlioiisands tlumgh rich in Fortune’s grace 
With cht‘rished sulleimcss of pace 
Their way pursue. 

Ingrates who wear a smilcless face 
'Fhe whole year through. 

If kindred humours e’er would make 
My spirit droop for drooping’s sake, 
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From Fancy following in thy wake, 
Bright ship of heaven I 
A counter impulse let me take 
And be forgiven. 


TO THE PLANET VENUS 

Upon its approximation (as an Evening 
Star) to the Earth, Jan. 1838. 

1838. 183S 

W HAT strong allurement draws, what 
spirit guides, 

Thee, Vesper! brightening still, as if the 
nearer 

Thou eoiii\st to man’s abode the spt>t grew 
dearer 

Night after night ? True is it Nature hides 
Her treasures less and less. — Man now 
presides 

In power, where oikm* he trembled in his 
weakness; 

Science advances with gigantic strides; 

But are we aught eurich(‘d in love and 
meekness ? 

Aught dost thou see, bright Star ! of pime 
and wise 

More than in humbler times graced human 
story; 

That makes our hearts more apt to sym- 
pathise 

With heaven, our souls more fit for future 

Rlory- 

When earth shall vanish from our closing 
eyes. 

Ere we lie down in our last dormitory ? 

COMPOSED AT RYDAL ON MAY 
MORNING, 1838 

1838. 1838 

This and the sonnet entitled “The Pillar 
of Trajan,” p. (>h>, were eoinposod on what 
wo call the “ Far Tcjrrace ” at Uydal Mount, 
where 1 have murmured out inuny thousands 
of versos. 

If with old love of you, dear Hills ! I 
share 

New love of many a rival image brought 
From far, forgive the wanderings of my 
thought: 

Nor art thou wronged, sweet May ! when I 
compare 


Thy present birth-morn with thy last, so 
fair, 

So rich to me in favours. For my lot 
Then was, within the famed Egerian Grot 
To sit and muse, fanned by its dewy air 
Mingling with thy sof t breath 1 That morn- 
ing too, 

Warblers I hoard their joy imbosoming 
Amid th(i sunny, shadowy, Colyseuin; 
Heard tlumi, imchecked by aught of sadden- 
ing liue. 

For victories there won by flower-crowned 
Spring, 

Chant iii full choir their innocent Te Deum. 

COMPOSED ON A MAY MORNING, 
1838 

1838. 1838 

Lifk with yon Lambs, like day, is just be- 

Y'et Nature seems to them a heavenly guide. 
l)o(iS joy approach ? they^ meet the coming 
tide ; 

And sullonness avoid, as now they shun 
Pale twdliglil’s lingering glooms, — and in 
the sun 

Couch n<‘ar their dams, with quiet satis- 
fied ; 

Or gambol — each with his shadow at his 
sid(‘, 

Varying its shape wherever he may run. 

As they from turf yet hoar with .sleepy 
dew 

All turn, and court the sliining and the 
green, 

Where herbs look up, and opening flowers 
are seen; 

Why to God’s goodness cannot We be 
true. 

And so, His gifts and promises between, 
Feed to the last on pleasures ever new ? 


“HARK! ’TIS THE THRUSH, UN- 
DAUNTED, UNDEPREST” 

1838. 1838 

Hark ! ’t is the Thrush, undaunted, unde- 
prest. 

By twilight premature of cloud and rain; 
Nor docs tiiat roaring wind deaden his 
strain 
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Who carols thinking of his Love and nest, 

And seems, as more incited, still more blest. 

Thanks; thou hast snapped a fireside 
Prisoner’s chain, 

Exulting Warbler ! eased a fretted brain, 

And in a moment charmed my cares to 
rest. 

Yes, I will forth, bold Bird ! and front the 
blast, 

That we may sing together, if thou wilt, 

So loud, so clear, my Partner through life's 
day, 

Mute in her nest love-clioscn, if not love- 
built 

Like thine, shall gladden, as in seasons past, 

Thrilled by loose snatches of the social Lay. 


“TIS HE WHOSE YESTER- 
EVENING’S HIGH DISDAIN” 

1838. 1838 

’Tis He whose yester-evening's high dis- 
dain 

Beat back the roaring storm — but how 
subdued 

His day-break note, a sad \icissitude ! 

Does the hour’s drowsy weight his glee 
restrain ? 

Or, like the nightingale, her joyous vein 

Pleased to renounce, does this dear Thrush 
attime 

His voice to suit the temper of yon Moon 

Doubly de])ressed, setting, and in her wane ? 

Rise, tardy Sun ! and let the Songster prove 

(The balance trembling ladweeu night and 
morn 

No longer) with what ecstasy ui)borne 

He can poiu* forth his spirit. In heaven 
above. 

And earth below, they best ('un serve true 
gladness 

Who meet most feelingly the calls of sad- 
ness. 


On what a Wreck ! how changed in mien 
and speech I 

Yet — though dread Powers, that work in 
mystery, spin 

Entanglings of the brain; though shadows 
stretch 

O’er the chilled heart — reflect; far, far 
within 

Hers is a holy Being, freed from Sin. 

She is not what she seems, a forlorn wretch ; 
Hut delected Spirits comfort fetch 
To Her from heights that Reason may not 
will. 

Like Children, Slie is privileged to hold 
Divine comiiinnion; both do live and move, 
Wbate’er to shallow Faith their ways unfold, 
Inly illumined by Heaven’s pitying love; 
Love ]>itving innocence not long to last, 

In them — in Her our sins and sorrows past. 

A PLEA FOR AUTHORS, 
MAY 1838 

1838. 1838 

Failing imjiartial measure to dispense 
To every suitor, Ecpiity is lame; 

And social Justice, stript of reverence 
For natural rights, a mockery and a shame; 
Law but a servile dnjie of false pretence. 
If, guarding grossest tilings from common 
claim 

Now and for ever, She, to works that came 
From mind and spirit, grudge a short-lived 
fence. 

“ Wliat ! lengthened privilege, a lineal tic, 
For Ijook'i ! ” Yes, heartless Ones, or be it 
proved 

That ’tis a fault in Us to have lived and 
loved 

Like others, with like temporal hopes to 
dit*; 

No public Inuni that Genius from her course 
lie turned; and streams of truth dried uj), 
even at theur source ! 


‘OH WHAT A WRECK! HOW ! 

CHANGED IN MIEN AND 

SPEECH ! ” 

iS 38(?). 1838 j 

The sad condition of poor Mrs. Southey put j 
me upon writing this. It has afforded comfort j 
to many persons whose friends have been simi- 
larly affected. 


A POET TO HIS GRANDCHILD 

SEQUEL TO THE FOEEGOING 
1838. 1838. 

“ Son of my buried Son, while thus thy 
hand 

Is clasping mine, it saddens me to think 
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How Want may press thee down, and with 
thee sink 

Thy children left nntit, through vain demand 
Of culture, even to feel or understand 
My simplest Lay that to their memory 
May cling; — hard fate ! which haply need 
not be 

Did Justice mould the statutes of the Land. 

A Book time-cherished and an honoured 
name 

Are high rcwaids; but bound they Nature’s 
claim 

Or Reason’s ? No — hopes spun in timid 
line 

F’rom out the bosom of a modest Iioim^ | 
Extend through unambitious years to come, ■ 
My careless Little-one, for thee and thine ! ” j 

BLEST STATESMAN HE, WHOSE 
MIND’S UNSELFISH WILL’’ 

1838. 1838 

Blest Statesman He, whose Mind’s unself- 
ish will 

Leaves him at ease among grand thoughts: 
whose eye 

Se*es that, apart from magnauimity, ! 

Wisdom exists not; nor th«5 liumlder skill 
Of Prudence, disentangling good and ill 
With patient care. What tho’ assaults run 

'riiey daunt not him who holds his ministry, 
Resolute, at all hazards, to fulfil 
Its duties; — ]>rompt to move, but firm to 
wait, — 

Knowing, things rashly sought aiH‘ rarely 
found ; 

l^hat, for the functions of an ancient State — 
Strong by her charters, fre(» because im- 
bound. 

Servant of Providence, not slave of Fate — 
Perilous is sweeping change,, all chaiiec un- 
sound. 

VALEDICTORY SONNET 
1838. 1838 

Closing the Volume of Sonnets published in 
1838. 

Serving no haughty Muse, my bauds have 
here 

Disposed some cultured Flowerets (drawn 
from spots 


Where tliey bloomed singly, or in scattered 
knots). 

Each kind in several beds of one parteire; 
Both to allure the casual J^oiterer, 

And that, so placed, my Nurslings may 
rcMpiite 

Studious regard with opportune delight, 
Nor be unthanked, unless I fondly err. 

But metaphor dismissed, and thanks apart, 
Reader, farewell ! My last words let them 
be — 

If in this book Fancy and Truth agree; 

If simple Nature trained by careful Art 
Through It have won a passage to thy heart; 

I (Irant me thy love, 1 crave no other fee ! 

PKO'l'EST AGAINST THE 
BALLOT 

i<S 38. 1 83s 

Forth rushed from Envy sprung and Self- 
conceit, 

A Power misnamed the Spirit of Reform, 
And through the astonished Island swept 
in storm, 

Threatening to lay all orders at her feet 
That crosst*d her way. Now stoops she to 
entreat 

Lieeiiee to hide at intervals her head 
Where she may work, safe, undisquieted, 

111 a close Box, covert for »Iiistice meet. 

St. (ieorge of hhiglaiid ! keep a watchful 

Fixed on the Suitor; f rustrate her request — 
Stifle her hope; for, if the State comply, 
From Slurb Pandoriaii gift may come a Pest 
Worse than the Dragon that bowed low his 
crest, 

Pierced by thy spear in gloi*ious victory. 
SONNET.S 

UPON THE PUNISHMENT OF DEATH 
IN SERIES 
iS3f>-40. 184; 

SUGGESTED BY THE VIEW OF T.ANCAS- 
TER CASTT.E (ON THE ROAD FROM 
THE SOUTH) 

This Spot — at once unfolding sight so fair 
Of sea and land, with yon grey towers that 
still 
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Rise up as if to lord it over air — 

Might sootlie in human breasts the sense of 
ill, 

Or charm it out of memory ; yea, might fill 

The lieart with joy and gratitude to God 

For all his bounties upon man bestowed: 

Why bears it then the name of “ Weeping 
Hill ? 

Thousands, as toward you old Lan(!astrian 
Towers, 

A prison’s crown, along this way they past 

For lingering duraiuie or (piick death with 
shame. 

From this bare eniinence thereon have east 

Their first k)ok — blmded as tears fell in 
showers 

Shed on their chains ; and hence that <lol(‘- 
ful name. 


11 

Tenderly do we feel by Nature’s law 
For worst olfenders: though the luMirt will 
heave 

With indignation, dee])ly moved we grieve, 
Li after thought, for Him who stood in 
awe 

Neither of God nor man, and only saw, 
Lost wretch, a horrible device eiitlironed 
On proud temptations, till the victim 
groaned 

Under the steel his hand had dared to 
draw. 

But oh, restrain compassion, if its course, 
As oft befalls, prevent or tiii'ii aside 
Judgments and aims and acts whose higher 
source 

Is sympathy with the unforewarned, who 
died 

Blameless — witli them that shuddered o’er 
his grave. 

And all who from the law firm safety crave, 
in 

The Roman Consul doomed his sons to die 
Who had betrayed their country. The 
stern word 

Afforded (may it through all time afford) 
A theme for praise and admiration high. 
Upon the surface of humanity 
He rested not; its depths his mind explored; 
He felt; but his parental bosom’s lord 
Was Duty, — Duty calmed his agony. 

And some, we know, when they by wilful 
act 

A single human life have wrongly taken. 


Pass sentence on themselves, confess the 
fact. 

And, to atone for it, with soul unshaken 
Kneel at the feet of Justice, and, for faith 
Broken with all mankind, solicit death. 

IV 

Is Deathy when evil against good has fought 
With such ft‘ll mastery that a man may dare 
By deeds the blackest purpose to lay bare; 
Is Death, for one to that condition brought, 
For him, or any one, the thing that ought 
j 'I'o be most dreaded ? Lawgivers, beware, 

1 TiOsi, ca])ital pains remitting till ye spare 
1 Tlu‘ muidcrcr, ye, by Siuietion to that 
1 thought 

I Seemingly giv(‘n, debase the general mind; 
Tempt ilu‘ v.'igue will tried standards to 
disow n, 

Nor only palpable restraints unbind. 

Hut upon Honour’s head disturb the crown, 
Whose absolute rule permits not to with- 
stand 

In the weak love of life his least command. 


Not to the (»hj(‘et specially designed, 
Howe’er nioimujious in itself it he, 

(food to promoter or curb depravity, 

Is the wise Ijegislatt)r’s view confined. 

His Spirit, when most severe, is oft most 
kiml ; 

As all Aiilliority in earth depends 
On l..ove and Fear, their several powers he 
blends, 

Copying w ith awe the one Internal mind, 
llneaught by })rocesses in show humane, 

He feels how far the act would derogate 
From even tlu‘ humblest functions of the 
State ; 

If she, self-shorn of Majesty, ordain 
That never itiore shall hang upon her breath 
The last alt(‘rnative of Life or Death. 

VI 

Ye brood of conscience — Spectres ! that 
fretpienl 

The bad Man’s restless walk, and haunt 
his bed — 

Fiends iii your aspect, yet beneficent 
In act, as hovering Angels when they spread 
Their wings to guard the unconscious 
Innocent — 

Slow be the Statutes of the land to share 
A laxity that could not but impair 
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Your power to punish crime, and so pre- 
vent. 

And ye, Beliefs ! coiled serpent-like about 
The adage on all tongues, “ Murder will 
out,” 

How shall your ancient warnings work for 
good 

In the full might they hitherto have shown. 
If for deliberate shedder of man’s blood 
Survive not Judgment that requires his 
own ? 

VII 

Before the world had past her time of 
youth 

While polity and discipline were weak, 

The prccc]>t eye for eye, and tooth for tooth, 
Came forth — a light, though but ;is of day- 
break, 

Strong as (U)uld tluui be borne. A Master 
meek 

Proseribcjd the spirit, fostered by that rule, 
Patience his law, long-sutt'ering his school. 
And love the end, which all through p<;ace 
must seek. 

But lamentably <lo they err who strain 
II is mandates, given rash iuij)ulse to con- 
trol 

And keep vindictive tliirstings from the 
soul, 

So far tliat, if eoiLsistent in tlieii* scheme. 
They must forbid the State to indict a pain, 
Making of soeijil order a mere dream. 

VIII 

Fit retribution, by the moral code 
Determined, lies beyond tlu^ State’s em- 
brace, 

Yet, as she may, for each peculiar ease 
She plants well-measured terrors in the road 
Of wrongful acts. Downward it is and 
broad, 

And, the main fear once doomed to banish- 
ment, 

Far oftener then, bad ushering worse event, 
Blood would be spilt that in bis dark abode 
Crime might lie better hid. And, should 
the change 

Take from the horror due to a foul deed. 
Pursuit and evidenc*^ so far must fail. 

And, guilt escaping, passion tlum might 
plead 

In angry spirits for her old free range, 

And the “wild justice of revenge” pre- 
vail. 


IX 

Though to give timely warning and deter 
Is one gi’cat aim of penalty, extend 
Thy mental vision further and ascend 
Far higher, else full surely shalt thou err. 
What is a State ? The wise behold in her 
A creature horn of time, that keeps one 

Fixed on the statutes of Eternity, 

To which her judgments reverently defer. 
Speaking through Law’s dispassionate voice 
the State 

Endues her conscience with external life 
And being, to jiri^clude or quell the strife 
Of individual will, to elevate 
The grovelling mind, the erring to recall, 
And fortify the moral sense of all. 

X 

Our Ixxlily life, some plead, that life the 
slirine 

Of an immortal spirit, is a gift 
So sacred, so informed with light divine, 
That no tribunal, though most wise to sift 
Deed and intent, should turn the Being 
adrift 

Into tliat world wdiere penitential tear 
May not avail, nor ]irayer have for God’s 
<‘ar 

A voice — that world whose veil no hand 
can lift 

For earthly sight. “ Eternity and Time,” 
They urg(*, “ have interwoven claims and 
rights 

Not to b(‘ jeopardised tlirough foulest 
crime : 

The sentence rule by mercy’s heaven-born 
lights.” 

Even so; but measuring not by finite sense 
Infinite Power, perfect Intelligence. 

XI 

Ah, think how one compelled for life to 
abide 

Locked in a dungeon needs must eat the 
heart 

Out of his own humanity, and part 
With every hope thatinutnal cares provide; 
And, should a less unnatural doom confide 
In life-long exile on a savage coast, 

Soon the relapsing penitent may boast 
Of yet more heinous guilt, with fiercer pride. 
Hence thoughtful Mercy, Mercy sage and 
pure, 

Sanctious the forfeiture that Law demands, 
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Leaving the final issue in His hands 
Whose goodness knows no change, whose 
love is sure, 

Who sees, foresees ; who cannot judge ainiss, 
And wafts at will the contrite soul to bliss. 

XII 

See the Condemned alone witliin his cell 
And prostrate at some moment when re- 
morse 

Stings to the quick, and, with resistless force, 
Assaults the pride she strove^ in vain to 
quell. 

Then mark him, him wlio could so loiigrebcl, 
The crime confessed, a kneeling I’eniteiit 
Before the Altar, wliere tlie Sacrament 
Softens his heart, till from his eyes oiitwell 
Tears of salvation. Welcome death ! while 
Heaven 

Hoes in this change exceedingly rejoice; 
While yet the solemn heed the State hatli 
given 

Helps him to meet the last ".rribuiiars voice* 
In faith, which fresh offence's, were he east 
On old temptations, might for ever blast. 

XIII 

CONCLUSION 

Yes, though He well may tremble at the 
sound 

Of his own voice, who from tlie judgment- 
seat 

Sends the pale Convict to his last retreat 
In death; though Listeners shudder all 
aroimd, 

They know the dread requital’s source pro- 
found ; 

Nor is, they feel, its wisdom obsolete — 
(Would that it were !) the sacrifice unmeet 
For Christian Faith. But liojieful signs 
abound; 

The social rights of man breath jnirer air. 
Religion deepens her preventive care; 

Then, moved by needless fear of past abuse, 
Styike not from Law’s firm hand that awful 
rod, 

But leave it thence to drop for lack of use : 
Oh, speed the blessed hour, Almighty God ! 

XIV 

APOLOGY 

The formal World relaxes her cold chain 
For One who speaks in numbers; ampler 
scope 


His utterance finds; and, conscious of the 
gain, 

Lnagiuatiou works with bolder hope 
The cause of gratefid reason to sustain; 
And, serving Truth, the heart more strongly 
beats 

Against all barriers which his labour meets 
111 lofty place, or humble Life’s domain. 
Enough; — before us lay a painful road. 
And guidance have 1 sought in duteous love 
From Wisdom’s heavenly Father. Hence 
liatli flowed 

Patience, with trust that, whatsoe’er the way 
Each takes in this high matter, all may 
move 

Clu'crc'j] with tlie prospect of a brighter 


ON A PORTRAIT OF I. F., 
PAINTED BY MARGARET GIL- 
LIES 

1840. 1851 

Wk gaze — nor grieve to tliink that we 
must die, 

But that the precious love this friend hath 
sown 

Within our hearts, the love whose flower 
halli blown 

Briglit as if heaven were ever in its eye, 

Will pass so soon from human ineinory; 

And not by strangers to our blood alone, 

But by our bc*st descendants be unknown, 

Untliought of ---tiiis may surely claim a 
sigh. 

Yet, blessed Art, we yield not to dejeetioii; 

Thou against I'ime so feelingly dost strive. 

Where’er, preserved in this most true re- 
flection, 

An image of her soul is kept alive, 

Some lingering fragrance of the pure affec- 
tion. 

Whose flower with us will vanish, must 
survive. 

TO 1. F. 

1840. 1851 

The star which conies at close of day to 
shine 

More heavenly bright than when it leads 
tlie morn. 

Is friendship’s emblem, whether the forlorn 

She visiteth, or, shedding light benign 
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Through shades tliat sokiinnize Life’s calm 
decline, 

Doth make the happy happier. This have we 
Learnt, Isabel, from thy society, 

Which now we too imwillingly resign 
Though for brief absence. But farewell ! 
the page 

Glimmers before my siglit through thankful 
tears, 

Such as start forth, not seldom, to approve 
Our truth, when we, old yet uiuihilled by age, 
Call thee, though known but for a few fleet 
years. 

The heart-aftianced sister of our love ! 

POOR ROBIN 

1840. 1842 I 

I often ask myself what will become of Rydal | 
Mount aftc‘r our day. Will the old walls and i 
steps remain in front of the house and about | 
the grounds, or will they be swept away with j 
all the beautiful mosses and ferns and wild i 
geraniums and other flowers which their rmle ! 
constrnctiou suffered and encoura«i)d to grow' i 
among them — Tliis little wuld flower — | 
“Poor Robin” — is here constantly couriittg 
my attention, and exciting what may be calle<l 
a domestic interest with the varying aspects of j 
its stalks and leaves and flowers. Strangely | 
do the tastes of men differ according to their i 
employment and habits of life. “ What a nice ! 
well would that he,” said a labouring man to 
me one day, “if all that rubbish w, as cleared 
off.” The ^'‘rubbish'' was some of the most 
beautiful mosses and lichens and ferns and 
other wild growths that could possibly he seen. 
Defend us from the tyraiuiy of triiiiness and 
neatness showing itsedf in this way! Chatter- 
ton says of freedom — “Upon her head wild 
weeds were spread ; ” and depend upon it if 
“ the marvellous boy ” had undertaken to give 
Flora a garland, he would have preferred w'hat 
we are apt to call weeds to garden-flowers. 
True taste has an eye for both. Weeds have 
been called flowers out of j)lace. I fe.ar the 
place most people would assign to them is too 
limited. Let them come near to our abodes, ■ 
as surely they may without impropriety or dis- ; 
order. j 

Now when the primrose makes a splendid 1 
show, ’ 

And lilies face the March-winds in full blow, , 
And humbler growths as moved with one i 
desire | 

Put on, to welcome spring, their best attire, j 
Poor Robin is yet flowerless; but how gay 1 


Willi his red stalks upon this sunny day ! 
And, as his tufts of leaves he spreads, con- 
tent 

With a hard bed and scanty nourishment, 
Mixed with the green, some shine not lack- 
ing power 

To rival summer’s brightest scarlet flower; 
And liowtirs they well might seem to 
pa.s.sers-by n 

If looked at only with a careless eye; 
Flow^ers - or a richer ])roduce (did it suit 
I'lie season) sprinklings of ripe strawberry 
fruit. 

But while a thousand pleasures come un- 
.souglit. 

Why lix upon his w(*altb or want a thought ? 
Is the string touched in prelude to a lay 
Of })retty fancies that would round him play 
When all tlie world acknowledged elfin 
sway ? 

Or does it suit our hiiinour to commend 20 
Poor Robin as a sure and crafty friend, 
Whose ])ractice teaches, spite of names, to 
show' 

Bright ('olours whether they deceive or 
no ? — 

Nav, we w ould simply praise the free good- 
w ill 

With which, though slighted, he, on naked 
hill 

Or in warm valley, seeks his part to fill; 
Cheerful alike if hare of flowers as now, 

Or w hen his tiny gems shall deck his brow: 
Yet more, wu‘ Avish that men by irieii de- 
spised, 

And such as lift their foreheads over- 
prized, 30 

Should sometimes think, where’er they 
ehanoe to spy 

This child of Nature’s own humility, 

What reeonipence is kept in store or left 
For all that seem neglected or bereft; 

With what nice care equivalents are given, 
How just, how bountiful, the hand of 
Heaven. 

ON A PORTRAIT OF THE DUKE 
OF WELLINGTON UPON THE 
FIELD OF WATERLOO, BY HAY- 
DON 

1840. 1842 

This wras composed while I was ascending 
Helvellyn in company with my daughter and 
her husband. She was on horseback and rode 
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to the top of the hill without once dismouuting, 
a feat which it was scarcely possible to perform 
except duriiifj a season of dry weather; and a 
guide, with wdioin we fell in on the mountain, 
told us he believed it had never been accom- 
plished before by any one. 

By Art’s bold privilege Warrior and War- 
horse stand 

On ground yet strewn with their last battle’s 
wreck; 

Let the Steed glory wliile his Master’s hand 
Lies fixed for ages on his eoiiscious neck; 
But by the Cliief tain’s look, though at his 
side 

Hangs that day’s treasured sword, how firm 
a check 

Is given to triumph and all Inimaii pride ! 
Yon trophied Mound shrinks to a shadowy 
speck 

i calm presence ! Him the mighty 
deed 

Elates not, brought far nearer the grave’s 
rest, 

As shows that time-worn face, for he such 
seed 

Has sown as yields, we trust, tlie fruit of 
fame 

In Heaven; hence no one blushes for thy 
name, 

Conqueror, ’mid some sad thoughts, divinely 
blest ! 

TO A PAINTER 
1841 (?). 1842 

The picture which gave occasion to this and 
the following Sonnet was from the pencil of 
Miss M. Gillies, who resided for several weeks 
under our roof at Rydal Mount. 

All praise the Likeness by tliy skill por- 
trayed; 

But ’t is a fruitless tiisk to paint for me, 
Who, yielding not to changes Time has 
made, 

By the habitual light of memory see 
Eyes unbedimmed, see bloom that cannot 
fade, 

And smiles that from their birth-place ne’er 
shall flee 

Into the land where ghosts and phantoms 
be; 

And, seeing this, own nothing in its stead. 
Couldst thou go back into far-distant years, 


Or share with me, fond thought ! that in- 
ward eye. 

Then, and then only. Painter ! could thy Art 
The visual powers of Nature satisfy, 

Which hold, whate’er to common sight 
appears, 

Their sovereign empire in a faithful heart. 


ON THE SAME SUBJECT 
1841. 1842 

Though 1 beheld at first with blank sur- 
prise 

This Work, I now have gazed 011 it so long 
1 see its truth with unrelnetant eyes; 

O, my Beloved ! I have done thee wrong, 
Conscit)us of blessedness, but, whence it 
sprung, 

Ever too Ijcedless, ‘.is I now perceive: 

Morn into noon did i)ass, noon into eve, 
And the old day was welcome as the young, 
As welcome, and as bo.'iutifid — in sooth 
More beautiful, as being a thing more holy; 
'I'lianks to thy virtues, to the eternal youth 
Of all thy goodness, never melancholy; 

To thy large lieart and humble mind, that 
<*ast 

Into one vision, future, present, past. 


“WHEN SEVERN’S SWEEPING 
FLOOD HAD OVERTHROWN” 

1842. 1842 

When Severn’s sweeping flood had over- 
thrown 

St. Mary’s Church, the preacher then 
would ery : — 

“ Thus, Cliristian j)eople, God his might 
hjith shown 

That ye to him your love may testify; 

Haste, and rebuild the pile.” — But not a 
stone 

Resumed its place. Age after age went by, 

And Heaven still lacked its due, though 
piety 

In secret did, we trust, her loss bemoan. 

Hut now her Spirit hath put forth its claim 

In Power, and Poesy would lend her voice; 

Let the new Church be worthy of its aim, 

That in its beauty Cardiff may rejoice ! 

Oh ! in the past if cause there was for 
shame, 

Let not our times halt in their better choice. 
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intent on gathering wool 

FROM HEDGE AND BRAKE” 
1842. 1842 

Suggested by a conversation with Miss Fen- 
wick, who along with her sister had, during 
th(‘ir childhood, found much delight in such 
gatherings for the purposes here alluded to. 

Intent on gathering wool from hedge and 
brake 

Yon busy Little-ones rejoice that soon 
A poor old Dame will bless them for the 
boon: 

Great is their glee while flakti they add to 
flake 

With rival earnestness; far other strife 
Than will hereafter move them, if they 
make 

Pastime their idol, give theii* day of life 
To pleasure snatched for reckless jdeasure’s 
sake. 

Can pomp and show allay one heart-born 
grief ? 

Pains which the World inflicts can she 
retjuite ? 

Not for an interval however brief ; 

The silent tlioughts that search for stedfast 
light. 

Love from her depths, and Duty in her 
might, 

And Faith — these only yield secure relief. 


PRELUDE 

PREFIXED TO THE VOLUME ENTITLED 
“POEMS CHIEFLY OF EARLY AND LATE 
YEARS ” 

1842. 1842 

These verses were begun while I was on a 
visit to my son John at Brigliani, and were 
finished at Rydal. As the conteiitH of tin* vol- 
ume, to which they are now prefixed, will bo 
assigned to their respective chisses when my 
poems shall be collected in one volume, I should 
be at a loss where W'ith propriety to place this 
prelude, being too restricted in its bearing to 
serve for a preface for the whole. The lines 
towards the conclusion allude to the discontents 
then fomented through the country by the agi- 
tators of the Anti-Oorn-Law l^eague : the par- 
ticular causes of such troubles are transitory, 
but disposition to excite and liability to be ex- 
cited are nevertheless permanent, and therefore 
proper objects for the poet’s regard. 


In desultory walk through orchard grounds, 
Or some deep chestnut grove, oft have I 
paused 

The while a Thrush, urged rather than 
restrained 

By gusts of vernal storm, attuned his song 
To his own genial instincts ; and was heard 
(Though not without some plaintive tones 
between) 

To utter, above showers of blossom swept 
From tossing boughs, the promise of a calm, 
Which tlio unsheltered traveller might re- 
ceive 

With thankful spirit. The descant, and the 
wind 

That seemed to ])lay with it in love or scorn, 
Kneouraged and endeared the strain of 
words 

That haply flowed from me, by fits of si- 
lence 

Impelled to livelier pace. But now, my 
Book ! 

Charged with those lays, and others of like 
mood, 

Or loftier pitch if higher rose the theme, 
Go, single — yet aspiring to be joined 
With thy Fororimners that through many 
a year 

Have faithfully prepared each other’s 
way — 

Go forth upon a mission best fulfilled 
When and wherever, in this changeful 
world, 

I’ower liath been given to please for higher 
ends 

I'han ])leasiire only; gladdening to prepare 
For wholesome sadness, troubling to refine, 
C-alming to raise; and, by a sapient Art 
Diffused through all the mysteries of our 
BeiiiK, 

Softcuiiig the toils and pains that have not 
ceased 

To east their shadows on our mother Earth 
Siiiee the primeval doom. Such is the 
grace 

Which, iliongh imsiied for, fails not to de- 
scend 30 

With heavenly inspiration; such the aim 
That Reason dictates; and, as even the wish 
lias virtue in it, why should hope to me 
Be wanting that sometimes, where fancied 
ills 

Harass the mind and strip from ojS the 
bowers 

Of private life their natural pleasantness, 
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A Voice — devoted to the love whose seeds 
Are sown in every human breast, to beauty 
Lodged within compass of the humblest 
sight, 

To cheerful intercourse with wood and 
field, 40 

And syini)athy with man^s substantial 
griefs — 

Will not be heard in vain ? And in those 
days 

When unforeseen distress spreads far and 
wide 

Among a People mournfully east down, 

Or into anger roused by venal words 
In recklessness Hung out to overturn 
The judgment, and (livert the general heart 
From mutual good — some strain of thine, 
my Book ! 

Caught at propitious intervals, may win 
Listeners who not unwillingly admit <;o 
Kindly emotion tending to console 
And reconcile; and both with young and 
old 

Exalt the sense of thoughtful gratitude 
For benefits that still survive, by faith 
In progress, under laws divine, maintained. 

FLOATING ISLAND 
1842, 1842 

My poor sister takes a pleasure in repeating 
these verses, which sho composed not long be- 
fore the beginning of her sad illness. 

These lines are hy the author of the “ Ad- 
dress to the Wind,’’ etc., published heretofore 
along with my Poems. 

Harmonious Powers with Nature work 
On sky, earth, river, lake and sea; 
Sunshine and cloud, whirlwind and breeze. 
All in one duteous task agree. 

Once did T see a slip of earth 
(By throbbing waves long undermined) 
Loosed from its hold ; how, no one knew, 
But all might see it float, obedient to the 
wind; 

Might see it, from the mossy shore 
Dissevered, float upon the Lake, 

Float with its crest of trees adorned 
On which the warbling birds their pastime 
take. 


Food, shelter, safety, there they find; 

There berries ripen, flowerets bloom; 

There insects live their lives, and die; 

A jieopled world it is; in size a tiny room. 

And thus through many seasons’ space 
I'hL little Island may survive; 

But Nature, though we mark her not, 

Will take away, may cease to give. 

Perchance when you are wandering forth 
Upon some vacant sunny day, 

Without an ohject, hope, or fear, 

Thither your eyes may tuiii — the Isle is 
paSwsed away; 

Buried beneath the glittering Lake, 
i Its j>la<*e no longer to be found; 

! Yet the lost fragments shall remain 
i To fertilize some other ground. 

“THE CRESCENT-MOON, THE 
STAR OF LOVE” 

1842. 1842 

The (Tescent-moon, the Star of Love, 
Glories of evening, as ye there are seen 
Witli but a span of sky between — 

Speak one of you, my doubts remove, 
Which is tlu; fittendant Page and which the 
Queen ? 

I TO A REDBREAST — (IN SICK- 
j NESS) 

(?). 1842 

Almost the only verses by our lamented Sis* 
! ter Sara Hutchinson. 

! Stay, little cheerful Robin ! stay, 

And at my casement sing. 

Though it should prove a farewell lay 
And this our parting spring. 

Though I, alas I may ne’er enjoy 
The promise in thy song; 

A charm, that thought can not destroy, 
Doth to thy strain belong. 

Methinks that in my dying hour 
Thy song would still be dear, 

And with a more than earthly power 
I My passing Spirit cheer. 
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Then, little Bird, this boon confer, 
Como, and my requiem sing, 

Nor fail to be the harbinger 
Of everlasting Spring. 

MISCELLANEOUS SONNETS 
i 842(?). 1842 

I 

I was ini]»(*ll(Hl to write this Sonnet by tl»e 
disgusting fr(*(jiienc*y witli wliicli tho word ar- 
tisticnl., inipofled with other impertinences fnmi 
the (lerinans, is employed by writeis of the 
pres ‘lit day : for artist ieal let them suhstilulo 
artilicial, and the poetry written on this system, 
both at home and abroad, will be for the most 
part much better characterised. 

A Poe t ! — He hath put his heart to school. 
Nor dares to move uiipropjnMl upon the staff 
Whieii Aj*t hath lodged within his htuid -- 
must laugh 

By jtreeept only, and slu'd tears by rule. 
Thy Art lie Ntiture; the live eurrent <juatf, 
And let the groveller sip his stagnant pcud, 
In fear that els(‘, when Chaties grave and 
cool 

Have killed him, Scorn should write his 
epitaph 

How does the Meadow-flower its bloom un- 
fold ? 

Beeause tlni lovely little llow(*r is free 
Down t() its root, and, in that freedom, 
hold; 

And so the grandeur of the Forest-tree 
Comes not by easting iii a formal mould. 
But from its own divine vitality. 

IT 

Hundreds of times have I seen, banging about 
and above the vale of 11 ydal, clouds that might 
have given birth to this Sonnet, vliieh Mas 
thrown off on the impulse of the moment one 
evening Mhen I was returning home from tlie 
favourite walk of ours, along the liotha, under 
Longhrigg. 

The most alluring clouds that mount the 
sky 

Owe to a troubled element their forms, 
'Fheir hues to sunset. If with raptured eye 
We watcdi their splendour, shall we covet 
storms, 

And wish the Lord of day his slow deeline 
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Would hasten, that such pomp may float on 
Iiigh ? 

Behold, already they forget to shine. 
Dissolve — and leave, to him who gazed, a 
siKh. 

Not loth to thank each moment for its boon 
Of pure delight, eonuj wheneesoe’er it may. 
Peace let us seek, — to stedfast things 
attune 

Calm expectations — leaving to the gay 
And volatile their love of transient bowers, 
I 'riie house that cannot pass away be ours. 

! Ill 

! This Sonnet i.s recoininended to the perusal of 
I all those who cf)iisider that tlic evils under which 
j we groan art' to be removed or palliated by mea- 
j surcs lingo verued by moral and religious prin- 
' ciples. 

' Fekl for the wrongs to universal ken 
' Daily exposed, woe that uiishrouded li(*s; 
i And seek tlie Sufferer in his darkest den, 

! Whether condueti'd to the sjiot by sighs 
I And moanings, or he dwells (as if the wren 
j Taiiglit him eoticoalment) bidden from all 
I _ <\YOS 

' In silence and the awful modesties 
Of sorrow; — feel for all, as brother Men ! 
Best not in hope want’s iey chain to thaw 
By <*asual boons and formal charities; 
Learn to be just, just through impartial 
law ; 

Far as ye may, erect and equalise; 

' And, what ye cannot i t'aeh by statute, draw 
j Each from his fountain of self-sacrifice ! 

■ IV 

i IN AidAb'^ION TO VARIOUS RECENT 
! IIISTOKIKS AND NO'llCKS OF THE 
FRENCH KEVOLirJlON 

Portentous change when History can ap- 
pear 

As file cool Advocate of foul device; 
Reckless audacity extol, and jeer 
At eonseienees perplexed with scruples 
nice ! 

They who bewail not, must abhor, the 
sneer 

Born of Conceit, Power’s blind Idolater; 

Or ha])ly sprung from vaunting Cowardice 
Betrayed by mockery of holy fear. 

Hath it not long been said the wrath of 
Man 
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Works not the righteousness of God ? Oh 
bend. 

Bend, ye Perverse ! to judgments from on 
'High, 

Laws that lay under Heaven’s perpetual ban, 
All principles of action that transcend 
The sacred limits of humanity. 

V 

CONTINUED 

Who ponders National events shall find 
An awful balancing of loss and gain, 

Joy based on sorrow, good witli ill com- 
bined, 

And proud deliveran<*c issuing out of pain 
And direful throes; as if the A 11-ruling Mind, 
With whose perfection it consists to ordain 
Volcanic burst, earth(piak(*, and hurricane. 
Dealt in like sort with feebU; liuinaii kind 
By laws immutable. But wo<" for liim 
Who thus deceived shall lend an (‘ager hand 
To social havoc. Is not ('onseienee ours, 
And Truth, whose eye guilt only can make 
dim; 

And Will, whose office, by divine command. 
Is to control and check disordered Powers ? 

VI 

CONCLUDED 

Long-favoured England ! b(‘ not thou 
misled 

By monstrous theories of alien growth. 

Lest alien frenzy seize tbee, waxing wroth. 
Self-smitten till thy garments reck <lyed red 
With thy own blood, wbicdi tears in torrents 
shed 

Fail to wash out, tears bowing ere tby troth 
Be plighted, not to ease but sullen shdli. 

Or wan despair — the ghost of false hoj)e bed 
Into a shameful grave. Among tliy youth, 
My Coimtry ! if siudi warning he held dear, 
Then shall a Vct(',ran’s heart be thrilled 
with joy. 

One who would gatlnu’ from eternal truth. 
For time and season, rules that work to 
cheer — 

Not scourge, to save the People — not de- 
stroy. 

VII 

Men of the Western World ! in Fate’s dark 
book 

Whence these opprobrious leaves of dire 
portent ? 


Think ye your British Ancestors forsook 
Their native Land, for outrage provident; 
From unsubmissive necks the bridle shook 
To give, in their Descendants, freer vent 
And wider range to passions turbulent. 

To mutual tyranny a deadlier look ? 

Nay, said a voice, soft as the south wind’s 
breath, 

Dive through the stormy surface of the 
flood 

To the great current bowing underneath; 
Explore the comitless springs of silent 
good; 

So shall the truth be better understood, 
And thy grieved Spirit brighten strong in 
faith. 

VIII 

Lo ! where she stands bxed in a saint-like 
trane(‘, 

( )ne upward hand, as if she needed j*est 
i From rapture, lying softly on her breast ! 

‘ Nor wants lu'i* eyeball an ethereal glance; 
i But not tin* less — nay more — that coimte- 
I nance;, 

' While thus illumined, tells of painful strife 
For a sick heart matle weary of this life 
By hm‘, long crossed with adveu'se circum- 
® stanet*. 

, — Would She were now as when she hoped 
to pass 

' At God’s a])j>oiiited liour to them who treswl 
; Heaven’.s sapphire pavement, y€it breathed 
well content. 

Well ph*ased, her foot should print earth’s 
common grass. 

Lived thankful for day’s light, for daily 
bread. 

For health, and time in obvious duty spent. 

THE NORMAN BOY 

1842. 1842 

The subject of this poem was sent me by Mrs, 
Ogl(*, to whom 1 was persoiudly unknown, with 
a hope on her part that I might be induced to 
relate the incident in verse ; and I do not regret 
that I took tin; trouble ; for not improbably the 
fact is illustrative of the boy’s early piety, and 
may concur with my other little pieces on 
children to produce profitable reflection among 
my youthful readers. This is said however 
with an absolute conviction that children will 
derive most benefit from books which are not 
unworthy the perusal of persons of any age. I 
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protest with my whole heart against those pro- 
ductions, so abundant in the present day, in 
which the doings of children are dwelt u})on 
as if they were incapable of being interested in 
anything else. On this subject 1 have dwelt at 
length in the poem on the growth of my own 
mind. 

High on a broad unfertile tract of forest- 
skirted Down, 

Nor kept by Nature for herself, nor made 
by man his own, 

PVom home and eomjiany remote and every 
playful joy, 

Served, tending a few slieep and goats, a 
ragged Norman Boy. 

Him never saw 1 , nor the spot; but from 
an English Dame, 

Stranger to me and yet my friend, a simple 
notice eame, 

With suit that I would speak in verse of 
that secjuestered eliild 
Whom, one bleak winter’s day, she m(‘t 
upon tlie dreary Wild. 

His Hock, along the wootllaiid’s edge with 
relies siiriiikled o’er 

Of last night’s snow, beneath a sky threat- 
ening the fall of more, lo 

Where tnfts of btu bage fenipt(‘d each, were 
busy at their feed. 

And the^ poor Boy was busier still, with 
work of anxious lieed. 

There was lie, where of branches rent and 
witlierc'd and deeav<Hl, 

For covert from the keen north wind, his 
hands a hut had made. 

A tiny tenement, forsot>th, and frail, as 
needs must be 

A thing of sucli materials framed, by a 
builder such as he. 

The hut stood finished hy his pains, nor 
seemingly lacked auglit 
That skill or means of his could add, but 
the ar(;hitcet had wrought 
Some limber twigs into a Cross, well-shaped 
with fingers nice, 

To be engrafted on the top of his small 
edifice. 20 

That Cross he now was fastening there, as 
the surest power and best 
For supplying all deficiencies, all wants of 
the rude nest 


In which, from burning heat, or tempest 
driving far and wide. 

The innocent Boy, else shelterless, his lonely 
head must hide. 

That Cross belike he also raised as a stand- 
ai’d for the true 

And faithful service of his heart in the 
worst that might (uisue 
Of hardship and distressful fear, amid the 
houseless waste 

Where he, in liis poor self so weak, by 
Providence was placed. 

Here, Lady ! iinght I cease; but nay, 

let us before we part 

With this dear lioJy slieplicrd-hoy breathe 
a prayer of earnest heart, 

That unto him, where'er shall lie his life’s 
appointed way, 

The Cross, fixed in Ins soul, may prove an 
all-sufficing stay. 

THE POET’S DREAM 

SHQUKL TO THE NORMAN IK)Y 
1S42. 1842 

flusT as those final words were penned, the 
sun broke out in power. 

And gladdened all things; l)ut, as chanced, 
within that very hour, 

Air blackened, thunder growled, fire flashed 
from (*louds that hid tin' sky, 

And, for tin' Subject of my Verse, I heaved 
a pensive sigh. 

Nor could my heart by second thoughts 
from heaviiu'ss be cleared. 

For bodi('d forth before my eyes the cross- 
crowned hut appeared; 

And, while around it storm as fierce seemed 
troubling eartfi and air, 

I saw, within, the Norman Boy kneeling 
alone in prayer. 

The Child, as if the thunder’s voice spake 
with articulate call, 

Bowed meekly in submissive fear, before 
the Lord of All; 10 

His lips were moving; and his eyes, up- 
raised to sue for grace. 

With soft illumination cheered the dimness 
of that place. 
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THE FOETUS DREAM 


How beautiful is holiness ! — what wonder 
if the sight, 

Almost as vivid as a dream, produced a 
dream at night ? 

It came with sleep and showed the Boy, no 
cherub, not transformed, 

But the poor ragged Thing wliost* ways my 
human heart had warmed. 


Strong as an Eagle with iny charge I glided 
roimd and round 

The wide-spread boughs, for view of door, 
window, and stair that woimd 

Gracefully up the gnarled trunk; nor loft 
we unsurveyed 

The pointed steeple peering forth from the 
centre of the shade. 40 


Me had the dream etjuipped with wings, so 
I took him in my arms, 

And lifted from the grassy lioor, stilling his 
faint alarms. 

And bore him high Ihrougli yielding air my 
debt of love to pay, 

By giving him, for both our sakes, an lioiir 
of holiday. ao 


1 lighted — opon(‘d with soft touch the 
diapers iron door, 

Past softly, leading in the Boy; and, while 
from roof to tloor 

From Hour to roof all round his eyes the 
C’hild with wonder cast, 

Pleasure on pleasni*e crowded in, each live- 
lier than the last. 


I whispered, “Yet a little while, dear 
Child ! thou art my own, 

To show thee some delightful thing, in 
country or in town. 

What shall it be? a mirthful throng? or 
that holy jilace and calm 
St. Denis, filled with royal tombs, or the 
Church of Notre Dame? 


Fur, deftly framed within the trunk, the 
sanetnary showed, 

By light of lamp and ])reeious stones, that 
glimmered hin-e, there glowed, 

Shrine, Altar, Image*, Offerings hung in 
sign of gratitude; 

Sight that ins})ii‘ed aeicordant thoughts; 
and speech 1 thus renewed: 


St. Oneii’s golden Shrine ? Or choose wdiat 
else would please thee most 
Of any wonder Normaiuly, or all proud 
France, can boast ! ” 

“ My Mother,” said the Boy, “ was born 
near to a bless('‘d Tree, 

The Chapel Oak of Allcmville; good Angel, 
show it me ! ” 

On wings, from broad and stedfast poise 
let loose by this riiply, 

For Allonville, o’er down and dale, away 
then did we fly; 

O’er town and tower we flew, and fields in 
May’s fresh verdure drest; 

The wings they did not flag; the Child, 
though grave, was not deprest. 

But who shall sliow, to waking sense, the 
gleam of light that broke 
Forth from his eyes, wIhmi first the Hoy 
looked down on that huge oak, 

For length of days so inneh revered, so 
famous where it stands 
For twofold hallowing — Nature’s care, and 
work of human hands ? 


“ Hither the Afflicted come, as thou hast 
heard thy Mother say, 

And, kne(*ling, supplication m.ake to our 
Lady de la Paix; 50 

What monrnfnl sighs have here been heard, 
and, when the voice was stopt 

By sudden iiaiigs; wbat bitter tears have 
on this pavement dropt I 

Poor Shejiberd of the naked Down, a 
favour(‘d lot is thine, 

Far ha])})i{‘r lot, dear Boy, than brings full 
many to this shrine; 

From body pains and pains of soul thou 
needest no release, 

Thy hours ns they flow on arc spent, if not 
ill joy, in peaee. 

Then offer up thy heart to God in thank- 
fulness and praise, 

Give to Him prayers, and many thoughts, 
ill thy most busy days; 

And in His sight tlie fragile Cross, on thy 
small hut, will be 

Holy as that which long hath crowned the 
Chapel of this Tree; 60 
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Holy as that far seen which crowns the 
sumptuous Church iii lioiiie 
Where thousands meet to worship God 
under a mighty Dome; 

He sees the bending multitude, he hears 
tlie choral rites, 

Yet not the Jess, in children’s hymns and 
lonely prayer, delights. 

God for his Kervi(‘e needoth not prtjud work 
of human skill; 

They please him best who labour most to 
do in peace his will: 

So let us strive to live, and to our Sjhrits 
will he given 

Such wings as, when our Saviour calls, shall 
bear us up to heaven.” 

The Roy no aiiswtu* made by words, but, 
so earnest vsas his look, 

Sleep flt‘d, and with it lied the dream - re- 
eordod in this hook, 70 

Lest all that passed should nndt away in 
silenee from my mind, 

As visions still more bright have done, and 
left no trace behind. 

Hut oh ! that Country-man of tliine, whose* 
eye, loved (diild, <'an see 
A pledge of endless bliss in acts of early 

In verse, wliich to thy ear might come, 
wouhl treat this simple theme, 

Nor leave untold our happy llight in that 
adventurous dream. 

Alas the dream, to tlu*(‘, poor Boy ! to thee 
from whom it llowtal, 

Was nothing, scarcely can be aught, yet 
’t was bounteously bestowed, 

If I may dare to cherish hope*, that gentle 
eyes will read 

Not loth, and listening Little-ones, heart- 
touched, their faneies feed. 80 

THE WIDOW ON WINDERMERE 
SIDE 

1842. 1842 

1 

The facts recorded in this Poem were given 
mo, and the character of the ja rsoii described, 
by my friend the Rev. R. P. Graves, who has 
long officiated as curate at RoMnoss, to the 
great benefit of the parish and neighbourhood. 


The individual was well known to him. She 
died before these verses were composed. It is 
scarcely worth while to notice that the stanzas 
are written in the sonnet form, which was 
j adopted when 1 thought the matter might be 
I included in twenty-eight lines. 

1 

How beautiful when up a lofty height 
Honour ascends among the humblest poor. 
And fc*(‘ling sinks as deep ! See there the 
door 

Of One, a VV'^idow, left heneath a weight 
Of blameless debt. On evil Fortiuie’s spite 
She wasted no ('oniplaint, Imt strove to 
make 

A just repayment, both for eonscienee-sake 
And that herself and hers should stand 
upi'ight 

In the world’s eye. Her work when day- 
light faih‘d 

Paused not, and through the depth of night 
.she kept 

Such eanu‘st vigils, that belief prevailed 
With some, the noble Creature* never slept; 

1 Rut, one by one, the hand of death assailed 
I Her children from her inmost heart bc- 
wept. 

II 

The Mother mourned, nor ceased her tears 
to flow, 

Till a winter’s noonday placed her buried 
Son 

Before her eyes, last child of many gone — 
His raiment of angelic white, and lo ! 

His very feet bright as the d.azzling snow 
Which tlu'y are touching; yea far brighter, 
even 20 

An that which conies, or seems to come, 
from heaven. 

Surpasses aught thesi* elements can show. 
Much she rejoiced, trusting that from that 
hour 

Whate’er befell she could not grieve or pine; 
Rut the Transfigured, in and out of .season, 
App(*ared, and sjiiritual presence gained a 
])ower 

Over material forms that mastered reason. 
Oh, gracious Heaven, in pity make her 
thine ! 

III 

But why that prayer? as if to her could 
come 

No good but by tlie way that leads to bliss 
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Through Death, — so judging we should 
judge amiss. 31 

Since reason failed want is her threatened 
doom, 

Yet f reciuent transports mitigate the gloom : I 
Nor of those maniacs is she one that kiss 
The air or laugh upon a ])reeipice; 

No, passing through strange sufferings to- 
ward the tomb 

She smiles as if a martyr’s crown were won: 
Oft, when light breaks through clouds or ! 
waving trees, 

With oiitspr(‘a(l arms and fallen upon her 
knees 

The Mother hails in her descending Son jo 
An Angel, and in earthly ecsffisies 
Her own angelic glory seems begun. 


AIREV-FORCE VALLEY 

1842 (?). 1842 

Not a breath of air 

Ruffles the bosom of this leafy glen. 

From the brook's margin, wide around, tin* 
trees 

Are stedfast as the rocks; the brook itself. 
Old as the hills that feed it from afar, 
Doth rather deepen than distuih the calm 
Where all things else are still and motion- 
less. 

And yet, even now, a little breeze, perchance 
Escaped from boisterous winds that rage 
without, 

Has entered, by tlie sturdy oaks unfelt. 
But to its gentle touch how sensitive 
Is the light ash ! that, pendent from the 
brow 

Of yon dim cave, in seeming silence makes 
A soft eye-music of slow- waving boughs, 
Powerful almost as vocal harmony 
To slay the wanderer’s steps and soothe hh 
thoughts. 


‘‘LYRE! THOUGH SUCH POWER 
DO IN THY MAGIC LIVE” 

i842(?). 1842 

Lyrk \ though such power do in thy magic 
live 

As might from India’s farthest plain 
Recall the not unwilling Maid, 

Assist me to detain 
The lovely Fugitive: 


Check with thy notes the impulse which, 
betrayed 

By her sweet farewell looks, I longed to 
aid. 

Here let 1110 gaze em-apt upon that eye, 
The impregnable and awe-inspiring fort 
Of contemjdation, the calm port lo 

By reason fenced from wmds that sigh 
Among the restless sails of vanity. 

Hut if no wish be hers that wo should part, 
A humbler bliss would satisfy my lieart. 

Where all things are so fair, 
Enough ]>y h(‘r dear side to breathe the air 
Of this Elysian weather; 

I And, on oi' in, or near, the brook, espy 
I Shade upon the sunshine lying 

Faint and somewhat pensively; 20 
j And downward Image gaily vying 
' With its upright living tree 

j ’Mid silv(‘r clouds, and openings of blue 

! As soft almost and deep as lier eerulean eye. 

' Nor less ibe joy with many a glance 
('ast np the Stream or down at her be- 
seceliing, 

To mai‘k its eddying foam-balls prettily 
distrt‘st 

By ever-eluinging shape and want of rest; 

Or watch, with mutual teaching, 
Tlu* enrreiit as it plays 30 

Jn tlashing leaps and stealthy 
<'re(‘])s 

Ad own a ro<jky maze; 

Or note (translucent summer’s happiest 
chance !) 

In the slo])e-cIianncl floored with pebbles 
bright, 

I Stones of all hues, gem emulous of gem, 
j So vivid that they take from keenest sight 
! The liquid veil that seeks not to hide them. 

TO THE CLOUDS 
1842 (.^). 1842 

These verses were suggested while I was 
walking on tluj foot-road between Rydal Mount 
and (Trasmere. The clouds were driving over 
the top of Nah-Scar across the vale ; they set 
my tlioughtH agoing, and the rest followed al- 
most immediately. 

Army of Clouds ! ye winged Hosts in 
troops 

Ascending from behind the motionless brow 
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Of that tall rock, as from a hidden world, i 
Oh whither with su(;h eagerness of speed ? j 
What seek ye, or what shun ye ? of the gale i 
Companions, fear ye to he left behind, , 
Or racing o’er your blue (jthereal field 
Contend ye with eaeli other ? of the sea 
Children, thus post ye over vale and height 
To sink upon your mother’s laj> — and rest ? 
Or were ye rightlier hailed, when first mine 
eyes 1 1 

Beheld in your impetuous march the like- 
ness 

Of a wide army pressing on to meet 
Or overtake some unknown enemy ? — 

But your smootli motions suit a peaceful ; 
aim ; 

And Fancy, not l(*ss aptly [deased, compares 
Your s(|uadrons to an (uidless flight of birds 
Aerial, upon due migration bound 
To milder climes; or rather do ye urge 
In caravan your hasty julgriinage ao 

To pause at last on more aspiring heights 
Thau these, and utter your devotion there 
With thunderous voice? Or are ^e jubi- 
lant, 

And would ye, tracking your iiroud lord 
the 8uu, 

Be present at his setting; or the poni]) 

Of Persian mornings would ye till, and 
stand 

Poising your splendours high above the 
heads 

Of worshi})]>ers kiiecliug to th(*ir uji-risen j 
God ? 

Whence, whence, ye Clouds ! this eageru(‘ss | 
of spiMid ? 

Speak, silent e.reatures. — They are ffoiie, 
are fled, 30 

Buried together in yon gloomy mass 
That loads the middle heaven; and clear 
and bright 

And vacant doth the region which they 
thronged 

Appear; a calm descent of sky eonducting 
Down to the unapproachable abyss, 

Down to that bidden gulf from which they 
rose 

To vanish — fleet as days and months and 
years, 

Fleet as the generfitions of mankind, 

Power, glory, empire, as the world itself. 
The lingering world, when time hath ceased 
to be. 40 

But the winds roar, shaking the rooted 
trees, 


And see ! a bright precursor to a train 
IWchance as numerous, overpeers the rock 
That sullenly refuses to partake 
Of the wild impulse. From a fount of life 
Invisible, the long procession moves 
Luniiiioiis or gloomy, welcome to the vale 
Which they are entering, welcome to mine 
eye 

That sees them, to my soul that owns in 
them, 

And in the bosom of the firmament 50 
O’er which they move, wherein they are 
contained, 

I A type of her capacious self and all 
! Her restless progeny. 

A humble walk 

Here is my body doomed to tread, this 
path, 

, A little hoary line and faintly traced, 

W ork, shall we call it, of the shepheitl’s 
' foot 

, Or of his flock? — joint vestige of them 
; both. 

i 1 pace it imre]>ining, for my thoughts 
i Admit no bondage ami my words have 
’ wings. 

WHieri^ is the Orplieaii lyre, or Druid harp, 
'Fo aiicompany the verse ? The mountain 
blast 6i 

Shall he our ha? id of music; he shall sweep 
The rocks, and quivering trees, and billowy 
lake, 

And s(‘areh tli(‘ fibres of the eaves, and they 
Shall answer, for our song is of the Clouds, 
And the wdnd lov(‘s tliem; and the gentle 
gales — 

I Which by their aid re-clothe the naked 
lawn 

With annual A'^erdure, and revive the woods. 
And nmisten the parched lips of thirsty 
flowers - 

Love tliem ; and ev(*ry idle breeze of air 70 
Bends to the favourite burthen. Moon and 
stars 

Keep their most solemn vigils when the 
(’loads 

Watch also, shifting peaceably their place 
Ijike bands of ministering Spirits, or when 
they lie, 

As if some Protean art the change had 
AA'^r ought, 

III listless qui('t o’er the ethereal deep 
Scattered, a C’yelados of various shapes 
And all di^grees of beauty. O ye Light- 
nings ‘ 
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Ye are theii* perilous offspring; and the 
Sun — I 

Source inexhaustible of life and joy, 8 o 1 
And type of man’s far-darting reason, there- 
fore i 

In old time worshipped as the god of verse, 

A blazing iiitelJeetual deity — 

Loves his own glory in their looks, and 
showers 

Upon that imsubstaiil ial broilu'ihood 
Visions with all but beatific liglit 
Enriched — too transient wer(‘ tlu\y not re- 
newed 

From age to age, and did not, while we gaze 
In silent rapture, ereduloiis desire 
Nourish the liojie that memory lacks not 
power 90 

To keep the treasure unimpaired. Vain 
thought ! 

Yet why repine, created as vvt? are 

For joy and rest, albeit to hnd them only 

Lodged m the bosom of eternal things ? j 


^‘WANSFELL! THIS HOUSEHOLD 
HAS A FAVOURED LOT” j 

1S42. 1845 j 

Wansfell ! this Household has a favoured 
lot, 1 

Living with liberty on thee to gaze, j 

To watch while Morn first ci*owns thee 
with her rays, I 

Or when along thy breast serenely float ■ 
Evening’s angelic clouds Yet ne’er a note 
Hath sounded (shame upon the 13 ard !) thy 1 
praise | 

For all that thou, as if from luiaven, hast I 
brought 

Of glory lavished on our (pii(*t days. j 

BountiLd Son of F.arth ! when w(' htv, gone 
From every object d(‘nr to mortal sight, i 

As soon we shall be, may thesi‘ words attest j 
How oft, to elevaU* our sj)irits, shone j 

Thy visionary maj(‘sties of light, 

How in thy pensive glooms our liearts found j 
rest. 


THE EAGLE AND THE DOVE 
1842. 1842 

Shade of Caractacus, if spirits love 
The cause they fought for in their earthly 
home 


To see the Eagle ruffled by the Dove 
May soothe thy memory of the chains of 
Koine. 

I’liese children claim thee for their sire; the 
breath 

Of tliy renown, from Cambrian mountains, 
fans 

A flame within them that despisc^s death 
And glorifies the truant youth of Vamies, 

With thy own scorn of tyrants they ad- 
vance, 

But truth divine has sanctified their rage, 

A silver cr(»ss (‘iichased with flowers of 
France 

Their badge, attests the holy fight they 
wage. 

The shrill defianct' of the young crusade 
'I'heir veteran hies mock as an idle noise; 
But unto Faith and Loyalty comes aid 
From Heaven, gigantic force to beardless 
boys. 

(iRACE DARLINC; 

1843. 1845 

Amonc* the dwellers in the silent fields 

natural heart is touched, and public 
way 

And crowded stieot resound with ballad 
strains, 

Inspired by one whose very name bespeaks 
Favour divine, exalting hianan love; 
Whom, since her birth on bleak Northum- 
bria’s coast, 

Known imto few but prized as far as known, 
A single Act endears to high and low 
Through the whole laud — to Manhood, 
moved in spite 

Of the world’s frt*ezing cares — to generous 
Youth — 10 

To Infancy, that lisps her praise — to Age 
Whose eye rellects it, glistening through a 
tear 

Of treiiudous admiration. Such true fame 
Awaits her now; but, verily, good deeds 
Do not imperishable record find 
Save ill the rolls of heaven, where hers may 
liv(i 

A tlicim‘ for angels, when they celebrate 
The high-sonlcd virtues which forgetful 
earth 
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Has witnessed. Oh ! that winds and waves i 
eoiild speak ! 

Of things whieh their united power called 
forth 

J^rom the pure depths of her liumanity ! 

A Maiden gentle, yet, at duty’s ('all, 

Finn and unllinching, as the Lighthouse 
eared i 

On the Island-rock, her lonely dwelling- 

pla(ic ; 

Or like the invincible Rock itself that 
brav(*s, , 

Age aft(ir ag<^, th(‘ hostile eleinents, ' 

As when it guarded holy CidLljcrl's ctdl. j 

All night lh(‘ storm had raged, nor j 
ceas(*d, nor paused, ! 

When, as day l)rok(‘, llu‘ Maid, through j 
inlsty air, 

Espies far olf a Wreck, amid the surf, so ! 
Beating on on(‘ of tliose disaslrijus isles — ' 

Hall' of a V'essel, hall' — no more; tlie : 
rest 

Had vanished, swallowed up with all that 
thiU’C! 1 

Had I'or the coiunKtn safety striven in vain, j 

Or tlnther thronged for ref ug(*. Witli (piicK I 
glaiK'.e 

Daughter and Sire tlirough optic-glass | 
discern, 

Clinging alxuit the remnant of this Ship, 
Creatures — how precious in the Maiden's ■ 
sight ! 

For whom, helike, the old Man grhn'es 
still more 

lliaii for their fellow-sidl'erers engulfed 
Where (‘very parting agony is hushed, 

And ho])c and fear mix not in furtlun* strife. 

“ But eourage. Father ! let us out to s{'a — 

A few may yet ])e saved.” The Daughter’s 
words. 

Her earnest tone, and look heamlng Avith 
faith, j 

Dispel the Fatluw’s douhts: nor do they 
hiek 

The nol)l(*-min(l(Ml Motlier’s hel])ing hand 
To lauiieh llu‘ boat; and with lier blessing 
elieered. 

And inwardly snstaiiu‘d by slliuit ]>ray(*r, 
Together tli(\y put forth, Father and Child ! j 
Each gras])s an oa»‘, and struggling <m they 
go— 

Rivals in effort; and, alike intent 
Here to elude and there surmount, they 
watch 

The billows lengthening, mutually crossed 


And shattered, and re-gathering their 
might; 

As if the tumult, by the Almighty’s will 
Were, in the conscious sea, roused and 
prolonged 

That woman’s fortitude — so tried, so 
proved — 

May brighten more ami more ! 

True to the mark, 
'riiey st(‘m the eurreiit of that perilous 

gO]-g(S 6o 

Their arms still strengthening with the 
strengthenings lieart, 

Though danger, as the Wreck is neared, 
becomes 

More imminent. Not unseen do they 
ap])roach ; 

And rapture, with varielie.s of fear 
Incessantly confiu'ting, thrills the frames 
Of those who, in lliat daiuitless energy, 
Foretasit* <leliv(‘ranee; but the least per- 
turbed 

Can seai eely trust liis (‘ves, when he j)er- 
eeives 

That of the j>air — tossed on the waves to 
bring 

Hope to the hopeless, to the dying, life — 70 
Oiu' is a Woman, a poor earthly sister, 

Or, he th(‘ Visitant other than she seems, 

A guardian S]>irit sent from pitying Heaven, 
111 woman’s sJiape. But why prolong the 
tale, 

(listing weak words amid a host of thoughts 
Aruu'd to r(‘pel tlu'in ? Every hazard faced 
And difiu’ulty mastered, with resolve 
That no om* hri'fitliing sliould be left to 
perish, 

This last rtMuahuhn* of the crew are all 
Fhiced in the little boat, then o’er the 
deep So 

Are safely borne, landed nj)on the beach, 
And, in fulfilment of Cod’s merey, lodged 
Wilhin the sheltering Lightlunise. — Shout, 
ye WaAX\s, 

Send fortlj a song of triumph. Waves and 
Winds, 

Exult in tliis (h‘livcrauee wrought through 
faith 

III Him ^^lu)se Providence your rage hath 

S('iwt‘d ! 

Ye sereamiiig Sea-nicAvs, in the concert 
join ! 

And would that sonio immortal Voice — a 
Voice 

Fitly attuned to all that gratitude 
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Breathes out from floor or couch, through 
pallid lips 90 

Of the survivors — to the clouds might 
bear — 

Blended with praise of that parental love, 
Beneath whose watchful eye the Maiden 
grew 

Pious and pure, modest and yet si) brave, 
Though young so wise, though meek so 
resolute — - 

Might carry to the clouds and to the stars, 
Yea, to celestial Choirs, (tKAck Dahung’s 
name ! 

WHILE BEAMS OF ORIENT 
LIGHT SHOOT WIDE AND 
HIGH” 

1843. 1845 

Whilk beams of orient light shoot wide 
and high, 

Beep in the vale a little rural Town 
Breathes forth a cloud-liki* creature of its 
own, 

That mounts not toward the radiant 
morning sky, 

But, with a less ambitious sympathy, 

Hangs o’er its Parent waking to the cares 
Troubles and toils that every day prepares. 
So Fancy, to the musing Poet’s i‘ye, 
Endears that Lingerer. And how blest her 
sway 

(Like influence never may my soul rejeid) 
If the calm Heaven, now to its zenith decked 
With glorious forms in numberless array, 
To the lone shepherd on the hills disclose 
Gleams from a world in which the saints 
reposii. 

TO THE REV. CHRISTOPHER 
WORDSWORTH, D. D., MASTER 
OF HARROW SCHOOL 

After the perusal of his Thcophtlus Angli- 
canusy recently published. 

1843. 1845 

Enlightenki> Teacher, gladly from thy 
hand 

Have I received this proof of pains bestowed 
By Thee to guide thv Pupils on tlie road 
That, in our native ish*, and eveiry land, 
The Church, when trustmg in divine com- 
mand 

And in her Catholic attributes, hath trod: 


O may these lessons be with profit scanned 
To thy heart’s wish, thy laboui* blest by 
God ! 

So the bright faces of the young and gay 
Shall look more bright — the happy, happier 
still ; 

Catch, in the pauses of their keenest play, 
Motions of thought which elevate the will 
And, like the Spire that from your classic 
Hill 

Points htni veil ward, indicate the end and 
way. 

INSCRIPTION 

FOR A MONUMENT IN CROSTH WAITE 
CHURCH, IN THE VALE OF KESWICK 

1843. 1845 

Ye vales and hills whose beauty hither drew 
The poet's stt^ps, and fixed liim here, on you 
His eyes havt‘ closed ! And ye, loved books, 
no more 

Shall vSouthey tV(‘d upon your precious lore. 
To works that ne’er shall forfeit their re- 
nown. 

Adding immortal labours of his own — 
Whether he traced historic truth, with zeal 
For tii<‘ State’s guidance, or the Church’s 
weal, 

Or Fancy, disi'iplined by studious art. 
Informed his ])en, or wisdom of the heart, 
Or judgimmts sanctioned in the Patriot’s 
mind 

By reverence for the riglits of all mankind. 
Wub* w(‘r(* his aims, yet in no human breast 
Could privatt' feelings meet for holier rest. 
His joys, his griefs, have vanished like a 
cloud 

From Skiddaw’s top; but he to heaven was 
vowimI 

Through his industrious life, and Christian 
faith 

Calmed in his soul the fear of change and 
death. 

ON THE PROJECTED KENDAL 
AND WINDERMERE RAILWAY 

1844. 1845 

Is then no nooje of English ground secure 
From rash assault ? Schemes of retire- 
ment sown 

In youth, and ’mid the busy world kept pure 
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As when their eailiest flowers of hope were 
blown, 

Must perish; — how can they this blight 
endure ? 

And must he too the ruthless change bemoan 

Who scorns a false utilitarian lure 

’Mid his paternal fields at random tJirown ? 

Baffle the threat, l)right Scene, from Orrest- 
head 

(liven to the pausing travt*llei*’s rapturous 
glanct' : 

Plead for thy ])eace, thou beautiful romance 

Of nature; and, if hiiuuin hearts he dead, 

Speak, passing winds; ye torrents, with 
your stj oug 

And eonshint voice, j)rotest against the 
wrong. 


A .soothing spirit follows in the way 
Tliat Nature takes, her counter- work pur- 
suing. 

See how her Ivy clasps the .sacred Ruin 
Fall to prevent or beautify decay ; 

And, on th(^ mouldered walls, how brigld, 
how gay, 

The flowers in pearly dews their bloom 
reiH'wing ! 

Tliaiiks to the place, blessings upon the hour; 
Kveii as I speak the rising Sim’s first smile 
(ileams on the grass-erowued top of yon 
tall I'ower 

Wliose cawing occupants with joy proclaim 
l*rescri]>tive title to the sliatiered pile 
Where, (.’avmidish, thine seems nothing but 
a naiim ! 


^PROUD WERE YiC, MOUNTAINS. 
WHEN, IN TIMES OF OLD” 

1844. 1845 

Proud were ye, Mountains, wlien, in times 
of old. 

Your ])atriot sons, to st(‘ui invasive w.'ir, 

Intrenched your brows; ye glori(‘d in each 
scar ; 

Now, for your shauuj, a Power, flic Thirst 
of (lold, 

That rules o’er Britain like a baneful star, 

Wills that your ])eace, your lu^iuly, shall be 
sold, 

And clt*ar way made for her triumphal ear 

Through the beloved retreats your arms 
enfold ! 

Heard yk that Whistle ? As hi'r long-linked 
Train 

Swept onwards, did the vision cross your 
view ? 

Y cs, ye were startled ; — and, in balaiua* true, 

Weighing the misidiief with the promised 

Mountains, and V^ales, and Floods, I call on 
you 

To share the passion of a just disdain. 

AT FURNESS ABBEY 

JS44. 1S45 

Here, where, of havoe tired and rash un- 
doing, 

Man left this Structure to become Time’s 
prey 


“FORTH FROM A JUTTING 
RID(iE, AROUND WHOSE BASE” 

1845. 184s 

Forth from a jutting ridge, around whose 
base 

Winds our deej) V^ale, two Iieath-cdad Rocks 
ascend 

In fellowship, the hTtiivst of tlie pair 
Rising to IK) ambitious heiglit; yet both, 
O’er lake and stream, mountain and flowery 
mead, 

Unfolding pros]>eets fair as human eyes 
Ever beheld. U])-led with mutual help, 

To luie or other brow of those twin Peaks 
Were two adventurous Sisters wont to 
climb, 

And took no note of the hour while thence 
they gazt'd, 

The blooming heath their couch, gazed, .side 
by side, 

In spccchlcf^'^ admiration. I, a witness 
And fri‘queiit shari'r of their calm delight 
With thankful Jicari, to either Eminence 
(lave the baptismal name each Sister bore. 
Now are they parted, far as Death ’.s cold 
hand 

Hath power to part the Spirits of those who 
love* 

As they did love. Ye kindred Pinnacles — 
That, wdiilc tlu* generations of mankind 
Follow each other to their hiding-place 
In time’s abyss, are privileged to endure 
Beautiful in yourselves, and richly graced 
With like command of beauty — grant your 
aid 
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THP: WESTMORELAND GIRL 


For Mary^s himible, Sarah silent claim, I 
That theii’ pure joy in nature may sur- | 
vive 

From age to age in blended memory. j 


THE WESTMORELAND GIRL 

TO MV GRANDCHILDREN 
1845. icS45 

PART 1 

i 

Seek who will delight in fable 
1 shall tell you trutli. A Lamb 
Leapt from this steep bank to follow 
’Cross the brook its thoughtless dam. 

Far and wdde on hill and valley 
Rain had fallen, unceasing rain, ; 

And the bleating iuoth('v\s Young-one 
Struggled with the llotxl in vam: 

But, as chanced, a (h)ttage-maiden 
(Ten years scarcely had she told) 1 ,. 

Seeing, jdiinged into <he torrent. 

Clasped the Lamb and kept her h(»ld. 

Whirled adown the rocky channel, 

Sinking, rising, on they go, 

Peace and rest, as seems, before them 
Only in the lake below. 

I 

Oh ! it W'as a frightful eurr(*nt | 

Whose fierce^ wrath the Girl had braved; , 
Clap your hands with joy my 11 (hirers, 

Shout in triumj)h, both are saved; zu | 

Saved by (amrage that w ith danger 
Grew, by streiigtli tin* gift of love, 

And belike a guardian angel i 

Came with suct-our from above. , 

I 

PART 11 ; 

Now, to a matnrer Audience, I 

l^et me speak of this brave (^bild I 

Left among her native mountains 
With wild Natiu’e to run wild. 

So, unwat(*hcd by love maternal, 

Mother’s care no more her guide, 

Fared Ibis little bright-(‘yed Orphan 
Even w'hile at liei* father’s side. 


Spare your blame, — remembrance makes 
him 

Loth to rule by strict command; jo 

Still upon his cheek are livhig 
Touches of her infant band. 

Dear caresses given in pity, 

Sympathy that soothed his grief, 

As the dying mother witnessed 
To her thankful inind’s relief. 

Time i^assed on; the Child was happy, 

Like a Spii it of air sh(^ moved, 

Wayward, yet by all who know her 
For her tender heart htdoved. 

^eareely less than sacred ]»assions, 

Bred in house, in grove, and held, 

Link her with tli(‘ inferior <*reatiires, 

Urge her powers their rights to shield. 

Anglers, bent on reekless pastime, 

Learn how she can fc(‘l alike 

B(»th for tiny hsirinh'ss minnow 

And the iierce and shar})-toothed pike. 

Merciful ju’otcctrcss, kindling 
Into angi'r «)r disdain; 

Many a captive hath she rescued, 

( )thers .saved from lingcu'ing pain. 

IJsten yet awhile;— wdth patience 
Ilt'ar the liomely truths 1 tell. 

She ill Grasmere’s ohl ehureh-steople 
Tolled this day the jiassiiig-hell. 

Y"es, the wild Girl of the mountains 
T\> tludi’ echo(*s gave the sound, 

Notice ]umctual as the minute, 

Warning solemn and profound. 

She, fulfilling h(*r sir(‘’s oflieo, 

Kang aloiu' the far-lu*ar<l knell, 

Tribute, l>v hei* hand, in sorrow'^, 

I’aid to One. who lov<‘<I her well. 

When his spirit w as dejiarted 
On that .service she wamt forth; 

Nor will fail the like to render 
When his corse is laid in earth. 

Wliat then wants the Child to temper, 

III her l)r<*ast, unruly tiro, 

To c'ontrol the fro ward impulse 
And restrain the vagiu! desire ? 
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TO A LADY 


Easily a pious trainings ; 

And a stedfast outward power 
Would supplant the weeds and cherish, 
fn their stead, each opening flower. 

Thus the fearless Lninb-deliv’rer, 
Woman-grown, meek-hearted, sage, 

May become a blest example 

For her sex, of every age. 6o ; 

Watchful as a wheeling eagle, 

Constant as a soaring lark, 

Should the coimtiy need a herouie, 

She might prove our Maid of Arc. 

Leave that thought; and here be uttered 
Prayer that Cl race divine may raise 
Her humane courageous spirit 
Up to heaven, thro’ pea<*eful ways. 

AT FURNESS ABBEY 
1845. 1845 

Well have yon Railway Labourers to Tins , 
ground 

Withdrawn for noontide rest. Tliey sit, 
they walk 

Among till* Ruins, but no idle talk 
Is heard; to grave ilemeanour all are bound ; 
And from one voice a Hymn with tuneful , 
sound 

Hallows once more the long-deserted Quire • 
And thrills the old sepulchral earth, around. . 
Others look up, and Avith fixed eyes ad- 
mire 

That wide-spanned arch, wondering how it 
was raised, 

To keep, so high in air, its strength and 
grace : ' 

All seem to feel the spirit of the phu*e. 

And by the geni*ral reverenee Uod is ])raised . 
Profane Despoilers, stand ye not reju-oved, i 
While thus these simple-hearted men are 
moved ? 

‘<YES! THOU ART F.\IR, YET 
BE NOT MOVED” 

1845. 1845 

Yp: 8 ! thou art fair, yet be not moved 
To scorn the declaration, 

That sometimes 1 in thee have loved 
My fancy’s own ereation. 


Imagination needs must stir; 

Deal* Maid, this truth believe, 

Minds that have nothing to confer 
Find little to perceive. 

Be pleased that nature made thee fit 
To feed my heart’s devotion. 

By laws to wliicE all Forms submit 
In sky, air, earth, and ocean. 

“WHAT HEAVENLY SMILES! O 
LADY MINE” 

1845. 1845 • 

What heavenly smiles ! O J^^ady mine 
Through my very heart they shine; 

And, if my brow gives back their light, 

Do thou look gladly on the sight; 

As the clear Moon Avitli modest pride 
Beholds lier own l)vight beams 
Reflected from the mountain’s side 
And from the headlong streams. 


TO A LADY 

IN ANSWER 10 A REQUEST THAT I 
WOULD WRITE HER A POEM UPON 
SOME DRAWINC.S THAT SHE HAD MADE 
OF FI.OWliRS TN THE ISLAND OF MA- 
DEIRA 

1S45. 1S45 

E'aik Lady ! can I sing of flowers 
That ill Madeira bloom and fade, 

I who ni‘'<‘r .sate within their bowers. 

Nor througl] tlu‘ir sunny lawms have 
sti ed ? 

llow they in sjirightly dance are w'orn 
P»y Shejilierd-grooin or May-day queen, 

Or holy festal ])onips adorn, 

These eyes have ne\er seen. 

Yet tlio’ to me the pencil’s art 

No like remembrances can give, 10 

Your rails still may reach the heart 
And there for gentle pleasure live; 

While Fancy ranging with free scope 
Shall on some lovely Alien set 

A name with us endeared to hope. 

To peace, or fond regret. 

Still as we look with nicer care, 

Some new resemblance we may trace: 
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“GLAD SIGHT WHEREVER NEW WITH OLD^^ 


A H ear C 8-ease will perhaps be there, 

A Speedwell may not want its place. 20 
And so may we, with charmed mind 
Beholding what your skill has wrought, 
Another S(ar-of -Bethlehem find, 

A new Forget-me-not. 

From eartli to heaven with motion fleet 
From heaven to earth our thoughts will 
pass, 

A Holy-thistle hero we meet 

And there a Shepherd's weather-glass; 

And haply some familiar name 

Shall grace the fairest, sweetest jdant 
Whose presence cheers tlie drooping frame 
Of English Ihnigrant. 

Gazing siie feels its powers beguile 

Sad thoughts, and breathes with easier 
breath ; 

Alas ! that meek, that tender smile 
Is but a harbinger of death : 

And pointing with a feeble hand 

She says, in faint words by sighs broken. 
Bear for me to my native laud 

This precious Flower, true love’s last 
token. 40 

“GLAD SIGHT WHEREVER 
NEW WITH OLD” 

1845 (?). 1845 

Glad sight wherever new with old 
Is joined through some dear homeboni tie; 
The life of all that we behold 
Depends upon that mystery. 

Vain is the glory of the sky, 

The beauty vain of field and grove, 

Unless, while with fidmiring eye 
We gaze, we als(» learn to love. 

LOVE LIES BLEEDING 

184s (?). 184s 

It has been said that the English, though 
their country has produced so many great poets, 
is now the most unpoeticiJ nation in Europe. 
It is probably true ; for they have more temp- 
tation to become so than any other European 
I>eople. Trade, commerce, and manufactures, 
physical science, and mechanic arts, out of 
which so much wealth lias arisen, have made 
our countrymen infinitely less sensible to move- 
ments of imagination and fancy than were our 


forefathers in their simple state of society. 
How touching and beautiful were, in most in- 
stances, the names they gave to our indigenous 
flowers, or any otlier they were familiarly ac- 
quainted with ! — Every month for many years 
have we been importing plants and flowers 
from all quarters of the globe, many of which 
are spread through our gardens, and some per- 
haps likely to he met with on the few (/orumons 
which we have left. Will their botanical 
naiiies ever he displaced by plain English ap- 
pellati<uis, w hich will bring them homo to our 
hearts by connection with our joy sand sorrows? 
It can never be, unless society treads back her 
steps towards those simplicities which have 
been banished by the undue iniliuuiee of towns 
spreading and spreading in every direction, so 
that city -life with every generation takes more 
and more th<‘ lead of rural. Among the an- 
cients, villages were reckoned the seats of har- 
h.arisiu. Retiiiemcnt, for th(j most part false, 
increases the desire to accumulate wealth ; and 
while theories of political economy are boast- 
fully pleading for the practice, inhumanity 
jifTvades all our dealings in buying and selling. 
This selfishness wars against disinterested 
imagination in all directions, and, evils coining 
round in a idrcle, barbarism spreads in every 
quarter of our island. Oh for the reign of jus- 
tice, and then the humblest man among us 
would have more power and dignity in and 
about him than the highest have now* ! 

You call it, “ Love lies bleeding,” — so you 
may, 

Though the red Flower, not prostrjite, 
only droops, 

As we have seen it hero from day to day, 
From month to month, life passing not 
away : 

A flower how rich in sadness ! Even thus 
stoops, 

(Sentient by Grecian sculpture’s marvellous 
power) 

Thus leans, wdth hanging brow and body 
bent 

Earthward iu uncomplaining lan^uishment 
The dying Gladiator. So, sad Flower ! 
(’Tis Fancy guides me willing to be led, 
Though by a slender thread) 

So drooped Adonis bathed in sanguine dew 
Of his death-w^ound, when he from innocent 
air 

The gentlest breath of resignation drew; 
While Venus in a passion of despair 
Rent, weeping over him, her golden hair 
Spangled with drops of that celestial 
shower. 
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She suffered, as Immortals sometimes do; 
But pangs more lasting far, that Lover 
knew 

Who first, weighed down by scorn, in some 
lone bower 

Did press this semblance of unpiiied 
smart 

Into the service of his constant heart, 

His own dejection, downcast Flower ! could 
share 

With thine, and gave the mournful name 
which thou wilt ever bear. 

COMPANION TO THE FORE- 
GOING 

184s (?). t845 

Never enlivened with the liveliest ray 
That fosters growth or Hiecks or cheers 
decay, 

Nor by the heaviest rain -drops more 
deprest, 

This Flower, that first ap]>eared as sum- 
mer’s guest, 

Preserves her beauty ’mid autumnal leaves 
And to her mournful liabits fondly cleaves. 
When files of stateliest plants have ceas(‘d 
to bloom, 

One after one submitting to their d(K)m, 
When her coevals each and all are fled, 
What keeps her thus reclined upon her 
lonesome bed ? 

The old mythologists, more impressed 
than we 

Of tliis late day by character in tree 
Or herb, that claimed peculiar sympathy, 
Or by the silent lapse of fountain clear. 

Or with the language of the viewless air 
By bird or beast made vocal, sought a cause 
To solve the mystery, not in Nature’s 
laws 

But in Man’s fortunes. Hence a thousand 
tales 

Sung to the plaintive lyre in Grecian vales. 
Nor doubt that something of their spirit 
swayed 

The fancy-stricken Youth or heart-sick 
Maid, 

Who, while each stood companionless and 
eyed 

This undeparting Flower in crimson dyed, 
Thought of a wound which death is slow to 
cure, 

A fate that has endured and will endure, 


And, patience coveting yet passion feeding, 
Called the dejected Lingerer, Loves lies 
bleeding. 


THE CUCKOO-CLOCK 
1845. 1845 

Of this clock 1 have nothing further to say 
than whut the poem expresses, except that it 
must be hortj recorded that it was a present 
from the dear friend for whose sake these notes 
were chiefly undertaken, and who has written 
them from my dictation. 

WouLosT thou be taught, when sleep has 
taken fligliL, 

By a sure voice that can most sweetly tell, 
How far off yet a glimpse of morning light, 
And if to lure the truant back be well, 
Forbear to <'Ovet a Repcater’.s stroke, 

That, answering to thy touch, will sound 
the hour ; 

Better provide thee with a Cuckoo-clock 
For service hung behind thy chamber-door; 
And in due time the soft spontaneous shock, 
The double note, as if witli living power, 10 
Will to composure lead — or make thee 
blithe as bird in bower. 

List, Cuckoo — Cuckoo ! — oft tho’ tem- 
pests howl, 

Or nipping frost lemind thee trees are bare. 
How cattle pine, and droop the shivering 
fowl, 

Thy spirits will seem to feed on balmy air; 

I speak with knowledge, — by that Voice 
beguiled. 

Thou wilt salute old memories as they 
throng 

Into thy heart; and fancies, running wild 
Through fresh green fields, and budding 
groves among, 

Will make thee happy, happy as a child: 20 
Of sunshine wilt thou think, and flowers, 
and song, 

And breathe as in a world where nothing 
can go wrong. 

And know — that, even for him who shuns 
the day 

And nightly tosses on a bed of pain; 

Whose joys, from all but memory swept 
away. 

Must come unhoped for, if they come again; 
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Know — that, for him whose waking 
thoughts, severe 

As his distress is sharp, would scorn my 
theme, 

The mimic notes, striking u])oii his ear 
In sleep, and intermingling with his 
dream, 30 

Could from sad regions send liim to a dear 
Delightful land of verdure, sliower and 
gleam, 

To mock the wandering Voice beside some 
haunted stream. 

O bounty without measure ! while the grace | 
Of Heaven tlotli in such wise, from humblest | 
springs, ] 

Pour pleasure forth, and solaces that trace 
A mazy course along familiar things, 

Well may our hearts have faith that bless- 
ings come, 

Streaming from founts above the starry sky. 
With angels when their own uiitrou])led 
home 40 

They leave, and speed on nightlv embassy 
To visit earthly ehamboi’s, - - and for whom? 
Yea, both for souls who (aod’s forbearance 

Iry, 

And those that seek his help, an<l for his 
mercy sigh. 

“SO FAIR, SO SWEET, WITHAL 
SO SENSITIVE’’ 

1845- 1^45 

So fair, so sweet, withal so sensitive', 

Would that the little Flowcirs were born to 
live, 

Conscious of half the ]deasure wliieli they 
give; 

That to this momitain-daisy’s self wf*rc 
known 

The beauty of its star-sha})ed shadow, 
thrown 

On the smooth surface of this naked stone ! 

And what if hence abold desire should iiiouiit 
High as the Sim, that lie could take account 
Of all that issues from his glorious fount ! 

So might he ken how by bis sovereign aid 
These delicate companionships are made; 
And how he rules the pomp of light and 
shade ; 


And were the Sister-power thiit shines by 
night 

So privileged, what a countenance of delight 
Would through the clouds break forth on 
human sight ! 

Fond fancies ! wheresoe’er shall turn thine 
eye 

On earth, air, ocean, or the starry sky, 
Converse with Nature in pure sympathy; 

All vain desir(\s, all law less wishes cjuelled. 
Be Tlioii to love and praise alikti imjXilled, 
Whatever boon is granted or wdtlibeld. 

TO THE PENNSYLVANIANS 
1845. 1845 

Days imdefiled by luxury or sloth, 

Firm self-denial, maimers grave and staid, 
Bights ecpial, laws with eheerfnliiess obeyed. 
Words that reipiircj no sanction from an 
oath, 

And sinipb‘ honesty a common gi'owth — 
4 ’his high reput(*, with bounteous Nature’s 
aid, 

W on conticb'iice, now ruthlessly betrayed 
At vv ill, your power the measure of your 
trolb ! - 

AH who levere the memory of IVnn 
(Tiieve foi* tlu* land 011 whose wild woods 
his name 

W as bmdly grafted with a virtuous aim, 
Beiioiiiieed, abandoned by degenerate Men 
For stale-dishonour black as ever came 
To upjK*r air from Alamiiioii’s loathsome 
den. 

“YOUNG ENGLAND— WHAT IS 
THEN BECOME OK OLD” 

1845. 1845 

Young England — what is then become of 
Old, 

Of dear Old England? Think they she is 
dead, 

Dead to tlie very name ? Presum])tion fed 
On cTn])tv air ! ’Fhat name will keep its 
hold 

In the true filial bosom’s inmost fold 
Forever. — The Spirit of Alfred, at the head 
Of all who for her rights watched, toiled 
and bled. 
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Knows that this prophecy is not too bold. 
What — how ! shall she submit in will and 
deed 

To Beardless Boys — an imitative race, 

The aervum pccus of a Gallic breed ? 

Dear Mother ! if thou must thy steps re- i 
trace, 

Go where at least meek Iniioceucy dwells; j 

Let Babes and Sucklings be thy oracles. • 

1 

• THOUGH THE BOLD WINGS OF | 
POESY AFFECT ” j 

t84S(?). 1845 ^ 

Though the bold wings of Poesy affect 1 

The clouds, and wheel around the inouiitaiii | 
to])S ' 

Rejoicing, from her l()ftiest height she drops 
Well pleased to skim tlie plain with wild 
ffowtu'S deckt 

Or muse in solemn grove whose shades 
protect 

The lingering dew -- there steals along, or 
stops 

Watching the least small bird that round 
her hops, 

Or <u*c^eping worm, with stmsitive respect. 
Her functions are they therefore less divine. 
Her th{)Uglits less deeji, i)r void of grave 
intent 

Her simjdest fancies ? Should that fear be 1 
thine, | 

Aspiring Votary, ere thy hand ])re.sent 
One offering, kneel before hei* modest ; 

shrin(‘, j 

With brow in penitential sorrow bent ! ' 

i 

SUGGESTED BY A PICTURE OF ^ 
THE BIRD OF PARADISE j 

i84S(?). '■'^45 : 

This subject has been treated of in another | 
note. 1 ^ ill here only by way comment direct I 
attention to the fact that pictures of animals 
and other productions of nature as seen in con- < 
servatories, menageries, imiseums, etc., would i 
d«) little for the national iiiiiid, nay they would j 
be rather injurious to it, if the imagination were j 
excluded by the presence of the object, more or ! 
less out. of a state of nature. If it were not that , 
we learn to talk and think of the lion and tlie ! 
eagle, the palm-tree and even the cedar, from 
the impassioned introduction of them s(» fre- j 
quently into Holy {Scripture and by great poets, * 


and divines who write as poets, the spiritual part 
of our nature, and therefore the higher part of 
it, would derive no benefit from such intercourse 
with such objects. 

The gentlest Poet, with free thoughts en- 
dowed, 

And a true master of the glowing strain, 
Might scan the narrow province with disdain 
That to the Painter’s skill is here allowed. 
Tills, this the Bird of Paradise ! disclaim 
The dai'ing tliought, forget the name; 

This the Sun’s Bird, whom Glendoveers 
might own 

As no unworthy Partner in their flight 
Through seas of etluT, where the ruffling 
sway 

Of nether air’s rude billows is unknown; 10 
Whom Sylphs, if e’er for casual pastime 
they 

Through India’s spicy regions wing their 
way, 

Might bow to avS their Lord. What 
chaiacter, 

O sover(‘ign Nature ! 1 appeal to thee. 

Of all thy feathered progeny 

Is so unearthly, and what sliape so fair ? 

So riehly decked in variegated down, 
Green, sahh*, shining yellow, shadowy 
brown, 

Tints .softly with each other blended, 

Hues doubtfully begun and ended; 20 
Or iiilcrsliooting, and to sight 
l^ost and recovered, as the rays of light 
(jlance on the conscious plumes touched 
here and there ? 

Full surtdy, when with such proud gifts of 
lift* 

Began the iiencil's strife, 

0 ’c;rweening Art was caught as in a snare. 
A sense of seemingly presumptuous 
wrtuig 

Gavt* the tirNt impulse to the l^)ei^s song; 
But, of Ids scorn repenting soon, he drew 
A juster judgment from a calmer view; 30 
And, witli a spirit fjved from discontent, 
Thankfullv took an effort that was meant 
Not witli (iod’s bounty, Nature’s love to vie, 
Or made with hope to please that inward 
eye 

Which ever strives in vain itself to satisfy, 
But to retiall tlie truth by some faint trace 
Of jiower ethereal and celestial grace. 

That in the living Creature find on earth a 
place. 
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1846. 1850 

Why should we weep or mourn, Angelic 
l)oy, 

For such thou wert ere from our sight 
removed, 

Holy, and ever dutiful — beloved 
From day to day with never-ceasing joy. 
And hopes as dear as could the heart ein- 

In aught to earth pertaining ? Death has 
proved 

His might, nor less his mercy, as behoved — 
Death conscious that he only could de- 
stroy 

The bodily frame. That beauty is laid 
low 

To moulder in a far-olf field of Koine; 

But Heaven is now, blest (^liild, thy Spirit’s 
homo: 

When such divine communion, which we 
know, 

Is felt, thy Roman burial place will be 
Surely a sweet remembrancer of lliee. 

‘‘WHERE LIES THE TRUTH.^ HAS 
MAN, IN WISDOM’S CREED” 

1846. 1S50 

Where lies the truth? has Man, in wisdom’s 
creed, 

A pitiable doom ; for respite brief 
A care more anxious, or a heavier grief ? 

Is he ungrateful, and doth little heed 
God’s bounty, soon forgotten; or indeed, 
Must Man, with labour born, awake to 
sorrow 

When Flowers rejoice and Larks with rival 
speed 

Spring from their nests to bid the Sun good 
morrow ? 

They mount for rapture as their songs pro- 
claim 

Warbled in hearing both of earth and 
sky; 

But o’er the contrast wherefore heave a 
sigh ? 

Like those aspirants let us soar — our 
aim. 

Through life’s worst trials, wliether shocks 
or snares, 

A happier, brighter, purer Heaven than 
theirs. 


“I KNOW AN AGED MAN CON- 
STRAINED TO DWELL’ 

1846. 1850 

I KNOW an aged Man constrained to dwell 
In a large house of public charity, 

Where he abides, as in a Prisoner’s cell, 
With nimibcrs near, alas ! no company. 

When he could creep about, at will, though 
poor 

And forced to live on alms, this old Man fed 
A Redbreast, one that to his cottage door 
Came not, but in a lane partook his bread. 

There, at the root of one particular tree. 

An easy seat this worn-out Labourer found 
While Ri>bin peeked the crumbs upon his 
I knee 1 1 

j Laid one by one, or scattered on the ground. 

j Dear intercourse was theirs, day after day; 
What signs of mutual gladness when they 
met ! 

Think of their common peace, their simple 

I'kiy. 

The parting moment and its fond regret. 

Months passed in love that failed not to 
fulfil. 

In spite of siuison’s change, its own demand, 
By Hnttering pinions here and busy bill; 
There by caresses from a tremulous hand. 30 

Thus in the. chosen spot a tie so strong 
Was formed between the solitary pair. 
That when his fate had housed him ’mid a 
throng 

The Captive shunned all converse proffered 
there. 

Wife, children, kindred, they were dead and 
gone; 

But, if no evil hap his wishes crossed, 

One living Stay was left, and on that one 
Some recompence for all that he hiui lost. 

Oh that the good old Man had power to 
prove, 

By message sent through air or visible 
token, 3» 

That still he loves the Bird, and still must 
love ; 

That friendship lasts though fellowship is 
broken ! 
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<‘HOW BEAUTIFUL THE QUEEN 
OF NIGHT” 

i 846(?). 1850 

How beautiful the Queen of Nij?ht, on high 
Her way pursuing among scattered clouds, 
Where, ever and anon, lier head she shrouds 
Hidden from view in dense obscurity. 

But look, and to tlie watchfid eye 
A brightening edge will indicate that soon 
We shall beliold tli(‘ struggling Moon 
Break forth, — again to walk the clear blue 
sky. 


EVENINi; VOLUNTARIES 
TO LUCCA GIORDANO 
1846. 1850 

Giordano, verily thy Pencil’s skill 
Hath here portrayed with Nature’s happiest 
grace 

The fair Endyniion couched on Latiuos-hill; 
And Diaii gazing on the Shepherd’s face 
In rapture, — yet suspending her embrace, 
As not unconscious with what jK)wer the 
tlirill 

Of her most timid touch his sleep would 
chase, 

And, with his slee]>, that beauty calm and 
still. 

Oh may this work have foimd its last retreat 
Here in a Mountain-bard’s secure abode, 
One to whom, yet a School-boy, Cynthia 
showed 

A face of love whic.h he in love would greet. 
Fixed, by her smile, upon sonu* rocky seat; 
Or lured along where greenwood paths lie 
trod. 

‘ WHO UUT IS PLEASED TO WATCH THE 
MOON ON HIGH ” 

1846. 1850 

Who hut is pleased to watch the moon on 
high 

Travelling where she from time to time en- 
shrouds 

Her head, and notliing loth her Majesty 
Renounces, till among the scattered clouds 
One with its kindling edge declares that 
soon 

Will reappear before the uplifted eye 
A Form as bright, as beautiful a moon, 


To glide in open prospect through clear 
sky. 

Pity that such a promise e’er should prove 
False in the issue, that yon seeming space 
( )f sky should be in truth the stedfast face 
Of a cloud flat and dense, through which 
must move 

(By transit not unlike man’s frequent doom) 
The Wanderer lost in more determined 
gloom. 

ILLUSTRATED BOOKS AND 
NEWSPAPERS 

1846. 1850 

Discouusp: was deemed Man’s noblest at- 
tribute, 

And written words the glory of his hand; 
Then followed Printing witli enlarged com- 
mand 

F or thought - - dominion vast and absolute 
For spreading truth, and making love 
expand. 

Now prose and verse sunk into disrepute 
Must lacquey a dumb Art that best can 
.suit 

The taste of this once-intellectual Land. 

A backward movement surely have we here, 
From manhood, — back to childhood; for 
the age — 

Back towards eaverned life’s first rude 
career. 

Avaunt this vile abuse of pictured page ! 
Must eyes be all in all, the tongue and ear 
Nothmg ? Heaven keep us from a lower 
stage ! 


“THE UNREMITTING VOICE OF 
NIGHTLY STREAMS” 

1846. 1850 

The unremitting voice of nightly streams 

That wastes so oft, we think, its tuneful 
powers, 

If ncitlier sootliing to the worm that gleams 

Tlirough dewy grass, nor small birds hushed 
in bowers, 

Nor unto silent leaves and drowsy flowers, — 

That voice of unpretending harmony 

(For who what is shall measure by what 
seems 

To be, or not to be, 

Or tax high Heaven with prodigality ?) 
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Wants not a healing influence that can 
creep 

Into the human breast, and mix with sleep 
To regulate the motion of our dreams 
For kindly issues — as through every clime 
Was felt near murmuring brooks in earliest 
time ; ' 

As at this day, tlie rudest swains who dwell 
Where toiTents roar, or hear the tinkling i 
knell 

Of water-breaks, with gratc‘ful heart could 
tell. 

SONNET 

TO AN ( )( TOG CN A RIAN 

1846. 1S50 

Affections lose their object; Time brings 
forth 

No successors; and, lodged in memory, 

If love exist no longer, it must die, — 
Wanting accustomed food, must j3ass from 
earth. 

Or never hope to reaidi a second birth 
This sad belief, the happiest tli.it is lett 
To thousands, share not 'I'lioii; howe’er 
bereft, 

Scorned, or neglected, fear not such a 
dearth. 

Though poor and d(‘stitute of friends thou 
art, 

Perhaps the sole survivor of tliy race, 

One to whom Heaven assigns that mourn- 
ful part 

The utmost solitude of age to face, 

Still shall be left sonic corner of the heart 
Where Love for living Thing can tiiul a 
place. 

ON THE BANKS OF A ROCKY 
STREAM 

1846. 1849 

Behold an emblem of our human mind 
Crowded with thoughts that need a settled 
home, 

Yet, lUce to eddying balls of foam 
Within this whirlpool, they each other 
chase 

Bound and round, and ncitlier And 
An outlet nor a resting-])lace ! 

Stranger, if such disijuictude be thini*, 

Fall on thy knees and sue for help divine. 


ODE ON THE INSTALLATION OF 
HIS ROYAL HUiHNESS PRINCE 
ALBERT AS CHANCELLOR OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CAM- 
BRIDGE, JULY 1847 

1847. 1847 

INIRODUCTION AND CHORUS 

For thirst of power that Heaven dis- 
owuis. 

For tenijiles, towers, and thrones, 

Too long insulted by the Sjioiler’s shock, 
Indignant Europe cast 
Her stormy foe at last 
To reap the whirlwind on a Libyan rock. 

SOLO — (tf.nok) 

I War is passion’s basest game 
I Madly i>layed to win a name; 

Up starts som(‘ tyrant, Earth and Heaven 
I to dare, 

The ser\ile million bow; 10 

I But will the lightning glance aside to spare 
, The l)es})()t’s laurelled brow ? 

( HOKUS 

War is merry, glorv , fame, 

Waged in Freedom's bol} eanse; 
Freedom, sneb as Man may elaim 
^ Under (lod’s restraining laws. 

Such is Albion’s fame and glory: 

Let rescued Europe tell the story 

Ki:( 1 1 . {cK L offipanicd) — (r ontr alto) 

But lo, what sudden cloud has darkened 
all 

I'he laud as with a funeral pall ? m 
Till* Bose of Enghinil suffers blight. 

The flow^er has drooped, the Isle’s delight, 
Flowin’ and hud together fall — 

A Nation’s hopes lie crushed in Claremont’s 
di’solate liall. 

AIR — (soprano) 

Time a cheipiered mantle wears; — 

Earth awakes from wintry sleep; 
Again the 'Iree a hlossom bears — 

Cease, Britannia, ecase to weep ! 
j Hark to tlie peals 011 this bright May morn I 
They toll that your future Queen is born. 3a 

SOPRANO SOLO AND CHORUS 

A Guardijin Angel fluttered 
Above the Babe, unseen; 
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One word he softly uttered — 

It named the future Queen: 

And a joyful cry through the Island rang, 
As chiar and Ixdd as tlui trumpet’s clang, 

As bhmd as the reed of peace — 

' VICTORIA be her name ! ” 

F'or rigliteous triumphs are the base 
Whereon Ibatanuia rests her peatief ul fame. 

QliAKTE'l' 

Time, in his inantlt‘\s sunniest fold, 41 
Uplifted in his arms the child; 

And, while the f(‘ai'less Infant smiled, 

Her hapj»ier destiny foretold: — 

“ Infancy, by Wisdom mild, 

Trained to liealtli ajid arlh‘ss beauty; 
Youth, by pleasure iiiibeguiled 
From the lore of lofty duty; 

Wt>manhood is pure reu()wn. 

Seated on her liuejil throne: 50 

Leaves of myrtle in her Ch-own, 

Fresh with lustre* all their own. 

Love, the treasure worth })ossessing, 

JVlore than all the world hesid<*, 

'rids shall be her choic(‘st blessing. 

Oft to royal hearts denit'd.’' 

RFCIT. {accowpiinit'd) — (UAss) 

'Fhat eve, the Star of Lruiiswitdv shone 
With sttxlfast ray benign 
On (lotha’s ducal roof, and on 

The softly flowing L<*in(*; 60 

Nor failed to gild the s|nres of Bonn, 

And glittered on the Rhine — 

Old Camus, too, on that ])rophetie night 
Was eonscious of the ray; 

And his willows whispeiM'cl in its light, 

Not to tin* Zejjliyr’s sway, 

But witli a I)(*lj)hic lib*, in sight 
Of this auspieious day: 

cnoKUs 

This day, wln‘n Granta hails her chosen Lord, 
And j)roud of her award, 70 

Coniiding in ibe Star serene, 

Welcomes the C’oiisort of a happy Queen. 

AIR — (contralto) 

Prince, in these Collegiate bowers, 
Where Seienee, leagued with holier truth, 


Guards the sacred heart of youth, 

Solemu monitors are ours. 

These reverend aisles, these hallowed 
towers, 

Raised by many a hand august, 

Are haunted l)y majestic Powers, 

The memories of the Wise and Just, 80 
Who, faithful to a pious trust, 
lJ(‘r(‘, in tlie FouikU't’s spirit sought 
Tu moidd and stamp the ore of thought 
In that bold form and impress high 
I’hat best hefok(*n jiairioi loyalty. 

Not in vain those Sages taught, — 

True discipli‘s, good as gri*at, 

Have poiHU'i cd here* their countijy’s weal, 
Weighed the Future by the Past, 

Learned how social frames may last, 90 
And how a l^and may rule its fate 
P>y constancy inviolatf*. 

Though worlds to their foundations reel 
'Ilie sport of factious Hate or godless Zeal. 

AIK — (HASS) 

Alhi*rt, in thy race we clu‘rish 
A Nation’s strength that will not perish 
While Kngland’s sceptred Line 
True to the King of Kings is found; 

Like tliai Wise ancestor of thine 
Who threw the Saxon shield o’er Luther’s 
life, 100 

When first above tin* yells of bigot strife 
The truin]x‘t of tlie Living Word 
Assuim*d a >oic(‘ of deep ])ortentous sound, 
From gladdened Elbe to startled Tiber 
iieard. 


CHORUS 

Wh.at shi(*ld mere sublime 
E’er was bla/.oned or sung? 

And the FRTN(<E wdiom we greet 
From its Hero is sprung. 

Rt*sound, resound the strain, 

That hails him for our owm ! no 

Again, again, and vet again, 

For the Clmrcli, tin* State, the Throne ! 
And that Presence fair and bright, 

Fver hli‘st w herever seen, 

Who deigns to grace our festal rite, 

The pride* of the Islands, VICTORIA 
THE QI EEN. 
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Much the grreatest part of the foregoing Poeins 
has been so long before the Public that no pre- 
fatory matter, explanatory of any portion of 
them or of the arrangement which lias been 
adopted, appears to be required ; and had it not 
been for the observat ions contained in those Pre- 
faces upon the principles of P()etry in general, 
they would not have been reprinted even as an 
Appendix in this Edition. 


prefacp: 

TO THE SECOND HDITJON DK SEVERAL OF TUF. 
FORF.GOING FOEMS, PURLISIiriD, WITH AN AD- 
DITIONAL VOLUMK, UNDER IHK TllLE OF 
“ LYRICAL llALLADS ” 

Note. — In aiicoeediiiR Editions, wli»*n the Collection 
was much enlarged and dUersiticil, tIuH Pretace wan 
transferred to the end of the Vuluines as having little 
of a special application to their contents. 

The first Volume of these Potuns has already 
been submitted to general perusal. It was pub- 
lished as an experiment, which, X hoped, might 
be of some use to ascertain liow far, by fitting 
to metrical aiTaiigeinent a selection of th(‘ real 
language of men in a state of vivid sensation, 
that sort of pleasure and that ((uantity of plea- 
sure may be imparted, which a Poet may ratiou- 
alW endeavour to impart. 

1 had formed no very inaccurate estimate of 
the probable effect of those Poems : I flattered 
myself that they who should be pleased with 
them would read tlieni with more tliaii common 
pleasure: and, on the other hand, I was well 
aware, that by those who should dislike them 
they would be read will) more than common 
dislike* The result has differed from my ex- 
ectation in this only, rliat a greater number 
ave been ])leased than I vcntiin.'d to hope I 
should please. 


Several of my Friends are anxious for the 
success of these Poems, from a belief tliat, 
if the views with wliich they were composed 
were indeed realised, a class of Poetry would 
be produced, well adapted to interest mankind 
permanently, and not unimportant in the qual- 
ity and in the multiplicity of its moral relations : 
and on thi.s account they have advised me tt^ 
prefix a systematic defence of the theory upon 


which the Poems were written. But I was un- 
willing to undertake the task, knowing that on 
this occasion tlie Reader would look coldly upon 
my arguments, since I might be suspected of 
having been principally influenced by the selfish 
and loolisli hope of reasoning him into an ap- 
jirobatimi of these particular Poems ; and 1 was 
still more unwilling to undertake the task, be- 
cause adequately to display the opinions, and 
t 111 Jy to enforce the arguments, would require 
a space wholly disproportionate to a preface. 
For, to treat tlie subject with the cleariu'ss and 
Coherence of whieli it is susceptible, it would be 
neiiessary to give a full account of the present 
state of the public t.'isto in this country, and to 
determine how tar this taste is healthy or de- 
praved ; which, again, could not be determined 
without ]>ointing out in what maimer language 
and the human mind act and ro-act on each 
other, and without retracing the revolutions, 
not of literature alone, but likewise of society 
itself. I have therefori' altogether declined to 
enter regularly upon this dofenee ; yet I am 
sensible that there w'oiihl be somet hing like im- 
j propriety in abruptl> obtruding upon the Pub- 
lic, without a few words of introduction, Poems 
I so materially ditrerenl from those upon which 
general approbation i.s at present bestowed. 

It is supposed that by the act of w^ritiiig in 
verse an Author makes a foianal engagement 
that he will gratify certain known habits of 
as.sociatioii ; that In* not only thus a^ipnses the 
Header that, certain classes of ideas and expres- 
.sioiis will he found in his book, but that others 
will be carefully excluded. This exponent or 
symbol held forth by metrical language must 
in different. I'ras of literature have excited very 
different expectations: for example, in the age 
of ('atulliis, Terence, and Jjucretius, and that 
of Statius or Olaudiaii * and in our own coun- 
try, in the age of Shaksjieare and Beaumont 
and Fletcher, and that of Donne and (\)wley, 
or Drydeii, or Pofie. I will not take upon me 
to determine the exact import of the promise 
which, by the act of wTiting in verse, an Author 
ill the present day makes to his reader ; but it 
will undoubtedly appear to many persons that I 
have not fulflllod the terms of an engagement 
thus voluntarily contracted. They who have 
been accustomed to the gaudiness and inane 
phraseology of many modern writers, if they per- 
sist in reading tliisbook to its conclusion, will, no 


' The ideas which were expanded into the following Prefaces and Ks-says first appeared as a Preface to the 
second edition of the Lyrical Ballads^ JS(K). In the edition of 1S()2 the i*reface to that of 1800 was enlarged, 
and there was added an Appendix on “ Poetic Diction, ” These were repeated in successive editions of the poet’s 
works — with alterations, insertions, and omissions — until they received their last revision in the Edition of 
1845.— Ed. 
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doubt, frequently have to stru{f{?le with feelings 
of strangeness and awkwardness: they will 
look round for poetry, and w ill be induced to 
inquire by what species of courtesy these at- 
tempts can be permitted to assume that title. 

I hope, therefore, the i‘(*ader will not censure 
me for attempting t.o state what 1 have proposed 
to myself to perform ; and also (as far as the 
limits of a preface will pernxit) to explain some 
of the chief reasons which have determined me 
in the choice of my ])urpose : tha,t at least be 
may be spared any unple:usant feeling of disap- 
pointment, and that 1 myself may he prot(‘cted 
from one of the most dishonourable accusations 
which can be brought against an Author; 
namely, that of an mdoleneo which pn'vents 
him from endeavouring to {iseortain what is his 
duty, or, when his duty is abcertained, prevents 
him from performing it. 

The jirincipal object, then, proposed in these 
Poems, was to choose incidents and situations 
from common life, and to relate or describe 
them througlifiut, as lav as Ava-s possible, in a 
selection of language really used by men, and, 
at the same time, to throw over them ;i cer- 
tain eolonring of imagination. a\ hereby ordi- 
nary things sliould be presented to the mind in 
an unusual aspect.; and fnrtluo*, and abovx* all, 
to make these incidents and situations inter- 
esting by tracing in them, truly though not 
ostentatiously, the primary laws of our nature : 
chielly, as far as regards th(‘ manner in whieh i 
we associate ideas in a state of excitenuait. I 
Humble and rustic life w'as generallv chosen, ! 
because in that condition the ess< ntial passions j 
of the heart tind a hi‘tters(ul in whieh they can j 
attain their maturity, are less under restraint, 
and speak a plainer and more omphati(* lan- 
gnagt' ; because in that coiiditi<ui of life our 
ehiineiitary feelings co-exist in a slate of greater I 
simplicity, and, consequently, may he more | 
accurately contcmplaled, and more forcibly j 
communicated ; because the manners of rural i 
life germinate from those elenu'iilary feelings, j 
and, from tin* necessary character of rural oe- 
enpations, are more easily comprehended, and 
arc more durable ; and, lastly, hei'ause in that 
condition the iiassioiis of men are ineorporated 
with the beautiful and permanent forms of na- 
ture. The language, too, of these men h.as been 
ado])ted (purified indeed from what appear to 
be its real def<*cts, from all lasting and rational 
causes of dislike or disgust', heeause sueh men 
hourly eomniunicate with the best ohj<*cts from 
which the best part of language is originally 
derived ; and b(*cause, from their rank in soci- 
ety and the sameness and narrow circle of their 
intercourse,, being less under the influence of 
social vanity, they convey their feelings and 
notions in simple and unelahorated expressions. 
Accordingly, such a language, arising out. of re- 
peat(Kl experience and regular feelings, is a more 
permanent, and a far more ])hilosoplncal lan- 
guage, than that whieh is frequently substituted 
for it by Poets, avIio think that tliey are confer- 
ring honour upon themselves and their art in 
proportion as they separate themselves from the 
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sympathies of men, and indulge in arbitrary 
and capricious habits of expression, in order to 
furnish food for fickle tastes and fickle appetites 
of their own creation. ^ 

I cannot, however, be insensible to the present 
oiitcry against the triviality and meanness, both 
of thought and language, which some of ni 
eontemiyxraries have occasionally introduce! 
int.o their metrical compositions ; and 1 acknow- 
h*dgc that this defect, where it exists, is more 
dishonourable to the Writer’s own character 
than false refinement or arbitrary innovation, 
though 1 shtmld ctuitend at the same time that 
it is far less pernieions in the sum of its conse- 
quences. From such verses the Poems in these 
volumes w^i 11 he found distinguished at least by 
one mark of difference, that each of them has 
a worthy purpose. Not that I always began to 
write with .a distinct purpose formally con- 
ceived, but habits of meditation have, 1 trust, 
so prompted and regulated my feelings, that 
my descriptions of such objects as strongly 
excite those feelings will lu* found to carry 
along with them a purpose. If this opinion he 
erroneous, I catt have little right to the name 
of a Poet, For all good poetry is the sponta- 
neous overflow of powerful feelings : andtnough 
this he true, Poems to whieh any value can he 
attached were neA’^er produced on any variety 
t)f suhjtjcts but by a man who, being posvsessed 
of more than usual organic sensibility, had also 
tlnmglit long and deeply. For our continued 
influxes of feeling are modihed and directed 
by oiir thoughts, Avhich are indeed the repre- 
sentatives of all our pjust feelings ; and as, by 
cold emplating the relation of these general re- 
presentatives to each other, we discover what is 
really inqxortaiit to men, so, by the repetition 
and eoutinuauce of this act, our feelings will 
he ctnmected Avitli important subjects, till at 
length, if Ave he originally pcjssessed of much 
sensibility, such habits of mind Avill be produced 
that, by obeying blindly and mechanically the 
impulses of those habits, we sliall describe 
objects, and utter seidimeiits, of siudi a nature, 
and in such connection with each other, that the 
nndorstanding of the Header must necessarily 
he in some degree enlightcuied, and his affec- 
tion strengthened and purified. 

It has been said that each of these Poems has 
a purpose. Another circumstance must be 
mentioned Avhii'h distinguishes these Poems 
from the popnliir Poctrv of the day; it is this, 
that the feeling therein developed gives im- 
portance to the action and sil nation, and not 
the action and situation to the feeling. 

A sense of ialse rnodtwty shall not prevent 
me from asserting that the Header’s attention 
is pointed to this mark of distinction, far less 
for tlie sake of the.se particular Poems than 
from the general importance of the subject. 
The subject is indeed important I For the 
human mind is capable of being excited without 

I It is w'OTth while here to observe that the affecting 
parts of (^.haiicer are almost always expressed in lan- 
guage pure and universally intelligible even to this day. 
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the application of jjross and violent stimulants ; 
and he must have a very faint perception of 
its beauty and dignity who does not know this, 
and who does not further know, that one being 
is elevated .above another in proportion as he 
possesses this capability. It has therefore at)- 
pe.ired to me, that to endeavour to produce or 
enlarge this capability is one of the best, ser- 
vicers in which, at any period, a Writer can be 
engaged ; bat this service, (rxcellent at all 
times, is especially so at the present day. For 
a multitude of causes, unknown to former 
times, are now acting with a combined force to 
blunt the discriminating powers of the mind, 
iuid, Tiiditting it for all ^oIulltary <*xerti<m, to 
reduce it to a state of almost savage lorpoi. 
The most effective of these e.i'ises are the great 
national events whieli are daily taking plaee, 
and the iiufreasing aeciimulation of men in 
cities, where the uniformity of their oecupa- 
tions produces a craving for extraordinary 
incident which tlie rapid communication of 
intelligence hourly gratifies. Totliis tend *ney 
of life and mamu'rs liie literature and theatrieal 
exhibitions of tlu‘ country have contormed 
themselves. The invalnai)le works of our 
elder writers, 1 h id almost said Uio works of 
8hakspeare and Milton, are driven into neglrct 
1^ frantic novels, sickly ainl stui>id (Tcrman 
Tragedies, and deluges of idle and extravagant 
stories in verse, — When I think upon this 
degrading thirst after outrageous sfimulatitm, 
T am almost ashamed t,o have spok *n of the 
fe'dde endeavoJir made in thesi‘ volumes to 
counteract it ; and, lasHtading upon the m.igni- 
tude of the general e\ il, I sliould be oppis'ssed 
with no dishonourabk* m -lancholy, liad I not a 
deep impression of cun-tain inherent and inde- 
structible qualities of the human mind, and 
likewise of certain ]>o\vers in tlie gr<*at and 
permanent objects th.it act upon it, which an* 
equally inherent and indestrnetlhle ; and wi-re 
there not added to this impression a belief that 
the time is approaclung wh -n t he evil will lie 
system.'itically opfiosed by men of greater pow- 
ers, .and with far more distinguished success. 

Having dwadt thus long on the subjects and 
aim of these Poems, I sli.ill recinest t.hc Read- 
er’s pc^rmission to appri--’f* liiai of .a few- circum- 
stances relating to tlunr .s////c, in ordf-r, among 
other re.ason3, that he may not censure me for 
not having performed what I never attempted. 
The Reader will find that personifications of 
abstract ideas rarely oec.nr in these volumes, 
and are ntterl.y rej ‘cted as an ordinary device 
to elevate tlie style and raise it al>o\e prose. 
My purpose was to imitate, and, fis far as is 
possible, to adopt the very language of men; 
and assuredly sn eh ]ierHonifieationsdo not maki* 
any natural or regular yrirt of that l;mgiiage. 
They :ire, indeed, a figure of s])eeeli occasionally 
prompted by passion, and I have made use of 
them ns such ; hut have endiu-ivonred utterly to 
reject them as a TTi(*chaTneal dovieo of style, or 
as a family langn.age wdiich Writers in metre* 
seem to lav claim l.o by prescription. I have 
wished to kec]) the Reader in the company of 


ilesh and blood, persuaded that by so doing I 
shall interest him. Others who jiursue a 
different track will interest him likewise ; I do 
not interfere with their claim, but wish to 
jirefer a claim of my own. There will also be 
found in these volumes little of what is usually 
called poetic diction ; as much pains has been 
taken to avoid it as is ordinarily taken to pro- 
duce it ; this has lieen done for the reason 
already alleged, to bring my language near to 
the language of men ; and further, because the 
ph'asure which 1 have proposed to myself to 
impart is of a kind very different from that 
which is supjiosed by many iiersoiis to be the 
proper idiject of poetry. Witliont being cnlpa- 
l)ly particular, I do not know how to give my 
Reader a mori* exact notion of the style 
which it was iiiy w-ish aiul intention to write, 
than by informing liim that 1 have at all times 
endcavonred to look steadily at my subject; 
consequently there is, I hope, in these Poems 
little falst‘lio()d of description, and my ideas are 
expressed in language fitted to their res))eetive 
importanee. ►Something must have been gained 
bv this prai'tico, ;i.s it is friendly to<mc property 
ot all good poetxy, namely, good sense : but it 
has necessarily cut me off from a large portii'ii 
of phiases and fignn-s of speech which from 
falh.‘r to son have long hoeii regarded as lie* 
eommon inheritanec of Poets. I liave also 
thought it exiicdient to restrict myself still 
further, having ah >1, .lined from the use of many 
e\'pr(*ssions, in 1h(*mselves proper and bean- 
til id, hut which havi* heioi foolishly repeated 
by h.id Poets, till such feelings of disgust are 
eoiiii(*et(‘d w'ith them as it is scarcely possible 
by any art of association to overpower. 

If in a poem th'‘rc slioidd ho found a series 
of Iiii(*s, or even a single lint*, in which the 
langiiagt*, though natiindly arranged, and ac- 
cording to tlie stiict laws of metre, does not 
diff *r from tliaf of pnise, there is a numerous 
class of critics, wlio, when they stumble upon 
these ])rosaisius, as they call them, imagine that 
tliey have made a notable discov(‘ry, and exult 
over tie Poet, as over a man ignorant of his own 
profession. Now the.se men would establish a 
canon of criticism whicli tlie Reader will con- 
eliido he must utterly reject, if he wishes to he 
pleased w-ith these volumes. And it would 
lie ;i most easy task to prove to him that not 
onlv the language of a large yiortion of every 
good poem, ei-eii of tin* most, (‘levated character, 
must necess.-irily, except with ref<*rencc to the 
metre, in no resyiect differ from that of good 
prose, but likewise that some of the most 
intere.stiiig parts of the best poems will bo 
found to he strictly tin* laiignagii of prose when 
prosi* is well writt(*n. The truth of this 
assertion miglit. be demonstrated by imiiimer- 
abh* passag(*s from almost all the poetical 
writings, even of Milton liim.self. To illnst,i,ite 
tin* snbjeet in a general manner, 1 will hero 
add nee a short composition of Gray, who w.ss at 
tin* ln*ad of those who, by their reasonings, 
have attempted to widen the space of separa- 
tion betwixt T’rose .and Metrical composition, 
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and was more than any other man curiously 
elaborate in tlie structure of liis own poetic 
diction. 

“ In vain to me the* smiling m{irning<< shine^ 

Ami reddemiig Pho'bus bits ins golden fire ; 

Tlie birds m vam tlieir amorous descant join, 

Or clioerlul fields resume their green attire. 

These eais, alas ! for other notes reimie ; 

A dijl'erni/ uhjevt do these eyes itguite ; 

My tonelu anytush melts eo heatt but mnte; 

And in iny Oieiist the imperjr<t joys expire ; 
Yetmoiniiig smiles the hiiay race to oiieer, 

And new-boni i»leasuie in mgs to hap)aci men ; 

The fields to all tlieir wonted tribute i ear , 

To warm tlu*ir Imle lov<s tin* inrds eomplain. 

J frwt/rss' mourn to him that ntnnot heat ^ 

And weep t e moie b< cause I u e< p ui lain ” 

It will easily be perceivi‘d, that the only p;irt 
of this Sonnet which is of any valn<> is the lines 
lirinted in Italics; it is ctiually obvious that, 
except in the rhyme and in the use of the single 
word “Innt.Iess” for Iruitlessly, which is so 
far a defect, the language of these lines does 
in no respect differ from that of prose. 

liy the foregoing (plot ation it has Ix^enshown 
that th(i language (if Prose may >et. be well 
adapted to Po<*lry; and it. 'was l)re^i(msly 
a-sserted that a large portion of the langu.ige of 
every good poem can in no respeet differ from 
that of good Prose. We will go fnrthc'r. It 
may Ix^ safely aflirnied that there luatlier i'^. 
nor can be, any (.sstntiul differeiu'c Ixdwcen the 
language of prose and metri{*al comjxisitioii. 
We ar(‘ fond of tracing the reseiiiblaiice be- 
tween Poetry and Painting, and, aeeordiiigly, . 
w’O call them Sisters* but where shall we find > 
bonds of connection sufVicit'iitl^ strict to tjpify 
th(* affinity betwixt metrical and prose com- 
position? They both speaU by and to the 
same organs ; tlie }xxli(‘s in which both ol tlnun | 
are clotlied may be said to be of the same j 
substance, their affections are kindred, and ; 
almost identical, not necessarily differing even ; 
in degree; Pmdry ^ sheds no tears “such as ■ 
Angels weep.” but natuial and human tears; ! 
slui can boast of no celestial ichor that disfin- I 
guishes her vital i’oees from th(»se of Prose; 
the same human blood eircul.ates through the 
eins of them both. 

If it be affirmed that rbyme and inetrie.al 
arrang(uneut of themselves constitute a dis- 
tinetioii which overturns what has just Ix^en 
said on the strict affinity of iiu'trical language 
with that of Prose, .and paves the way for 
other artificial distinctions which the mind 
vohintarilv admits, 1 answer that the language 
of such Poetry as is here recommended is, as 

' T here use the woid “ Voetiy ” (thougli ag-iiuBt luy 
own judgment) as opposed to the word TVo^e, and 
flynonymous with metrical compoRition but much 
confuMon has Ixion introduced into critx iwn bv tlua 
rontradiatinction of Potdry and PntHo, in^tcad ol the 
more pbil'^sopl”**''^! one of Poetry and M uter of Fact, 
ficience. The only strict antitheaiH !•> Prose ib 
M fjtre; nor is thiH, in truth, a sti icf .uititliesia, Ixx'aiiBo 
lines and passages of metre bo naturally occur in writ- 
ing proflo, that it w'ould he hcarcely possible to avoid 
them, even were it desirable. 


far as is possible, a selection of the language 
really spoken by men ; that this selociiou, 
wherever it is made w'ith true t,iiste and feel- 
ing, wdll of itself form a distinction far greater 
than would at first be imagined, and will en- 
tirely separate the comiiosition from the vul- 
garity a,nd ux^anness of urdiuai’y life ; and, 
i if metre be sn])eradded thereto, I believe that 
I .a dissimUltude will be produced altogether 
1 sufficient for the gratification of a rational 
I mind. What other (listinction would we Jiave ? 

I Wlienee is it to come ? And w here is it to exist ? 

I Not, surlily, where the Poet speaks through 
the mouths of liis ehai.ieters : it cannot be 
lu eessar> here, either for elevation of style, or 
any of its supiiosed ornaments ; for, if the 
Poet’s suliject he judiciously chosen, it will 
n.itnrally, and upon fit occasion, lead him to 
passions, the language of which, if selected 
truly and judici()nsl> . must necessarily be dig- 
niiied and A*ari(‘gated, and alife with metaphors 
I and figures. I forliear to s])eak of an iiicon- 
I minty which would shock the intelligent 
I Ibuider, should tlu' Poet iiit(:?rwe.‘ive any for- 
I (“ign splendour of his owrn with that which the 
j passion naturally suggests: it is sufficient to 
1 say that such addition is uniieciissary. And, 
j suH'ly, it is more ]>rol>ahl(* that those passages, 
wliieh with pro]>rii'ty ahonnd with metaphora 
and figures, will lune, their due effect if, upon 
other occasions as here the passions are of a 
iiiildereh.il act (‘ 1 *, the style also be subdued and 
lenipeiat(‘. 

i*ut, as lhi‘ ph^asniv Avhicli I hope to give by 
th(‘ Poems now ])res(uited to tlie Reader must 
depend entirely on just notions upon this 
snhjeet, and ns it is in itself of high importance 
to our taste and moral feelings, 1 cannot content 
m>self with these detached iNunarks. And if, 
in what T am about to say, it shall ai)])i*ar to 
.Konie that my labour is unnecessary, and that 
I am liU(* a man fighting a hatth* Avithout 
enemies, sneli ^xu'sons may he reminded that, 
whatever he tlx* lamjuagi* outAiardly holden by 
men, a iiraetieal faith in the ojunions which 1 
am Avishing to (‘stahlish is almost nnknoAvn. If 
my coiielusjons are admitted, and carried as 
far as they must he (‘arriixl if .admitted at all, 
oiir judgineiils eoneerning the works of the 
great(‘st Pix^ts, both ancient and modern, Avill 
he far diflerent from A\liat they .are at present, 
both Avhen we y»raise and aaIicii avc eeiiMire • 
.and our moial feelings intlueneiiig and influ- 
eneixl by these judgments Avill, I believe, he 
corrected and pui'ified. 

T.iking U]) tlx* subject., then, upon general 
grounds, let ni(‘ ask, Avhal is meant by the 
A^ord P(X‘t? What is a Pix't ? To Avhom does 
he address himself ? And aa hat language is to 
he expeetixl from him ? — lie is a man speaking 
to men : a man, it, is true, endowed wdth more 
liM'lv sensiliility, more enthusiasm and timder- 
ness, Avho has a greater knowledge of liniuan 
nature, and a nxuv comprehensive soul, than 
lire supposed to he eoinmon among mankind ; a 
man pleased wif.h his oAvn ]>assions and Aadi- 
tions, and wdio rejoices more than other men in 
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the spirit of life that is in him ; delig:hting: to 
contemplate similar volitions and passions as 
manifested in the jjoinj^s-on of the Universe, 
and habitually impelled to create them where 
he does not find them. To these qualities he 
has added a disposition to he affected more 
than any other men by absent thiiij^s as if they 
wore present ; an ability of coiijnrinp^ up in 
himself passions, which are indeed far from 
beinjj the same as tlH)se produced by real 
events, yet (especially in those parts of the 
g-eneral sympathy which an* pleasinj^ and 
delij^Jitfulj do more nearly resemble the pas- 
sions produced by real events than anj’^thinj^ 
which, from tlie motions of their own minds 
merely, other men are accustomed to feel in 
tlunnselves : — whence, and from practice, lie 
has acquired a jjrt‘ater n'adiness and power in 
exj^ressing’ what he thinks and ft'cls, and es- 
IJecially those tho,n^hts and feeliii 5 >:s whicli, by 
his own choice, or from the structure of his own 
mind, arise in him without immediat.i; external 
excitement. 

ilut whateter portion of this faculty we may 
supiKise even the f^reatest Poet to possess, i.liere 
cannot be a doubt tliat the lanf^naj^e which it 
will suj^erest to him must often, in liveliness and 
truth, tall short of tluit which is uttered by 
men in real life under the actual pressure of 
those passions, certain .shadows of which the 
Poet thus produces, or feels to he i»rodiiced, in 
himself. 

However exalted a notion we would w ish to 
cherish of the character of a Poel , it is obvious 
that, while he describes and imitai<*s passions, 
his employment is in some di'j^ree mechan- 
ical compared with tlie freedom and power of 
real and substantial ai^tion and suffering:. So 
that it will bo tlie wish of the Pt>et to brinj^ his 
feelinjjs near to those of the persons whoso 
feelingrs he describes, nay, for short spaces of 
time, perhaps, to let himself slip into an entire 
delusion, and even ooiifoniid and identify his 
own feelinjrs with theirs ; modifying only the 
lansuape w hich is l.hus suj?j?esU‘d to him by a 
consideration that he devserihes for a particular 
purpose, that of givine: pleasure. Here, then, 
ne will apply the principle of sedection which 
has been already insisted iqion. He will depend 
upon this for riiinovirijLr what would otherwn.so 
he painful or disjrustiiij? in the passion ; he will 
feel that there is no necessity to trick out, or to 
elevate nature : and the more industriously ho 
applies this principle the deeper will be his 
faith that, no words, whicli fa's fancy or imagi- 
nation can suggest, will be to he compared with 
those which are the emanations of reality and 
truth. 

But it may be said by those who do not 
object to the general spirit of these remarks, 
that, as it is impossible for the Poet to produce 
upon all occasions language as ex<iuisitely fitted 
for the passion as that wliich the real passion 
itself suggests, it is proper that he should con- 
sider himself as in the situation of a translator, 
wh<» does not scruple to substitute excellences of 
another kind for those which are unattainable 


by him ; and endeavours occasionally to sur- 
pass his original, in order to make some amends 
for tlie general inferiority to which he feels he 
niiist submit. But this would he to encourage 
idleness and unmanly despair. Further, it is 
the language of men who speak of what they 
do not iiiider.staiid ; who talk of Poetry, as of a 
matter of amusement and idle pleasure ; who 
will converse w'ith us as gravely about a taste for 
Poetry, as they express it, as if it were a thing 
as indifferent, as a iasti' for rope-dancing, or 
I Front iniac or Slusrry. Aristotle, I have been 
I tohl, has said, that Poetry is the most philo- 
; Sophie of all writing; it Is so; its object, is 
truth, not individual and local, hut general and 
i operative ; not standing upon external testi- 
mony, but carried alive into the heart by pas- 
sion ; truth whicli is its ow’ii tesl,inioiiy, wliich 
, eives competence and confidence to the tribu- 
' nal to which it appeals, and receives them from 
; the same tribunal. l\jetry is the image of 
I iii.an and nature. The obstacles which stand in 
I the way of the lidclity of the Biographer and 
! Historian, and of their consequent utility, are 
I iiicjilculably greater than those which are to 
j he eneountered by the Poet avIio comprehends 
I the dignity of his art. The Poet writes under 
I one restriction only, namely, the necessity of 
giving immediate ])leasuro to a human Being 
j ])osseH.sed of that information winch may be 
ex]M*cted fnnn him, not as a lawyer, a physi- 
' cian, a mariiH*r, an astronomer, or a natural 
1 ]»hilosopher, but as a Man. Except this one 
, lestriction, there is no object standing between 
‘ the r\H‘t .and the im.ago of tluTigs ; between this, 

I and the Uiogr.apher and Historian, there ai*e a 
I thousand. 

j Nor let this necessity of producingimmediate 

i d«‘.asure be considered as a degradation of the 
*o»‘t.’s art. It is far otherwise. It is an ac- 
knowledgment of the beauty of the universe, 
an acknowledgment tlie more sincere because 
not formal, but indirect ; it is a task light and 
easy to him wlio looks at the world in the spirit 
of love: further, it is a homage paid to the 
native and naked dignity of man, to the grand 
elementary principle of pleasure, by which he 
knows, and feels, and lives, and moves. We 
have no sympathy but what is propagated by 
plefisiiri* : 1 would not be misunderstood ; but 
wherever we sympathise with pain, it will be 
found that the sympathy is produced and car- 
ried on by subtle comhinations with pleasure. 
We have no knowledge*, that is, no general 
principles drawn from the contemplation of 
l>articnlar facts, but what has been built up by 
pleasure, and exists in ns by pleasure alone. 
The Man of scienci*, the Chemist and Mathema- 
tician, whatever difficulties and disgusts they 
may have had to struggle with, know and feel 
this. I lowe ver painful may be the objects with 
wdiich the Anat oiriist’s know ledge is connected, 
he feels that, his knowledge is pleasure ; ana 
where he has no pleasure he has no knowledge. 
What, then does t.he Poet ? He considers man 
and the objects that surround him as acting and 
re-acting upon each other, so as to produce an 
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iufinite complexity of pain and pleasure ; he 
considers man in his own nature and in his ordi* 
nary life as contemplating: this with a certain 
quantity of immediate knowledjfe, with cei*- 
tain convictions, intuitions, and deductions, 
which from habit acquire the quality of intu- 
itions ; he considers him as looking- upon this 
complex scene of ideas and sensations, and find- 
ing: everywhere objects tluit immediately excite 
in liim symi>athies whicli, from th<* necessities 
of his nature, arc accompanied by an overbal- 
ance of enjoyment. 

To this knowledge which all men carry abcuit 
with them, and to these sympathies in which, 
without any other discipline than that of our 
daily life, we are fitted to take delight, the 
Poet lu'ineipally directs his attention. He con- 
siders man and nature as essentially atlapted to 
each other, and the mind of iiiuii as naturally 
the mirror of the fairest and most interesting 
properties of nature. And thus the Poet, 
prompted by this f<*eling of ph asnre, Avliich ac- 
companies him through the whole coiir.se of his 
studies, conver.ses with general nature, wdth 
affections akin to tho.se which, tliroiigh labour 
and length of time, the Man of science has 
raised U]) in himself, by conversing with those 
particular parts of nature which are tin* ob- 
jects of his studies. The kiiowh^dge both of 
the Poet and the Man of science is jdeasure; 
but the knowledge of the one cleaves to us as 
a necessary jiart of onr existence, our natural 
and unalienable inheritance ; the other is a per- 
sonal and individual acquisition, slow to come 
to us, and by no habitual and direct sympathy 
connecting us with oiir fellow'-beings. Th<* Man 
of science seeks truth as a remote and uiikiiowui 
benefactor ; he cherishes and loves it in his soli- 
tude: the Poet, singing a song in which all 
hiuuaii beings join with him, rejoices in theiae- 
sence of truth as our visible friend and hourl\ 
companion. Poetry is the breath and finer 
spirit of all knowledge ; it is the impassioned 
expression whicli is in the countenance of all 
tscicnco. Kmphatically may it he said of the 
Poet, as Sluikspeare hath said of man, “ that 
he looks before and after.” He is the rock of 
defence for human nature ; an upholder and 
preserver, carrying everywhere* with him rela- 
tionshi]) and love. In spite of difference of soil 
and climate, of language and manners, of laws 
and customs: in spite of things silently gone 
out of mind, Jind things violently de.stroyed ; 
the Poet bind.s together by passion and know- 
ledge the vast empire of hnnian society, as 
it is spread over the wdioh* earth an<l over 
all time. The objects of the Poet’s thoughts 
are everywhere ; though the eyes and senses of 
man are, it is true, his favourite guides, yet ho 
will follow wheresoever he can find an atinos- 

? herc of sensation in wdiich to move his wings. 

’oetry is the first and last of all kn(>wledge — 
it is as immortal as the heart of man. If the 
labours of Men of science should ever create 
any material revolution, direct or indirect, in 
our condition, and in the impressions which we 
habitually receive, the Poet will sleep then no 


more than at present ; he will be ready to fol- 
low the steps of the Man of science, not only in 
those general indirect effects, but he will he at 
his side, carrying sensation into the midst of 
the objects of the science itself. The remotest 
discoveries of the Chemist, the Botanist, or 
Minerali)gist, will he as proper objects of the 
Po<‘t’s art as any upon which it can be employed, 
if the time should ever come when these things 
shall he familiar to us, and the relations under 
wdiich they are eoiiteinplated by the followers 
of these n'spective scieueos shall be manifestly 
and palpably material to ns as enjoying and suf- 
fering beings. If the time should ever come 
when what is now called seience, thus familiar- 
ised to m(‘ii, shall bi* ri'ady to put on, as it were, 
a form of flf‘sh and blood, the Poet will lend 
his divine spirit to aid tlio transiigiiratioii, and 
will weleomi* the Being thus produced as adear 
and genuine innuite of the household of man. — 
It i.s not, then, to he Kiii)j)osed that any one, 
who lu»Ids that, sublime notion of Poetry which 
1 lu'ne attempted to convey, will break in upon 
the sanctity and truth of his pictmvs hv transi- 
tory ami accidental ornaments, and endeavour 
toe,xcit(* admiration of himsidf by arts, the ne- 
cessity of which must manifestly depend upon 
the assumed meamiessof his subject. 

What liasheeu thus far said applies to Poetry 
ill general, but especially to those parts of com- 
positions w ben* tbe Poet speaks through the 
mouths of his chai’act(*rs ; and upon this point 
it appears to autliorise the conclusion that there 
ai-e few- persons of good Sense who would not 
allow- that the dramatic parts of composition 
are defective in pro]>oition as thp.y deviate from 
the real language of nature, and are coloured 
by a diction of tbe Poet’s own, either peculiar 
to him as an individual Poet or belonging simply 
to Poets in general ; to a body of men wlio, 
from the circumstance of their compositions 
being in metre, it is expected will employ a 
particular laiigauge. 

It is not, then, in the dramatic parts of compo- 
sition that w'e lo(»k for this distinction of lan- 
guage ; but still it. may be proper and necessary 
w'here the Poet speaks to ns in his own person 
and character. To this I answer by referring 
the Header to the description before given of a 
Poet. Among the qualities there enumerated 
as principally conducing to form a Poet, is im- 
plied not 111 ng differing in kind from other men, 
hut only in degree. The sum of w’hat was said 
is, that, the Poet is chiefly distinguished from 
other men by a great.er promptness to think 
and feel without immediate external excite- 
ment, and a greater power in expressing such 
thoughts and feelings as are produced in him 
in that, manner. But these passions and 
thoughts and feelings are the general passions 
and thoughts and feelings of men. And with 
what are they connected ? Undoubtedly with 
onr moral sentiments and animal sensations, 
amk with the causes which excite these ; with 
the operations of the elements, and the appear- 
ances of the visible universe ; with storm and 
sunshine, with the revolutions of the seasons, 
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with cold and heat, with loss of frieiidH and 
kindred, with injuries and resentineiils, j^rath 
tude and lu)pe, with fear and sorrow. These, 
and ttie like, are the sensations and objects 
which the Poet describes, as they are the sen- 
sations of otlier men and the objects which 
intere.st them. Tliti Poet thinks and feels in 
the spirit of human passions. How, then, c:in 
his lanfjuafce dilfer in any material dejcree fiom 
that of all other men who fe<d vividly and see 
clearly? It might he proval that it is imjws- 
sible. But supposing that this w^ere n«>t lln‘ 
case, the Poet miglit then be allowed to use 
a peculiar lungunge when expressinj; his feel- 
ings for his own gratiiication, or that of men 
like himself. But Poets do not w’rite for Poets 
alone, but for men. Unless, therefons we are 
advocates for that admiration whieli subsists 
upon ignorance, and that pleasure which arises 
from hearing wdiat we do not understand, the 
Poet must descend from this supposed heij^ht; 
and, in order to excite rational sympatliv, ho 
must exi>res3 liimself as otlier men express 
themselves. To this it may be added, that 
w'hile he is only selecting from the real language 
of men, or, which amounts to tin* same thing, 
composing accurately in the spirit of such se- 
lection, he is treading upon safe ground, and 
we know what w'e are to expect trom him. 
Our feelings are the same with respect to metre ; 
for, as it may be proper to remind the Header, 
the distinction of metre is regular and unifoim, 
and not, like that wdiich is produced by what 
is usually called poetic diciton, arbitrary, and 
subject to infinite caprices, upon which no cal- 
culation whatever can be made. In the one 
case, the Reader is utterly at tin* mercy of the 
Poet, respecting what imagery or diction he may 
choose to connect with the jiassifui ; where.as, 
in the other, the metre obeys certain laws, to 
which the Poet and Read<!r both willingly sub- 
mit because they are certain, and because in> 
interference is made by them with the passion 
but such tvs the concurring testimony of ages 
has shown to heighten and improve the pleasuri* 
which co-exists wdth it. 

It will now be proper to answer an obvious 
question, namely, Wliy, professing these opin- 
ions, have I wriUen in verse ? d'o this, in ad- 
dition to such answer as is includisl in what has 
been already said, 1 reply, in tlie first place. 
Because, however I may have restricted mv- 
self, there is still left open to nui what confes- 
sedly constitutes the most valuable object of 
all writing, whether in prose or vers*- ; the great 
and universal passions of men, the most general 
and interesting of their occupations, and the 
entire world of nature before me — to supply 
endless combinations of forms and imagt*ry. 
Now, supposing for a moment that whatever is 
interesting in these objects niav he as vividly 
described in ])rose, why should I he condemned 
for attempting to snperadd to sne)» riescriptiori 
the charm which, by the consent of all natipns, 
is acknowledged to (ixist in metrical language? 
To this, by such as are yet unconvinced, it may 
be answered that a very small part of tlie plea- 


sure given by Poetry depends upon the metre, 
and that it is injudicious to write in metre, un- 
less it be accompanied with the other artiheial 
(listinctions of style with which metre is usually 
accompanied, and that, by such deviation, more 
^v'iil be lost from the shock which will tliercby 
he given to the J leader’s associations than will 
be counterbalanced by any pleasure which he 
can derive from the general power of numbers. 
Ill answer to those who still contend for the 
necessity of accomiianying metre with certain 
appropriate colours of style in order to the 
aecomphslimeiit of its appropriate end, and who 
also, ill my opinion, greatly under-rate the 
power of metre in itself, it might, perhaps, as 
far as relates to these Volumes, have been almost, 
suilieimit to observe, that poems arti extant, 
written upon more liumhle subjects, and in a 
still more naked and simple style, which have 
continued to give pleasure trom gi neration to 
generation. Now, if iiakediieNS and simplie-ity 
be a defect, the fact here mentioned aifords a 
strong presumption that poems somewhat less 
naked and simple are capable of aH’ording idea- 
sure at the present day ; and, what. 1 wished 
rhieffif to attempt, at pre.sent,, was to justify my- 
self for having written under the impression of 
this belief. 

But various itauses might he pointed out why, 
wlnni the style is manly, and the subject of 
some importance, words metrically arranged 
a ill long continue to impart such a pleasure to 
mankind as he who proves the extent of that 
pleasure will he desirous to impart. The end 
of poetry is to produce excitonient in co-exist- 
<*nce witli an ovei h/ilance of pleasure ; hut., by 
the supposition, excitement is an unusual and 
irregular state of tlie mind ; ideas tind feelings 
do not, in that state, succeed each other in ac- 
(uistomed order. If the words, however, by 
which this excitement is prodiic^'d he in them- 
selves powerful, or tin* images and feelings liave 
an undue proportion of pain connected with 
them, there is some danger that the excitement 
maybe carried hevoinl its proper bounds. Now 
tin* co-presene«* of something regular, something 
to which tin* mind has been accustomed in vari- 
ous moods and in a less excit 'd state, cannot but 
have great etlicacy in t(*mpering and restraining 
the passion by an intert.extnrc of ordinary feel- 
ing, and of feeling not strictly and necessarily 
connected wit h the |)assion. This is unipiestion- 
ahlv triui ; and hence, though the opinion will 
at fii*st appear paradoxical, from the tendency 
of metre todivesi language, in a certain degree, 
of its reality, and tlins to throw a sort of half- 
cimscionsiiess of nnsubstaiitial exist, enco over 
the whole composition, th(‘re can be little doubt 
but tliat more pathetic situations and senti- 
ments, that is, those which have a greater pro- 
portion of pain connected with them, iriay be 
ciidiireil in metrical com]>ositioii, especially in 
rhyme, than in prose. The metre of the old 
ballads is very arthiss, yet tliey contain many 
passages which would illustrate this opinion; 
and, I hope, if the following poems he atten- 
tively perused, similar instances will he found 
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ill them. Tins opinion may bo further illus- , 
tratcd by appealinj? to tho loader’s own experi- 
ence of the reluctance with wliich he conit‘S to ' 
the repernsal of the distressful jiarts of “ Cla- 
rissa llarlowe,” or tho “ (iamestoi* ” ; while 
Shakspeare’s writiiii^s, in tho most iiathetlc 
scenes, never act upon ns, as iiathotic, beyond 
the bounds of jdeasiiro — an effect wdiich, in a ‘ 
much fjroater degree than inighl at iirst be im- 
agined, is to be ascribed to small, but eoiitiiuial 
and regular impuls<*s of jileasnralile surprise 
from the metrical arrangement. — On tlie other 
hand (what it must bi‘ allowed will much more 
frequently happen), if the Poet’s words shuiihi 
he incommeiisurale with the ])assion,and inade- 
quate to raise the Ueader to a height of desirable 
excitement, then (unle.ss th(" Poet’s choice of 
his metre has been grossly injudichuis), in the 
feelings of pleasure wliieli the Reader has been 
aceustoiin'd to coimeet with nietie in general, 
tind in tins feeling, wliether clna rlul or melan- 
clndy, winch he has betui ae<*usloined to eonius't, 
with that parfieular movement of metre, then* 
will be found somethin g\\hi('h will greatly con- 
tribute to impart passion t<» the words, and to 
effect tin* complex end whicdi the Poet proposes 
to himself. 

If 1 had undertaken a systkimatic d(‘fence 
of the theory here maintained, it would have 
been my duty to develop tlie various eanses 
upon w’hich the pleasure received from met riiMl 
language depends. Among th.c chief of these 
eauHcs is to he reckoiu'd a principle which must 
he well known to those who have made any 
of the Arts the object of aiM'iirate rcHectioii ; 
namely, the pleasure which the iniiid derives 
from tho ])erception of similitude in dissimili- 
tude. This principle is the great spring of the 
activity of our minds, and their chief feeder. 
From this principle the direction of the sexual 
ajipetite, and all the passions eonnected with 
it, take their origin ; it is the life of our <»rdi- 
narv conversation ; and upon the accuracy witli 
wliich similitiub* in dissimilitude, and dissiniili- 
tud(‘ in similitude, are p<*reeived, depend our 
taste and our moral teolings. It would not he 
a useless employment to apply tliis jirineiple to 
th(* consid<*ration of metre, and to show that 
metre is hence enabled to afford much pleasure, . 
and to point out in what manner that, pleasure 
is produced. Put my limits will not permit me . 
to enter upon tliis subject, and I must content 
myself with a general summarv . j 

I have said that iioetry is tho spontaneous 
overflow of powerful feelings : it takes its 
origin from emotion recollected in tranquillity ; 
tho emotion is contemplated till, by a species 
of re-action, tho tranquillity gradually disap- 
pears, and an emotion, kiinlrcd to that wliich 
was before the subject of contemplation, is 
gradually produced, and does itself actually 
exist in the miiul. In this mood .successful ; 
composition generally begins, and in a mood ' 
similar to this it is carried on ; but the emotion, i 
of whatever kind, and in whatever degree, i 
from various causes, is qualified by various | 
pleasures, so that in describing any passions 


whatsoever, which are voluntarily described, 
the mind will, upon the whole, be in a state; of 
enjoj'nieiit. If Nature be thus cautious to 
preserve in a state of enjoyment a being so 
imployed, the Roet ought to jirofit by the 
lesson held fortli t.o him, and ought especially 
to take care that, whatever passions he com- 
municates to his Reader, those passions, if his 
Reader’s mind h“ sound and vigorous, should 
always he accoini)anied with an over-balance of 
ph;asure. Now tlu* music of harmonious metri- 
c.il language*, the s(‘us<‘ of difficulty overcome, 
aiul the blind association of ]jleasure which has 
been jireviously rcceivt‘il from vvork.s of rhyme 
or metre of the same or similar eonstruction, an 
iudistiiiet perception jH'rpetually renewed of 
l.inguaj^e closely resembling that, of real life, 
and yet, in the ciicumstanee of metre, differing 
from it so widely — all these imperceptibly 
make up a com])lex feelinj^ of delight, which is 
of tlie most imjxu'tant use in tempering the 
painful ft eling alwavs found interminjilcd with 
poweiful desenptions of the deep(‘r piussioiis. 
This effVet is always produced in pathetic and 
impassioneil poeti v ; while, in lighter composi- 
tions, tin* case and gracefulness witli which the 
Poet manages his numbers are themselves con- 
fessedly a pi incipal source of tlie gratification 
ol the Reader. All that it is mvrssary to saj’, 
however, u]>on this subject, may be effected by 
.affirming, what few persons will deny, that of 
tw'o descriptions, eitlier of passions, manners, 
or cliaracteis, each of them iqually well exe- 
cuted. the one in prose and the other in verse, 
tlie verse will be read a hundred times where 
the prose is read once. 

Having thus ex]>lained a few' of my reasons 
for writing in verse, and why I have chosen 
subjects from eonimou lite, and endeavoured to 
bring my language near to the real language 
of men, if T have been too minute in pleading 
luy own caus<>, 1 have at the same time been 
treating a subject ot giuu'ral interest; and for 
t.bis reason a few words shall he added wdtli re- 
ference solely to these jiartieular poems, and 
to some defects wbieli will probably he found 
in them. I am sensible that my associations 
must have sometimes been ]), articular instead 
of general, and that, consequently, giving to 
things a false importance, 1 niav have some- 
times written iqMui unworthy subjects; but I 
am less appr(‘heiisii e on this account, than that 
my language may fn'quently have suffered 
from those arbitrary connections of feelings and 
ideas with iiarticiilar words and phrases front 
which no man can altogether protect himself. 
Ileiicc I have no doubt that, in some instances, 
feelings, even of tln^ ludicrous, may bo given to 
niy Readei-?; by expressions which appeared to 
me tender and jiathetic. Sncli faulty expres- 
sions, w'ere 1 convinced they were faulty at 
jiresent, and t hat they must necessarily continue 
to he so, I w^ould willingly take all reasonable 
pains to correct. Rut it is dangerous to luake 
these alterations on the simple authority of a 
few' individujils, or even of certain classes of 
men ; for where t-he understanding of an author 
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is not convinced, or his feelings altered, this 
cannot be done without great iiijur j to himself : 
for his own feelings are his stay and support ; 
and, if ho set them aside in one instance, he 
may be induced to repeat this act till his mind 
shall lose all confidence in itself, and become 
utterly debilitated. this it maj'^ bo added, 
that the critic ought never to forget that he is 
himself exposed to the same errors as ilie Poet, 
and, perliaps, in a niuch greater degree: for 
there can be no presumption in saying of most 
readers, that it is imt, probable they will be so 
well acquainted with the various stages of 
meaning through wliicli words have passed, or 
with the fickleness or stability of the relations 
of particular ideas to each oilier ; and, above 
all, since they are so innch less interested in 
the subject, they may decide lightly and care- 
lessly. 

Long as the reader has heen d<‘tained, I hope 
he will permit me to eaiition biin against a 
mode of false criticism which has heen aiiplied 
to poet.ry, in wliicb the language closely re- 
sembles that of life and nat.ui-c. Sucli verses 
have been triumphed ov or in parodies, of which 
Dr. Johnson\s stanza is a fair specimen : — 

“ I put iny hat upon uiy head 
And walked into th<5 Strand, 

And there 1 met another man 
Whose iiat was in his hand ” 

Immediately under these lines let ns place 
one of the most justlv-admired stanzas of the 
“ Babes in the Wood.” 

“ These pretty Babes witli hand in hand 
Went wandering up and down , 

But never more they .s<iw the Man 
Approaching from the Town.” 

In both these stanzas the w'ords, and the 
order of the words, in no respect differ from 
the moat niiinipassioiied convers.ition. ^Fhere 
are words in both, for example, the Strand,” 
and “ the Town,” connected with none but the 
most familiar ideas ; yet the one stanza we 
admit as admirable, and the oflier as a fair 
example of the superlatividy conteiiiptihle. 
Whence arises tliis difference V Not from the 
metre, not from the language, not from the 
order of the words ; but the matter ('Xpreased in 
Dr. Johnson’s stanza is contemptible. The 
proper method of treating trivial and simple 
verses, to which Dr. Johnson’s stanza would 
be a fair parallelism, is not to say, this is a 
bad kind of poetry, or, this is not poetry ; but, 
this wants sense ; it is neither interesting in 
itself, nor can lead to anvthiiig interesting; the 
images neither originate in that sane state of 
feeling which arises out of thouglit, nor can 
excite thought or feeling in tlie Re ider. This 
is the only sensible manner of dealing with 
such verses. Why trouble yourself about the 
species till you have previously decided upon 
the genus? Why take pains to prove that 
an ape is not a Newton, when it is self-evident 
that he is not a man ? 

One request I must make of my Reader, 
which is, that in judging those Poems he would 


decide by his own feelings genuinely, and not 
by reflection upon what will probably be the 

J 'udgrnent of others. How common is it to 
lear a person say, I myself do not object to this 
style of composition, or this or that expression, 
but to such and such classes of people it will 
appear mean or ludicrous I This mode of criti- 
cism, so destructive of all sound unadulterated 
judgment, is almost universal : let the Reader 
then abide, independently, by liis own feelings, 
and, if he finds himself affected, let him not 
suffer such conjectures to interfere with his 
pleasure. 

If an Author, by any single composition, has 
impressed us with respect for Ins talents, it is 
useful to consider this as affording a presump- 
tion that on otlier occasiems where we have been 
displeased he, nevertheless, may not have 
writ ten ill or absurdly ; and furtlier, to give him 
so much credit for this one composition iis may 
induce us to r(*view what lias displeased us 
with more care than we should otherwise liave 
• bestowed upon it. This is not only an act of 
! justice, but, in our decisions upon poetry espe- 
1 cially, iua> conduce, in a high degree, to the 
improveimmt of onr own taste : for an accurate 
taste in p»)etry, and in all the other arts, tis Sir 
Joshua Reynolds has observed, is an acquired 
talent, which can only be produced by thought 
and .a long-continued intercourse with the best 
models of composition. This is mentioned, not 
with so ridiculous a purpose as to prevent the 
most inexperienced Reader from judging for 
himself i J have already sai<l that I wish him to 
judge for himself), but merely to temper the 
rashnes.s of (l(‘cisioii, and to suggest that, if 
Poetry be a subject on which much time has 
not been bestowed, the judgment may be 
eiToiieous ; and that, in many cases, it necessa- 
rily will bt* so. 

N<»thing would, 1 know, have so effectually 
contributed to further the end which I have in 
view’, as to liavo shown of what kind the 
pleasure is, and how that pleasure is produced, 
which is c<mfessedly produced by metrical com- 
position essentially different from that which I 
have here endeavoured to recommend: for tlie 
Reader will say that lie Ivas been pleased by such 
composition; and what more can be done for 
him ? The ]>ower of any art is limited ; and 
lie will sus]»ect tliat, if it be proposed to furnish 
him with new friends, that can be only upon 
condition of his abandoning his old friends. 
Besides, as I have said, th(3 Reader is him- 
self conscious of the pleasure which he has 
received from such composition, composition 
to which he has peculiarly attached the en- 
dearing name of Poetry ; and all^ men feel 
an habitual gratitude, and something of an 
honourable bigotry, for the objects which have 
long continued to please them : we not only 
wish to be pleased, but to be pleased in that 
particular way in which we have been accus- 
tomed to be pleased. There is in these feelings 
enough to resist a host of arguments; and I 
sbnnld be the leas able to combat them siicoess- 
' fully, as I am willing to allow that, in order 
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entirely to enjoy the Poetry which I am recom- 
niendin}^, it would be necessary to give up much 
of what is ordinarily enjoyed. But would iiiy 
limits have permitted mo l.o [loint out how this 
leasure is produced, many obstacles might 
ave been removed, and the Reader assisted in 
perceiving that the powers of language are not 
so limited fis he may suppose ; and that it is 
possible for poetry to give other enjoyments, of 
a purer, more lasting, and more exquisite nature. 
This part of the subject has not been altogether 
neglected, but it has not been so much my 
pro.sent aim to prove;, that tin* interest excited 
by some other kinds of poetry is Jess vivid, and 
less worthy of the nobler powers of the mind, 


as to offer reasons for presuming that if my 
purjiose were fulfilled, a species of poetry 
would be produced which is genuine poetry ; in 
its nature well adapted to interest mankind 
permanently, and likewise important in the 
multiplicity and quality of its moral relations. 

From wliat has been said, and from a pe- 
rusal of the Poems, the Reader will be able 
clearly to perceive the object which I had in 
view : he ^A’ill determine how far it hiis been 
attained, and, what is a much more important 
question, whether it bo worth attaining : and 
upon the decision of thosi* two questions will 
rest my claim to the approbation of the Public. 
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Sec page 70(> — “by what is usually called pobtio diction.” 


Perhaps, as I have no right to expect that 
attentive perusal, without wliieli, confined, as 
I have been, to the narrow limits of a preface, 
my meaning cannot bo thoroughly understood, I 
am anxious to give an exact notion of the sense 
in w'hicli th«‘ phrase poetic diction Inis been 
used : and for this purpose, a few words shall 
here be added, con<;eruiiig the origin aiul chai • 
act erist ics of the phras(;ology which 1 liave con- 
demned under that name. 

Tin; earliest poets of all nations geit(‘rally 
wrote from passion cx'cit<jd by i-eal events; 
tht‘y wrote naturally, and as men : feeling povv 
crfully as they did, tlieir language was dating, 
and figurative. In succijcding times, I'oets, 
and Mon amhitious of the fame of Poets, pm*- 
ceiving the inllnence of such language, and de- 
sirous of producing tJie same effect without 
being animated by (he same passion, si‘t tliem- 
selves to a mechanical adoption of tlu'se figures 
of speech, and made use of them, soiiietlmes 
W'ith pro])riety, hut much more frequently 
applied them to feelings and thoughts with 
which they had no natural connection whatso- 
ever. A language was thus inseiisi hly iiroduccAl, 
differing materially from the real language of 
men in avif situation. The Reader or Hearer 
of this distorted language found himself in a 
perturbed and unusual state of mind : when 
affected by tlie genuine language of passion ho 
had been in a perturbed and uimsua! si, ate of 
mind also : in both cases he was willing t.hat 
his common judgment and iindoi*standiiig 
should be laid asleep, and he had no instiiiclive 
and inf fallible perception of the true to make 
him reject the false ; the one served as a pass- 
port for the other. The emotion was in both 
cases delightful, and no wonder if ho con- 
founded the one with the other, and believed 
them both to be produced by the same or similar 
causes. Besides, the Poet spake to him in the 
character of a man to be looked up t o, a man 
of genius and authority. ^ Thus, and from a 
variety of other causes, this distorted language 


w'as recciv4*d w-itli admiration ; and Poets, it is 
probable, who had before contented themselves 
for the most part, with misapplying only ex- 
pressions which at first had been dictated by 
real jiassioii, carried the abuse still further, 
.ind introduced i)}u'ases composed apparently in 
the spirit c>f tlie original figurative language of 
pussiiui, y<*t, altogether of their ow'ii invention, 
and charaeterised by various degrees of wanton 
deMatioii from good seirse and nature. 

It is indeed true tliat the language of the 
earlie.st P(H‘fs was felt to differ materially from 
ordinary language, l)(*cause it was the language 
of extraordin.iry occasions ; but it w^as really 
spoken by men. langnnge which the Poet him* 
self ha<l uttered wlieii he Imd been affected by 
tlie events which lie described, or which he bad 
heard uttered by thosi* around him. To this 
language it is probable tlnil metre of some sort 
or other w'as early superadded. This separated 
the genuine language of Poetry still further 
from coimnou lile, so that whoever read or 
heard the poems of these earliest Poets felt 
himself moved in a way in which he had 
not been accustomed to lie moved in real life, 
and by causes nianifestly different from those 
which .acted upon him in real lifi*. This was 
the great temptation to all the corruptions 
which have followed : under the protection of 
this feeding siiceceiling Poets constructed a 
I>!iniseology which had one thing, it is true, in 
common w'ith the genuine language of poetry, 
namely, that it was not heard in ordinary 
convei-s.at.ion ; that it w'as unusual. But the 
first Poets, as I have said, spake a language 
which, though iimisual, was still the lan- 
guage of men. This circumstance, however, 
was disregarded bv tlieir .siicce.ssors ; they 
found that they could please by easier means : 
they became proud of modes of expression 
which they themselves had invented, and 
which were uttered only by themselves. In 
process of time metre became a symbol or 
promise of this unusual language, and whoever 
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took upon him to write in metre, accordinjf tis 
he possessed more or less of true poetic; genius, 
introduced less or m<»re of lids iidulterated 
phraseology into his eoinpoaitiona, and the; true 
and the talse were inseparably interwoven un- 
til, the taste cd‘ men becoming j^radually per- 
verted, this was reeeive<l as a natural 

lan<j:ua|^e, and at leiij^th, by the intluence of 
bo<»ks upon men, did to a, certain dc^pfree really 
become so. Abuses of this kiiid w ere im])ort(‘d j 
from one nation to anollier, and witli the pro- I 
p;Tt'SS of refinement tliis dietion became daily 1 
more and more C()rrn])t, thrusting: out of sit^ht 1 
the plain hnnumiticjs of iiatiin' by a motley mas- | 
cpiorade of tricdcs, quaint nesses, iiierop;lyphics, I 
and cuiipimas. j 

It would not ho uninteresting: to point out j 
the causes of the pheisure ^i\eii by this cx- ' 
travap:arit and absurd diction. It dcjiciids j 
upon a ffreat variety of cansf's, but upon none, I 
perhaps, more than its influence in iuqiressinK ; 
a notion of the peculiarity and exaltation ot the | 
Poet’s character, and in flatteriiip: the Jieader's ■ 
self-love by brin»^iu^ biiii nearer to a symiiathy 1 
with that c'haractcr ; an effec t whicdi is aec;om- , 
plislied by nnsettlim^ ordinary habits of think- ’ 
inp, and thus assistiii}^ the Keader to ufiproacli ' 
to that perturbed and cli//y state of mind in ' 
which if be does nut find liimscdt, he imat'iiit'S 
that bo is bu/kfd of a ]ie<'nli.«r c*nj(>\meiit 
which poetiy can und on^ht to bestow. 

The sonnet quoted from (hviy in the Preface, 
except the lines ]>rinted in Italics, c'onsists of 
little else but this diction, tlnuipfli not of the 
worst kind ; and indeed, it one may he pei- 
niitted to say so, it is far too eomnion in the 
best writers, both aiieicmt and modem. Pei- 
haps in no way, by positive exaiiqde, c*onld 
more easily be p:iveii a notion of what I mean 
by the phrase poetic diction than by referring: 
to a comparison between the metrical para- 
phrase whicdi w'c have; of passages in the; Old 
and New Testament, and those passap:es as 
they exist in our common 'rranslation. See 
Pope’s Mcjssiah ” thronpjhout ; Prior’s “ Did 
sweeter sounds adorn my flowinp: toiipfins” 
etc. “ Though I speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels,” etc. 1st (’orinthians, cdiap. .\iii. 
Byway of immcidiate example, take the follow- 
ing of Dr. Johnson : - 

“Turn on the prudent Ant thy heedlesn eyes, 

Observe her labours, Sluggnd, and be wise ; 

No stern cominatid, no monitory voice, 

Preaenbea her duti(»8, or directs her choice ; 

Yet, timely provident, she bastes away 
T » snatch the blessinirs of a plenteous day , 

When fruitful Summer loads tlie tneminff plain. 

She crops the harvest, and slie stoies the yrain. 

How long shall sloth usurp thy useless hours, 
TJiinerve thy vij?our, and enchain thy 'powers? 

While artful shades tliy downy eoncli enclose. 

And soft solicitation <*ourts repose. 

Amidst tii« drowsy charms of dull delipflit. 

Year chases year with niiremitted fli^dit, 

Till Want now followinjr, fraudulent and slow, 

Shall spring to seize then, like an ambush’d foe.” 

From i bis hubbub of words p.ass to the ori- 
ginal. “ Go to the ant, thou sluggard; cjoiisider 


her ways, and be wise: which having no guide, 
overseer, or ruler, provideth her meat in the 
summer, and gatheroth her food in the harvest. 
How long wilt thou sleep, O sluggard ? when 
wilt thou arise out of thy sleep? Y(;t a little 
slcM'p, a little slumber, a little folding of the 
hands to sleep: so shall thy poverty corneas one 
that travelleth, and thy want as an armed 
man.” Proverbs, cliap. vi. 

One mor<; cpiotatioii, and 1 have done. It is 
from Cowpen's Verses supposed to be writtcMi 
by Alexander Selkirk: — 

“Iteligion ' wliat ti ensure untold 
Rc.selcs m th.it hoinveiily word ' 

More pUM ioub than silver and gold, 

Or all that this earth can afford. 

But llic sound of the church*going bell 
These valleys and rocks never heard. 

Ne'er sighed at the hoiukI of a knell. 

Or smiled when a sabbatli appeared. 

Ye wimls, tli.it have made me your sport, 

Convey to this desolate shore 
Rome eordial endearing report 
Of a laii'l I must visit no more. 

My Friends, do they now and then send 
A wish or a thoupht alter me? 

O tell me 1 yet have a friend, 

Though a friend 1 am never to see ” 

This passagi; is qnoled as an instance of three 
different styles ot composition. The first four 
lin(‘s are poorly expressed; some (.iritics would 
call the l.mgnagi* prosaic ; the fact is, it would 
he had prosi*, so bad, that it is scarcely worse 
ill metre. The epithet “ clmrcli-going ” applied 
to a hell, and that by so chaste a writer as 
('owqier, is an mstaiicc; of the strange abuses 
wliii'h Poets have introduced into their lan- 
guage, till they and their Readers take them as 
matters of eoursis it they do not single them 
! out expressly as objects of admiration. The 
! tAvo lines “ N<'’or .sighed at the sound,” etc., 
.ire, ill my ojiinioii, an instance of the language 
of passion wrested from its ])roper u.so, and, 
from the. mere e.iieumstanee. of the composition 
being in metre, applied upon an occasion that 
does not jnslifysiieh violent expressions; and 
I should eondionn the passage, though perlnqis 
few IJeadera will agree with me, .'us vicious 
poetic diction. Tlie last stair/a is throughout 
admirably expressed: it would be equally good 
wlietli(‘r in ])roso or verse, except that the 
Keader has an exfuiisite pleasure in seeing such 
natural language so naturally connected with 
metre. The bi^anty of this stanza tem]its me 
to eonelnde with a principle which ought never 
to be lost sight of, and which has been my chief 
guide in ;ill I have .said, — namely, thiit in works 
of imaqiriation and sentiment^ for of tliese only 
have 1 been treating, in proportion as ideas and 
feelings an; valuable, whether the composition 
he in prose or in verse, they require and exact 
one and the same language. Metro is but ad- 
ventitious to composition, and the phraseology 
for which that passport is necessary, even where 
it may be gi'aceful at all, will be little valued 
by the judicious. 
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TO 

SIR GEORGE HOW LAND BEAUMONT, 
BART. 

My T>EAii Sju Geoi|(;k, 

Accept my thanks I'oi* the p(‘niiissioii griven me 
to<lediea.te these Volumes to you. In adclition 
to a lively pleasure derived irom f^eiu'ral consid- 
erations, I feel a iJartieular satisiaetion ; for, hy 
inscrihinj; these Poems -with your Name, I seem 
to myself in some de{/ree to repay, hy ana|)pro- 
priate honour, the {^reat obligation winch I owe 
to one part of the Chdlection — as ha vim^ been the 
means f>f first juakinji’ us piu'souall}' known to 
each other. Upon much of the remainder, also, 
you have a })ec*uliar claim, — tor some of the 
best pieces were composed under the shade of 
your own R-rovea, upon the classic R-ronnd <>1 
Ooloorton ; where 1 was animated hy tlie reeol- ; 
lection of those illustrious Poets ol >onrii.nm! ) 
and family, who weie horn iu that neiR-hhour- i 
hood ; and, we may he assured, did not w^auder i 


witli indifference by the dashinff stream of 
Grace Dien, and amoiiR the rocks that diversify 
the forest of ("harnwood. — Nor is there any one 
to \Giom such parts of this Collection as have 
been inspired or coloured by the beautiful Couu- 
! try from vhicli I now address yon, could be 
( presented witli more pi o])ri<*ty than to yourself 
i — to w‘bom it has suj^ReKted so many admir- 
I able i>ietur<‘S. Early in life, the sublimity and 
j bcaiit> of this region excited your admiration; 

{ and 1 know- that, on are honnd to it in mind by 
j a still siriuiRthmiiiiir attachment. 

I WisliiiiR and liopiiiR that this Work, with 
I the enihellisliments it lias received from your 
, pencil,* inav sui vive as a lastiiiR memorial of a 
I fiieiidship, wliicli I reckon araonR the blessiiiR^S 
. of 1113 ' 

I have the lioiiour to be, 

My deal ISir George, 

Yours most affect i on at cl y and faithfully, 
^VILL1AM Wordsworth. 
Hydai. Mocnt, Westmotiblanu, 
f'vbiuam 1, ISM. 


PREFACR TO Till-: 

The jiowers requisite for the production of 
poetry are: first, those of Obsersation and De- 
scription, —■ {. e. the ability to o])ser\e with 
accuracy tbiiiRS .is they are in themsches, and ; 
with fidelity to describe them, unmodified by 
any passion or feelini;: existin'^r h» the mind of 
thedesenher: wdiether the tilings depicted be 
actually iiresmit to tlie senses, or have a jdace 
only in the memory. This powei. though tndis- 
pensahlo to a l*oet, is one wliich he enqdtiys 
only in Hiihmission to nee<‘ssil 3 , and nevm* for a 
continuance of time: as its exorcise siqiposes , 
all the InRher qualitie.s of the inind to he passive, | 
and ill a state of subjection to exteriril objects, 
much in the same waiy as a translator or en- 
Rfraver ou^ht to be to bis oriRinul. I!dl 3 ', Sensi- 
bility, — which, the more exquisite it is, the 
wider will be the raiipe of a poet’s pere<*ptions ; 
and the more will he be incited to observe ob- 
jects, both as they exist iu tliemselves and as 
re* acted upon by bisowui mind. (The distinction 
betw'een poetic and linmari sensibility has been 
marked in the character of the Poet delin<*ated 
in the original preface.) o<ll,v, Retleetion, — 
wbicb makes the t\>et acquainted vyitb the value 
of actions, iimnres, tbonphts, and fe(*liiiR.s ; and 
assists tliesensibilit.y in perceiving their connec- 
tion with each other. 4thly, Imagination and 
Fancy, — to modify, to create, and to associate. 
5thjy, Invention, — by which cliaracters are 
composed out of materials supplied by observa- 
tion: whether of the Poet’s own heart and 
mind, or of external^ life and nature ; and sucli 
incidents and situations produced as are most 
impressive to the imagination, and most fitted 
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to do justice to the characters, sentiments, and 
passions, which the ]>oet undertakes to illus- 
trate. And. lastly, Judgaiient, — to decide hoxv 
and where, and in w hat degree, each of tliese 
faenll.ies ought t o be exerted ; so that the less 
shall not be saeriiii^ed to llie greater; nor the 
irreatinx slighting the less, abrogate, to its own 
injiirx, more than its due. J5y judgment, also, 
IS determined what are the law s and appropri- 
ate graces of every specie's of composition. 

The materials of Poetry, by these powers 
collected and produced, :ire cast, bv means of 
X arions moulds, into diver'^ forms. The moulds 
m.ay be enumerated, and the forms specified, in 
the follow'ing order. 1st, The Narrative, — in- 
elnding the E.pojxeia, the Historic Poem, the 
'I'ale, the l^omanee, the Moek-heroie, and, if the 
spirit of Homer will tolerate such neighbour- 
hood, th.at, dear piodnetion of our days, the 
, metrical Novel. Of this Class, the distinguish- 
1 ing in.ark is. that tin* Narrator, however liberHlly 
I his speaking agents he introduced, is himself 
the source from which everything primarily 
flows. Epic I'oets, in order that their mode of 
composition iiia}' ,‘iecord with the elevation of 
their subject,, represent themselves as singing 
from the inspiration of the Muse, “Arma vi- 
, runiqne vuno; ” hut this is a fiction, in modern 
j t liin*s, of .slight value : tlie Iliad or the “Paradise 

' Tho state of the plates has, for some time, not al- 
low oil them to lie repeated. 

2 As 8ens.ibility to harmony of mitubers, and the 
power of produoiug it, are invariably attencUnta upou 
the faculties above specified, nothing liaa been said 
I upon those requisites. 
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Lost” would gain little iii our estimation by 
being^ chanted. The other poets who belong 
to this class are conmionly content to tell their 
tale ; — so that of tlie whole it may bo affirmed 
that they neither require nor reject the accom- 
paniment of music. 

‘Jdly^ The Dramatic, — consist ing of Tragedy, 
Historic Drama, Comedy, and Masque, in 
which the i)oet does not appear at all in his own 
person, and where tlie whole action is carrieil 
on by speecli and dialogue of the aj^eiits ; music 
being admitted only incidentally and randy. 
The Opera may be placed here, inasmuch as it 
proceeds by dialogue ; tlumgh depending, to the 
degree that it does, upon music, it has a strung 
claim to be rank(‘d with the lyrical. The cliar- 
aeteristic and impassioned Kpistle, of whieli 
Ovid and Po]>e lia\ e gi\en examples, eonsid- 
ered as a species of inonodraina, may, without 
impropriety, be placetl in this (ilass. 

.‘idly, The Lyrieal — eontaining the Hymn, 
the Ode, the Elegy, the Song, and the Ballad; 
in all which, for the production of their full j 
effect, an accompaidment of luiisit; is indispens- j 
able. i 

4thly, The Idyl li uni, -- descriptive chiefly j 
tiithei* of the processi-s and aiipcarances of ex- 
t(?rnal nature, as the “Seasons ” of TJionison ; or 
of characters, niaimers, and s^'iitimciiLs, as are 
Shenstone’s “ Sclioolmistress,” “'I'Jie (miUci's 
S aturday Night ” of Burns, tlie “ 'Fvva Dogs” | 
of the same Author; or of these in conjuuetion ! 
with the tujpearanees of Nature, as m<»st of the ■ 
pieces of Theocritus, tin* “Allegro” and “Pen- I 
seroso ” of Milton, Beattie's “Minstrel,” Gold- j 
smith’s “ Deserted Village."’ The Epitaph, the j 
Inscription, the S<mnel, most of tlie epistles of j 
poets writing in their own jx'rsons, and all loco- { 
descriptive poetry, belong to this class. 

.'ithlyj Didactb*, — - the principal obj(‘Ct of ! 
which IS direct instruction; as the Poem ol ! 
Lucretius, the “Georgies” of Virgil, ** 'I’lic 
Fleece” of Dyer, Mjisou’h “ English (hirdcn,” 
etc. 

And, lastly, philosophical Satire, like that of 
Horace and Juvenal ; personal and occasional 
Satire rarely compr<‘hendiiig suflicimit of the 
generfil in the individual to be diginlii'd with 
the name of poetry. 

Out of the three last has been constructed 
a composite order, of which Young’s “ Night 
Thoughts,” and Cow per ’s “Task,” are excel- 
lent examples. 

It is deduciblo from the above, that poems, 
apparently miscellaneous, may with ])roi)rioty 
be arranged either with ref(*rcncoto the powers 
of mind %yredornhiant in the production of them ; 
or to the mould in which they arc; cast* or, 
lastly, to the subjects to which they relate. 
From each of these considerations, the folk) wing 
Poems have been divided into classes ; which, 
that the work may more obviously correspond 
with the course of human life, and for the sake 
of exhibiting in itthe threere<]uisitesof a legiti- 
mate whole, a beginning, a middle, and an end, 
have been also arranged, as far as it was pos- 
sible, according to an order of time, commencing 


with Childhood, and terminating with Old Age, 
Death . and Immortality. My guiding wish was 
that the small pieces of whicYi these volumes 
consist, thus discriminated, might be regarded 
under a two-fold view ; as composing an entire 
work within themselves, and as adjuncts to the 
philosophical Poem, “ The Recluse.” This ar- 
rangement has long i^resented itself liabitiially 
to my own mind. Nevertheless, 1 sliould have 
preferred to seattei’ the contents of these vol- 
umes at random, if 1 had been persuaded that, 
hj'^ the plan adopted, anything material would 
be taken from the natural elfcet <if tlie pieces, 
individuiilly, on the mind of the nnrellecting 
J trader. 1 trust there is a suHicient variety in 
each chiss to prevent this ; while, for him who 
reads wilh rcHection, the arrangement will 
serve as a ccjiiimeiitary unostentatiously direct- 
ing his attention to my purposes, hol.h particular 
and gcne,ral. Ihit as 1 wish to guaid against 
the ]»ossihil)ty of misleading liy this classifica- 
tion, it is ]>ioi>er first to remind the Reader that 
c»-rtain poems are jilac'cd aeeurding to the pow ers 
ol miiKi, in tlu‘ Authoj’ s eonce]>tion, predomi- 
nant in the production of them ; jn'eaomniaiU^ 
vshieh implies tin* oxerlion of other faculties in 
less degree. Where there is more imagination 
tiian fancy in a [>oem, it is placed under the liead 
ot imagiihilion, and tuee vtrsa. Both the above 
cl.issi's might without iinpropri<*1.y have been 
(‘iihirged from that consisting of “ Poems 
louiided on the AfVeclions ; as might ibis lat- 
ter fi*<mi tliose, and from tlie class “ proceeding 
from Si'iitinieut and Itedeetion.” The most 
striking eharacteristics of each ])i(5C*<*, mutual 
illustration, vari(‘ty, and proportion, have gov- 
erned me 1 hvonghout. 

None of the* other Classes, except those of 
Fancy and Imagination, require any particular 
notice. But a rtumirk of general application 
may he made. All Poets, except the dramatic, 
have bemi in tlu* ]>ractie(» of feigning that their 
woiks were eomp<ise,d to the music of the harp 
or lyre, with vvliat degree of affectation this 
has l)oen done* in modc'rn times, I leave to the 
judicious to determine. For my owui part, J 
have not been dis]>osed to violate probability so 
far, or to make such a large demand upon the 
Reader's charity . Some of these jiieces are 
essentially l3n’ieal ; and, therefore, cannot have 
their dm; ferec without, a aupjiosed musical ae- 
companimeiit ; but, in miicli tlie greatest part, 
as a siihstit iite for the classic lyre or romantic 
liarp, T require, nothing more than an animated 
or impassioned recitation, adajited to the sub- 
ject. Poems, however humble in their kind, if 
they he good in that kind, cannot read t, hem- 
selves ; the law of long syllable and short must 
not ho so inflexible, — the letter of metio must 
not he so impassive to the spirit of versification, 
— as to dr'prive the Reader of all voluntary 
power to modulate, in subordination to the 
sense, the music of the poem ; — in the same 
manner as his mind is left at liberty, and even 
summoned, to act upon its thoughts and images. 
But, though the accompaniment of a musical 
instrument he frequently dispensed with, the 
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true Poet does not therefore abandon his privi- 
lege distinct from that of the mere Proseman ; 

“ He munnuns near the running brooka 
A luuaic sweeter than their own.” 

Let ns come now to the consideration of the 
words Fancy and Iniagiiiatioii, as employed in 
the cJassificatioii of the following Poems. A 
man, ” says an intelligent author, "‘has imagina- 
tion in propui’tion as ht^ can distinctly copy in 
idea the impressions of sense : it is the faculty 
wliich iaoxfye.s* within the mind the phenomena of 
sensation. A man has fancy in j)roi>ortion as lie 
can call up, connect, or associ.it.e, at pleasure, 
tliose internal images (^auTa^^tLif is to cause to 
ai>peai‘), so as to complete ideal representations 
of absent objeets. Imagination is tin* power of 
depicting, and fancy of evoking and combining. 
The imagination is lurmed b> jirilient observa- 
tion; the fancy by a voluntary activity in shift, - 
ing tlnj scenery ot the mind. Tiie more accurate 
the iniagiiiatioii, tlie more safely m.i> a i)aiiitcr, 
or a i)oet, undertake a dcliiieat.ion, or .i d(‘scrip- 
tion, without the presence of tbe objects to be 
characterised. Tlie nioie versatile the fancy, 
the more original and strikiinT ttill be (he <leeo- 
rations produce<l.'” BrUi.sh ^f/nonyma ih^vriyn- 
i nattily by \V. Taylor. 

Is not this as if a man slionld undertake 1<> 
supply an account of a building, and he so int(*nt 
upon W'bat be bad discovered oi the foundation, 
as to conclude his task vvitlumt once looking up 
at the superstructure ? Ilcrt^, as in other in- 
stances throughout tlie, volume, the judicious 
Aiitbor’s mind is enthral ledht Ft>niologv; he 
takes up the original word as his guide and es- 
cort, and too oftcu does not perceive how soon 
he becomes its prisoner, without liberty to tivail 
in any path hut that to which it coidincs liim. 
It is not easy to fiiul mit bow imagination, thus 
explained, differs from dist inct rememlirance of 
images ; or fancy from ipiick and vivid recollec- 
tion of them: each is nothing moi’c than a mode 
of memory. If the two words bear the .above 
meaning, and no otlier, what term is left 
designate that faculty of which the P(>et is “ all 
compact ; he whose eye glances from earth to 
heaven, -whose spiritual attributes body forth 
vvhat liis ]>eii is pronpit in turning to sh.ape ; or 
what is left to cdiaracterise F;iiicy, as insinuating 
herself into the heart of ohjt’cts with creative 
activity ?-•- Imagination, in the sense t»f the 
word as giving title to a clas.s of the following 
Poems, has no reference to imag-es that are 
merely a faithful cojiy, existing in the mind, of 
absent external ohiecis; but is a word of higher 
import, denoting operations of the mind upon 
those objects, and imicesses of creation or of 
compoHition. governed by certain fixed laws. 1 
proceed to illustrate my meaning by instances. 
A ]»aiTot haftgtt from tbe wires of his cage by his 
beak or by his claws ; or a monkey from the 
bough of a tree by his paws or his tail. Eacli 
creature does so literally and actually. In the 
first Eclogue of Virgil, tlu^ shepherd, thinking 
of the time when he is to take leave of his farm, 
thus addresses his goats : — 


” Non ego voft posthac viridi projectue in autro 
Duuiobu j>endere procul de rupe videbo.” 

“ half way down 

IJanys one who gatliere Bampliire,” 

is the well-known expression of Shakspeare, 
delineating an ordinary image upon the cliffs of 
J)ovcr. Ill these two instances is a slight exer- 
tii>u of the faculty which I denominate imagi- 
nation, ill tbe use of one word: neither the goats 
nor the samphire-gatherer do literally hang, 
as does the jRirrot or (he iiu>iikey ; hut, present- 
ing to the senses something of such an appeai*- 
aiice, the mind in its activity, for its own 
giatilication, contemplates them as hanging. 

“Ah wlien far ott at sea a tieet descried 
Uangs )ij the cli>uds, by equinoctial winds 
(JloHc hailing tioni Bcngala, or the isles 
Ot Ternate or Tidoie, wliein-o mercliants bring 
1’lieir spicy dmua , they on the trading flood 
'I'lirough the wide Ethiopian to the Cape 
Ply, bteniiiung niglitly toward the Pole ; so seemed 
Far otl the flying Fiend.” 

Here is the full st length of the imagination 
involved in the word hariys^ and exerted upon 
tin* whole image: First, the fleet, an aggregate 
of many ships, is rejiresi'iited as one mighty 
jierson. whosi* t.rack, \vi* know and feel, is upon 
the waters; but, taking advantage of its ap- 
Iiearance to (be s(*nses, the Poet dares to repre- 
sent it as haTK/tny in the clouds^ both for the 
gratification of the mind in contemplating the 
image itsi'lf, and in refi*rence to the motion and 
appearance of the sublime objects to -which it 
IS compared. 

From impressions of sight we will pass to 
those of sound ; wbicb, .‘is they must necos- 
.snrily be of a less definite eliar,acter, shall bo 
seh'cted from thesi* volumes ; — 

” l)\er ln.s ow n sweet voice the Stock-dove broods^'* 

of the same bird, 

‘‘ Hm voice was biintd among trees, 

Yet to be eoine at by* the bree/e ; ” 

^ ‘‘ (>, (?nckoo ’ sliall 1 call tlicc />ird, 

Or but A wandering T turf f ” 

The stock-dove is said to coo. a sound well 
imitating the note of the bird ; but, by the in- 
tervention of the nietapheu- broods^ the affec- 
tions art* called in by the imagination to assist 
in marking tlie manner in which the bird reiter- 
att*s and prolong.s her soft, note, as if herself 
delighting to listen to it,, and participating of a 
still and iiuiet sat isfactioii. like tliat which may 
he supposed insejiarahle from the continimus 
jirocess (*f iiicuhation. “ His voice was buried 
among trees,” a metaphor expressing the love 
of seclusion by whi(*h this Bird is marked ; and 
characterising its note as not partaking of the 
.shrill and the piercing, and therefore more 
easily deadened by the intervening sh^e ; yet 
a note so peculiar and -withal so pleasing, that 
the lireeze, gifted with that love of the sound 
which the Poet feels, penetrates the shades in 
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which it is entombed, and conveys it to the ear 
of the listener, 

“ Shall 1 csall thee Bird, 

Or but a wouderiug Voice ? ” 

This concise interrogation characterises the 
seeming ubiquity of the voice of the cuckoo, 
and ilispossessos the creature almost of a cor- 
poreal existence ; the Imagination being tempted 
to this exertion of her power bj^ a consciousness 
in the memory that the cuckoo is almost p(‘r- 
petually heard throughout the st'ason t)f spring, 
hut seldom becomes an object of sight. 

Thus far of images independent of each other, 
and immediately endowed by the mind with 
properties that do not inhere in them, upon an 
incitement from iiropertics and qualities the 
existence of wliieli is inlierent and obvious. 
These processes of imagination are carried on 
either b}'' conferring adilitional i>ro])ertics upon 
an object, or abstracting from it some of those 
which it actually posscss(‘s, and thus eiiahling it 
to re-act upon the mind wiiicli iiath performed 
the process like a new exist enco. 

I pass from the Imagination acting iip(»n an 
individual image to a consideration of the same 
faculty em])loyed ufion images in a conjunction 
hy which they modify eacli other. The Ueader 
hiis already had a tine instance before him in 
the passage quoted from ^’^irgil, where the ap- 
parently perilous situation of the goat, hanging 
upon the shaggy pn'cipiec, is contrasted with 
that of the shepherd conteniplating it from 
the seclusion tif the cavern in whiedi he lies 
stretched at ease and in security. Take these 
images separately, and how nnaifecting the pic- 
ture compared with tliat jiroduced by their 
being thus connected with, and opposed to, each 
other ! 

“ As a huge stone is sometnneH seen to lie 
Couched on the bald top of an erniuenco. 

Wonder to all who do the siviue espy 

By what nioans it could thither come, and whence. 

So that it seems a thing endued with ^^en8e, 

Like a sea-beast crawled forth, whioli on a shelf 
Of rock or sand reposeth, there to sun himself. 

Such seemed this Man; not all alive or dead, * 
Nor all asleep, in his extreme old age. 


Motionless as a cloud the ohl IVIan stood, 

That heareth not the loud winds when tliey call, 
And moveth altogether if it move at all.'’ 

In these images, the conferring, the abstract- 
ing, and the modifying pow'crs olF the Imagina- 
tion, immediately and mediately acting, are all 
brought into conjunction. The stone is en- 
dowed with something of the power of life to 
approximate it to the seli-beast ; and the sea- 
be^t stripped of some of its vital qualities to 
assimilate it to the stone ; wdiich intermediate 
image is thus treated for the purpose of bring- 
ing the original image, that of the stone, to a 
nearer resemblance to the figure and condition 
of the aged Man ; who is divested of so much 
of the indications of life and motion as to bring 
him to the point where the two objects nnite 


and coalesce in just comparison. After what 
has been said, the image of the cloud need not 
be commented upon. 

Thus far of an endowing or modifying power ; 
but ilie imagination also shapes and creates; 

• and howl* By inn uni era ble processes; and in 
[ none does it more delight than in that of con- 
. solidating numbers into unity, and dissolving 
; and separating unity into number, — alternations 
I proceeding from, and governed by, a sublime 
' consciousness of the soul in her own mighty and 
; almost divine luiwers. Recur to the jiassuge 
j airc.-uly cited from Milton. When the compact 
I Fleet, as one l*crsoii, has been introduced “ Sail- 
ing from Beimala,” “ Thej’^,” i. e, the “ mci*- 
I chants,” re[>reseutiiig the Heet resolved into a 
I nmltitnde of ships, “ i»ly ” llieir voyage towards 
, llie extremities of the earth: '■‘So” (rofer- 
I ring to the word “As” in the commencement) 

! “seemed the living Fiend tiie imago of his 
: Pci*soii acting to recombine tli(» multitude of 
i ships into one body,- the point from which 
the comparison si‘t out. “So seemed,” and to 
1 whom sisMued 1’ ^'o the heavenly Muse who 

! dictates the ixx'm, to the eye of the Poet’s 
! mind, aii<l to that of the Reader, present at one 
I moment in the widi* Ethiopian, and the next in 
I the solitudes, then first broken in upon, of the 
! infernal regions ! 

; “Modo me TliehiH, inodo pouit Athenis.” 

, Hear again this mighty Poet, -- speaking of 
' the Messiah going forth to expel from heaven 
j the rebellions angels, 

I Attended by tea thousand thousand Saints 

j He onward came, far off his coming shone,” — 

i the retinue of Saints, and the Person of the 
I Messiah himself, lost almost and merged in the 
. splendour of tluit indefinite abstraction “ His 
I coming”! 

' As 1 ilo not mean liero to treat this subject 
I further iliaii to throw' some light upon thepre- 
: sent Yolnnie.s, and especially upon one division 
! them, I shall spare myself and the. Reader 
the tronbh; of considering the Imagination as it 
deals with l.lionghts and sentiments, as it regu- 
lates the coiTi]>osition of characters, and deter- 
mines the course of actions : I will not consider 
it (more than I have already done by implica- 
tion) as that jiower which, in the language of 
one of my iriost esteemed Friends, “ draws all 
things to one ; wliich makes things animate or 
inanimate, beings with their attributes, sub- 
jects with their accessories, take one colour and 
servo to one effect.” ^ The grand storehouses 
of enthusiastic and meditative Imagination, of 
poetical, as contradistinguished from human 
and dramatic Imagination, are the prophetic 
and lyrical parts of the Holy Scriptures, and 
the works of Milton ; to which I cannot forbear 
to add those of Spenser. I select these writers 
in preference to those of ancient Greece and 
Rome, became the anthropomorphism of the 
Pagan religion subjected the minds of the 
^ Charles Lamb upon the genius of HogpB>Tth. 
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{greatest poets in those countries too much to 
the bondag^e of definite form ; from which the 
Hebrews were preserved by their abhorrence 
of idolatry. Tliis abhoiT(iiice was uliiiost as 
stroiigr in our gfieat epic Poet, both from cir- 
cumstances of his life, and from the constitu- 
tion of his mind. However imbued the surface 
mi^ht be witli classical literature, he was a 
Hebrew in soul ; and all things tended in lum 
towards the sublime. Spenser, of a gentler 
nature, maintained his freedom by aid ot his 
allegoiieal sjurit, at one lime inciiing him to 
create persons out of abstractions j and, at an- 
other, by a superior elfort of genius, to giv(» 
the uiiivei'salit.y and ])oriuan(ince t«t“ abstractJoiLs 
to his human beings, by means of attributes 
and emblems that belong to the higli(*sr. moi;d 
truths and the purest sensutions, — ol winch 
his character of Una is a glorious example. Of 
the human and dramatic Imagination the works 
of Shakspeare are an iuexhaiistiblii source*. 

‘‘ I tax not you, ye Eleinenth, with imkiiuliu*KB, 

I never gave you kiiigdoiua, oallM you llaughtcrH! ’’ 

And if, bearing in mind tlie many Poets dis- 
tinguished by this prime quality, whose nainea 
I omit to mention, yet justified by recollection 
of t.he insults wliicli the ignorant, the incapable, 
and the presumptuous, have heaped iqion thivsi* 
and my other writings, 1 may bo permitted to 
anticipate the jndgment of ])osterity iqion my- 
self, I shall declare (censurable, 1 grant, if th«* 
notoriety of the fact al)OV(‘ stated does not 
justify me) that I havci given in these unfavour- 
able times evidence of exertions of this faculty 
upon its worthiest, objects, the oxtiTiial universe, 
the moral and religious sentiments of Man, his 
natural affections, and his acquiri'd piissiinis ; 
which have the same ennobling tendency as the 

K rodnetions of men, in tins kind, worthy to be 
olden in undying retneinbrsnce. 

To the mode in which Fancy has already 
been characterised as the power of evoking and 
combining, or, as my friend Mr. < Vileridge has 
styled it, “the aggregative and associative 
power,” iny ohjetdion is only that the definition 
is too general . To aggregate and to associate, 
to evoke and to combine, belong as well to the 
Imagination as to the Fancy; but eitlier the 
materials evoked and combined are different, 
or they are brought together und<*r a different 
law, and for a different purpose. Fancy <locs 
not require that the materials whicli slie makes 
use of should be susceptible of change in their 
constitution from her touch ; aii<l, where they 
admit of modification, it is enough for her 
purpose if it be slight, limited, and evanescent. 
Hirectly the reverse of these are tlie desires 
and demands of the Imagination. She recoils 
from everything but the plastic, the pliant, and 
the indefinite. She leaves it to Fancy to de- 
scribe Queen Mab as coming, 

“ In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 
On the fore-finger ol an alderman.” 

Having to speak of stature, she does not tell 
^ou that her gigantic Angel was as tall as 


, Pompey’s Pillar ; much less tliat he was twelve 
cubits or twelve hundred cubits high; or that 
liis dimensions equalled those of Teueriffe or 
Atlas; — because these, and if they were a 
million times as high it would be the same, are 
bounded: The expression is, “His stature 
reached the .skyl” the illimitable firinameiit I 
- When the Imagination frames a comparison, 
if it does not strike on thii fir.st presentation, a 
sense of the truth of the likeness, from the 
inoineiit that it is j)ercoived, grows — and con- 
timios to groNv upon th<? luiiul ; the resem- 
! blaiice ut‘]>eiuling h*ss upon oinline of form and 
feature than iqum ex]>re.ssion and effect; less 
. nijon ca.snal and outstaiiiling than upon inherent 
' and internal i)ropcities: moreover, tlie images 
, invariably iin>dily each otlicr.— '^i'ho law under 
whicli Uie ]>iocesM‘S of Fancy an* carried on is 
a.s capricious as the accident.s of things, and the 
■ otfects are surprising, ])layful, ludicrous, amus- 
I iiig, t<‘nder, or])athelic, as tin* objects happen 
I t<i Ir- appositely i>rodueed or fortunately com- 
' biiud. Fancy depends upon the rapidity and 
' profnsiem with wh ch she seatters her thoughts 
, and images; trust.ing that their nnniber, and 
' the f«*Iieity with which they are linked together, 
yvill make amends for the want of individual 
valm* ; or she priil<*.s heiself upon the curious 
I snbtilty and the successful elaboration with 
which .she can detect their lurking affinities. 
If sln‘ can win you over to her purpose, and 
impart to yon lier ft*(dingK, she cares not how 
unstable or transitory may be her influence, 

! knowing that it will not ho out of her power 
to resume it uiion an apt- occasion. But tho 
linagiiintioii is conscious of an indestructible 
dominion ; — tlie fSoul may fall away from it, 

, not being able to sustain its grandeur; but, if 
! oii<*e felt and acknowledged, by no act of any 
. otlnu* faculty of the mind can it be relaxed, 
i impaired, or diiniiushc'd. — Fancy is given to 
i quicken and to beguile the tcnqioral part of our 
, nature. Imagination to incite and to support tho 
eternal. — Yet it is not the less true that Fancy, 
as she is an active, is also, under lier own laws 
I and in her own spirit, a creative faculty. In 
wliat manner Fancy ambitiously aims at a 
rivalship with Imagin.ition, and Imagination 
.stoops to work with the materials of Fancy, 
might Im‘ illustrated from the cou]po.si lions of 
all eloquent writers, whether in jirose or verse ; 
and chiefly frfuii those of our owui Country. 
J^careely a page of the impassioned parts of 
Bishop Taylor's Works can be opened that 
shall n(»t afi'ord examples. — Itef erring the 
Header to those inestimable volumes, 1 will 
content myself with placing a conceit, (ascribed 
i<» Ijord (^.besterfield) in contrast with a passage 
j from the ^ Paradise Lost : — 

“ Tho «lewR of the evening most carefully shnn, 

They are the tears of the sky for the loss of the 

BUU.” 

: After the transgression of Adam, Milton, with 
j other appearances of .sympathising Nature, thus 
marks the immediate consequence. 
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** Sky lowered, muttering thunder, some sad drops 
Wept at completing of the mortal sin/* 

The associating link is the same in each in- 
stance: Dew and rain, not distinguishable from 
the liquid substance of teara, are employed as 
indications of sorrow. A flasli of surprise is 
the effect in the former case ; a flash of surprise, 
and nothing more ; for the nature of things 
does not sustain the combination. In the lat- 
ter, the effects from the act, of whicli there 
is this immediate consmpienee and visible sign, 
are so numientons that I lie mind acknowledges 
the justice and reasoiialilcnoss of th<* sympathy 
in nature so manifested ; and the sky weeps 
drops of water as if with human eyes, as Eartli 
had before trembled from her entrails, and 
Nature given a second groun.'’ 

Finally, 1 will refer to Cotton’s “()<h‘ upon 
Winter,’’ an admirable comiiositioii, though 
stained with some iieculiarities of the age in 
which he lived, for a general illustration of the 
charactcristies of Faiiey. Tlie middle part of j 
this ode (iontains a most lively description of i 
the entrance of Winter, with his retinue, as ‘‘A | 
paLsied king,” and yet a military monarch, I 
advancing for coiKpiest. with his army ; the j 
several bodies of which, and their arms and i 
equipments, are described wdtb a rapidity of I 
detail, and a profusion fanciful oomjiarisons, ! 
■which indicate on the j)art of the poet extreme j 
activity of intellect, and a eorresprindeiit hurry ! 
of delightful feeling. Winter retires from the i 
foe into his fortress, where 

“ n maeazine 

Of sovereign juice i« cellared in ; 

Liquor that will the mege maintain 

Should Ph(ebu8 ne’er return again.” . 

Though myself a water-drinker, 1 eannht resi.st i 
the pleasure of trariscriliiiig what follows, as 
an instance still more haiipy of Fancy employed 
in the treatment of feeling tlian, in its preceding 
passages, the Poem supplies of her management 
of forms. 

“ ’Tis that, that gives tlie poet rage, 

And thaws the gelly’d blood of age; 


Matures the young, restores the old, 
And makes the tamting coward bold. 

It lays the careful head to rest. 
Calms palpitations in the breast, 
Kenders our lives' misfortune sweet ; 


Then let the chill Sirocco blow, 

And gird us round with hills of enow. 

Or else go whistle to the shore, 

And make the hollow mountains roar, 

Whilst we together jovial sit 
Careless, and cruwTied with mirth and wit, 
Where, though bleak winds confine us home. 
Our fancies round the world shall roam. 

We '11 think of all the Friends we know, 

And driuk to all worth drinking to; 

Wliou having drunk all thine and mine, 

We ratlier shall want healths than wine. 

But wliere Friends fail us, wo ’ll supply 
Our tnendships with our chanty ; 

Men that remote in sorrows live, 

Khali by our lusty brimmers thrive. 

Wi‘ 'll drink the wanting into wealth, 

And those that languish into health. 

The a filleted into joy; th’ opprest 
Into security and rest. 

The worthy in disgrace shall find 
I’avour return again more kind, 

And in restraint who stitled lie. 

Shall taste the air of liberty. 

The brave shall triumph in success, 

Tlie lovers shall have inistresses, 

Poor unreganled Virtue, praise. 

And the neglected Poet, bays. 

Thus sh.'ill our healths do others good. 

Whilst we ourselves do all wo would , 

For, treed from envy and from care, 

What would we be but what we are?” 

When I .«?ate down to write this Preface, it 
wa.s niy intention to have made it more com- 
pridiensive ; but, tliinking that 1 ought rather 
to apologise for detaining the i^eader bo long, I 
will here conclude. 
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With the young of both sexo.s. Poetry is, like, 
love, a passion ; but, for mueh the greater part 
of those who have been proud of its power oyer 
their minds, a necessity soon arises of breaking 
the pleasing bondage ; or it relaxes of itself ; — 
the thoughts being occupied in domestic car€i.H, 
or the time engrossed by bnsine.ss. Poetry then 
becomes only an occasional recreation, while to 
those whose existence passes away in a course 
of fashionable pleasure, it is a species of luxu- 
rious amusement. In middle and declining 
age, a scattered number of serious persons re- 


sort to poetry, as to religion^ for a protection 
against the pressure of trivial employments, 
and as a eoiisolation for the afflictions of life. 
And, lastly, there are many who, having been 
enamoured of this art in their youth, have found 
leisure, after youth was spent, to cultivate gen- 
eral literature ; in which poetry has continued 
to be comprehended as a study. 

Into the above classes tlie Readers of poetry 
may be divided ; Critics abound in them all ; 
but from the last only can opinions be collected 
of absolute value, and worthy to be depended 
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as prophetic of the destiny of a new work. 
The young, who in nothing can escape delusion, 
are especially subject to it in their intercourse 
with Poetry. The cause, not so obvious as the 
fact is unquestionable, is the same as tliat from 
which erroneous judgments in this art, in the 
minds of men of all ages, chiefly proceed ; but 
Tjpon Youth it oi>eratiea with peculiar force. 
The ai)propriato business of ijoctry (which, 
nevertheless, if genuine, is as permanent as 
pure science), her appropriate employment, her 
privilegts and her is to treat of things not 

as they arc, but as they appedr ; not as they 
exist in themselves, but as they to exist to 
the senses^ and to the pass ((mu. What a world 
of delusion does this acknowledged obligatioii 
prepare for the inexperienced ! what tempta- 
tions to go astray are here hold fortli for them 
whose thoughts have been little di«<eiitlined by 
the understanding, and wliost' feelings revolt 
from the sway of reason! — AVheii a juvniile 
Header is in the height of his rai)ture witli some 
vicious passage, should experience throw in 
doubts, or coninion sense suggest suspicions, a 
lurking consci(vu8ness that the icalities oi the 
Muse are but shows, and thal l»er liveliest ox- 
citomeiits are raised by transient shocks of con- 
flicting feeling and successive assemblages of 
contradictory thongbts — is ever at haml to 

i ’ustify extravagance, and to sanction absurdity. i 
hit, it may be asked, as these illusions are un- 
avoidable, and, no doubt, eminently useful to 
the mind as a process, what good can Ix’ gained 
by making observations, the tendency of whicb 
is to diminish the confidence ot youth in its 
feelings, and thus to abridge its innoei'iit aiul 
even profitable pleasures? 7'he i'<‘pioach iiii- 
|)li(‘d in the question could not be warded off, 
if Youth were incapable of lieing delighted with 
what is truly excellent ; or if tlies(‘ errors always 
terminated of themselves in due season. Hut, 
with the majority, though their force be abated, 
they continue through life, Moieover, the fire 
of youth is too vivacious an element to he 
extinguished or damped by a phih>soy>liieal re- 
mark ; and, wliile there is no danger that ivliat 
has been said will be injurious or i)ainf ul t o the 
ardent and the confident., it may prove benefi- 
cial to those who, being enthusiastic, .ire, at tlie 
same time, modest and ingenuous. 'Phe iutiina- 
tioii may unite with their owui misgivings to 
regulate their sensibility, and to bring in, sooner 
than it would otherwise hav(‘ arrived, a more 
discreet and .sound judgment. 

If it should excite wonder that men of ability, 
in later life, whose undenstaiulings have b(*en 
rendered acute by practice in aft'airs, should be 
so easily and so far imposed upon wh<*n they 
luifipen to lake up a new work in ver.se, tins 
appears to he the cause; — that, having dis- 
continued their attention to poetry, whatever 
progress may have been made in other depart- 
ments of knowdedge, they have not, .as to this 
art, advanced in true discernment beyond the 
age of youth. If, then, a new poem fall in 
their way, whose attractions are of that kind 
which would have enraptured them during the 


heat of youth, the judgment not being im- 
proved 1-0 a degree that they shall be disgusted, 
they are dazzled ; and prize and cherish the 
faults for having had power to make the present 
time vanish before them, and to throw the 
mind back, as by enchaiitinent, into the hajiju- 
est si'ason of life. As they read, powders seem 
to be revived, passions arc regenerated, and 
pleasures ri*stored. The Hook was probably 
taken np after an escape from the burden of 
business, and with a wish to forget the world, 
and all its vexations and anxieties. Having 
obtained this v isb, and so much more, it is 
ii.itural that they should make report as they 
h.ive lelt. 

if Men of mature age, through want of prac- 
tice, be thus easily beguiled into admiration of 
absurdities, extravagances, and misplaced or- 
naments, thinking it ju’oper that their under- 
standings should enjoy a lioliday, while they are 
niibemling their minds with verse, it may be 
i‘X])eeted that sneh Headers wdll resemble their 
foinier .stdves also in sti ength of prejudice, and 
an iiiaptitmle to be nio\ed by the unostenta- 
tious iH'auticH oi a pure style. In the higher 
poetry, an enlightened Critic chiefly looks fora 
reflection of the wisdom of the lieart and the 
grandeur of the imagination. Wherever these 
appear, simiiHcity }U‘comj>anics them ; Magnifi- 
cence herself, when legitimate, depending upon 
a siiuplicily of her own, to regulate her orna- 
ments. Hut it is a well-know'ii property of 
human natin*i\ that our estimates are over gov- 
erned by comparisons, of w hitdi we are conscious 
with various ilegrees of distinctness. Is it not, 
then, iiKivitabh* (eontining these observations to 
the eflVcts of style inerel} ) that an eye, accus- 
tomed to the glaring hues of diction by which 
such Headers are caught and excited, wall for 
the most part be rather repelled than attracted 
by an original Work, the colouring of which is 
disposed according to a pure and refined scheme 
oi harmony ? It is in the fine arts as in the 
airams of lift*, no man ran strvt (i. e. obey with 
zeal and fidelity) two Masters. 

As Poetry is most pist to its own divine 
origin when it ailministers the eomforts and 
breathes the spirit of religion, they who have 
learned to pereeive this truth, and who betake 
theiiLselves to reading verso for sacred pur- 
poses, must be jireserved from numerous illu- 
sions to w’bich tho t w o Classes of Readers, whom 
we have lieen coiLsidering, are liable. But as 
the mind grow's serious from the weight of life, 
tin* range of its passions is contracted accord- 
ingly ; and its sympathies become so exclusive 
that many species of high^ excellence wholly 
escape, or but languidly excite, its notice. Be- 
sides, nuUi who read from religious or moral 
iin'limitlons, even wdien the subject is of that 
kind which they approve, are beset with mis- 
conceptions and mistakes peculiar to them- 
.selve.s. Attacliing so much importance to the 
truths which interest them, they are prone to 
nver-rate the Authors by whom those truths 
are expressed and enforced. They come pre- 
jiared to impart so much passion to the Poet’s 
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little, iu fact, they received froin it. And, on 
the other hand, religious faith ia to him who 
holds it «o niomentous a thing, and error ap- 
pears to be attended with such trenieiidoiis 
consequences, that, if opinions touching upon 
religion occur wliich the Koadtir condemns, he 
n(d. only cannot sympathise with them, how- 
ever animated the expression, but ihere is, tor 
the most part, an end ])iit to all satisfaction 
and enjoyment. Love, if it before existed, is I 
converted into dislike ; and the heart of the j 
lieaderis set against the Author and his book. | 

— To these excesses they, who from their pro- j 

fessions ought to be the most guartliKl aj»ainst j 
them, are perhaps the most liahle ; I mean ; 
those sects w hose relii^ion, being from thecal- : 
culating niiderstanding, is cold and foiinal. ' 
For wlnm Christianity, the ridigion of hniiiility, | 
is founded upon the proudest iaculty of onr j 
nattire, what can he expected hut coiitradic- ; 
tions ? Accordingly, believers of this cast ai‘e 
at one time contemptuous; at another, being j 
troubled, as they are and must be, with inward | 
misgivings, they arc jealous and suspicious ; « 
and at all seasons they are under temptation I 
to supply, by the heat with which they defend I 
their tenets, the animation Avliich is wanting ^ 
to the constitution of the religion itself. 1 

Faith was given to man that his alfections, : 
detached from the treasures of time, might lu* • 
inclined to settle upon thosi' of et(‘rnity : — the ' 
elevation of his nature, whic h this habit pro- i 
diicGS on earth, being to him a pr<»suuiptiv<‘ | 
evidence of a future state of existence, and [ 
giving him a title to x)artake of its hcdin(\ss. ; 
The reli|fious man values what he st*c‘s chiefly j 
as an “ imperfect shadowing forth ” of what | 
he is incapable of seeing. The concerns of i 
religion refer to indefinite objcjcds, and are too ' 
weighty for the mind to support them without { 
relieving itself by resting a great part of the i 
burthen ui)oii words and symbols. The cc^m- | 
merce between Man and his Maker cannot be I 
carried on hut by a process where much is j 
represented in little, and tlie Ldiiiite Being ac- | 
commodates himself to a finite capacity. In all j 
this may be perceived the affinity between re- 1 
ligion and ^lootry ; between religion — making 
up the deficiencies of reason by faith ; and 
poetry — passionate for the instruction of rea- 
son ; between religion — whoso elcmient is infin- 
itude, and whose ultimate trust is the siiprc'iiie 
of things, submitting herself to circumscrip- 
tion, and reconciled to substitutions ; and poetr)"^ 

— ethereal and transcendent, yet incapable to 
sustain her existence without sensuous incai- 
nation. In this community of nature may be 
perceived also the lurking in<3iternen‘ s of kin- 
dred error ; — so that we shall find that no 
poetry has been more subject to distortion than 
that syiecies, the argument and scope of which 
is religious ; and no lovers of the art have gone 
farther astray than the pious and the devout. 

Whither then shall we turn for that uiiioii of 
qualificationg which must necessarily exist be- 
fore the decisions of a critic can he of absolute 


value ? For a mind at once poetical and philo- 
sophical ; for a critic whose affections are os 
free and kindly as the spint of society, and 
whose undeisiaiiding is severe as that of dispas- 
sionate goveriiinent? Where are we to look 
for that initiatory composure of mind which 
no selfish ness can disturb? For a natural sen- 
sibility that has been tutored into correctness 
without losing anything of its quickness; 
and for active faculties, capable of answer- 
ing the demands which an Author of original 
imagination sliull make upon them, associated 
with a judgment that cannot be duped into 
admiiatioii by aught that is unworthy of it ? 

among those and those only, who, never hav- 
ing suffered their youthful love of poetry to 
remit much of ils ftnee, have applied to the 
consideration of the law's of this art the best 
jiower of their iiiiderstandiiigs. At the same 
time it must be observed that, as this (Jhiss 
coinpr(‘hends the only judgments which are 
tnistw'ort hy, so does it include the most erro- 
neous aiul ptu’verse. For to be mistaught is 
worse than to be untaught ; and no perverseness 
equals that whiih is supported by system, no 
1 ‘rror; are so diffieiilt to root out as those 
which the undei'standing has pledged its credit 
to uphold. In this Class iirc contained censors, 
who, if th(‘y hu jileased with what, is good, are 
pleased witli it only by imperfect glimpses, and 
ui»oTi false ])iiiK‘iplt‘3 ; who, should they gen- 
eralise) rightly to a certain x>uint, are sure to 
suffer for it in the end ; who, if they stumble 
iiyioii a sound rule, arc fettered by misapplying 
it, or by straining it too far ; being incapable 
of ]M‘rc<*iving wht*n it ought to yield to one of 
higlier order. In it are found critics too petu- 
lant to he jiassive to a genuine poet, and too 
feeble to grapple with him ; men, who take ujinn 
them to report of the course which he holds 
whom they are utterly unable to accompany, — 
confounded if he turn quick ujwn the wing, dis- 
mayed if he soar st(\idily “ into the region ; ” 
— iiiCTi of palsied iniagiiiations and indurated 
h<*arts ; in w’hose minds all healthy action is 
languid, who thereforti feed as the many direct 
them, or, wilh the many, are greedy after 
vicious provocatives: — judges, whose censure 
is auspicious, and wliose praise ominous I In 
this <;lasK meet together the two extremes of 
best and worst. 

The observations presented in the foregoing 
series are of too ungracious a nature to have 
been made without reluctance ; and, were it 
only on this account, 1 would invite the reader 
to try them by the test of comprehensive ex- 
perience. If t.he number of judges who can be 
confidently relied upon be in reality so small, it 
ought to follow that partial notice only, or 
iiegl(‘ct, perhaps long continued, or attention 
wludly inadequate to their merits, must have 
been the fate of most works iu the higher de- 
partments of poetry ; and that, on the other 
hand, mimerons productions have blazed into 
popularity, and have passed away, leaving 
s<jarcely a trace behind tlmm : it will be fur- 
ther foutid, that when Authors shall have at 
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length raised themselves into general admira- 
tion and maintained their ground, errors and 
prejudices have prevailed concerning their gen- 
ius and their works, which the few who are 
conscious of those errors and prejudices would 
deplore ; if they were not recompensed by per- 
ceiving that there are select Spirits for w'hoin 
it is ordained that their fame shall be in th(‘ 
world an existence like that of V'irtiKi, which 
owes its being to the struggles it makes, and its 
vigour to the enemies whom it provokes; a 
vivacious quality, ever doomed to meet with 
opposition, and still triumphing over it ; and, 
from the nature of its domimoii, incapable of 
being brought to the sad conclusion of Alex- 
ander, when he wept that there were no more 
worlds ffu’ him to conquer. 

Let us t,ak(j a hasty retjosiiect (»f the poetical 
literature of this Country for the greater part 
of the last two centuries, and see it the facts 
supiiort these inferences. 

Who is there that now r('nds tlu* “ (Vc'at.ion ’’ 
of Dubartas ? Vet all Eurojie once resounded 
wil.li his praise; he was caressed by kings; 
and, when his Poem was translated ini<» our 
language, the “ Fat'ry Queen ’’ laded belort* it. 
The name of Sjieuser, whose genius is ot a 
higher order than even that ol Ariosto, is at 
this day scarcely known bejond the limits oi 
the Jlritish Isles. And if tlu‘ value of fus 
works is to be estimated from the aiteiiTion 
now paid to them by his countrymen, com- 
pared with that wliicli they bestow on those oi 
some other writers, it must be pronounced 
small indeed. 

“The laurel, meed of miglity oonquerorb 
And pootn i,age '' — 

are bis own words ; but bis wisdom lias, in this 
particular, been his woi-st enemy .* while its 
opposite, whether in the shape of folly or mad- 
ness, has been their best friend, lint be was 
a great power, and bears a high name : the 
laurel has been awarded to him. 

A dramatic Author, if he write for the .stage, 
must adapt himself to the taste of the audi- 
ence, or they will not endure him ; accordingly 
the mighty genius of »Shaks}>eare was listi'iied 
to. The people were delighted ; but 1 am not 
sufficiently versed in stag<* ant.iipiitii's to deter- 
mine whether they did not. flock as eagerly to 
the representation of many ])icces of contem- 
porary Antbora, wholly undeserving to ayqiear 
upon the same hoards. Had there been a 
formal contest for su])eriority among drama! Ic i 
writers, that Shakspeare, like bis pri'deces.sors | 
Sophocles and Euripides, would have often been i 
subject to the mortification of seeing the prize' j 
adjudged to sorry competitors, Ix'comes too ' 

S rohable, when we reflect that the adminu's of 
ettle and Shadwell wore, iu a lat<‘r age, as 
nnmerons, and reckoned as respectabh* in point 
of talent, as those of Dryden. At all events, 
that Shakspeare stooped to accommodate him 
self to the People, is sufficiently apparent ; and 
one of the roost, striking proofs fif his almost 
omnipotent genius is, that he could turn to such 


glorious purpose those materials which the pre- 
possessions of the age compelled him to make 
use of. Yet even this marvellous skill appeal's 
not to have been enough to prevent his rivals 
fr<3m having some advantage over him in public 
cstimat ion ; else how can we account for pas- 
sages and scenes that exist in his works, unless 
upon a supposition that some of the grossest of 
them, a fact which in my own mind 1 have no 
doubt t)l, were foisted in by the Players, for the 
gratification of the many? 

Put that his AVorks, whatever might be 
their rt‘cei)tion upon the stage, made but little 
im]»ression upon the riding Intellects of the 
time, may be inferred from the fact that Lord 
Paeon, ill his niultifaiious writings, nowhere 
■ eiilier qiiote.s or alludes to him.^ — llis dra- 
matic excellence enabled him to resume pos- 
s(‘.-,sioii oi the stage alter the Restoration ; but 
l>rvfh‘!i tells us that in his time two of the 
]»lavs ol lieanmont and Fletcher were acted for 
1 oiM' of t'hakspeare’s. And so faint and limited 
' wu'- tlie perci'ption of the jioetic beauties of bis 
' dramas in the time* «>1 Pope, that, in his Edition 
1 <»f the Pla>s. with a view of rendering to the 
I general readei- a necessary service, he printed 
1 between inverted commas those passages which 
j Im' thought most, worthy of notice. 

: At this (l;iy, the French C'ritics have abated 

; nothing of their .'iver.sion to (his darling of our 
, Nation: "’the English, with their bouffon de 
Shakspeare,” is as familiar an expression among 
them as in the lisne of Voltaire. Paron Grimm 
' is the only Freiieli writi'r vvlio seems to have 
‘ perceived his infinite superiority to the first 
ii.imos ot tin* French Theatre; an advantage 
, whieli the Parisi.in critic owed to his German 
I blood and (Jerman education. The most en- 
[ ligiiioned Italians, though well acquainted with 
i our language, are wholly incomiietent to mea- 
I sure tin- projiort ions of Shakspeare. The Ger- 
1 mans only, of foreign nations, are approaching 
' towards a knowledge and feeling of what he 
is. Ill some respects they h.ave acquired a 
superiority over tin* fellow-countrymen of the 
Poet • for .‘iinong ns it is a current, I might say 
an established opinion, that Miakspearcis justly 
prai.sed wlieii he is ]uom>unced to be “'a wild 
irregular genius, in whom gr(*at faults are corn- 
liensated l^v gr<*a( beauties.” How long may it 
1)0 bt'fore tliis miseonception p.'isses away, and 
it becomes universallv acknowledged that the 
judgment of Shakspeare in the selection of his 
materials, and in the niannor in which he has 
made thorn, lioterogoneous as they often are, 
constitute a unity of their own, and contribute 
all to one great end, is not less admirable than 
his imagination, his invention, and his intuitive 
knowledge (»f human Nature I 

There is extant a small Volume of miscella- 
iie<»us poems, iu which Shakspeare expresses 

1 Tlie framed TT.akowill (a third edition of whose 
hook hears d.ate ITuT*), writing to refute the error 
“touching Nature's perpetual and universal decay,” 
eitoHtriuuiphantly tlie uauiosof Ariosto, Tasso, Bart^, 
and Speuaer, aa mstaucea that poetic genius bad not 
degenerated ; hut he makes no mention of Shakspeare. 
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his own feelings in his ow^ii nerson. It is not 
difficult to conceive that tne Editor, George 
Steevens, should have been insensible to the 
beauties of one portion of that Volume, the 
Sonnets ; though in no part of the writings of 
this Poet is found, in an equal compass, a 
greater number of exquisite feelings felicitously 
expressed. But, from regard to the Gritie’s 
own credit, he w^ould not have ventuied to talk 
of an act of parliament nut being strong 
enough to compel the perusal of those little 
pieces, if he had not known that the people <»f 
England were ignorant of the treasnres eon- 
tained in them: and if he had not, moreover, 
shared the too common propensity of linni.'tii 
nature to exult over a supposed Fall into the 
mire of a genius whom lie liad b(‘ou compc'lled 
to regard with admiration, as an inmate of the 
celestial regions — “tlicre sitting where he 
durst not soar.” 

Nine yeai-s before the deatli of ShakH])eare. 
Milton was born ; and early in lif(‘ he published ! 
several small pof3ms, w hich, t.luuigh on th<*ir j 
first appearance they were praised by a few of 
the judicious, were afterwards neglect (*d to tliat 
degree, that Pope in his youth could borrow 
from them without risk of its being known. 
Whether these poems are at tliis dav justly 
appreciated, I will not undertake to deckh*. 
nor would it imply a severe reflection upon the 
mass of readers to suppose tins contrary ; seeing 
that a man of the a c kno \\ 1 edited genius of 
Voss, the German poet, could suffer their spirit 
to evaporate ; and conld clian^<^ tlieireharacter, 
as is done in the translation made by him of 
the most popular of those pi(*ces. At all events, 
it is certain that these Poems of ^liltun are now' 
much read, and loudly pi aised ; yet were they 
little heard of till m<»re than loO ye.'irs afttu* 
their publicatkm ; and of the S<uiuets, I )r. 
Johnson, as appears from Hosweirs Life of 
him, was in the habit of tliiiikiiig and spe.ik- j 
iiig as conteinptnoush' as Steeveiis w'rote upon j 
those of Shakspeare. 

About the time when the Pindanc odes of 
Cowley and his imitators, and f.lie productions 
of that class of curious thinkeus wdiom Dr. 
Johnson has strangely styled met,a])liysical 
Poets, were beginning to lose somtithing of 
that extravagant adiuiration which they liad 
excited, the “ Paradise Lost ” made its appear- 
ance. “ Fit audience find though few,” w'as the 
petition addressed by the Poet to bis inspiring 
Muse. I have said elsewhere that lie gained 
more than he asked ; tliis 1 believe to he true ; 
but Dr. Johnson lias fallen into a gross mistake 
when he attempts to prove, by the sale of the 
work, that Milton’s rountryiiien were “iu.s/ to 
it” upon its first appearance. Thirteen hun- 
dred Copies were sold in two years ; an uncom- 

^ This flippant insensibility was publicly reprehended 
by Mr. Coleridge in a course of Lectures upon Poetry 
given by him at the Royal Institut ion. For the various 
merits of thought and language in Sliakepearc’s Son- 
nets see Numbers 27, 29, :K), .32, 3:i, M, f,4, G6, C8, 73, 
76,80,01,02, 9.3, 97, 98, 10.5, 107, 108, 109, 111, 113, 
114, lie, 117, 120, and many others. 


moil example, he asserts, of the prevalence of 
genius in opposition to so much recent enmity 
as Milton’s public conduct had excited. But, 
be it remembered that, if Milton’s political and 
religious opinions, and the manner in which he 
annouiicod them, had raised him many enemies, 
they had procured him numerous friends ; wlio, 
as all personal dangtjr was passed away at the 
lime of publication, would be eager to procure 
the master-work of a man whom they revered, 
and whom they would be proud of praising. 
Take, from tlio number of purchtisers, persons 
of this class, and also those who wished to 
po.ss(»ss the Poem as a religious w^oik, and but 
I few, I ie.ar, would be left who sought for it on 
} account of its juietical merits. The demand 
(lid not immediately increase ; “ for,” says Dr. 
«lobnson, ” many more reaaers ” (he moans 
l)orsuu.s in tb(‘ habit of reading poetry) “than 
were supplied at first the Nation did not 
.•ifford.” How careless must a writer be who 
can make tills jts.S(;rtion in the face of so many 
existing title-pages to belie it I Turning to mv 
own shelves, 1 find tlui folio of Cowley, seventh 
I edition, U)<'^L A book near it is Flaiiuan’s 
I Poem.s, fourth edition, Waller, fifth edi- 

I tion, same date. 'J'he Poems of Norris of Be- 
j niei’ton not long after went, I believe, through 
i nine editions. What further demand there 
might be for tliesi* works I do not know ; but I 
well roineinber that, twenty-five years ago, the 
I book.sellcr.s’ stalls in London swarmed with the 
folios of Cow ley. I’liis is not mentioned in dis- 
paragement of that able writer and amiable 
man ; but merely to show tliat, if Milton’s 
Avork Av»‘rc* not morti read, it was not because 
rejidei-s did not exist at the time. The early 
editions of the “Paradise Lost” Avere printed 
in a shape w hieh allowed them to be sold at a 
loAv prici*, _\et only three thousand copies of 
the Work w’l'i'e sold in elevtui years ; and the 
Nation, says Dr. Johnson, had been satisfied 
from KiJ.'J to KKil, tliat is, forty-one years, with 
only two editions of the Works of »Sh,akspea.re, 
which ]>rol>ahly did not together make one 
thousand ('ojiii^s; facts addtujed by the critic 
to prove the “paucity of Beaders.” — There 
were readers in multitudes ; but their money 
Avent for other purpose's, as their admiration 
Avas fixed elsewhere. We are anthori/.ed, then, 
to affirm that the reception of the “ Paradise 
Lost,” and the .sIoav jirogress of its fame, are 
proofs as striking as can be desired that the 
positions Avliich I am attempting to establish 
are not orioneons.' — lloAV amusing to shape to 
oiie’.s self such .a critique as a Wit of Charh's’s 
days, or a Lord of the Miscellanl(3s or trading 
Journalist of King William’s time, Avonld have 
brought forth, if lie had set his faculties indns- 
tr!<ni.sly to work upon this Poem, everywhere 
impregnated with original excellence. 

^ Hughes is ex]ir(>.ss upon tliis subject : in his dedi- 
cation of Rpenser's Works to Lord Somers, he writes 
tliiiH “ It was your Lordstiip's encouraging a beau- 
tiful Fidition of ‘Paradise Lost’ that first brought 
tliat incomparable Poem to be generally known and 
esteemed.” 
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So strange indeed are the obliquities of ad- 
miration, that they whose opinions are mncli 
influenced by authority will often bo tempted 
to think that there are no fixed principles ^ in 
human nature for this art to rest upon. I 
have been honoured by being permitted to 
peruse in MIS. a tract composed between the 
period of the llevolution and the close of that 
century. It is the Work of an English Peer of 
high acconipliHhments, its object t,o form the 
character and direct the studies of his son. 
Perhaps nowhere does a more Ixiautiful trtiatise 
of the kind exist. ^I'he good sense anil wisdom 
of the thoughts, tlie delicacy of the feelings, 
and the charm of the style, are throughout 
equally conspicuous. Y(4. the Author, select- 
ing among the Poets of his ov\ii couiitrytho.se 
whom he deems most worthy of his sou’s pcr 
riLSal, particularises only Lord Kochester, Sir 
John Denham, and ('owlev. Writing about t)u‘ 
same time, Shaftesbury, an author at present un- 
justly depivciated, describes the English Muses 
as only yet lisping in their cradles. 

The arts by which Pope, soon afterwards, 
contrived to procure to hnuselt a more g«‘iu*rul 
and a higher reputation than iierhaps any Eng- 
lish Poet ever attained dui'iiig his life-time, aie 
known to the judicious. And as mcII known is 
it to them, that the undiui exertion of those 
ai’ts is the cause why Pope has fur some time 
held a rank in literature, to which, if he had 
not been seduced by an over-love of immediate 
popularity, and had confided more in hi.s native 
genius, he never could hjive descmided. He 
bewdtehed the nation by his melody, and daz- 
zled it hy his imlished style, and was himself 
blinded by bis own success. Having wandered 
from humanity in his EclogiU's with boyish^ in- 
exi>eri«Tu*.e. the praise wdiich th<‘s<‘ compositions 
obtained tempted him into a belitd* that Nature 
was not to In; trusted, at least in ])astoral 
Poetry. To prove this by ex.amph*, he iiiit liis 
friend Gay upon writing those Kclogin‘s, which 
their author intended to be burh*s({iie. 'Phe 
instigator of the W'ork, and his admirers, could 
erceive in tlnmi nothing but what, w jis ridicu- 
lous. Nevertheless, though these Poems con- 
tain some detestable pas.sages, the effect, as 
Dr. Johnson w^ell observe.s, “of i*eality and 
truth became consjnciious even Avben the in- 
tention was t.o show them grovelling and de- 
graded.'* Tin'. Pastorals, Indicnnis t<i such as 
prided themselves upon their refiiicnieiit, in 
spite of those disgusting passages. “ became 
popular, and were road with delight, as just 
re])resentatioiis of rural maimei'S and occu- 
pations.” 

Som(‘tliing Ic'ss tlian sixty rears after the 
piihlicatiion of the “Paradise Lost” appeared 
Thomson’s “ Winter ; ” which was s]>oedily fol- 
low€?d by his other Seasons. It is a work of in- 
spiration ; much of it is written from himself, 
and nobly from himsolf. How was it received ? 

1 This opinion soeiiis actually to have been enter- 
tained by Adatn Rimtb, the worst critic, David Hume 
not excepted, that Scotland, a soil to which this sort 
of weed seems natural, has produced. 
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“It was no sooner read,“ says one of bis con- 
temporary biographers, “ than universally ad- 
mired : those only excepted who had not been 
used to feel, or to look for anything in poetry, 
beyond a jwint of satirical or epigrainmatie wit, 
a smart autilhesis ricdily trimmed with rhyme, 
or th(} softness of an elegiac complaint. To 
such his manly classical spirit could not readily 
commend itself ; f ill, after a more attentive 
perusal, tlujy had got the better of their pro- 
jutlices, and cilJua- acquired or affected a truer 
taste. A few' others stood aloof, merely be- 
cause! they had long before fixed the articles of 
their poetical cre(*d, and resigned themselves to 
an absolute despair of (ner seeing anything new 
and original. I’hese Avere somewhat mortified 
to find their notions disturbed by the appear- 
;i.ncc of .a poet, w ho seemed to owe nothing but 
to lUitiire and bis own genius. Hut, in a short 
time, the applause became unanimous; evtu’y 
one wondering how^ so many pictures, and pic- 
i tnres oo familiar, hlionld have moved them but 
1 faintly to what they felt in his descriptions. His 
I digressions too, the overflowings of a tender 
I lienevolent heart, charmed the reader no less ; 
leaving him in doubt, whether he should more 
admire the Po(‘1 or love the Man.” 

d'his case ap])ears to bear strongly against 
j us : - but w’e must distinguish betw'eeii wonder 
I and legitimate .admiration. The subject of the 
work is fh(“ change's produced in the appear- 
ances of nature hy th(‘ revolution of the year: 
and, liA midertaking to w rile in verse, Thomson 
I)le(Ig(‘d liiiiisi'lf to treat his subject as became 
a Poet. Now' it is remarkabhj that, excepting 
the nocturnal “Ke\eri(‘ of Lady Winchilsea,” 
and a ]>assag»' or two in th(‘ “ Windsor Forest” 
of Pope. th(‘ poetry of the period intervening be- 
tweiui the fiubHeation of the “ Paradise Lost ” 
and the “J^easons'’ does not contain a single 
ncAv image of cYternal nature, and scarcely 
presents a familiar one from which it can be in- 
ferred that tln> eye td' the Poet had been stead- 
ily fixed njioii his oliject, niiich less that his 
feelings had nrg(*d liiin to w'ork upon it in the 
spirit of genuine imag^ination. To w hat a low 
st.afe knoAvltidge of tlie most obvious and im- 
portant iilienoinena bad sunk, is evident from 
th(‘ style ill w Inch Drvden has executed a de- 
seriptioii of Night in one of his Tragedies, and 
Po]>e his translation of the celebrated moonlight 
scene in the Hi.ad. A blind man, in the habit 
of attending accurately to descrij;)tion8 casu- 
ally dro]>|)od from the liiis of those around him, 
might, easily depic't. tlnse app(‘arancos wdth 
more truth. Drvden’s lines arc vague, bom- 
bastic, and senseless ; ^ those of Pope, though 
lie had Homor to guide him, are throughout 
false and*eontradici ory The verses of Drj'don, 

1 Cortes uUme v/i a night-<imvn. 

All tilings are hush’d as Nature’s self lay dead ; 

The inountaiuH neeiii to nod tlieir drowsy head. 

The little Binla in dreams their songs repeat, 

And sleeping Flowers beneath the Night-dew sweat ; 
Kven Lust and Envy sleep ; yet Love denies 
Kest to my soul, and slum her to my eyes, 

Drtdbm’b Indian Emperor. 
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once highly celebrated, are forgotten ; those of 
Pope still retain their hold upon public estima- 
tioii, — nay, there is not a passage of descriptive 
poetry, which at this day finds so many and 
such ardent admirers. Strange to think of an 
enthusiast, as may have been the case with 
thousands, reciting those vei-ses under the cope 
of a moonlight sky, without having his raptures 
in the least disturbed by a suspicion of their 
absurdity ! — If those two distinguishod writers 
could habitually think that the visibL univoi'se 
was of so little coiisequfuu*e to a poot, that it 
was scarcely necessary for liini t() cast his eyes j 
upon it, ue may be assured that tlu)S(* luissages j 
of the elder poets which faithfully au<l poeti- \ 
cally describe the plienonieua of uatiire, were , 
not at that time holdeii in much estiiiiatioii, and 
that there was little accurate {ittcntion paid to 
those appearances. 

Wonder is the natur.'il )U‘oduet of Ignorance ; 
and as the soil was in such ram/ it ion at tin* 

time of the publication of the Seasons,’’ the 
crop was doubtless abiiiidaut. Neither individ- 
uals nor nations become corruijt all at once, ium* 
are they enlight ened in amomout. Thomson was 
an inspired poet, but he could not w^ork mira- 
cles ; in cases whore the art of seeing had in some 
degree been learned, the teacher would further 
the proficiency of his pupils, but ho con hi do 
little more; though so far docs vanity assist j 
men in acts of self-deception, that many would ; 
often fancy they recogTiis(*d n likeness when | 
they knew nothing of the orlgiiiiil. Having 1 
shown that much of what his biographer deemeil j 
genuine admiration must in fact have been 
blind wonderment — how is the rest to be ae- | 
counted for ? — Thomson was fortunate in the , 
very title of his poem, which seemed to bring j 
it home to the prepared sympathies of evei v i 
one : in the next place, notwithstanding liis i 
high powers, he w'rites a vicious style ; and his I 
false ornaments are exactly of that kind which [ 
would be most likely to strike the undiscern- 
ing. lie likewise abounds with sentimental | 
commonplaces that, from the manner in which | 
they were brought foiwvard, bore an imposing j 
air of novelty. In any WMilI-used copj^ of tlie 
“Seasons” tJie book generally oy^ens of itsidf 1 
with the rhapsody on love, or with one of the 
stories (perhaps Damon and Musidora) ; these 
also are prominent in oiir collections of Extracts, 
and are the parts of his Work wliich, after all, 
were probably mosteificient, in first recommend- 
ing the author to general not ice. Pope, repaying 
prais(is which he had received, and wishing t<» 
extol him to the highest, only styles him “an 
elegant and philosophical Poet ; ” nor are w^e 
able to collect any nnqnestionablo proofs that 
the true characteristics of ThomHon^fs genius 
as an imaginative poet ^ were perceived, till the 
elder Warton, almost forty years after the 

' Since these observations upon Tlioinson were writ- 
ten, 1 have p«>ruB«d the second edition of tiis “ Seasons,” 
an»\ find that even that does not rontnin tlie most 
strikiuc passages wiiich Warton points out for admira- 
tion ; these, with other iniproveinents, tfiroughout the 
whole work, must have been added at a later period. 


publication of the “Seasons,” pointed them ouf 
by a note in his Essay on the Life and Writ* 
ings of Pope. In the “ Castle of Indolence ” (of 
Wliich Gray speaks so coldly) these character- 
istics were almost as conspicuously displayed, 
and in verse more harmonious and diction more 
pure. Yet that fine poem was neglected on its 
appearance, and is at this day the delight only 
of a few ! 

Wien Thomson died, Collins breathed forth 
his regrets in an Elegiac Poem, in which he pro- 
nounces a poetical curse upon him who should 
r«-gard witli insensibility the place where the 
Poet’s remains were deposited. The Poems of 
the mourner himself have now yiassed through 
innumerable editions, and are universally 
known ; but if, when Collins died, the same 
kind of imi>recation had been pronounced by a 
surviving atlmirer, small is the number whom 
it would not have compreli ended. [Fhe notice 
which bis poems attained during his life-time 
was so small, and of course the sale so insignifi- 
cant, that mil long before his death he deemed 
it right to repay t,o tlie bookseller the sum 
vliicb he bad advanced for them, and threw 
the edition into the fire. 

N(‘xt ill imyiorlance to the “Seasons” of 
Thomson, though at considerable distance from 
that w(H’k in ordcir of time, come the Reliques 
of Ancient English collected, new-mod- 

idled, and in many instances (if such a contra- 
iliction in terms may be used) composed hy the 
Editor, Dr. J^ercy. This work did not steal 
silently into the world, as is evident from the 
number of legendary tales that appeared not 
long aft^ r its publication ; and had been mod- 
elled, as the authors persuaded themselves, 
after the old Ballad. The C/onijiilation was 
however ill suited to the then existing taste 
of city society ; and Dr. Johnson, ’mid the little 
senate to which he gave laws, was not sparing 
in liis exertions to make it an ob,iect of con- 
tempt. The critic triumphed, the legendary 
imitators Avere dijservedly di.sregarded, and, as 
nndoservedh^ their ill-imitated models sank, 
in this country, into temporary neglect; while 
Biirger, and other able writers of Germany, 
were translating or imitating these Reliques, 
and composing, with the aid of inspiration 
thence derived, poems which are the delight of 
tlie German nation. Dr. Percy was so abashed 
by the ridicule finng upon his labours from 
the ignorance and insensibility of the persons 
with whom he lived, that, though while he 
M as writing under a mask he had not wanted 
n 'Solution to follow his genius into the regions 
of^ (me .simplicity and genuine ^lathos (as is 
evinced by the exquisite ballad of fciir Cauline 
and by many other pieces), yet when he ap- 
peared in his own person and character as a 
poetical writer, he adopted, as in the tale of 
the Hermit of VVarkworth, a diction scarcely 
in any one of its featni'es distinguishable from 
the vague, the glossj^r, and unfeeling language 
of his day, I mcTition this remarkable fact^ 

' Sbenstone, in his “ Schooltnistreas,” gives a still 
more remarkable inatauce of thU timidity. On its first 
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with regret, esteeming the genius of Dr. Percy 
in this kind of writing superior to that of any 
other man by whom in modern times it has 
been cultivated. That even Piirger (to whom 
Klopstock gave in my hearing a commenda- 
tion which he denied to Goethe and Schiller, 
pronouncing him to be a genuine poet, and one 
of the few among the Germuua whose works 
would last) had not the fine sensibility of Percy, 
might be shown from many passages, in which 
ho has deserted his original only to go astray. 
For example, 

“ Now daye wns pjone, and night was come, 

And all were taflt asJ«epo, 

All save tlie Lady Emehiie, 

Who sate in her bowro to weepe : 

And flooiie hlie lieard her true Love’s voice 
Low whifipt'i'iiig at tlie walle, 

Awake, awake, my dear Lad3^e, 

’T is I thy true-love call.” 

Which is thus tricked out and dilated : 

“ Ala nun die Nacht Gebirg’ nnd Thai 
Vennumint in Rabenschatten, 

TJnti Hoch burgs Lani[)eu uberall 
Schon «'\usgoliimtnert batten, 

Und allea lief enlschlalen war ; 

Dooh nur das Fraulciti uutnerdar, 

Voll Fieberaiigst, noch wachte, 

Und seinen Ritter dadite ; 

Da horch ! Em missor Liebeston 
Kaiu leis* einpor geflogeii 
* Ho, Trudeheii, ho ! Da bm i('h aehon ! 

Frisch aul I Dich angezogeu ' ’ ” 

But from humble ballads we must ascend to 
heroics. 

All hail, INIaciihorsori ! liail to flioe, Sire of 
Ossian ! The Phantom was begotten by the 
snug eiribraci* of an impudent Highlander upon 
a cloud of tradition — it travelled sonthward. 
where it was greeted with aeelamation, and 
the thin Consistence took its course througli 
Fnrofie, upon the breath of popular applause. 
The Editor of the Tielujnt’s had indirectly pre- 
ferred a claim to the praise of invention, by 
not concealing that his siipplementarv labours 
were ecuisiderabh* ! how selfish his eoiuluet, e()n- 
traated with that of the disinterested Gad, who, 
like Lear, gives his kingdom away, and is con- 
tent to become a TMjnsioner U}>on Ids ow'ii issue 
for a beggarly pittance! — Ojien this far-famed 
Book ! — I have d<»iie so at random, and the be- 

S 'niiing of the “Epic Poem Temora,” in eight 
ooks, x>resents itself. “The blue waves of 
Ullin roll in light. The green hills are covered 
with day. Trees shake tlieir dusky beads in 
the breeze. Grey torrents pour their noisy 
streams. green hills with ag(*d {)aks sni'- 

round a narrow' plain. The blue course of a 

appearance (see D’Israoli’a ‘2d Bories of the CnnoMtics 
0 / LiU’rature) the Poem was accompanied with an atv 
surd prose commentary, Bhowing, as indeed some in- 
congruous cxprossionB In the text imply, that Uic whole 
was intended fer burlesque. In subsequent editions the 
commentary was dropped, and the People have since 
continued to read in Heriousness, doing for the Author 
what he had not courage openly to venture upon for 
himself. 


stream is there. On its banks stood Oairbarof 
Atha. His spear supports the king ; the red 
eyes of his fear are sad. Cormac rises on his 
soul with all his ghastly wounds.” Precious 
memorandums from the pocketbook of the blind 
Ossiaii ! 

If it be unbecoming, as I acknowledge that for 
the most part it is, to speak disrespectfully of 
Works that, have enjoyed for a length of time 
a widely -sjiread reputation, without at the same 
1 time producing irretragable proofs of their un- 
worthiiu‘ss, let mo be forgiven upon this occa- 
sion. -- Having had the good fortune to he bom 
and rearerl in a mountainous country, from my 
very childhood 1 have felt the falsehood that 
perv.ades the volumes iinposed upon the world 
under the nanu' of Ossiaii. From what I saw 
with 1115' own eyes, 1 knew that the imagery 
Avas spurious. Ju nature everything is distinct, 
yet. nothing defined into absolute independent 
singleness. In Macplierson’s work, it is exactly 
the re\ er.se ; i‘very thing (I hat is not stolen) is in 
this manner defined, insulated, dislocated, dead- 
ened, — yet nothing distinct. It will always be so 
when wolds are substituted for things. To say 
that the charaeters never could exist, that the 
[ manners are impossible, and that a dream has 
' more substanct* than the whole state of society, 
as there depicted, is doing nothing more than 
pronouncing a censure w'hich Maepherson de- 
fied ; Avlieii, w ith the steeps of Morven before his 
eyes, he could talk so familiarly of his Car-borne 
heroes; — of ISIurven, which, if one may judge 
from its nppearance at the distance 01 a few 
miles, contains s<Mrcely an aero of ground suffi- 
ciently accommodating foraslodgc to be trailed 
along its surface.- Mr, Malcolm Laing has 
ably show'll that. th(‘ diction of this pretended 
translation is a motley assemblage, from all 
quarters ; but ho is so fond of making out par* 
alh’l ])a.ssageH as to call jioor Macidierson to 
aeeount for his “ ua^/.s ’’ and his “ huts ! ” and he 
has wfakeio'd his argument, by eoiidiieting it as 
it lie thought Uiat. every striking resemblance 
wjus a roiisctoiui plagiarism. It is enough that 
the eoineiilenees are too remarkable for its be- 
ing prnbahhi or ]>ossil>lo that they could arise 
ill diflerent minds without communication be- 
tw'<‘eii them. Now as the Translators of the 
I liibh*, ainl Shakspeare, ]Milt<ui, and Pope, could 
! not be indebted to Matqilierson, it follows that 
1 In* mu.st have owed his tine feathers to them ; 

nnl'*ss Ave are prepared graveh' to assert, w'ith 
' jM.'idame de StaiM, that many of the eharaeter- 
istie l)eautif‘s t>f our most ceh*brat.ed English 
Poets are di'rivt^d from the ancient Fingallian ; 
iiiAvliich case the mod<‘rn translator Avonld have 
been but giA'iiig Itaek to Ossiaii his oAvn. — It is 
consist.<‘iiJ that Lueieii Buonaparte, Avho could 
censure Milton for having surrounded Satan in 
the infernal regions with courtly and regal 
splendour, should Tironounco tJie modern Ossiau 
t,»> be tbe glory of Scotland ; — a country that 
has iirodueed a Dunbar, a Buchanan, a Thom- 
son, and a Burns ! These opinions are of ill 
omen for the Epic ambition of him who has 
given them to the world. 
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Yet, much iis those pretended treasures of 
antiquity have been admired, tliey have been 
■wholly uninfliiential upon the literature of the 
Country. No succeeding writer appears to 
have caught from them a ray f)f iiisjnratiou ; no 
author, in the huist distinguished, has ventured 
formally to imitate them - except the boy, 
Chatterton, on their iirst api)earaiice. lie had 
)erceived, from the successful trials which he 
limself had made in literary forgery, how few 
critics were able to distinguish betwinm a real 
ancient medal and a counterfeit of modern 
manufacture ; and he set himself to the work 
of filling a magazine witJi Saxon Poems , — 
counterparts of those of Ossian, as like his as 
one of his misty stars is to another. This in- 
capability to amalgamate witli the literature 
of the Island is, in niy estimat/um, a decisive 
proof that the book is essentially uiiuatnral ; 
nor should I require any other to demonstrate 
it to be a forgery, auda(5ious as wortliless. — 
Contrast, in this res])eet, the effect of Maepher- 
son’s publication with the Rdiqius of Percy, so 
unassuming, so modest in i.lioir pretensions ! 

-I liave already stated how mueli Germany is 
indebted to this latter work ; and for our own ' 
country, its poetry has been absolutely redoeined 
by it. I ’do not think tliat there is an able 
writer in verse of the present day who would 
not be proud to acknowledge his obligations 
to^ the Jiflimies; 1 know that it is so with my 
friends ; and, for myself, I am liappy in this 
occasion to make a public avowal of my own. 

Dr. Johnson, more fortunate in liis contempt 
of the labouis of Maepherson than those of his • 
modest friend, w'as solicited not long after to | 
furnish Prefaces, biographical and critical, for j 
the works of some of the most eminent. English 
Poets. The bookselh^rs took upon thtuiiseivcs 
to make the collection ; th(^y referred probably 
to the most popular miscellanies, and, unques- 
tionably, to their books of accounts ; and decided 
upon the claim of authors to he admitted into 
a body of the most eminent from the familiarity 
of their names with the readers of that day, 
and by the profits wliich, from the sale of his 
works, each had brought and was bringing to 
the Trade. The Editor w^as allowed a limited 
exercise of discretion, and the Authors wlioin 
he recommended are scarcely to be mentioned 
without a smile. We open the volume of Pre- 
fatory Lives, and to our astonishment the first 
name we find is that of Cowley ! — What is 
become of the morning-star of English Poetry ? 
Where is the bright Elizabethan constellation ? 
Or, if names be more acceptable than images, 
where is the ever-to-he-honoured Chaucer? 
where is Spenser ? where Sidney ? and, lastly, 
where he, whose rights as a poet, contradistin- 
guished from those which he is universally 
allowed to possess as a dramatist, we have vin- 
dicated, — where Shakspeare ? — These, and a 
multitude of others not unworthy to be placed 
near them, their contemporaries and successors, 
we have noU But in their stead, we have 
(conld better be expected when precedence was 
to be settled by an abstract of reputation at 


any given iieriod made, as in this case before 
us?) Roscommon, and Stepney, and Phillips, 
and Walsh, and Smith, and Duke, and King, 
and Spi*att — Halifax, Granville, Sheffield, Con- 
greve, Broome, and other rei>utod Magnates — 
metrical writers utterly wcjrthless and useless, 
except for occasions like the present, when their 
productions are referred to as evidence what a 
small quantity of brain is necessary to procure 
a considerable stock of admiration, provided 
the aspirant w’ill accommodate himself to the 
likings and fjishions of bis day. 

As I do not mean to bring down this retro- 
spect to our own tiimjs, it may with propriety be 
closed at the era of this distinguished event. 
From the lit<*rature of other ages and coun- 
tries, ])roofs equally c'ogent might have been 
adduced, that the opinions announced in the 
former part »)f this Essay are founded upon 
truth. It was not an agreeable office, nor a 
l>riident niuh'rtaking, to declare them ; hut 
their imptnt:inc(‘ seemed tr) render it a duty. 
It may still 1)(‘ asked, wdiere lies the particular 
nlathm of what has been said to these Vol- 
umes? — Tile (piestion will be easily answered 
liy th(‘ discerning Reader who is old enough to 
remember the taste that prevailed when some 
of these poems were first published, seventeen 
years ago ; wlio has also observed to what 
tlegree the poetry of 1 liis Island has since that 
period InMm coloured by them ; and who is 
further aware of the unremitting liostility with 
which, upon some xirinciple or other, they have 
each and all been opposed. A sketch of my 
own notion of the constitution of Fame has 
been given ; and as far as concerns myself, 1 
hav<‘ cause to be satisfied. The love, the ad- 
miration, the indifference, the slight, the aver- 
sion, and even the contempt, with w'hich theise 
Poems have beon received, knowing, as I do, 
the source within my own mind from which 
they have proc(*eded, and f ho labour and pains 
which, when labour and pains appeared needful, 
have born bestow'ed upon them, must all, if I 
think consistently, bo received as pledges and 
tokens, liearing the same general impression, 
though widely different in value; — they are 
all proofs that for the present time I have not 
laboured in vain ; and afford assurances, more 
or less authentic, that the products of my indus- 
try w^ill endure. 

If there be one conclusion more forcibly 
pressed upon us than another by the review 
which has been given of the fortunes and fate 
of poetical Works, it is this, —that every 
author, as far as he is groat and at the same 
time original, has had the task of creating the 
taste by which he is to be enjoyed : so tas it 
been, so will it continue to be. This remark 
was long since made to me by the philosophical 
Friend for the separation of whose poems from 
my own I have previously expressed my regret. 
The predecessors of an original Genius of a 
high order will have smoothed the way for all 
that lie has in common with them ; — and much 
he will have in common: but, for what is 
peculiarly his own, he -will be called npon to 
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clear and often to shape Ins own road : *— he 
will be in the condition of Hannibal among the 
Alps. 

And where lies the real difficulty of creating 
that taste by which a truly original poet is to 
bo relished Is it in breaking the bonds of 
custom, in overcoming the prejudices of false 
reliriernent, and displacing tlie aversions of 
inexperience? Or, if he labour for an object 
which here and elsewhere I have propost‘(l to 
myself, does it. consist in divesting the reader 
of the pride that induces him to dwell upon 
those points wherein men differ from each 
other, to the exclusion of those in which all 
men are alike, or the same ; and in making liini 
ashamed of the vanity that renders him insen- ' 
sible of the aj^propriate excellenco which civil \ 
arrangements, less unjust than might ai)pcar, | 
and Nature illimitable in lier bounty, have ! 
conferre<l on men who may stand below liini in j 
the scale of society ? Finally, does it lie in 
establisliing that dominion over the si)irits (tf 
readers by which they are t o be humbled and 
humanised, in order that they may be purified 
and exalted ? 

If these ends are to be attained by the mere 
communication of knon'lf (i{n , it does not he 
here, — Taste, I woTikl remind tlu* reader, like 
lMA(ilNATlON, is a word whi(jh has been forced 
•to extend its services far beyond the point to 
which philosophy would hav(} confined tlnuii. 
It is a metaphor, taken from a vsense 

of the human body, and transferred to tilings 
which are in their essence not passive, -- to in- 
tellectual acts and optraitons. The word Im- 
agination has been overstrained, from impulses 
honourable to mankind, to meet tlu' demands 
of the faculty which is perhaps the noblest of 
our nature. In tlio instauc(! of IVste, the pro- 
cess has been rev(*rsed ; and from the preva- 
lence of dispositions at once injurious and 
discreditable, being no otln*r than that sellish- 
ness which is the child of apatJiy, — which, as 
Nations decline in productive and creative 
power, makes them value themselves upon a 
presumed refinement of judging. Poverty of 
iangiiage is the primary cause of the use which 
we make of the word Imagination ; but the 
word Taste has been stretched to the sense 
which it bears in modern Europe by habits of 
self-conceit, inducing that inversion in the order 
of things whereby a passive faculty is made 
paramount among the faculties conversant with 
the fine arts, Proj)ortion and congniity, the 
requisite knowledge being sui>i)osod, are sub- 
jects upon which taste niav be* trust ed ; it is 
competent to tliis office ; — for in its intercourse 
with these the mind is passiv*^^ and is affected 
painfully or pleasurably as by an instinct. But 
the profound and the ex(piisite in feeling, the 
lofty and universal in thought and imagina- 
tion ; or, iu ordinary language, the pathetic 
and the sublime ; ~ are neither of them, accu- 
rately speaking, objects of a faculty wliieb could 
ever without a sinking in the spirit of Nations 
have been designated by the metaphor — Taste. 
And why? Because without the exertion of 
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a co-operating power in the mind of the 
Header, there can be no adequate synqiathy 
with either of these emotions: without this 
auxiliary impulse, elevated or profound passion 
cannot exist. 

Passion, it must be observed, is derived from 
a word wliich signifies suff'erimj ; but the coii- 
neciion wliicli suffering has with effort, with 
exertitui, and action, is immediate and insepa- 
rable. ilow strikingly is this property of human 
nature exhibited by the fact that, in pojjular 
language, to be in a i)as 8 ion is to be angry ! — 
But, 

Anger in liasty words or blows 
Itself (hselurges on its foes.’’ 

I'o be moved, then, by a passion, is to be excited, 
often to (‘xternal, and always to internal, effort ; 
whetluu* ft)!* the continuance and strengthening 
of the passion, or for its suppression, accord- 
ingly as the course w hicb it takes may be painful 
or plcjiHurable. If the latter, the soul must 
contribute to its support, or it never becomes 
\ivid, — and soon languishes, and dies. And 
tills brings us to the point. If every great poet 
^ with W'liose w'ritiiigs men are familiar, in the 
t lngliesl exercise of bis genius, before he can 
be thoroughly enjoyed, has to call forth and 
to communicate power, this service, in a still 
gr<*aier degree, falls upon an original writer at 
his fii-st aijpeuranee in the world. — Of genius 
the only proof is the act of doing well what is 
wortliy to be don(‘, and what wiis never done 
before : Of genius, in the fine arts, the only 
j infallible sign is the widening the sphere of 
I biinum seiisibilit3* for the delight, honour, and 
1 benefit, of human nature. Genius i.s the iiitro- 
{ duetioii of a new element into the intellectual 
imivei*se : or, if that be not allowed, it is the 
apjilication of jiowers to objects on which they 
i had not before been exercised, or the eriiploy- 
nnait of them iu such a manner as to x>i^oduce 
elfects hitherto unknown. What is all this 
but an advance, or a conquest, made by the 
soul of the ]>oet ? Is it to be supposed tliat the 
reader can make progi*ess of this kind, like an 
Indian prince or general — stretched on his 
pal.iiiqiiin, and borne by slaves? No; be is 
invigorated and inspirited by his leader, in 
order that he may ex(‘rt himself ; for he cannot 
proceed in quiescence, he c.innot be carried 
like a de;id weight. Therefore to create taste 
is to call forth and bestow power, of which 
knowledge is the effect ; and there lies the true 
difficulty. 

As the pathetic participates of an animal 
sensation, it might seem that, if the springs of 
this emotion were genuine, all men, possessed 
of conii^j^tent knowledge of the facts and cir- 
cumstances, would be irustantaneously affected. 
And, doubt le.ss, in the works of every true poet 
wall be found prtssages of that species of excel- 
lence wliich is proved by effects immediate and 
iiinversal. But there are emotions of the pa- 
thetic that are simple and direct, and others 
that are complex and revolutionary; some to 
which the heart yields with gentleness ; others 
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against which it. struggles with pride ; these 
varieties are infinite as the couihinations of cir> 
cunistance and the constitutions of character, 
liemexnber, also, that the medium through 
which, in poetry, the heart is to be affected is 
language ; a thing subject to endless fluctua- 
tions and arbitrary associations. The genius of 
the poet melts tliese down for his purpose ; but 
they retain thoir shape and quality to him who 
is not capable of exerting, witliiii his own 
inind, a corresponding energy. Tliere is also a 
meditative, as well as a human, pathos ; an en- 
thusiastic as well as an ordinary sorrow ; a sjwl- 
ness that has its seat in the depths of reason, to 
which the mind cannot sink gtoitly of itself — 
but to which it must descend by treading the 
steps of thought. And for the suldime, — if we 
consider what arc the cares that occupy tins 
passing day, and how rcouote is tin' ]>racti<'e 
and til e course of life frt>m the soiirees of suh- 
limity in tlie soul of Man, ean it be wondered 
that there is little existing preparation for a 
poet charged with a new mission to extend its 
kingdom, and to augment and s])read its en- 
joyments ? 

Away, then, with the senseless iteration of 
the word popular applic'd to new works in 
poetry, as if there were no test of excellence in 
this firat of the fine arts but that all mtm should 
run after its productions, as if ui‘g«*d by an 
appetite, or constrained by a spell ! The (jn.il- 
ities of writing best fitted for eager reception 
are either such as startle the worhl into atten- 
tion by their audacity and extravagance ; or 
they are chiefly of a superficial kind, lying upon 
the surfaces of maimers; or arising out of .a 
selection and arrangement of inei<ierit.s, by 
which the mind is kept upon the stretch of 
curiosity, and the fancy amused x\ith<mt the 
trouble of thought. Kut in <‘verything which 
is to send the soul into herself, to bo admon- 
ished of her weakness, or to he made eonseious 
of her power; w'h(*rever life and nature are 
described as opera t.e<l upon by the en ative or 
abstracting virtue of the imagination ; where\<‘r 
the instinctive wdsdom of antitputv and her 
heroic passions unit ing, in the heart of the* poet, 
with the meditative wisdom of later .ages, have 
produced that .accord of sublimated humanity, 
which is at once a history of the remote past 
and a prophetic eminciatlon of the remotest 
future ; </icrc, the poet must recfjueile himself 
for a season to few and scattered hearers, — 
Grand thoughts (and IShakHpear<i must often 
have sighed over this trutli), ;is they are most 
naturally and most fitly conceived in solitude, 
so can they not he brought fortli in the midst 
of plaudits without some violation of their 
sanctity. Go to a silent exhiliition of , the pro- 
ductions of the sister Art, and b(i ednvineed 
that the qualities which dazzle at first sight, 
and kindle the admiration of the multitude, are 
essentially different from those by which per- 
manent influence is secured. Let ns not shrink 
from following up these principles as far as 
they will carry us, and conclude with observing 
that there never has been a period, and perhaps 


never will be, in which vicious poetry, of some 
kind or other, has not excited more zealous 
admiration, and been far more generally read, 
than good; but this advantage attends the 
good, that the individual as well as the species, 
survives from age to age ; whereas, of the de- 
praved, though the species he immortal, the 
individual quickly ]ierishes; the object of pre- 
sent admiration vauishe.s, being supplanted bv 
some other as easily produced ; which, though 
no better, brings with it at least the irritation 
of novelty, — with adaptation, more or less 
skilful, to the changing humours of the majoi*- 
ity of those who are most at leisure to regard 
poetical works when they first solicit their 
attention. 

Is it the result of the whole that, in the opin- 
ion of the Writer, the jiidpneiit of the People 
is iKtt to he respected ? The thought is most 
injuiious ; and, could the charge be brought 
against him, he would repel it witli indignation. 
'I'lu' People have already been justified, and 
their euiogium pronoiincod by implic.ation, 
when it was said above that, of (/ood poetry, the 
ind ividual, .as well as the species, survives. And 
how does it, survivi' hut through the People ? 
What prtiserves it but their intellect and their 
wisdom :* 

“ Past and fuliLro, are the win^A 

On wlume t,up|>ort, harmonioiisly conjoined, 

Movch tliH Si)irit of iiuman knowledge ” 

MS. 

The voice that issues from this Spirit, is that 
V'ox Popiili which tlu^ l)('ity iiLspires. Foolish 
must he be who can niistak(i for this a local ac* 
(damatimi, or a transitory outcry — transitory 
though it 1)*^ for years, local though from a Na- 
tion. J^lill more lamoiitahle is his error who can 
believe that there is anything of divine infalli- 
bility in the clamour of that small thongli loud 
portion tjf i,ho coninmnily, ever governed by 
factitious influence, which, under the name of 
tin* Pi-Hue. passes itself, upon the unthinking, 
for the Pt'.oriac. Towards the Public, the 
Writer hojies that he feels as imich deference 
as it is entitled to : but to the People, jdiiloso- 
phicallv cIiarach'riHed, and to the embodied 
spirit of their knowledge, so far as it exists and 
moves, jit. the ])t'es(>nt, faithfully supported by 
its tw'o wings, tlie jiast and the future, his de- 
vout res]K*ct, his n'verence, is due. He offers 
it wilhindy and lendily ; and, this done, takes 
leaxe of his lb‘adi‘rs, by assuring them that, 
if he. were not persuaded that, the contents of 
these Volumes, and the work to which they are 
subsidiary, eviiute something of the “ Vision and 
the Faculty divine”; and that, both in words 
and things, tliey will opera, t.e in their di'gree to 
extend the domain of sensibility for the delight, 
the honour, and the benefit of human nature, 
notwithstanding the many happy hours which 
he has employed in their composition, and the 
manifold comforte and enjoyments they have 
procured to him, lie would not, if a wish could 
do it, save them from immediate destruction — 
from becoming at this moment, to the world, as 
a thing that had never been. 
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In the present Volume, as m those that have 
preceded it, the reader will have found occa- 
sionally opinions expressed upon the course of 
public ati'airs, and toolini's j^ivcn vent to as 
national interests excited them. tSince nothing:, 
1 trust, has been uttered but in the siJirit of 
reflective patriotism, those notices are left to 
produce their own effect; but, amonjy the many 
objects of gfeneral concern, and ilie chaiig-es 
g-oing: forward, which 1 have glanced at in 
verse, are some especially affecting the lower 
orders of society : in reference to these, I wish 
here to add a few words in plain prose. 

Were I conscious of being abl(^ io do justice 
to those important topics, I might avail inj'^- 
self t>f the p(‘riodical press for offering anony- 
mously my thoughts, siu'h as they are, t<» tlie 
world; but 1 feel that in procuring altention, 
they may derive some advantage, however 
small, from my name, in addition to that of 
being presented in a less fugitive shape. It 
is also not impossible that the state of mind 
which some of the foregoing poems mav ha\e 
produced in the reader, will dispose him to 
receive more readily the impression whudi 1 
desire to make, and to admit, the conclusions 
I would establish. 

I. The first thing that presses upon my at- 
tention is the Poor-Law Amendment Act, 1 
am aware of the magnitude and cc^lll^]e^ity of 
the subject, an<l the unwearied attention which 
it has received from men ot far wider expe- 
rieiK^e than iny own ; yet 1 caiiiuit forbear 
touching upon one point, of it, and to this I will 
confine myself, thongli not iiisioisihle to the 
objection which may reasruiably be brought 
against treating a portion of this, or any ot.her, 
great scheme of eivil polity separately from 
the whole. The point to which 1 wish to draw' 
the reader’s attention is, that all ]>ersons who 
cannot find employment,, or i)rocure wages 
Ruflicioiit to supi)ort the body in health ami 
strength, are entitled to a maintenance by law. 

This dictate of humanity is acknowdedged in 
the Report of the Commissioners: hut is tlicre 
not room for aiiprehension that some of the 
regulations of the new act, have a tendency to 
rendei* the principle nugatory bv difficulties 
thrown ill the w'ay of applying it ? if this be 
so, persmis will not be wanting t«) show it, by 
examining the provisions of the act in detail, — 
an attempt which would be quite out of place 
here ; but it will not, therefore, be deemed un- 
becoming ill one who fears that the prudence 
of the head may, in framing some of those pro- 
visions, have supplanted tlie wisdom of the 
heart, to enforce a principle which cannot he 
violated without infringing upon one of the 
most precious rights of the English people, 
and opposing one of the most sacred claims 
of civilised humanity. 


There can be no greater error, in this depart- 
ment of legislation, than the belief that this 
principle does by necessity operate for the de- 
gradation of those who claim, or are so circum- 
stanced as to make it likely they may claim, 
through laws founded upon it, relief or assistr 
anee. The direct contrary is the truth : it may 
be unanswerably maintained that its tendency 
is to raise, not to depress ; by stamping a value 
up(ui life, whicli can belong to it only where 
the Ijiws have jdaced men who are willing to 
work, and yet carnu)!, find employment, above 
tlic necessity of looking for protection against 
hunger and otluT natural evils, either to indi- 
viilmil and casual liharit.y, to despair and death, 
or to the breach of law by theft or violence. 

And hei(i, as, in the Report of the Commis- 
sioners, the fundamental principle has been 
recognised, 1 am not at issue wdth them any 
fai tiler than 1 am compelled to believe that 
their ‘“remedial measures'’ obstruct the appli- 
cation of It more than the interests of society 
require. 

And, calling to mind the doctrines of politi- 
cal economy whicli are now prevalent, 1 cannot 
forbear to enforce the justice of the principle, 
and to insist ujioii its salutary operation. 

And first for its justice : If self-nreservation 
be the first law’ of our nature, would not every 
one ill a state of nature be morally justified in 
taking to himself that which is indispensable 
to such preservation, where, by so doingj he 
would not rob another of thfit which might 
be e([ually iiidispiuisable to his preservation? 
And if value of life be regarded in a right 
point of view’, may it not be que.stioiied whether 
this right of ])rest*rviiig life, at any expense 
short of endangering the life oE another, does 
not survive ma>rs entering into the social siate ; 
whether this right can be surrendered or for- 
feited. except wdicii it opposes the di\iiie law, 
upon any supjiosition of a social compact, or 
of any conventifui for the protection of more 
rights of property 

Jliit if it be invt safe to touch the abstract 
question of man’s ri<^ht. in a social state to help 
himself even in the last extremity, may we 
not still contend for the duty of a Christian 
government, stainling in loco parentis towards 
all its subjects, to make such efi'eetnal ])ro- 
visioii, that no one shall be in danger of perish- 
ing either tlirougli the neglect, or harshness of 
its legislation ? Or, waiving this, is it not in- 
disputahl# that tin' claim of the state to the 
allegiance involv<‘s the protection of the sub- 
ject j* And, as all rights in one jiartv impose a 
CMUTolative duty upon another, it follows that 
the right, of the st.ate to reipiire the services of 
it.s members, even to the jeoparding of their 
lives ill the common defence, establishes^ a 
right in the people (not to he gainsaid by utili- 
tarians and economists) to public support when 
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from any cause they may be unable to support 
themselves. 

Let us now consi<ler the salutary and benign 
operation of this principle. Here we must 
have recourse to oleinentary feelings of liiiuiau 
nature, and to truths which from their very 
obviousness are apt to be slighted, till they are 
forced upon our notice by our own suffering or 
those of others. In the “ Paradise Lost,” Milton 
represents Adam, after the Fall, as exclaiming, 
in the anguish of his soul — 

Did I request Thee, Maker, from my clay 
To mould me man . did T solu'it TJiee 
From darkness to promote me ? 

My will 

Concurred not to my being/’ 

Under how many various pressures of misery 
have men been driven thus, in a strain touch- 
ing upon impiety, to exposfulatc with the (h-e- 
ator ! and under few so attiictive as when the 
source and origin of earthly existence have been 
brought back to the mind by its impending 
close in the pangs of destitution. Hut as long 
as, in our legislation, due eight sliall be given 
to this prineijile, no man will be forced to be- 
wail the gift of life in hopeless want of the 
necessaries of life. 

Englishnien have, therefore, by the progress 
of civilisation among them, been j)l.‘w^e<l in cir- 
cumstances more favourable to piettj^ and resig- 
nation to the divine will than tlie inhabitants 
of other countries, where a like provisi(»n has 
not been established. And as Providence, in 
this care of our count rymen, acts tlirough a 
human medium, the id)j<H'-ts of that care must, 
in like manner, be more inclirnul towards a 
grateful love of their fellow-mon. Tims, also, 
do stronger ties attach the people to tluur coun- 
try, whether while they tread its soil, or, at a 
distance, think of their native land as an in- 
dulgent parent, to whose arms even they who 
have been imprudent and undeserving may, 
like the prodigal son, betake themselves, with- 
out fear of ])eing rejected. 

Such is the view of the case that wt)uld fii*st 
present itself to a reflective mind ; and it is in 
vain to show, by appeals to exj)erienc(5, in con- 
trast with this view, that provisions founded 
upon the principle have promoted profaiieiiess 
or life and dispositions the reverse of philan- 
thropic, by spreading idleness, selfishness, and 
rapacity : for these evils have arisen, not as an 
inevitable consequence of the principle, but for 
want of judgment in framing laws based upon 
it ; and, above all, from faults in the mode of 
administering the law. The mischief that has 
grown to such a height from granting relief in 
cases whore proper vigilance would luve shown 
that it was not required, or in bestowing it in 
undue measure, will be urged by no truly en- 
lightened statesman as a sufficient reason for 
banishing the principle itself from legislation. 

Let us recur to the miserable states of con- 
scionsuess that it precludes. 

There is a story told, by a traveller in Spain, 
of a female who, by a sudden shock of domestic 
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calamity, was driven out of her senses, and ever 
after looked up incessantly to the sky, feeling 
that her fellow-creatures could do nothing for 
her relief. Can there be Englishmen who, with 
a good end in view, would, upon system, expose 
their brother Englishmen to a like necessity of 
looking upwards only; or downwards to the 
eartli, after it shall contain no spot where the 
destitute can demand, by civil right, what by 
right of nature they are entitled to ? 

Suppose the objects of our sympathy not sunk 
into this blank despair, hut waiuiering about as 
strangers in streets and ways, with the hope 
of succour Iroiu casual charity ; what have we 
gained by such a change of scene? Wofnl is 
the condition of the famished Northern Indian, 
dei>endent, among winter snows, U])oii the 
cliaiico-pJASsago of a herd of deer, froiri which 
one, if brought down by his rifle-gun, may be 
made the means of keeping him and his com- 
panions alive. As miserable is that of some 
savage Islander, who, when the land hfis ceased 
to ulford him sustenance, watches for foi>d 
which the waves may cast up, or in vain en- 
deavours to extract it frotn the inexplorable 
<leep. Hut neither of these is in a state of 
vv retched ii(;8s comparable to tliat which is so 
often endured in civilised society: multitudes, 
ill all ages, have known it, of whom may be 
said : — 

“ HoincleHs, near a thousand homes they stood, 

And near a thousand tables pined, and wanted food.’* 

Justly might I be accused of wasting time in 
an uncalle«l-for attempt to excite the feelings of 
the reader, if systems of political economy, 
widely spread, did not impugn the principle, 
and if the safeguards against such extrimdties 
were left unimpaired. It is broadly asserted by 
many, tliat every man who endeavours to find 
work may find it : were this assertion capable of 
being verified, there still would remain a ques- 
tion, what kind of work, and how far may the 
labourer he fit for it ? For if sedentary work is 
to be exchanged for standing, and some light 
and nice exercise of the fingers, to which an 
artisan has been accustomed all his life, for 
severe labour of the arms, the best efforts would 
turn to little aenount, and occasion would be 
given for the unthinking and the unfeeling nn- 
warraiitahly to reproach those who are put. upon 
such ein])loymeiit as idle, froward, and un- 
worthy of relief, either by law or in any other 
way ! Were this statement correct, there would 
indeed he an end of the argument, the principle 
here maintained would he superseded. But, 
alas ! it is far otherwise. That principle, ap- 
plicable to the benefit of all countries, is indis- 
pensable for England, upon whose coast families 
are perpetually deprived of their support by 
shipwreck, and wliere large masses of men are 
so Hahle to be thrown out of their ordinary 
means of gaining bread, by changes in commer- 
cial interconi’se, subject mainly or solely to the 
will of foreign powers; by new discoveries in 
arts and manufactures ; and by" reckless laws, 
in conformity with theories of political econ- 
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omy, which, whether right or wrong in the 
abstract, have proved a scourge to tens of thou- 
sands by the abruptness with which they have 
been carried into practice. 

But it is urged, — refuse altogether compul- 
sory relief to the able-bodied, and the number 
of those who stand in need of relief will steadily 
ditninish through a coiivielion of an absolute 
necessity for greater forethought and more pru- 
dent care of a man’s earnings. Undoubtedly it 
would, but so also would it, and in a much 
greater degree, if the legislative provisions were 
retained, and parochial relief admiuisiered under 
the care of the upper classes, as it ouglit U* be. 
For it has been invariably found, that wherever 
the funds have been raised and applied under 
the superintendence of gentlemen and substan- 
tial ])roprietors, acting in vestries and as over- 
seers, pauperism has diminisln d aecorilingly. 
Proper care in that quarter would etfectually 
check what is felt in some districts to be one of 
the, worst evils in the poor law s>stein, viz. tin* 
readiness of small and ntsaly proprietors to join 
in imposing rates that seemingly subject them 
to great hardships, while, in fact, this is done 
witli a mutual uiiderstaiiding that the relict 
eacli is ready to bestow upon his still poorer 
neighboui-s will he granted to himself, or his 
relatives, should it hereafter b(' applied for. 

But let us look III inner sentiments of a nobler 
quality, in order tt) kn<j\v what we have to build 
upon. Affecting proofs occur in every one’s ex- 
Iierience, who is acquainti'd with the unfortu- 
nate and the indigent, of tlieir unw iliingness to 
derive their subsist, euee from aught but their 
own funds or labour, or to he indibt.ed to paro- 
chial assistance for the attainment of any obj(‘<*t, 
however dear to them. A case was reported, 
the other day, from a coroner’s inquest, of a p.'iir 
who, througli the space of four years, had car- 
ried about their de.ad infant from hou.se to 
house, and from lodging to lodging, Jis their 
necessities drove them, rather than ask the 
parish to boar the expense of its interment : — 
the poor creatures lived in llie ho]M* of one day 
being able to bury their ehild at their own cost. 
It must have been heart-rendering to see and 
hear the mother, who had been railed upon to 
account for the state in which the body was 
found, make this deposition. Bysiuue, judging 
coldly, if not harshly, this conduct might be 
imputed to an unwarrantable pride, as she and 
her husband had, it is true, been once in pros- 
perity. But examples, wlu're the spirit of inde- 
I^endenoe works with equal strength, though 
not with like miserable accoiiipaninieiits, are 
frequently to be found even yet among the 
humblest peasantry and mechanics. There is 
not, then, sufficient cause for doubting that a 
like sense of honour may he revived among the 
people, and their ancient, habits of iiKlependence 
restored, without reK:>rting to those severities 
which the new Poor Ijaw Act has introduced. 

But even if the surfaces of things only are to 
be examined, we have a right to expect that 
lawgivers should take into account the various 
tempers and dispositioxis of mankind : while 
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some are led, by the existence of a legislative 
provision, into idleness and extravagance, the 
economical virtues might be cherished in others 
by the knowledge that, if all their efforts fail, 
they have in the Poor Law s a “ refuge from the 
storm and a shadow from the heat.’’ Uespond- 
eney and distraction are no friends to prudence : 
the. springs of industry vvill relax, if cheerfulness 
be dfcbtroyi'fl by aiixifty ; without hope men 
become rec kless, and have a sullen pride in 
adding to the heu]) of th(;ir f>wn wretchedness. 
1 le wlio feels that he is abandoned by his fellow- 
men will be almost, irresistibly driven to care 
little lor himself ; will lose his self-respect ac- 
cordingly, and with that loss what remains to 
him of \irtue ? 

With .'ill diit‘ deference to the particular ex- 
perience and gcmcral intelligence of the individ- 
uals Avho framed the Act, and of those wlio in 
and out of parliaimmt have apju’oved of and 
j supported it, it may he siiid that it proceeds too 
much upon the presumption that it is a labour- 
ing man’s own fault if he be not, as the phrase 
is, beforehand wiih the world. But the most 
])riidciit arc liable* to be thrown back by sick- 
ness, cutting them oif from labour, and causing 
to them expeiisi* : and who hut has observed 
liow' distress creeps iqion multitudos without 
misconduct of their ow 11 ; .and merely from a 
gradual fall in the i>rice of labour, witliout a 
coiTesiHiudent one in t he jirico of provisions ; so 
lhat men who inay have ventured upon the 
marriage state with a fair prospect of maintain- 
ing their families in comfort and happiness, see 
them reduced to a pittance which no effort of 
tlicirs can increase ? Let it he remembered, 
also, that there are thousands with whom vicious 
habits ot exixmse an* not the cause why they do 
not store up tlieir gains ; but they are generous 
and kind-hearted, and ready to lielx> their kin- 
dre<l and friends ; moreover, they have a faith 
in ProAidenci* that those wdio have been prompt 
to assist others, w ill not be left destitute, should 
they tlu‘msclves come to need. By acting from 
these blende d feelings, uuinbers have rendered 
themselves iiicapablo of standing up against a 
sudden reverse. Nevertheless, theso men, in 
coniinoii witli all who have the misfortune to be 
in want, if many tlioorists had their wish, would 
be thrown upon one or other of those three 
sharp points of condition before adverted to, 
from wliicli the intervention of law has hitherto 
saved them. 

All that, has been said tends to show how the 
principle contended for makes the gift of life 
more valuable, and has, it may be hoped, led 
to the conelusioii that its legitimate operation 
is to make; men w'ortliier of that gift : m other 
words, iiRt to dep’adc but to exalt liuiuan na- 
ture. But the subject must not. be dismissed 
without adverting to the indirect influence of 
the same principle upon the moral sentiments 
of a people among whom it is embodied in law. 
Ill our criminal jurisprudence there is a maxim, 
deservedly eulogised, that it is better that ten 
guilty persons shall escape, than that one inno- 
cent man should suffer; so, also, might it be 
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lualntaiued, with regard to the Poor Lawa^ that 
it is better for the interests of humanity among 
the people at large, that ten undeserving should 
partake of the funds provided, than that one 
morally good man, through want of relief, 
should either have his principles corrupted or 
his energies destrojred; than that such a one 
should either be driven to do wrong or be cast 
to the earth in utter hopelessness. In France ' 
the English maxim of criminal .lui'isprudeiieo is j 
reversed ; there, it is doeniod b(‘t,ter that ten i 
innocent men should suffer than one guilty j 
escape; in France there is no universal pro- | 
vision for the poor; and we may judgi* of the 
small value set upon human life in the metro- * 
polis of that country, bv merely noticing the, I 
disrespect with which, after death, the body is ' 
treated, not by the thoughtless vulgar, but in j 
schools of anatomy, presitled over by men i 
allowed to be, in their own art and in physical | 
science, among the most enlighttuied in the 
world. In the East, where countries are over- I 
run with population as with a weed, infinitely | 
more respect is shown to tlie remains of the I 
deceased ; and what a bitter mockery is it, that, i 
this insensibility should be found wbens civil | 
polity is so busy in minor rogul.jtious, ami osten- 
tatiously careful to gratify the luxurious ])ro- ! 
pensities, whether social or iiiielleetu.il, of the 1 
multitude! Irreligion is, no tloiibi, much con- j 
ceriied with this offensive disn-spi'ct .shown to j 
the bodies of the dead in I’raiice ; but it is 
mainly attributable to the skill* in which so 
many of the living are loft by th(‘ absence of 
compulsory provision for the indigent so hu- 
manely established by the law of Eiigl.uid. 

Sights of abject misery, perpetually recurring, 
harden the heart of the c,ommiiiiity. In the 
perusal of history and of works of fiction we 
are not, indeed, unwilling to have onr commis- 
eration excited by such objee,is of ilistress as 
they present to us ; but, in the concerns of real 
life, men know that such emotions are not given 
to be indulged for their own sakes : tJiere, the 
conscience declares to them that, sympathy 
must be followed by motion ; and if there exist 
a previous convict ion that the 7 i()wcr to reli«3ve 
is utterly inadequate to the demand, the e\o 
shrinks from communication wit,h wretched- 
ness, and pity and compassion languish, like 
any other qualities that are deprived of their 
natural aliment. Let these consi(h*rations be 
duly weighed by those who trust to the hojie 
that an increase of private cluirity, with all its 
advantages of siqierior discrimiiKiiion, would 
more than compensate for the abandonment of 
those principles, the wisilom of which has been 
here insisted utwn. How discouraging, also, 
would be tho sense of injustice, wliith could 
not fail to arise in the minds of the well-dis- 
posed, if the burden of supporting the poor, a 
burden of which the selfish have hitherto by 
compulsion borne a share, should now, or here- 
after, be thrown exclusively upon tho benevo- 
lent. 

By having nut an end to the Slave Trade and 
Slavery, the British people are exalted in the 
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scale of humanity; and they cannot but feel 
so, if they look into themselves, and duly con- 
sider their relation to God and their fellow- 
Gi'eatiu'es. That was a noble advance ; but a 
TOtrogi-ade movement will assuredly be made, 
if ever the principle which has been here de- 
fended should be either avowedly abandoned 
or but ostensibly retained. 

But, after all, there may be a little reason to 
apprehend permanent injury from any experi- 
ment that may be tried. On th(i one side wull 
be human nature rising up in her own defence, 
and on the other prudential solffslmevss acting 
to the H.ime purpose, from a conviction that, 
without a. compulsory provision for tho exigen- 
cies of tho labouring multitude, that degree of 
ability to regulate the price of labour, which is 
indispensable for the rcfi-sonablo interest of tu'ts 
and maimfaetnres, cannot, in Great Britain, be 
upheld. 

II. in a poem of the foregoing collection 
allusion is made to the state of the workmen 
congregated in manufactories. In order to 
relievo many of the evils to which that class of 
soci(‘t.y are subject, and to establish a better 
harmony between theiri and their employers, it 
^voiild be well to repeal such laws as prevent 
the formation of joint-stock companies. There 
aie, no doubt, many and great obstacles to the 
forrnation and salutary 'svorking of these so- 
cieties, inherent in the mind of those w'hom 
they would obviously bimefit. But tho com- 
binations of masters to k(‘ep down, unjustly, 
the price of labour would be fairly checked by 
them, as far as they were practicable , they 
M'ouhi (*ncoiir.igc economy, inasmuch as they 
would enable a man to draw ])rolit from his 
savings, by investing them in buildings or ma- 
chiiieiw for processes of manufacture with 
vvhioh he was hahitually connected. His lit tle 
capital w'ould then he working for him while 
he was at rest or asleep ; he would moria clearly 
jierceive the necessity of capital for carrying 
on great works; In* would bet.ter learn to re- 
spect the larger jiortioris of it in the hands of 
others; he Avould be h"ss tempted to join in 
unjust combinations ; and, for the sake of his 
own lu'operty, if not for higher reasons, he 
Avoiild he slow to promote local iH.sturbance or 
endanger public tranquillity; he would, at least, 
he loth to net in that w^ay knowingly : for it is 
not to be deni(‘(l that such societies might be 
nurseries of o]»inions unfavourable to a mixed 
constitution of government, like that of Great 
Britain. Tho democralio and republican spirit 
which they might be apt to foster would not, 
lioweAmr, be dangerous in itsidf, but only as it 
might act without being sufficiently couuterbal- 
auc'cd, either by landed proprietorship, or by a 
(’hurcb extending itself so as to embrace an ever- 
growing and ever-.shift.ing population of me- 
chanics and artisans. But if the tendencies of 
such societies would be to make the men prosper 
who might belong to them, rulers and legisla- 
tors should rejoice in the result, and do their 
duty to the state by upholding and extending 
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the influence of that Church to which it owes, 
in so gi*eat a measure, its safety, its prosperity, 
and its ^lory. 

This, in the temper of the present times, way 
be difficult, but it is becoiiio indispensable, 
since largfe towns in g^reat numbers havespnmgr 
up, and otliers have incroiised tenfold, with 
little or no dependence} upon the {gentry and the 
landed proprietors ; and apart from those initi- 
ated feudal institutions, which, till of late, 

ave acted so powerfully upon tlui composition 

►f the House of Commons. Mow it may be 
aflirmed that, in quarters where there is not an 
attachnieut to the (!5hurch, or the landed aris- 
tocracy, and a pride in supporting: them, th(re i 
the peo]de will dislike both, and be ready, ujkiii j 
sueh incitements as are perixq.iuilly recurrmt^, 1 
to join in attempts to tiverthrow them. There 
is no neutral {ground here : from want of due 
attention to the state of society in large towns 
and mamifaeinring: distriijts, and ig:norance or 
disregard of thcsi‘ obvious truths, inniinieiahle 
w'ell-moaning persons heeame zealous support- 
ers of a Heforin Bill, the (lualitiis and poweis 
of wliich, whether destructive or eonstriietn e, 
they would otherwise have Vieiui afraid ot ; ami 
€V(sn the framers of that hill, swayed as they 
might ho by party resentments and personal 
ainliirion, could not havi* gone so far, had not 
they too been lannuitahly ignorant ornegleetful 
of the same truths both of laetand i>hiloso])hy. 

But let. that pass; and let no opponent of 
the bill be teinjited to com])linient his own 
foresight., by exaggerating the mischiefs and 
dangers that, have sprung from it : let not lime 
he wasted in profitless ri'grets ; and let tliose 
party distinctions vanish to their \ery names 
that have separated men a\1io, whatever eourse 
they may have juirsued, hav(‘ ever had a bond 
of union in the wish to save the limited mon- 
archy and those other institutions that have, 
under Providence, rendered for so long a period 
of time tliis country the happiest and worthiest 
of which there is any record since the founda- 
tion of civil society, 

TIT, A philosopliic mind is best, jileased wdien 
looking at religion in its spiritual bearing ; as a 
guide of conduct, a solace under atlliction, and 
a support amid the instabilities of mortal life : 
but the Church having been forcibly brought 
by political considerations to my notice, wdiile 
treating of the labouring classes, I cannot for- 
bear saying a few words upon that inomcntous 
topic. 

'^Pher(» is a loud clamont for extensive change 
in that dt‘partinent. The elanionr would he en- 
titled to more respect if they who are the most 
eager to swell it with their voices were not gen- 
erally the most ignorant of the real state of the 
Church and the service it renders to the com- 
munity. lief arm is the word employed. Let 
ns pause and consider what sense it is apt to 
carry, and how things are confounded by a lax 
use of it. The great religious Reformation, in 
the sixteenth century, did not profess to be a 
new construction, but a restoration of some- 


thing fallen into decay, or put out of sight. 
That familiar and justifiable use of the word 
seems to have paved the way for fallacies with 
respect to the term reform, wliich it is diflicult 
to esc.ape from. Were we to speak of improve- 
ment and the correction of abuses, we should 
run less risk of being deceived ourselves or of 
niisleading others. We .should be less likely 
to fall blindly inio tlie belief that the change 
demanded is a rcuiew al of something that has 
existt‘d before, and that, therefore, we have ex- 
perience on our side ; nor should we be equally 
tempted to beg the question that the change 
lor which wo are eager must be advantageous. 
Proru generation to generation, men are the 
<liip<!S of words ; and it is painful to observe 
tli.at so many of out species are most tenacious 
of those opinions wliieli the^ have formed with 
the least consideration. They who are the 
readiest to meddle w ith public affairs, whether 
in elinreh or stale, fly to generalities, that they 
may be eased fioni the trouble of thinking 
about ]>arl icnlars ; and thus is deputed to me- 
chanical instuimentality ihe work which vital 
knowledg<‘ only can do well. 

“Abolish pluralitio.s. have a resident incum- 
bent in every parish,” is a favourite cry ; but, 
without adv<'rting to other obstacles in the w^ay 
of this sjH cions scheme, it may be asked what 
Iw'iiefit would accrue from its indiscrimittate 
adoption to count ei balance the harm it would 
introduce, by nearly extinguishing the order 
of curates, unless the revenues of the cliurch 
should grow' with the ])opnlatioii, and be greatly 
iiicrea.scd in many thinly-poo])led districts, espe- 
cially among tlu> parishes of the North. 

The order of curates is so beneficial, that 
some part.icnl.'ir not.ice of it seems to be re- 
qniri'd in this place. b\)r a church poor as, 
relatiM'ly to ihe numbers of people, that of 
Kiigland is. and ^irohahly will continue to he, it 
is no small advantage to have youthful ser- 
vants, who will work upon the w'ages of hope 
and expi'ctation. ^till more advantageous is it 
to have, by means of this order, young men 
scattered o\er tlu‘ eonntr}’’, who being more 
detached from the temporal concerns of the 
hem fiee, have more leisure for improvement 
and study, and are less subject to be brought 
into siHuilar collision wdth those who are under 
their .spiritual guardianship. ^ The curate, if he 
reside at a distance from the incumbent, under- 
takes 1 li(‘ requisite r(‘S])onsibilities of a temporal 
kind, in that modified way wdiich prevents him, 
as a now -comer, from being charged with self- 
ishness; while it pn'pares him for entering upon 
a benefice of his own with soinefhiiig of a suit- 
able experieiico. Tf he should act under and 
ill co-opei*lation with a re.sident incumbent, the 
gain is mutual. His studies wdll probably be 
assisteil ; ami his traiiiiiig, managed by a supe- 
rior, w ill not he liable to relapse in matters of 
pmdenco, seeinliness, or in any of the highest 
cares of his fimetions ; and by way of return for 
these benefits to the pupil, it will often happen 
that the zeal of a middle-aged or declining in- 
cumbent will be revived, by being in near com- 
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muiiioti with the ardour of youth, when his own 
efforts may have lan^iished throuj^h a melan- 
choly ctmsciousness that they have not produced 
as much jfoud amoiiff his liock as, when he first 
entered upon the charge, he fondly hoi)ed. 

Let one remark, and that not the lesist im- 
portant, be added. A curate, entering for the 
first time upon his office, comes from college 
aftvr a coin's© of expense, and with such inex- 
perience in the use of money that in his new 
situation he is apt to fall unawares into pecu- 
niary <lifficultiea. If this happens to him, much 
more likely is it to hapjieii to the youthful in- 
cumbent, whose relations, to liis pari.shionoi's 
and to society, are more complicated ; and, his 
income being larger and independent of amither, 
a costlier style of living is roipiired of him by 
public opinion. If eniharrassnieiit should ensue, 
and with that unavoidably some loss of respec- 
tability, his future usefuln<*ss will he propor- 
tionably impaired : not so with tlm curate, for he 
can easily remove and start afresh with a stock 
of exi>erience and an unblemished reputation ; 
whereas the early indiscretions ol‘ an incumbent 
being rarely forgotten, m.iy he impediments 
to the efficacy of his ministry for the remain- 
der of his life. The same observations would 
apply with equal force to doctrine. A young 
minister is liable to errors, from his notions 
being either too l.ax or overstrained. In Inith 
cases it would prove injurious that, the error 
should be remembere<l, after siu<ly and refl(*(j- 
tion, with advancing years, shall have brought 
him to a clearer discernment of the truth, and 
bettor judgment in tin; appliijat ioii of it. 

It must be acknowledged that, among the 
regulations of ecclasiastical polity, none at first 
view are moro attractive than that which ])re- 
scribes for every parish a riisident incumbent. 
How agreeable to picture to one's self, as h.as 
been done by poets and romance- writci's, from 
Chaucer down to Goldsmith, ji man devoted to 
bis ministerial office, with ni)t a wish or a 
thought ranging heyoinl the circuit, of its cares! 
Nor is it in yioetry and fi(;tion only that such 
characters are found ; they .arc scattered, it is 
bojKjd not sparingly, over real life, especially 
in sequestered and rural districts, where there 
is but .small influx of new iiihu-hitants, and little 
change of occupation. The spirit of the Gospel, 
unaided by acquisitions of prof.ane learning .and 
experience in the world, — that s])irit and the 
obligations of the sacred oflice may, in such 
situations, suffice to effect most of what is 
needful. But for the complex state of .society 
that prevails in England much more is re- 
quired, both in large towns and in many exten- 
sive districts of the country. A mini.ster there 
should not only be irreproachable iif manners 
and morals, but accomplished in learning, as 
far ^ is possible without .sacrifice of the least 
of his pastoral duties. As necessary, perhajis 
more so, is it that he should be a citizen as well 
as a scholar ; thoroughly acquainted with the 
structure of society and the constitution of civil 
government, and able to reason upon both with 
the most expert ; all ultimately in order to suj)- 


port the truths of Christianity aud to diffuse 
its bles.sings. 

A young man coming fre.sh from the place of 
liis education cannot have brought with him 
these accomplishments; and if the scheme of 
equalising church incomes, which many ad- 
visera are much bent upon, be realised, so that 
there should be little or no secular iudueement 
for a clergyman to desire a removal from tlie 
spot where he may chance to have been first 
set down ; surely not only opportimities for 
obtaining the requisite qualifications woidd he 
diminished, but the motives for desiring to ob- 
tain ihom wmild be proporiionably weakened. 
And yet these (j[iialincatioiis are indispensable 
for the (lilfiision of that knowledge by which 
alone tlic political philosophy of the New Testa- 
ment can be riglitly expounded, and its precepts 
adeqn.itely enforced. In these times, when the 
prt'ss IS daily evercising so great a power over 
the liiiiuh of the i)ej>ple, for wrong or for right 
as may haj>pen, f/mt preacher ranks among the 
first of henefactoi‘.s who, without stooping In 
the direct tri'atment of current politics and 
passing ♦‘vouts, can tuiuish infallible guidance 
through tlu‘ delusions that surround them ; and 
who, ai>pualiiig to tin* sanctions of Scrijdure, 
may plae.e the grounds of its injunctions in so 
clear a light that disaffection shall cease to be 
cultivated .*is a huulahle propensity, and loyalty 
cle.msed from the dishonour of a blind and 
prostrate obedience. 

It is not, however, in regard to civic duties 
alone, that tliis kiiowledgi' in a minister of the 
Gospel is imijortaut ; it is st ill more so for soft- 
ening «ind subduing piivate and personal dis- 
conti'iits. Ill all places, and at all times, men 
have gratuitonslv iroubled themselves, because 
their survi'y of tlui dispensations of Providence 
lias been partial and narrow ; but now tliat 
readers ;irc so gre.ifly multiplied, men judge as 
they are taughi, and repinings are engendered 
every wliere, by imput.ations being cast upon the 
government , and are ]>rolonged or aggravated 
by being .aseribed to misconduct, or injustice in 
rulers, when the individual liiniself only is in 
fault. Tf a Christian pa.stor he competent to 
deal w'ith these humours, as they may be dealt 
with, and bv no nu'Ttibers of society .so siic- 
cftssfidlv, both from more frequent and more 
favonruhlc opportunities of intercourse, .and by 
aid of the aut.borily witli which he spe.aks ; he 
will be a teacher of moderation, a dispenser 
of tlie wisdom tliat blunts .‘ipproaching distress 
by submission to God’.s will, and lightens, by 
patience, grievances which cannot be removed. 

We live ill times when nothing, of public 
good .at least, is generally acceptable, but what 
we believe can be traced to preconceived inten- 
tion and spf'cific acts and formal contrivances 
of human understanding. A Cliristian instruc- 
tor tliorougbly accomplished would bo a stand- 
ing restraint upon such presuniptuousness of 
judgment, by impressing the truth that 

“ In tlie unreafloniug progress of the world 
A wiser spirit is at work for us, 

A better eye than ours.’ ^ MS. 
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Revelation points to the purity and peace of a 
future world ; hut our sphere of duty is upon 
earth ; and the relations of impure and eoiillict- 
iiifythintjs to each other must be underatood, or 
we shall be perpetually soiii}? wroiiij , in all but 
{foodiiess of intention; and goodness of inten- 
tion will itself relax through fretpient disap- 
pointment. How desirable, then, is it, that a 
minister of the Gospel should be versed in the 
knowledge of existing facts, and be accustomed 
to a wide range (d* social experienci‘ ! Nor is it 
less desirable for the })uri)ose of counterbalanc- 
ing and tempering in his own mind that ambi- 
tion with which spiritual power is as apt to be 
tainted as any t)lhor sjiecies of iiower which 
men covet or possess. 

It must bo obvious that the scope ot the argu- 
ment is to discourage an attempt which would 
int roduce into tin' Church of England an equal- 
ity of iiieoino and station, upon the model of 
that of Scotland. The sounder i)art of the 
Scoiiisli nation know what good tlieii- aiiccslois 
derived from their churcli, and feel how detqdy 
the living gmieration is indebted to it. 'J'be}’ r<‘- 
Hpe<‘t and love it, as accoinniodated in so great 
a measure to a <M)mi)aratively j>oor eountry, 
through the far greater porlitm of whieh i)re- 
vails a iiuiforinity of employment ; but the ac- 
knowledged deficiency of theological learning 
among tlie clergy (»f that chnvcl> is easily ac- 
counted for by this very equality. What else 
may be wanting there it wcuild be unpleasant 
to inquin;, and might prove invidious to deter- 
mine : oin* thing, however, is clear ; that in all 
countries the leinporalities of the (^hureh Kstab- 
lislmieiit should bear an analogy to the state of 
society, otherwise it cannot diffuse i(s influeiiee 
through the whole cominnnitv. In a conntiy so 
rich .and luxurious as England, the character of 
its clercjy must unavoidably sink, and their in- 
fluence be everywhere impaired, it individuals 
from the upper ranks, and men of leading tal- 
ents, .are to have no iiulucMMiituits to enter into 
th.at body hut such as are purely s]uriiual. And 
this “tinge of secnlarity ” is no reproach to the 
clergy, nor does it imply a deficiency of s])irit.nal 
endowanents. Parents and guardians, looking 
forward to sources of honourable mainttaiance 
for their <'liildren and wards, often direct t.lndr 
thoughts early towards the church, being deter- 
mined partly by outw'ard cireumstanees, and 
partly bv indications of seriousness or intel- 

ctual fitness. It is natural that a boy or 
youth, with stjch .a ]>rospeet before him, should 
turn his attention to those stnditss. jiiul he lod 
into those habits of reflection, which will in 
some degree t,end to preqiare him for the duties 
lie is lu'reafter to undertake. As he draws 
nearer to the time wdien he will he called to 
these duties, he is both h‘d and eoinpelled to 
examine the Scriptures. He becomes more and 
more sensible of their truth. Devotion grows 
in him ; and what might begin in temporal 
considerations, will end (as in a niajority of in- 
stances we trust it does) in a spiritual-rainded- 
ness not unworthy of that Gospel, the lessons of 
which he is to teach, and the faith of which he 


is to inculcate. Not inappositely may be hero re- 
jieated an observation which, from its obvious- 
ness and importance, must have been frequently 
made, viz. that the impoverishing of the clergy, 
and bringing their incomes much neai-er to a 
level, would not cause them to become less 
worldly-minded: the emoluments, howsoever 
reduced, would be as eagerly sought for, but 
by men ! rum lower classes in society ; men who, 
by Ifieir maimers, habits, abilities, and the 
scanty measure of their attainments, would un- 
avoidably be less fitted for their station, and 
less competent to discharge its duties. 

V^isionary not ions have in all ages been afloat 
upon tile subject of best providing for the 
clergy; notions wliieh have heim sincerely en- 
tertained hy good Hum, with a view to tlie im- 
ju'ovemeiit of ih.at order, and eagerly caught at 
and dw^eli upon by the designing, for its dogra- 
ilation .and disjiaragemeiit. Some are beguiled 
by A\liat they eall the voluntary systnUy not see- 
ing (what stares one in the face at the very 
threshold) that they who stand in most need of 
religious instruction are unconscious of the 
want, and ilu K fore cannot reasonably be ex- 
]>ected to make any sacrifices in order to supply 
it. Will the lieentions, the sensual, and the de- 
pivued, take from tlu' im'uns of their gratifica- 
tions and pursuits, to siqq^ort a discipline that 
cannot fuKanee without niirooting the trees 
that bear the fruit which they devour so greed* 
ih Will tfuy )jay the price of that seed whose 
harvest is to be reaiied in an invisible wairld ? 
A voluntary system for tlie religious exigencies 
of a jieople nunicrons and circiiinstaiiced as we 
are ! Not more absnial woidd it be to expect 
tli.at a knot of boys should draw upon the pit- 
tance of their pocket-money to build schools, or 
out of the jibundama* of their discretion be able 
to select fit masters to teach and keep them in 
order ! Some, w ho clearly perceive the incom- 
petence and folly of sueli asclieine for the agri- 
cnltnvjil pait of the jieople, nevertheless think 
it feuMblc in larg(‘ towns, where the licli might 
subscribe for the religious instruction of the 
poor. Ala.s ! they know^ little of the thick dark- 
iie.ss that spreads over the streets and alleys of 
our largo towns. The iiarish of L.anihetli, a 
f<‘W' yeai-s since, contained not. more than one 
church and three or four small yiroprietary 
eh.apels. while dissenting chapels of every de- 
noiuination w’(*re still more scantily found there : 
yet the inhabitants of the parish amounted 
at that time to npw'ards of .^)(),()()(). Were the 
parish church and the (‘ha])els of the Estab- 
lislmienT existing there an impedimeiit to the 
spread of the Gospel among that mass of peo- 
ple ? Who .sh.'dl dare to say so ? But if any 
one, in th» f.ace of the fact wdiicli has ju.st been 
stated, and in opposition t.o authentic reports to 
the sanu; efl'ect trom various other quarters, 
slundd still contend th.at a voluntary system is 
suflicieiit for the spread .and maintenance of 
religion, we would .ask, what kind of religion? 
wherein wamld it differ, among the many, from 
deplor.alile fanaticism ? 

For the preservation of the Church Establish- 
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mentf all men, whether they belong to it or not, 
could they perceive their true interest, would 
be strenuous ; but how inadequate are ite pro- 
yisions for the needs of the country I and how 
much is it to be regi^etted that, while its zealous 
friends yield to alarms on account of the hos- 
tility of dissent, they should so much overrate 
the danger to he apprehended that quarter, 
and almost overlof)k the fact that hundreds of 
thousands of our fellow-countrymen, though 
formally and noTiiinally of the Church of Eng- 
land, never enter her places of worship, neither 
have they cotiimunication with her ministers ! 
This deplorable state of things was partly pro- 
duced by a decay of zeal among the ricli and in- 
fluential, and partly by a want of duo expansive 
power ill the constitution of the Establishment 
as regulated by law. Private beiud'actors, in 
their efforts to build and endow churches, have 
been frustrated or too mu<3]i impeded by legal 
obstacles ; these, where they are iinreasoiiahle 
or unfitted for the times, ought to be removed ; 
and, keeping clear of intolerance and injustice, 
means should bo used to render the presence 
and powers of the church coiuinensurate with 
the wants of a shifting and still-increasing pop- 
ulation. 

This cannot be effected, unless the English 
Government vindicate the truth that, as her 
church exists for the benefit of all (tliough not 
in equal degree), whether of her connTHiiii(»uor 
not, all should be made to cmitribiite to its 
support. If this ground be abandoned, cause 
will be given to fear that a moral wound may 
he inflicted upon the heart of the English people, 
for which a remedy cannot be speedily provi<led 
by the utmost efforts which the nieiiibers of the 
Church will themselves be abh> to make. 

But let the friends of the <diur(di be of good 
courage. Powers are at work, by which, under 
Divine Providence, slie may be strengthened 
and the sphere of her usefulness extended ; not 
by alterations in her Jntiirgy. accommodated to 
this or that demand of finical taste, nor by cut- 
ting off this or that from her articles or C.anoiis, 
to which the scrupulous or the overweening may 
cfhject. Covert schi.sm, and open noncoiif(»rm- 
ity, would survive after alterations, however 
romising in the eyes of those whose subtilty 
ad been exercised in making tliera. Latitu- 
dinarianism is the parhelion of liberty of con- 
science, and will ever successfullv lay claim to 
a divided worsliip. Among Presbyterians, So- 
cinians, Baptists, and Jndey)eiideiits, there wdll 
always bo found numbers who will tire of their 
several creeds, and some will come over to the 
Chnrcdi. Conventicles may disapp<mr, congre- 
gations in each denomination may fall into 
decay or be broken up, but the conqut sts which 
the National Churcli ought chiefly to aim at, 
lie among the thousands and tens of thousands 
of the unhappy outcasts who grow up with 110 re- 
ligion at all. The wants of these cannot but be 
feelingly remembered. Whatever may ho the 
disposition of the new constituencies under the 
reformed parliament, and the course which 
the men of their choice may be inclined or com- 


pelled to follow, it may he confidently hoped 
that individuals, acting in their private capaci- 
ties, will endeavour to make up for the deficien- 
cies of the legislature. Is it too much to expect 
that proprietors of large estates, where the 
inhabitants are without religious iii.struction, or 
where it is sparingly supplied, will deem it tlieir 
duty to take part in this good work ; and that 
thriving manufacturers and merchants will, in 
their several iieighboiirlioods, be sensible of the 
like obligation, and act upon it with generous 
rivalry ? 

Moreover, the force of public opinion is rap- 
idly increasing, and some may bend to it, who 
are not so liappy as to be swayed by a higher 
motive; espcicially they who derive large in- 
comes from la.v-imi>ropriations in tracts of coun- 
try where ministers are few and meagrely 
provided for. A claim still stronger may bo 
.acknowledged bv those who, round their superb 
hahil.alions, or elsew'here, walk over vast estates 
\vlii(5h were lavished upon their ancestors by 
royal favtunitism or imrchased at insignificant 
prices after elmrcli-spoliation ; siiC'h proprietors, 

[ though not conscieiice-siriciven (there is no call 
f<u* ill at), may be prompted to make a return 
for which their teii.antry and dependents w’ill 
learn to bless their names. An impulse has 
been given ; an accession of means from these 
several source's, co-operating with a tcc/Z-consid- 
ered change in the distribution of some parts 
of th<^ [U’opci'ty at present possessed by the 
church, a cliaiigt* scrupulously founded upon 
due res])eci to law^ and justice, will, we trust, 
bring about so much of what lu‘r friend.s desire, 
that th<‘ rest may be calmly waited for, with 
tl»aiikfiilin*ss for what shall have been obtained. 

Let it not. bo thought unbecoming in a hay- 
man to have treated at length a subject with 
which the cl(*rgy are more intimately conver- 
sant. All may, without impropriety, speak of 
what deeply concerns all ; nor need an apology 
be offered for going over ground which has been 
trod bcfoia* so ably and so often : without pre- 
tending, however, to anything of novelty, either 
in matter or manner, something may have been 
offered to view wliieJi will .save the writer from 
the imputation of having little to recommend 
his labour but goodness of intention. 

It was wo til reference to thoughts and feelings 
expressed in verse, that 1 entered upon the 
above notices, and with verse 1 will conclude. 
The passage is extracted from my MfSS. written 
above thirty years ago : it turns upon the indi- 
vidual dignity which humbleness of social condi- 
lioii does not preclude, hut frequently promotes. 
It has no dlr(‘ct bearing upon clubs for the dis- 
cussion of fiublic affairs, nor upon political or 
trade-unions; but if a single workman — who, 
being a niernbor of one of those clubs, runs the 
risk of becoming an agitator, or who, being en- 
rolled in a union, must be left without a will of 
liis own, and therefore a slave— should road 
these lines, and he touched by them, I should 
indeed rejoice, and little would I care for losing 
credit .as a poet with intemperate critics, who 
think differently from me upon political philo* 
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Sophy or public measures, if the sober-minded j 
admit that, in j^eneral views, my affections have { 
been moved, and my imagination esLoreised, un- 
der and/or the guidance of reason. 

“ Here might I pause, and bend in revornnce 
To Nature, and tlie power of luiinan niirids ; 

To men as tliey are men within tlieinselveB. 

How oft lugh service is performed within. 

When all the external man ia rude in show ; 

Not like a temple rieh with pomp and gold, 

But a mere nionntAin chapel that protects 
Its Miraple worshippers from sun and shower f 
Of these, said I, shall be my song , of tliese, 

If future years mature me ior tlie task, 

Will I record tlie praises, making verse 
Deal boldly with substantial things - 111 truth 
And sanctity of passion, speak ot these. 

That justice may bo done, obeisance paid 
Where it is due. Thus haply shall I teach. 

Inspire, throne h unadulterated eais 
Pour r.ipturo, toiKlerneas, and hope ; iny theme 
No other than the very heart of man. 

As found among the best of those who live, 

Not uuexalted by religious faith, 

Nor uninlnrined by books, good books, though few, 

In Nature’s presence : thence may I select 
Sorrow tliat is not sorrow, but delight. 

And miserable love t hat is not pain 
To Jiear of, for the glory that redounds 


Therefrom to human kind, and what we are. 

Be mine to follow with no timid step 
Where knowledge loads me ; it shall be my pride 
That 1 have dared to tread this holy ground, 
Speaking no dream, but things oracular, 

M liter not lightly to be heard by those 
Who to the letter of the outward promise 
Do read the invisible soul ; by men adroit 
In ‘>peeeh, and for communion with the world 
Arcoinplished, minds whose faculties are then 
Most active* when they are most eloquent, 

And elevated most when most admired. 

Men may Im? ioiiud of other mould than these ; 

Who aie then own upholders, to themselves 
Eiieouragemeni an<l energy, and will ; 

Kxi»rrsBiiJg liveliest thouglits in lively words 
As native passion dictates. Otiiers, too, 

. Tlicre ate, among the walks of homely life, 

1 Still higher, men for contemjilation framed; 
j Shy, anil unpractised in the strife of phrase; 
j Mt‘ok men, whose ven souls perhaps would sink 
TkMie>ath them, Hitmmoiicd to such intercourse. 

' Then a i.s the language ot the licavens, the power, 
i The thought, the image, and the silent joy : 

I Words are hut unilcr-agenta 111 their souls ; 

W'heii tliey are grasping with their greatest streugtb 
They do not brcAlhe among them ; this 1 speak 
In gnititnde to (iod, who feeds our hearts 
For hia own sei vice, knoweth, loveth us, 

W’hen we are unregarded by the world.'’ 
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Page 1. Lines Written as a School Ex- 
ercise AT Haw K sue AD. 

The great teachers of our time insist that the 
first movements in the evolutiomiry processes 
must be read in the light of all that follow. So 
it is in the study of tlie works of a great poet ; 
after becoming familiar with all the stages of 
his art we return to the first and elemental 
stage and view it in the light of all that fol- 
lowed. The early poems of VV^ordsw'orih have 
a singular interest when tlins considered, al- 
though in themselves they may be quite insig- 
nificant. We must remember it was at llawks- 
head tliat this shy, awkward (himberland lad 
came under influences which were the most 
vital in forming his ])oetic ideas. In the old 
Edward VI. School, f<mnded by Archbishop 
Sandys of York in ir)S(S, he had revealed to 
him something of the dignity, beauty, and 
catholicity of learning. 'Hie stattite.s provided 
that “there shall be a i)erpetual free school, to 
be called tlie free gr<animar school of Edwyne 
Sandys, for teaching grammar and the princi- 
ples of the Greek tongue, with other sciences 
necessary to he taught in the school, freely, 
without taking any stii>ftnd, wages, or other 
exactions from tlie scholars resorting to the 
said school for learning.” 

While this and the two following Hawks- 
head School poems ai'c billowy in feeling and 
mechanical in form, as are those of (^ideridge 
written at the same time at (dirist's Hospital, 
yet they are full of the spirit which in time 
will create its own purity and strength of lan- 
guage, sanity of thought and feeling. They 
are an expressi(»n of what came to him con- 
sciously in those days, as the early books of 
“ The Prelude” are of wliat came to him uncon- 
sciously. 

1787-9 

Page 3. An Evening Walk. 

This poem was begun in his first college 
vacation, the events of which are reve.aled in 
“The Prelude,” iv. It was continued on the 
second vacation spent with his sister jiiid Mary 
Hutchinson at Penrith, and completed on his 
return to Cambridge. As given to th<‘ press 
ill 1703, it contained many passages' from his 
various poems written at llawkshead. Its 
present form is the work of years between 
17p and 

This was the first poem that AVords worth 
published, and his own note to it reveals why 
it was that he defined xioet-ry, his poetry at 
least, as “ emotion recollected in tranrinillity.” 
He did not give voice to his feelings at the 


time of experiencing them, but treasured them 
for future use. In this way he avoided the 
error of Byron, hut at the same time laid him- 
self open to the charge of lacking passion. 
Here, too, tlie lover of Wordsworth who cares 
to identify i>laees referred to in his works finds 
that he must keep in mind Wordsworth’s criti- 
cism of those jioets wdio go into the presence of 
nature with pencil and note-hook. lie says: 
“ Nature dot‘s not permit an unveiling to be 
m.ade of her charms ! He should have left his 
pencil and note-hook at home ; fixed his eye as 
he walked wiGi a reverent attention on all 
that sniTounded him, and taken all into his 
heart that he could understand and enjoy. 
Afterwards he would have discovered that 
Avhile much of what he had admired was pre- 
served to him, much wjis also most wisely oblit- 
erated. '^riiat which remained, the picture 
surviving in Ins mind, w'oiild have presented 
the ideal and essential touch of the scene, and 
iloiie so in large part by discarding much which, 
though in itsidf striking, was not character- 
istic. In every sceiK*, many of the most 
Imlliaiit dtdails are l>ut accidental.” 

Topogi'aphical notes are necessary in reading 
such a j>oet as Wordsworth, as every hill and 
val(‘, tarn and lake, highroad and bypatli, 
grove or for(‘st in the lake land is imperish- 
ably associated with his work ; but we must 
bring with 11 s an imagination trained by long 
riiading of his poetry in order to localize and 
not inatiu’ializo too sordidly the scenes, for 

“ From worlds not quirltened by the mm, 

A portion of the gift is won. 

An intermingling of Heaven’s pomp is spread 
On ground which British shepherds tread.” 

Although these early poems are full of affec- 
tation in form, a study or them in the localities 
to which they rider Avill reveal what is funda- 
mental in all his works: a fine perception of 
the varying aspects of Nature as revealed to 
the eye ; an exquisitely quick sensitiveness 
to the sounds of Nature in her quiet moods ; 
and a meditative pathos which carried him to 
the heart, of the scene before him. There is 
vigor of feeling in this poem which is of youth, 
and x>oace of feeling which is mature. 

On the iniblication of “An Evening Walk,” 
Dorothy AVordsworth writes to a friend ; “There 
are some glaring faults, but I hope you will dis- 
cover many beauties, which could only have 
been created by the imagination of a poei.” 

Mr. E. Legoiiis thinks that the excess of 
faults wliich appear in these early poems will 
account for tlie excess in the poet’s reforma- 
tion — liis theory and practice. 

Line 9. Winander sleeps. These lines are 
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only ^plicable to the middle part of that lake. cheerful tones, as it was touched by the sun’s 
w, yf. evening or momiiij; rays. W. W. 

Line 20. woodcocks roamed. In the begfin- Line 70, The Cross. Alludini^ to the crosses 

ning- of the winter, these mountains are fre- seen on the tops of the spiry rocks of the Char- 
quented by woodcocks. W. W. tivnse, which have every appearance of being 

Line 4iJ. intake, llie word intake is local, inaccessible. W. W. 
and signiftes a mountain enclosure. W. W. lane 72. streams of Life and Death, Names 

Line r)4. (jhyll. (rhyll is also, t believe, a of rivers at thn Chartreuse. W. W. 
term confined to this country : (jhyll and dingle Line 7.”). V all ombre. Name of one of the 

have the same meaning. W. W . valleys of the Chartreuse. W. W. 

Line 08, secret brid<je. The reader wdio has Jjine 157. hr waters gleam. The river along 
made a tour of this country, will recognize, in whose banks jou descend in crossing the Alps 

this description, the features which characterize by the Simplon Pass. \V. W. 

the lower waterfall in the grounds of Kydal. Line 2(M>. cells. The (Catholic religion pre- 
W.W, . vails here: the.se cells are, as is well known, 

Lino 183. '‘green rings.' “Vivid rings <>£ very common in the (Catholic countries, planted, 

green.” — Greenwood’s Poems on Shooting. like the Jloman tombs, along the roadside. 

W.\\^ W.W. 

lane 140. Sweetly ferocious. “ Dolcemente Line 202, death-cross. Crosses, comraemora- 
feroce.” -"-Tasso. tive of the deaths of travellers by the fall of 

In this description of the cock, I remembered snow', and other accidents, are very common 

a spirited one ot the .same animal in L' A grind- along this dreadful road. W. W. 
ture, ou Les Ceortfigues Pran<j)ts., oi M. Bossuet. Line 214. wood-cottages. I'he houses in the 
W. W. I moie retired Swiss valleys are all built of wood. 

Idim 191. Gives one bright glance, etc. From W. W. 

Thomson. W. W. Line 8»07. Through vacant worlds, etc. For 

Jjine 207. Winding in ordered pomp. See a most of the image's in the next .sixteen verses, I 

description of an anpearance of this kind in am indebted to Raymond’s interesting obser- 

C’lark’s Survey of the Lakes, accompanied by rations annexed to his translation of Coxe’s 

voueliers of its veracity, that may amuse the Tinir in Switzerland. W. W. 

reader. W. W. Line 889. jwnsive Under maiden's pastoral 

1789 Ju'ighfs. The people of this Canton are supposed 

to be of a more melancholy disposition than the 
Page 9. Remkmhrance of Oolltns. other inhabitants of the Alps; this, if true. 

Line 14. Who murmurimj here a later ditty. may proceed from their being more secluded. 

Collins’s “Ode on the Death of 8'homson,” W. VV. 

the la.st written, 1 believe, of the poems which Line 848. chalets, etc. This picture is from 
were puhlisht d during his lifetime. This Ode the middle region of the Alps. Chalets are 

is also alluded to in the next JStaiiza. W. W. summer huts for the Swiss herdsmen. W. W. 

I..ine 8)59. sugh. Sugh, a Scotch W'ord ex- 
I7QI-2 pressive of the sound of the wind through the 

trees. W. W. 

Page 10. Descriptive Sketches. Line 452. few in arms, etc. Alluding to 

Wordsworth’s third college sumiiujr holidays, several battles which the Swiss in very small 

1790, were spent with a fellow-student, Robert numbers have gained over their oppressors, 

Jones, ill traveling on foot through France and the house of Austria ; and in i>artienlar to one 

Switzerland. The mighty impulse of the French fought at Naeffels, near Glams, where three 

Revolution and the glories of Alpine scenery hundred and fifty men are said to have defeated 

together roused the poet in his nature. Re- an army of be tw'een fifteen and twenty thousand 

turning to Cambridge, he took his degree in Austrians. Scattered over the valley are to be 

January, 1791, after which he spent some time found eleven stones, with this inscription, 1388, 

with his sister at Forncett Rectory, then went the year t he battle was fought, marking out, as 

to London, and early in 1791 be again visited T was told upon the spot, the several places 

France, lie was at work now upon “Sketches'’ where the Au.stnans, attorn^, iiig to make a 

of his Swiss travels with Joim*s, and in 1798, when stand, Avere repulsed anew. W. W. 

with his sister at Forncett, he iiuhlished them. Line 472. Pikes, of darkness. As Schreck- 

togeiher with “ All Evening Walk.” The de- TT<»rn, the pike of terror: Wetter-Horn, the 

tailed history of these years is given in “Tlie pike of storms, etc., etc. W. W. 

Prelude,” vi." X. Coleridge, during his last year Line .5*7. J^ows his young head, etc. The 
in college, before be met Wordsworth, chanced well-known effect of the famous air called in 
upon these “ Sketches ” and at once pronounced France “Ran/ des Vaches,” upon the Swiss 
this remarkable critical judgment, “ Seldom, if troops. W.W. 

ever, was the emergence of a great and original T.ine .54(i. Kinsied ten's wretched fane. This 

poetic genius above the literary horizon more shrine is resorted to, from a hope of relief, by 

evidently announced.” multitudes from evc*ry corner of the Catholic 

Line 82. Memnon^'s lyre. The lyre of Mem- world, labouring under mental or bodily afflic- 
non is reported to have emitted melancholy or tions. W. W. 
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Line 560. ITie fountains. Kude fountains 
built and covered with sheds for the accommo- 
dation of the Pilffi'iiiis, in their ascent of the 
mountain. W. W. 

Line 610. Sourd. An insect so called, which 
emits a short, melancholy cry, heard at the 
close of the summer evenings, on the banks of 
the Loire. W. W. 

Line 6;16. majestic course^ etc. The duties 
upon many parts of the F rench rivers wore so 
exorbitant that the poorer pooi)lo, deprived of 
the benefit of water carriage, were obliged to 
transport their goods by land, W. W. 

1791-4 

Page 10. Guilt and Sokuow. 

After the publication of tlje two little quartos, 
“All Evening Walk ” and “ Descriptive 
Sketches,” 1703, Wordsworth went t()th(J Isle of 
Wight with his friend, William Calvert of Win- 
^brow, Keswick. Tlniy drove thiqngli the New 
Forest to Salisbury, but their (iarriage breaking 
down, Calvert went north on horseback, whil(‘ 
Wordsworth walked through South Wales via 
Bristol, and visited liis frieiul Jones. lie spent 
several days wandering on .Salisbury Plain, visit- 
ing the valley of the Wye and Goodrich Castle, 
which gave him material for two other poems; 
“We are Seven” and “'rint.eru Abbc}'.” 

‘Stanzas xxii.-xxiv. and xxxviii.-xl. were 
published in 1708 nnd<‘r title of ‘ Female Va- 
grant.’ ” — E. Dowdkn. 

Line 81. And^ hovering round it often did a 
raven fly. From a sliort MS. poem isjad to 
me when an undergraduate, by my schoolfellow 
and friend, Charles Farish, long since deceased. 
The versos were by a brother of his, a man of 
promising genius, who died young, W. W. 

1795 

Page 31. Lines Left upon a Seat in v 
Yew-Tree. 

After the experiences sketched in the pre- 
vious poem, Wordsworth reiuiaied to Keswick 
and lived with the Speddings for a time, then 
joined Dorothy at Mill House, Halifax. H<* 
was in suspense as to what his future wouhl 
be. His relatives were getting anxious for him 
to do some definite work. Dorothy and he, in 
1794, traveled from Halifax to Keswick, Cuck- 
ermouth, and Whiteliaven, returning to the 
farm at Windyhrow, loaned him by William 
Calvert. Dorothy writes of these days at the 
“farm:” “Our breakfast and our supper are 
of milk and potatoes, and we drink no tea.” 
Here he writes of the recejition of his first 
poems, “ An Evening Walk ” and “ Descriptive 
Sketches:”^ “As 1 had done nothing by which 
to distinguish raysedf at the University, I 
thought these little things might, show that I 
could do something. They have been treated 
with unmerited contempt by some of the peri- 
odicals, and others have spoken in higher 
terns of them than they deserve.” During 
this year he changed his ideas in regard to the 


French Kevolution, as may be seen in “The 
Prelude,” xi. He projected a monthly magar 
ziue, but no publisher could be found. In the 
mean time Calvert’s brother, Raisley, became 
ill and Wordsworth attended him until his 
death, when it was found that in his will he 
had left Wordswoi*th £900. This was suffi- 
cient tt» provide the shade in which he might 
grow ripe, and the leisure in wJiich to grow 
wise. The sonnet to tlie memory of Raisley 
Calvert, together with the allusitui to him in 
“ The Prelude,” xiv., reveal the significance of 
this noble act. It wJis now po.ssible for Words- 
worth to live with his sister, whose nnselfish 
devotion and marvelous insight, born of love, 
became such a force in his life. They settled at 
Racedowii in Dorsetshire. 

The old farmlumse on the slope of Ifiackdown, 
beautiful for i)rospect of hill, forest, sun aii(l 
sky, remains t*ssentially as in Woi’ds worth’s 
day, and well repays one for a few days’ wan- 
dering. Dorothy often spoke of it later in life 
as “ the place d(*arest to my recollections upon 
the wlu)b' surface of the island ; it was the 
! first home 1 had.” It is not surprising, there- 
j fore, that the lirst poem written here, through 
emotion rt*c*ol)ected in solitude, should reveal the 
elements of the genius and passion, as well as 
the wisdom and truth which were to constitute 
Wordsworth’s essential gift to English poetry. 
J’his poem connects the new act in his life with 
the earlier happy time at Ilawkshead. 

Line 1. The yew-tree was on the eastern 
side of the lake, about ten minutes’ walk from 
the village. 

Line I'J. The individual spoken of was edn- 
cate<l at the university, and was a man of talent 
and learning. W. W. 

! 1795-6 

Page 3:t. The Borderers. 

The years 1796-7 are eventful in the history 
of English literature. By a remarkable coin- 
cidence, Coleridge, who had but recently mar^ 
ried, was giving to t-lic world a slender volume 
of poems, and was t)rc])aring to settle at Nether 
Stowey. On hearing that the author of “ De- 
scriidivo Sketches ” was not far away, he took 
the fimt opportunity of visiting him. Of this 
visit lh)rot,1iy writes: “The first thing that 
M'as read on that occasion was ‘The liuined 
Cottage’ [now the first book of “The Excur- 
sion”], with which Colcndge was so much de- 
lightod ; and after tea he repea, ted to ns two acts 
and a half of his tragedy ‘ Osorio.’ The next 
morning William read his tragedy ‘ The Bor- 
derers.’ ” 

“ ‘ The Borderera ’ was horn out of the Reign 
of Tprn>r, and Oswald, like the actors in the 
terrible tragedy, kills an innocent man in 
the belief that he is punishing a guilty one.” — 
E. Lkoouis. 

Wordsworth is here revealed in the depths of 
moral despondency, and in “ The Ruined Cot- 
tage ” as restored to health. 

“This Dramatic Piece, as noticed in its 
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title-page, was composed in 1795-1)6. It lay 
nearly from that time till within the last two or 
three mouths unregarded among my papei*s, 
without being mentioned even to my most inti- 
mate friends. Having, however, impressions 
upon my mind which made me unwilling to 
destroy the MS., I determined to undertake 
the responsibility of publishing it during my 
own lile, rather than impose upon my successors 
the task of deciding its fate. Accordingly it 
has been revised witli some care ; but. as it wfus 
at first written, and is now published, wdthont 
any view to its exhibition upon the stage, not 
the slightest alteration has been made in tln» 
conduct ol’ the story, or tin* comiuisition ol* 
the characters; above .all, in respect to the 
two leading Persons of the Drama, 1 felt no 
inducement to make any chang,'. 'Hie study 
of human nature suggests tins fill Iruth ; 
that as in the trials I0 which life subiccts us, 
sin and crime are ajtt to start from their A'ery 
opposite qualities, so are there no limits to the 
hardening of the lieart and the perviusioii of 
the understanding to which they may c.arry 
their slaves. During iny long residence in 
Franca*, while the Ivevolutioii was rapidlv ad“ 
vancing to its extreme of wickedness, 1 had 
frequent opportunities of being an eye-witness 
of this process, and it wJis while th.ai know- 
ledge was fresh upon iny memory that the 
Tragedy of ‘The Borderers’ was composed.'’ 

w. w. 

1797 

Page 70. Thk Rkvekiic op Poor Sitsan, 
In the edition of 1800 the following w.is 
added to the poem : — 

‘ Poor Outcast ! return, to receive thee onco more 
The hoiiHC of thy K.ither wull open its door, 

And tlieii once again, in thy plain russet gown, 

May'st hoar tlie thrush sing tiom a tree of its own.’* 

1798 

Page 71. We are Seven. 

A new era in the history of English litera- 
ture began with tliis first meeting of Word.s- 
worth .and CoJeriilge at Racedown, for then it 
was that the epoch-making volume, the L\/ri- 
cal Ballads, had its origin. William and Dor- 
othy returned this visit soon, and, concluding 
that thirty miles was too f.ar for daily w\alk.s, 
they decided to leave Raeedow'ii and settle 
at Alfoxden. Alfoxden was a large mansion, 
be.autifnily located on a .slope of tlie Qu.antock 
Hills, in sight of Bristol Channel. Woods of 
old oaks and large hollies, with abundant fern 
and foxglove, stretch in every direction, broken 
here find there by pleasant downs and valleys 
through which the brooks run singing to the 
sea. Dorothy wrote : “ The deer dw'cll here, 
and the sheep, so that we have a lively pros- 
pect ; walks extend for miles over the hill- 
tops.” This^ was the poet's spring-time of 
energy and imaginative insight. The visitor 
of to-day will find the country but little changed 
from what it was when she described it. The 


St udent of these poets should not fail to visit the 
Quautocks with their wealth of romantic love- 
liness which called forth such outbursts of 
poetical enthusiasm in that annus mirahilis of 
ihe two poets. 

Al. each of three critical periods in the 
world's liiKtory mankind has learned its wisest 
lessons by gazing into the face of tlie child. 
In the early days of C’hrislianity the spirit by 
which tilt* new revelation was to he grasped 
Avas that of the chilil ; at the breaking up of 
ihe Middle Age.s modern life figain breathed 
its highe.st conceptions of art in tlie per.son of a 
child ; anti in our own day, through the influ- 
ence of this little poem, and others of like 
nature, Wordsvvortli fifished the great truths 
anew and asked “WJiat intimations of life 
eternal are hero ? ” 

Pago 7.h Ankodote for Fathers. 

ISIuch has b«*t‘ii made of Word.sworth’s lim- 
itations. Tlie most devoted Wordsworthians 
admit his Inik ot dramatic power, his weak- 
ness in creation of character, and in evolution 
of narrative, — and that lie lacked humor; 
yet they insist that tliese very limitations must 
be considered in estimating his essential great- 
iie.ss. 

The moral riifiections with which the poem 
coiieludi s are quite unlike the homiletics of 
tin* didactic .school. 

Pag<* 81 . Lines W kitten in Early Spring. 

In tlie unambitious loveliness of this little 
poem and that which follows is revealed that 
conception of Naluri*— tin* most original of 
all those which Wordsworth added to EnglKsh 
Ijootry ~ as having its own peculiar life, an in- 
fiiiito activity of giving and receiving love and 
^oy in itself, bnt also in the association of man. 
This life i.s none other than the 8'pirit of God 
consciously active in all parts, as well as in the 
individual whole vv hit'll wa) call Nature. This 
itie.a reaches siiblinn* heights in all his charac- 
teristic w ork, and bctamics a protest against any 
mcchanic.'il theory of the Universe. 

Janes Ul-L'4. ‘‘This is the only immediate 
complaint breathed by Wordsworth’s poetry, 
and it must be admitted that even here sorrow 
for mankind is outweighed by joy in nature.” — 
E. LKtiouis. 

This dt'll remains essentially as in the poet’s 
time, and will repay a visit. It is now known 
as Wordsw’ort.h’s Glen. 

Page 88. ExrosTi’LATiON and Reply. 

In this and the jiocm which follow s we have 
W%)rdsw c»rth’s jirotest against a mechanical con- 
ception of <*du cation, lie knows that it is only 
ill love and humility, “in a wise passiveuess.,” 
that onr e*ssential selves, “What Is,” meete 
and responds to the essential life in nature and 
art. The eye sees and the car hears the life of 
things, the breath and finer spirit of all know- 
ledge, only when man is potentially soul. When 
the physical and the intellectual are wedded to 
the spiritual in love and holy passion, tke poetic 
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imafrination is oreated — the supreme intellect- 
ual faculty. 

Page 91. Lines Composed a Few Miles 

ABOVE TiNTEKN AbBEY. 

The early months of 1798 were siient in 
arranging for the publication of the Lyrical 
Ballads^ when the lease of Alfoxden expired. 
Wordsworth did not ask for a renewal of the 
lease, as he was ])lanning a visit to Giirniany in 
order to study the language. It is evident from 
(/oleridge’s letters at this time that after the 
advent of the Uevolutionist, Thehvall, some sus- 
picions grew up ill regard to the ehavael.er of 
the three which reflected upon Thomas Pool<*, 
the patron both of Coleridgi* and Wordsworth. 
It is certain that a goverinneiii spy wius sent to 
watch their movements. In June the Words- 
worths left Alfoxden, aiul after spending a week 
with Coleridge, visiting (.Vittle at Bristol to ar- 
range details of bringing out the Lyrical lUd- 
/ar/s, they took the ramble on the Wye out of 
which grew this poem, which more than any yet 
written by him reveals the mastery of all the 
elements that go to make a w()rk of art ; 
thought, feeling, will, are fused by impassioned 
contemplation ; it is the triumph of imagination 
contemplative. In purity and dignity of diction, 
in strength and majc'sty of conception, in rich- 
ness and delicacy of imaginative Insight, it is 
not suriiassed by Shakespeare or Milton ; while 
in its revokatioii of the rcca'sses of man’s being 
it moves in a region quile apart from anything 
yet written in English iiocti y. 

The Ljrrical Ballads were issued anonymously 
in iSeptemher. The volume c<nitaiiiod four 
poems by Coleridge and nineteim by Words- 
worth. The first poem was the “ Ancient Mar- 
iner” and the last “Tintern Abbey.” 

The great truths which tlio poet liere reveals 
through the poetic imagination have at la.st 
been affirmed by modern scienee, aiui the best 
commentary on them is to be found in Joiui 
Fiske’s Through Nature to (iod, w'here the reality 
of the Uuseim Univer.se is so splendidly set forth. 
He says: “We have at length reached a stage 
where it is becoming daily more and more ap- 
parent that with the de(*per study of Nature 
the old strife between faith and knowledge is 
drawing to a close ; and disentangled at last 
from that ancient slough of despond the Human 
Mind will breathe a freer air and enjoy a vastly 
extended hori'/on.” 

Line 4. inland murmur. The river is not 
affected by the tides a few miles above Tin- 
tern. W. W. 

Line 97. Tennyson called this almost the 
grandest line in the English languagcj, giving 
the sense of the abiding in the transi,vnt. 

Page 93. The Old Cumberland Beggar. 

Here, as in “The Excursion,” Wordsworth is 
using material gathered from his Hawksbead 
experiences. 

The “Growth of a Poet’s Mind ” as Words- 
worth has revealed it to ns in “ The Prelude ” 
shows the means which Nature used to educate 


him into the poet of humanity. Humble men 
and women, the village dames, the thrifty 
dalesmen, and the hardy shepherds - 

Of these, said I, sliall be luy song, of these 
Will I record the praises, 

That justice may be done, obeisance paid 
Where it is due.” 

For this work his early associations and the 
inspiration of the great Peasant Poet of Scot- 
land had predisposed him. 

In order to see what a giant stride these 
poems took in advance of the age, we need to 
compare them with the poems which preceded. 
Of man as found in the abodes of wealth and 
refinement, preceding poetry had been mind- 
ful ; and Wordsworth wjis too broad not to re- 
cognize that from hence had proceeded much 
tiuit wiis pure and unworldly, yet ho believed 
that rich veins of poetic feeliijg lay hidden 
in the lives of homely men and wminen. This 
was, as Frederick Uobt‘rtson says, a “high and 
holy work,” and for it both the rich and the 
poor praise him. 

Lines 1 (>9, Plain imagination and severe 
could hardly produce a more distinct picture of 
one who. to the eye of the economist, had out- 
lived all usefulness. 

*’ Wordsworth’s is the poetry of intellect and 
of feeling — of humanity in the .abstracts chiefly ; 
and yet what is more human than ‘ The Old 
Cumberland Beggar?’” — Du. John Brown. 

Junes ()7-S7. See note on “ Lines Left upon 
a Seat in a Yew-Tree.” 

Page 9(>. Animal Tkanouilljtv and I)e- 

(AY. 

“ In tJie edition of 1798 this Poem was called 
‘Old Man travelling; animal tranquillity and 
decay.’ ” — Knjgut. 

Page 9r). Peter Bell. A Tale. 

One of the most interesting studies of this 
poem, so often the subject of critical sarcasm, 
is that of Mr. Walter Kaleigh, in his work 
on W(»rdsw'orth, London, 1903. Mr. Kaleigh 
calls “Peter Boll” Wordsworth’s “Ancient 
Mariner.” 

Part First. Line 11. A Potter. In the 
dialect of the North, a hawker of earthenware 
is thus designated. W. W. 

Those who have passed by “Peter Bell” 
with a contemptuous smile may be surprised at 
the following in Morloy’s Life of Gladstone, vol. 
i. p, 222 : “ To the great veteran poet 01 the 
time Mr. Gladstone’s fidelity was unchanging, 
even down to compositions that the ordinary 
Wordsworthian fdves up: 

“‘Head aloud Wordsworth’s “Cumberland 
Beggar ” and “ Peter Bell.” The former is gen- 
erally acknowledged to he a noble poem, the 
same justice is not done to the latter ; I was more 
than over struck with the vivid power of the 
descriptions, the strong touches of feeling, the 
skill and order with which the plot upon Peter’s 
conscience is arranged, and the depth of inter- 
est which is made to attach to the humblest of 
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quadrupeds. It must have cost great labour, 
and is an extraordinary poem both as a whole 
and in detail.’ ” 

It is interesting to note that the twofold 
aspect of the Quantocks is to be found in the 
poems of Coleridge and Wordsworth. To Cole- 
ridg-e we look for the })oetical presentation of 
tl\e landsca])e of the Quantocks, the loveliness 
of dell and comb, the glorious iirospects of wide- 
spreading woods and the loud sounding sea; 
and to Wordsworth for a corresponding render- 
ing of the life of the inhabitants of the district, 
cottages, toilers in the field and shepherds in 
the hills. 

1799 

Page 101). The Simheon Pass. 

Wordsworth, Dorothy, an{l Coleridge left Eng- 
land on the Ititli of Sej)te»nber, 170S, before the 
critics had time to level their gnus on the frail 
craft of the Lyrical lial/ads. (hi arriving in 
Germany they received this cheerful news from 
Mrs. Coleridge: “ The Ljirical Ballads are not 
liked at all hy any.” (^deridge soon left the 
Wordsworths to study the (Tijnuan language, 
literature, and pliilosophy at, Uat'Aehurg and Got- 
tingen, .and they settled down for the winter in 
the old imperial town of Goslar, at the foot 
of the Hartz: Mountains. Here in the coldest 
winter of the century, -- with little of tluit har- 
inony without which had <’Volved the Lyrical 
Ballads^ — recollections of Huwkshead and 
fcitowev again aroused the harniouv within. 

This poem will be found in the sixth hook of 
“ The Prelude.” It was first published in tlie 
collected edition, 1845. it relei*s to Words- 
worth‘'s first visit to Switzerland in 17*.K). 

Page 110. Influence of Natuhal Ob- 

JEO'J'S. 

This picture of school life at Hawksliead was 
afterwarils incorporated in the first hook of 
“The Prelude.” 

Page 111. There was a Boy. 

First imhlished in the second edition of 
Lyi'ical Balladi^^ 1800. 

This passage is found in the fifth hook of 

‘ The Prelude.” W ordsworth sent t hese lines to 
(^oleridge, who wrote from Batzeburg of them : 
“ That - 

uncertain heaven r«ceive<l 
Into the bosom of the steady lake, 

I should have recognized anywhere ; and liad 
I met these lines running wild in the deserts of 
Arabia, 1 sliould have instantly screamed out, 
* Wordsworth ’ 1 ” 

Page 111. Nutttnc. 

It is not difficult for the visitor at Ilawks- 
head to locate the scene of this holiday sport. 

Page 112. “Strange Fits of Passion Have 
1 Known.” 

It is fortunate for us that Wordsworth was 
not absorbed in German philosophy, else we 
never would have possessed these exquisite 


poems on Lucy, — pearls gathered upon a golden 
thread. Five short poems are all we have of 
her whom we know not, save as she is here en- 
shrined with an “ artlessness which only art can 
know.” 

To analyze such poems as these is almost a 
sin ; as well might one attempt to ascertain by 
the microscope the source of beauty in the 
flower. 

They are genuine love-poems, and yet how 
far removed from tliat species of love-poetry 
which encoimiges vulgar curiosity, or the pa- 
i*ade of the iiimfjst sanctuary of the heart. All 
that is given ns is that Lucy once lived, is now 
no more. Those who are able to comprehend 
the.se poems will he least disposed to discuss 
them. 

Many have wondered why one who could 
write such love-poems as thcsi' wrote so few. 
Aubrey de Vere says : “ This (piestion was once 
put to till' Poet hy myself ; and a part of the 
reply was this, — ‘ ll.'id 1 been a writer of love- 
poetry it would have been natural to me to 
write it with a degree of warmth which could 
hardlv have been npprov(‘d by my principles.’ ” 
In his stanzas “ 'Ihe FocM, and the Caged Turtle 
Dove ” Ave find this additional answer, — 

“ Love, blessed lo>e, is everywhere 
The sriKiT ot my song.” 

It is significan t that these are almost the only 
poems as t.o which the poet was silent in his 
antobiograpliical notes. 

Page IFh A Poet’s Epitaph. 

Lines :i7-5(). In this portrait of Words- 
worth’s ideal poet we find clearly marked those 
characteristics which he himself possessed, 

P.age 114. Address 'lo the Scholars op 
THio ViLLAr.E .School of . 

The subject of this i>oeiii, and the three 
whicli follow it, was the master of llawkshead 
vSohool, Rev. William Taylor, the third of the 
inaster.s who taught Wordsworth. 

Lines 8, 4. Tliese lines w,’er« no doubt sug- 
gested by tin; fact that, just, before his death 
the master sent for the bovs of the ujiper class, 
among them Wordsworth, and gave them his 
hlessiug. He was buried in Cartmell Church- 
yard. See *' The Prelude,” x. 534. 

Page 115. Matthew. 

Ill editions of tlio poet’s w'orks 1H(X>~1820, 
the title of this poem w^as, “ liines written on a 
Tablet in a v^chool.” Not until after 1836 was 
it called “Matthew.” The tablet still may 
he seen in the old school, which has now been 
adorned i^ith quotations from the poet’s works* 

1800 

Page 12.3. “ Bleak Season Was It.” 

On Feb. 10, 171)9, Wordsworth and his sis- 
ter set their faces toward England, and the 
poet voiced their feelings at the joyous event 
in that vernal hymn which now stands as the 
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firat forty lines of ‘‘The Prelude.” At this 
time Wordsworth had in mind a poem in three 
parts and an introductiou. The introduction 
was to deal with events in the development of 
his own life, while the main work, in three 
parts, was to he a philosophical discussion of 
the ffreat principlej^ertaiiniug to man, Nature, 
and human life. This poem was to be called 
” The liecluse.” Only t he introducti(m, “ The 
Prelude,*' the second part, “Tlie Excursion,^' and 
the lirstbook of the first part were completed. 
“The Excursion” was the only part published 
<luringhis life. “ The Prelinh* ” was published 
in 1850, and the first part of “ Tiie Iteclnse ” 
not until ISSS. This selection and the one fol- 
lowing: from “The Kecluse” were first ])ub- 
lished by the bishop of Lincoln in his Mrtnoirs 
of the poet, 1S51. They relate to the settle- 
ment at Gi*asraore, and 1 place them here on 
the supposition that they were written not far 
from 1800. 

On return inff to En«:land Wordsworth and 
his sister visited their relatives, the Hutehhi- 
sons, at Sockburn-on-Tees, C\>unty Durham; 
there they roraaiiied until .autumn. In Sep- 
tember Wordsworth, Ills brother John, and Oole- 
ridffe made an excursion throujjh the Lake 
District. They wore jcreatly pleased with the 
vale of Grasmere and tlie c*ottag:e at Town-End 
which bore the sij^u of T/if' Dare and Oltve 
Bough. Wordsworth leased the eott.igre and on 
the 10th of December, 1700, they set out for 
their new home. After a .journey of three 
days over snow and i(!e, turninir aside to see the 
frozen waterfalls and watch the chauijinfr as- 
pect of cloud and sunshine, tliey reached Jlove 
Cottage on the ‘Jlst. During the years of resi- 
dence here, by dint of ‘"plain living and high 
thinking,” was produced that poetry which 

E laced Wordsworth among tlio Immortals. 

>ove Cottage is perhaps more often thought 
of in connection with the poet than is Uydal, 
the home of his later yeai*s. 

The situation is beautiful for prospect, being 
on the right of the road over Wliit e Moss Com- 
mon as you approach Grjismere from Arnbleside. 
The garden, so often alluded to in his poetry, 
slopes upward to the wooded heights, aud has 
not suffered much alteration since ]S(W). Here 
still bloom the primroses and daffodils. From 
the terrace, approached by stone steps cut by 
Wordsworth himself, one gets a beautiful view 
across the lake to Silver How, Red Bank, and 
Loughrigg, on the west and south : while to the 
etist and north the eye ranges from Fairfield, 
Helvellyn, and Dunmail Raise, to Helm Crag 
and Easdale. The view from the front of the 
house has become obstructed by cottages and a 
pretentious modern hotel. The hoim and gar- 
den are now the property of trustees, and will 
forever remain memorials of the great poet. 
At Dove (Cottage was begun Dorothy’s Gras- 
mere Journal, which, besides revealing the man- 
ner of plain living, gives us a clear insight into 
her own rare poetic nature, and discloses the day 
and hour, with attendant incidents, of the birth 
of most of the poems her brother wrote here. 
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Page 124. Thk rREi.UDK. 

The history of “ The Prelude ” is interesting 
in many ways, as it is, in the nature of its revela- 
tions, the most significant poem he ever wrote. It 
was begun on Feb, 10, 1790, as he turned toward 
England .after an absence of six months in 
Germany. His Republican ardor had some- 
what cooled and be had come to know, in a 
very real sense, the spirit of his native laud. 
On settling at Gr:isniei*e “ 'J’ln? Prelude ” be- 
(5aine his serious work until 180.5, when it was 
comjdeted. It was mainly composed on the ter- 
race walk at Linder Laucrigg, and wtis writt en 
by bis fail Ilf ul amanuenses, his sister Dorothy 
and Mrs. Wordsworth. It was written pri- 
marily for himself, as a test of liis own powers, 
.at .a time when he was diffident as to bis ability 
to serve the muse on any more arduous subject. 
When it was completed he found the reality 
so far short of his expectation that no stops 
were taken to publish it. The fact that it 
pleased Coleridge, ‘'the brother of his soul,” 
made large .amends for his ow n disappointment, 
.and he occasionally revised it until 1859. As 
late as 1S;»9 Miss Fenwick alludes to Words- 
wortli’s revision of “The Prelude.” At that 
Unn‘ she writes to Sir Henry Taylor: ‘‘Our 
journey was postponed for a week, that the be- 
loved old poet might .accomplish the work that 
he had in hand, the revision of his grand auto- 
biographical poem.” it remained in MS. and 
without .a title until the year of his death, when 
it was published by Mr. Carter, the poet’s 
secrct.ary, with the “Advertisement” which 
now appears at its head, and the title “The 
Prelude” given it by Mrs. Wordsworth. Dur- 
ing the half century which has elapsed since its 
publication it has steadily g.ainBd in favor until 
it is acknowledged to be the greatest poem of 
its kind in any langn.agc, free from every taint 
()f v.anity, a biography minute and authentic 
which can be read with implicit confidence. 
Coleridge once said : “ Wordsworth ought never 
to abandon the contemplative position. His 
proper title is spectator ab extra."*' The growth 
of Wordsworth’s poetic nature, as seen in 
“ The Prelude,” affords us .an introduction, not 
only to all his own later wa>rk, but also to much 
of modern poetry in general. It reveals the 
source of that genius aud passion, wisdom and 
t.rnth, which characterizes his great work as 
poet and philosopher. As it deals with the 
period of bis life before 1800, it should be re.ad 
here as an introduction to the Grasmere period. 
The student is advised to read with “ The Pre- 
lude,” La Jeunesse de Wordsivorth by tht^ dis- 
tinguished French scholar and critic, M. Emile 
Legouis. Tins singularly interesting^ study of 
“ Tlie Prelude ” is one of the most illuminat- 
ing contributions to Wordsworthian literature. 
It has recently been translated into English. 

Book First. Lines 1-40. In the spring of 
17^) the Wordsworths, after a cold dreary 
winter at Goslar, returned to England ; as they 
left the city and felt the breeze fan their 
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cheeks Wordsworth poured forth the gladsome 
strain with which “ The Prelude ” opens. This 
was in his thirtieth year. “ The Prelude ” was 
completed in 1805. 

Line 40. Friend. Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
On the imblication of “ The Prelude,” 1850, Sara 
(Coleridge wrote: ‘‘It is a great pride and 
pleasure indeed to me that it is addre^ssed to 
my father. 4'hey will ever be associated in 
the minds of men in time to come. I think 
there was never so c.lose a union between two 
such eminent minds in any age.” 

Line 02. [dace. At Sockhiirn-on-Toes, 
County Durham, where, on returning io Lug- 
land, they visited their kindred, the Iluteh- 
iiisons. 

Line 72. Ytite. Grasmere. 

Line 7-1. cottmje. Dove Cottage. 

Lino 81. rubllcd. The sense of liearing was 
romarkahly acute in Wordswortii, and its 
workings are prominent in his p4jetry. 

Line 100. jomney. VV^)rdsvvortIi and his sis- 
ter left fSoekbiirn on the lOlJi of December, 
1709, and reached their cottage on the 21st. I 
Ijines lOS-120, IVitli oiilj a hundred poiiiuls j 
a year tliey were turning their backs upon the | 
world, witli dalesmen for tlu'lr neighbors and , 
verse-making for tbeir business. Here was pro- ; 
duced the most of that poetry which has made | 
Wordsworth immortal. I 

liines 187 190. Mithridatvs of Pontiis, who , 
fled into Armenia, 1 

Line 101. Sertorius. A Homan general who, | 
being proscilboil by Sulla, fled into Spain and ! 
thence to Mauritania. 

Line 102. Fortunate hlob. Sujiposed to be I 
the Canaries. i 

Line 202. heroes. They claimed to have <h*- I 
scended from a band of ( ’hristians who fled fr(*m ; 
Spain w’hen it wars eonquerial 1)V tlie Moslems, i 
Line 200. Frenchman. Dominique de Goiir- \ 
gucs. ! 

Lino 212. Gustavus 1. of Sw<Mlen. j 

Lines 211, 2)5. name of W allace., etc. 

At WalliU'e’8 name wliat 8rottj.sU blood 
But UoiIb up lu a spring-tido tl<»od ” - Burns 

Lines 270-275. Wordswairth was horn at 
Coekemiouth in the north country t)f Euglaiul 
and in sight of the Scottish hills. The town 
IS situated at the juiietioii of two riveis, the 
Cocker and the Derwent. 

Line 288. toireis. (.^ockerinouth Castle, 
standing on an eminence not far from the 
manor-house in which Wordsworth w’as born, 
was built by the first lord of Allerdale in the 
reign of William I. a.s a border defouse. It is 
one of the finest eastle ruins in Lrigland. See 
sonnet, ‘‘Spirit of CJockermouth Castle.” 

Line 280. terrace walk. At the garden, in 
the rear of the manor-house, is the terrace 
upon wdiich the poet had his childish sports. 
The house and its surroundings are unaltored 
since the poet’s father lived there. 

Lines 288 300. At this early age he took 
deliglit in his own thoughts and his own com- 
pany, and waa touched with ” those visions of 


the hills” which produced in him the feeling 
of reverence and awe in the presence of Nature. 

Line 304. yala. At Hawkshead, a small 
market-tow'n in the vale of Lsthwaite, the 
most pict uresque district of Lancashire. ' This 
old town i)res(nits 11 s more of interest as con- 
nected with Wordsworth than Grasmere even, 
as it has suffered less from modern “improve- 
meiits,” and for this reason is less frequented 
by the hasty tourist vvlio allows only a few 
da>s in whiidi to .see the Lakes. There is 
no more deliglitful spot in the district for 
recreative enjoyment; whether we wander by 
t.he lake, or lt)iter on the fellsidt^ wlu*ther we 
ascend the summit ot AV^etlierl.am where the 
ra\ens build, or rt'st in the vale wdiere “ wood- 
eoeks run.” 

Line 3()7. hirth-days. Wordsworth, at the 
•age of nine, eiiliu-ed the Hawkshead school. 

Line .'Ul. hnyhts. The hills leading up t(» 
tlie inoor between Hawkshead and Coniston. 

Line 32<;. Vale. Yew dale. A beautiful 
pastoral vale near Hawk.shead. 

Line crag. Havims' ('rag in Yewdale, 

Lint* .151). cone. i>y the .ade of Esthwaite 
Lake. One going from Hawkshead hy the east 
shore of tlie lake ean reeoguiz,i* this s]»ot. 

Line 370. craggy ridge. The mountain 
Iron ke Id, 

Line .*’>78. Jaige jnaJe. Hither Nab Scar or 
Pike o’ fStickle. 

Lines 400 410. I'bis educational pow’er of 
Nature never eeased; day and nigJit, snminer 
and winter, its silent influenei* stole into his soul. 

Liiu's 425 4(>.‘>. (A)h*ndge cites these lines in 
]>root of his fourtli characteristic excellency of 
Wortlsw’ort li’s wt irk. 

Line 400. hraok'^. Among the hills of Yew- 
dale. 

Line 499. cottages. Wordsworth lived for 
nine >ears with one Anne Tyson for whose 
simple eharaeter he had a ])rofoimd regard. 
The liouse still remains unaltered. The door 
is interesting as having upon it the “latch’* 
mentioned in hotik second. 

Line 543 . Tlie dalesmen tell ns that the 
sound of the ice hieaking up in this valley is 
just as here described. 

Line 580). In all his sjiorts there was nothing 
to dist inguish him from otlier boys, e\ce])t that 
in the midst of the seranible for the raven’s 
nest or the run of “ hare and hounds,” the 
imisihle, quiet Life of the world spake to him 
rememerahle things. 

Ik><)K Sk<’OM). Lilies 5-19. Never did boy 
spend a healthier, purer, or happier sehool- 
tiiiie. His lo\e for Nature was no different 
from that of oth<*r htiys. It was a time fall of 
giddy blis.‘xand joy of being, yet he was gaining 
“Truths thnt W'uke to perish never ” 

Lilies 19 32. In after life, when sorrow and 
pain come upon us, it will helj) us rise above 
them if wo recollect the joy and force of youth. 
The possibility of turning the lamentable w’aste 
of excessive sorrow into a source of strength is a 
central idea in Wordsworth’s philosophy. 
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Line 56, Windermere. The larg-est of the 1 
Ei^lish hikes, and not far from llawkshead. | 

Lines r>8-<»5. Belle Isle, Lily of the Valley ■ 
Island, and Lady Holm. Upon Lady Holm 
there was, in the time of Henry VIII., a chapel 
dedicated to 8t. Mary. 

Line 101, temple. At Conishead Priory, i 
There are many remains of the llrnid woi’shij) ! 
in the lake conntry. 

Line 105. Furness Abbey, the lar^^est abbey 
in Eujfland with the oxcei)t,ion of Fountains ' 
Abbey, contained sixty-five acres ; it ^\as . 
founded by Stephen in 1127. The old name i 
of Furness was Bekausj^hy 11 “ (rJen of Deadly j 
Nif>:htshade —from an herb Bekan which fjrew | 
there. I 

Line 157. Cartmell sands, where Winder- 
mere, throuj^li the Leven, (niters the S(*a. 

Line 110. Whit(5 Lion Inn at 1 lowness, j 
The location is easily identified at the present 
1 ime. 

Lines 1,57-159. An exact descrijition of tlie 
scene from Bowness Church where the old tav- 
ern stood. 

Line 16 S, Robert Greenwood, who hec.ame 
Fellow of Trinity (hdh'j'e, (5imhrid«e. 

Line 185. mountain. Either Wctherlam or 
Couiston Old Man. 

Lines 195, 194. This is an accurate description 
of the risluK' of the moon over the southern 
shore of Esthwaito. 

Lino 197. Esthwaite, 

“ Wlierc deep and low tlu* liainletB lie 
Beneath their little jiatcli of sky 
And little plot ot Mtara ” -Peter Hell 

Lines 201 -205. The first step in Wordsworth’s 
education, when the influences of Nature w<‘r<* 
unconsciously received, was now closing', and 
the second, when the iiifluenees were con- 
sciously sought, was openliiij. 

Line 280. The props of his early impressions 
were his boyish sports, and when he turned 
away from them, still the impression reiiiaiiied. 
He had begun to realize all that he had Ijeeii 
learning unconsciously. 

Lino ,‘»55. Friend. The Rev. John Flem- 
ming, of Rayrigg, Windermere. 

Line 5:)9. latch. IStill on tlu^ door of the 
old cottage. 

Line 515. eminence. One of the heights 
northefist of Hawkslusad. 


Christ’s Hospital, London. This old school 
was founded on the site of Grey Friars Monas- 
tery, by Edwai'd VI. In 1902 it was moved to 
Hoi'sham, Sussex. 

Line 466. Coleridge had gone to the Medi- 
terranean in search of health. 

Book Thikd. Lines 1-6. Through the liber- 
alit.y of two iinehis, the education of Words- 
worth was prolonged beyond his school-days. 
Wordsw(»rth, in October, 1787, entered Bt. 
Jtdiii's College, Cambridge. His education at 
the hands of Nature was to cease for a time. 
It. was a gi’eat change from the retirement of 
the Grammar School at, llawkshead. King’s 
(>ollegc (’ha])el, with its lofty pinuachis, fretted 
roof of stone, and huge windows of stained 
j glass, is the special lujast of Cambridge, 

Lines 15, 14. Many a country boy has had a 
similar exp(‘rit*nee as he entered a college town 
for the first time. 

Line 15. ’Fhe ruins of a camj) or fortress 
I used to d<'ft‘nd the Fen-land (Cambridge) 

! against William I. 

Line 1(5. Named from the college, which it 
connects with t ho.se on the otluu* side of the Cam. 

Line 17. The Hoop Inn still exists. 

Line 2(>. The newcomer at (’amhridge is in- 
ducted into his rooms by a (/j/p, or college ser- 
vant, who attends upon a number of students ; 
he tak(‘S tluj former tenant’s furniture at a val- 
uation by the college uxibolsterer. 

liine 5»2. The g(»wns of the various colleges 
art* different from each other, and also from 
those worn by the otticers. 

Jane 4‘». ‘‘'Phesc wine parties are the most 
common entertainments, being the cheapest 
and most coiiveiii(*nl — Bristei), Five Years 
in an Entjlish Unitu rsity. 

Lines 47, 48. Alt hough Wordsworth’s room 
is not piunted out to us by the officials, we know 
that it. is one of two answering to this description. 

Lint* 61. All of the details here are exact, 
j Tin* statue ot Newton is full-size. In his right 
hand he holds a roll whicli rests upon the fore- 
I finger of tin* left hand; his face is raised as if 
I looking off into the upper sphere. Mi.ss Feri- 
! wick says that Wordsworth, on visiting Cam- 
{ bridge in 1859, found that the occupant of liis 
' old room had his bed in an alcove, hut he drew 
! it out to tin* window to show them how it stood, 
j as this passage revc*als. 

Lines (54-75. “The little interests of the 


Lines 401-4(K1. Nature now began to put on place were not great enough for one accustomed 
the appearance of personality, with whom In* to the solemn and awfid interests of Nature.” 
could commnno. It is a wonderful picture — Rev. *S. Brooke. 

of a youthful life in communion with the Lines 90- 145». He was living a double life at 
Being of the world. Cambridge- one with the students; another 

Lines 42F451. He was now in bis seventeenth with hiin.self . 
year. The history of his boyhood ii completed ^ Lines 144-154. Sometimes he betrayed his 
in the adoration and love of God. Looking inner life, but as at llawkshead be was in ap- 

baok upon these years he rocogniz<*s that the pearaiice little different from the other students, 

faitliful, temperate, and quiet character of his Wordsworth made Nature a new thing to man 
life has been duo to the early association with by adding what the true artist must ever add, — 


the beautiful and the sublime things in the 
outward world. This is the philosophy of the 
great ‘‘Ode.” 

Line 452. Coleridge was a charity boy at 


“ the gleam, 

The light that never was on sea or land.” 

Line 170. The philosophic theory of Words- 
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'woi'th is rounded upon the identity of our child- 
ish instincts ami our enlightened understanding. 

Line 230, “Arnold is the type of English 
action ; Wordsworth is the type of English 
thought.” ™F. W. U 0 HEKT 8 ON. 

Lilies 25S-200. (.)n a nature susceptible as his 
was, a residence in that ancient seat of learning 
could not hut tell powerfully ; if he liad learned 
no more than what silently stole into him, the 
time would not have been miss])ent. 

Line 275. Mill, Kernains of this arc to bo seen 
about three miles from (Tunbridge. 

Lines 20H-;)()(). Of this exiiloit Sir Francis 
Doyle, in his Oxford lectur<*s, remarks : “ A 
worthy clerical friend of mine, one of tlic be st 
poetical critics 1 know, and also one of the 
soundest judges of port wine, always shakos his 
head about this, and says: 'Wordsworth’s in- 
tentions were go<id,no doubt, hut I gi*eatly fear 
that his standard of intoxication Avas miserablv 
low.’ ” 

Line 312. surplice, (hi Saturday evenings, 
Sundays, and Saints’ days the students wear 
surplices instead of gowns. 

Line 3.22, His gcuiiiis gr^^w too deep and 
strong to grow fast. 

“ He read the face of Nature ; he nsad Chau- 
cer, Spenser, and Milton; he amused himself 
and rested, find since he was Wandsworth he 
could not have done better.” JiEV. S. 
Bkooke. 

Wordsworth’s sister Dorothy, in a letter 
written in 171)1, says : “ William reads Italian, 
Spanish, French, Greek, Latin, and English.” 

Line 401. He lost the shadow, but kept the 
substance of education. 

Lines ocSO, 5S1. In this miniature* world ho 
had developed in him the human element. 

JloOK Fouiith. Lines 1-10, On tlu* road 
leading from Kendal to Winderm(*re, The de- 
seripthin is exceedingly accurate. 

Line 13. The ferry, called “ Nah,” is below 
Bowness. 

Line IS. hill. Leading from the ferry 
Sawrey. 

Line 21. HaAvkshead Church. Au old Nor- 
man structure built in 1100. 

Lino 22. The position of the church on the 
hill above ilie village is .such that it is a con- 
spicuous object from the, S.awrey Hill. In 
tramping through this region “ The Pn*lude ” is 
the best of guides. 

Lilies 2S-3)0. Ann Tyson, Avith Avhom tlie 
poet had spent nine years. 

Lines 47, 4S. 'J’here is no trace .and no tradi- 
tion of the stone table ” and “ dark pine ” at 
IJaAA^kshead. 

lane 51. Tlie famous brook presents some 
difficulties to the relii? hunter. Crossing the 
lane leading to the cottage aa^c find it nearly 
covered with large, slate flags, giving the name 
Flag Street to one of the alleys of Hawks- 
hoad. 

Line 7fi. His Academical attire. 

Line 82. Cottage faces southwest, and in 
one of the two upper rooms the poet must have 
slept. 


Line S9. No remains of the ash can be found. 

Lines 191, 192. The result of his univei-sity 
life. 

Line.s 280, 281. “We must often reach the 
higher by going back a little, and Wordswort h’s 
‘ huundless chase of trivial pleasure ’ was a 
necessary parenthesis in his education.” — Rev. 
S. Buooke. 

I/ine 310. At .a farmhouse near Hawks- 
head . 

Line 32.‘i. At this ba[)tismal hour his path 
must have been from s(»inc of the heights north 
of Hawkshead. 

Jjiiie 3.SO. T'he brook is Sawrey beck, on the 
road from Wimh'rmcre to Hawkshead, and the 
long ascent is the second from the ferry. 

Line .387. The naiT.at ive Avith Avhich he closes 
the hook is a ])roof that his interest was now 
iuriiiiig tow.-ird man. 

Hook Fifth. Lines 18-28. Thou also^ man! 
etc. AVc st em here to find a reason for his de- 
liheratt'ly sacriticing this great poem duiing 
t.ht*8e years Ai^ hen to liave published it w^ould 
have meant so much to him. 

Line <>0. I read while at school .all Field- 
ing’s works, Doll i^uirotc^ (iil lilas^ Gullivar^s 
'Travds, and the Talc of the Tub. W. W. 

Lines SS-i)2. All that/ is of lasting value in 
the inteih*ctnal achievement of the poet, accord- 
ing to this dream, are the books of poetry and 
mathematical science, ('f. Preface, 18(X), “If 
the time sliould ever come w hen w'hat is now 
called science, thus familiarised to men, shall be 
ready tojiiit on, as it Avere, a form of nesli and 
blood, the Poet aa III lend his divine spirit to aid 
the transfiguration, and Avill W(*lcomethe Being 
thus produced, .as a de.ar and genuine inmate of 
the household of man.’* 

Jjino lfi2, See (’oleridge’s sixth characteris- 
tie of WordsAvorth. 

Line IDS. Wordswairth believed in the motto 
tiou 7uulta sed muUum as applied to reading, and 
Emerson is perhaps, next to Wordsworth, the 
best exponent of the results of such a course. 

Lines 230 241. A high tribute to his early 
teachers. Before going to HaAvkshead Words- 
Avorth had het*ii taught by his mot.her, the Rev, 
Mr. Gillhanks of Eockermouth, and Mi’s. Anne 
Birkett of Penrith ; Avhilc his father had re- 
(piired him to learn portions of the great 
English ]H)ets. At Hawkshead he wrote Eng- 
lish ;iu<l r.atiii A’erse. studied mathematics ami 
(*l;issics, hut best of all had freedom to read 
Avhat hooks h(* liked. This Avas e<nially true 
of (’oleridge at Otfery iind Elirist’s Hospital. 

Line 257. Mrs. Wordsworth died when the 
poet Avas in his eighth year. 

Lines 2(i4 293. WordsAvortli, fortunate as he 
Avas in hi^ birthplace, Avas no less fortunate in 
haA'iiig a mother Avorthy of sneh a tribute as ho 
here pays to her. (’f. “ Paradise Lost,” viii. 
.54fi-5.'»9, and Tennyson’s “Princ(?ss,” 292-312, 
for similar tributes a mother’s influence. 

Lines 298-;t40, He w'as among the first to 
protest against edncatiomal hot-beds. 

Lines ,347-388. Wordsworth here breaks with 
Rousseau, who taught that the child must be 
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withdrawn from the active world by a network 
of precautions V)orii of mistrust, and asserts tlie 
{i^uidiilg power of Nature. 

Lines i^83, 384. The frequent description of 
such scenes as this shows us how sensitive w'as 
the poet’s ear. lie recalls not only the general 
aspect of the place, but the sounds return as 
A^ell. 

Line . Esthwaite. 

Line 3U2. churchyard. The description here 
is accurate. 

Line 3J)3. school. Tlawkshead Free Gram- 
mar School, founded by Archbishop S.indys in 
1585, was a famous classical school of the N«>rth 
of England ; the building is changed but little 
since the poet’s time. It rivals in interi'st and 
c][uaintness the Stratbu'd Grammar School, and, 
like the latter, is still used. There is in it a 
library presented bv the scludars, and an inter- 
esting old oak chest eontainiiig the original 
charter of the school. On the wall is a tablet 
containing the names of the masters. The oak 
benches arc somewhat ‘’iusculp’d upon,” and 
one of them contains the name, - William 
Wordsworth. This the Wordsworth Society 
has had covered with glass to pri'sm've it from 
relic-hunters. Over the outside door is the old 
sun-dial. 

Line 397. grave, ddio grave of the hoy 
cannot bo identiiied. 

Linos 421—425. d’ho late Dr. TTudson bas tin* 
following wdse comment njxm cdiuMtion. ” As- 
suredly the ne(*d now most ui'yeiit.ly jirossiiig 
upon us, is to hav(* vastly mori* of growth, ainl 
vastly le.ss of manufaei.ure, in our education; or, 
in other words, that t in* school be altogether 
more a garden, and altoget her Jess a mill.” - - 
Essays. 

Lines 491-495. Worldly advancement and 
preferment neither arc*, nor oiiglit to he, the 
main end of inst, ruction, either in schools or 
elsewhere. AY. W. 

Lines507-5il. Our childhxKj sit^, et,e. In <ln*so 
lines we have the princijile of tlie “ Gde on 
Immortality.” 

Lines 522 -535. Tin* picture hero ])resented tif 
the young iraaginatioii feeding upon the roman- 
tic and the legendary, is one which may w^'ll 
cause us to tremble, \vlieii we think liow little 
present methods of education are doing to feed 
the taste in the young, 

Line5t>l. dear friend. TTnktu»wn. 

Line 5(>3. lake. Esthwaite. 

Line 570. Passages from Pojie and Goldsmith. 
“ The first verses I wrote were a t;isk im- 
posed by my master. 1 was called upon to 
write verses upon the completion of the sec- 
ond centenary of the school (1785). These were 
much admired — far more than t.liey deserved, 
for they were but a tame imitation of Pope’s 
versification and a little in his style.” AY. AY. 

Lines 58(M>05. who in his youth, etc. AYords- 
■w’'orth everywhere te.'iches that the joy of life 
must come from those childlike emotions 
which, if cherished, will become the most 
fniitful sources of ennobling the character. 
Book Sixth. It will be well for us to re- 


view the first two acts in the poet’s life in order 
that we may the better understand the third, 
into which the following books conduct us. 

We have seen how his love of Nature was 
begotten, and how it was nurtured until the 
ncAv element of Humanity is introduced by his 
University surroundings. AVe have been with 
him in those sa<!red moments, when — once, in 
the gray light, of the gloaming, and again in 
the crimson flood of dawn — he felt that the 
ah.ar-tlame of his devotion was kindled, and 
that thenceforth he was ” a dedicated spirit,” a 
j)riest set apart for service in the Sanctuary of 
Nature. From these experiences of his we 
have learned something of the cireunistaiices 
under which true pt)etry is horn in all inspired 
souls, and we are now ready to follow him in his 
vctiirii to the University, and on his visit to the 
continent. 

Line »i. Graiita and (Aim are names for the 
same stream. 

Line 23. many hools.clc. Being in adv.ance 
of hi> class in Math(*mat.ics, li(3 spent his time 
mostly witli the (’hissics. 

Liic* 2.S. disobidtcnre. (\uisidering the cir- 
<‘umHtam‘es under which he was sent to (vam- 
hridge, it would not he unlikely that his uncles 
would he ilissatisfied with his course. 

Lines 45-53. Many of Wordsworth’s finest 
poems Avt*re composed before this time (April, 
1804), h?it he was still at. work on ” The Pre- 
lude.” 

IdneTti. .cl sinale free. In 1808, Dorothy, on 
visiting (’amhridge, wrote: “I sought out a 
fa^ onrile ash-t,re(‘ which my hrot.h(*r speaks of 
in his poem.” 

Lines 99, 100. This shows that t.he reading 
of the }>oet w.as not very ” vague” after all. 

Lines no. 111. Alluding to the custom of 
forming Eiiglisli vor.se after the model of the 
(dassies. 

Line 117. Though (id rnni'cd. ^ ‘ Before enter- 
ing ( Amihridge he had mastered live hooks of 
Euclid, ami Algtdira tlirough (Quadratics.” — 
Knkiht. 

Lim*s 180, 181. liaid.Qtc. Thomson, ” Castle 
of Indolence.” 

Line ISO. It is this character of frankness in 
AA^ordsworth which rend(U‘s “The Prelude” so 
faithful a record. 

IjiiK* 193. Dovedale.^ In Derbyshire. 

Lines l‘.14--200. During his second summer 
vae.ation he was restored to his .sister, who had 
l)een living at Penrlt h with maternal relatives. 

Line 205. castle. Brougham Castle, built 
by Koger Lord Clifford, and situated at the 
junction of the Emont, and Lowthor. about a 
mile from Penrith. It is now in ruins. See 
“Song .at the Feast of Brougham Castle.” 

lane 208. Uelvellyn. One of the largest 
mountains of the lake region, east of Grasmere 
and in sight of Dove Cottage. 

Line 209. Cross-fell. A mountain near Hel- 
vellyn. 

Tune 224. Mary Hutchinson, a schoolmate 
of his at Penrith. See note, line 02, book i. 
Also see “She was a Phantom of delight,” 
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Line 229. So near us. Wordsworth niarriod ; 
Miss Hutchinson in 1802. See “A Farewell.” ' 
Line 23t5. Border Beacon. A hill northefist 
of Penrith upon wliich, during the Border Wars, 
beacon-tires were lighted to suniinon the coun- 
try to arms. 

Line 237. Coleridge and Words w^orth first ! 
met at Uacedowii in June, 1707. i 

Line 210. (Coleridge had gone to Malta to j 
regain his health. 1 

Line 258, In poetry and philosophy. I 

Lines 2()()-274. A blue-c<jat-boy at Christ’s 
Hospital, London. “Come back into memory 
as thou wort in the day-spring of’tliy lanelt's, 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, logician, metajdiysi- 
ciau, bard I How ha\ o I seem tin* ciLsual pjisser 
througli the cloisters stand still, entranced . . . 
while the walls of the old Cre^ Friars re-echoed 
to the accents of the /a.vj>/re(/ charity boy!'" — 
IxAMii. i 

Line 272. stream. River Olter in I>evon. i 
Line 270. thou earnest. Coleridge entered 1 
Cambridge in February, 1701, one month alter ' 
Worilsworth bad taken his degree. 

Line 281. course. tSec! Life of Coleridge. 

Line 2i)4, See Charles Lamb’s “ Christ’s Hos- 
pital Five and Thirty Years Ago,’' in his J£s- ' 
says of Blia. ‘ 

Lines 310 321 . When the Bastilh* fell Words- 
worth was visiting his sister at Penrith and was 
unmoved by the event ; but on returning to Cam- 
bridge he found the University w aking up from ' 
its long lethargy. He had already piannt*d to ' 
visit the Aljis and was dtdighted that In* | 
would become acquainted with the <‘oiintry | 
rising out of onpression. l 

lane .‘>23. Robert Jones, a college mate, to ! 
whom the poet afl,erwards dedicat e<l the “ He- , 
scriptive Sketclies,’’ memorials of this tour. 

la no 3)40. “We crossed at the time,” w rote 
Wordsworth, “ when the whole nation was mad 
with joy, in consetiuence of the R(‘volntioii.” 

Ijine July 11, 171H), when the King 

swore fidelity to the new Constitution, They 
went from Hover to Calais. 

Jane 350. Ry Ardres, Peronne, and S<»is- 
soiis, to Chalons, and theiiec* sailed to Lyons. 
Lirms 374- lot). At Condrieii. 

Iaiie3o7. July 29, 1790, 

Line 395. We landed. At Lyons. j 

Tunes 407-414. “The delegates sent from j 
Mars('illes to t he F(‘d«‘rati()ii.” F. Lkgouis. i 
Lines 418- 429. On Aug. 4, they reached ( Jiai*- 
treuse, a monastery situated on a rock 4000 feet, 
above the sea. Here, fifty years t*Mrlieu*. Cray 
had uttered the first notes of (»ntliusiasni for Al- 
pine scenery to be found in Knglish literature. 
(See Letter to Richard West,, November, 1739. 
Iaue4.‘i(). Forest of Bruiio, near Chart.reuse. 
Line 439. Rivers at (Jiartrc'use. 

Line 480. groves. In tin! vallt‘y of (^har- 
treuse. 

Line 484. Cros.ses on the Rocks of the Char- 
treuse brow. 

Tjine 497. From July 13. to Sept. 29. 

Line 519. vale. Between Martigny and 
(hi de Balme. 


Line 524. ridge. Col de Balme. 

Line 503. Built by Napoleon. 

Line 019. Down the It.aliaii side of the Sim- 
plon. See poem on the Simplon Pass. 

Line ()G3. The banks of Lago di Como are 
mountains 3000 feet high, with hamlets, villas, 
chapels, and convents. 

Line <)()5. pathways. Footpaths are the 
only coimiiunicalioii, by land, from village to 
village. 

Lines 070, 071. In “ Descriptive Sketclies.” 

lane 700. Gravedona. At the head of Lake 
Como. 

Line 723. night. Aug. 21, 17‘.M). 

Ijiiie 704. '^riiey reai'lied (’ologne Sept, 28, 
and went thence* through Belgium to (hlais. 

Book SKVJb.NTii. Lines 1-4. Feb. 10, 1799, 
See note, lines 1 10, book i. In a letter dated 
(Jiasmere, June 3, 1805, Wordsworth says : “1 
have the pleasure to s;iy that 1 finished my 
po<‘m about .a fortnight ago.” Thus we are 
sur(‘ that tlie last seven books must have been 
written in the year 1805. 

Lines 4-t>, i sang., et,c. First two paragraphs 
of bo<»k i. 

JJiH* 7. Seafell. Tlie highest mountain in 
the Jjake District. 

JJn(‘s 11, 12. Stopped. It is evident that this 
was in 1802, other v\ ise we cannot aeeouiit for 
lh(‘ “ years ” intervening before ” last primrose- 
time," 1801. 

lane 13. assxmmce. (.Joleridge, before going 
to Malta, urged Wordsworth to complete this 
Wiirk. 

Line 10. .Kininnir. 1804. 

Line 3d. Will chant. This book must have 
been begun in tlie lull of 1804. 

Line 41. grove. John's Grove, so called 
because it w'as the favorite resort of the poet’s 
brother, Cajdnin Wordsworth. It is but a few 
niomt'iits' walk fniiu Dove (\)ttage. One jiasses 
it b> the iiiiddh* 'load to Rydal, o])posito the 
famoii.s “Wishing Gate;” from it there is a 
fine view across the lake to the nioiintains be- 
yond. See “ When, to t he attractions of the 
busy world.” 

Jane 52. e.renrsion. Related in book vi. 

Line 51. quitted. He took bis degree, B. A., 
in January, 1 791 . 

Lines 58- 05. V ndetermimd. etc. He went at 
once to visit Ins sister at Foi ncel t Rectory, near 
Norwif'li, w here he reniaim-d six weeks. The 
crisis of his life came bet w een this time and Ids 
sidtlenient at Grasnu're. He had resolved to 
b('a])oet, bill jioetry would not feed him iiideHS 
he prostituted Ids talents and W'rote for the 
crowd. In this perjilexity of mind he went to 
jiondon, and roaim-d about, noting men and 
things. Me.aiiwldhj his friends were urging 
him to enter the ehureli, the law, or the 
arnn . • 

Line ()5, Three years. It is evident from this 
tliat he visited London in 1788. 

Line 112. Wlnftingfon. A famous citizen of 
London, thriiM* Lonl Mayor. 

Line 121. Vaux hall. ate. Pleasure gardens 
on the Thames, now built upon. 
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Line 129, See “Sonnet on Westminster 
Bridge.” 

Line 11)1. Giants. Gog tnid Magog, some- 
times caiTied in the pageant of Lord Mayor's 

IW* 

Line liedlam. Hospital built in 1549. 

Line Monument. On Fish Mreet Hill, 
erected to eoimiiemorate the Great Fire in Sep- 
tember, ItUiO. Toirtr. Thu most celebi*ated for- 
tress in Groat Britain. It has been iis(‘d as 
royal residence, armory, prison, treasure-house 
and seat of government. 

Line 100. lief erring to the custom of mark- * 
ing the house in whieli some noted man lived. 

7 Craven St., Strand, has,'' Benjamin Franklin 
lived here.” ; 

Line 2()7. Sadler's Wells. A theatre, ! 

named from the spring in the g.‘ird(ni. i 

Line 2t)7. Maid. Buttermeiv is boat fifteen [ 
miles from Grasmere. The “Spoiler” was > 
afterwards hanged at (\arlisle. j 

Line To ('ambridge, 17N7. j 

Lines 458, 4,59. All of these events lose their 
triviality wlnni (»onsidered as nc'ec^ssary parts of j 
the poet’s edueatioii. I 

Line 484. Ilis fatlnn* had set liim to learn ' 
passages from the best, English poets. 

Line 491, slaye. Parliament, \>lien the de- ' 
hates were in progress on tlie Freneh 1 vevolutioii. ' 
He snid, “Yon .-dw.ays went away ti-oiu Biirki* 
with your mind lilled.'’ 

Line 498. See Shakespeare’s Kinrj llenrii P. 

Line 521 •. Theory. See Burke’s Jie/lertions 
on the French Tlevolulion. 

Lines 545-572. Wordsworth s<4<loni resort^ 
to satire, but here are some keen shaft s dirt ‘eted 
against the fashionable preaelier of the day. 

Line .5(54. Death of Abe! . By Solomon Ges- 
ner, bom in Zurieh, 172)9. Bard, Young, au- 
thor of 'Night Thoughts. 

Line 5<i8. Moreen. A billy district of Fraiiet*. 

Line < >78. St. Bartholomew., Henry 1. granted 
the privileges (A holding fairs on tins <lay. 

Book Eiohth. In the rush .and roar of Lon- 
don, caught in tlie tides of lu'r fevtirisli Ul’e, 
Wordsworth seems to have heeu drifting aim- 
lessly. But the poet’s heart vas heating in his 
breast all the more rapidlj’^ hec,ause of the con- 
trast of the city’s din to the (piiet of hisrdoistur 
life at Cambridge ; and at each i>ulse he felt 1 
himself drawn iie.arer to the lib* of man. TTntil | 
this time, Nature was first, .and M.aii s(‘Coi>d ; 
here in the centre of the great niutropolis the 
transition was made. Now, at the beginning 
of the eighth hook, he looks back and gives 
us an insidt* view of the workings of his own 
soul while it was b(*ing played upon ]>y the 
influences of Nalairc and of Man. The value 
of book vii., of itself the le.ast intewesting in 
“ The Prelude,” is not grasped except by un- 
derstanding its relation to the following, -- 

“ There ’e a day about to break, 

There ’s a light about to dawn.” 

Lines 1-20. One of these fairs is alluded to 
by Dorothy in her Grasmere Journal, Sept. 2, 


1800, when Coleridge was with them at Dove 
Cottage, “We walked to the Fair. ... It 
Wiis a lovely moonlight night, and the sound of 
dancing and merriiiicnt came along the still 
air, ’ ’ u’he annual sports of the North of England 
at Grasmere resemble one of these fairs, — 

“ Bid by the day t]»ey wait for all the year, 

Shepherd and swain their gayest colours dou, 

Foi mce and sinewy wrestling meet upon 
The tournay ground beside ti>e shining mere.” 

H. 1>. Rawkslby. 

Lines 48- 52. From Malvern Ilills., by Mr. 
Jos(>pii Cuttle (see 1‘refatory Note to book i.). 

Lines 70-79. J cooking back, the poet sees 
that his love of Nat.uri' led him to the love 
of Man. 

Line 77. Ge/iol. Hanging Gardens of Baby- 
lon. 

ijines 9S-1(M). Ilis childhood, psissed among 
magiiilieeiit setuiery where man was free, was 
moulded by the simiile life of home. The men 
wore as sturdy and incorruplihle as the moun- 
tains themselves. The beauty of lus country, 
like tlial «>f »S\v it/erlainl, was more beautiful 
be(*aiise of the liberty of soul which character- 
i/.»*d t be peojde. 

Liii.‘ 128. These sliepherds, living as they 
did so lu'ar to Nature, seemed to his young 
imagination but aiiotber aspect of the life of 
tlie bills. 4'he rocks and strejims wen* vocal, 
ill the 1 raditituis of the dalesnii'ii, with many 
.‘I tale of .sutfering or h(*roism amid the howl- 
ing winds and tin* driving storms which often 
destroyed both them and their flocks. See 
** Fidelity.” 

Lines 145 192). Some of the rural pastimes are 
>1111 kej)t alive in tin* region of the Taikes, hut 
the tourisl, with his fine clotb(*s, pretension, and 
preseiils, has done much t,o crojite dissatisfac- 
tion in tile Im'iists of tlie rural folk. At Gras- 
mere and Arnbleside the custom of “Kush 
Beaiiiig” is continued, in memory of the time 
wlieii the people str(‘wed the gunnnl in the 
elinrehes with rushes gathered from the lake- 
side. It now occurs in August, and the rushes 
wreatlnnl with flowers are used to decor.ite 
theehureh. It is a (’hihlreii’s Festival. Never 
do tlu'y forget, to jdace an ofTering on the poet’s 
gr;iv(‘. 

Liiu‘s 170-172. See “Tlie Brothers.” 

].iiin! 175. Gale.^us. An Italian river, famous 
for tine-fleeced sheep. 

Line 180. Clitumnus. A tributary to the 
Tiber. 

Line 182. Lucretilis. A hill near the farm 
of Horaci*. 

Line 189. }uistoral tract. At Goslar. Pre- 
fatory Note, hook i. 

Line 210. vmlls. Tie says, “ I walked daily 
on the ramparts,- or on a sort of public ground 
or garden.” 

Line 215. Jiercynian. Near the Rhine, in 
Southern and Central Germany. 

Ijine 217. channels. Wastdale, Ennerdale, 
Yew'dale, etc. 

Lines 223-293. The passage is unique and 
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uniuatchable; it is characterized by a profound 
sincerity and an exquisite naturalness. 

Lines 2y4"34:(). Tims it was tliat the poet 

f ained his firm faith in the nobility of man. 

le did not find evil as fast as Ik* found f^ood 
in those early days, for he read his fii*st lesson 
on Man from the book of Nature, and saw him 
in his setting of beauty and sublimity. 

Lines IU(K>91 . Although Nature was at first 
pre-eminent in his thoughts, yet his vision of man 
was growing clearer and clearer, and he began 
to unite the two in one picture. 

Line 4().S. rock. It is difiicult to determine 
whether this alludes to Dove Cottage or tliat 
of Ann Tyson. If the former is meant, the 
rock woidd b<* on Red Lank; if the latter, it 
would be on tin* hill northwest of llawkshead. 

Line 421. In iireface to Lynral Ballads., he 
says : Fancy is given us to quicken and beguile 
the tenquiral part of our nature; imagmatiun, to 
incite and support the eternal.’’ 

Liiiedo'.k Thur.stoninere, Coniston Lake, to 
the west of llawkshead. 

Line 4(>S. '^I’lu* following eight lines are recast, 
from a poem which lie wrote in anticii>at,ii>n 
of leaving school, and which In* said was a tame 
imitation of Pope’s versiheatiou. 

Line 477. hajh emotions. Poetry written Ix*- 
fore ISO.ni. 

Line ollh Entered. Probably in 178<S. 

Line of >2. Aniijiuros. One of the (’yclades, 
containing a stalactit t* cave. J)t n. A limestone 
cavern near int>h‘ton in Yorkshire. 

Line til'.). For Wordsworth's theory of dic- 
tion, see Preface to Jjiirlcal Ballads, ISdh. 

Look Ninth, lie now loved both Natun* 
and Man, and his enthusiasm for hum.init\ 
was growing day l»y day. Alter spending lour 
months, February, March, April, and May. in 
London, he visit(‘d his frietnl .Jones in Wales, 
and refreshed himself by cominnnioii with tlie 
hills, visiting Menai, Conway, and Hethgelert. 
Yet cv<‘n here In the solitinh* of N;iture, tin* 
voice of Humanity soniidlng* in that, song of 
liberty allured him to the tln*atr(* of Pevohi- 
tion. The llt'volution was not confined to the 
sphere of politics; that was only out* fe.itun* 
of the great movement t,(»ward the goal ol 
c.u|iial rights to which the nations wert* tend- 
ing. It was a, return to N.iture in all the de- 
partments of life. This enthnsiasni for Natnrf* 
took form in Fr.'ineo iiiuh*r Lonsseau's extrava- 
gant and dist*ased sensibility. In (huiu.-my the 
same feeling was manifested by Hoethe, wlni 
combined the po(‘1ie witli the scientific aspect of 
Nature, and sw(‘lled the great w ave of heeling 
which was gathering force as it a<lvanced. In 
England it^had been grow ing iiit,o form for half 
a ceiitnry. The heralds of the day arosti from 
quarters, and under circumstances ipiite unex- 
pected, — from the sorrow and disaiipointment 
of Cowper and the untaught melodies of the 
plonghboy of Ayrshire, — the one in his invalid 
nightcap, the other in his blue bonnet and 
homespun. Liit the poet who was to conduct, 
the heart of England to the love of rivem, 
woods, and hills was, in the autumn of 1791, 


leaving Lrigbton for Paris, about to plunge 
into the blood and furor of that revolutionary 
city. 

Line 35, Bo lately. With Jones in 1790. 

Line 40. totvn. ( Irleans. 

Ijine 45. field of Mars. In the west of Paris. 

Line 4(3. Bl. Antony. In the east of the city. 

Line 47. Marire. In the nortli of the city. 
Dona. The Pantheon, in the south. 

Line 51. toss. On May 4,1789, the clergy, 
noblesst', and tiers (^jtat, constituting the States 
General, nmt in Notre Dame. The next day 
the tiem <itat assumed the title of the National 
Assembly, and nrg<nl the others to join them. 

Line 52. Palace. Palais Loyal, built by 
Cardin.'il Richelieu. 

Liik'ti'S. Bastille, State prison and citadel of 
Paris. 

Line 77. Le Brun. (’curt painter of Louis 

xiy. 

Line K52. They weie so disgusted with the 
lu*volution that thev stood ready to join the 
emigrants in arms against their country under 
Jycopohl, king of Pru.ssia, and to restore the 
ohi regime. 

Line 13U. One. 'Phe Repuhlican general, 
Leaupiiis. 

liine ]7fi. Carra, tli/i'sas. Journalist depu- 
ties. 

Line J.S2. f^ee note, line 132. 

Ijines 21l>, 217. RusKiu, in lH7fi, said that 
In* h;id, in his tields at (’onisttm, men who 
might have fought with Henry V. at Agincumrt, 

I without being distinguished from one of his 
I knights. 

Lines 231) 232. ‘“Dra.wn from a strong Scan- 
din.'ivian stock, they dwell in a land as solemn 
aiul heaul iful as Norv\i)y itself. The Cumbrian 
dalesmen have afi’orded, perl)a]).s, iis near a 
re.'di'/ation as human i’ales have yet allowed 
of a rnval society wliieli statesmen have de- 
sired for t heii count ry’s greatness.” — F. W. H. 
Mykks. 

Line ‘JIm. j>ost(n(j on. St‘e note, line 132. 

Lines 281 -JST. Thus it was that the Revolu- 
tion toncln-d the lu'.'irts of the joiing and im- 
agill.ali^e minds of England ; the light of a new 
lumen and a new earth seemed about to dawn 
on men. 

Lines 290 ;>2I. In company with this re- 
j(*et<‘d Repiildiean, Wordsworth lived ; they 
Avere kindred s])irits. 

I.ines 3 The o|)i)ression and tyranny 

which ha<l hindered Man s progress. 

Liin s 300-4.‘»0. Leaupnls was to Wordsworth 
the ideal at once of a warrior and a citizen.” — 
E. Lkgouis. 

Line3»l)3. Greta. A river which flows piist the 
Imnn* of 8iontln*y at Keswick. See sonnet to 
the River Greta. Derwent. Sec note, lines 
270 275, book i. 

Line 409. Dion. A pupil of Plato’s. See 
the ])oem “■ Dion,” compo.sed in 181(5. 

Idne 410. Lo(h Plato and Dion tried to in- 
fimmee Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, but 
did not succeed. 

Line 412. Philo.sophers who assisted Dion, 
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Line 413. Sja'aciisan exiles. 

liine 416. Dion took Syracuse. Zacynthus, 
One of the Cyclades. 

Line 4124. perished, etc. Beaupuis did not 
perish in La Vende5o, he was wounded. 

Line 451. Angelica. Character in the Or- 
lando Furioso of Ariosto. 

Line 4.53. Erminia. Heroine of Jerusalem 
Delivered. 

Line4Hl. llomorentin. Capital of Solofirne. 

Line 4H‘2. JHois. Wordsworth went from 
Orleans to Blois in the spriiijc of 

Lino 484. ladu. Claude, daujjrhter of J^ouis 

Xll. 

Line 491. Cham hard. Nine miles from 
Blois, noted for its chateau and park . 

Lines .501-541. These dreams have been i)ro- 
nounced chimerical; yet if they are to prove so, 
the spirit of Cliristiaiiitv and its root-thoug-hts 
must be etjually cliiiiKuical. 

Lino 547. a tale. “ Vaudr.'icour and Juli;i,” 
founded on a tahi related to Wonls worth ])y a 
French lady who was an eye-witness of the 
scene described. p. 327. 

Line 553. The following four lines are the 
prelude to the abov(‘-mentioned poem. 

Book Tenth. lane 11. Metropolis. In the 
autumn of 1792 he left Blois for B.aris. 

Lin(‘ 12. fallen. Aug. 10, 1792, the mob 
stormed the 'ruih'ries and inijn'isoned the king 
and his family in the Temple. 

Line 18. Mogul. A corruption of ISIongol. 

Line l!b Agra and Lahore. Cities impli- 
cat(*d ill the Sepoy rehellioiu 

Line 20. llajahs, the native princes of India; 
Onirahs, tlnur otHclals. 

Line 36. Jjeague. The union of Louis with 
European monai'idis. 

Jjine4L liepuhhr. On the 22d of Soptem- 
ber, 1792, the Bopuhlic w'as proclaimed. 

Line 43. ma'isacre. The Daiitoii massacres 
were just over. 

Line 48. He arrived in I’aris in October, 
1792. The city heaved like a volcano. R(»hes- 
pierre, one of the Committee of Public Safety, 


was rising. 

liine 5t). Carrousel. Place de Carrousel, a 
public square. 

Lines t>2i 93. Ihii that night^eic. Although 
he took sides against Kobespiern;, yet he lield 
fast to the princhiles of tlie Ue volution. 

T/me 111. Jean Baptiste Lou vet. 

Line 114. Robespierre got a delay of one 
week to jirepare an ;i.nswer, .and by smooth 
speech finally triumphed. 

Lines 120' 190. The vein of opi.imism running 
through th.ise lines is characteristic of a in.aii 
trained as he hail been. 

Linos 198, 191k llarmodivs and Aristogiton. 
Athenijins who put to death the tyrant Hip- 
parchus. 

Lines 222-231. Such w.as the fascination of 
the terrible city, and such was his Hymiiathy in 
the great movement, that liad his funds not 
given out, he doubtless would have ]»erished 
•with his friends, the Brissot.ins. Ho returned 
to England in December, 1792. 


Line 236. Twice. He left England in No- 
vember, 1792. 

Line 245. To abide. He remained in London 
during the wintered’ 1792-93, with his brother 
Richard. 

Line 247. The movement of Clarkson and 
Wilberforce for abolishing the slave trade. See 
sonnet to William Clarkson. 

Linos 264, 265. When in 1793 England joined 
with Holland and {8pain against France, hia in- 
dignation knew no hounds. If England was to 
disappoint him, where was he to look for sup- 
l)ort ? 

Line 283. rejoiced. This is the culmination 
of that idea of interest in m.ankind outside of 
the bounds c>f England w'hich began in the 
poetry of Goldsmith, was continued in Cowper, 
and became so intense in Wordswortli. 

, Line 31.5. nd-cross flag. Union Jack, the 
j red cross of St. GtJorge, and the white ertiss of 
I St. Amlrew. 

I Lines int)-33(). Wordsworth, in his ad vertise- 
' nieiit to “Guilt and SoiTow,’\says : “During 
tin* latter iwirt of the summer of 1793, pa.ssed a 
; month in the Isle of Wight , in view of the fleet 
i then preparing for sea at Portsmouth, and left 
i the pkiee with melaneholy forehodiug.s.“ 

Liiu‘s 3>,‘;i ,375. The “ Reign of Terror “ be- 
gan in France iii July, 179‘k 

Liiit‘ 381. Madaiue Boland, wife of the min- 
ister of the interior under Dumouriez. When 
I upon the seafl’olrl, turning to the statue of Lib- 
erty, she said, “ O Liluut.y, what crimes are 
committed in thy name! “ Her husband com- 
I mitted suicide. 

I Line 3s.t. () Friend, etc*. Tlu‘ result, given 

ill t he following liiu‘s, was not a strange one on 
a nature like Wordsworth's. Th<‘ (‘clipse of his 
fair idol of the rights of m.in Avas almost total. 

Line 436. The love of Nature had been su- 
perseded by tin* love of Mjui, and iioav that the 
second love Avas weakening, the crisis Avas near 
;it hanrl. 

Lines 436-480. In his most passionate moods, 
temp<*r;inci* A\as at the c(*ntre, and prevented 
the flame of emotion from eoiisiimiiig him. 

Line 491. With Robert Jones in the vacation 
of 1790. 

Tiines 196,497. See sonnet, “ Composed near 
(-alais,” 1802. 

Liiu* 498. Arras. A town one hundred miles 
from P.n'is, eedebrated for its ta])estries. The 
birthjJace of R,(>bespierrp. 

IJrui 512. The reaction from the “ Reign of 
T(*rror” bad set, in; all parties combined against 
Robespierre, and lie Avas executed by his former 
supporters, July 28, 1794. 

IJne 513. The day. In August, 1794. 

Line 515, Over tlie Ulverston sands, where 
the Avaters of Windermere And their way to the 
se.'i. 

Line ,534. At Cartmell, where the Rev. Wil- 
liam Taylor, master at Hawkshead School, 
1782-8<;, was buried. Just before his death he 
sent for the upper boys of the school (amongst 
whom Avas W ordsworth), and took leave of them 
with a solemn blessing. 
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See “ Address to the Scholars of the Village 
School.” 

Line r>JU». Besides the inscription are the fol- 
lowing lines from Gray : — 

“ His merits, stranger, seek not to disrlose. 

Or draw his traiities from their dread abode,” etc. 


Line The writing of jioetry was imposed 
as a task npon the hoys of the llawkshead 
Scliool. See “ Lines Written as a School Exer- 
cise at llawkshead. Anno yElatis 

Lines fiilO-oitS. On his way to Ilaw’kshead 
from Furness Ahhoy and (,\)inshead l^iiory. 

Book Elkvkktii. Line 1. Ume. The 
“ lieign of Terror.” 

Liu<*. 11. in the Peojile. llviw deep wris that 
faith whicli (;onld still trust in the conscience of 
the massi s ! 

Janes o,l 7.‘'>. The dre.’id of revolution in 
England wax in eonsequence of there being 
muny siipiiorters of France there. 

Line MS. ] hefjdn. lie ssas now tt» use his 
intellect more than his heart, and to study man 
as a eiti/en ; tin* result v\as llaat. he w.is led to 
take a gre.iter interest in political and national 
questions th;in any fioet of his time. 

J ji lies lOo-- 144. Th(‘H(‘ lines lirsi, a])pi‘ared in 

I he FrletuL Oct. (5, 180M. d'hey were written 
in lSi),"», .and, as he looked haek on the dre.im 
W'hich was nosv becoming fulfilled, it added 
new enthnsi.Lsm to the cause of llunujuitv, an<l 
made him the chanipiou of the rigiits ot in.aii. 
It, also furnished him the impulse to write tluit 
philosopideal po^un, ‘‘ The JCxcnrsioii.” 

I;inel7r). In 1 7^5. 

Line 2(M;. In this act his last ho]iesof liberty 
siilVeved eclipse, and he was overwlndmed with 
shame and despondency; >ct. his h.atred of op- 
pression became stronger than cvei', fur he he- 
lieva’d that in this mo\enient all the daikest 
events of the old r/*gime were coinhined. He 
littered his indignation in th.at remarkable 
seri<'s of sonnets on llbm’ty. 

lanes 22)ld)2(>. J le now set .ahont, the aii.alxsis 
of right, in the abstract, and in this ojieration 
tnen the grounds of right disapiu'arcd. d’his 
was the crisis of his lift*. Hi* now phmg^Ml into 
the nether gloom by tin* use of this critical 
faenliy. He grew sceptical of faith which 
could not, h(* dtunonstrated by logic. 

Wordsw'orth >vas working out, Godwin’s 
philosophy, — that nothing should la* admitted 
as certain unless confirmed by reason.” — 
Le(}OU1S. 

Lines d4S. Then it was, etc. in the wint er 
of 17M4 In* joined his sister at H;ilifa\. He had 
not seen her since 17M0. She had always h<‘eii 
his better angel, and in this sieh ness «)f hissonl 
she knew what remedy to applv. The xvorld 
has loved to view the pii'tnre ot the d(*A'otioii of 
Charles and Mary Lamb in their lives of sad- 
ness; the companion picture of William and 
Dorothy Wordsworth is not, less interesting and 
tonchingji Mr. Paxton Hood says : “Not Laura 
with Petrarch, not Beatrice wdth D.ante arc 
more really connected than Wordsworth with 
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his sister Dorothy.” !See Dorothy Words- 
worth ; or. Story of a SistePs Love, by Edmund 
Lee. 

Line Buonaparte summoned the Pope to 
anoint him emperor of Erancu in 1804. 

Line d7ti. Coleridge was in Sicily, whither he 
had gone from Malta. 

Line Ti molt on. Who reduced Sicily to 
Older, lie refused all titles, and lived as a 
private cit,i/,en. 

Idnes 41 S See sonnet on “ Departure of 

Sir Walter Scott for Naples.” 

lane 441. Comatrs. S(;e Tlieocritus, Idyll 
vii. 2.S. 

Line 450. At 1 >oA e (’ottage. 

Of tin* three books of “ The Prelude ” which 
describe the poet’s r<‘sidciice in Fr.ance Mr. 
dohn Morlcy says : “ They an* an abiding lesson 
lo br.'ive men how to he;ir themselves in hours 
of puhlii* stress.” 

liooK 'fwia.K'ni. Lines 1-45. Healing had 
been mmisli'rtd to a mind diseased, and he 
now look<‘d npon the face of Nature with the 
imaginative delight of childhood yet with a 
tidier ;ippreeiatit>ii ot tlie sources of her beauty. 
Tin* liarmony ot thought and language in this 
li.issage is haidl\ suriiasscd hv that ot “Tintern 
Ahhi'V.” 

Line l.“)l. And i/(t I km w a maid, ate. The 
ref(‘ren( e hen* is not to his sist.er, but to Mar> 
Hut(‘hinson, who .afterward became bis wife. 
Next to the blessing of that sisler, who con- 
ducted him from the region of despair and 
spiritual do;ith to that of assured hope and en- 
l.irgenu'iil, of soul, stands that 

“ (’lejttiirc not too bright or good 
For liuiiian iiaiure’.s daily food.” 

H(‘r sinj])licity of nianin*!* and lii*r soothing 
;md sustaining inflnenet* an* celebrated in many 
imes of tin* poet’s later works. In the com- 
j aiiionship of two such a])i>reciative and home- 
lie. «it<*d women, he was blessed bi*yond mo.st of 
Ins hn*threii in song. 

lanes 2US 22.5. It is this element in Words- 
worth’s poetiN tliat giM's it its iinw ithering 
freshness, its ])owa‘r to make us see beauty in the 
<'oninion place, and to help us ide.ali/e the real, 
'rims ^^^^rds\^ drill's i)hilo‘-o))h> is not a theory; 
it is a life. It had saved him from despondency 
.and s])intn,al death; it will recreate all of tho.se 
who will but put themselves under its in- 
fluences. 

Lines 2b 1 271. llVicw, etc. Tlie spiritual free- 
dom wdiicb sets the poet’s imagination into 
ac'tion seldom fails to eeiitrc it upon solid foun- 

<l.i(lOllS. 

Line 2S7. One Chri,s(mas-ti?ne. 'I'liis was 
e\ idenllv -•17.H.5. His father was then living 
at Pt‘i»rit.h, and the It^d palfreys would go by 
Kirkstone Pass and Ambleside. From Amble- 
si(h' to HaAvksheail there an* two roads whicli 
inert wathin about two mil<*s of Hawkshead 
village; here th<*re are tw'o crags, either of 
whii'h w'oiild answ^er the description. 

Ijines 511 5:’“). Wordsworth in this passage 
corroborates what has already been said of his 
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susceptibility to sound ; he is always listeiiiuj;, 
and when lu? afterwai'ds recalls the scenes, he 
blends sij^hts and sounds, the latter often beinj^ 
the most prominent, 

ilooK THJKTKENTH. Lilies 1-10. The power 
with whi(di Wordsworth illustrated tliis truth 
makes him one of the j^reai.est teachers aud 
heiiofaetors of his a<^e. lie is no less the poet 
of eontemplation than the jioet of passion, and 
the lesson was tauj^ht him liy Nature, It is 
only by calmness in the midst of jiassioii that 
the highest beauty in poetry is attaimal. All 
of Wordsworth's finest poetty is tlie result of 
emotions j*ecollected in traiujiuiliit}^ 

Linos JS 110. His emotion heimr m»\v under 
rejrulation, he determined to tiiul out the truths 
of human life. He {»-ave up his saiiiruinesHuuiies 
for tlio regeneration of mankind, aiul turneil to 
the abodes of simple men, where duty, love, 
and reverence were to he found in their true 
relation aud worth. 

Lines KUl lll . His wounded heart was healed 
as lie experienced the “love in lints where poor 
men lie.” 

Lilies HI From t lie terraoe-walk in the 

irarden of the ('ockermouth home can be seen 
the hill hero refernul to, and the road running 
over its summit. TJie road is now only a fool- 
path, but was then a public way to Isel, a town 
on the l)erw(‘ut. 

Lines IdthlSo. The riches which he jjleaned 
from these mines of ne^deetod wealth made 
him the sinjjer of “ simple sonj^s for thinkinjjT 
hearts.” 

Lines 1S0-‘J20. Wimlsworth hero toucliesthe 
core of our modern artificial life and thinkin}^. 

Lines 220- 27s. This passage is the finest in 
thouR-ht, and the most perfect in expression, of 
any of ‘ ‘ The Prelude. ’ ’ 1 1 illustrates the eouraRC 
of the man who dared thus, in an a^e of sujmu- 
ficiality and jiriile, to fly in tin? face of all tlie 
poetical creeds, and make* the joys and sorrows 
that we encount.er on the common hiRh road of 
life the subjects of his sour;. 

Line 214, Sariun's /V«m. In 1702 he wan- 
dered with his friend William ('alvert c»ver 
iSalisbury Plain. See Guilt and Sorrow.” 

Line 2.52, unitretnedilaied strains. The “ De- 
scriptive Sketches.*’ (^ileridRe happened upon 
these when an undergraduate at (’aiubridi»e, 
1792, and wrote of them: “Seldom, if ever, 
was the emergence of a and original poetic 

genius above the literary liori/on more evidently 
announced.” 

Line 2(J1 . The poets did not meet until 1 797. 
Book Fourteenth. Lines 1 10. In the 
summer of 1792 lie visited Ids friend Jones in 
Wales. 

Lines 25-1.20. Of this vision of the*transraut- 
ing ijower of imagination, Mr. Stopford Brooke 
says : “ It is one of tlie finest specimens of 
Wordsworth’s grand style. It is as sustained 
and stately as Milton, but differs from Milton’s 
style in the greater simplicity of diction.” 

Liin^s 1()8, 109. By love., etc. No great poet 
has been content with mere outward Nature; 
he must pass through it to the soul of man. 


Wordsworth never rests in what appears to the 
outward eye ; he rests only in the aspirations 
caused by what the senses reveal. 

Line 2.52. “ What was once harsh in Words- 

worth was toned by tlie womanly sweetness of 
his sister ; and with a devotion lus rare as it was 
noble she dedicated to him her life and service.” 
— Edmund Lee. Nee “The Nparrow^’s Nest ” 
and “Tintcjii Abbey.” 

Lines 20(i-2().S. Mary Hutch inson. See“IShe 
vva.s a Phantom of delight,” s(‘eond stanza. 

Line2<Sl. Wordsworth said: “He and my 
.sisi.er are ih(‘ two beings to whom my intellect 
is most indebted.” 

Line 2.11. See advertisement to “The Pre- 
lude," p. 121. 

Line 2.5, ». After leaving London, 1792, he 
went to the Isle of Wight, the valley of the 
Wye, and later visitcsl with his sister the 
.scenes of his youth in (himberland and West- 
nu>r(4aud. 

, Lines .‘*..5.5 .‘’.Oil. (Jalrert. Nee sonnet “To 
I li.iisley C.'ilvert," and note to “Lines Left 
1 upon a .Seal in a Yew-4'ree.” 

I Line 295. St'e prefatory note to “ The Pre- 
! hide.*’ 

! Lines 401 107. “ Thi‘ Idiot Boy ” and “ The 
I Tliorii.” 

Line 119. In the .spring of 181)0 their brother 
I John, who was captain of an East Indiaman, 

, came to their new home at Orasmere, He re- 
in.'iined with them about eight months, and in 
I the fall he .started upon the voyage which he 
; intended should b(‘ his last, as he desired to live 
w’ith his hrot her and .sist.er. In February, 1.805, 

; his vessel w.as wrecked off' Portland, and all on 
‘ board perished, '^i’here are touching allusions 
! to him in “ Elegiac Ver.se.s,” “ (^Imraeter of the 
; Happy Warrior,” and “Lines suggested by see- 
i iiig IVele (’astle in a .Storm.” 

J ..incs 12< >-4.54. Th(‘ grand determination with 
wJiieh Wordsw'orili, ahaiidoiiing professional 
life and giving himself to counteracting the 
“ juech.inical and utilitarian theorie.s of his 
time,” stood up against ridicule and obloquy, 
cannot, In* matched in literature. 

See Coleridge, “To a Gent! em. an,” for a sig- 
nificant apjireei.ation of “ The Prelude.” 

Page 222. The Hkcluse. 

'riie poet ’s own history of this poem has been 
given ill his introductory notes to “ The Pre- 
liule ” Jiiid “ The Excursion,” pp. 124 and 402. 
“ The Excursion ” Avas the only one of the three 
jirojected poems that was published during the 
author’s life. .Selections from “ The Recluse ” 
were jiublished in his fluid e to the hakes., one 
of Avhich, “ The Water-Fowl,” appeared in sub- 
.sequent editions of his poems; and two, “ On 
Nature’s invitation do I come” and “Bleak 
season w as it,” were published by the Bishop of 
Lineolii in the Memoirs. Although these selec- 
tions have been given in this edition, as “The 
Recduse ” w^as first printed in 1888, and as the 
date of composition is conjectural, it s 0 em.s best 
to place it here with the poems written at 
Grasmere. 
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^ Lines Once to the verge ^ etc. 

lines, if taken literally, ref(;r to the Hawks- | 
head days, or to those of his collejj(» vacation. j 
Line 51). One of thy lowly ]J>veLlm<js, Dove j 
(\)ttaj^e. j 

Lilies 71 “175. On Nahire^s invitation do I \ 
come, ettc. S(*e not.«‘, p. <Sol . i 

Lines 15‘2-H)7. lileah seai^on was it^ ate. See ' 
not(‘, J). <S51 . ' 

Lines ‘J05, etc. Jidtold how with a (/rare, etc. i 
See ‘ ‘ W ater-Fowl , ” p . 1 < M . i 

Line ()55. f*il(/rim of the Sea. .lolm Words- , 
worth. See “ Wlieii, to tlie att ract ions of the 1 
busy world,” and note. ' 

Line <>57. And oth(r<^. ^riie Hutchinsons. j 
Line <)(i(). J^hUoso))h<i and l*oit. C'oieridfro. 
See “Stanzas writ-tin in luy l*oc‘ket,-( 'opy of , 
Thoinsoirs ‘('astli! of Indolciiei*,' '* |>. 2.ss, and 1 
note, p. -S-IS. 

Line 7().‘>. ll'7///c yet an cnnocenf little oni , etc*. 

See “ rr<'lnde,“ book i. 

Lines SiJd-H.'iP, 

* Destrud, prophtic Spirit ! that nis/nr\t 
The human Soul,' etc. ' 

“ Not mine own feurw, noi the profiljottc Soul 
Of the wide world dre.uumg <ui tliiughto <M>ine " 
SHAKSPEAitc's Simnets 

Lines 754 -M< JO, Used in Wordsworth’s orij^i- 
nal ]>Tvfatory note to “ The Lxeursion," as I 
“ Prospectus." ! 

Pa^e 1252. Thk PitOTHEKS. | 

This exquisite idyl - t,he most dniniatic of the 
poet’s works — possesses all tin- boanty and 1 
pfrandonr of the j^rand and biuiutil'nl vale in ; 
which the scene is laid. Fainerdale surpasses, J 
in its chaotic {grandeur, any other vale in the 
district ; it is ftuarded by steep and lofty niouii- j 
tains wliich seem to force tin* little e-onirmi- ' 
nity of dalesmen into closer unity and affection, i 
It is a tittinjj framework for a healthy social I 
order, | 

Line 510. tfu (iroat Oarel . . . Leeza. The . 
Great Gavel, so called, 1 iinap^ini*, from its re- , 
semblance to the f^able end of a house, is one of ' 

the hijjhest of the rumberl.and Mountains. It 
stands at the head of the several vales of Knner- 
dale, Wastdalc, and JJorrowd.ale. The Leeza 
is a river which flows into the lake of Ennei- 
dale : on issuinp: from the Lake, it chanjres its 
name, and is called the Knd, Eyne, or Kuna. 

It falls into the Sea a little below Kjjremont. 
W. W. 

Coleridg-e says of this and the following 
poem: “The characters of tin* vicar and the 
shepherd-mariner in the poem of *■ The Bro- 
thers,’ those of the shepherd of Greenhead Gill 
in ‘The Michael,’ have all the verisimilitude 
and representative quality that the juirposes of 
poetry can require. They are persons of a 
known and abidiii}; class, and their nianners 
and sentiments the natural product of circum- 
stances common to the class.” 

Page 238. Michael. 

The scene of this pastoral is Greenhead 


Ghyll, not far from Dove Cottage. Turning to 
the right from the highway by the “Swan 
Inn,” and following the beck, one will, with- 
out much difficulty, find where the “ F!lv(*ning 
Star” was situated* ; and a little farther nj) the 
beck sh(*epfolds, Avliich are now used, Ib’ol)- 
ablj' Michael’s fold was still higher up ; on the 
riglit of tho bnek there is a large oak-tree 
which may be the “ ('lip]>ing dree.” A visit to 
the Gbyll and the pastun*-l.‘nid on the side of 
F’airlii-ld is of great assistance to the apprecia- 
tion of the spirit of tlie poem. 

Dorothy’s domaial of Oi't. 11, IHOO, hits the 
following: “ Walked ii]> Greenhead Ghjdl in 
search of a SJiei ])lold.” 15tb. “ W. composed 

in the Evening.” ]5tli, “ W. again con qiosecl 
at the Shcepfold after dinner.” 

Ill a letter to JMr. (diaries .lames Fox written 
this year, AVordsw (M ill eallod attention to the 
greatest ot iiatioii.il dangers — the disnj>i)ear- 
aiiee ot such a class of “Statesmen ” as Michael 
represents, t hrough the absorption of small free- 
holds by laige estates. See F. W. H. Myers, 
11 nrdsirorth, <‘haT>teriv. 

lane l(>‘.). (Uiypiin) Tree, (.’lipping is the 
word used in the north of England for shear- 
ing. W. W. 

See 11. D. Rawnsley, Life and Nature of the 
Kiujlidi Lakes, A Brig Faid Slieej) (’lipping.” 

Page 244. The Idle SHEriiEKD-BoYS. 

d’he .scene of this poem is in tlic Langdale 
Pikes, — Harrison Stickle, and Pike o’ Stickle, 
lit the head of Gi isit f-iaiigdale. It is reached 
from Grasmere by Flasdale, a vigorous climb, 
over Silver How, or by Bed Bank. The first 
two routes foT* pedestrians only, the last, is a 
good carriage road, d’he last stanza of the 
poem is a good dcsci iption of the Ghyll as it is 
to-day. 


Page 217. “It was an Atkil Mohning: 
Fhesji and (’leak.” 

In this year life at. the (’ottage w^as enriched 
by visits from (-oleridge, Kohert dones, John 
Wordsworth, and the Hutchinsons. Dorothy 
writes in her .Tournal, “On Suiida.y (June 211) 
IVlr. and Mrs, (’oleridge and Hartley came.” 

This and thi* following six poems belong to 
a cl.ass, “Oil the Naming of Places,” written 
to record incidents w hich happened in connec- 
tion w'ith some of the poet's friends. To one 
familiar -with the lake land the evidence of 
attachments for loe.'ilities where little incidents 
have taken place is seen in the names there 
preserved. All lovers of the poet delight in 
identifying places especially dear to him. 

The scene of this poem is in Easdale, a half- 
liour’s Walk from Dove Cottage. Le.aving 
(Ti’asmere village w'c soon cross Goody Bridge 
and Fkasdfde heck, by the side of which the 
poet, said he had composed thousands of verses. 
Following tliis beck from the bridge, we come 
to a deep pool, with a “single mountain cot- 
tage ” not far distant. On the opposite side of 
the valley is the mountain terrace, Lancrigg, 
where “ Tlie Prelude ” was composed. 
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The poet’s sister is frequently referred to as 
'Eniiua” or “ Emmeliue. ’ 

Page 24<s. To Joanna (IIutchinson). 

This scene is laid on the Rotha, the river 
which flows by the Grasmere Ciiurchyard (where 
the poet is buried), and enii)ties into the lake ; 
thence it flows into Rydal Water. 

Dorothy writes, Aug. 22, “W. read us the 
poem ‘ Joanna,’ beside the Rothay, by the 
roadside.” 

The ” lofty firs ” stood near the church towcu* j 
but were removed to widen the n.ad. The t.ill 
rock ” is iirobably on the side of Helm Orag. j 
Silverdiow, Loughrigg, Fairflcdd, and Ilelvel- I 
lyn are the mountains which surround^ the I 
Vale ; while Skiddaw, Glaraniara, and Kirk- > 
stone are at a C 0 JJsid(‘rable disijince on the | 
north and east. 1 

Page 249. “Thkkk ih an Eminence.” 

The “’eminence” is Stone-Arthur, on the 
east of the n>ad leading over Dnnmail liaise, 
and is between Greenhead Gh>ll and 'Tongue 
Ghyll. 


this poem is laid. Eglantines still grow there, 
though not abundantly. 

Friday, April 23, 1H02, Dorothy writes in her 
Journal : “ We went toward Rydal under Nab 
Scar. The sun shone and we were lazy. . . . 
Coleridge and I X)ushed in before. We left 
William sitting on liie stones, feasting with 
silence, and 1 sat down iii)on a rocky seat, 
a couch it might be, under the Rower of 
William’s ‘ Eglantine.’ ” 

Page 252. The Oak anu the Rkoom. 

Wordswortli’s note helps us to <letertniue the 
loc-ality under Nab Sear, near the mountain 
path, “ Old CoiTnj)tion.” There is still a large 
stone far np on Ihe side of the mountain, and it 
may be the “ lofty stone ” of this i)oem. 

Page 2.5;>. H VRT-LKAr Well. 

Suggested tt> WordsNvorth and his sister when 
they were makint; the numiorable jonriiey from 
Sockbnru to (Irasniere in December, 179! >. In 
ISS7 1 \isited the scene hiTO described and 
found a di'solate sjmt iiuhnd. 

“ More iloleful plac»' (iui never eye Burvey.” 


Page 249. “ A Narrow Gjrolk of Roiatii 
Stones and Chaos.” 

The (’oleridges remained at Dove (’ottage 
until Greta Hall, at Keswi(*k, was ready for 
them in July. 

The scene of the ]) 0 (‘m is easily idiUitified, 
although no woodland palli now le.ads fiom 
the cottage to the lak(‘, and th(5 coacli road and 
cottages break the privacN of th»‘ “easif*ni 
shore.” On the l()(h of Oet<d»iM‘, Dorothy’s 
Journ.al says : ” William stU, up after me writing 
'■ Point Rash Judgment.’ ” 

Page 250. d'o M. 11. 

Dorothy wrik;s to Mrs. Marshall, Sept. 10: 
“■Our cottage is quite large einutgli for us, 
though very small. . . . Wo iiave a boat on the 
lake, and a small orcliard and a small garden ; 
which, as it is the work of our own hands, we 
regard withiiride and partiality.’’ The cuttagi* 
contained only six rooms, and with the Cole- 
ridges, the llutidiinsons and John, they must 
have been a bit crowded. Mary lintchiuson 
was with them for several months during this 
year, and tlie Coleridges lor two. 

Of the exact locatifui r»f the scene of the 
poem it in.sy still be said, tlie travellers know 
it not,” although inanv attenq)ts havo heon 
made to ascertain it. The jdaco is near Rydal 
Mount or in the grounds of Kydal Park, and 
a hunt for it will well repay <nic. 

Page 251. The WATEUFALii A^ki) the 
Eglantine. 

There are three roads from Grasmere to 
Rydal : one, a foot, path under Nah Scar, which 
Dr. Arnold called “ Old Corrupt ion; ” a second 
over White Moss Common, which he calhid 
“ Bit hy Bit Reform ; ” and a third, the coach 
road by the lake-side, “ Radical Refonn.” It 
is by the first of these I'tjads that the scene of 


The aspens and st<me pillars aie no more, but 
the ston ‘ basin still remains. A wall has been 
built where it is possible that the *‘]>illars” 
stood, llev. Mr. I liucdiuison, who visiteil the 
i place in tJiinks the stone in the wall, 

j whicli slmws signs of having been hammer- 
j dressed, may he oin* of the “pilhirs.” 

1 Cage 257. Tnr. (’hildi.ess Father. 

I Line It), f antral hosin. In seveTul parts of 
i th<‘ North of England, wlnui a funeral takes 
j place, a basin full of sprigs of biixwooil is 
; ])laced at the door of the hons<* from whiidi the 
; coflin is taken up, and each xiersoii who attends 
I the funeral ordinarily takes a sprig of this hox- 
' wood, and Hirows it into the grave of the 
: deceased, W. W. 

P.ige 257. Rural Architecture. 

The scene of this ])ocm is associated with 
Lake Thirlmere, Great How being the height 
whiidi rises between Thirlmere and Ijogber- 
tliwaite Dale. See note to “The Waggoner.’’ 

P.age 2.5.S. Et.len Tkwin. 

See vSeott’s Mtyistrelsi/ of the HcoUisth Harder^ 
vol. i. J). foi* f'he history of the famous 
ballad “ h^nr Hebui of Kirconnell.” 
j Se])t. 19, Dorothy writes to a friend: “Wil- 
! liam is going to publish a second edition of 
the Li/rif'til Ballads with a second volume.” 
'These were published at the close of this year, 

. with the famous Dtft'nsio of his principles of 
I poetic diction, (^deridge wrote of the.se vol- 
umes: “I should judge of a man’s heaH and 
intelleet, precisedy according to the degree and 
intensity of the admiration with which he read 
these ])oenis.” 

The Kirtle is a river in the southern part of 
Scotland, on the hanks of which the events 
here related took place. W. W, 
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Page‘2G0. A Chakacti^r. 

This is a tribute to Wordsworth’s college 
mate and friend^ Robert Jones, with whom he 
visited France and {Switzerland in the college 
vacation of 171K), and Wales in To him 

he dedicated “Descriptive Sketches,” 171K1. 

Pa^e 2(il. iNSC’JtiPTioNs : 

For thk spot where the UEK>nTAOE 

STOOJ> ST. llERIiEHT’s ISLAND, DEUt- 

WENTWATKK. 

Derwentwatcii* is rich in literary and histori- 
cal associations. It attract<!<l (Iray, Words- 
worth, Coleridg^o, Keats, (^*lriyle, the Arnolds, 
and Southey, The places here of most interest 
are the island where Herbert, St. Cuthbert’s 
friend, had his shrine ; (’at-Hliyll, the favorite 
nook of Southey’s, and (h’ajj;- of the Friars 
w hose beauty first inspired Uoskin, and wliori* , 
now stands the simple memorial of that 1 
event. 

Written with a i*en(’il upon a stone in ! 

THE WALL OF THE HOUSIC (.\N OUTHOUSE), 
ON THE ISI.ANJ> AT (HtASMI'atE. 

Tht'r(j is <nily one island in Orasmerc Lake. 

It is still a pasture for sheep, and a rude ])ile 
still stands tliere. 

1801 

Dorothy Wordswairth’s Journal reveals to ns 
that this year there was iiincli rea<line: of 
Spons(‘r and ( Jianeer, and much worry over the 
condition of (’oleridue. The actual ]K)(;tic out- 
put was not lai’K-e. AVordsw ortli fiicd liis liaiid 
at modernizing? Chaucer, and bcjuin “The Ex- 
cursion,” 

Pa}?e 2(1*2. The SrARROAv’s Nest. 

Tlu} old manor house with jrarden and tei- 
racc-walk at Cockennoudi I’lMuains essentially 
;is it was in Wordsworth’s day. Emmeline is 
liis sister Dorothy. An inten^sf ini? memorial 
of the e.'irly days of th(‘se children has been 
recciitJy erected in th('- Park at (.s>eUermoutli : 
a drinkini? foniii.aiii for man and beast sur- 
mounted by a bronze statin.* of a child. 

Paf?e *2()‘2. Pelion and 

How the desire of (he poet’s heart has be- 
come a reality is revealed in t,iu* followini?from 
James Russell Lowell, allndinj? to tlie lake ! 
land, “ This (Jiarlreiise of Wortlsworth, dedi- 
cated to the (lenins of {Solitude, will alliuh* to 
its imperturbable calm, the finer natures and 
the more hi{?hly tempered intellects . . . and 
over the ent rance f^ate to that inirifyinj? seclu- 
sion shall be inscribed : 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
This for an hernutage.” 

Paj?e 20.3. The Prioress’s Tale. 

Prof. Dowdell calls this work “at once frank 
and faithful,” in spite of its many defects. 

Friday, 4th, Dorothy writ(*s in her Journal : 

“ Wm. translating ‘The Prioress’s Tale.'” 


Saturday, 5th, “ Win. finished ‘The Prioress’s 
Tale,’ and after tea Mary and he wrote it 
out.” 

Page ‘2( it). The Cuckoo and the Nkjhtin- 

OALE. 

Line 201. With such a master^ etc. From a 
manuscript in the iJodleiaii, as are also Stanzas 
xliv. and xlv., which are necessary to complete 
the sense. W. W. 


I 1802 

j This year is an exceedingly busy one for the 
poet. A frequent entry in Dorothy’s Journal 
is, “ Wm. worked at, the Pedlar.” The ballads 
and sonnets are revedations of the life he was 
living, the mo.st significant event of which was 
his marriage to ^lary Hutchinson. 

Page 273. The Sailor’s Mother. 

Jh(“ title of this jioein in Dorothy’s Journal 
is “ The iSinging Bird.'’ Friday, March 12, 
she writes: “William finished ‘The Singing 
Bird.’” 

I Page ‘274. Alh'E Fell. 
j Under dat(* of Feb. Ui, Dorothy gives a de- 
tailed history of the oecurrence with Mr. 
(iraham, closing with: “Mr. (i. left Mary to 
l)iiy her a new cloak.” On Fiiday (March 14), 

. llorothy writes, “In the evening after tea Wil- 
I Jiam wrote, ‘Alice Fell.’ ’’ 

1 Page •27.'). Beooars. 

j Under date of May ‘27, 1800, Dorothy gives 
i details of the evi*nt out of which the poem 
I grew, and under Niturday (March 13, 1802) she 
I writes: “W. wrote the poem of the Beggar 
I Woman.” The quarry is near the junction of 
j the twH) roads leading from Rydal to Gras- 
men*. {see “{si*(|uel to the ‘Beggars,’ ” 1817. 

1 Page ‘27t>. To A Butterfly. 

! J'lns poem refers to tlie saim* period as “ The 
i S]>airov\’s Nest,” Coekermoiuh days, before 
j l77-‘k Doiidhy says: “ While we wore at hreak- 
i fast W. w role the poem ‘ To a Butterfly.’ 

' The thought came upon him as w e were talking 
about the pleasure w^e both always felt at the 
sight ol a butterflv. 1 told him that 1 used to 
chase them a little, but that I was afraid of 
In iishing the dust, off their wings, and did not 
catch them.” 

i Page 270. The Emiorant Mother. 

I March lb Dorothy writes: “ W^illiarn w^ent 
j 11 ]) lilt 0 * 1 , he orchard and wT'ote a part of ‘The 
; Emigrant Mother.’ ’’ “ Wed ne.sda 3 ". William 
w'eiit lip into the orchard and finished the 
poem.” 

Page 277. “ My Heart Leaps Up.” 

This poem is the key-note of all Words- 
wmrth’s poetry : it is “ The Prelude ” condensed 
into a lyric. 
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Pag^e 278. Written in Mair’h, 

Under date of April 10 (Good Friday), Doro- | 
tliy writes in the Journal l.ho dotailH of their 
walk from I Tils water over Kirkstone Pass, 
during wliieh this poem was composed. A 
little below Hart steep in Patterdale is the 
bridge over Goldrill Heck. 

Line 10. Dorothy says (in Journal): “Be- j 
hind us a flat pasture with forty-two cattle 
feeding.’’ 

Page 278. The Bedurkast tiiasinc; the 
Butterfly. 

On Sunday, April IS, Dorothy ^\ritc‘^: “A 
mild grey morning with rising vapours. We 
sate in the orchard, Willi. iin rote (he poem 011 
the Robin and the Biitterily.” “ Tuesd.ay 20, 
wrote a conclusion to the ikmuii of the But- 
terfly, ‘ I ’ve watche<l you now a full half 
hour,’ 

Line 12. Fat fur Adam. See “Paradise 

Lost,” book xi. W. W. 

P.age 270. FouESKiHT. 

On January 81, Dorothy says; “1 found a 
strawberry blossom lu a rock. ... 1 uprooted 
it rashly, and felt as if 1 had been committing 
an outrage ; so I planted it again.” 

Under date of 28tb of April sin* writes 
“ Wm. was in the orcliaid . . . ut. dinnei tinn 
he came in with the poem, * Cliiklreu gathering 
Flowers.’ ” 

Page 270. To TH ic Sm all ( ’ el a n 1 ) i n e . 

In l)orothy’s Joiinud, Ai»ril .80, we h.ive the 
foUowiiig : “We catue inlo (he orchard di- 
rectly after breakfast, and sat there. The lake 
was calm, the sky cloudy. W. beg, an t<» write 
the poem of the Oehiiidiue. ... I walked 
backward and forward with William. He re- 
peated his poem to me.” 

Line 8. (Jelandine. Common pile wort. 

w. w. 

Page 280. To the Same Flower, 

In Dorothy’s Journal, May 1, 1802, is the fol- 
lowing: “ Wm. wrote the Celandine, second 
part.” 

Page 280. Resolution and Indetend- 

ENOK. 

Dorothy writes ; “ When Win. and I returned 
from accompanying Jones, we met an old man 
alnnjst double. . . . His trade was to gather 
leeches. ... It was late* in tin* evening.” 

We see from the P'fuiwick note that the 
elements which wcire gathered t.oget her in this 
poem were from various so»irces. The mental 
mood and “ the hare running races ^in her 
mirth ” are brought from tlie walk over Barton 
Fell. The “lonely moor” with the “pool” is 
Wliite Moss Common, which one crosses by Die 
middle road to Rydal. 

After the storm and the tumult of Nature — 
“the roaring of the wdnd,” and the driving of 
the floods — there came the calm, the singing of 
the birds, the music of the hecks, the fresh, 


clear atmosphere, and “the hare ruiiiiiiig 
races.” One would think that — 

“ A i)o©t could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company.” 

A kindred mood is awakened in the poet, 
but it is soon beclouded with “fears and 
fancies” whicliaris(i from the contrast existing 
between the free, happy, candess life of all the 
iiiioffendiiig croalures of God’s love, and the 
life ol man, burdened with care for the mor- 
! row, obliged to sow before he can reiij), “ look- 
i ing before and .after.” Strong as be is, lie is 
; nevertheless made weak by such dejection; aiul 
. in this weakness there appears (he figure of .an 
old man, by c-onversai ion witli hoin strength 
is iiuparte<i, power is given, a new motive for 
' living is supplied, life is made a li.appier and .a 
diviner tiling. 

As to style, we might almost say there is 
' none. By the simplest language, in the absence 
1 of all color, with no complexity of iucidenti, we 
ba\e one of the most barmoiiioiis and deter- 
mined of sketches, — the beauty and the 
strength of rt*pose. 

In its etliical Ixsiriiig the poem makes com- 
mon cause with all of \V<»rdswortli’s best work, 
(be mess,ige of which is “Wa.ste not!” 
J'liat bis philosophy in this respect is not 
theoretical but practic.al, wo will let one who 
has made a tri.al of it testify. 

John Stuart Mill, in at.iin(‘of disappointment 
at the f.ailure <)f eheiislied liojies, and when life 
.seemed nothing but a struggle ag.ainst cruel 
necessity, w(*iit to Wordsworth’s poems, and of 
the result says — - 

“ From them I seemed to learn what would 
be the perennial soiiives of h.appiiu'ss, vvhe.n all 
the greater evils of life shall have been re- 
moved. And 1 felt mysfdf at once better and 
happier as 1 came under their influence.” 

P.age 282 . “ I uhieved for Buonaparte.” 

In tin* sphert? of tlie sonnet among modeioi 
writers, Wordsworth’s w^ork is by far the most 
significant, not oul> in the nature and variety 
of the subjects treated, but also in the manner 
of coni]»osition. lie restonnl the sonnet to the 
place i( held in Milton’s time. The style of 
the soniH't was at tin* farthest remove from the 
style of “ The Prelude ” and “ The Excursion;” 
and it is not a little remarkable that one who 
l)osseHsi*d .such wcahh of thought and such 
fluency of language should have been content 

“ Witliin tlie Honnet’fl scanty plot of ground.” 

I But Words w'ortli “had the tonic of a whole- 
I some iiride ; ” he wfis a most careful writer and 
was exceedingly frugal in his literary economy; 
these were the jirerequisites for succe.ss with 
the sonnet. The care which he exercised in 
pruning, I’ecasting, and correcting his workman- 
ship is .seen in the frequent alterations of the 
text; many of them cover the period of a life- 
time, and preserve for us the changing moods of 
the poet’s mind. 

May 21, Dorothy writes : “ W. wrote two 
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sonnets oil Buonaparte after I had read Milton’s 
sonnets to him.” Here is the seed plot out of 
which spranp; that series of ludjle utterances on 
independeiuu* and liberty. This sc'ries was re- 
printed l)y Mr. {Stopford Brooke in 1S07, “ on 
behalf of the Greek stru^sh* for the Independ- 
ence of (.Jrete,” and, as he informed me, for use 
in the English schools. Senator Hoar Ints s:iid 
of Wordsworth’s work here ; “ More than any 
man of his time, stat»*sman, philosopher, or 
])oi5t, he saw witli imerrinf; instinct into the 
i;Teat moral forces that determine the currents 
of history.” 

A FAKEWKnL. 

The series (d events, so natural and homely 
in the life of the poet, which we liavt* thus lar 
considered finds its significant and inevitable 
crown ill that wdiich this poem anticipates. 
The Wordsworth and llntchiuson fatnilieh, 
hoth of (hmtbrian stock, had been a lontr linn* 
inljmatc. Dorotliy and William Worilswortli 

id Mary lluichinson bad been in the same 
Dame’s Ndiool at Penrith and tlui friendship 
fornu'd then* nal.nrally ri]ieiied into that love 
which enriched and bi'autified their lives. In 
18(1(1 the llutehinsoiis left Soekhurii and went 
to Gallow Hill near Seal boronp:li. Dorothy's 
Journal from July to 1 h'cciiiher is rich in 
material rocfardiiiK fhi* evemts of the reiiiaiiiinjjf 
months of the year. William and Dorotliv 
went to Gallow Hill by way of Keswick, Greta. 
Rridtfe and Yorkshire JMoors. From Keswick 
Coleridj^e accom])anied tliem six or s(‘ven mile.s, 
Dorothy says (Thnrsdav, l.^tli), *‘^Iet Mary and 
S.ara seven miles from G. 11. . . . Arrived at 
Gallow Hill ;it seven o’elo(;k.” 

For the 1 ‘Oiitrasted feidinjjfs of Coleridge read 
his “ Dejection : An Gde,” written ;it this time, 
and piihiished on the day of ^Yords worth’s wed- 
diri^^. 

Patj:e ‘284. ”Tuk S('N has LoN<i bk.kn 
Set.” 

June 8, Dorothy writes in hi'i- Journal: “AV. 
v\rote the poem ‘The Sun has hm^ been set.' " 

Pa^re 284. Composed i j*o>^ Westminster 
Bkidoe. 

This and the following’’ sonind.s of the year 
were composed durinti^ the lime which elapsed 
between his arrival at Gallow Hill and his ni.ar- 
riajje. This interval was s])ent by himself ;ind 
Dorothy on a visit to France. Dorothy writ.es : 
“ On Thursday morniiig- 2it we arrived in Lon- 
don. We left Ijondon on Satnrdav moniinfr at 
half-past five or six, the 80th. AVe mounted 
the D«)ver coach at (liarinj? Cross. It was a 
beautiful mominjr. The city, St. Paul’s, wdtli 
the river, and a innllitude of lit.tle boats made 
a most beaut.iful si^ht as we crossed Westmin- 
ster Bridffe. The houses were not overhung: by 
their cloud of smoke, and they spread out end- 
lessly, yet the sun shone so brightly, with such 
a fierce light, that there was something like 
the purity of one of Nature’s own grand siiec- 
taeles.” 


These sonnets are the highest type of Words- 
worth’s pure style ; all the elements are so fused 
that there is nothing to divert attention from 
the singhi sentiment pervading the whole. 

Page 284. tk)MPosED by tub kSka-side, 
NEAR Calais, August 1802. 

Dorothy writes : “Arrived at Calais at four 
ill the monhiig of Jul}’^ 81. Delightful walks 
ill the evenings . seeing far off in the West the 
c<»as(. of England, like a I'loud, crested with 
Dover Castle, the Evening Star, and the glory 
of the sky.” 

Pag(‘ 28.5. Composed near (’alais, on the 
Load Leadim, to Akdi:es. 

Lint* 1. Jon(s ! as front Calais southward. 

(See Ihidication to Descriptive Sketches.”) 

This cNcellent Person, one of my earliest 
and dearest friends, died in tin* y<‘ar 183.5. We 
were unde rgrad nat es together of the same year, 
at the same eolh'ge , and eoni])aiiions in many 
a delightful raiehle through his own romantic 
(’(uiiitry of Nortli AVales. Mneh of the latter 
part ol his life In* passed in comparative soli- 
tude, which 1 know was often cheered by re- 
luembranee of onr lyoutlifiil adventures, and 
of tin* heaiitiful regions which, at home and 
•ihroad, we had visited together. Onr long 
irieiidsliij) was in'vi>r subject to a moment's 
int.eirnptioii, .and, while revising these vol- 
umes for the I.ist time, I have been so often 
reminded of mv loss, with a not iiiipleasing 
sadness, th;i,t T t rust the Header will excuse 
this passing mention of a Man wdio well de- 
ser\esfrom me something more than so brief 
a notice. Let me only add, that during the 
middle part of his life he resided many yea,rs 
(;is Incninhent of tin* Living) at a Parsonage 
m Oxfordshire, which is the* subject of the son- 
net entitled ‘‘A Parsonage in Oxfordshire,” p. 
(i()2. AV. AV. 

Lino 8». dajj. Foiirte(‘iith of July, 1720. 
AV. W. 8ee “A Character,*’ p. 200, and note. 

Page 288. The Kind op Sweden. 

Ill this and a siicci*<*diiig sonnet on the .same 
subject, let me be understood as a Poet^^ avail- 
ing himself t>f the situation which the King of 
Sweden oceujaed, and of the principles AVOWED 
JN HIS MANiFisTOs; as laving hold of these 
adv;intag»‘s for the pur[>ose of embodying moral 
truths. This remark niigiit, perh.aps, as well 
h.avc been siijipreissed ; for to those wdio may be 
in svmj>;i,thy with tlie course of these Poems, it 
will be .superHuous, and will, 1 fear, he thrown 
aw.ay upon that other class, who.se besotted 
adiiiirjition of the iiitoxie.ated despot hereafter 
placed in contrast, with him, is tin* niost melan- 
clmly evidence of degradation in British feeding 
and intellect w’hich the times have furnished. 

AV. AV. 

Page 288. (^ompo.sed after A Journey 
across the Hambleton Hills, Yorkshire:. 

Du their i*et,urii from France, Aug. 30, t.hey 
spent three weeks in London, and reached Gai- 
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low Hill Sept. 24. Dorothy writes : “ Mary first 
met us on the avenue. She looked so fat and 
well that we were made very happy by the 
sight of her; then came Sara, and last of all 
Joanna. Tom was forking down, standing 
upon the com cart.” 

On Monday. Oct. 4, Wordsworth was married 
to Mary Hutchinson, in the old church at 
Bi'ompton, and set out on the return to Dove 
Oottiige the same day. Dorothy’s entry in the 
Journal for this day (too long to give here) 
should be read. 

Page 288. Stanzas AVitiTTKN in my 
PoCTKET-COPY OF TiIOMSON’s ” CaSTLF. OF 

Indolence.” 

Dorothy w’rites: “We arrived at Grasmere 
at about six o’clock on Wednesday evening, 
the (ith of October, 1802. ... I cannot describe 
what I felt. ... On Friday, 8th, Mary and 
£ walked first upon the hillside, and then in 
John's Grove, then in view of Kydale, the first 
walk that I had taken with my sister.” Thus 
the circle at Grasmere w'as widened and 
enriched ; now two high-minded and loving 
women, through their own sweetness and 
purity, calmness and goodness, contribute to 
make his work reach a height of fullness and 
completion only dreamed ot as yet. I am in- 
clined to think that the characters alhidod to 
iu this poem are Words wmrth and Coleridgi' ; 
although there is some diflicnlty in assigning 
the stanzas. The editor of the Mamoirs con- 
cludes that the allusions in the first Four stan- 
zas are to Wordsworth, and those in the last 
three to Coleridge. 

Page 290. ToH. C. 

These lines, which Mr. Walter Bagehot 
styles, “ the best ever written on a real and visi- 
ble child,” refer to Hartley Coleridge, the eld- 
est son of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. They 
are singularly prophetic of that life of dreamy 
waywardness, of lonely wanderings, of lofty 
hopes and deep despair which was to be his. 
The gift of couiitmous conversation wljich 
distinguished his father was his no loss, and it 
won for him hosts of friends. He became the 
ward of Wordsworth, who never cciased to care 
for him. He is known :n the Lakes as “The 
children's laureate.” His body lies in Griis- 
mere Churchyard, near that of his friend and 
benefactor, Wordsworth. 

Nab Cottage, where Hartley lived and died, 
is on the coach road from Uydal to Grasmere, 
and faces Rydal Water. It is now a favorite 
lodging house in the Lake District. 8ee lines 
43^^ in S. T. Coleridge’s “ Fears in Solitude.” 

Pa^e 2il0. To the Daisy. 

This Poem, and two others to the same 
flower, were written in the year 1802 ; which is 
mentioned, because in some of the ide^is, thougli 
not in the manner in which those ideas are 
connected, and likewise even in some of the 
expressions, there is a resemblance to passages 
in a Poem (lately published) of Mr. Montgom- 


ery’s, entitled, “A Field Flower.” This being 
said, Mr. Montgomery will not think any apoL 
ogy due to him ; 1 cannot, liowever,^help ad- 
dressing him in the words of the Father of 
English Poets ; — 

“ Though it happe me to rehersin — 

That ye han in your freshe songis saied, 
Forberith me, and beth not ill apaied, 

Sith tliat ye ae 1 doe it in the honour 
Of Love, and eke in service of the Flour.” 

W.W., 1807. 

The best exxjression of the spirit of Words- 
worth’s Nature poems — like this and the two 
following - is to be found in Whittier’s trib- 
ute to Wordsworth, ~ 

“ The violet by its mossy stone, 

The primrose by the river’s brim, 

And chance-Bovvn daUodil have found 
Immortal life through him. 

“ The sunrise on his breezy lake, 

The losy tints his sunset brought, 
World-seen, are gladdening all the vales 
And mountain-peaks of thought.” 

Line 80. Art Nature* s favourite. See, in 
Oliaueer and the elder Poets, i.he honours 
formerly p.aid to the flower. W. W. 

Kuskin in Modern Painters^ “ Iinaginatiou 
Contemplative,” cites the third and fifth stan- 
zas as iliustrations of “fancy regardant,” and 
the sixth of “heavenly imagination.” 

1803 

Page 202. The Green Linnet. 

Tile “ orchard seat ” was upon the terrace at 
the rear of the garden, and was reached by 
stone steps cut by Wordsworth himself. At 
the firesent time an arbor stands there. 

Coleridge, iu bis limjrarihia Liternriay chap, 
xxii., cites tliis poem as an illustration of “ The 
I>erfcet trntli of Nature in Iiis [Wordsworth’s] 
images and descriptions as taken innnediately 
from Nature, and proving a long and genial 
intimacy Avitli the very spirit which gives the 

S liysiognomic expression to all the works of 
f.iture.” 

Page 202. Yew-Theks. 

AVntten at, Grasmere. In no i)art of Eng- 
land, or of Europe, have I ever seen a yew-tree 
at all approaching this in magnitude. W. W. 

At this time Wordsworth was at work upon 
“ The Ih’elude ” and “ The Excursion.” 

Coleridge, in challenging for Wordsworth 
the gift of imajpnation (and citing this poem), 
says : “ In imaginative power he stands nearest 
of all modern writei*s to Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton, yet in kind jierfectly unhorrowed and his 
own.” 

Kuskin, alluding to this poem, in Modern 
Painters^ says: “ I consider it the most vigor- 
ous and solemn hit of forest landscape ever 
painted.” 

The “pride of Lorton Vale” has lost its 
beauty and its grandeur, and in 1883 the “ fra- 
ternal Four” were visited by a whirlwind 
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which uprooted and despoiled them. The 
lari^est yews in the district are now those of 
Yewdale. See *‘The Prelude,” i. 306. 

Page 294. Memokials of a Tour in Scot- 
land. 

The year 1803 was made memorable by the 
visit of Wordsworth, his sister, and Coleridge, to 
Scotland. Wordsworth had been born and 
reared in sight of “the land of song,” yet not 
until this year had he set foot upon her soil. 
Dorothy’s Journal is a record of this journey, 
and is hardly less poetical than the iiu mortal 
poems. In my various visits to Scotland I 
have found the Journal the best guide to these 
localities. 

Page 294. Departure. 

Prof. Dowdell thinks this was written in 
1811, although it refers to events in 1803. 

Dorothy’s Journal says: “William and I 
parted from Mary on iSunday afternoon, Aug. 
14, 1803 ; and William, Coleridge, and I left 
Keswick on Monday morning, the ISth.” 

Page 294. At the (Juave of Burns. 

The party reached Dumfries on the evening 
of the 17th. Under date of Thursday, the 
18th, Dorothy wrote: “Went to the church- 
yard where Burns is buried. . , . ilo lies at a 
corner of the churchyard, and his son Francis 
Wallace beside Jiira. . . . Wo looked at the 
grave with melancholy and painful reflections, 
repeating to each other his own verses : — 

‘ Is there a man whose judgment clear 
Can otlier« teach tlie course to steer. 

Yet runs hiiiiRelf life’s m,ui career 
Wild as the wave — 

Here h*t him pauw? ami through a tear 
Survey this grave.’ ” 

Page 295. Thoik;hts SuaGESTEi> the Day 
Following, ON THE Banks of the Nith. 

The following is extracted from the journal 
of my fellow-fj’aveller, to which, as persons 
acquainted with mj’^ poems will know, J have 
been obliged on other occasions : — [W. W,] 

Dumpribs, August 1803. 

“ On our way to the churchyard where Burns 
is buried, we were accompanied by a book- 
seller, who showed us the outsi<le of Burns’s 
house, where ho had lived the last three years 
of his life, and where ho died. It hits a mean 
appearance, and is in a bye sitnati(»n ; the front 
whitewashed ; dirty about the doors, as most 
Scotch houses are ; flowering plants in the win- 
dow. Went to visit his grave ; he lies in a 
corner of the churchyard, and, his second son, 
Francis Wallace, beside him. There is no 
atone to mark the spot ; but a hundred guineas 
have been collected to be expended upon some 
sort of monument. ‘ There,’ said the book- 
seller, pointing to a pompons monument, ‘ lies 
Mr.’ — (I have foi^otten the name) — ‘^a re- 
markably clever man ; he was an attorney, and 
scarcely ever lost a cause he undertook. Burns 


made many a lampoon imon him, and tliere 
they rest as you see.* We looked at Burns’s 
grave with melancholy and painful reflec- 
tions, repeating to each other his own poet’s 
epitaph : — 

* 1b there a man,’ etc. 

“The churchyard is full of grave-stones and 
expensive monuments, in all sorts of fantastic 
shapes, obelisk-wise, pillar-wise, etc. When 
our guide had left us we turned again to 
Burns’s grave, and afterwards went to his 
house, wishing to inquire after Mrs, Borns, 
who was gone to sj^eiid some time b 3 '^ the sear 
shore with her children. We spoke to the 
maid-servant at the door, who invited us for- 
ward, and we sate down in the jjarlonr. The 
walls were coloured w ith a blue wash ; on one 
side of the fire was a mahogany desk ; oppo- 
site the window a clock, which Burns men- 
tions, in one of his letters, having received as a 
present. The house was chianly and neat in 
the inside, the stairs of stone scoured white, 
the kitchen on the right side of the passage, the 
parlour on the left. In the room above the 
parlour the poet died, and his son, very lately, 
in the same room. Tl»e servant told 11 s she 
had lived four years with Mrs. Burns, who was 
now in great sorrow for the death of Wallace. 
She said that Mrs. B.’s youngest son was now 
at Christ’s Hospital. We were glad to leave 
Dumfries, where we could think of little but 
poor Burns, and his moving about on that im- 
poctic ground. In onr road to Bx'ownhill, the 
next stage, wc passed Ellisland, at a little 
distance on onr right — his farm-house. Our 
pleasure in looking round would have been still 
greater, if the road had led us nearer the spot. 

“1 cannot take leave of this counti’y which 
we pas.scd through to-day, without mentioning 
that we saw the Cumberland mountains within 
l»alf-a-inile of Ellisland, Burns’s liouse, the last 
vieAv wo had of them. Drayton has prettily 
described the connection wliich this neighbour- 
hood has with ours, when he makes Skiddaw 
say, — 

* ScrulTol, from the shy 

That Annandale doth crown, with a most amorous eye 
Salutes me every day, or at uiy pride looks grim, 

Oft threatening me with clouds, as I oft threaten him.* 

“ These lines came to my brother’s memory, 
as well as the Cumberland sa^dng, — 

‘ If Skicldaw hath a cap 
Sorullel was well of that.’ 

“We talked of Burns, and of the prospect 
he must have had, perhap.s from his o\vii door, 
of kSkiddaw and his companions ; indulging our- 
selves iu the fancy that we might have been 
personally known to each other, and he have 
looked upon those objects with more pleasure 
for our sakes.” 

What could be more fitting than that the 
first-fruits of this visit to Scotland should be 
dedicated to the memory of that poet who had 
taught Wordsworth 
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“ How versu may build a princely throne 
On bumble truth ? ” 

These poems of his written in Burns’s favorite 
metre are the finest tribute ever paid to that 
“ darluig: of the Muses.” 

Pajre 297. To a Highland Girl. 

The tourists had the usual experience with 
Scottish weather, and when they left Loch 
Katrine for Loch Lomond it rained almost 
continually ; the Journal for the 2 i<th has the 
following : — 

“ Wlien beginning to descend the hill toward 
Loch Lomond we overtook two girls, who told 
us we could not cross the ferry until evening, 
for the boat was gone with a number of people 
to church. One of the girls was exceedingly 
heautifnl : and the figures of br)th of them, in 
gray plaids falling to their feet, their faces only 
being uncovered, excited our attention hcTore 
we spoke to them.” Long after his ret.iirii 
Wordsworth wrote this poem in recollection of 
the experience at the ferry-house. 

Page 298, Glen-Alivl^in. 

On leaving Dnnkeld for Oallaiider they con- 
cluded to go by Crieff, as the “Sina’ Glen” 
would ho on their way. 

“September 9. We entered the glen at a 
small hamlet at some distance from the head, 
and turning aside a few steps ascended a liillock 
which commanded a view to the toi> of it, — 
a veiy sweet scene, a green valley, not very 
narrow, with a few scattered trees and huts, 
almost invisible in a misty gleam of .afternoon 
light. The following poem was written by 
William on hearing a tradition relating to it.” 
— Journal, 

Page 298. Stepping Wkstwaud. 

From Callander they went to Loch Katrine. 
“We have never had a more delightful walk 
than thu evening. Ben Lomond and the three 
pointed-topped mountains of Loch Lomond 
were very majestic under the clear sky, the 
lake perfectly calm, and the air sweet and 
mild. The sun had been set for some time, 
when onr path having led us close to the shore 
of the calm lake, we met two neatly dressed 
women, without hats, who had probably been 
taking their Sunday evening’s walk. One of 
them paid to me in a friendly, soft tone of 
voice, ‘ What I are yon stepping westw.'pd ? ’ 
I cannot describe how affecting this simple 
expression was in that remote place, with the 
western sky in front, yet glowing with the 
departing sun. William wrote this poem long 
after, in remembrance of his feelings and 
mine.” — Journal. ” 

Page 298. The Solitary Reaper. 

Having crossed Loch Lomond they continued 
their journey through Glenfalloch and Glen- 
gyle, along the side of LochVoil between the 
braes of Balquidder and Stratheyer, and re- 
turned to Callander. Of the scenery by Loch 


Voil Dorothy says: “As we descended, the 
scene became more fertile, our way being 
pleasantly varied, — through coppice or open 
fields, and passing faiin-hoiises, though always 
with ail intermixture of uncultivated ground. 
It was harvest-time, and the fields were quietly 
— might I say pensively 1’ -y enlivened by small 
companies of reapers. It is not uncommon in 
the more lonely pad s of the Highlands to see a 
single person so employed. This poem was su^- 
j^'sted to William by a beautiful sentence m 
Thomas Wilkinson’s Tour in Scotland.^'' 

Page 299. Address to Kilchurn Castle. 

Soon after leaving Loch Lomond, Cole- 
ridge parted with tlie Wordsworths, and they 
passed on to Inverary and by Loch Awe to 
Dalmally. 

Not far from the spot where Wordsworth 
})oiired out these versos is now to be seen a 
monument of rude unhewn stones cemented 
together. 'I'lns monument has been erected to 
the memory of Duncan MacIntyre, the Bard of 
Glenorchy — Fair Duncan of the Songs. IIo 
live<l on the lands of the Earl of Breadalhane, 
by wlioso family Kilchurn Castle had been 
built. 

Line Uk Lost on the a^ial heights of the 
Crusades. The tradition is that the Castle Wiis 
built by a I^ady during the absence of her Lord 
in Palestine. W. W. 

Page JlOl. Sonnet Composed at 

Castle. 

On leturning from the Highlands they spent 
.a day in Edinburgli and then went to lioslin. 
On the morning of Sept. 17 they walked to 
Ljisswade, and mot, for the first time, Walter 
Scott, who was living there. In the afternoon 
Scott accompanied them to Roslin and left 
them with the promise to meet them at Mel- 
rose two days after. Passing on to Peebles 
they traveled down the Tweed, past Neidpath 
Cjistle. 

Pago 80 L Yarrow Un VISITED. 

The Journal has tlie following : “September 
18. We left the Tweed when we were within 
about a mile and a half or two miles of Cloven- 
ford, where we were to lodge. Turned up the 
side of a hill and went along the sheep-grounds 
till we reached tlie spot,, — a single stone house. 
On onr mentioning Mr. Scott’s name the woman 
of the house showed us all possible civility, 
Mr. Scott is respected everywhere ; I believe 
that by favour of his name one might be hospit- 
ably entertained throughout all the borders of 
Scotland. 

“At Clovenford, being so near to Yarrow, 
we emild not but think of the possibility of 
going thither, but came to the conclusion of 
reserving the pleasure for some future time, 
in consequence of which, after our return, 
William wrote the poem which I shall here 
transcribe.” 

The three poems upon the Yarrow, written 
in the metre of the old Yarrow ballads, should 
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be read as a trilogy, and Wordsworth’s earlier 
and later styles compared. 

“lie hoarded his joys and lived upon the in- 
terest which they pai(l in the form of hope and 
expectation.” — R. H. Hutton. 

Line 35, See Hamilton’s ballad, “The 
Braes of Yarrow,” line 50. 

Page 302. Tiih Matron of Jkdjiorough 

AND HER PIuSBAND. 

After leaving (^lovenford they proceeded to 
Gala Water and on to Melrose, wliere they 
were met by Scott, who conducted them to the 
Abbey. The next day they went to Jedhor- 
ough, where Stiott, as “Shirra,” was attending 
tlio Assizes. The inns being full, they secured 
lodgings in a private house. The Journal con- 
tinues: “We v/ere received wutii hearty wel- 
come by a good woman who thougli above 
seventy years old moved about as briskly xrs if 
she were only seventeen. The alacrity with 
which she guessed at and strove to prevent our 
wants was surprising. Her husband was deaf 
and infirm, and sat in a chair w ith scarcely the 
pt)wer to move a limb, — an atl’ectiiig contriist ! 
The old woman said they had been a very hard- 
W’orking pair ; they had wrought like shaves at 
their trade, — her husband had been a currier ; 
she told me they had portioned oil' their daugh- 
ters with money, and each a feather bed. 

“ Mr. Scott sat with us an hour or tw'o, and 
re])eated a part of the ‘Lay of the Last Min- 
strel.’ When he w'as gone, our hostess came 
to see if we wanted anything, and to wish us 
good-night. William long aft erw'ard thought 
it worth while to expr<*H.s in verse the sensa- 
tions which she had excited.” 

Page .303. “ Fly, Some Kind IIarbinokk.” 

This was composed the last day of our Tour, 
between Dalston and Grasmere. W. W. 

The next day, Scott being busy at the courts, 
William Laidlaw, who lived in the dale of 
Yarrow, and who had been delighted with 
some of Wordsworth’s poems, accompanied 
them to the vale of Jed. Dorothy says of liim : 
“At first meeting he was as shy as any of our 
Grasmere lads, and not less rustic.” On the 
following day Scott was glad f.o leave tin; 
Judge and his retinue and travel with them 
through the vale of Teviot to Tlawiek, from 
which place they had an extensive vit*w of Uie 
Cheviot llills. llere they Avere obliged to j»art, 
as Scott had to return to his duties. Two 
days later the Journal has the following: “Ar- 
rived home between eight and nine o’clock, 
where we found Mary in perfect health, Joanna 
Hutchinson with her. and little John asleep in 
the clothes-basket by the fire.” 

Page 308, The Farmer of Tjlsbuky 
Vale. 

With this picture, which w.os taken from 
real life, conmare the imaginative one of “ Tlie 
Reverie of Poor Susan,” p. 70 ; and see (to 
make up the deficiencies of this class) “The 
Excursion,” passim. W. W. 
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1804 

This year much of “ The Prelude ” was 
written. 

Page 310. To THE (Cuckoo. 

('omposed in the orchard at Town-End, 
Gnisinere, 1804. W. W. 

If, as Prof. Dowden thinks, the following 
from Dorothy’s Journal refers to this poem, the 
dat,e should he 1802. IShe writes (May 14, 1802): 
“ William tired himself with seeking an epithet 
for the (hiekoo.” 

Df .all WordsAvorth’s illustrations of the ef- 
fect of sound 111)011 the spiritual nature this is 
the finest. “Of all his poems,” Mr. K. IT. 
11 lit toll says, “the ‘Cuckoo’ is Words W'orth’s 
own darling.” 

! Page :>n. “She was a Phantom of De- 
; light.” 

I That, so trivial an incident as the meeting of 
I this Highland maid should have been thus 
j cherished by the poet, and reproduced here, 

; ;iikI in the “ Tliroe C'ottage Girls,” written 
; ue.aily twenty yeais after, shows us how he 
. valued his experiences. 

i It is hardly neeeHsar> to say that the subject 
j of tlie poem is Mrs. WordsAvorth. Allusions 
I are also made to lier in “ The Prelude,” book 
{ vi. 224; xii. 151 • xiv. 2t)(i ; and in “A Fare- 
well,” “To M. II.,” “O dearer far than light 
I and life are dear,” 1824. 

P.'ige 311. “I Wandered Lonely as a 
Cloih>.” 

Town-End, 1804. The two best Hues in it 
are by Mary. W. W. 

The incident upon which this poem Avas 
founded oecurri d during a walk in Patterdale. 
Dorothy’s Journal says: “When we were in 
the Avoods beyond Gowbarrow Park w^e saw 
a few dali'odiis close to the water-side. We 
fancied that the sea had floated the seeds 
ashore, and that the little colony had so sprung 
up. But as A\e ivont. along there were more, 
and yet more ; and at last under the boughs of 
the trees A\’e saAv that there Avas a long belt of 
them along the shore. ... I never saw daf- 
fodils so beautiful . . . they tossed and 
reeled and danced as if they verily laughed 
with t.lie Aviiid that blew upon them over the 
lake.” 

Ijiiios 21, 22. These lines were suggested by 
Mrs. Wordsworth. Daffodils still gn^ow abun- 
dantly about U 11s water. 

Page :U2. The Affuction op Margaret. 

Writtqp at Town-End, Grasmere, This was 
taken from t.ho easi‘ of a. poor Avidow who lived 
in the town of Penrith. Her sorrow^ was well 
knoAvn to Mrs. Wordsworth, to my sister, and, 
T believe, to the whole town. She kept a shop, 
and when she saw a sti*anger passing by, she 
Avas in the habit of going out into the street to 
inquire of him after her son. W. W. 

f^o poet could have drawn this portrait until 
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he had lived close to the realities of the hum- 
blest lives. As an old dalesman has said of 
him, ^''He was a kind mon, there’s no two 
words about that; if any one wiis sick i’ the 
plaace ho wad bo off to see til ’em.” Thus it 
was that he entered into the mystery of suf- 
fering, and became — 

Convinced at heart, liow vain 
A correspondence with the talking world 
Proves to the most.” 

This is a companion picture to the “Story 
of Margaret ” in “ The Excursion,” the purpose 
of both being to awaken in us a responsive 
chord to the sufferings of those about us, to 
further the culture of the liner feelings. 

” Others will teach us how to dare 
And against fear our breast to steel ; 

Others will strengthen us to bear ; 

But who, ah ! who will make us fvel ^ ” 

Matthew Arnold. 

Page 314. The Skvkn Sisters. 

The story of this poem is from the German 
of Frederica limn. 

Page 315. Address to my Infakt Daiigu- 
TER, Dora, 

Of Wordsworth’s strong and deep love for ! 
his children we have fr(;<iuent evidence in his | 
poems. For Dora ho seems to have had the , 
most intense affection, loving her as his own ; 
soul. “ The Longest Day,” wTitteii in 1817, is | 
addressed to Inn*. After the .sad illnes-s of the j 
dear sister, Dora became bis comforter and 
stay, and occupied in his later life the .same 
position which Dorothy had in his earlier. So 
dependent upon her did he become, that her 
marriage was a severe trial for him. 

“When, in 1847, death came to her, a silence 
as of death fell upon him. ... 1 believe his 

S nius never again broke into .song.” Sir 
enry Taylor. 

Page 818. At Apflethwaite, near Kks- 
WICK. 

We are familiar with the gifts of princely 
merchants, (bottle, Pvjole, and the Wedg- 
woods, to Coleridge. This gift to Wordsworth 
by his patron is equally interesting. 

In Aijgust, 1808, Words wortli writes to Sir 
Gktoi^e Beaumont : “ Applethwaite I hope will 
remain in ray family for many generations.” 

The cottage is now the property of Words- 
worth’s grandchildren. 

1805 

This year “ The Prelude ” was comideted. ! 

Page 320. To a Sky-Lark. 

Of all Wordsworth’s poems this seems the 
most inevitable ; it is as spontaneous as the 
lark’s own song. The idea that the life of Na- 
ture is one of enjoyment, of love and praise to 
the Almighty Giver, characterizes that spirit of 


relidous awe in which Wordsworth always 
walked with Nature. 

Page 320. Fidelity. 

Scott first visited Dove Cottage in this year 
when, with Wordsworth and Sir Humphrey 
Davy, he climbed Helvellyn and visited the 
scene of this accident. See Scott, “ Hellvellyn.” 

The traveler who ascends Helvellyn and 
wishes to go to Patterdale, by passing along 
Striding Kdgt will see the monument now 
erected there to commemorate this act. 

Line 20. tarn. A small Mere or Lake, 
mostly high up in the mountains. W. W. 

Page 322. Tribute to the Memory of 
THE Same Dog. 

The dog “Music ” died, aged and blind, by 
falling into a draw-well at Gallow Hill. W. W. 

Page ,‘>22. “ When to the Attractions 
OF the Busy World.” 

“ Wordsworth as.sigiied two dates to this 
poem. Ill editions of 1815, 1820, it is 1802; 
w Idle in the edition of 18;q> and later editions, it 
is 1805.” — Dowden. I have therefore placed 
it before those relating to his brother’s death. 

In the yi'ar 1800 the brothers spent eight 
months together at the Grasmei‘e home ; they 
had seen but little (>f eacli other .since child- 
hood, and at this time the Poet found in his 
brother an intmiso and delicate appreciation of 
his poetry. In the fir-grove, now called John’s 
Grove, they spent man^r hours discussing what 
would be the future of the Li/rical Ballads; 
John Wordsworth confidently believed that they 
would in tim(‘ become appreciated, and hence 
he determined to ;i.s.sist his brother in all pos- 
sible w'ays. As captain of a merchant vessel he 
had acquired some meiins, had helped fui*nish 
the cot.t.age, and looked forward to the time 
when he could settle at Grasmere, and enjoy 
the home in company with Dorothy and Wil- 
liam. 

The fir-grove is not far from the Wishing- 
Gate on the road over White Moss Common. 
It is one of tlie most interesting of the localities 
connected with the ])oet and his brother. 

See “The Prelude,” vii, 43. 

Pago ,324. Elegiac Verses in Memory 
OF my Brother, .Foun Wordsworth. 

Whim in September, 1800, John Wordsworth 
left Grasmere, the brother and sister accom- 
panied him as far as Grisdale Tam, on the 
way to Patterdale. They then little thought it 
was to be his farewell to Grasmere, but »o it 
proved. Soon he was appointed captain of the 
‘‘Abergavenny,” an East Indianmn; and on 
Feb. 5, 1805, when setting sail from Ports- 
mouth, through the incompetence of the pilot, 
she struck the reefs of the Bill of Portland, and 
was lost, Wordsworth says : — 

“ A few minutes before the ship went down 
my brother was seen talking to the first mate 
with apparent cheerfulness : he wasstsnding at 
a point where he could overlook the whole ship 
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PAGES 324-33* 


the moment she went down, ~ dying, as he had 
lived, in the very place and point where his duty 
called him.” 

In execution of the poet’s wish, — 

Here lot a Monumental Stone 
Stand — sacred as a Shrine,” — 

the Wordswortli Society hascfiused lines 21-24, 
61-64 of this poem to be engraved upon a stone 
near the tarn. 

Line 52. Mech Flowtr. Moss Campion 
{Silene acaulis). This most beautiful plant is 
scarce in Kngland, though it is found in great 
abundance upon the mountains of Scotland. 
Tlie first specimen I ever saw of it, in its native 
bed, was singularly line, the tuft or cushion 
being at least eight inches in diameter, and the 
root ])roportionably thick. 1 have only met 
with it in two places among our Tuotintains, 
in both of which 1 have sinc(i sought for it in 
vain. 

if otanists will not, I hope, take it ill, if J cau- 
tion them against carrying off, inconsiderately, 
rare and lusautiful plants. This h.as (»ften been 
done, i)articularly from Ingleborough, and other 
mountains in Yorkshire, till the species liave 
totally disappeared, to the great regret of lovers 
of natiiri* living near the ])laces where they 
grew. W. W. 

In IHP8 1 found the Meek Flower still grow- 
ing “upon its native bed.” See “The Pre- 
lude,” xiv. 41 1. 

Wordsworth says: “I never wrote a line 
without the thought of giving him pleasure; 
my writings were his delight, and one of the 
chief solaces of his long ^ oyages. But let me 
stop. 1 will not be cast down ; were it only for 
his sake I will not he dejected. ” 

This faith and fortitude was so strong in 
Wordsworth that he beeanie a singular example 
of the power of will to rise above 1 he ills caused 
by incid(‘nts of every-day experience. This is 
the great moral lesson of his lil«.^^ ‘^ee Leslie 
Stephen, Hours in a Library^ vol. ii., “Words- 
worth’s Kthics.” 

Page 525. Elegiac Stanzas Suggested by 
A Picture of Pkele ('astle. 

Line 1. 1 was thy neAtjhhour once, ete. 

“ Wordsw^orth had spent four weeks of a col- 
lege vacation out there, at tlie house of his 
cousin, Mrs. Burke.” — Ciikistoj’HER Words- 
worth. 

Some have found, or think they have found, 
ill this poem an illustration of pathetic fallacy^ 
as Riiskin calls it, — the imposition upon Nature 
of the poet’s own feeling. Let us see ; in the 
first xiart of the i)oem the poet views the se.a at 
rest, not as a reflection of his own calm, but 
because he lias been familiar with it, not in 
storm but in calm ; he knows its nature as man- 
ifested in repose, and hence cannot appreciate 
the work of art which is at variance with his 
strongest impression. In the closing part of 
the poem, he does not violate his philosophy, 
for now having experienced what the storm at 
sea can do, the impression of calm is replaced 


by that of storm, and hence he can supply what 
before was wanting, and appreciate the artist’s 
work. 

The following lines were written by Mary 
Lamb, and sent to Dorothy on the death of 
Captain Wordsworth : — 

“ His voice they ’ll always hear. 

His face they ’ll always see ; 

There ’a naught in life so sweet, 

As such a memory.” 

Peele Castle, on the Isle of Man, was once a 
residence of the Princes of Mona. 

“'I’his painting still hangs in the gallery at 
Coleorton.” — Knight. 

In writing to JSir George Beaumont, Aug. 1, 
1805, Wordsworth seys: “ I am glad you liked 
the vemes. . . . It is a melancholy satisfaction 
to connect my dear brother with anybody whom 
I love so much.” 

Page 526. Louisa. 

Prof. Dowdell says the following was most 
uiihap]>ily omitted from later editions: — 

“ And slie hath smiles to earth unknown ; 

Bimles, tlifit with motion of their own 
Do spread, and sink, and rise , 

That come and go with endless play, 

An<l ever as they pass away, 

Are liidden 111 her e>eh.” 

Page 527. "J'o a Young Imdy. 

This poem and the one which follows were 
addressed to Dorothy Wordsworth. 

The following is from a letter by Dorothy: — 

“ He was nevei' tired of comforting his sister ; 
he never left her in anger; he always met her 
with joy; lie prefcirred ner society to every 
other ideasnrtt.” 

See Dorothy Wordsworth, by Edmund Lee. 

Page :>27. VAUDRAf’OUR AND JULIA. 

See “The Prelude,’' book ix. 541-585. 

This story was evidently the outcome of the 
illustrations which his friend Beaupuy gave of 
the tyranny of the iiohlosse in Francej although 
the pVinvick note gives it another origin. Mr, 
E. Legouis says : “ Beaupuy perceived that his 
friend was more easily to be captivated through 
his imagination than by argument, and intro- 
duced some moving tale of passion.” 

Page55>l. The Waggoner. 

Tlie siibject of this sketch has an interesting 
history. On bis hooded wagon was the sign: 
“William Jackson, Carrier, Whitehaven to 
Kendal and Lancaster.” Jackson was no com- 
mon carrier like Milton’s, who had no interests 
aside fr#m his carting. He was a lover of men 
and hooks. He was building Greta Hall in 
18(:0 and w'as eont einnlating retiring from active 
business. When (.\>leridge came north in this 
year, Jackson, who was introduced to him by 
Wordsworth, offered him a home with him at 
the Hall ; later this circle was widened by the 
advent of Southey and his family. Jackson’s 
tomb may be seen in Crosthwaite Church. It 
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bears his coat of arms : a greyhound above, and 
below three crescents and stars, with the motto, 

“ Semper paratiis.” 

Charles Lamb, “the scorner of the fields,” 
after various entreaties on the part of Words- 
worth and Coleridge, visited the Lakes in 
1802, and was won by their charms. 

He was deliglited with the dedication of 
“ The Waggoner ” to liini and wrote : “ ‘ The 
Waggoner^ seems to be always open at the 
dedication. ... If as you say ‘Tlie Wag- 
goner’ in some sort came at my call, Oli! 
for a potent voice to call forth ‘ The lleeliiso ’ 
from its profound dormitory. . . . Yiui cannot 
imagine how proud wo are here of tlie dedi- 
cation. . . , Benjamin i.s no comnum favour- 
ite.” 

No poem of Wordsworth’s is more minutely 
connected with the lake land than this. The 
route described is over Wiiite JVloss Common 
(middle road) through Wytheburn, ISt. John’s 
Vale, to Keswick. 

Three other poets have dealt with some as- 
pects of this route of Benjamin: Cray in his 
Journal in the LaJees^ Scott, in “ riie Bridal of 
Trierinain,” and Matthew Arnold in “ Besig- 
nation.” 

** Several years after the event that forms the i 
subject of the Poem, in <iompany wilh my ' 
friend, the late Mr. Coleridge, I happened to 1 
fall in with the person to whom the name of ' 
Benjamin is given. Upon our expressing regret 
that we had not, for a long time, seen upon the 
road either him or his wagon, be said, ‘ They j 
could not do without me ; and as to the man ' 
who was put in my place, no good could come ' 
out of him ; he was a man of no ideas.' 

“ The fact of my discarded hero's getting the | 
horses out of a great difficulty with a word, as i 
related in the poem, WcOs told me by an eye- 
witness.” W. W. 

Canto First. Line J, the buzzing dor-hatvk., 
etc. When the Poem was first written the note 
of the bird was thus described : — 

“The Night-hawk is singing his frog-like tune, 
Twirling his watcliman’s rattle about 

but from unwillingness to startle the reader at 
the outset by so hold a mode of expression, the 
passage was altered as it now stands. W. W. 

Line 34. Now he leaves the lower ground. 
Takes the road over Wliite Moss Comnum. 

Line 53. Dove and Olive-hough. The sign 
Vhich used to hang from Dove Cottage when it 
was a public house. 

Line 88, Swan. The public hou.se on the 
right of the road leading from Dove Cottage 
to Dimmail Raise. 

Line IK), ^minted. Of this sign Woidsworth 
wrote in 1819, “ This rude piece of self-taught 
art (such is the progress of refinement) has been 
supplanted by a professional production.” 

Tiine 108. Helm-crag. A mountain of Gras- 
mere, the broken summit of which presents 
two figures, full as distinctly shaped as tha,t of 
the famous Cobbler near Arroquhar in Scot- 
land. W.W. 


PAGES 331-336 


On the terrace at Under Lancrigg, Helm 
Crag, Wordsworth composed most of ” The Pre- 
lude.'’ 

Line 2()|9. pile of stones. Still to be seen 
on the Raise. 

Canto Second. Line 1. modest House of 
prager. This chapel still stands opposite Nags 
Head Inn. 

Line 22. Cherry Tree. This still stands, but 
is no longer used as a public house. 

Line 30. Meriy-night. A term well known 
in the North of England, as applied to rural 
festivals where young i)ersons meet in the even- 
ing for the purpose of dancing. W. W. 

Line 97. fiddle's squeak. At the close of each 
strathspey, or jig, a particular note from tho 
fiddle summons the Rustic to the agreeable 
duty of saluting his partner. W. W. 

Canto Third. Line 28 . Can any mortal cloy^ 
etc. After t, lie line, “Can any mortal clog 
come to her,'’ followed in the ^^S. an incident 
which h.t.s been kept hack. Part of the sup- 
pressed verses sh.ill here be given as a gratifica- 
tion of private feeling, which the welWisposed 
reader w ill find no difficulty in excusing. They 
are now printed for the first time. 

“ Can any mortal clog come to her ? 

It i*aii 


But Benjamin, in iiis \exation, 

Possesses inward ooiisoiatioii ; 

He know'8 Ins ground, and liopes to find 
A sj)ot with all things to liis mind, 

An upright mural block of stone, 

Moist with pure water trickling down. 

A slender spring ; but kind to man 
It is, a true Samaritan ; 

(3o8e to the highway, pouring out 
Its ofTeriug from a chink or spout ; 

Whence all, liowe’er athirst, or drooping 
With toil, may drink, and without stooping. 

Cries Ikiiijamin, ‘ Where is it, where ? 

Voice it liatJi none, but must be near.’ 

— A star, declining towards tho west, 

Upon tho w'atery surface threw 
Its image tremulously imprest, 

That just marked out the object and withdrew : 
Right welcome service ! . . . . 


Rock of Names t 
Light is the strain, but not unjust 
To Thee, and thy memorial tmst 
That once seemed only to express 
Love that was love in idleness ; 

Tokens, as year hath followed year 
How changed, alas, in character! 

For they were graven on thy smooth breast 
By hands of those ray soul loved liest , 

Meek wotiieii, men as tnie and brave 
Ah ever went to a hopeful grave : 

Tlieir hands and mine, wlien side by side 
With kindred zeal and mutual pride, 

We worked until the Initials took 
Shajies that defied a scornful look. — 

Long as for us a genial feeling 
Survives, or one in need of healing, 

The power, dear Rock, around thee cast, 

Thy monumental power, shall last 
For me and mine ! 0 thought of pain, 

That would impair it or profane ! 

Take all in kindness then, as said 
With a staid heart but playful head ; 
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Aud fail not Thou, loved Kock ! to keep 
Thy chari^e when we are laid asleep.” 

W. W. 

All the local allusions in this poem are read- 
ily recognized by one reading the i)oem on the 
route, as given above, except perhaps the 
“Kock of Names.” It was the custom of 
(Coleridge and the Wordsworths to meet beside 
Thirlmero for their trystiug, as it wfis about 
halfway between Grasmere and K(;swick. On 
one occasion each member of the party carved 
his initials on the face of a mountain stone 
standing beside the road ; — 

W. W. 

M. 11. 

\). W. 

S. T. C. 

,1. W. 

S. II. 


This stone was preserved from spoliation by 
the care of Nature; for by the water which 
came from a little rill on the moiintaiii side the 
face became covered with moss and lichens .so 
as to conceal the initials. Wlicn tin; city of 
Manchester gained possession of Thirlmere, 
and was about to convert it into a reservoir, 
the rock would have b«*eu submerged by the 
rising water of the hike wlnm it became 
dammed up, but for the thoughtfulness of 
Canon Kawnsley, who removed it to higher 
ground beside the new road. 

Canto Fourth. Line 17. murmuring Greta. 
In the vale of 8t. John. 

Line 19. Haven-crag. On the westcjrn aide 
of Thirlmere. 

Line lil. Ghimmer-crag. The crag of the 
ewe lamb. W. W. This Is not easily deter- 
mined, as no crag now bears that name. Some 
think it is Fi.sher Crag. 

lane 37. Nathdale Fell, The ridge. High 
Kigg, between Naddle Vale aud that of St. 
John’s. 

Line 43. Threlkeld-hall. The part of this 
not in ruins is used as a farmhouse. 

Line hi. Castrigg. (\istlerigg, the ridge 
between Naddle Vale and Keswick. 


Page 340. French Revolution. 
See “ The Prelude,” xi. lO.j-144. 


and poet. It is this truth , revealed not so much 
to the eye of reason as to the eye of the soul, 
which renders the life of men and of nations 
divine. 

Page 312. The Horn of Eoremont 
Castle. 

The scene of this poem is the old castle near 
the town of Egremont, on the river Eden, not 
far from St. Bees. 

“I'liis story is a Cumberland tradition. I 
have heard it also related of tlio Hall of Hutton 
John, an ancient residence of the Hudlestons, 
in a sequestered valley upon the river Oacor.’’ 

W. W. 

Page 345. “Yes, it was THE Mountain 
Echo.” 

The relative position of the mountains in the 
district renders the production of echoes a 
common one. To one rowing upon Grasmere 
or Kydal Lake the voice is repeated with great 
variety ; while the echoes from the blasting at 
the quarries remind one of the cannonading 
elfeet of thunder in our own (Catskills. 

Often while on Loiighrigg Fells have I heard 
th<‘ voice of the cuckoo from across Kydal 
Mere. The terrace along the side of Loughrigg 
is one of the favorite walks. No stone is to 
be found _ bearing Dorothy’s name, and it is 
well that it is safe from the hand of the Philis- 
tine w ho has marred so many of these memo- 
rials. 

Page VAG. “Nitns fret not at their 
(’on vent’s Naruow Room.” 

Wordsworth felt that there existed prejudices 
against the sonnet, and that it lay under a 
sliglit that was undeserved : he therefore de- 
1 eriniiietl to reinstate it in its former place of 
dignity and power. 

Line IVltj. Furnace-fells. The hills west of 
Windermere, south of the Brathay and east of 
the Duddon. Furness Abbey was the centre 
of the* ecclesiastical district known as Fur- 
ness. 

The note of liberty as developing under re- 
straint is a common one in Words worth’s poetry. 
Bee “Ode to Duty.” 

Sir Henry Taylor says ; “ It may be noted 
that self-repetition is almost invariably incident 
to men of genius and constitutes a great element 
of their ])ower.” 


1806 

Page 340. Character of the Happy 
Warrior. 

The death of Nelson, at the moment of vic- 
tory, touched the whole English nation. It 
occurred soon after the death of the poet’s 
brother, ai^ in giving voice to his emotion 
Wordsworth weaver together their memories in 
a eulogy which for simplicity and power has no 
equal in the language. 

In this poem wo have the purest and noblest 
manifestation of that faith in God and Immor- 
tality which characterized Wordsworth as man 


Page 'Mii. Personal Talk. 

Wordswuirth found a new use for the sonnet, 
and turned its force into fresh channels. While 
others had addressed several sonnets to the 
same i-^itrson, no one until his time had so 
united a scries that, while each sonnet was 
complete in itself, it at the same time formed a 
stanza of a larger poem. The four following, 
entitled “ Personal Talk,” illustrate this unity, 
evolution, and completeness. 

Wordsworth’s domestic life was one of the 
brightest in the history of literary genius. Free, 
joyous, and contented in his cottage home — 
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whioh was even less pretentious than that of 
many of the humble dalesmen — - he gave^ to 
the world an example of “ plain living and high 
thinking.” 

Lines i>~12 of Sonnet iv. are cut upon the 
pedestal of the poet’s statue in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Page 347. “ Beloved Vale 1 ” I said. 

This refers to Ilawkshead. 

Page 348. “With how Sad Steps, 0 
Moon.” 

The first two lines are from Sidney's “ Astro- 
phel .and Stella,” xxxi. 

Page 349. “The World is too Much 
WITH Us.” 

Line 14. See Sponsor: “Colin Clouts Come 
Horae Again,” line 213, “ Triton, blowing loud 
his wreathed horn.” 

Page 349. To St.ee p. 

This group of soimets was evidently suggested i 
by Wordsworth’s reading and attempting to 
translate those of Michael Angeh> ou this sub- 
ject. 

Page 350. Two Translations from Mi- 
chael Angelo, 

First published in Prof. Knight’s edition, 
1883. 

“These wore written in vol. i. of Lord (’ole- 
ridge’s copy of Wordswortli’s Po(‘tical Works, 
ed. 1880- 1837.” — Dowdkn. 4'he last four 
verses are a translation of t he Latin by Thomas 
Warton. 

Page 351. To the Memory of IIatsley j 
Calvert. > 

See “The Prelude,” xiv. .355-309, ;iud note to ' 
“Lines Left upon a Seat in a Yew-Tree.” 

Memorials to William and Raisley Calvert : 
are to be seen in the old Church of St. Kenti- i 
gem, Crosthwaite, Keswick. | 

Page 351. “Methought I saw the Foot- : 
STEPS of a Throne.” i 

“ The sonnet alluded to in Wordsworth’s in- ' 

troductory note to this poem is, ‘ Even so for me ' 
a Vision Sanctified,’ 18,30.” — Knight, 

Page 352. Lines Composed at Grasmere. 

Line 10. “Iniportnna e grave salma.” — 
Michael Angelo. W. W. 

Line 17. A Power, etc. Charles James i 
Fox, Minister of Foreign Affairs, succeeded i 
William Pitt, He died Sojjt. 13, 

The description in the first stanza is ex- 
tremely accurate, for in any of the vales of the 
district the effect of a sudden sli()wer,'^even, is 
such as to produce a unison of voices from the 
becks, while the position of the mountains 
causes the sounds to be reverberated, a.s men- 
tioned in a previous note. 

Page Ji52. November 180(). 

Lines 13, 14, “ Danger which they fear, and 


honour which they understand not. ’ ’ Words in 
Lord Brooke’s Life of Sir P. Sidney. W. W. 

Page 353. Ode, Intimations of Immor- 
tality. 

To those familiar with Wordsworth’s work 
before this date, the philosophy of this Ode will 
seem what in truth it is, — “ the breath and 
finer spirit of all knowledge.” The two moods 
ill which the poet is represented are but a re- 
flection of what we have so often seen in his 
poetry, — the relation of the soul to sense, and 
th(‘ possibility that the former may forget its 
celestial birth. The subject of the jioein — the 
origin, development, and destiny of the human 
soul — - has seldom lu'eii absent from his poetry, 
but the treatment is in striking contrast to his 
former methods. The total effect is perhaps 
the grandest in the literature of the century, 
so that the term “ inspired” is not forced 
when a])i>liod to the poet >vho could produce 
such a result. 

The chitif value of the poem arises from the 
fact that it never desi^ends to the plane of mere 
urguiiieiit ; it ever keeps ou the high ground of 
, the essential identity of our childish instincts 
.and our enlightened reason. The deepest 
truths of th(‘ stml caimoi be argued, they must 
he lived. In t lie first four stanzas we have the 
(‘Xiierienco of our common humanity. Doomed 
as we are to go in company with fear and sor- 
row, - “miserable train,” — how are we to 
I prevent ourselves from “ wronging” the joy of 
! the life that is .about ns? The poet, in the 
i next four stanzas, answers the question by re- 
j viewing the history of the soul, and tracing the 
steps by Which it ro.uelied that stage, lie finds 
that it is heeause the soul has become centred 
in the seen .and the temporal, and has thus lost 
its glory and its beauty ; it h.as wellnigh de- 
stroyed its spiritual vision. In the couclnding 
stanzas hi‘ shows ns th.at this may bo regained, 
and that tin* melancholy fi'ar may he subdued 
bv a return to those simple ways in whicli our 
childhood walked. We must become as little 
(‘.hildren in this lib' of the soul, and by blending 
early intuition and mature reason w^e shall be 
able to see into the life of things. Thus it is 
that tlie poet teaches better science than the 
seieiilist, better philosophy than the philoso- 
l»hc*r, .unl bett(*r religion than the priest. Every 
lino of tin* poem is worthy of the closest study. 

Jiines ti7;7(». Buskin cites these lines m 
Modern Painters, “Ideas of Infinity,” as reveal- 
ing the work of one “ whose authority is almost 
without appeal on all questions relating to the 
influence of external things upon the pure 
human soul.” 

In October, IHfifi, the Wordsworths and 
Sara Hutchinson left Dove Cottage for Cole- 
orton, Leicestershire to spend the winter at a 
farmhouse of Sir (ieorge Beaumont. While 
there, Wordsworth planned the grounds of 
(’oleorton Hall and wrote many poems which 
forever associate him with the historic place. 
Here Scott and Coleridge visited him. On 
hearing “The Prelude ” recited to liim here. 
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Coleridg'e wrote that pathetic poem “To a 
Gentleman.” ISir George Beaumont wm an 
artist ot* repute and a lover of letters. His in- 
timate and helpful relations to Wordsworth 
and Coleridge will be found recorded in Me- 
morials of Voleorton. 

Page 35(5. Thought of a Briton on the 
STIBJUGATION of ISwiTZEULAND. 

In lb02 Napoleon crushed out the liberties of 
Switzerland, in 1807 he was master of Europe, 
and was making gigantic preparations to in- 
vade England. 

Page 356. To Thomas Clarkson, on the 
Final Passing of the Bill for the Abo- 
lition OF THE Slave Trade. 

Clarkson’s work began when he selected his 
subject for his Latin essay at St. John’s Col- 
lege, (’ambridge : “Anne licoat invitos in ser- 
vitutem dare?” From that tinie he devoted 
himself to the abolition of the slave trade. 
The most powerful opposition arose against 
him, and not until the aceessi(Hi of Fox, in 
18(K), did the cause gain advantage in Parlia- 
ment ; in March, 1807, the Government declared 
the slave trade illegal. 

Clarkson lived from 1705 to 180(i at Eusmere, 
near Ullswater, where the Wordsworths were 
frequent guests. 

Page 357. The Mother’s Return. 

The Fenwick note here is incorrect, as the 
poem was written at Coleorton by Dorothy, 
when Wordsworth and Mary were in Lon- 
don. 

“Mrs. Wordsworth has a strong impression 
that ‘The Mother’s Return’ was written at 
Coleorton, where Miss Wordsworth was then 
staying with the children, during the absence 
of the former.” W. W. 

Page X)8. To Lady Beaumont. 

Many memorials of Wordsworth’s skill as a 
landscape artist are to be .seen in the grounds 
at Coleorton. 

Pago 358. “Though Narrow re That 
Old Man’.s Cares.” 

Line 10. Seven Whistlers. A kind of weird 
sisters, according to the old tradition. 

Line 1*J. Cabru'Ps Hounds. Alluding to 
the cry of wild geese when in flight, which 
sounds like a pack of beagles in full cry. 

Page 359. Song at the Feast of 
Brougham Castle. 

Henry Lord (Jifford, etc., who is the sub- 
ject of this Poem, was the son of John Lord 
Clifford, wht> was slain at. Towton Field, which 
John Lord Clifford, as is known to the reader 
of English history, was the person who after 
the battle of Wakefield slew, in the pursuit, 
the young Earl of Rutland, son of the Duke of 
York, who had fallen in the battle, “in part 
of revenge” (say the Authors of the History 
of Cumberland and Westmoreland); “for the 


Earl’s Father had slain his.” A deed which 
worthily blemished the author (saith Speed) ; 
but who, as he adds, “ dare promise any thing 
temperate of himself in the heat of martial 
fury ? chiefly, when it was resolved not to leave 
any branch of the York line standinj^ for so 
one maketh this Lord to speak,” This, no 
doubt, I would observe by the bye, was an 
action sufficiently in the vindictive spirit of the 
times, and yet not altogether so bad as repre- 
sented ; “for the Earl was no child, as some 
writers would have him, but able to bear arms, 
being sixteen or seventeen years of age, as is 
evident from this (say the Memoirs of the 
Countess of Pembroke, who was laudably 
anxious to wipe away, as far as could be, this 
stigma from the illustrious name to which she 
was born), that he was the next Child to King 
Edward the Fourth, which his mother had by 
Richard Duke of York, and that King was 
then eighttM'ii years of age : and for the small 
distance betwixJ, her children, see Austin Vin- 
cent, ill his Jinok of Nobility^ p. (522, where he 
wiiti‘.s of them all.” It may further be ob- 
served, that Lord ( Jitford, who was then liim- 
s(*lf onlj*^ twenty-five years of age, had been a 
leading man and connnander two or three 
years together in the army of Lancaster, before 
ibis time ; and, therefore, would be less likely 
to think that, the Earl of Rutland might be en- 
titled to mercy from his youth. — But, inde- 
pendent of this act, at best a cruel and savage 
one, the Family of Clifford had done enough to 
draw upon them the vehement hatred of the 
House of York: .so that after the Battle of 
Towton there was no hope for them but in 
flight and concealment, llenry, the subject of 
the Poem, was deprived of his estate and 
honours during the space of twenty-four years; 
all which time he lived as a shepherd in York- 
.shire, or in Ihimberland, where the estate of his 
Father-in-law (Sir Lancelot Tlirelkeld) lay. He 
was restored to his estate and honours in the 
fir'it year of Henry the Seventh. It. is recorded 
that, “ when called to Pai liainent, he behaved 
nobly and wdsely ; but otherwise came seldom 
to London or the Court ; and rather delighted 
to live ill the country, wliere he repaired sev- 
eral of his Cast.li‘s, which had gone to decay 
iinring the late troubles.” Thus far is chiefly 
collected from Nicholson and Burn ; and I can 
add, from my own knowledge, that there is a 
tra<Htion cnrnmt in the village of Threlkeld 
and its neighbourhood, his principal retreat, that 
in the course of his shepherd-life he had ac- 
quired great astronomical knowledge. I ean- 
iu)t conclude this note without adding a word 
upon the subject of those numerous and noble 
feudal Jidifices, spoken of in the Poem, the 
ruins of some of which are, at this day, so gi*eat 
an ornament to that interesting country. The 
(Jift’ords had always been distinguished for an 
honourable ]>ri<le in ihese Castles ; and we have 
seen that, after the wars of York and Lancas- 
ter, they were rebuilt ; in tbe civil wars of 
Charles the First they were again laid waste, 
and again restored almost to their former mag- 
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nificenc© by the celebrated Lady Anne Clif- 
ford, Countoss of Pembroke, etc. Not more 
than tweuty-tive years after this was done, 
when the estates of Clifford had passed into 
the Family of Tufton, three of these Ctiatles, 
namely, IJrough, Brougham, and Pendragon, 
were demolished, and the timber and other 
materials sold by Thomas Earl of Thauet. We 
will hope that, when this order was issued, the 
Earl had not consulted the text of Isaiah, r)«''th 
chai)., 1‘Jth verse, to which the inscription 
placed over the gate of Pendragon Castle by 
the Countess of Pembroke (1 believe his Grand- 
mother), at the time she ropainid that struc- 
ture, refers the reader: — they that shall 

be of thee shall build the old waste places: thou 
shall raise up the foundations of many genera- 
tions; and thou shalt be called^ The repairer of 
the breach^ The restorer of paths to a well inf' 
The Earl of Thanet, the present possessor of 
the Estates, with a due respect for the nnunory 
of his ancestors, and a proper sense of the value 
and beauty of these remains of aiiti(iuity, has 
(I am told) given orders tliat they shall be pre- 
served from all depredations. W. W. 

Lines 1 - 4. Brougham Castle is situated on 
the river Emoiit, about one mile and a half 
from Penrith. It is now in ruins. During the 
last half of the sixteenlli cenlury the castle 
was neglected, and it suffered much as Furness 
Abbey has suffered, — the stone of which has 
been used for dwellings. “ Brave and bonny ” 
Ciimhorland during the Border Wars and the 
Wars of the Roses erected castle aft<‘r castle, 
many ruins of which now stand, grim hiHtori.'ins 
of the political life of those days. See ’’‘Pre- 
hide,” vi. 

Line 7. From first battle of St. Albans, 
1455, to battle of Bos worth, 14S,‘), 

Line 15. 7’lie marriage of Henry VH. with 
Elizabeth of York. 

Line 27, Earth helped him with the cry of 
blood. This line is from “The Battle of Bos- 
worth Field,” by Sir doliii Beaumont (brother 
to the Dramatist), whoso poems are written 
with much spirit, elegance,, and harmony, and 
have deservedly been reprinted lately in Chal- 
mers’s Collection of English Poets. W. W. 

Line 50. Skijtton. (Castle in Yorkshire com- 
prised in the estates of the Cliffords, deserted 
while the Peasant Lord w;us attainted. When 
the dissolution of the Monasteries was followed 
by insurrection the dispossessed Heads were 
finally repulsed at Skipton by the Earl of 
Northumberland. 

Line 40. Pendragon. Another of tlie castles 
of the Cliffords, near the source of the river 
Eden, Cumberland, destroyed in 1(>sr>. Its 
origin is ascribed to IJtlier Pendragon, the 
mighty Briton who withstood so long tne rav- 
ages of the ruthless fSaxons. Tradition says he 
tried to alter the course of the river to better 
fortify this castle, but failed. 

Let Uther Pendragon do what he can, 

The river Eden will run as it ran.” 

Lines 44, 45. Brough Castle on the Hillbeck 


stream, which flows into the Eden, and is prob- 
ably older than the Norman Conquest. 

Lines 4t), 47. And she^ etc. Appleby Castle, 
a ruin since 15(55. 

Line 54. The mother of Henry Lord Clifford 
was Margaret, daughter of Lord Vesci. 

^ Line 75. Carrock^s side. Not far from Castle 
Sowerby, Cumberland. 

Lines 81M)2. Mosednle^ etc. The vale of Mose- 
dale is north of Blencnthara (Saddleback), a 
inountain not far from Keswick. Glenderama- 
kiii rises on the high ground not far from Sad- 
dleback. 

Lines 94 -1(K). Sir Lancelot Threlkeld con- 
cealed the bo^ on his estates in Cumberland. 

In “ The Waggoner ” we have : — 

“ And see beyond tlmt hamlet small 
The ruined towers of Threlkeld Hall. 

There at lUencathara's rugged feet, 

Sir Lancelot gave a safe retreat 
To noble Clifford.” 

'riie hall is now a ruin, save one portion used 
as a farmhouse. 

Line 122. fish. It is imagined by the people 
of the country that there are two immortal Fish, 
inhabitauls of this Tarn, which lies in the 
mountains not far from Threlkeld. — Blenca- 
tliara, mentioned before, is the old and proper 
name of the mountain vulgarly called Saddle- 
h.a«k. W. W. 

Lines 142-14.’). These lines have a g:enuine 
epic ring, and reflect tl)e life of the tnne — a 
time filled with the prejndice.s, the pas.sions, 
and the pomp of war. The Northern Heights 
s(‘em to have contributed their full share 
toward all iheso. In l.’»H4 we find that Cum- 
berland .and Westmoreland furnished “Eight 
thousand thi*ee hundred and fifty liorsemen, 
archers, and billmen.” The Kendal men are 
mentioned with honor at the battle of Flod- 
<len — 

“ Tlierc are the bows of Kentdalc bold 
Wlio fierce will fight and never ttee.” 

Wordsworth’s ]\Iuse loves to range 

“ Wliere untroubled peace and concord dwells,” 

and seldom docs she lead him into the fields of 
chivalry and romanco. In hut two instances 
do we have subjects which would permit of the 
full epic treatment. 

In tliis poem he does not dwell, as Scott 
woiihl have done, upon the mustering of the 
forces, the description of the leaders, the shock 
of b.attl(‘, and the deeds of nrowess, but uijon 
those ijualities of the Sheplierd Lord which 
distinguish him as a man and by which he was 
endeared to all. The treatment is subjective 
rather than objective ; and in its rapid move- 
ment from the jubilate at the opening, through 
the various phases of family fortune, to the 
slowly moving, meditative stanzas at the close, 
the poem is representative of that variety of 
form and feeling of which Wordsworth was 
master. Tills is, I take it, what Coleridge 
means when he says : — 

“From no contemporary writer could so 
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many lines be quoted, without reference to the 
poem in which they are to be found, for their 
own independent weight and beauty.” 

Lines 142, 143. 

Armour rusting in his halls 

On the blood of Clifford calls. 

The martial character of the Cliffords is well 
known to the i-eadei'S of English history ; but 
it may not be improper here to say, by way of 
comment on these lines and what follows, that 
besides several others who perished in the same 
maimer, the four immediate Progenitors of the 
Person in whose hearing this is supposed to be 
spoken all died in the Field. W. W. 

Page 3(>1. The White Doe of Hyestone. 

AlUiough this poem was begun in 1807 it was 
some years before it assumed its final form. 
Wordsworth visited the scene of the poem — 
the Craven district of Yorkshire — on his return 
from Coleorton to Grasmere in the summer of 
1807. 

The events upon which the poem is based 
occurred in 1.700, the twelfth year of the reign 
of (^ueen Elizabeth, as given in the old balhad 
in Percy lieliques^ “ The Rising of the North.” 
I’he imprisonment of Mary Queen of fScots 
embittered her followers in the north and apian 
for her marriage to tlie Duke of Norfolk and 
the restoration of tJie old faith was fornieil by 
many of the English nobles, among them tin* 
Earls of North umberland and Westmoreland. 
When this was known to KHzabetli she sent 
Norfolk to the Tower and summoned the Karls 
to appear at court. Rut iusti'ad of eoniplying 
the Earls gat hered tlieir vassals at Rraneepeth 
Castle in Yorkshire, where they were joined by 
the head of tlie ancient family, Ivicliard Norton, 
and his eight sons. They entered Durham, had 
mass said, and then set out for York. On their 
way they laid siege to Rarnard Past le, wliich was | 
held by Sir George Howes, a follower of Eliza- ; 
betb . While this was t aking jilaee vSnssex came , 
against tliem from York and the insurgents, ! 
losing licart, returned toM ards the Horder and j 
the Earls escaped into Scotland. Norton and | 
his sons fell into the hands of Sussex and were 
put to death. These are the events of the 
old ballad, but. Wordswortli's pfiem centres its 
interest about the fate of tlie Nortons and the 
old tradition of that sole survivor, Emily w ith 
her White Doe. 

The scenery surrounding the old Hall, the 
sanctities of the famoiis Priory, and the decay 
of ancient chivalry are impressive to the modern 
visitor. 

” The Poem of ‘ The White Doe of Rylstone ’ 
is founded on a local tradition, and on the Bal- 
lad in Percy’s Collection, entitled ‘ The Rising 
of the North.’ The tradition is as follows: — 

‘ About this time,’ not long after the Dissolu- 
tion, ‘ a White Doe,’ say the aged people of 
tlie neighbourhood, ‘ long continued to make a 
weekly pilgrimage from Rylstone over the fells 
of Bolton, and was constantly found in the 
Abbey Churchyard during divine service ; after 
the cfose of which she returned home as regu- 


larly as the rest of the congregation.’ ” — Db. 
Whitaker’s History of the Beanery of Craven. 

“Rylstone was the property and residence of 
the Nortons, distinguished in that ill-advised 
and unfortunate Insurrection ; which led me 
to connect with this tradition the principal cir- 
cumstances of their fate, as recorded in the 
Ballad. 

“‘Bolton Priory,’ says Dr. Whitaker in his 
excellent hook, 'Phe History and Antiquities of 
the Beanery of Craven^ ‘ stands upon a beauti- 
ful curvature of the Wha^f, on a level suffi- 
ciently (‘levated to protect it from inundations, 
and low enough for every purpose of pictui'esque 
elfect. 

“ ‘ Opposite to the East wdndow of the Priory 
Church, the river washes the foot of a rock 
nearly perpendicular, and of the richest purple, 
where several of tlie mineral bods, which break 
out instead of maintaining their usual inclina- 
tion to the horizon, are twisted by some incon- 
ceivable proc(‘ss into undulating and spiral 
lines. To the South all is soft and delicious ; 
llio eye reposes upon a few rich pastures, a 
moderate reach of the river, sufficiently tran- 
quil to form a miiror to the sun, and the 
hounding hills beyond, neither t.oo near nor too 
lofty to (‘xcliide, (‘veu in winter, any portion of 
his rays. 

“ ^ But .after all, the glories of Bolton are on 
the North. W'haiever the most fastidious taste 
could require to constitute a perfect landscape, 
is not only found here, but in its proper place. 
Ill front, and immediat(*]y under the eye, is a 
smooth expanse of park-like enclosure, spotted 
with native elm, ash, etc., of the finest growth : 
on the righi a skirting oak wood, with jutting 
points of grey rock ; on the left a rising copse. 
Still forward are s(‘en the aged groves of Bolton > 
I’ark, the growth of centuries ; and farther yet, 
the barren and rocky distances of Simon-seat 
and Barden Fell contrasted with the warmth, 
fertility, and luxuriant foliage of the valley 
htdow. 

“ ‘ About half a mile above Bolton the valley 
closes, and either side of the Wharf is over- 
lumg hy solemn woods, from wdiich huge per- 
pendicular imisses of grey rock jut out at 
intervals. 

“ ‘ This .sequestered scene was almost inacces- 
sible till of late, that ridings have been cut on 
both sides of the river, and the most interesting 
1 points laid open hy judicious thinnings in the 
I woods. Here a tributary stream rushes from a 
j w^aterfall, and hursts through a w^oody glen to 
I mingle its waters w'itli the Wharf: there the 
I Wharf itself is nearly lost in a deep cleft in the 
I rock, and next becomes a horned flood enclosing 
a wooc^y island — sometimes it reposes for a 
moment, and then resumes its native character, 
lively, irregular, and impetuous. ^ 

“ ‘ The cleft mentioned above is the tremen- 
dous Strid. This chasm, being incapable of 
receivin|^ the winter floods, has formed on 
(utlier side a broad strand of naked gritstone 
full of rock-basins, or “pots of the Linn,” 
which bear witness to the restless impetuosity 
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of so many Northern torrents. But, if here 
Wharf is lost to the eye, it amply repays an- 
other sense by its deep and solemn roar, like 
“ the Voice of the angry Spirit of the Waters,” 
heard far above and beneath, amidst the silence 
of the surrounding woods. 

“ * The terminating object of the landscape is 
the remains of Barden Tower, interesting from 
their form and situation, and still more so from 
the recollections which they excite.’ ” W. W. 

Dedication. In this poem the author sug- 
gests the kind of interpretation to which the 
spiritual romance of the White Doe is suscep- 
tible. 

Ijine 1. In trellised shtd^ etc. In the garden 
at Dove Cottage. 

Pa^e 362. Action is transitorii." This and 
the hve lines that follow were either read or 
recited by me, more than thirty years since, to 
the late Mr. Hazlitt, who <iuoted some expres- 
sions in them (imperfectly remembered) in a 
work of his published several years ago. W. W. 
These six lines are from Tlie Borderers,” act 
iii. 405-410. 

Canto First. Line 1. From JioltoFs old 
monastic tower. It is to be regretted that at 
the present day Bolton Abbey wants this or- 
nament ; but the Poem, according to the imag- 
ination of the Poet, is composed in Qiu‘en 
Elizabeth’s time. “ Formerly,’* says Dr. Whit- 
aker, “■ over the Transept was a tower. This i.s 
proved not only from the mention ol bells at 
the Dissolution, when they could have had no 
other place, but from the pointed roof of tln^ 
choir, which must have terminated w«‘stward, 
in some building of superior height to the 
ridge.” W.W. 

Line 27. A Chapel, The Nave of the 
Church having been reserved at the Dissolu- 
tion for the use of the Saxon (hire, is still a ])a- 
rochial Chapel ; and, at this day, is as well kept 
as the neatest English Cathedral. W. W. 

This chai>e1 still stands ; the rest of the 
church is a ruin. 

Line 34. I*rior's Oak. At a small distance 
from the great gateway stood the Prior’s Oak, 
which was felled about the year 1720, and sold 
for 70/. According to the pnee of wood at tliat 
time, it could scarcely have contained less than 
1400 feet of timber. W. ^y. 

The location of the tree is not now known. 

Line 58. A solitary Doe. A White Doe, 
say the aged people of the neigh bourliood, long 
continued to make a weekly pilgrimage from 
Kylstone over the^ fells of Bolton, and was 
constantly found in tlui Abbey Churchyard 
during divine service. W. W., 1713. 

Line 1*26. She sees a warrior carved in stone. 
No record of this can now be found atfBoltoii. 
It may have been only a creation of the poet. 

Line 170. It was a solitary mound. The 
grave of Francis Norton cannot be found. 

Line 226. When Ladp Aiiliza mourned. 
The detail of this tradition may be found in 
Dr. Whitaker’s book, and in a Poem of this 
Collection, “The Force of Prayer.” W. W. 

Line 242. yon chantry door. At the East end 


of the North aisle of Bolton Priory Church, 
is a chantry belonging to Bethmesly Hall, and 
a vault where, according to tradition, the Clap- 
hams (who inherited this estate, by the female 
line, from the Mauleverers) were interred up- 
right. John de Claphani, of whom this fero- 
cious act is recorded, was a man of great note 
in his time: he was a vehement partisan of 
the house of Lancaster, in whom tlie spirit of 
his chieftains, the Cliffords, seemed to survive. 
W. W. 

Line 2(58. Who loved the Shepherd-lord to 
meet. Among these Poems will he found one 
entitled, “Song at the Feast of Brougham 
Castle, upon the Restoration of Lord (’lilford, 
the Shei>herd, to the Estates and Honours of 
his Ancestors.” To that Poem is annexed an 
account of this personage, chiefly extracted 
from Burn and Nicholson’s Hj story of Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland . It gives me pleasure 
to add these further pari, icnhirs concerning him, 
from Dr. Whitaker, who says he “ retired to 
the solitude of Barden, where he seems to have 
enlarged the tower out of a coinnion keeper’s 
lodge, and where he found a rcitreat ecinally 
favourable to taste, to instruction, and to devo- 
tion. The narrow limits of his residence show 
that he had hvirned to despise the pomp of 
greatness, and that a small train of servants 
could suflice him, \vho had lived to the age of 
tliirty a servant himself. I think this noble- 
man resided h(U“o almost entirely when in York- 
shire, for all his charters uhich I have seen are 
dated at Barden. 

“ His early habits, and the want of those 
artificial nie‘u:iirt3s of time which even shep- 
herds now possess, liad given him a turn for 
oh.serviiig the motions of the heavenly boilies ; 
and, having i^urchased such an apparatus as 
could then hi* procuriid, he amused and in- 
formed himself 1)V those pursuits, with the aid 
of the Canons of Bolton, some of whom are 
.said to have been well versed in what was then 
knoAvn of the science. 

“ I sn.s])ect this nobleman to have been some- 
times occnx>ied in a more visionary pursuit, and 
probably in the same eompany. 

** For, from the family evidences, I have met 
with two MSS. on the subject of Alchemy, 
which, from the character, spelling, etc., may 
almost certainly he referred to the reign of 
Henry the Seventh. If these were originally 
deposited with the MSS. of the Cliffords, it 
might have been for the use of this nobleman. 
If they were brought from Bolton at the Disso- 
lution, they must have been the work of those 
(’anons whom he almost exclusively conversed 
with. 

“Ill these peaceful emydoyments Lord Clif- 
ford spent the whole reign of Henry the Seventh, 
and the first years of his son. But in the year 
1513, when almost sixty years old, he was ap- 
])oin«i*d to a i>rincipal command over the army 
which fought at Floddon, and showed that the 
mililary genius of the* family had neither been 
chilled in him by age, nor extinguished by habits 
of x>eace. 
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“ He survived the battle of Flodden ten 
years, and died April 2Hd, 1523, apred about 70. 
I shall endeavour to appropriate to him a tomb, 
vault, and chantry, in the choir of the church 
of Bolton, as I should be sorry to believe that 
he was deposited, when dead, at a distance 
from the place which 111 his lifetime he loved so 
well. 

“ By his last will lie appointed his body to 
be interred at JShap, if he died in Westmore- 
land ; or at Bolton, if he died in Yorkshire.” 

With respect to the (laiioiis ot Bolton, Dr. 
Whitaker shows from MSJS. that not only al- 
ehiony but astronomy w.is a favourite pursuit 
wi<,h them. W. W. 

Line 2!)4. Harden's hurhi quietness. Barden 
Tower, at about three miles from Bolton Priory, 
on west bank of the ^\^larf. 

Canto SEt'ONO. lane HI. Hanner. Called 
the Banner of tlie Five AVtumds. 

Line 43. Itidstone^hail. Of this there are 
only a, few reniains to he sisni. 

(Lvn'I'O 'rnTiiD. Lin(‘ 2. Of Hiancepeth. 
Braiiecipeth Castle stands near the river Were, 
a few miles from the eity of Durham. It foi- 
merly belonp:ed to the Nevilles, Furls of W est- 
moreland. K>ee Dr. Percy’s account. W'. W. 

Line JiaJn/ Hall. Baby (’astle, Dur- 

ham. 

Lineis 123, 124.^ Fioni tin* old h.dlail. . W. 

Line 131, C/iJford-moor. Not far from Wheth- 
er by. 

Line 203. From the old ballad. W. W. 

Lines 207, 208. Lord Dacre. Howard's aid. 
Naworth (’astlo in Cumberland has over its 
entrance the arms of Dacre and Howanl. 

Line 221. mitred Thurston. See the TTisto- 
riaris for the account of this memorable battle, 
usuallv denominated the Battle of the Stand- 
ard. W. W. 

Line 23."*. [n that other day of Neville's Cross. 
” In the nip:ht before the battle <>f Durham was 
stra.'ken and beurun, the 17th day of Oet<»ber, 
anno 1340, there did apjiear to John Fosser, 
then Prior of the abbey of Durham, a Vision, 
eomniaiidinp: him to take the holy Corporax- 
cloth, wherewith St. Cntlibert did cover the 
chalico when ho used to say mass, and to put 
the same holy relique like to a banner-cloth 
upon the point of a spear, and the next morn- 
inpT to pfo and repair to a pla<;e on the west side 
of the city of Durham, called the Rod Hills, 
where tlio Maid’s Bower wont to be, and there 
to rmnaiii and abide till the end of the battle. 

which vision the Prior obevinp:, and takinpr 
the same for a rovtdatioii of God’s grrace and 
nierey by the mediation of Holy St. Cuthbert, 
did accord inp-ly the next moriiintj:, with the 
monks of the .said abln^y, repair to the said Red 
Hills, and there most devoutly humbling- and 
prostrating themselves in prayer for the victorj'^ 
in tlie said battle: (a great multitude of the 
Scots running and pressing by them, with inten- 
tion to have spoiled them, yet had no power to 
commit any violence under such holy persons, 
so occupied in prayer, b(dng protected and de- 
fended by the mighty Providence of Almighty 
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God, and by the mediation of Holy St. Cuth- 
bert, and the presence of the holy reliaue). 
And, after many conflicts and warlike exploits 
there had and done between th^ English men 
and the King of Scots and his company, the said 
battle ended, and the victory was obtained, to 
tin; great overthrow and confusion of the Scots, 
their emiiiiies: And then the said I*rior and 
monks accompanied with Ralph liOrd Nevil, 
and John Nevil his son, and tlie Lord Percy, 
and many other nobles of England, returned 
home and went to the abbey ehnrch, there join- 
ing in luiarty prayc'r and thanksgiving to God 
;ind bloly St. Cutlibert for the victory achieved 
that day.” 

'I’his battle w^as afterw'ards called the Battle 
of Neville’s Cross trom the following circum- 
stance: — 

“■On llie west side of the city of Durham, 
wlu're two roads pass each other, a most not- 
able, famous, and goodly cross of stone-work 
Avas erected and set up to the honour of (iod for 
the \ietory there obtained in the field of battle, 
and known by tin* name of Nevil’s (Voss^ and 
built at the sole cost oi the Lord Ralph Nevil, 
one ol the most excellent and eldef jiersons in 
the said battle." J'be Relique of St. Cbithbert 
afterwards became ot great importance in mili- 
taty e\ents. For soon jifter this battle, says 
the same antlior, “’The Prior caused a goodly 
and snnqitiioiis banner to be mad<j ” (which is 
tlieii deserilx'd at great length), “and in the 
midst of the same banner-eloth Wfis the said 
holy relique .'ind eorporax-eloth (‘nclosed, etc., 
.Mild so sunqituously finished, and absolutely 
peifeclcd, this h.Mimer was dedicated to Holy 
St. Cuthbert. of intent and jnirpose that for tlie 
future it should be carried to any battle, as occa- 
sion should servi' ; and was m‘vcr carried and 
showM'd at aity battle hut by the especial grace 
of God .VlmightA. and tli<‘ mediation of Holy 
fhithbert, it brought home victory; which 
haniier-eloth, after the dissolution of the abbey, 
fell into the possession of Dean WlllTTINGHAM, 
Avhose wife, called Kathauinp:, being a French 
woman (as is most, crediblv re])orted by eya- 
witrwsses), did most, injuiionsly hum the .same 
in her fire, to the open contempt and di.sgrace 
of all .Miieient and goodly reliqnes.” - Extracted 
from a hook entitled Durham (Uithedral, as it 
stood before the Dissolutlem ol the Monastrri/. It 
appears, from the old metrical History, that 
the ahoA'c-mentioned banner was carried by the 
Earl of Surrey to Flodden Field. W. W. 

Canto Foiihtii. Line 170. Harnard's 
Towers. On the Tees, Yorkshire. 

(bvNTO Fifth. Line (>. Nor'ton Tower. It 
is so cjilled to this day. ainl is tliiis described by 
I )r. Whitaker: — Rylstonc Fell yet exhibits a 
monument of the old Avarfare between the Nor- 
tons and (’liffords. On a iioint of very high 
ground, coniinanding an immen.se prospect, and 
protect,ed by two deep ravines, are the remains 
of a sipiarc tower, expressly said by Dodsworth 
to have been built by Richard Norton. The 
walls are of strong grout-work, about four feet 
thick. It seems to have been three stories 
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high. Breaches have been industnously made 
in all the sides, almost to the ground, to render 
it untenable. 

“ But Nortoh Tower wtis probably a sort of 
pleasure-house in summer, as there are, adjoin- 
ing to it, several large mounds (two of tliem are 
pretty entire), of which no other a,tjcount can be 
given than that they were butts for large com- 
panies of archers. 

“The place is savagely wdld, and admir- 
ably adapted to the uses of a watch tower.” 

W. W. 

Of this only the roofless walls now stand. 

Canto 8kvknth. Line IH. despoil and de- 
solation^ “ After the attainder of Uichard Nor- 
ton, his estates were forfeited to the crown, 
where they remained till tln^ 2d or .Sd of James ; 
they were then granted to Francis Earl of (him- 
berlaiid.” From an accurate survey maile at 
that time, several particulars have been (‘X- 
tracted by Dr. W. It appears that, “ the man- 
sion-house was then in d('cay. Immediately 
adjoining is a close, calh'd the Vivory, so called, 
undoubtedly, from the IVoneh Vivier, or mod- 
em Latin Vivarium ; for there are near the 
house large remains of a pleasure-ground, such 
as were introduced in tlie earlier jiart of Eliza- 
l3eth’s time, with topiary works, fish-ponds, an 
island, etc. The wiiole townshij) was ranged 
by an hundred and thirty red <leer, the property 
01 the Lord, which, together with the wood, 
had, after the attainder of Mr. Norton, Ixsui 
committed to Sir Stephen Tempest . The wood, 
it seems, had been abamhuied to <lepredations, 
before w’hicli time it aptxsirs that the neigh- 
bourhood must have exhibited a forest-like and 
sylvan scene. In this survey, among the old 
tenants is mentioned one Richard Kitchen, but- 
ler to Mr. Norton, who rose in rebellion witli 
his master, and was ex(»cuted at Uipon.” 

w. w. 

Line lo7. Amerdale. “ At tlie extremity of 
the parish of Burnsal, the valley of Wharf 
forks off into two great branches, one of which 
retains the name of Wharfdale, to the source 
of the river ; the otlier is usually calhxl Litton- 
dale, but more anciently and pmpcrly, Aiuci- 
dale. Dernbrook, w hich runs along an (djscure 
valley from the N.W., is derived from a 'JVu- 
tonic word, signifying concealment,” — Dn. 
Whitaker. W. W. 

Lino 212. “ (fir on ug ajilif,” On one of the 

bells of Kylstoiie eliiirch, wliicli seems coeval 
with the building of the tow'er, is this cypher, 
“ If. N.” for John Norton, and the motto, “ (Goti 
ua apne.” W. W. 

Line 25.'k rock-encircled Pound. Wliicli is 
thus described by Dr. Whitaker: “On the 
plain summit of the liill are the foumVitions of 
a strong wall stretching from the S.W. to the 
N.E. corner of the tower, and to the edge of a 
very deep glen. From this glen, a ditch, sev- 
eral hundred yards long, runs south to another 
deep and rugged ravine. On the N. and W., 
where the banks are very steep, nc» w'all or 
mound is discoverable, paling being the only 
fence that could stand on such ground. 


“ From the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Bor- 
der, it appears that such pounds for deer, sheep, 
etc., w ere far from being uncommon in the south 
of Scotland. I’he principle of them was some- 
thing like that of a wire mouse-trap. On the 
declivitv of a steep hill, the bottom and sides 
of which were fenced so as to be impassable, a 
wall w as constructed nearly level with the sur- 
face on tlit‘ outside, yet so high within, that 
without wings it was impossible to escape in the 
opposite dire(^tion. Caro was probably taken 
that these enclosures should contain better feed 
than the neighbouring parks or forests ; and 
whoever is accpiainted with the habits of these 
sequacious animals, w'ill o.asily conceive, that if 
tlie leader was once tempted to descend into 
tlie snare, a herd would ff>ll(>w'.” 

I cannot conclude w ithout recommending to 
the u«>tice of all lovers of beautiful scenery 
Holton Abbey and its iieigbbourhood, Thia 
enchanting spot belongs to the Duke of Devon- 
shiiHi ; and the sui>erintendence of it has for 
some yc'ai's been entrusted to the Kev. William 
Carr, who has most skilfully opened out its fea- 
tures ; and, in whatever he has added, has done 
justice to the place, by working with an in- 
visibl(‘ baud of art in the very spirit of nature. 
W. W. 

For a contrast of the tw'o types of criticism in 
this great poem, comi)are Jeffrey’s in the Edin- 
Imryh Heview., and Prof. JShairpe^s in Aspects of 
Poetry. 

i8q8 

Pag(< .182. (kmi'OSKl) W^HILK THE AUTHOR 
W'AS . . . WrJTIN(} a Tkact. 

Dove Cottage now became too small for his 
growing family, and this year Wordsworth re- 
moved to Allan Bank, across the lake at the 
foot of Silver How. At this time he was at 
w(U'k on his ]>amphlot the “Convention of Cin- 
tra,” now^ ])rinted in prose works, vol. i., and 
“The Excursion.” 

P.age .‘^82 . Geokcjk and Sarah Grekn. 

This poem was never published by Words- 
W'orth. It {ippeared in De Quincey’s Memorm/x 
of Grasimre. The parents lost their lives in a 
snowstorm, mi the way from Langdale to Eas- 
dale, and six children were left orphans. The 
Wordsworths found homes for them. April 
20, Dorotliy wrote I^ady Beaumont : “ I am 
haj>py to inform you that the orphans have 
been fixed under the care of very respectable 
Iieojile. ... I am going to transcribe a poem 
composed by my brother a few days after his 
return.” Memorials of Coleorton^ ii. p, .’>3. 

1809 

Page ‘Mu Hoffer. 

The sonnets of this year on the ^ Tyrolese 
herdsmen — patriots who fought in vain against 
the French under the leadership of Andrew 
Hoffer, an innkeeper in the Passeiertlial — 
sound the note of XiulepeiKlenee and Liberty 
which he early learned among the shepherds of 
his own Westmoreland hills. 
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Pagre 384. “ And is it among Kudb Untu- 
TOKED Dales.” 

This atid the two sonnets which follow sing 
the praises of the Spanish patriot, Palafox. 

Page 3S4. ”^11ail, Zakagoza.” 

In this Soninit I am under some obligations 
to one of an Italian author, to which I cannot 
refer. W. W. 

Page 385. “ Bkave S(’hill! «y Death 

Delivekki), take thy Flight.” 

Ferdinand von Schill attemi)ted to liberate 
Germany from the tyranny of Bonaparte, but 
was killed at Stralsiind in 1809. 

Page . ‘Wo. “Call not the Uoyal Swede 
Unfohtunate.” 

Gustav us IV., who abdicated in IHttlh and 
went to Loudon. See sonnet “The Voice of 
Song.” 

Page 385. “ Look now on that Adven- 
turer.” 

This sonnet <»n Napoleon is in contrast t o that 
which precedes. 

Page 386. “ Is there a Power,” etc. 

This sonnet evidently refers to Palafox. 

1810 

Page 387. On a Celebrated Event in 
Ancient History. 

T. Quint ins Flaminius, who defeated Philip 
of Macedon and gave freedom to (1 recce in 
ItK) B. c., at the celebration of th(‘ Isthmian 
Games. 

Page 387. Upon the Same Event. 

Alluding to tile fact that the ^tolians after 
aiding Flaminius at (^ynoseeph.alaj insisted on 
the expulsion of the Macedonians. 

Page 388, O’erweening Statesmen. 

►See Laborde’s Character of the Spavi'ih Peo- 
ple ; from him the .statement of tliescj last lines 
is taken. W. W. 

Page 388. Epitaphs Translated from 
Chiabkera. 

The nine Epitaphs which follow are from the 
Italian poet ("hiabrera who was born in Savona, 
1552. 

II. Line 1 3. 

Ivi vivea giocoudo ei suoi pensieri 

Erano tutti rose. 

The Translator had not skill to come nearer 
to his original. W. W. 

VIIL Line 15. In justice to the Author, I 
subjoin the original : — 

e degli amici 

Non lasciava languire i bei penBieri. 

w. w. 
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Early in this year Wordsworth removed to 
the Parsonage opposite the church. 

Page 393. Epistle to Sir George How- 
land Beaumont, Bart. 

In August Wordsworth went to Bootlo with 
his family in order that his children might 
have a change. They went bv way of Red 
Bank, Loiighrigg Tarn and Ijittle Langdale, to 
Yewdale, and over Walna Scar to the Duddon, 
thence to Bootle, 

Liiui Isle. Wordsworth in a 

letter, written from Bootle to Sir George Beau- ^ 
moiit Aug. 28, 1811, says: “The Isle of Man is 
light opposite bur window.” 

Line 189. that Abode. Sir George purchased 
Loiighrigg Tarn, intending to build a summer 
cottage upon it in order to bo near Wordsworth 
a part of the year, but for some reason the cot- 
tage was not built, the Tarn was sold and the 
money given to Wordsworth; he used it to 
purchase the yew trees which still stand in the 
Poet's Corner, Grasmere Churchyard. 

In .Inly, 180^1, Wordsworth wrote Sir George 
Bc.anmont : “ Loujihrigg Tarn is a perpetual 
mortification to me when I t hink that you and 
Lady Beaumont were so near having a summer 
seat hen*.” 

Note. — liOUGiiKiGG Tarn, alluded to in 
the forepiing Epistle, resembles, though much 
smaller in compass, the Lake Neini, or Speculum 
Diana' as it is often called, not only in its clear 
waters and circular form, and the beauty im- 
mediately surrounding it., hut also as being over- 
looked by the eminence of Langdale Pikes as 
J^alvt* Nemi is by that of Monte Calvo. Since 
this Ki)istle w^as Avritteii Loiighrigg Tarn has 
lost much of its beauty by the felling of many 
natural clumps of wood, r(*lies of the old forest, 
particiiharly upon the farm called “ The Oaks,” 
so called from t.ho abundance of that tree which 
grew there. 

It is to he regretted, upon public grounds, 
that Sir George Beaumont did not carry into 
effect his intention of constructing here a Sum- 
mer Retreat in the style I have described ; as 
his taste would have set an example liow build- 
ings, with all the accommodations modern so- 
ciety requires, might h(‘ introduced oven into 
the most secluded part.s of this eountiy without 
injuring their native character. W. W. 

Page 398. On Perusing the Foregoing 
Epistle. 

This must, have been written in 1841 , hut I 
place it here, as it should be read with the fore- 
going. ^ 

Page 309. Ui*on the Sight of a Beau- 
tiful PiCTi RE, painted by Sir G. H. Beau- 
mont, 

Wnting to Sir George Beaumont from Bootle, 
Aug. 28, 1811, Wordsworth says: “Over the 
chimneypiece is hung your little picture from 
the neighbourhood of Coleorton.” 
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Page JM)9. Ikscriftions : 

In the grounds of coleokton. 

Although this poem was written in 1808 it 
belongs naturally with these Coleorton poems. 

The student should read Memorials ofColeor- 
ton^ vol. i. IHOo-T, for an account of the work 
which Wordsworth did for feir George during 
these years. 

“ Although the cedar has yielded to the rav- 
ages of time, the inscription still remains on the 
stone.” — Knight. 

In a garden of sir (jeorge reaumont, 

HART. 

Line 8. IVils little Niche. “ Tho niche may 
still bo seen at Coleorton.” — Knight. 

Written at the request of sir george 

BEAUMONT, BART. 

This was written in 180S, but belongs natu- 
rally here. In 1811 Wordsworth wrote to Sir 
George relative to an attempt at. recoi ding these 
lines; ” 1 hope this will do: I tried a hundred 
different ways, but cannot hit ui>on anything 
better.” 

For a seat in the (jkoves of goleor- 

TON. 

Line 4. In 1811 Wordsworth wrote to Lady 
Beaumont: “ Grace Lieu is itself so interesting 
a spot, and has naturally and historically such 
a coimectioii with (^oleorton. that I could not 
deny myself the idc'asure of paying it this mark 
of attention.” 

1812 

During this year W^irdsworf h’s life was 
darkened by the death ot little Catherine and 
Thomas, and not inueh creative w’ork was done. 
The estrangement from Coleridge also began 
at this time. 

Page hll. Song for the Spinning Wheel. 

It will be interesting in connection with this 
poem to read t he account of Unskin's success 
in reinstating the s])iniiing-\vheel in the Jmkes 
as given by t^uion llawnsley in bis lluskiu in 
the English Lakes. 

Page 401. ('oMFosED on the Kve of the 
Marriage of a Friend in the Vale of 
Grasmere. 

“Tliis poem refers to the marriage of Mrs. 
Wordsworth’s hrotlier, Thomas llutchin.son, 
to Mary Monkhoiise, November 1, 181‘J.” — 
Knight. 

Page 401 . AVatek-Fow'l. 

“ This first appeared in ‘ A Description of 
the Scenery of the Lakes,’ 18128 .” — Dowden. 
See “ The Keclnse,” book i. 

1813 

During this year the Parsonage was given up 
and they settled at Rydal Mount. 

Pago 402 . View from the Top of Black 
Comb. 

The Druid-haunted hill of Black Comb is 
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near Bootle in the south of Cumberland. Here 
is the scene of Faber’s poem “bir Lancelot.” 

Page 408. November 1818. 

This poem refers to tin; victory of the Allied 
Forces over Napoleon. The aged Sovereign 
was George III. 


1814 

Page 408 . The Excursion. 

“The Excursion” was in process from 1708 
to 1814. The story of Margaret in the first 
hook and a few lines at the close of the 
fourth book took shape at itacedown and 
Alfoxden, 170r»-8. At Dove Cottage and Allan 
Bank the work was completed, while Coleridge 
w'as di(‘tatiiig The Friend under the same roof. 
Dorothy's Grasmere Journal, 1801-2, frequently 
.alludes to the poet's care in writing and le- 
fashioning “'riie Pedlar,” as she always called 
the poem. fShe says: “Wdliam worked hard 
on the ‘ Pedlar ; ’ ” “ Sate uj) lat(‘ at the ‘ Ped- 
lar ; ’ ” “ William worked hard at the “ Pedlar’ 
and tired himself.” It w'as published in quarto 
in isll and octavo 1820. It was upon the 
(puirU) that .)effr(\v Stamptsd his judicial foot 
with the exclamation, “ This will never do!” 

. . . adding: “ The ease of Mr. Wordsworth, 
we i>erceive, is now' mamfe^st ly hopeless ; and we 
give him up as altogether ineiirable, and be- 
yond the power of eritieism.” It is a long way 
from Jell rev to Arnold; and in the meantime 
the point of vit*w in regard to Wordsworth 
h;is changed from judicial to sympathetic, so 
that as Mr. W.'ilter Paleigh says: ‘’To any 
one wdio has felt, <‘veu remotely, the strange 
elevation of thought and the lonely strength 
of emotion that niiheld tin* poet throughout 
his dealings with this human .agony (in the 
‘White Doi*’), the eommerits of Jeffrey came 
like the noises ot a strei‘t brawl bre.'iking in 
np<ni the performance of a grave* and moving 
symphony.” 

To the Bight Hon. William, Earl of 
I.(ONSi)ALE, K. G., etc. See sonnet, “ Lowther, 
in thy majestic Pile are seen,” and note. 

Book Firs'i . The local allnsions in “The Ex- 
cursion ” refer mainly to jdaces in Grasmere and 
the vahjs of Little and Great Langdale. The 
ch.qraetei-s and incidents are in main historical ; 
each is ideali'/.ed at times to suit the purpose 
of the poet. Like the rest of Wordsworth’s 
works, “The Excuraion ” gains much in force 
and beauty when read in the scenes to which 
it .alludes. ^Phe first book has the least of local 
coloring, and is in many respects the most i>oet- 
ieal. The Wanderer, as Wordsw'orth tells ns 
in the F’eiiwick note, was one James Patrick, 
a Scotchman, who lived in the town of Kendal. 
His grave may be seen in the churchyard at 
Kendal. To one familiar with The Prelude, 
it will be evident that in creating this char- 
acter the poet has repeated much of his 
autobiography ; the Wanderer is another 
Wordsworth. 
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Lines 1- If), ^ 2' vms summer, etc. See “Nut- 
ting,” the scenery of which is at Hawkshead. 

Liiiehli. market-vdliKje. Hawkshead. 

Line Sol he foundations of his mind were 

laid. See “ Prelude,” ii. 

Line U)7. ' Such was the Boy^ etc. This is 
perhaps tlie most Words wortliiaii note in “ The 
Excursion.” 

Line The d iui ne M ilton. Charles Lamb, in 

sending Wordsworth a first edition of “ Paradise 
Ilegained,” wrote : “ Clnirles J^ainb, to the best 
kiiower of Milton, and therefore the worthi(‘st 
occjiipunt of this i)leasiint edition. Jan. 2d, I.S20.” 

Uno .‘Ml. 7nu('h did he see of men. At tiie 
risk of giving a shocdc to the prejudices of 
artificial society, 1 have ever btifju ready to pay 
homage to the Jiristi)cracy of nature; under a 
conviction that vigorous huiiinu-lieartedness is 
the constituent principle of true taste. Jt may 
still, however, be satisfaet-ory to have i>rose 
testimony how far a Character, (un ployed for 
purposes of imagination, is founded upon gen- 
eral fact. I, therefore, subjoin an extract from 
an author who had opportunities of being well 
acquainted with a class of men, from whom my 
own i>ersonal knowledge emboldened me to 
draw tiiis portrait. 

“Wo learn from (^esar and other Homan 
Writers, that the travelling merchants who fre- 
quented f*aid and other barbarous countries, 
either newly coiupiered by the lionian arms, or 
bordering on the Roman comiuosts, were ever \ 
the first to make the inhabitants of those 1 
countries familiarly acquainted with the Ro- 
man inodes of life, .and to inspire theiii with an | 
inclinatii)ii to follow the Roman fashions, and ] 
to enjoy Roman conveiiienees. In North Amer- 
ica, travelling merchants from the Settlements 
have done and continue to do much more to- 
wards civilising the Indian natives, tlian all ihe 
missionaries, yiapist. or i)rote.stant, who have 
ever been sent among them. 

“ It is farther to be observed, for the credit of 
this most useful class of men, that they com- 
monly contribute, by flieir jiersonal mannei*s, 
no h‘ss than by the sale of their wares, to the 
refinement of the people among whom they 
travel. Their dealings form them to great 
quickness of wit and acuteness of judgment. 
Having constant occasion to recommend them- 
selves and their goods, they acquire habits of 
the most obliging attention, and the most in- 
sinuating address. As in their peregrinations 
they have opportunity of contemplating the 
manners of various men and various cities, they 
become eminentlv skilled in tlu^ knowledge of 
the world. As they wander, each alone, through 
thinly-inhabited districts, they form habits of re- 
flection and of sublime contemplation. With all 
these qualifications, no wmnder that they should 
often be, in remote parts of the country, the 
best mirrors of fashion, and censors of man- 
ners : and should contribute much to polish the 
rougnness and soften the rusticity of our peas- 
antry. It is not more than twenty or thirty 
years since a young man going from any part 
of Scotland to Eng^nd, of purpose to carry the 


pack, was considered as going to lead the life 
and acquire tlie fortune of a gentleman. When, 
aft,er twenty years’ absence in that luinuurable 
line of employment, he returned with his acqui- 
sitions to his native country, he was regarded 
as a gentleman to all intents and purposes.” 
- Heroh’s Journey in Scotland, vol. i. p. H2. 
W. W. 

Line 2 , 70 . He could afford to suffer, etc. Set* 
“Lines Left upon a Seat in a Yew-Tree,” 11. 

Line 420. J*lain his garb, etc. A portrait of 
Word.swoith himself as given by many con- 
temporaries. 

Line .'“dl. “76jitaA ,” continued he, of Oue,'^ 
etc. Tin* local st‘l,tmg h.erc is in the southwest 
of Kughiud Dorsetshire and ISoraersetshire. 
Ill tint incidents and })ictures of this wonderful 
poem we have Wordsworth at his best; there 
aie 110 theories, no maxims or proverbs ior 
practical use — only the solemn and moving 
spectacle ministeriug tt> the spirit of wonder 
and awe. (Vdeiidge says of it : — 

“ I was in my t went} -tourth a ear xvlieii I had 
tin* hap;>iin*ss of knowing Mr. Wordsworth 
per-on.tllN, ami, while memory lasts, 1 shall 
hardly tt>rget the sudden efiVet prodneed 011 
mymiiid hyhis recitation of a manuscript poem 
wliicli still remains unpuhlislted, but of which 
the .stan/a and t<nie of st>le Averc the same as 
those of ‘ 4’he Female X’agrant,’ as originalU 
printed in the first \olume of ihe Lyrical Bal- 
lads. There was here no mark of strained 
thought or forced diction, no eroA^d or turhii- 
leneo of im.agery ; and, as the i)oot hath himself 
w«‘ll described in his ‘ lanes on Re-visiting the 
AVy<‘,’_ manly reflection and human associations 
had given both variety and an additional inter- 
est to iiatunil ol)j(*cts, w hieh in the passion and 
appetite of the iirst love they had seemed to 
l»im neither to ne(*d or ])ermit.” 

Rook Skcond. The localities in which the 
.seenes of this book aie laid may ))e readily 
identified although some of tlie details are baf- 
fling. The route take.n by the Poet and the 
Wanderer was that on the west of Grasmere 
Lake over lied Dank to Ellsw*ater and the vales 
of Great .and Little Langdale. 

Line fl2. Nor was he loth to enter ragged huts, 
etc. See “Song lit the Feast of Rroughain 
(’a.stle : ” — 

“ Ldve he l»ad foimd in Imts where poor men lie,” etc. 

I/me fl2. mountains stern and desolate. The 
Laiigdalcs. 

Line 120. annual Wake. Folk festivfils, com- 
mon in the vales then and not yet extinct. 
Cf. “Prelude,” viii. 1-70. 

Line 127. broad hill. Lingmoor, — which 
divides Gfleat Langdale from Little I^angdale. 

Line 155. In a spot, etc. Rlea Tarn in 
Little Langdale. 

Line 175. Chaplain. See Wordsworth’s ac- 
count of the Solitary in the Fenwick note intro- 
ducing this poem. 

Line 215. Thai promised everlasting joy to 
France. See “ The Prelude,” ix. 
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Line 1518, wide vale» Great Laugdule. 

Line 824. A steep ascent . . , dreary plain. 
They evidently ascended Lingmoor at its high- 
est i^oint to tJie Tarn, on its Biiinmit. 

Line 825. tumultuous waste^ etc. From the 
top of Lingraoor many of the mountains of the 
lakes are visible. 

Line 828. Utile lowly vale. Little Langdale. 

Line 388. liquid pool, lilea Tarn. 

Line 839. one abode, Blea Tarn house. 

Lines 888, 887. hand of rustic ]>ersons., A 
vivid description of the type of ceremony at 
that time current in the vales, and even now 
not altogether extinct in Cumberland and 
W est rnoreland . 

Line 404. wound from crag to frag, etc. 
Descending to Blea Tarn C/ottago. 

Line 420. a little turf-built seat. 'I'lie loca- 
tion of this will give the traveler some trouble ; 
it is evidently near the Ghyll. 

Line (>38, the Cottage. As humble Jia Dove 
<h»ttage at Grasmere. It has thre(‘ small rooms 
on lower and four on upper tioor. It is used 
now as a semi-public house. 

Line 092. two huge Vealcs. The, Langdale 
Pikes. 

Line 690. Many are (he notes, etc. One who 
has been in the, Langdales “ when the Storm 
rides high ” will never forget how Wordsworth 
has caught the spirit of the scene in this pas- 
sage. 

Line 741. The Housewife , etc. The character 
of the hostess and all the inciihmts associated 
with this episode belong to Patterdale. See 
Fenwick note. 

Nothing like the closing passage in this book 
is to be found in any otlier poet. It reveals 
the truth of Coleridge’s fifth characteristic of 
Wordsworth’s work. He says: “J^astlv, and 
pre-eminently, I challenge for this poet the gift 
of imagination in the highest and strictest Hens(‘ 
of the word. , . . In imagiiiativti power he stands 
nearest of all moderns to Shakes]jeare and Mil- 
ton ; and yet in a kind perfectly unborrowed 
and his own.” 

Book Thijii>. The scenery of the book is 
that associated with Blea Tarn and Little J,/ang- 
dalo. 

Line 14. How Nature hems yon in, etc. A 
characteristic of every vale in the <listrict, es- 
pecially that of Little Langdale. There is no 
egress except by a single load without a climb. 

Line .50. a semicirque of turf-clad ground, 
etc. This description is wond<*rfully true to the 
conditions about the Tarn as they are to-dav, 
and careful search will reveal its every detail: 

the mass of rock,” “the holly,” the “.softly 
creeping brook ” and tluj fir trees. 

Lines 94-100. Kiiskin cites these lines in 
Modern Painters, vol. i,, “Truth of open Sky.” 

Line 112. Lost in unsearchable eternity! 
Since this paragrapli was composed, 1 have read 
with so much pleasure, in Burnet’s Theory of 
the Earth, a passage expressing corresponding 
sentiments, excited by objects of a similar na- 
ture, that I cannot forbear to transcribe it. 

“ Siquod verb Natura nobis dedit spectacu- 
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lum, in hflc tellure, verb gratuin, et philosopho 
dignum, id seinel mihi confcigisse arbitror; chm 
ex celsissima rupe speculabundus ad uram ma- 
ris Moditerranei, hinc jequor ca^ruleum, illine 
traetus Alpines prospoxi ; nihil (piidem niagls 
dispar ant dissiniile, uec in sno gt%ere, magis 
egregium et singulare. Hoc iheatrum ego 
facilb prietiilorim Romanis cunctis, GraBcisve ; 
atque id quod nut-ura hic spectandum exhibet, 
sceiiicis ludis omnibus, aut arnphitheatri cer- 
tamiiiibus. Nihil hic elegjius aut venust.um, sed 
ingens et inagnificum, et quod placet magiii- 
tudinc .siia et, qu^dam .specie immensitatis, 
Hinc intuebar maris iequabilem sui)erficieui, 
usque et usque difiusain, quantum maximhm 
oculorum acies ferri potuit; ilHnc disruptissi- 
mam terrm faciem, et v.astas moles varib ole- 
v:ita.s aut (h*pr<*ssas, erectus, propendentes, re- 
clinatas, co.a(it*rvatas, oinni situ ina'qnali et 
t.urbido. Plaeiiit, ex hae parte, Natura! uiiitas 
<!t siniidicit.'is, ot, im^xluiusta qumdum planities ; 
ex altera, multiformis confusio magnoriim cor- 
porum et iiisame reruin strages: quas cimi 
! intuebar, non urbis aliciijus aut oppidi, sed 
! eonfracti luiindi rudera, ante oculos habere mihi 
j visussum. 

[ '* In singulis ferb montibiis erat aliquid inso- 

i h'us et mirabile, sed prae caderis mihi idacebat 
! ilia, qua sedebam, rupes ; erat maxima ot altis- 
i Sima, et qua terrain respieiebat, molUori asceiisn 
.'iltitiidimMU Kuam dissimuhibat: qii.\ verb mare, 

I lioriemliim prioeeps, et quasi ad ])erpendiculum 
j facta, iuHlar jianetis. Prueterek facies ilia 
marina adeb erat hevis at? uiiiforinis (quod in 
rupibus aliquando observare litjof) ac si scissa 
fuisset b, siimnio ad imam, in illo piano; vel 
terra* motu Jilitino, aut fiilmine, divulsa. 

“ima p.ars ru])is erat (;aya, recessu.sqiie ha- 
buit, et saxeosspecus, euntesin vacuum niontem ; 
! sive natura pridem factos, sivo exesos mari, et 
I uudarum erebris iciibus : In bos eiiiin cum im- 
• pctu ruebant et f ragore, lestiiantis maris fluctus; 
j <mos ir.erutn spnmantes reddidit antrum, et 
I «pia.si ab imo ventre evomuit. 

“ Dextrmn latus montis erat pneruptum, 

I aspero sjaxo et luida caute : siiiistrum non adob 
noglexerai Natura, arboribus utpote ornatum : 
et prope pedeni montis riviis limpidio aqua* 
prorupit ; qui cbm vicinam valleni irrigaverat, 
lent,o motu ser])eiis, et yier varios ma*andros, 
(piasi ad ]>rotTahendam vitain, in magno niari 
absorptus subito periit. Denique in sunmio 
vertice promontorii, commodb eniinelmt snxum, 
eiii insidebam contemplabundus. Vale augiista 
.sedes. Uego digna : Augusta rupes, semper 
mihi memoranda I ” P. 89. Telluris Theoria 
sfifra. etc., Ed it to secunda. W. W. 

Janes 148-148. that huge Pile ... on Sarunfs 
nak ed plain. Stonehenge. See “ Guilt and Sor- 
row,” p. IV). 

Lines 281, 232. Wisdom is oft-times nearer 
when we stoop than when we soar. See Aubrey 
do Vere, Wisdom and Truth 0 / WordswortPs 
Poetry, in vol. i., “ Rssays chietly on Poetry.” 

Line .807. lilotv winds of autumn, etc. ^ See 
“ (/omposed upon an Evening of Extraordinary 
Splendour and Beauty.” 
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Lines r>18-5;>2. On Devon's leafy shores . . . 
lonely Downs. Wordsworth here reverts to 
memories of IStowey with Coleridge. 8 oe “ Pre- 
lude,” xiv. 

Line TKi. The potent shock I felt^ etc. See 
” Prelude,” ix. 

Line 883. gigantic strfani. The Hudson 
lliver. 

Lino 884. a city. New York. 

Line 931. Of Mississippi^ or that northern 
strtam. “ A man is supposed to improve by 
{^oing out into the World., bj' visitiii}:: London. 
Artificial man does ; Ikj ext ends with his sphere ; 
but, alas ! that sphere is microscopic ; it is 
formed of minutia*, and he surrenders his gen- 
uine vision to the artist, in order to embiace 
it in his ken. His bodily senses grow acute, 
even to barren and inhuman pruriency ; while 
his mental become jiroport ionally obtuse. The 
reverse is the Man of Mind ; lie who is placed in 
t he sphere of Natui'e and of God, might be a 
mock at Tattersall’s and Hrooks’s, ami a sneer 
at 8 t. James’s : he would certainly beswallowetl 
alive by the first Dizarro that eross(*d him: — 
But when he walks along the river of Ama/xuis ; 
when he rests his eye on the unrivalled Andes ; 
wlien he measures the long and watered savan- 
nah ; or contemplates, from a sudden promon- 
tory, the distant, vast Pacific - and b^els 
himself a freeman in this vast, theatre, and 
commanding each I’caily produceil fruit of this 
wilderness, and each pr<»geny of this stream -- 
his exultation is not less than imperial. He is 
iia gentle, too, as he Is great : his emotions ot 
tenderness ke<‘i» jiace with his ele\ at ion of senti- 
ment ; for be says, ^ Tlu>s(‘ were made by a good 
Being, wlio, unsougbt by me, phicml nieheie to 
enjoy them.’ He becomes at once a child and 
a icing. His mind is in bim.self ; from hence be 
argues, and from hence be acts, and he argu(‘s 
unerringly, and acts magisteriallv : bis mind in 
himself is also in his God; and therefore lie 
loves, and tlierefore be soars.” — From the notes 
upon “The Hurricane,’’ a Poem, by William 
Gilbert. 

The Reader, I am sure, will thank me for the 
above quotation, which, though from a sti-aiige 
book, is one of the finest jjassages of modmai 
English prose. W. 

Line it47. Mnccawiss. Tiidian Muckawds, 
Whi|>-poor-Avill. 

Book Fouhtii. In this book the discussion 
with the disciple of Candide is continued in the 
solitude of Blea Tarn, 

Lines 10-17. One adequate svp^iort, etc. In 
t.hose lines Wordsworth reveals that ethical 
philosophy so often repeated in the shorter 
poems which is his noblest gift to the w<u4d, 
and in which he is without an equal. Here 
we have what Coleridge calls liis “ medit.vtive 
poetry,” a union of deep and subtle thought, 
with sensibility. Arthur Hallam, writing from 
Cambridge to Gladstone at Oxford in 1820 on 
the great question of Man’s relation to G<m 1 , 
says : “ Let me quote to their purpose the 
words of my favourite iioet ; it will do us good 
to hear his voice, though but for a moment.” 


He then quotes these lines. 8 ee Morley’s Life 
of Gladstone^ vol, i. p, fi7. 

Lino 30. Yet 1 will praise thee., etc. Sir 
Leslie Stephen, who has written a most illu- 
minating essay on Wordsworth’s Ethics, says : 
“The purpose then of the ‘Excursion,’ and of 
Wordsworth’s poetry in general is to show how 
the higher faculty reveals a iiarmony which we 
I overlook when with the holltaiy we skim along 
the surface of things.” 

Line 111 . What visionary powers., etc. A 
reversion here in memory to the experiences re- 
vealed ill the second book of “ The Prelude.” 

Lino 123. YTte.sc fervent lapturcs are for ever 
Jlown^ etc. The hali-eonseioiis instincts of youth 
have passed into (‘nlightencd reason through 
the years that, bring the philosophic mind. 

, The identity of the two revelations constitutes 
■ Wordsworth’s tiptimism. 

' [due b»0. ' T IS., by rom])ari.son., cic. 8 ee, upon 
tins subjeet, Baxt.or’s most interesting review 
oi his own ojiinions and sentiments in the de- 
, eliiie of life. It may be found (lately reprinted) 

' in Dr. Wordswoi tli’s Kcclcsiastical Biography. 

' w. \v. 

I Line 107. not ft an ng for our creed., etc. The 
, most siguillcaul, tribute to the truth of this 
i pbilosopliy has been givi-n by 8 ir J^cslie 
! Stephen. He says: “Other poetry becomes 
trifling when we are making our inevitable 
1 jMHsages through the Valley of the Shadow ot 
I Death. Wordsworth’s alone retains its power. 
: We love him the more as we grow older and 
' become impressed with the sadness andserious- 
, ness of life. . . . He is a projiliet and a moral- 
I ist as well as a mere singer.” 

I lane 205. .. 1 /a.s/ete. This subject is treated 
• .it h'ligtb in the Ode — “ Intimations of linmor- 
' tality.” W. ^V. 

; Line 324. Knowing the heart of man^ etc. 

I'he passage quoted Iroin Daniel is taken from 
' a p<*eiii addiessed to the Ladj' Margaret, Coun- 
j tess of (’umbciLind, and the two last lines, 

I ])viute<l ill Italics, are by him translated from 
! Smiee.'i. The whole Poem is very beantifnl. 

; I will transcribe four stanzas from it, as tboy 
j contain ;in admirable picture of the state of 
I ,a. wise Man’s mind in a time of public com- 
! motion. 

! Nor is he moved with all the thunder- cracks 
i Ot tyrant’s threat.s, or with tlie surly brow 
Of Power, that proudly sits on others’ eriuies ; 
CliarRod with uioro ciyinp; sins tiian those ho checks 
The storms of sad contusion that may grow 
Up ill the present for the coming times, 

I Appal not him , that hath no side at all, 
j But of himself, and knows the worst can fall. 

j Mthongli his heart (so near allied to earth) 

; U.>nnol*l)ut pity the i)erplexed state 
Of troublous and distressed mortality, 

, That thus make way unto the ugly birth 
' Of tlieir own sorrows, and do still lieget 
I Affliction upon Imbecility : 
j Yet seeing thus the course of things must run, 
j lie looks thereon not strange, but as fore-done. 

I '*■ And whilst distraught ambition coiupasaes, 

I And is enooiiipassed, while as craft deceives, 
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And iit deceived : whilst man doth ransack man, 

And builds on Idood, and rises by distress ; 

And th’ Inliei itaiice of desolation leaves 
To great-expecting holies: He looks thereon, 

As from the shore of i>eace, w ith unwet ej^e, 

And boars no venture in Impiety. 

“ Thus, Lady, fares that man that hath prepared 
A rest for his desires ; and sees all things 
Benoatii him ; and liath learned this book of man, 
Full of tlie notes of frailty ; and compared 
Tiie Iwst of glory u ith her sulferings : 

By whom, 1 see, you labour all jou can 

To plant your heart I and set your thoughts as near 

His glorious mau'iiou as vour powers can boai.” 

AV. W. 

Lino 34.‘L Up from the ereepimj planl^ ole. 
Here is a recognition of the great scienlilie 
doctrine of evolution whicli has revolntiouizeil 
modern philosophy, and a jiropliec-y that the 
knowledge it brifigs leads to lovi‘ aiul roverence 
rathi^r than to skepticism. 

Lines 402, e<e. 1 heard ... a j'oice sent forth, 
etc. JSee Yes, it was the mountain Echo.” 

Line 4H0. Take courage., etc. These honieh’^ 
lines were made the hntt of ridicule hy Words- 
worth’s assailants, but Wisdom is .iustiiiiul of her 
children, and ;i century has revealed t.heirsigniti- 
canoe. They have become the eternal warning 
of Science. 

Line 7l>)h TFf Jive lot Ad narahon., Hope 
and Love, etc. Our moral being is built up 
through tile recognition by admiration, hope, 
and love of those common sights and sounds 
which are meaningless to the world at large. 

Lino 851. In that fair rlime., etc. “No 
Hellene is old,” says the Egyptian priest in 
Plato, “ in mind you are all young.” 

Line 859. beardless Youth. Apollo. 

Line 805. heamiruj Guddt ss. Diana. 

Line 910. good Saint Fd /an. Ncott alludes 
to the Spring of Saint Fillan in (^aiito i., “ Lady 
of the Lake.” There is one at the eastern end of 
Loch Earn and another at Saint Fillan’s on the 
road to Tyndrum. This is known as Holy Pool. 

Line 911. Saint Giles. The Church ot Saint 
Giles, High St., Edinburgh, is the Westminster 
Abbey of Scotland. 

Line 977. Only to l>e examined, etc. Words- 
worth’s continued protest .against such a process 
as an end in itself, apart from .a union with the 
vital soul, has at last justified itself in the 
judgment of all thinking minds. 

Line tl97. Crowned v}as he., etc. Voltaire 
was thus honored at Paris when he was eighty 
years old. 

Line 1146. And central peace., etc. These 
lines illustrate Coleridge’s third characteristic of 
Wordsworth’s poetry: “The sinewy strength 
and originality of single lines and paragraphs.” 

Book Fifth. The scene of this bojk is in 
the Vale of Grasmere. 

Line 3. attractive seat, etc, ^ The tarn where 
the scene of books iii. and iv. is laid. 

Line 12. sole outlet. The road leading to 
the village of Little Langdale. 

Lines 29, 30. Knowledge . , . should . . , /mve, 
etc. Mr. Matthew Arnold as president of the 
Wordsworth Society in 1883 said: “A monas- 


tery is under the rules of poverty, chastity and 
obedience. He who comes under the discipline 
of Wordsworth comes under tliese same rulcts. 
Wordsworth constantly both preached and 
practised them.” 

Line 80. a grey church-tower. This at first 
thought must be iu Little Langdale, but the 
poet iiimself says in the I’einvick note that he 
passes at once to the Vale Grasuu're. 

Line 97. stately House, etc. Tliis is the 
llackett (Cottage alluded to in the “ Epistle to 
Sir George Beaumont ” — 

“ High on the sunny hill,*’ etc. 

The poet w'as a frequent visitor here. 

Line 1.‘U. village-churrhyard. St. Oswald’s, 
(rrasmere. 

Line 144. Not raised in nice proportions, etc. 
This description is in almost every detail that 
of St. Oswald’s (’imreh, Grasmere, and applies 
to it in its present state. Among tlie “marble 
moiiiinumts ” may now be seen the memorial to 
Wordsworth. 

lane 220. Where sun and shade were inter- 
mixed. The oak is no more, hut yow trees 
planted by ^YordR\yorth himself furnish “plea- 
sant awning ” not far from the wall on the oast 
of the churchyard where they repaired for their 
discussion. 

Line 411. How gay the habitations, o,tc. See 
“On Nature's invitation do I come,” lines 3^1- 
45. 

Lint' 441. The . . . Pastor. This character 
is in the main that of the Kov. Robert 
W.alker, “tin* wonderful Walker” of Sea- 
thw.'iite Chapel. See Diiddon S<)nnots. 

Line 040. Or rather, tt.s we stand. 

Leo You, Sir, could help me to the history 
Of half these graves ? 

Prie.sf. For eight-score winters past, 

With what I ’ve witnessed, and with what I ’ve heard, 
Porhapa 1 might ; . . . 

By turning o’er these hillocks one by one, 

We two could travel. Sir, through a strange round ; 

Tet all in the broad highway of the world. 

The Brothers. W. W. 

Line 070. You behold, etc. Here the poet 
reverts to the llackett Cottage again in Little 
Langdale, and the dark mountain is Linjj^moor, 
as he tells us in tlie Fenwick note to “ Epistle to 
Sir George Beaumont.” 

Line 917. streams, whose murmur, etc. See 
“ Resolution and Independence : ” — 

** And all the air is filled with pleasant noise of waters.” 

Line 975. And gentle Nature, etc. 

And suifering Nature grieved that one should die.” 

Southey’s Metrospent. W. W. 

Line 978. And whence that tribute. The 
sentiments and opinions here uttered are in uni- 
son with those expressed in the following Essay 
upon Epitaphs, which was furnished by me for 
Mr. Coleridge’s periodical work. The Friend ; 
and as they are dictated by a spirit congenial to 
that which pervades this and the two succeed- 
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iug books, the sympathising reader will nut 
be displeased to see the Essay liere annexed- 
W. W. 

Line 1012. Life^ I repeat^ is energy of love, 
etc. 

“ The cloud of mortal destiny 
Otliers will front it fearlessly 
But who, like him, will put it by ? ” 

Arnold, Mnnot lal Verset. 

“ III the first edition of ‘ The Excursion,’ 1S14, 
Wordsworth printed with his notes the following 
essay, which first app(!ar(‘d in The Friend, Feb. 
22, 1810.” ~J. U. 'J'uTiN. 


ESSAY UPON EPITAPHS 

It needs scarcely be said, that an Epitaph | 
presupposes a Monument, upon whic-li it is to be ' 
engraven. Almost all Nations have wished that 
certain external signs should iioint out the places 
where their di‘ad are interred. Among savage 
tribes unacquainted witli letters this has mostly 
been done either by rude stones placed near the 
raves, or by mounds of earth raised over them, 
'his custom proceeded obviously from a two- 
fold ilesire : first to guard the remains of the 
deceased from irreverent approach or from sav- 
age violation : and secondly to preserve tludr 
memory. “Never any,” says Camden, “neg- 
lected burial but some savage nations ; as tho . 
Bactrians, which cast their disad ro the dogs ; | 
some varlet philosophers, as Diogenes, who de- 1 
sired to be devoured of fishes ; some dissolute I 
courtiers, as Maecenas, who was wont to .say, i 
Non tumuluiu euro ; sepelit. natura relictos. j 
* I ’m careless of a grave ; — Nature her dead w ill save. * ” * 

As soon as nations had learned the use of let- 
ters, epitaphs were inscribed upon these monii- 
inents ; in order that their intention might be 
more surely and adequately fulfilled. 1 have 
derived monuments and epitaphs from two 
sources of feeling, but these do in fact resolve 
themselves into one. The invention of epitaphs, 
Weever, in his Discourse of Funeral Monuments, 
says rightly, “ proceeded from the presage or 
fore-feeling of immortality, implanted in all 
men naturally, and is referred to tho scholars 
of Linus the Theban poet, who flourished about 
the year of the world two thousand seven hun- 
dred ; who first bewailed this Linus their Mas- 
ter, when he was slain, in doleful verses, then 
called of him OKlina, afterwards Epitaphia, for 
tliat they were first sung at burials, after en- 
graved upon the sepulchres.” 

And, verily, without the consciousness of a 
principle of immortality in the hunian soul, Man 
could never have had awakened in him the de- 
sire to live in the remembrance of his fellows : 
mere love, or the yearning of kind towards kind, 
could not have produced it. The dog or horse 
perishes in the field, or in the stall, by the .side 
of his companions, and is incapable of anticipat- 
ing the sorrow with which his surrounding as- 
sociates shall bemoan his death, or pine for his 
loss ; he cannot pre-conceive this regret, he can 


j form no thought of it ; and therefore cannot 
! possibly have a desire to leave such regret or 
remembrance behind him. Add to tlie princi- 
i pie of love which exists in the inferior animals, 
the faculty of reason which exists in Man alone; 
will the coil junction of tliese account for the de- 
sire ? Doubtless it is a necessary conscipience 
of this conjunction ; yet not, I think, as a direct 
result, but. only to be come at through an inter- 
mediate thought, viz. that of an intimation or 
assurance witliiii us, tJint some part of our na- 
[ ture is iiiiperishaltie. At, least the precedence, 
in order of birth, of one feeling to the other, is 
unquestionahle. If we look hack upon the days 
of chihlliood, we shall tind that the time is not 
in renuMubrance w'hon, with respect to our own 
individual Being, tlie mind w’as w'ithout this 
assurance ; whereas, the. w isli to be remembered 
by our friends or kindred after death, or even 
in absence, is, as wi* shall discover, a sensation 
that does not form it self till the social feelings 
hav<^ been developed, and the Reason has con- 
1 n(‘eted itself with a wide range of objects. For- 
I lorn, and ent off from communication with the 
I best part of bis nature, must tluit man be, who 
' should ilerive tlnj sense of immortality, as it ex- 
t ists in the mind of a child, from the same un- 
thinking gaiety or liveliness oi animal spirits 
with which the lamb in the meadow or any other 
irrational creature is eudowed ; who should as- 
cribe it, ill short, to blank ignorance in the child ; 
to an inability arising from the imperfect state 
of his faculties to come, in any point of his be- 
ing, into contact with a notion of death; or to 
an unreflecting acquiescence in what has been 
instilled into him I Has such an nnfolder of the 
mysterit‘s of naturi*, though he may liave for- 
gotten his former self, ever noticed the early, 
obstinate, and unappeasable inquisitiveness of 
children upon the subject of origination ? This 
single fact proves cmtwardly the monstrousness 
of t.hose supiiosiiioiiR : for, if we liad no direct 
external testimony that tlie minds of very young 
ehildron meditate feelingly u])oii death and im- 
mortality, these inquiries, wdiich w’^e all know 
they are ]>('rpetually making concerning the 
trhence, do necessarily include correspondent 
habits of interrogation eoncerning the whither. 
Origin and tendency are notions inseparably co- 
relative. Never did a child stand by the side 
of a running stream, pondering within himself 
what power was the feeder of the perpetual 
current, from what never-wearied sources the 
body of water was supplied, but he must have 
been inevitably propelled to follow this question 
by another : “ Towards what abyss is it in pro- 
gress? what receptacle can cont ain the mighty 
influx?” And the spirit of the answer must 
have keen, though the word might be sea or 
ocean, accompanied perha]>s with an image 
gathered from a map, or from the real object 
in nature ~ these might have been the letter, 
but the spirit of the answer must have been as 
inevitably, — a receptacle without bounds or di- 
mensions ; — nothing less than infinity. We 
may, then, be justified in asserting, that the 
sense of immortality, if not a co-existent and 
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twin birth with Keasoii, is among the earliest i 
of her offspring; and we may further assert, ; 
that from these conjoined, and under their i 
countenance, the human affections are gradu- 
ally fornu‘<l and opened out. This is not the 
place to enter into the recesses of these investi- 
gations; but the subject requires me here to 
make a plain avowal, that, for my own part, it 
is to me inconceivable, that the sympathies of 
love towards each other, which grow with our 
growth, could ever attain any new strength, or 
even preserve the old, after we had received 
from the outward senses the impression of j 
death, and were in the habit of having that im- ; 
prossion daily renewed and its accompanying , 
feeling brought home to ourselves, and to those ! 
we love ; if the same were not counteracted by 
those communications with our iiit(3rnal Being, , 
which are anterior to all tliesc* experiences, and ' 
with which revelation coincides, and has thmugli > 
that coincidence alone ( for ot her wise it could not 
possess it) a power to affect ns. 1 confess, with , 
me the conviction is absolute that, if the iinpre<- , 
sion and sense ot death were not thus counter- ' 
balanced, such a hollowness would pervade the 
whole system of things, such a want of corre- 
spondence and consistency, a di8i)r()]H)rtioii so 
astounding betwixt means and ends, that there 
could be no repose, no joy. Were we to p^ow 
up unfostered by this genial warmth, a frost 
would chill the spirit., so penetrating and jjower- 
ful that there could be 110 motions ot the life of 
love ; and infinitely less could we have any w ish . 
to be rememl)ered aft«'r wo had passed a wav 
from a world in which ^>ach man had moved ! 
about like a shadow. ~ If, then, in a creature , 
endowed with the faculties of foresight and rea- 
son, the social affections con Id not have unfohled | 
themselves unctuintenanced by the faith that I 
Man is an immortal being, and if, ccmsequently, 
neither could the individual dying have had a 
desire to survive in the remembrance of his fel- 
lows, nor on their side could they have felt a 
wish to preserve for future times vestiges of Ihe 
departed ; it follows, as a final inference, that 
without the belief in immortality, wherein these | 
several desires originate, neither moimments nor 
epitaphs, in affectionate or laiidai.ory comnirni- 
oration of the deceased, could have existed in 
the world. 

Simonides, it is related, upon landing in a 
strange coimtrj’', found the corse of an link noun , 
person lying by the sesusido ; he buried it, and I 
was honoured throughout (-rreeco for the piety 
of that act. Another ancient Philosopher, 
chancing to fix his eyes upon a dead body, re- 
garded the same with slight, if not with con- 
tempt, saying, “See the shell of the flown 
bird ! ” liut it is not to he supposed tV,at the 
moral and tender-hearted Simonides was incapa- 
ble of the lofty movements of thought to wliich 
that other Sage gave way at the moment while 
his soul was intent only upon the indestructible 
being ; nor, on the other hand, that he, in whose 
sight a lifeless human body was of no more 
value than the worthless shell from which the 
living fowl had departed, would not, in a dif- 
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fereiit mood of mind, have been affected by 
those earthly considerations which had incited 
the philosophic Poet to the performance of that 
pious duty. And with regard to this latter w'e 
may be assured that, if he had been destitute of 
the capability of communing with the more ex- 
alted thoughts that appertain to human nature, 
he would have cared no more for the come of 
the stranger than for the dead body of a seal or 
porpoise whicli might have been cast up by the 
waves. W e respect the corporeal frame of Man, 
not merely because it is the habitation of a ra- 
tional, hut of an immortal Soul. Each of these 
Sages was in sympathy with the best feelings of 
our naiuro; feelings which, though they seem 
op])osite to each other, have another and a finer 
connection than that of contrast. — It is a con- 
nection formed through the subtle progress by 
which, both in t.he natural and the moral W'orld, 
(pialitit‘s pass insensibly into their contraiies, 
and things revolve upon each other. As, in sail- 
ing upon the orb of this planet, a voyage to- 
w aids the regions where the sun sets conducts 
gradually to the quarter where we have been 
accustomed to behold it come forth at its rising ; 
and, in like manner, a voyage towards the east, 
the hirth-})lace in our imagination of the morn- 
ing, leads iinally to the quarter where the sun 
is hist seen when lie departs from our eyes ; so 
the contemplative Soul, travelling in the direc- 
tion of morlalil.j , advances to the eonntry of 
e vet lasting life; and, in like manner, may she 
coutinne to t5xplori‘ t.liose cheerful iraet-still she 
is brought hack, tor her .‘idvantage and benefit, 
to the laud of trnusitorj things — of sorrow and 
of t<‘ars. 

On a midway point, then'fore, which com- 
mands the thoughts and ff'oUngs of the two 
Sag(‘s whom wo have represented in contrast, 
<hM*s the Author of that species of composition, 
the law's of Avhieli it is our present, purpose to 
explain, take his stand. Accordingly, recurring 
to the twofold desire of guarding the remains 
of the deceased and preserving their memory, it 
maybe said that a sepulchral monument is a 
trihiito to a man as a liiiinnn being ; and that an 
epitaph (in tlie ordinary meaning attached to 
the waml) inchuh's this general feeling and some- 
thing more; and is a record to preserve the 
memory of the dead, as a tribute due to his 
individual Avort.h, for a satisfaction to the sor- 
rowing licarts of the survivors, and for the corn- 
men lienefit of the living : which record is to be 
accomplished, not in a general manner, hut, 
where it can, in c/o.sc ronnection with the bodily 
remains of the deceased : and these, it may be 
added, among the modern nations of Europe, 
are deposited within, or contiguous to^ their 
places of worship. In ancient times, as is well 
known, it was the custom to bury the dead be- 
yond the walls of towns and cities ; and among 
the Greeks and Romans they were frequently 
interred by the waysides. 

T could here pause with pleasure, and invite 
the Reader to indulge with me in contemplation 
of the advantages which must have attended 
such a practice. We might ruminate upon the 
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beauty which the monuments, thus placed, must 
have borrowed from the surroniidinf!: images of 
nature — from the trees, the wild flowers, from 
a stream running? perhaps within sight or hear- 
ing, from the beaten road strtitching its weary 
length hard by. Many tender similitudes must 
these (►bjects have presented to the mind of the 
traveller leaning upon one of the tombs, or re- 
posing ill the coohu*ss of its shade, whether ho 
had halted from weariness (»r in compliance with 
the invitiition, ‘‘Pause, Traveller!” so often 
found upon the nionuinents. And to its epitaph 
also must have been supplied strong appeals to 
visible appearances or immediate impressions, 
lively and affecting analogies of life as a journej'^ 
— death as a sleep overcoming the tired w^ay- 
farer — of misfortune as a storm that falls sud- 
denly upon him — of beauty as a flower that 
passeth away, or of innocent plejisiiro :is one that 
may be gathered — of virtue that, standetb firm 
as a rock against the beating >vaves — of hope 
“ niiderinine<l insensibly like the jioplar by the 
side of the river that has fed it,” or blasi.ed in 
a moment like a pine-tree by the stroke of ligbl- 
iiing upon the mountain-top — of admonitions 
and heart-stirring remembranc(‘s, like a refiesli- 
ing breeze that comes without Avarniiig, or the 
taste of the waters of an nnexpt'cted fountain. 
These and similar suggestions must have given, 
formerly, to tlu» language of the senseless stone 
a voice enforced and endeared by the benignity 
of that nature wit h which it was in unison. - 
We, in modern times, hav«‘ lost much of these 
advantages; and they are hut in asmall d<‘gree 
counterbalanced to the inlnihitants of largo 
towns and cities by the custom of depositing the 
dead within, or contiguous to, their iduces of 
worship ; however splendid or imposing may be 
the appearance of those edifices, or however in- 
teresting or salutary the recollections as.sociate<l 
with them. Kveu were it not triu* that tombs 
lose their monitory virtue Av lien thus obtruded 
upon the notice of men occupied with the cares 
ut the w’orld, and too often sullied and defile<l 
by those cares, yet still, when death is in our 
thoughts, nothing can make amends for the 
want of the soothing influences uf nature, and 
for the absence of those types of renovation an< I 
decay which the fields and woods offi'r to tlie 
notice of the serious and contemplative miml. 
'^Vo feel the force of this sentiment, let. a man 
only compare in imagination the unsightly man- 
ner in which our monuments arc crowded to- 
gether in the busy, noisy, unclean, and almost 
grassless churchyard of a large tow n, lyith the 
still seclusion of .a Turkish cemetery, in some 
remote place, and yet further sanctified by the 
grove of cypress in which it is embosomed. 
Thoughts in t he same temper as these have al- 
ready been expressed with trne.seiisihility by an 
ingenuous Poet of the present day. The subject 
of his poem is “ All Saints Church, Derby : ” 
he has been deploring the forbidding and un- 
seemly appearance of its burial-ground, and ut- 
tering a wish that in past times the practice had 
been adopted of interring the iiihuhitants of 
large towns in the country ; — 
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“Then in some rural, calm, sequestered spot 
Where healing Nature her benignant look 
Ne’er cliauges, save at that lorn season, when, 

With tresses drooping o’er her sable stole, 

She yearly mourns the mortal doom of man, 

Her noblest work, (so Israel’s virgins erst, 

With annual moan upon the mountains wept 
Their fairest gone,) there in that rural scene, 

So placid, BO congenial to the wish 

The iJhristian feels, of peaceful rest witliin 

The silent grave, I would have stayed : 

- wandered forth, where the cold dew of heaven 
Lay on tlie hiuuliler graves around, what time 
The pale moon gazed upon the turfy mounds, 
Pc'iisive, as though like me, in lonely muse, 

’T were bri>odmg on tlie dead inhumed beneath 
There while with him, the holy man of Uz, 

O'er human destiny 1 sympathised. 

Counting the long, long periods prophecy 
Decrees to roll, ere the great day arrives 
Of resurrection, olt the blue-eyed Spring 
Had met me witli her blossoms, as the Dove, 

01 old. leUirned with olive loaf, to cheer 

The ralriarch mourning o’er a world destroyed 

And 1 would hlc'^s her visit, for to me 

’T is BW’eet to trat'c the consonance that links 

As one, the works ot Nature and the word 

Of Ood. " John Edwards. 

A v illage churchyarrl, lying as it does in the 
lap of iiatnro, inav iiuloed ho most favourably 
co!itra.stc(l with that of a town ol crowded pop- 
ul.ition; and sepulture therein combines many 
of the best tendencies wliieli belong to the inode 
liractised by tin* Ancient.s vyith others peculiar 
to itself. The sensations of pious cheerfulness, 
v'hieli attend the celebration of the sahhatli- 
dav ill rural places, are profitably chastised by 
the sight of llu* graves of kindred and friends, 
gathered together in that general home towards 
uliich the thoughtful j’^ot happy spectators 
iluanselves are journeying, lleneo a parish 
elnirch, in tin' stillness of the country, i.s a visi- 
ble centre of a community of the living and the 
deud ; a ])oint to whieli are habitually referred 
the nearest concerns of both. 

As. then, hot It in cities and in village.s, the 
dead are deposited in elose connection with onr 
places of worship, with us tlie composition of an 
e]»itapli naturally turns, still more than among 
the nations of antiquity, ufiou the most serious 
ami solemn affections of the human mind ; upon 
departed wortli upon ]>ersonal or social sor- 
row and admiration — u))on religion, individual 
ami social -- upon time, and upon eternity. Ac- 
cordiiiglv, it suflices, in ordinary cases, to secure 
a composition of tliis kind from censure, that it 
contain nothing tluit .shall shock or he inconsist- 
ent with this s])irit. But, to entitle an epitaph 
t.o praise, more than this is necessary. It ought 
to contain soine thought or feeling belonging to 
the mortal or immortal part of our nature touch- 
ingly expressed ; and if that be done, however 
genera,! or even trit.o the sentiment may he, every 
man of pure mind will read the words with plea- 
sure and gratitude. A husband bewails a wife ; 
a parent breathes a sigh of disappointed hope 
over a lost child; a son utters a sentiment of 
filial reverence for a departed father or mother ; 
a friend perhaps inscribes an encomium record- 
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ing the compamoiiable qualities, or the solid 
virtues, ot* the tenant of the grave, whose de- 
mrture has left a sadness upon his memory. 
This and a pious admonition to tlie Hying, and 
a humble expression of Christian confidence in 
immortality, is the language of a thuus^ind 
churchyards ; and it docs not often happen that 
anything, in a giNaiter degr(3C discriminate or 
appropriate to the d<3ad or to the living, is to he 
found in them. This want of discrimination 
has been ascribed by Dr. ,lohnson, in his Kssay 
upon the epitnplis of Pope, to two cans<‘s: til's!., 
the scantines.s of the objects of hnman praise : 
and, 8 econdl 3 % tin* want of variety in the char- 
acters of men ; or, to use liis own words, ‘"to 
the fact, that liie greater part of mankind have 
no character at all.” Such language may he 
holdeii without blame among the generalities of 
common conversation ; hiit does not become a 
critic and a moralist s]>f;akiiig seriously upon a 
serious subject. The ol)jeets of admiration in 
human nature are not scanty, but abundant: 
and every man lias a character of his own to the 
eye that has skill to iierccive it. The real cause 
of the acknowledged want of discrimination in 
sepulchral memorials is this : That to analj^se 
the characters of others, especially of those 
whom we love, is not a common or natural em- 
ploj^ment of men at any time. Wo are not 
anxious unerringly to understand the constitu- 
tion of the minds of those who have soothed, 
who have cheered, who have supfiorted ns ; 
with whom we have been long and daily pleaseil 
or delighted, The attVetions are their own justi- 
fication. The light of love in our hearts is a 
satisfactory evidenci' that there is a body of 
worth in the minds of our friends or kindred, 
whence that light has procoedeil. We shrink 
from the thought of placing their merits and 
defects to be weighed against each other in the 
nice balance of pure intellect ; nor <lo we find 
iniioh temptation to detect the shades by which 
a good quality of virtue is discriminated in them 
from an excellence known by the same general 
name as it exists in the mind of another; and 
least of all do we incline to these refinements 
when under the pressure of sorrow, admiration, 
or regret, or when actuated by any of those 
feelings which incite men to prolong the memory 
of their friends and kindred b.y records placed 
in the bosom of the all-uniting and equalising 
receptacle of the dead. 

The firat requisite, then, in an Epitaph is, that 
it should speak, in a tone which shall sink into 
the heart, the genf'ral language of huTiianity as 
connected with the subject of death — the source 
from which an epitaph ])roceeds — of death, and 
of life. To he horn and to die are the two 
points in which all men feel themselve^to he in 
absolute coincidence. This general language 
may be uttered so strikingly as to entitle an 
epitaph to high praise ; yet it cannot lay claim 
to the highest unless other excellences be super- 
added. Passing through all intermediate steps, 
we will attempt to determine at once what these 
excellences are, and wherein consists the per- 
fection of this species of composition. — It will 


be found to lie in a due proport>ion of the com- 
luou or universal feeling of humanity to sensa- 
tions excited by a distinct and clear conception, 
convoyed to the reader’s mind, of the individual 
whose death is deplored and whose memory is 
to be preserved ; at least of his character as, 
after d(‘at.h, it appeared to those who loved him 
and lament liis loss. The general sympathy 
ought to he ipiickened, provoked, and diversi- 
fied, by particular thoughts, actions, images, — 
ciiriinistances of age, occupation, manner of 
life, prosperity which the deceased had known, 
oi* advei'sit.y to which he had been subject ; and 
these ought to be hound togetluir and solemnised 
into one harmony h}"^ the general sympathy. 
The two powers should temper, restrain, and 
exalt, each other. The reader ought to know 
who ami what the man was whom ho is called 
upon to think of with interest. A distinct con- 
ception slioiild be given (iniplicitlj'^ where it can, 
rather than explicitly) of the individual la- 
mented. — lint the writer of an epiiapli is not 
an anatomist, who dissects the internal frame 
of the mind ; he is not even a painter, who exe- 
cutes a portrait at leisure and in entire tran- 
<iuillity : his delineation, we must remember, is 
l)erl'ormed by the side of the grave; ; and, what 
is more, the grave of one whom he loves and ad- 
mires. What purity and brightness is that 
virtue clothed in, the image of which must no 
long(*r bless our living eyes ! The character of 
a deceased friend or beloved kinsman is not seen 

— no, nor ought to he seen — otherwise than as 
a tree through a tender haze or a luminous mist, 
that spiritualises and beautifies it ; that takes 
away, indeed, hut only to the 4;nd that the 
parts which are not abstracted may appear 
more dignified and lovely ; may impress and 
affect the more. Shall we say, then, that this 
is not truth, not a faithful image ; and that, 
accordingly, the purposes of commemoration 
cannot be answ’ered ? — It is truth, and of the 
highest order ; for, though doubtless things are 
not apparent which did exist ; yet, the object 
being looked at through this medium, parts 
and proport, ions are brought into distinct view 
which before had been only imperfectly or un- 
coiisci4)nsly seen : it is truth hallowed Iby love 

— the joint offspring of the worth of the dead 
and the affections of the living! This may 
easily he brought to tho test. Let one, whose 
eyes have been sharpened by personal hostility 
to discover what was amiss in the character of 
a good man, hear the tidings of his death, and 
what a change is wrought in a moment ! En- 
mity melts aw^ay ; and, as it disax)pears, unsight- 
liness, disproportion, and deformity, vanish ; 
and, through the infinence of commiseration, a 
harmony of love and heanty succeeds. Bring 
such a man to the tombstone on which shall be 
inscribed .'in epitaph on his adversary, composed 
in the spirit which we have recommended. 
Would he turn from it as from an idle tale ? 
No ; — the thoughtful look, the sigh, and per- 
haps the involuntary tear, would testify that it 
had a sane, a generous^ and good meaning ; and 
that on the writer’s mind had remained an iin- 
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pression which was a true abstract of the char- 
acter of the deceased ; that his gifts and graces 
were remembered in the simplicity in which 
they ought to be remembered. The composi- 
tion and quality of the mind of a virtuous man, 
contemplated by the side of the grave where his 
body is mouldering, ought to appear, and be 
felt as something midway between what lie was 
on earth walking about with his living frailties, 
and what he may be presumed to be as a Spirit 
in heaven. 

It siifhces, therefore, that the trunk and the 
main branches of the worth of the deceased 
bo boldly and unaffectedly represented. Any 
further detail, minutely and scrupulously pur- 
sued, especially if this be done with laborious 
and antithetic dLscriminations, must inevitablj' 
frustrate its own purpose; forcing the passing 
Spectator to this conclusion, — either that the 
dead did not possess the inorits ascribed to him, 
or that they who have raised a iiKmumeiit to 
his memory, and must therefore he 8upi)osed 
to have been closely connected with him, were 
incapable of perceiving tlujse merits ; or at least 
during the act of composition had lost sight of 
them ; for, the understanding having bi‘cn so 
busy in its potty occni)ation, how could the 
heart of the mourner he olher than cold? and 
in either of these cases, whether the, fault he 011 
the part of tlie burie<l person or the survivors, 
the menioria.l is unatfectiiig and ])rofi<le8s. 

Much better is it to fall short in discriiiiina- 
tion than to pursue it- too far, or It) labour it 
unfeelingly. P'or in no plac(‘ are we so iiiueli 
disposed t«> dwell upon those [)oints of nature 
and condition vvh*u*ein all men resemble each 
other, as in tin* temple where the universal 
Father is w'orshii)ped, or by tin* side of the 
grave which gathers all human Ileings t(> itself, 
and “cipialises tlio lofty and the low.’’ We 
sulfer and wc weep with tins same heart; we 
lov(5 and arc anxious for one another in one 
spirit ; our hopes look to the same (piarter ; and 
the virtues by which wo aro all he furthered 
and supported, as patience, meekness, good- 
will, lustice, temperance, and tem])erate de- 
sires, are, in an equal degree the concern of us 
all. Let an Epitaph, then, contain at l(‘ast 
these acknowledgments to our common nature; 
nor let tlie s uise of tlieir importance he sacri- 
ficed to a balance of opposite (pialitiesor miinite 
distinctions in individual character; which if 
they do not (as will for the iimst part, he the 
casfi), when examined, resolve themselves into 
a trick of words, will, even when they are true 
and just, for the most part he grievoiislv out of 
place ; for, as it is probable that few only have 
explored tlieso intricacies of human nature, so 
can the tracing of them be interesting only to a 
few. But an epitaph is not a proud writing 
shut np for the stndions: it is exposed to all — 
to the wise and the most ignorant ; it is conde- 
scending, perspicuous, and lovingly solicits re- 
gard ; its story and admonitions are brief, that 
the thoughtless, the busy, and indolent, may 
not he deterred, nor the impatient tired : the 
stooping old man cons the engraven record like 


a second horn-book ; — the child is proud that 
he can read it ; — and the stranger is iuti^oduced 
through its mediation to the compimy of a friend: 
it is concerning all, and for all : — in the church- 
j^ard it is open to the day ; the sun looks down 
upon the stone, and the rains of heaven beat 
against it. 

Yet, though the writer who would excite 
sympathy is bound in this case, more than in 
any other, to give proof that, he himself has 
been moved, it is to be remembered that to 
raise a monument is a sober and a reflective 
act; that the inscription wdiicli it bears is in- 
tended to he permanent and for universal peru- 
sal ; and that, for this ri*ason, the thoughts and 
leclings expressed should be permanent also 
— liberated from that weakness and anguish 
of sorrow which is in nature transitory, and 
whieli with instinctive decency retires from no- 
tice. The passions should be subdued, the emo- 
timis c<)ntr(»lled ; strong, indexed, but nothing 
ungovernable or v holly involuntary. Seem- 
liiK'ss reipilres this, and truth requires it also: 
lor how can the narrator otherwise he trusted? 
Mor<-over, a grave is a trainpiillising object: 

I <*sig nation in course of time springs up from it 
as naturally as (he wild llow'ers, besprinkling 
the turf with which it maybe covered, or gatb- 
(‘ring round the momnnent by whicli it is de- 
fended. The very form and substance of the 
inonnmeiit wliich has nu'eived the inscription, 
and tlu‘ fippearanee of the letters, testifying 
with wliat a slow and laborious hand they must 
have been engraven, might seem to reproach 
(he author who had given way upon this occa- 
si<.>n to transports of mind, or to quick turns of 
coiillicting passion; though the same might 
eonstitute tlie life and beauty of a funeral ora- 
tion or elegiac poem. 

'^rhese sensations and iudginents, acted upon 
perhaps iiiu-onsciously, have been one of the 
main causes why eiutajihs so often ]»ersonate 
tin* deceased, and rejiresent him as speaking 
from his own tomb-stone. '^Phe dejiarted Mor- 
tal is introduced telling you himself that his 
])ains are gone ; that a state of rest is come ; 
and he ctmjnres you to weep for him no longer, 
lie admonishes wutli the voice of one experi- 
enceil in the vanity of tliose affections wliich 
are confined to earthly objects, and gives a ver- 
dict like a superior Being, ])erforming the office 
of a judge, who has no temptations to mislead 
him, and wdiose di cisioii cannot but be dtspas- 
simiate. Tims is death disarmed of its sting, 
and affliction unsnhstantialised. By this tender 
fiction, the survivors bind tlieinselves to a se- 
d.'it(‘r sorrow, and employ the intervention of 
tin* imagination in order that the reason may 
speak her own language earlier than she would 
otherw'ise have been enabled to do. This shad- 
ow'v interposition also harmoniously unites the 
two worlds of the living and the dead by their 
afipropriate affections. And it may he observed 
tliat here we have an additional proof of the 
propriety with wdiich sepulchral inscriptions 
were referred to the consciousness of immortal- 
ity as their primal source. 
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I do not speak with a wish to recommend 
that an epitaph should be cast in this mould 
preferably to the still more common one, in 
which what is said comes from tho survivoi-s 
directly ,* hut rather to point out how natural 
those feelings are which have imluced men, in 
all states and ranks of society, so frequently to 
adopt this mode. And this I hare done eliietly 
in order that the laws which ought to govern 
the composition of the other may be betttsr nn~ 
derstoott. This latter mode, namely, that in 
which tho auiwivors speak in their own [jersons, 
seems to me upon the whole greatly preferable, 
as it admits a wider range of not ices; and, 
above all, because, <ixcluding the fi»*tion which 
is the groundwork of the otlier, it rests upon a 
more solid basis. 

Enough has been said to convey our notion 
of a perfect epitaph; hut it must ho borne in 
mind that oihj is meant wliicli v%ill best aiiswau* 
the gtinfral ends of that s])eeies of ecunpoMtion. 
According to the course i)oiiited out, the worth 
of private life, tlirough all varieties of situation 
and character, will be most honourably and 
profitably preserved in moinoiy. Nor would i 
the model recomniei'ded less suit public iiieii in j 
all instances, save of those persons who by the 1 
greatness of their services in the eniploynnuits ! 
of peace or war, or by the surpassing excelleiice 
of their works in art, literature, or scieii<*e, I 
have made themselves not only universally j 
known, but liave filled the heart of their conn- 1 
try with everlasting gratitude. Yet I must j 
hero pause to correct myself. In deseribiiig , 
tlie general tenor of thought wlii<;h epitaphs j 
ought to hold, I have omitted to say, that if it 
be the actions of a man, or even some one coii- 
spicnous or beneficial .act of local or gtuieral 
utility, which have distinguished him, and ex- 
cited a desire that he should be remembered, 
then, of course, ouglit the attention to be di- 
rected chiefly to those act.ions or that aet : and 
such sentiments dwelt upon as naturally arise 
out of them or it. Having made this necessary 
distinction, I proceed. — The mighty benefac- 
tors of mankind, as they are not only known 
by the immediate survivors, l>iit will continue 
to be known familiarly to latest ])osterity, do 
not stand in need of biographic sketches in such 
a place : nor of delineations of character to in- 
dividualise them. This is already done by 
their Works, in the memories of men. Their 
naked names, and a grand comprehensive sen- 
timent of civic gratitude, patriotic love, or 
human admiration — or the utterance of some 
elementary princixde most essential in the con- 
stitution of true virtue — or a decdaratioii touch- 
ing that pious humility and self-abasement, 
which are ever most profound as minds are 
most susceptible of genuine exaltatiofi — or an 
intuition, communicated in adequate words, of 
the sublimity of intellectual power ; — * these 
are the only tribute which can here be paid — 
the only offering that upon such an alt.ar would 
not be unworthy. 

What needs my Shakepeare for his honoured bones 

The labour of an age in piled stones, 
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Or that his hallowed reliques sliould be hid. 

Under a star-ypoiuting pyramid ? 

Dear Sou of Memory, great Heir of Fatue, 

What jieed’st thou bucli weak witness oi thy name ? 
Thou ill our wonder and astoinshmeut 
Hast built tliyself a livelong monument. 

And 80 sepulchred, in such pomp dost lie, 

That kings lor such a tomb would wish to die.^' 

Book. Sixth. The scene of this book is the 
Churchyard of St. Oswald, Grasmere. 

Line ty siiiritual fairic of her Church, 
See Ecclesiastical Sonnets.” 

Professor Oowdeii says of Wordsworth : ” IJn- 
derne.ith the poet lay a North Country states- 
man.” Senator iloar says : ^ No man of his 
time, statesman, philosopher, poet, saw with 
such unerring instinct into the great moral forces 
that dtd.ermine the currents of history.” 

Lint* li), a)id spires whose ‘ silent Jingir points 
to heovcii.^ All instinctive taste teaches men 
to build their ehiirches in flat countries with 
spire-steeples, which, as they cannot bo referred 
to any other obj(*ct, point iis with silent finger to 
the sky and stars, and sometimes, when they 
reflect the brazen light of a rich though rainy 
sunset, appear like a iiyraniid of flame burning 
heavenward. See The Friend^ by S. T. Cole- 
ridge, No. 14, p. 21i:5. W. W. 

Line 4S. Men, whose di light, eitQ\ See”Sea- 
tlnvaite (^hapel.” 

lane 1)7. A Visitor. A scboolfollow of 
Wordswort h’s. See Fenwick note to this poem, 
IiiiH*2.4r>. our JSw<ti7t. This character lived 
in Patterdale. See Fenwick note. 

1 wine 275. He lived nof, etc. This character 
uas horn and bred in Grasmere. See Fenwick 
note. 

J wine 407. in a petty town. The story here 
told was one which the poet heard when a 
schoolboy from Ann Tyson at Hawkshead. See 
bVinvick note. 

Iwiiie451. under a borrowed name. Vande- 
j>nt. See Fenwick note. 

Iwine 497. a dial. There are no records of 
such a dial at Grasmere C’hurch. 

Twine ()10. These Dalesmen trusty etc. See 
“The Brothers.” 

Line (>25. Slone lift its forehead emulous, etc. 

“ Plain JB tlie stone that marks the Poet’s rest ; 

Not marble worked beneath Italian skies — 

A grey slate headstone tells where Wordsworth lies, 
Cleft from the native hills he loved the best.” 

H. D. RaWnblry, 
Sonnets at the JUngh^h Lakes. 

Line 07(>. -A woman rests. She was the 
poet’s neighbor at Town-End. See Fenwick 
note. 

Line 779. A long stone-seat. This used to be 
at the l(*ft of tlie entrance-gate, opposite the 
Parsonage. 

Line 792. Mother's grave. The poet says, 
“ Every particular was exactly as I Ve re- 
lated.’’ vSee Fenwick note. 

Line 950. The natural feeling of egmlity, etc. 
“ The Cumbrian dalesmen have afforded pei*- 
haps as near a realization as human fates have 
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yet allowed oi the rural society which states- 
men desire for their country’s ffreatiiess.” — 
F.W.H.Mykrs. 

Line 1144. sprung self -raised from earth,, etc. 
These huirible dwellings r«iiriiiid the contem- 
plative spectator of a production of Nature, and 
may rather be said to have }?rowii, than to have 
been erected. — Words wojtTH, Scenery of the 
Lakes. 

“ All is peace, rusticity, and hai)i)y poverty, 
in its neatest and most becoiniuj^ attire. “ — j 
(tRAY, Journal at the Lakes. I 

Look Sevexth. The discussion is contin- I 
ued in the churcliyard at Grasnuire. ' 

Line 7. Snowdon's sovereign brow. Sec ! 
“ The Prelude,” xiv. 1-()U. 

Line 0. A wandering Youth. Alludinj^ to ' 
his tour in Wales with his friend Joiu's in 
See “ Descriptive Sketches,” note. 

Line ^17. village-school, “ Tlu‘ sclioolhousc; 
used to be near the Licb ffate at the west of the 
churchyard, and the children used that part of 
the churchyard lus a playy:rouiid, which had j 
not yet been used for burials.” — 1)r. Crad- i 
DOCK. ! 

Line 4o. The length of road., oU\ The poet is i 
now looking toward Hclvellyn to the (‘ast, and 
the “ cJisy inlet of the vale” is the old Kuinan 
road leading: to Keswick through the prap in tlu‘ 
mountains where the bones of Kinp: Dunmail, 
(himberland’s last kiuff, lie. Hence it is known 
as Dunmail liaise. See “ The Wag'gouer,” 
canto i. 2()1»-‘212. 


Line 171. Was trinimed and brightened, etc. 
Much of this description apxdies equally well to 
Dove Cottay:e, where the poet lived, and to the 
' older type of houses in the vale. 

Line 2(»0. meek Partner of his ag( , Mrs. 

I Sympson died Jan. 24, ISOti, apred SI. 

I Line 2b5. JJeath fell upon him, etc. He\sas 
j found deiul in his jyarden across the road on 
June 27, 1H()7, ill his ninety-second year. Canon 
li.iwnsley says: “ Just such another clergymiaii 
was the late Vicar of Wythcburii, who died in 

Liiie2t)l. Were gathered to each other. The 
bim.d-place of the iSymxisous may be seen in 
Grasmere (,‘hurehyard, not far from tliat of the 
Poet’s Corner, where Wordsworth and his fam- 
ily are huriesd. 

Line Jlti. Priest abides. See note to 
‘‘Seathwaite Chapel.” 

Line 24.S. Behind yon hill. If the speaker is 
in Grasmere ('huvehyard, Soathwaite would be 
beyond several lulls; but the Fenwick note 
alludes to tlic cottaf^e ''called Hackett,” be- 
lAveen the two Lanj^dalcs, hence the hill is that 
between Laiif^ilale and the Diiddon. 

I Line .*ir>2. A simple stone, etc. The Chapel 
‘ and Pai'soTuiK'c have been remodeled, and tlie 
.simple st oiui has been turned over and a fresh 
1 iiLseription cut. 

j Line 4tM). a gentle Dalesman lies. Not at 
j Grasmere, but at Hawes- Water, hee Fenwick 
note. 

I Line 405. Soundless, with all its streams. 


“ And now have reached that pile of stones, 
ffeapod over bmve King Dunmairs bones ; 

His who iiad once BU}>reitie command, 

Last king of Rocky Cumberland.” 

Line 55. lowly Parsonage. This hoii.se still | 
stands on the risjht of the Raise, beyond the j 
famous Swan Inn. The clergryinan and his 1 
family were intimate a.ssociate.s with Words- j 
worth. See Fenwick note. ' 

Line 90. Fair Bosamond. Rosamond Clif- 
ford, daughter of Walter R. Clifford. She was 
the mistress of Henry H., poisoned by Queen 
Eleanor, 1177, and buried at Godstow. (Chil- 
dren of the Wood. Old English ballad aiul 
play. 

Line 92. sage Whittington, London’s fa- 
mous Lord Mayor. 

Line 140. the chapel stood. 

“ Wytheburn’fl noblest house of prayer, 

As lowly <08 the lowliest dwelling.” 


Wordsworth’s delicate sense of sound i.s every- 
wlu're revealed in his poetry. See “Words- 
wqrtirs Treatment of Sound,” by W. A. Heard, 
Woi'd.sworlh iana . 

Line 413. lofty crags. The llelvellyn range. 

Line 595. his doings leave me to deplore tall 
ash-tree, etc. ” I ’member there was a walling 
chap just going to shoot a girt stoan to bits 
wi’ powder in the grounds at Rydal, and Words- 
worth came up and saaved it, and wrote sum- 
mat on it.” — Reminiscences of Wordsworth 
among the Peasantry of Westmoreland. H. D. 
Rawnsley . 

j Line 003. him. John Gough of Kendal. This 
I sketcli is exceedingly accurate in .all respects 
except that he was still alive when “ The Ex- 
I cursion ’’ was written. 

Line ()1(>. That Sycamore, etc. 

“ This Sycamore oft musical with Bees ; 

Such Tents the Patriarchs loved.” 

S. T. COLERIDOB, W. W. 


The Waggonet 

This chapel stands on the right of the road, 
opposite “Nag’s Head Inn.” Just beyond the 
chapel now stands a memorial to Matthew 
Arnold. It was from Nag’s Hoad that the 
party set out as recorded in his “ Resignation,” 
which contains some striking Words wortliiau 
lines : — 

” And now, in front, behold outspread 
Those upper regions we must tread ' 

Mild hollows, and clear heathy swells. 

The cheerful silence of the fells.” 


j Lino ()2»7^ of Gold -rill side. “A farm not far 
! from the Knott house in Patterdale.” — H. D. 
Rawnslky. 

Jiine Dear Youth. See Fenwick note. 

Line 758. boastful Tifrant. See “ I Grieved 
for Buonaparte.” 

Line JkJJ. a gateway. An allusion to the 
Knott houses, in Fenwick note to “ The Ex- 
enraion.” “The house still stands under Place 
Fell, on the southeast side of the valley of 
Patterdale.” — H. D. Rawnslky. 

Line 980. Perish the roses and the flowers of 
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kings. The “Transit gloria mundi” is finely 
expressed in tlie Introduction to the Foundation- 
charters of some of the ancient Abbeys. JSome 
expressions here used are taken from that of 
the Abbey of St. Mary’s, Furness, the transla- 
tion of which is as follows : — 

“ Considering: every day the uncertainty of 
life, that the roses and ftowers of Kings, Em- 
perors, and Dukes, and the crowns and palms 
of all the great wither and decay ; and that all 
things, with an uninterrupted course, tend to dis- 
solution and death ; I therefore,” etc. W. W. 

The reader of The Excursion ” is compelled 
to admit the old accusation against its author: 
that he often falls from the heights of poetic 
vision to the level of the trivial and appar- 
ently commonplace. iSir Henry Taylor said of 
his conversation, “He keeps tumbling out th(‘ 
highest and deepest thoughts that the mind of 
man can reach, in a stream of discourse \vhich 
is so oddly broken by the little hitches and inter- 
ruptions of common life that we admire and 
laugh at him by turns.” 

Book Eiohth. The scene of this hook is in 
the churchyard at Grasmere and at the Paraon- 
age on Dummail Raise. 

Line 89. I have lived to mark ^ ate. “Truly 
described from what I myself saw during my 
boyhood and early youth.” Fenwick note. 

tiine 101 . Or straggling burgh, ate. Penrith, 
the Pen Hill of olden times, with its .series of 
castles on the Esmond and Lowther. 

Line 111. Mart h has lent h(r waters, etc. In 
treating this subject, it was impossible not to 
recollect with gratitude the pleasing picture 
which in his poem of the Fleece the excellent 
and amiable Dyer has given of the inihiences of 
manufacturing industry upon the face of this 
Island. He wTote at a when machinery 
was first begiuiiing to be introduced, and his 
benevolent heart prompted him to augur from 
it nothing but good. Truth lias compelled me 
to dwell upon the baneful effi'cts arising out of 
an ill-regulated and excessive appru*ation of 
powers so admirable in themselves. W. W. 

Line ir»l. With you 1 grieve, etc. In his 
pamphlet “On the Convention <if Cintra,” 
which Canning called the most eloquent pro- 
duction since Burke, Words wor til said: “ While 
mechanic arts, manufactures, agriculture, com- 
merce, and all the products of knowledge which 
are confined to gross, definite, and tangible ob- 
jects have been putting on more brilliant 
colours, the splendour of the imagination has 
been failing.” 

Line 19f). yet do I exult, etc. This reveals 
conclusively that Wordsworth’s .so-called hatred 
of Science has no foundation in fact. It w;is 
not Science he hated, but .some of the*' results 
which came from a narrow conception of it. 
He says: “Poetry is the breath and fervid 
spirit of all knowledge ; it is the impassioned 
expression which is in the countenance of all 
Science.” 

Line 413. Christ-^ross^ow. The alphabet 
arranged in form of a cross in the old Horn- 
books. 


In this book the poet rises to the height of 
his great argument of Nature and Man : — 

“ Wisdom sheathed 

In song love-humble; contemplations high, 

That built like larks their nest upon the ground ; 
In sight and vision; sympathies profound 
Tiiat spanned the total of humanity.’’ 

Aubkht db Vbbb. 

The fundamentiil teaching of this book is to 
be found in all of the poet’s work after 1800, 
when he threw off the spell of Godwinism and 
The W'ealth of Nations, and^ returned to the 
sweetly human allectiuns. Some called this a 
desert ion, and their sentiments were embodied 
in Browning’s “Lost Leader.” 

Book Ninth. The scene of the concluding 
book of “ '^riie Excursion” is at the Parsonage 
and on Ijonghrigg Fell, at the foot of Gias- 
mere Lake. 

Line 3. An active Principle, etc. See “ The 
Prelude,” ii. 399-41H, and “ Tintern Abbey,” 
11. 88-11 1 . 

It xvas this jihilosophy of Wordsworth that 
profoundly interested such minds as John 
Stuart Mill and George Filiot. 

Lino r>9. High peaks. Fairfield and Ilelvel- 
lyn and Helm Crag. 

Line (»<S. full river. The Kotha, which rises 
in F!)asdale, flows past the churchyard into 
Grasmere Lake. 

“ Keep fresh tlie grass upon liis grave, 

0 Kotha, \Mtli thy living wave ! 

Sing liim thy best ! for lew or none 
Hears thy voice right, now he is gone.” 

Aenold. 

Line 81 . placed by age, etc. See “ Ode to Ly- 
coris,” and “ livening of Extraordinary Splen- 
dour and Beaut V.” 

Line Jiinding herself by statute, etc. 

'^riio discovery of Dr. Bell affords marvellous 
facilities for carrying this into effect ; and it is 
inipossihle to overr.'ite the benefit which might 
accrue to Inunanity from the universal applica- 
tion of this simple engine under an i*nlightened 
and conscientious government. W. W. 

Scotland passed her Education Act in 1872 
.and England in 1880. The present activity of 
England in regard to educat ion as a means of 
protecting her against the industrial competi- 
tion of Germany and the United States is sig- 
nificant testimony to the wisdom of Words- 
worth ; for it is in these two countries that 
national education in all grades has made the 
greatest strides. 

Linp With such foundations laid, etc. 

This appeal to the .soul of England reveals 
Wordsworth in the heights, seeing with the 
eyes and speaking with the voice of a prophet. 

Line 422. As if preparing for the peace of 
evening. See sonnet, “ Composed by the side 
of Grasmere Lake.” 

Lines 495-4*18.^ yon rocky isle . . . that other, 
etc. This description applies to Rydal Mere. 

Line 370. We clomh a green hilVs side, 
Loughrigg Fell, looking toward Grasmere. 
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Liue 575. Church-tower, St. Oswald’s, Gras- 
mere. 

Lines 590-GOvS. Already had the sun^ etc. See 
“ Coinx3osed upon an Evening: of Extraordinary 
Splendour and Beauty.” 

Line 690. Mysterious rites, etc. Memorials 
of Druidism are still to be seen in the Lakes. 
See Monument commonly called Long Meg: 
and her I)aug:hters,” i>. 721, ' 

Line 774. one cottage. The scene closes at 
Blea Tarn House, Little Lanj'dale. 

In looking: back over ‘‘‘The Excursion” we 
may say with llazliti : It resembles thal ]>art 
of the country in which the sc<*iie is laid. It, has 
the same vastnoss and magmihcencc, with the 
same nakedness and confusion. It has the 
same overwhelming: oyipressive power.” 

Sir Leslie Stephen, alluding to the influence of 

The* Excursion ” on George Eliot, says : “It is 
a work, which, in s{>ite of all critical condemna- 
tions, has i)ropei*ly impressed the spiritual de- 
velopment of many eminent persons.” 

1814 

Page 525. Laoi>amia. 

1814 marks an era in the poetical life of 
Wordswortli. In the preparation of liis eldest 
sou for the University, h(^ was drawn more 
closely to the classic writers, esi»ecially Virgil, 
and this country-loving poet had iicav dtdights 
for him. The picture in the sixth ^'Enei<l sug- 
gested to him this loftiest and most, pathetic of 
his poems. 

The liero and heroine are taken from Homer 
and Ovid, and the poem is one of the finest and 
richest exi)ressions of classic hcauty and finish. 

It is in marked contrast to the severe* rugged- 
ness of “Michael,” and the magical smoothness 
of “ 4’ho Solitary Kcaf)er,” yet it is like them 
in the perfect harmony of theu»o and the ex- 
pression. 

Aubrey de Vere says: “After I had read 
‘ Laodainia ’ [w'hich was his introduction to 
Wordsworth], some strong calm hand seemed 
to liave been laid on my head ; a new world 
opened itself out. 1 was translated into another 
planet of song.” 

lane 169. s))iry trees, etc. For the account 
of these long-lived trees, see Pliny’s Natural 
History, lib. xvi. cap. 44 ; and for the features 
in the character of Prof.esilaus see the “ Ii)hige- 
nia in Aiilis ” of Euripides. Virgil places the 
Shade of Laodamia in a mournful region, among 
unhappy Lovei-s. 

“ His Laodamia, 

It comes. ” 

w. w. 

Page 527. Dion. 

Another product of this revival of interest in 
the classics was “ Dion.” 

“ This poem began with the following stanza, 
which has been displaced on account of its de- 
taining the reader too long from the subject, 
and as rather precluding, than preparing for, 
the due effect of the allusion to the genius of 
Plato : — 


Fair is the Swan, whose majesty, prevailing 
O’er breezeless water, on Locarno’s lake, 

Bears him on while proudly sailing 
He leaves behind a moon-illumined wake : 

Behold ! tiie muuiling spirit of reserve 
Fa.shions his neck into a goodly curve ; 

All arch throwu back between luxuriant wings 
Of whitest garniture, like fir-tree boughs 
To W'hich, on some unruffled morning, clings 
A flaky weight of winter’s purest snows I 
— Behold ! — as with a gushing impulse heaves 
That downy prow, and roftly cleaves 
The mirror of the crystal Hood, 

Vanisli inverted lull, and shadowy wood. 

And pendent locks, where'er, in gliding state. 
Winds the mute Creature without visible Mate 
Or Rival, save the Queen ol night 
Showering down a silver light, 

Fioni heaven, upon her chosen Favourite I ” 

w. w. 

Lamb wrote : “ The story of Dion is divine — 
the genius of Plato falling on him like moon- 
light, the finest thing ever expressed.” 

Prof. Dowdell thinks the date of this poem was 
more probably 1816. 

Pago .559. CoMPOSKD AT (/ORA LiNN. 

On tlic ISi.h of July, IHH, Wordsworth, in 
company with his wife and Sara Huichinsou, 
leit Kydal for a tour in .Scotland. 

Liue 6. Tower. 4’his iiart of the Old Castle 
of CVirra still stands. 

Page 5.52. Yarrow Visited. 

In his first visit to (Scotland Wordsworth was 
fortuiiale in having made the acquaintance of 
Walter Scott; now he meets him whom Scott, 
while gathering the Border Minstrelsy, had dis- 
covered on ibe hills of Ettrick -- James Hogg. 
Having spent the night, at IVacpiair, on the fol- 
lowing morning the Ettrick Shepherd met them 
and became their guide to the “ bonny holms of 
j Yarrow.” They w ere now in the one spot of all 
I that “ singing country ’’ tow.ard which they had 
i looked with the fondest ant.icixiatioii. The spon- 
t.‘uieous iiit<‘iTogation, mingled with surpriso 
and iierhaps disapjiointment, hursts forth, — 

“ Aucl 18 tins -- Yarrow V ” 

There is no place in the Ixjwlands so rich in 
tender associations and natural beauty as the 
vale of Yarrow. It has been the subject of 
those nameless singers whose ballads w ere first 
caught and given to the world by iScott in his 
Border Minstrelsy. One who visits this scene 
should be familiar with sneb ballads as “The 
Douglas Tragedy,” “The Dowie Dens of Yar- 
row,” “ Lament of the Border Widows” “The 
Song of Outlaw Murray,” and “AuldMaitlan<L” 
all of which belong to Varrow'^ and Ettrick. On 
ail early morning in August, 1887, I went alone 
on first visit to these vales. The sim was just 
beginning to scatter the clothing of mist and re- 
veal the braes and bens with their graceful 
flowing outline, the clear streams winding 
tlu*oiigh the fern and heather, the mouldering 
towers of Dryhope, where the Border chieftains 
came to woo the lovely Mary Scott, the Flower 
of Yarrow, and clear St. Mary’s Loch visibly 
delighted with her exquisite setting of emerald 
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and purple, Tlien it was that I appreciated 
these lines, — 

Meek loveliness is round thee spread, 

A Boftnohs still and holy,” — 


Lines 1, 2. In the “Epitaphium Damonis’’ 
Milton says (102 et seq.) ; — 

Of Brutus Dardan Chief my song shall be, 

How with his barks he plunged the British Sea.” 


such was the pensive loveliness of the scene. 

1815 

Wordsworth published a now edition of his 
poems this year in two volumes. It was dedi- 
cated to iSir George lloaiimont and contained 
liis illustrations to ‘‘The White Doe of iiyl- 
stone,” “Lucy Gray,” “The Thorn,’" and 
“ Eeter Beil.” With those poems the lirst 
great period in the creative work of the poet 
closes. From this time tlie vision and the fac- 
ulty divine — so significant in concepti<»ii and 
execution, in dignity and intensity of feeling, 
in sweetness, purity, and iindody — passed away 
to i*eturn only at rare inoim nts. 

On reeeiviiig a gift copy oi tlie edition from j 
Wordsworth, J aim h wrote; “I am glad that j 
you have not sacrificed a verse to those sconn- j 
drels [the critics], I would not liave had you | 
offer up tlie poorest rag that lingert'd upon llu- . 
stript shoulders of little Alice Fell, to have 
atoned all their malice. ... I would rather be 
a doorkeeper in your margin, than liave (heir ; 
text swelling with my eulogies.” i 


! In his Latin poem “ Maiisus,” Milton sketched 
' something of his plan for an epic based on the 
same legendary history of Britain. 

Line 14. giants. Alluding to the legend of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, which tells how, after 
expelling the giants from Albion, Brutus gave 
the name Britain to the land. 

Line 17. Corine us. A '^Frojan chief who 

i came with Brutus and to whom Cornwall was 
given. 

Line 34. Guendolen. Locrine, son of Brntiis, 
marri(‘d Guendolen of Cornwall, but loved Es- 
treldis, a German princess, by whom he had a 
daughter. Guendolen raised an army in Corn- 
wall, defeated Locrine. See “ (<omus,” 11. 324 
830. 

Jam* 11 . Leir succeeded Locrine in Cornwall. 
Set* Shal<esp(‘are's King Lear. 

Line 71. Artegal. Archigallo. See Milton’s 
Ut story. 

Line 97. Ti'oynorant. Troia nova, later Tri- 
novantum, now Jjondon. 

Ijine 2:vi. lirother by a Brother saved. Allud- 
ing to Milton’s SlisUrt'y- 


Page 534. To B. K. IJayoon. i 

A more brilliant or a more pathetic car(*er ; 
than that of iJaydoii is hardly to be found. * 
Confessedly a genius of the highest order ; with 
a love for his art which has never been sur- i 
pa.ssed ; sublimely courageous in his devotion to } 
what he coiKsidered to be his duty as a leader of 
“ llistoric Painting; ” surrounded by the most j 
steadfast friends and the most subtle enemies ; 
now upon the highest wave of favor, now lodg- ! 
ing in a debtor’s jail, and at last driven to de- I 
spair at being cheated of his deserts ; repeating j 
the wail — 


J’jigo 53K. “The Faikest. Bbightkht, 
lluEM OF Ether Fade.” 

This and the following eight sonnets were 
originally published in the edition of 1815. The 
precise year of their composition is not known, 
but, IViif. Knight says they fall between 18J0 and 
1815. 

Page .510. “Mark the (Joncehtrkd Ha- 

ZELS."’ 

The scene of this sonnet is the terrace at 
Tinder T^iancrigg where tlie poet composed “ 'I’lie 
Prelude.” 


” Stretch me no longer on this tough world,” — 
he takes Ids own life. 

What the sympathy of a man like Words- 
worth meant to him is sliowui in his correspoml- 
ence. On receiving this sonnet he wrote: “ It 
is the highest honour that ever was paid or ever 
can be paid to me. You are the first English 
poet who has ever done complete justice to my 
delightful art.” 

The Judgment of Solomon and Christ's Kntry 
into Jerusalem showed conclusively that Haydon 
was the first historical jminter that England 
had produced. The latter is now the property 
of the Catholic Cathedral in Cincinnati. 

In the diary of Henry Crabb Robinson, June 
11, XH20, is the following : “ Breakfjisted*,wilh 
Monkhouse; Mr. and Mrs. Wordsworth there. 
We talked of Haydon; Wordsworth wants to 
have a large sum raised to enable Haydon to 
continue in his jirofession.” 

Page 5 ;^. Abteoal attd Elidure. 

The allusions in this poem are from Milton’s 
History, and not from The Preface.” 


I Page 541. “Brook, whose Society the 

I Poet Seeks.” 

I This brook is evidently tbe Rotlia, or its trib- 
utary Easdale Beck, associated with Emma’s 
dell. See note to “ It was an April morning.” 

I 1816 

Pago 541 . Ode — the Mornikg of the 
Day Appointed for a General Thanks- 
giving. 

Wholly unworthy of touching upon the mo- 
mentous subject hero treated would that Poet 
be, before whose eyes the present distresses 
under which this kingdom labours could inter- 
pose a veil sufficiently thick to hide, or even 
to obscure, the splendour of this great moral 
triumph. If I have given way to exultation, 
unchecked by these distresses, it might he 
sufficient to protect me from a charge of insen- 
sibility, should I state my own belief that the 
sufferings will be transitory. Upon the wisdom 
of a very large majority of the British nation 
rested that generosity which poured out the 
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treasures of this country for the deliverance of 
Europe : and in tlie same national wisdom, pre- 
siding in time of peace over an energy not in- 
ferior to that which has been displayed in war, 
they confide, who encourage a firm hopci that the 
cu}) of our wealth w'iil be gradually replenished. 
There will, doubtless, be no few ready to indulge 
in regrets and ropinings ; and to feed a morbitl 
satisfaction, by aggravating these burthens in 
imagination ; in order that calamity so confi- 
dently ]>rophesied, as it has not taken the shape 
which their sagacdty allotted to it, may aiipear 
as grievous as possible undi*r anotlier. Hut the 
body of the nation will not (juarrel with the gain, 
because it might have been purchased at a less 
price ; and, acknowledging in these sufferings, 
which they feel to have been in a great degree 
unavoidable, a consecration of their noble 
efforts, they will vigorously a]>ply themsclv'<‘s 
to remedy the evil. 

Nor is it at the expense of rational patriotism, 
or in disregard of sound ])lnlosopliy, that 1 have 
given vent to feelings tending t<) eneonrag** a 
martial spirit iti the bosoms ol my countrymen, 
at a time vvlien there is a ge,iu*rad outcry against 
the prevalence of these dispositions. The British 
army, both by its skill and valour in the field, 
and the discipline which rendered it, to the 
inhabitants of the several countries whert‘ its 
operations wore carrie<l on, a protection trom 
the violence of their own troops, has performed 
services that will not .allow the language of 
gratitude and admiration to be suppressed or 
restrained (whatever bo the t(*nipcr of the inib- 
llo mind) through a stvrupulous dread lest the 
tribute due to the past should prove an injurious 
incentive for the future. Every man deserving 
the name of Briton adds his voic<‘ to the chorus 
which extols the exploits ol his countrymen, 
with a consciousness, at times overpowering the 
effort, that they transcend all pr.'dse. —But 
this particular sentiment, thus irresistibly ex- 
cited, is not sufficient. Tlie nation would err 
grievously if she suffered the abus(} which other 
states have made of military power to prevent 
her from jierceiving that no people ever wjis <jr 
can be independent, free, tu* secure, much less 
great, in any sane application of the word, with- 
out a cultivation of military virtues. Nor let 
it be overlooked that the benefits derivable 
from these sources are placed within the reach 
of Great Britain, under conditions ]>eculiarly 
favourable. The same insular position which, 
by rendering territorial incorporation impos- 
sible, utterly precludes the desire of conquest 
under the most seductive shape it, can assume, 
enables her to roly, for her defence against for- 
eign foes, chiefly upon a‘ species of armed force 
from which her own liberties have nothing to 
fear. Such are the privileges of her situation ; 
and, by permitting, they invite her to give way 
to the courageous instincts of human nature, 
and to strengthen and refine them by culture. 

But some have more than iiisimiatod that a 
design exists to subvert the civil character of 
the English people bjr unconstitutional applica- 
tions and unnecessary increase of military power. 


The advisers and abettors of such a design, were 
it possible that it should exist, would be guilty 
of the most heinous crime, which, upon f.his 
planet, can be committed. Trusting that, this 
approheimion arises from the delusive influences 
of an honourable jealousy, let me hope that the 
martial qualities which 1 venerate will be fos- 
tered by adheriug to those good old usages 
which experience has sanctioned, and by avail- 
ing ourselves of new means of indisputable 
promise: jiarticuliirly by upplying, in its ut- 
most i>ossible exi<'nt, ill at system of tuition 
vyliose master-spring is a habit of gradually en- 
lightened suhordinatioii ; — by imparting know- 
ledge, civil, morai. and religious, in such mea- 
sure that the mind, among all classes of the 
community, may love, admire, and be prepared 
and accomplished to defend, that country under 
Avhoso protection its faculties have been un- 
folded and its liches acquired ; — by just deal- 
ing towards all oriiers of the state, so that, no 
members of it being tramjded upon, courage 
may every wliere continui^ to rest iramoveably 
upon its ancient English foundation, personal 
sell-rospeet ; — by adequate I'evvards and per- 
manent honours eoiderred upon the deserving; 
- by encouraging athletic exercises and manly 
sports among tins peasantry of the country ; — 
and by especial care to jirovide and siqiport in- 
stitutions in which, during a time oi peace, a 
icasonable projiortion of the youth of tlie coun- 
try may be iiistructc d in military science. 

I ha\o only to add that 1 should feel little 
satisfaction in giving to the world these limited 
attempts to eelebrate the virtues of my coun- 
tiy, if I did not encourage a hope that a sub- 
ject, which it lias fallen within my province to 
treat only in the mass, will by other poets be 
illiistiated in that detail which its importance 
calls for, and w hich will allow opportunities to 
give Uu‘ meriioil applause to rKitsoNS as well 
as to THINlJH. 

The ode was published along with other 
pieces, now interspersed through this volume. 

w. w. 

Bine 22. 

“ DiBcipliue the rule whereof is passion.'* 

Lord Brooks. W. W. 

Gompare this and the following tribute to 
Wi'llington with tliat of Tennyson in the ‘“Ode 
<111 tho l)eath of the Duke of Wellington.’^ 

Page 541). The FRKxrn Army in Russia. 

Alluding to that disastrous retreat of Napo- 
leon from Mosscowa 

Pago iioO. “ By Mosuow 8iele-Dkvotkp to 
\ BLAZ\i.'’ 

Alhuling to the burning of the city by order 
of the governor, to prevent it from falling into 
the hands of Napoleon. 

Page 5.50. The Germans on the Heights 

OF IIOOHHKIM. 

The event is thus recorded in the journals 
of the day : “ When the Austrians took lloch- 
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heinif in one part of the engagement they f?ot to 
the brow of tne hill^hence they had their first 
view of the lihiwe. They instantly halted — not 
a gun was fired — not a voice heard : they stood 
gazing on the river with those feelings which 
the events of the last fifteen years at once called 
up. Prince Schwartzenberg rode up to know 
tne cause of this sudden stop ; they then gave 
three cheers, rushed after the enemy, and drove 
them into the water.”’ W, W. 

Page 551. Sie(je of VIEN^'A Raised by 
John Soiubski. 

Line 14. II<‘ conquering ^ etc. “Set' Filicaia’s 
ode addressed to Sir John Sobieski, King of Po- 
land. Sobieski relieved Viemia when it was 
besieged by the Turks, KlSIi.” — Knight. 

Page 551. Occasioned by the Battle gf 
Watekloo. 

Lino ih Assailed^ etc. 

From all the world’s encumbrance did himself assoil.” 

Spknskh. W. W. 

Page .'551. Kmpebous and Kiwtjs, etc. 

Line 8. After tlie battle of W'aterloo. 

Page 1552, Feelings of a Fuen(;h Royal- 

1»T. 

“Alluding to the treachery of Napoleon in 
capturing and executing the Due d’Enghien, 
grandson of the Prince of (Joiidt?, on suspicion 
of his complicity in a plot to overthrow him.” 
— Knight. 

1817 

Page 55(). Vernal Ode. 

There is no poem of Wordsworth’s wdiich re- 
veals loftier spiritual insight or nobler i>hilo- 
sophlc truth than this Orpliic Ode, and the two 
poems which follow it. The transience of ex- 
ternal things brings no sorrow to one Avho can 
exercise such faith. 

Page 558. Ode to IjYC’oiiih. 

While these poems are less direct in allusions 
to places, yet to one who has once felt the mean- 
ing and charm ol Rydal they abound in sights 
and sounds peculiar to it. 

“ In the Fenwick note to ‘ To the Same,’ ‘ the 
two that follow’ are ‘September 181'.!,’ and 
its sequel ‘ Upon the Same Occasion.’ ” - - 
Knight. 

Page 581. The Pass OF Kikkstone. 

If one is staying at Grasmere a pleasant tramp 
of two days may be made by crossing Ilelvellyn 
by Grisdale Tam to Patterdale, and returning 
Iw way of Kirkstone Pass and Ambleside. 
From Patterdale one passes Brother’s Water, the 
scene of the “ Daffodils,” and near the summit 
of the Pass on the right the Kirk stones. The 
views on the route are of surpassing beauty. 
From the inn to Ambleside the scenery is in 
marked contrast to the ruggedness and desola’ 
tion of the ascent. 


Lines 41-^. Amon^ the evidences of Roman 
occupation in these regions are tlie roads. Kirk> 
stone Pass was one of the roads by which Agri- 
cola led his two columns into Westmoreland. 

1818 

Page 584. The Pilgrim’s Dream. 

The allusions in this poem and ii. and iii. 
which follow are to the middle road over White 
Moss Common. See “The Primrose of the 
Rock,” note. 

Page .5(j(>. Composed upon an Evening of 
Extraordinary Splendour and Beauty. 

After the production of the immort^il Ode 
(hSOb; Wordsworth's inspiration did not again 
reach that lofty height, unless upon this occa- 
sion, a sunset among the Westmoreland hills, 
where earth and heaven arc commingled with a 
natural magic and moral sublimity, which was 
his peculiar gift to English poetry. 

The poet is looking toward Grasmere and 
the hills about and beyond it. 

Line 48. W'Git/s at my shoulders seem to play. 
In the.se lines 1 .am under obligation to tlie 
exquisite picture of “ Jacob’.s Dream,” by Mr. 
Alstoue, now in America. It is pleasant to 
make this public acknowledgment to a man of 
genius, whom i have the honoui' to rank among 
my friends. W, W. 

1819 

Page 5()7, “ IVre Element of Waters! 

Whkhesok’ eu.” 

Til is and the two following were suggested 
by Mr. W. Westall’a views of the Caves, etc,, 
in Yorkshirp. W. W. 

In “ ^riie Prelude,” vi. 184, Wordsworth says 
that making quest for scenes renowned for 
berinty, he and his sister “ jiriedinto Yorkshire 
<lales.” 

Page 508. Aerial Rock. 

Lines 7-8. See Fenwick note to “ The River 
Diiddon,” p. 582. 

Page 570. To THE River Derwent. 

This river of Wordsworth’s youth rises in 
Ihirrowdale, near the Eagle’s Crag, See “ The 
Prelude,” i. 270-288. 

Page 570, “ Grief, thou hast lost an 

Evkk-Ready Friend,” 

See liuskin and the English Lakes, by Canon 
Rawnsley, chap. v. 

Page 571. “I heard (alas ! ’twas only 
IN A Dream).” 

See the Phiedon of Plato, by which this son- 
net was suggested. W. W. 

Page 571 . The Haunted Tree. 

Some of the noblest forest trees in England 
stand in Rydal Park. The ” Lady ” was the 
poet’s daughter, Dora. 
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1820 

The larger part of the poems of this year rise 
out of two experiences in the life of the poet : 
the visit to the Continent, and reminiscences of 
his various visits to the Duddoii valley. The 
most interesting commentaries on the first series 
are Dorothy’s Journal, and Diary ^ Benmiiscences 
and Correspondence of Henry Crabb Robinson, 
vol. i. 

Page 573. “ There is a Little ITnprk- 
TKNjiiNG Rill.” 

It is evident from the Fenwick note ihat the 
rill beside which ihe poet and his sister rested 
on their walk from Kendal to (Irasmere in the 
spring of 1794 was Skel-Ghyll Reck, which one 
sees on the road from Bowness to Amblesido, 
just before reaching Low Wood. It rises from 
the Wansfell on the right, and passes behind 
Dove’s Nest, the home of Mrs. Homans, under 
the road to the lake. See H. 1). Rawnsley, T/<c 
English Lakes^ vol. ii. chap. iv. 

Page 574. On the Detraction which 
Followed the I’ithlk^ation of a Certain 
Poem. 

Under date of June 11, 1S2(», Henry Cr.abb 
Robinson writes : “ Bn'akfasted with Monk- 
house. Mr. and Mrs. Wordsworth Ihere. He 
has resolved to make some concession to the 

i niblic taste in ‘ Peter Bell.’ ... 1 never saw 
liin so ready to yield to the 0 ])inion of others.” 

Page 574. Oxford, May 30, 1820. 
Wordsworth, with his wife and sister, set out 
for London on their way to the Continent in 
the early summer and were at Oxford on May 
30. This visit inspired tw'o sonnets. 

Page 575. June 1820. 

The Wordsworths arrived in London early in 
June to be presemt at the marriage of Mr. 
Monkhouse. They stayed with Christo]»lier 
Wordsworth at the Rectory, Lambeth. It 
w!is during this time that the jioet visited 
Richmond, where Thomson is buried. 

Line 2. Craves. Wallachia. W. W. 

Jjines 12-1 1. See Thomson, “ The Seasons,” 
Spring. 

Page 575. M kmorials of a Tour on the 
Continent, 1820. 

This Series was written between 1820 and 
1822. 

Under date of July 10, 1820, Dorothy writes 
in her Journal: “ We •— William, Mary and 
Dorothy Wordsworth — left the Rectory House, 
liambeth, at a quarter to eight o’clock. Had 
the Union coach to ourselves till within two 
stages of Canterbury.” 

Page 576. Fish-Womkn — On Landing at 
Calais. 

If in this sonnet I should seem to have borne 
a little too hard upon the personal appearance 
of the worthy Poissards of Calais, lot me take 
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shelter under the authority of my lamented 
friend, the late Sir George Beaumont. He, a 
most accurate observer, used to say of them, 
that their features and countenances seemed to 
have conformed to those of the creatures they 
dealt ill ; at all events the resemblance was 
striking. W. W. 

l^jige 576. B RU< ;es . 

This is not tlie first poetical tribute which in 
our times has been paid to this beautiful city. 
Mr. Southey, in the ”l*oet’s Pilgi-image,” 
speaks of it in lines which 1 cannot deny myself 
the pleasures of connecting with rny own. 

“ Tinjo hath not wi onged her, nor hath ruin sought 
Rudely her splei!di<l structures to destroy, 

Save in thost^ recent days, with evil fraught, 

When iniitaHlity, in drunken joy 
Triuuiphant, and Iroui all restraint released. 

Let loose her fierce and inany-headed beast. 

“ Rut for the scars in tliat unhappy rage 

Inflicted, fiiih she stands and iindecayed ; 

Like our fiist Sires, a beautiful old age 
Is hers in venerable years arrayed ; 

And yet, to her, benignant stars ma^ bring, 

What fate denies to man, — a second spring 

*• When 1 may read of tilts in days of old, 

And tourneys graced by Chieftains of renown, 

Fair dames, grave citizens, and warriors bold, 

If fancy would pourtiay some stately town, 

Which for such pomp fit theatre should be, 

Fair Bruges, 1 sliall then remember tbee.” 

In this city are many vestiges of the splen- 
dour of fhe Berguiidian Dukedom, and the 
long black maiitli' universally worn by the fe- 
males is probably a remnant of the old >Spanish 
connection, wliicli, if 1 do not much deceive 
myself, is traceable in the grave dei»ortinent of 
its inhabit an Ik. Bruges is comparatively little 
ilisturbed by that curious contest, or rather 
conllict, of Fkmiish with French propensities in 
matters of Uiste, so conspicuous tlirongb other 
parts of Flanders. Tiie liotel to which we 
dro\e at Ghent furnished an odd instance. In 
the passages were iiaiiitings and statues, after 
the antique of Hebe and Apollo; and in the 
gard<‘ii a little pond, about a yard and a half in 
diameter, uith a weeping willow bending over 
it, and under the shade of that tree, in the cen- 
tre of the pond, a wooden ]iainted statue of a 
Diitidi or Flemish boor, looking ineffably ten- 
der upon bis mistress, and embracing her. A 
living <luck, tethered at the feet, of the sculp- 
tured lovers, alternately tormented a miserable 
eel and itself wdth endeavours to escape from its 
bonds and prison. Had we chanced to espy 
the hostess of the hotel in tins quaint rural re- 
treat, the exliibitiou would have been complete. 
She a true Flemish figure, in the dress of 
the days of Holbein ; her symbol of office, a 
w'eighty bunch of keys, pendent from her portly 
waist. In Brussels the modern taste in cos- 
tume, architecture, etc., has got the mastery ; 
in Ghent there is a struggle ; but. in Bruges old 
images are still paramount, and an air of mo- 
nastic life among the quiet goings-on of a thinly- 
peopled city is inexpressibly soothing ; a pen- 
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sive gi’axje seems to be cast over all, even the 
very children. Extract from Journal. W. W. 

Page 570. Afteii Visiting the Field of 
Waterloo. 

Dorothy tells us in her Journal, July 17, that 
their guide was one Lacoste, who was Napo- 
leon’s guide through the country previous to 
the battle. He was compelled to stay by Napo- 
leon’s side till the moment of tlight. 8ee IScott, 
“The Field of Waterloo,” and iiyron’s Wa- 
terloo, Canto III., “ Childe Harold,” for con- 
trasts to Wordsworth’s contemplative st>le. 

Page 577. Aix-la-(Uiai*iclle. 

Line 14. Where unremil timj J routs the rocky 
^escent bleach. “ Let a wall ot rocks be imag- 
ined from throe to six hundred feet in height, 
and rising between France and Spain, so as 
phjTjically to separate the two kingdoms — lei 
us fancy this wall curved like a ereseent, witli 
its convexity towards FiMiice. Lastly, let us 
suppose, that in the very middle of the wall, a 
breach of 500 feet wide has b('on hci.aten down 
by the famous Roland^ and wo may ha\t^ .1 
good idea of what the mountaine«‘rs call the 
* Bueche db Roland,’ ” — iia2/?aond’.s Pvr(- 
ne€.H. W. W. 

Page .578. LIyain for the Boatmen. 

Line 24. Miserere Onmine. See the beauti- 
ful Song in Mr. Coleridge’s Tragedy, “The 
Remorse.” Why is the harp of Quaiitock 
silent? W. W. 

Page 57<S. The Source of the Danube. 

Lines 1.2. 

Not, like his great Compeers^ indignantly 
Doth Danube spring to life ! 

Before this quarter of the Black Forest was 
inhabited, the source of the Danube might have 
suggested some of thos<* sublime images which 
Armstrong has so finel}’- dciscribed ; at present, 
the contrast is most striking. The Siuingap- 

S sars in a capacious stone Basin in front of a. 

ucal palace, with a pleiisure-ground opposite ; 
then, passing under the pavomtmt, takes the 
form of .a little, clear, bright, black, vigorous rill, 
barely wide enough to tempt the agility of a 
child five years old to leap over it, — and enter- 
ing the garden, it .i(un8, after a course of a few 
hundred yards, a stream much more considera- 
ble than itself. The copiousness of the spring 
at Doneschingen must have procured for it 
the honour of being named the {Source of the 
Danube. W. W. 

Page .578. On Ai'proaching the Staub- 
Bach, Lauterbrunnen. 

“The Staub-hach” is a narrow Stream, 
which, after a long course on the heights, comes 
to the sharp edge of a somewhat overhanging 
precipice, overleaps it with a hound, and after 
a fall of 9:10 feet, forms again a rivulet. The 
vocal powers of these musical Beggars may 
seem to be exaggerated ; but this wild and 
savage air was utterly unlike any sounds I had 


ever heard ; the notes reached me from a dis- 
tance, and on what occasion they were sung 1 
could not guess, only they seemed to belong, 
in some way or other, to the Waterfall —and 
reminded me of religious services chanted to 
Streams and Fountains in Pagan times. Mr, 
Southey has thus accurately characterised the 
peculiarity of this music: “ While we were at 
the Wateifall, some half-score peasants, chiefly 
women and gii’ls, assembled just out of reach 
of th€» Spring, atid set up — surely, the wildest 
chorus that ever w.'is lieard by human ears, — 
a song not of articulate sounds, but in which 
the voice was used as a mere instrument of 
music, more flexible than any which art could 
produce, sweet, powerful, and thrilling be- 
yond description.’' See Notes to A Tale of 
l*araguay. W. W. 

Page .580. Engelbkr(l the Hill of An- 

(JELS. 

The Convent whoso silo was pointed out, 
according to tradition, in this manner, is seated 
.at its base. The architecture of the building 
is uaimpressive. but tlie situation is worthy of 
the lionour which the inuigination of the moun- 
taincom has conferred upon it. W. W. 

Page .584. The Last Suj’pkk. 

Lilies 1, 2. 

Tho' searching damps and many an envious flaw 
Hare marred this Work. 

This jiicture of the Last Supper has not 
only been grievously injured by time, but the 
greatest part of it, if not the whole, is said to 
have been retouched, or painted ovit again. 
I'hese niceties may be loft to connoisseui*s. — I 
speak of it as 1 felt. The copy exhibited in 
London some years ago, and the engraving by 
Merghen, are both admirabh* ; hut in the origi- 
nal is a power whieJi neither of those w'orks has 
attained, or even aiiproaclied. W. W. 

Page .58 1. The hkjLiPSE of the Sun. 

IJne 49. Of Figures human and divine. The 
statues r.'ingJHl round the spire and along the 
roof of the Cathedral of Milan have been found 
fault witli by persons whose exclusive taste 
is unfortunate for themselves. It is true that 
the same expense and labour, judiciously di- 
rected to purposes inoro strictly architectural, 
might have much heightened the general effect 
of the building ; for, seen from the ground, the 
Statues appear diminutive. But the coup-d'ceil^ 
from the best point of view, which is half way 
up the spire, must strike the unprejudiced per- 
son with admiration ; and surely the selection 
and arrangement of the Figures is exquisitely 
fitted to support the religion of the country in 
the imaginations and feelings of the spectator. 
It was with great pleasure that I saw, during 
the two ascents which we made, several chil- 
dren, of different ages, tripping up and down 
the slender spire, and pausing to look around 
them, with feelings much more animated than 
could have been derived from these or the 
finest works of art, if placed within easy reach. 
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” UcJiiember also that you have the AlpvS on i 
ono side, and on the other the Apennines, witli j 
the plain of Lombardy between ! W. W. | 

l*a}^e 587. PiiocicssiOKs. 

Lines 4<S, 49. 

Si ill, with those wh ite-robed Shapes ~ a living \ 
Stream, 1 

The glacier Pillars join in solemn guise. , 

'rids Procession is a pari of tlie sacrainen- ! 
tal service pijrfornied once a inoiitli. In the ! 
valley of Enj^elberg we had the pfood fortune 
to bo present at the Grand Festival of tin* Vir- 
gin — but the Procession on that day, tlumgh 
consisting of upwards of 10(M) persons, assem- 
bled from all the branches of the se<picsterc*d 
valley, was much loss striking (iiotwitlistaiiding 
the sublimity of the surrounding sceiieiy); it ' 
wanted both the simplicity of the other and the i 
aceumi>.‘Mdmeiit of the (ili.icier-eolumns, whose 
sisterly resemblance to the //loe/m/ Figures g:ivo 
it a most beautiful and solemn peculiarity. 

w. w. 

Pago 588. Klk<jia(' Stanzas. 

'!'he “Friend" alluded I .0 in the Fenwick 
note was Henry (h'abl) Itobinson. He w'lites 
thus of meeting the strangers: "In the stage 
between Berne and Solothurn, which takes a 
circuit through an unpicturesque, lint country, 
were two very interesting young men. . . . 
Th(* elder w'as jwi American, aged twentj-one. 
named Goddard.” On August 1(1 Wordsworth 
writes of meeting the young men: “Mr. Koh- 
iiLSon introdueed two voung men, his I'ompan- 
ions, an American and a Scotchman — genteel, 
modest j^iuths.” 

In October. 1H90, when 1 was collecting siih- 
scriptions for the preservation of Dove <\)ttage, 
Mrs. H. M. Wigglesworth, of Poston, Mas.s., 
a sister of the young man commemorated in 
this poem, sent me a check in memory of her 
lirolher. Alluding to his death she wrote: 
“Wordsworth showed a very kind interest, 
wrote a letter full of sympathy to my mother, 
and later sent the memorial lines beginning, 

* Lulled by the sound of pastoral hells.’ It will 
give me pleasure to add something to the sum 
you are collecting.” 

Line 5, Queen. Mount Rigid, -- Regina 
Montinm. W. W. 

Line 75, This tribute, etc. The persuasion 
here expressed was not groundless. The first | 
human consolation that the afflicted mother i 
felt, was derived from this tribute to her roii’.s | 
memory, a fact which the author learned, at 
his own residence, from her daughter, who vis- 
ited Europe some years afterward. W. W. 

Page 590. On Bking Stkandep near the 
Harbour of Bouloonr. 

Near the town of Boulogne, and overhang- 
ing the beach, are the remains of a tower which 
bears the name of Caligula, who here termi- 
nated his wc.stern expedition, of which these sea- 
shells were the boasted spoils. And at no great 
distance from these ruins, Buonaparte, stand- 


ing upon a inoiind of earth, harangued his 
“ Army of England,” reminding them of the ex- 
ploits of Ciesar, and pointing towai-ds the wliite 
cliffs, upon which their standards were to Jl oat. 
11(5 rccomtnended also a subscription to be raised 
among the tSoldiery to erect on that OTOiind, in 
memory of the foundation of the “Legion of 
Hoimur,” a (Column — wiiicli was not completed 
at the time we wens t.lusre. W. W. 

Page oJM ). A -r v. 1 1 Landing — th e Va lee y 
OK Dover, Noveiiibct* IS20. 

Lines <», 7. 

H V mark' majestic herds of cattle, free 
To ruminate. 

Tliis is a most grat(‘fiil sight for an English' 
man njturning to his native land. Everywhere 
one misses in II 10 cultivated grounds abroad, 
the animated and soothing accompaniment of 
animals ranging and selccBiig their own food 
at will. W.W. 

1 ‘ag e 591 . 1 )ks c L'J’or y >Sta n za s . 

Line "»7. Par as St. Maurice, from yon east- 
ern Polks. At tlie head of the Vallais. Les 
F oriiCHES, tlic point at wliich the two chains 
of mountains pari, tliat inclose the Valais, 
which t(Tiniiiaies at St. Maurkuc. W. W. 

Lines -49 51. ye that occupy 

Your counen-s( ats beneath the open sky. 

On Sarnin's Mount. 

Sainen, oiuj of the tw o capitals of the Can- 
ton of Unterwaldeji ; the spot here alluded to 
is clo.s(5 to the town, .and is called the Lauden- 
l)(U‘g, from th(‘ tyrant of that name, whose 
I chateau formerly stood there. On the 1st of 
January IJOS, the great day which the confed- 
erated llc'roes had chosen for the deliverance 
! of their country, all the castle.s of the Govern- 
ors were taken hv force or stratagem : and the 
Tyrants tlu'inselves conducted, with their crea- 
tures, to the frontiers, aftt'r having witnessed 
the (iestruction of their strongholds. From 
that time the J^andenherg has been the place 
where the Lc'gislators of this division of the 
C’anton jissemble. 'Plie site, Avliich is well de- 
scribed by Ebel, is ono of the most beautiful in 
Switzerland. W. W. 

l.ine 5(5. Calls me to pace her honoured 
Jiridge. The bridges of Lucerne are roofed, 
and oj)en at the sides, so that the passenger lias, 
at. the same time, the benefit of shade, and a 
view' of the magnificent country. The pictures 
are attached to the rafters ; those from Scrip- 
ture History, on the (kithedral-bridge, amount, 
according to my notes, to 240. Subjects from 
the Old Testament face tht' passenger as he 
goes towards the Cathedial, and those from the 
New as the returns. The pictures on these 
bridges, as well as those in most other parts of 
Switzerland, are not to be spoken of as works 
of art; but they are instruments admirably 
answering the purpose for which they were 
designed. W. W. 

Page .592. The River Duddon. 

They returned from the Continent on Nov. 
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9, and went to Cambridge. During their visit 
to the Continent their brother Christopher had 
been nroinoted to bo Master of Trinity Col- 
lege, (Cambridge. From Cambridge tiiey went 
into Coleorton, and returned to Kydal Mount 
Dee. lio. 

A I\)et, whose works arc not yet known as 
they deserve to be, thus enters upon his de- 
scription of the ‘ liuins of Home ; ’ - 
‘ The rising Sun 

Flames on the rums m the purer air 
Towering aloft 

.'iiid ends thus - 

‘ The setting Sun displays 
TIis visible great round, between yon towers, 

As through two shady dills.’ 

“ Mr. Crowe, in his excellent loco-descriptive 
Poem, '■ Lewesdon Hill,’ is still inoro expedi- 
tious, huishing the whole on a May-morniug, 
before breakfast. 

* To-morrow for severer thought, hut now 
To breakfast, and keep festival to-day.’ 

“ No one believesi, or is desired to believe, that 
those Poems were actually composed within 
such limits of time ; nor was there any reason 
why a |)rose statemetit should acquaint tlie 
reader with the plain fact, to tlie (li.stnrbanco 
of poetic credibility. But, in the iiresi^iit ease, 
I am comiielled to mention, that tliis .series of 
•Sonnets was the growth of many years ; — the 
one which stands the 1-lth was the fir.st pro- 
duced ; and others were added upon occ.isional 
visits to the Stream, or as leeollectious of the 
scenes upon its banks awaketuul a wish to de- 
scribe them. In this manner 1 had proceeded 
insensibly, without perceiving that I was tr<‘s- 
passing upon ground pre-occupied, at least as 
far as intention went, by Mr. (^ilcridge; who, 
more than twenty years ago, used to speak of 
writing a rural Poem, to be entit led ‘ The 
Brook,’ of which he has given a sketch in a re- 
cent publication. But a particular s!ibj(*ct can- 
not, I think, much interfere wit ha general one ; 
and I have been further kept from encroaching 
upon any right Mr. C. may still wish to exer- 
cise, by the restriction which the frame of the 
Sonnet imposed upon me, narrowing unavoid- 
ably the range of thought, and precluding, 
though not without its ad vantages, many graces 
to which a freer movement of verso would nat- 
urally have led. 

‘"May 1 not venture, then, to hope, that, in- 
stead of being a hindrance by anticipation of 
any part of the subject, these Sonnets may re- 
mind Mr. Coleridge of hi.s own more compre- 
hensive design, and induce him to fulfil it? 

There is a sympathy in streaTU), - - ‘ one 

calleth to another ; ’ and 1 would gladly believe, 
that ‘ The Brook ’ will, ere long, murmur in 
concert with ‘The Duddon.’ But, asking 
pardon for this fancy, I need not scruple to say 
that those verses must indeed be ill-fated which 
can enter upon such pleasant walks of nature 
without receiving and giving inspii*af.ion. The 
power of waters over the minds of Poets has 


been acknowledged from the earliest ages ; — 
through the ‘ Flumina amem 8ylv|isque in- 
glorias ’ of Virgil, down to the sublime aj^os- 
tiophe to the great rivers of the earth by Arm- 
strong, and the simple ejaculation of Burns 
(chosen, if I recollect right, by Mr. (voleridge, as 
a motto for his embryo ‘ Brook 

* The Muse uae Poet ever fund her, 

Till by hunsel’ he learned to wander, 

Adown some trotting burn’s meander, 

And na’ think lano.’ ” W. \V. 

•Sonnets 1., ii., iii. — Next to “ The Prelude ” 
and “■ The Excursion,” tlie Duddon sonnets de- 
mand of the student a careful study of thetopo- 
graphic.il allusions and the use of a discriminat- 
ing imagination. During several seasons I have 
studied this l egion ; and while I have made my 
notes quite indei)endeiit of others, I have found 
them to agree in the main with those of Mr. 
Herbert Bix and Canon llawnsley. 

The birthplace of ‘“a native IStrcam ” is not 
easily identified, although it is on the north or 
Cumbrian side of Wrynose Fell. The explorer 
will find two i)os.siblH sources, not far from the 
Three iShire fSt-ones ; one of these has a broad 
prospect of lake and mountain, while the other 
is in the middle of the “ lofty waste ” of Son- 
net ii. 'rhe allusions in Sonnet iii. to the 
‘‘tripling lambs” and the “ brilliant moss” — 
Bog-moss which glistens like gold when the sun 
shines upon it — are strikingly Wordsworthian. 

Sonnet ii. Line 11. huye tieer. The deer 
alluded to is tin* Leigh, a gigantic species long 
since extinct. W. W. 

So>NET IV. Th(! descriptions in this sonnet 
apply to any one of tlie several “falls” which 
the stream make.s from Wrynose Gap to the 
valley below, (-anon Kawnsley thinks the 
point of view is from the main road leading to 
Cockley Beck. 

Sonnet v. When one passes from Wry- 
uoso Bott om to Cockley Beck and t urns to the 
northeast, one will behold tlie “ unfruitful soli- 
tudes.” The cottage may liave been one of 
several in this vicinity. 

Sonnet vj. The allusions here are to flow- 
ers which grow by the Duddon from April to 
August., from the speedwell to the eyebright, 
ill great ])rofusioTi. 

Lines b, 10. There hloomed the strawberry of 
the wilderness^ ot.c. The-so two lines are in a 
great measure taken from “ I'he Beauties of 
Spring, a Juvenile Poem,” by the Rev. Joseph 
Symp.soii. J le was a native of Cumberland, and 
was educated at Ha wkshead school : his poems 
are little known, but they contain passages of 
splendid descript.ion ; and the versification of 
his “ Vision of Alfred ” is harmonious and ani- 
mated. In describing the motions of the Sylphs 
that constitute the strange machinery of his 
Poem, he uses the following illustrative simile : 

“ Glancing from tbeir plumes 
A changeful light the azure vault illumes. 
l.«B8 varying hues beneath the Pole adorn 
Tiie streamy glories of the Boreal morn, 

Tliat wavering to and fro their radiance shed 
On Bothnia’s gulf with glassy ice o’erspread. 
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Where Ihe loue iiativef as he homeward glides, 

Ou polklied sandals o’er the imprisoned tides, 

And still the balance of his frame preserves. 
Wheeled on alternate foot in lengtlieuing curves, 
Sees at a glance, above him and below, 

Two rival heavens with equal splendour glow. 
Sphered in tlie centre of the world he seems; 

For all around with soft edulgence gleams; 

Stars, moons, and meteors, ray opposed to ray, 

And solemn midnighi pours the blase ol day/* 

_ lie was a. man of ardent feelinff, and his facul- 
ties of mind, particularly liis memory, were ex- 
traordinary. Brief notices of his life ought to 
find a place in the History of Westmoreland. 

W. W. 

Sonnet yiii. In passing from Cockley Beck 
to Birks Brig if one looks back to the north one 
will get a glimpse of the features of the valley 
revealed in this sonnet. W’ords worth calls the 
I)uddoii “blue Streamlet” from the Jispect 
given it as it passes over the blue-gray slate 
stones. 

S{>nnp:ts IX., X. ^Phese sonnets refer to the 
third of tin? four stepping-stones on the Dnddoii, 
those oiiposite Seatliwaite, and under Walla- 
barrow (h*ag. 

Sonnets xi., xii. In these sonnets we return 
to Birks Brig below the first Stepping-Stones. 
Canon Uawnsley thinks the scene is in the field 
hehnv that of Sonnets ix., x., bei;aus<* there a 
sky-hlue stone may be seen midstream. 

SoNNETH XIII., XIV. Tlie scene of these son- 
nets is that irom Ben (h'ag, which stands in tiie 
centre of the vale. The “hamlet” is Sea- 
tliwaite ; “barn and byr<i ” ai*e flioso of New- 
field farmhouses, in Wordsworth’s day an inn 
and fiirm comlnned ; while the “spouting 
mill ” is now a ruin to bo near Seatliwaite 
Chajiel on the bt'ck. Newliekl is no longer an 
inn, but generous hospitality will bo found there 
as I can testify. At tin; foot of this crag the 
Dinldon plunges out of si^ht .'is if shniiniiig 
“ the haunts of men.” 

SoNNFiT XV. TJie “chasm” is that of xiv. ; 
while the “ niche, ” according to (\'inon Uawiis- 
ley, is that to be srsni on the southern f.ace of 
tho Crag by one standing at Newfield F;irm. 

Sonnet xvt. “ The weathering of the vol- 
canic ash of the (Vag, and tho cliff of Wall.a- 
barrow opi>oHite woidd iiatin'.ilJy have suggested 
this sonnet.” — H. 1). Rawnsley. 

Sonnets XVT I., XVIII. The Fa glk requires a 
large dom.aiii for its .support : but .several pairs, 
not many years ago, were constantly resident in 
this country, building their ne.sts in the steeps 
of Borrowdalo, Wastdale, Knnerdale, and on 
the eastern side of Helvellyn. Often have I 
heard anglers speak of the grandeur of their 
appearance, as they hovered over Red Tarn, in 
one of the coves of this mountain. The bird 
frequently returns, but is always destroyed. 
Not long since, one visited Rydal lake, and re- 
mained some hours near its banks ; the conster- 
nation which it occtisioned among the different 
species of fowl, particularly the herons, was 
expressed by loud screams. The horse also is 
naturally afraid of the eagle. — There were 


several Koman stations among these mountains ; 
the most coiisidei abie seems to have been in a 
meadow at the head of Windermere, estab- 
lished, undoubtedly, as a check over the passes 
of Kirkstone, Dtinmail-raise, and of Hardknot 
and Wryno.se. On the margin of Rydal lake, a 
coin of 'Prajan was discovered very lately. — 
'I'he Roman Fort here alluded to, called by 
the cmmtry people “ Hardknot CaatLe^'* is most 
impressively situated half-way down the hill on 
the right of t he road that descends from Hard- 
knot into Eskdale. It has e.scaped the notice 
of most antiquarians, and is but slightly men- 
tioned by Lysoiis. - - The Dkuidicae Ciucee is 
about half a mile to the left of the road as- 
cending 8toneside froni tlie vale of Duddon: 
the country people call it '‘'’Sunken Church.^'* 

The reader who may have been interested in 
the foregoing Sonnets (w^hieh together may be 
coiisiilered as a Poem) will not ho displeased to 
find in tins place a jirosi' account- of the Duddon, 
extracted from Green's comprehensive Guide to 
the Lakes^ latt'ly published. “The road lead- 
ing from (^mistou to Broughton is over high 
ground, and commands a view of tho River 
Duddon; which, at higli water, is a grand 
sight, having the beautiful and fertile lands of 
Lancashin* jind Gumberland stretching each 
w'ay fruni its margin. In this extensive view, 
the face of iiatnrt* is disjdayed in a wonder- 
ful vaiit'ly of bill and dale, w-ooded grounds 
and buildings ; amongst the latter Broughton 
Tower, seated ou the crown of a hill, rising ele- 
gantly from the valley, is an object of extraor- 
dinary interest. Fertility ou each side is gradu- 
filly diminished, and lost in the snjierior heights 
of Backeond), in ( 'uni her land, and tho high 
lands between Kirkliv and lllverstone. 

“T1 1 C road from Brought, on to Seathwaite is 
on the banks of the Duddon, and on its Lanca- 
shire side it is of various elevations. The river 
IS an amusing companion, one wdiilo brawling 
and tumbling over rocky precijilees, until the 
agitated w’ati*r heeoiiies again calm by arriving 
at. a smoother and less precipitous bed, but its 
coui-so is .soon again rulTlod, and the current 
thrown into every vari<*ty of foam w'hich the 
rockv channel of a river can give to water.” — 
ITr/e Green’s Guide to the Lakes ^ vol. i. pp. 98- 
KM). 

After all, the traveller would be most grati- 
fied wl 10 should ajiproach this beautiful Stream, 
neither at its source, as i.s done in the Sonnets, 
nor fi'om its termination ; but from Coiiiston 
over Wahia Sear ; first descending into a little 
circular valley, a collateral compartment of the 
long winding vale through wliich flows the 
Duddon. This recess, towards the close of 
September, when tlie after-grass of the mea- 
dows is*8till of a fresh green, with the leaves of 
m.any of tho trees faded, but perhaps none 
fallen, is truly enchanting. At a point elevated 
enough to show the various objects in the val- 
ley, and not so high iis to diminish their im- 
portance, tlie stranger will instinctively halt. 
On the foreground, a little below the most 
favourable station, a rude foot-bridge is thrown 
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over the bed of the noisy brook foaming by the 
wayside. Russet and craggy hills, of bold and 
varied outline, surround the level valley, which 
is besprinkled with grey rocks plumed with 
birch tivjcs. A few homesteads are intoi"- | 
speraed, in some places peeping out from among 
the rocks like hermitages, whose site has been 
ohoaon for the benefit of sunshiiKi as well as 
shelter ; in other instances, the dwelling-house, i 
barn, and byre, compose together a cruciform 
structure, which, with its embowering trees, 
and the ivy clothing part of the walls and roof 
like a fleece, call to mind the remains of an j 
ancient abbey. Time, in most cases, andnal ure | 
everywhere, have given a sanctity to tin; humble 1 
works of man that are sc.attored over this peace- j 
fill retirement. Hence a harmony of lone and 
colour, a consummation and perfection of 
beauty, which would have been marred had 
aim or purpose interfered with tlie c()ui*He of 
convenience, utility, or necessity. Tliis uu\i- 
tiated region stands in no need of the veil of twi- 
light to soften or disguise its features. As it 
glistens in the morning sunshine, it w'ould fill 
the spectator’s heart with gladsomeness. Hot>k- 
ing from our chosen station, he would feel an 
impatience to rove among its pathways, to be 
greeted by tbe milkmaid, to wander from house 
to house exchanging “ good-morrows ” as he 
passed the open doors ; but, at evening, when 
the sun is act, and a pearly light gleams from 
the western quarter or tlH5 sky, >vith an answer- 
ing light from the smooth surface of the mea- 
dows ; when tlu^ trees are dusky, but each kind 
still distinguishable ; when the cool air has con- 
densed the blue smoke rising from the cottage 
chimneys ; when tlie dark mossy stones seem to 
sleep in the bed of the foaming brook ; the?! he 
would be unwilling to move forward, not less 
from a reluctance to relinquish Avhat In' beholds, 
than from an apprehension of disturbing, by Iiis 
approach, the quietness beneath him. Issuing 
from the plain of this valley, the brook de- 
scends in a rapid torrent ])as8liig by the church- 
yard of Seathwaite. The travelh*r is thus com 
ducted at once into the midst of the wild and 
beautiful scenei’y which gave occasion to the 
Sonnets from the 14th to the 2()th inclusive. 
From the point where the Seathwaite brook 
joins the Duddon is a view upwards into the 
pass through which the river makes its way into 
the plain of Domierdale. I’he i)erpeiidicular 
rock on the right bears the ancient Ilritisli name 
of The Pen ; the one opposite is called Walla- 
BAKROW Crag, a name that occni’s in other 
j^aces to designate rocks of the same character. 
The chaotic aspect of tho scene is well marked 
by the^ expression of a stranger, who strolled 
out while dinner was preparing, and at his re- 
turn, being asked by his host, “ AVhat*\vay he 
had been wandering ? ” replied, “As far as it 
h finished!''' 

The bed of the Duddon is here strewn with 
large fragments of rocks fallen from aloft; 
which, as Mr. Green truly says, “are happily 
adapted to the many-shaped waterfalls ” (or 
rather waterbreaks, for none of them are high) 


“displayed in the short space of half a mile.” 
That there is some hazard in frequenting these 
desolate places, I myself have had proof ; for 
one night an immense niass of rock fell upon 
the very spot where, with a friend, 1 had lin- 
gered the day before. “ The concussion,” says 
I Mr. Green, siieaking of the event (for be also, 
ill the practice of his art, on that day sat ex- 
posed for a still longer time to the same peril), 
“ was heard, not without alarm, by the neigh- 
bouring shepherds.” 13nt to return to ISea- 
th\vaitc Churchyard : it contains the following 
inscription : -- 

“ 111 memory of the Reverend Robert Walker, 
who died the 2r)th of June 1802, in theOJd year 
of his age, and OTth of his curacy at Seathwaite. 

“ Also, ol Anne his wife, who died iiie 28tli 
of January, in the OJd year of her age.” 

Ill the parish-register of Seathwaite Chapel 
is this notice : — 

“Buried, June 28th, the Rev. Kobeit 
Walker. He wfis curate of Seathwaite sixty- 
six years. He was a man singular for his tem- 
perance, industry, and integrity.” 

This individual is the Pastor alluded to, in 
the 18th Sonnet, .as a worthy compeer of the 
country parson of Chaucer, etc. In the seventh 
book of the “ Excursion,” an abstract of his 
clniracter is given, beginning, 

“ A Priest abides before whose life such doubts 
Fall to the ground ; — ” 

and some account of liis life, for it is worthy of 
being recorded, will not be out of place here. 
W. W. 

The Chapel has been rebuilt and the Parson- 
age enlarged. 

MEMOIR OF THE REV, ROBERT WALKER 

In the year 1701), Robert Walker was born at 
Under-crag, in Seathwaite ; he was the youngest 
of twelve children. His eldest brotlier, who 
inherited the small family estate, died at 
Under-crag, aged ninety-fqiii*, beiiipc twenty- 
four years older than the subject of this memoir, 
who was horn of the same mother. Robert was 
a siekly infant ; and, t hrough his boyhood and 
youth, continuing to be of delicate frame and 
tender health, it wa.s deemed best, ficcording to 
the country plirase, to breed him a scholar ; for 
it was not likely tliat be would be able to earn 
a livelihood by bodily labour. At that period 
few of these dales were furnished witli school- 
hoiwes ; the children being taught to read and 
Avrito in tlie chapel ; and in the same consecrated 
building, whore be officiated for so many years 
both as preacher and schoolmaster, he himself 
received the rudiments of his education. In his 
youth he became schoolmaster at Loweswater ; 
not being called upon, probably, in that situa- 
tion to teach more than reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. But, by the a.ssistance of a “ Gentle- 
man” in tlie neighbourhood, he acquired, at 
leisure hours, a knowledge of the classics, and 
became qualifled for taking holy orders. Upon 
his ordination, he had the offer of two curacies : 
the one, Torver, in the vale of Conistoii, — the 
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other, Seathwaite, in his native vale. The value 
of each was the same, viz. five pounds per an- 
num; but the cure of {Seathwait(3 haviiij^ a cot- 
tage attached to it, as he wished to luarry, he 
cliose it in preference. The young pei*son on 
whom his affections were fixed, though in the 
condition of a domestic servant, had given 
promise, by her serious and inodcist. deportment, 
and by her virtuous dls])ositioiis, that s}»e was 
woi'thy to biHJonie the helpmate of a man enter- 
ing upon a plan of life such as he had marked 
out for himself, lly her frugality she had 
stored up a small sum of money, with which 
tliey began housekeeping. In ITIlo or he 

ente.nsd u[>i)ii liis cui-acy ; and, nineteen j-^ears 
afterwards, his situation is thus des(:rib(;d, in 
some lettoi*stobe found in 1 he Annual Register 
for 17<)0, from which the following is ex- 
tracted : — 

“To Mr. -- - 

“ (-OKISTON, .luly 2(5, 17r>4 

“SlK T was the other day uj)oii a party of 
pleasure, about five or six miles fioni this place, 
whore 1 met with a very striking object , and of 
a liature not very common. Going uil.o a clergy- 
man’s house (of wlnun T had frequently heard), 
T found him sitting at the head of a long square 
tabic, such as is commonly used in this country 
hy the lower class of people, dressed in a coarse 
hluo frock, t.riinmed with black horn buttons; 
a checked shirt, a leathern strap about his neck 
for a stock, a coarse apron, and a pair of great 
woodeii-soled shoes plated with iron to prcser\e 
them (what we call clogs in those parts), with a 
child upon his knee, eating his breakfast ; his 
wife, and the remainder of his children, were 
some of them employed in wailing upon each 
other, the rest in teasing and s])inniiig wool, at 
which trade he is a great pi’olieient ; and inoi*e- 
over, when it is made ready for sale, will lay it, 
hy sixteen or thirty-two ixmnds’ weight, uiion 
his back, and on foot, seven or eight miles, will 
carry it to the market, even in the depth of 
winter. 1 was not much surprised at all this, 
as you may possibly be, having heard a great 
deal of it related before. But I must confess 
myself astonished with the alacrity and the 
good humour that appeared both in the clergy- 
man and his wife, and more so at the sense and 
ingenuity of the clergyman himself.” . . , 

Tlien follows a letter from anotluu* person, 
dated 1755, from which an ext,ract shall be 
given : — 

“By his frugality and good management he 
keeps the wolf from the door, as we say ; and 
if he advances a little in the world, it is <»wing 
more to his own care than to anything else he 
has to rely upon. I don’t find his inclination is 
running after further preferment. 1 le is settled 
among the people, tluit are ha])py among them- 
selves ; and lives in the greatest unanimity and 
friendship with them ; and, I believe, the min- 
ister and people are exceedingly satisfied with 
each other ; and indeed how should they be dis- 
satisfied when they have a person of so much 
worth and probity for their pastor? A man 


who, for hii^ candour and meelviiess, his sober, 
chaste, and virtuous conversation, his soundness 
in principle and practice, is an ornament to his 
profession, and an honour to the country he is 
in ; and bear with me if 1 say, the plainness of 
his dress, the sanctity of his manners, the sim- 
jdicil-y of his doctrine, and the vehemence oi his 
expression, have a. sort of resemblance to the 
purt‘ pracliee of primitive Christianity.” 

We will now give his own account of himself, 
to be fouTid in tin* .same place. 

From the IIev. Robkut Walker 

“Sir — Y oui's of the ‘JOlh instant was com- 
municated to me hy Mr. (' , and 1 should 

have returned an iiiiiiiediat.e answer, but the 
hand of Bi’ovideuce, then laying heavy ii])on an 
amiable pledge oi conjugal endearment, hath 
since taken trom me a promising girl, which 
the disconsolate mother too pemsively laments 
tin* loss of ; though we have yet eight living, 
all healthful, hopeful children, whose names 
and ages are as follows: - Zaccheus, aged al- 
most eighteen years ; Elizabeth, sixteen yeai*s 
and ten months; Mary, fifteen; M(»ses, thirteen 
>ears and three months ; Sarah, ten years and 
three months; Mabel, eight. >ears and three 
months ; William Tyson, three years and eight 
months ; and Anne Esther, one year and three 
months ; besides Anne, who died two years and 
six months ago, and was then aged between 
nine and ten ; and Eleanor, who died tlie 2Iki 
iiist., January, aged siv years and ten months. 
Zaccheus, tlie eldest child, is now learning the 
trade of a tanner, and has two years and a half 
of his apprenticeship to serve. Tlie annual 
income of my chapel at present, as near as I 
can conipiite it, may anjount to about 17/., of 
which is paid in (‘ash, viz. 5/, from the bounty 
of Que(‘ii Anne, and 5/. from W. P., Esq., of 
P — , out of the ainiual rents, he being lord of 
the manor, and ‘61. from the several inhabitants 

of E . settled upon the teiiemcmts as a rent- 

charge ; the house and gardens 1 value at 4/. 
yearly, aiid not wortli more ; and I believe the 
surpli<5e fees and voluntary contributions, one 
year with anotlu^r, may be worth 6l. ; but as 
the inhabit anl.s are few in number, and the fees 
very low, tliis last -mentioned sum consists 
merely in free-will offerings. 

“ I am situated greatly to my satisfaction 
W'ith regard to the conduct and behaviour of 
my auditory, who not only live in tlie happy 
ignorance of the follies and vices of the age, but 
in mutual peace and goodwill with one another, 
and ar(3 seemingly (1 hope really too) sincere 
Phristians, and sound members of the estab- 
lished church, not one dissenter of any denomi- 
nation being amongst them all. I got to the 
value ^tf 40/. for my wife’s fortune, but had no 
real estate of my own, being the youiigtist son 
of twelve children, born of obscure parents; 
and, though my income lias been but small, 
.and my family large, yet, by a providential 
blessing upon my own diligent endeavoui's, 
the kindness of friends, and a cheap country to 
live in, we have always liad the necessaries of 
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life. By what I have written (which is a true 
and exact account, to the best of my knowledge) 
I hope you will not think your favour to me 
out of the late worthy l>r. Stratford’s effects 
quite misbestow ed, for which I must ever grate- 
fully own myself, Sir, your much obliged and 
most obedient humble servant, 

“ K. W., Curate of S . 

“ To Mr. C., of Lancaster.” 

About the time when this letter was written, 
the Bishop of Chester recoiiimeiided the scheme 
of joining the curacy of Ulpha to the contiguous 
one of Seathwaite, and the nomination Avas of- 
fered to Mr. Walker; but an unexpected diffi- 
culty arising, Mr. W., in a letter to the Bishop 
(a copy of which, in his own beautiful hand- 
writing, now lies before me), thus expresses 
himself. ‘Tf he,” meaning the person in whom 
the difficulty originated, “ ha<l suggested any 
such objection before, I slionld utterly have de- 
clined any attempt to tlu' curacy (jf Ulpha ; in- 
deed, 1 was always apprehensive it might be 
disagreeable to my auditory at Seathwaite, as 
they have been aKvays accnsfoiiKjd to double 
duty, and the inhabitants of Ulpha despair of 
being aide to support a schoolmaster who is not 
curate there also ; which suppressed all thoughts 
in me of serving them both.” And in .a second 
letter to the Bishop he writes : -- 

“My Lori> — 1 have the favour of yonrs of 
the Ist instant, and am exceedingly obliged 011 
account of the UIi)lia affair: if that curacy 
should lapse into your Lordship’s hands, 1 
would beg leave rather to dccHne than embrace 
it; for the chapels of Seathwaite and Ulplia, 
annexed together, would h(i apt to cause a gen- 
eral discontent among the inhabit a-nts of both 
places ; by either thinking tlieriiselves slighted, 
being only served alternately, or neglected in 
the duty, or attributing it, to covetousness in 
me ; all which occasions of murmuiing J would 
willingly avoid.” And in eoiicluding liis former 
letter, he exprtxsses a similar sc-niiinent upon the 
same occasion, “desiring, if it be possible, how- 
ever, as much as in me lieth, to live peaceably 
with all men.” 

The year following, the cnr.acy of Seathwaite 
was again augmented ; and, to effect, this aug- 
mentation, fifty pounds had been adA'anced by 
himself; and, in 1700, lands w^erc piirchaserl 
with eight hundred pounds. Scanty as Avas his 
income, the frequent offer of much better bene- 
fices could not tempt Mr. W. to quit a situation 
where he had been so long happy, with a con- 
sciousness of being iiseful. Among his papei-s 
I find the following copy of a letter, dated 1775, 
twenty years after his refusal of the curacy of 
Ulpha, which aviU show Avhat exertions haM been 
made fur one of bis sons. 

“ May it plicase your Grace — Onr re- 
mote sitnat.ion here makes it difficult to get the 
necessary information for transacting business 
regrularly ; such is the reason of my giving your 
Grace the present trouble. 


“The bearer (my son) is desirous of offering 
himself candidate for deacon’s orders at your 
Grace’s ensuing ordination ; the first, on the 
25th instant, so that his papers^ could not be 
transmitted in due time. As ho is now fully at 
age, and J have afforded him education to the 
utinost of my ability, it would give me great 
satisfaction (if your Grace Avould take him, and 
‘ find him qualified) to have him ordained. His 
constitution has been tender for some years ; he 
I entered the college of Dublin, but bis health 
j would m)t permit him to continue there, or I 
would have supported him much longer. He 
I has been with me at home above a year, in 
which time he has gained great strength of 
body, sufficient, 1 hope, to enable him for per- 
forming the function. Divine Providence, 
assisted by liberal benefactors, has blest my 
endeavours, from a small income, to rear a 
numerous family ; and as my timts of life ren- 
ders mo now unfit for much future expectancy 
from this Avorld, 1 should bo glad to see my son 
settled in a promising way to accpiire an honest 
li\elihood for himself. His behaviour, so far 
in life, has beem irreproachable ; and I nope he 
will not degeii(‘rat(', in princii>les or practice, 
from the precepts and pattern of an indulgent 
parent. Your Grace's favonrahle reception of 
this, from a distant eorncr of the diocose, and 
atj obscure hand, w ill oxcitis filial gratitude, and 
a tine use shall he niadt? of tin* obligation vouch- 
safed tlicrehy to your Grace’s very dutiful and 
most obedit*nt. Son and St'rvant, 

“ itOBEHT Walker.” 

The same nmn, who was thus liberal in the 
odiic.'ition of liis numerons family, Avas even 
munificent in hospitality as a parisli priest. 
Bvory Sunday were served upon the long table, 
at Avhieh he has been described sitting with a 
ehild upon his knee, niesscs t*f broth for the 
refreshment of thostj of his congregation who 
came from a distance, and usually took their 
seats ius parts of his own household. It seems 
scarct'ly possible that this custom could have 
1 commenced before t he augnientation of liis cure ; 
and what wtiuld to many have been a high price 
i>f self-denial was paid, by the pastor and his 
family, for this gratification ; as the treat could 
only he provided by dressing at one time the 
whole, perhaps, of their we(*kly allowance of 
fresh animal food ; (‘oiiseqneiitly, for a succes- 
sion of days, the table was covered with cold 
victuals only. His generosity in Md age may 
ho still further illustrated by a little circum- 
stance relating to an orphan grandson, then ten 
yeara of age*, Avhich I find in a copy of a letter 
to one of his sons ; he requests that half a guinea 
may be left for “ little Robert’s pocket-money,” 
wlio was then at school : intrusting it to the care 
of a lady, who, as he says, “ may sometimes 
frustrate his squiindering it away foolishly,” and 
promising to send him an equal allowance an- 
nually for the same purpose. The conclusion 
of the same letter is so characteristic, that I 
cannot forbear to transcribe it. “ We,” noean- 
ing his wife and himself, “ are in our wonted 
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st.at.e of heal til, nllowinjj for the hjisty strides 
of old age knocking daily at our door, and 
threateningly t.elliiig us we are not only mortal, 
but luiist expect ere long to take our leave of 
our ancient cottage, and lie down in our last 
dormitory. Pray pardon my m^glect to answer 
yours : let us hoar sooner from y.>n, to augment 
th(3 mirth of the Christinas holidays. Wisliiug 
you all liio pleasures of the apiu-oaching season, 

I am, d(jar Son, with lasting sincerity, yours 
affectionately, iiouKUT Walkkk.” 

lie loved old customs and old usages, and in 
some instances stuck to tluaii to his own loss ; 
for, having had a sum of money lodged iu t he 
hands of a tieigltboiinng tradesman, wlum long 
course of time bad raised the rate of interest, 
and more was offered, he refused to accejit it ; 
.‘in act not difficult to one, wlm, vvliile lie was 
drawing seventeen pounds .*1 year frcmi his cu- 
racy. declined, as we have seen, to add the pio- 
lits of another small beiielice to his own, lest he 
should be suspected of ciipidily. From tliis vice 
he w.'is utterly fnuj ; he mad(' no charge for 
te.'iching school ; such as could afford to pay 
gave him what they pliiased. When very young, 
having kejit a diary <d' his exxjenses, however 
trifling, the large .amount, .at the end of the 
year, surprised him ; and from th.at time the 
rule of his life was to he eeoinjmical, not .avnri- 
cious. At his decease he left behind him no less 
a Slim than 2(X)0/. ; and such a sense of his va- 
rious excellences was prev.alent in the country, ! 
that tlie epithet of ^voN^)KRFrlJ is to this day | 
attficlied to his name. 

There is in the above sketch soinetliiiigso ex- 
traordinary as to require further explanatory 
details. — And to begin wit h his industry ; eight 
liours in each day, during five days in the week, 
and half of Saturday, except when the labours 
of liusbandry were urgent, he was occupied in | 
teaching. Ilis se.'it. was within the rails of the 
altar; the comniunion t.ahle w.‘is his desk ; and, 
like Shenstone’s schoolmistress, the master em- 
ployed himself at the spinning-wheel, while the 
children were repeating t heir lessons by his side. 
Every evening, after school hours, if not more 
profitably engaged, he continued the same kind 
of labour, exclianging, for the benefit of exi‘r- 
cise, the small wheel, at wliich lie had s.ate, for 
the large one on which wool is spun, the spinner 
stepping to and fro. Thus was the wheel con- 
stantly in readiness to prevent the waste of a 
moment’s time. Nor was his industry with the 
pen, when occjision called for it, less eager. In- 
trusted with extensive niaiiageineiit of public 
and private affairs, he acted, in his rustic neigh- 
bourhood, as scrivener, writing out petitions, 
deeds of conveyance, wills, covenants, etc., with 
pecuniary gain to himself, and to the gi-eat 
benefit of his employers. These labours (at all 
times consider.ahle) at one period of the ye.ar, 
viz. between Christmas and Candlemas, when 
money transactions are settled in this country, 
were often so intense, that he passed great part 
of the night, and sometimes whole nights, at his 
desk. His garden also was tilled by his own 


hand ; he had a right of pasturage upon the 
inountains for a few sheep and a couple of cows, 
which required his .attendance ; witli this pas- 
toral occupation he joined the labours of hus- 
bandry upon a small scale, renting two or three 
acr( 3 s ill .addition to his own less than one acre 
of glebe ; and tlie humblest drudgery wliich 
the cultivation of these fields required was per- 
formed liy liimself. 

I le also assisted his neighbours in hay-making 
and she.iriiig 1 heir flocks, and in the perform- 
ance of this latter servici* he was eminently dex- 
terous. They, ill their turn, complimented him 
with the present of a haycock, or .a fleece ; less 
as a i-ecompence for this ))articnlar service than 
.as a general acknowledgment. The Sabbath was 
in a strict sense ke]>l boly ; the Sunday evenings 
b(‘ing devoted to reading tlie Scripture and fam- 
ily prayer. Tlie principal festivals appointed 
b> tli(‘ Cliuicli were .also duly observed; but 
I tlirougb every otlior day in the week, through 
1 every week in the year, he was incessantly oc- 
j euiiied in work of hand or mind ; not allowing 
j a moment for recreation, except upon a Satur- 
1 dav afternoon, when he indulged liimself with 
j a New.spaper, or sonietimes with a Magazine. 

! The frugality and temper.aiice established in 
I his house were as admirable as the indu.stry. 
Nothing to wliich the name of luxury could be 
given Avas there known ; in the latter part of 
his life, indeed, w'lien tea had been bi'ought into 
.almost general use, it was provided for visitors, 
.and for such of liis own family as returned oc- 
casionally to liis roof, and had been accustomed 
to this refreshment, elsewhere ; but neither he 
nor his \vif(> ever p.artook of it. The raiment 
worn by his family was comely and decent, but 
as simplii as their diet ; tlie home-spun mate- 
rials w ere made up into apparel by their own 
hands. At the time of the decease of this 
tlirifty pair, their cottage contained a large 
store of webs of w'oollen and linen cloth, woven 
from thread of their own s])i]ining. And it is 
reniark.able th.at. the pew in the chapel in which 
the family used to sit, remains neatly lined 
wit.h woollen cloth spun by the pastor’s own 
hands. It. is tlie oiilj'^ pew‘ in tlie chapel so dis- 
tinguished ; and I know' of no other instance of 
his conformity to tlie delicate aceommodations 
of modern times. '^I’lic fuel of the house, like 
that of their neighbours, consisted of peat, pro- 
cured from the mosses by their own labour. 
The lights by which, in the winter evenings, 
their work was performed, were of their own 
mamifactnre, such as still continue to be used 
in these cott.ages ; tliey are miide of the pith 
of rushes dipped in any unctuous substance that 
the house affords. White candles, as tallow can- 
dles ari^here called, were reserved to honour the 
Christmas festivals, and were perhaps produced 
upon no other occasions. Onco a month; dur- 
ing the proper se.ason, a sheep was drawn from 
their small mountain flock, and killed for the 
use of the family ; and a cow, tow.ards the close 
of the year, was salted and dried for winter 
provision ; the hide was tanned to furnish them 
with shoes. — By these various resources, this 
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venerable clergyman reared a numerous family, 
not only preserving them, as ho att'octingly says, 
“ from wanting the necessaries of lito;’* but 
affording tliom an unstinted education, and the 
means of raising theinselves in society. In this 
they’ were eminently assisted by the effects of 
their father’s example, his precepts, and in- 
junctions: he was aware that trnth-speaking, 
as a moral virtue, is best secured by inculcating 
attiuition to accuracy of report even on trivial 
occasions ; and so rigid w^ere the rules of hon- 
esty by which he endeavoured to bring up his 
family, that if one of them had chanced to find 
in the lanes or fields anything of the least use or 
value without being able to ascertain to whom 
it belonged, he always insisted upon tlio child’s 
carrying it back to the place from whicli it had 
been brought. 

No one, it might bo thought, could, as has 
been described, convert liis body into a ma- 
chine, as it were, of industry f(»r the liuinblcst 
uses, and keep Ids thoughts so frequently bent 
uiioii secular concerns, without grievous injury 
to the more precious parts of his nature. How 
could the powers of intellect thrive, or its graees 
be displayed, in the midst of cirenmstanees ap- 
parently so unfavourable, and where, to the di- 
rect cultivation of the mind, so small a portion 
of time was allotted i* But, in this extraordi- 
nary man, things in their nat uro .adverse \vcr<‘ 
reconeiled. IBs conversation w.as remarkahle. 
not only for being cliaste .and pure, but for the 
degree in which it w.as fervent and cdoqueiit. ; his 
written style v as correct, simple, and animated. 
Nor did his ct^ff'ertions suffer more than his intel- 
lect ; he was tend(*rly alive to all the d iit ics of his 
pastoral office : the poor and needy “ he n<*ver 
sent empty away,” — the stranger was fed and 
refreshed in passing that unfrequented vale - 
the .sick were visited ; and the feelings of hu- 
nianity found further exercise .among the dis- 
tresses and emharrassments in the worhlly 
estate of his neighbours, with w'liicli Ins talent.s 
for business made him acquaint(;d ; and theilis- 
interestedness, impartiality, and upiightiiess 
which lie maintained in the man.agement of 
all affairs confided to him were virtues siddom 
separated in his own conscience from religions 
obligation. Nor could .such conduct fail to n*- 
mind those who xvitnessed it of a spirit nobler 
than law or custom : they felt convictions which, 
but for such intercourse, could not have been 
afforded, that as in the ])ractice of their pastor 
there was no guile, so in his faith there was 
nothing hollow ; and we are warranted in be- 
lieving that upon these occasions sclfishiieiss. 
obstinacy, and discord would often give w'ay 
before the breathings of his g-ood-will and 
saintly integrity. It may bo presnmecl also — 
while his humble congregation were listening to 
the moral precepts which he delivered from the 
pulpit, and to the Christian exhortations that 
they should love their neighbours as them- 
selves, and do as they would be done unto — 
that peculiar efficacy was given to the preacher’s 
labours by recollections in the minds of his con- 
gregation that they were called upon to do no 


more than his ow^ii actions were daily setting 
before their eyes. 

The afternoon service in the chapel was less 
numerously attended than that of the morning, 
but by a more serious auditory; the lesson 
from the New Testament, on those occasions, 
w'Jis accompanied by Burkitt’s Commentaries. 
These lessons lie read with impassioned em- 
]>liasis, frequently drawing tears from his bear- 
ers, and leaving a lasting imi^ression upon thoir 
minds. His devotional feelings and the powers 
of his own mind were further exercised, along 
with those of his family, in perusing the Scrip- 
tures : not. only on the Sunday evenings, but on 
every other evening, while the rest of the house- 
liold were at work, some one of the children, 
aii<J ill her turn the servant, for the sake of 
practice in reading, or for instruction, read tlu^ 
Bible aloud ; and in this manner the whole was 
r<‘peati*dly gone through. That no common 
importance was att.aehcd to the observance of 
religious ordinances by his family, appears from 
the following memorandum by one iif his de- 
seendant.s, which I am tempted to insert at 
len.gtli, as it i.s characteristic and somewhat 
curious. “There is a small chapel in the 
comity palat ine of Lancaster^ where a certain 
clergyman has regularly officiat.(‘d above sixty 
years, ami a few months ago administered the 
saeramoiit of the Lord’s Supper in the saim*, 
to ,a decent number of devout communicants. 
After the elorgyniaii had received himself, the 
first company out of the a.sscmhly who ap- 
]>roa.ehe(] the altar, and kneeled down to be 
]>av(akers of the sacred elements, consisted of 
the parson’s wife, to whom he had been married 
ny)w;irds of sixty years ; one son and his wife ; 
four (laughters, each with her husband; wlio.se 
ages, all .-iddod together, amount to above 714 
>ears. The sevc'r.al :in(l respective distances 
fi<nii the place of e.'ich of their abodes to the 
ch.apel wh(*re they all eommunicat(*d, wdll mea- 
sure more th.an l()Ot) English miles. Though the 
ii.irration will a]>p(‘ar surprising, it is w’ithout 
doubt ;i fact that the same piersons, exactly four 
years before, met at the same place, and all 
jt)ined in performance of the same venerable 
(In tv.” 

lie was indeed most zealously attached to 
the doctrine and frame of the Established 
('hnrcli. We have seen him congratulating 
himself t.hat he had no dissenl.ers in his cure of 
any derioinin.ation. Some allowance must be 
made for tlie .stat e of opinion when his first re- 
ligious impre.ssioiis were received, before the 
reader will acquit him of bigotry, when I inen- 
tioii that at the time of the augmentation of 
the cure, he refused to invest part of the money 
in the purchase of an estate offered to him upon 
advantageous terms, because the proprietor was 
a qiiaker ; — whether from scrupulous appre- 
hension th.it a blessing would not attend a con- 
tract fr.ained for the benefit of the church be- 
tween persons not in religious sympathy with 
each other ; or, as a seeker of peace, he was 
afraid of the uncomplying disposition which at 
one time was too frequently conspiouons in 
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that sect. Of tliis an instance had fallen under 
his own notice ; foi*, while he taujrht school at 
Loweswater, c( 3 rtain persons of that denomina- 
tion had refused to pay annual interest due 
under the title of Church-stock ; ^ a jjreat hard- 
ship upon the incumbent, for the curacy of 
Loweswater was then scarcely less poor than 
that of Seathwaite. To what degree this pre- 
judice of his was blamable need not be deter- 
mined ; — certain it is, that he was not only 
desirous, as he himself says, to live in peace. 
l)iit in love, with all men. lie was placable, 
and charitable in his judgments ; and, however 
c.ori’ect in conduct and rigorous 'to hirnsell, 
he was ever ready to forgive the trespasses of 
others, and to soften the censure that was east 
upon their frailties. — It would be unpardon- 
able to omit that, in the maintenance of his 
virtues, he receivea duo support from the part- 
ner of his long life. IShe was equally strict, in 
attt'iiding to her share of their joint cares, nor 
less diligent, in her appropriate occu])ations. A 
person Avho hatl been some time tlieir servant 
in the latter part of their lives, concluded the 
panegyric of her mistress by saying to me, “ IShe 
was no loss excellent than her husband ; she 
was good to the poor; she was good to ovory- 
thing ! ” He survived for a short time this vir- i 
tuous companion. Wh< u slie died, lie ordered | 
that her body should be borne to the graA’e by ! 
three of her daughters and one granddaughter ; j 
and, when the corpse was lifted froni the thrrsh- j 
old, he insisted upon lending his aid, aiul feel- j 
ing about, for he w'as then almost, blind, took j 
hold of a napkin fixed to t.he coffin ; and. ;is a | 
hearer of the body, entered thcj chai)cl, a few i 
steps from the lowly parsonage. ; 

What a contrast does the life of this oh- I 
scnrcly-seatod. and, in point, of worldly wealth, I 
I)oorlv-rei).'iid Churchnian, present to that of a i 
Cardinal Wolsey ! 1 

“ O ’t is a burthen, Cromwell, ’t is a burthen j 

Tod JuMvy for a niau who hopes for heaven ' ” 1 

We have been dwelling upon images of peace j 
in tile moral world, that have brought us again I 
to the quiet enclosure of <'onH« 3 crated ground 111 ' 
which this venerable pair lie interred. The 
sounding bro(jk, that rolls close by the chnrcli- ; 
pird, without disturbing feeling or meditation, 1 
IB now unfortunately laid hare ; hut not long , 
ago it part,ici]>ated, with the chapel, the shade j 
of some stately ash-trees, whiidi will not. s]u*iiig 
again. While the spectator from this spot, is i 
looking round upon the girdle of stony moun- 
tains that encompasses the vale, — masses of 
rock, out of which monuments for all men 
that ever existed might have been hewn — it 
would surprise him to he told, as with truth he 
might be, that the plain blue slab dedi<;.atecl t.o 
the memory of this aged pair is a production of 
a quarry in North Wales. It was sent as a 
mark of respect by one of their descendants 

1 Mr. Walker's charity being of that kind whicli 
“Be#*koth not her own,” he would rather forego his 
rights than distrain for dues which the parties liable 
refused, as a point of conscience, to pay. 


from the vale of Festinio^, a region almost as 
beautiful as that in which it now lies ! 

Upon the Seathwaite Brook, at a small dis- 
tance from the parsonage, has been erected a 
mill for spinning yarn ; it is a mean and disa- 
greeable object, though not unimportant to the 
spectator, as calling to mind the momentous 
changes wrought by such inventions in the 
frame of society — changes whicl) have proved 
especially unfavourabhi to these mountain soli- 
tudes. So much had been effected by those 
new powers, before the subj(‘ct of the preced- 
ing hiogra])hical skctdi closed his life, that 
their oiieraiioii could not escape his notice, and 
doubtless ex,cited touching reflections upon the 
comparatively insignificant results of his own 
manual industry. Bui. Robert Walker was not 
a man of times and circumstances ; had he 
lived at a later period, the principle of duty 
w'oiild have ])rodiiced application as unremit- 
ting ; the same energy of cliaradcr would luwe 
1mh>u displaytid, thougli in many instances with 
widely diflerent effects. 

With i>leasure 1 annex, as illustrative and 
contirinatory of the .above account, extracts 
from a paper in the Christian lienienihrancer^ 
October IMO : it bears an assumed signature, 
but is known to ))e the work of the Rev. Robert 
Bam ford, vicar of Bishopt.on, in t.he county of 
Durham ; a great-grandson of Mr. Walker, 
wliose w'orth it commemorates, by a record not 
the less valuable for being written in very early 
youth. 

“Ilia house was a nursery of virtue. All 
the inmates were industrious, and cleanly, and 
liappy. ISoliriety, in'atness. quietness, cnarac- 
tiu'ised t.h(‘ whole family. No railings, no idle- 
ness, no indulgi'iice of passion were permitted. 
Every eliihl, however young, had its appointed 
engagements ; every hand was busy. Knitting, 
siiiiiuhig, reading, writing, mending clothes, 
making shoes, were by the different, children 
constantly performing. The father himself sit- 
ting amongst them and guiding their thoughts, 
was engaged in tlu' same occupations. , . . 

“lie sate np late, and rose early ; when the 
family were at rost, lie retired to a little room 
which he had built on the roof of his house. 
He Ii.ul slated it, and fitted it up with shelves 
for his ht)oks, his stock of cloth, wearing ap- 
parel, and his utensils. There many a cold 
winter’s night, witliout fire, while the roof was 
gl.'izcd with ice, did he remain reading or writ- 
ing till the day dawned. He taught the chil- 
dren in the chapel, for there was no school- 
house. Yet in that cold, damp place he never 
had a fire. He used to send the children in 
parties either to his own fire at home or make 
them ri^i iq) the mountain side. 


“It may be further mentioned, that he was 
a Tiassionate admirer of Nature ; she was his 
inotlier and he was a dutiful child. While en- 
gaged oil the mountains, it was his i^reatest 
pleasure to view the rising sun ; and in tran- 
quil evenings, as it slided behind the hills, he 
blessed its departure. He was skilled in fossils 
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and plants; a constant observer of the stars 
and winds: tlie atmosphere was his delif^ht. 
Ho made many experiments on its nature and 
properties, hi suniiuer he used to jyather a 
multitude of flies and insects, and, by his enter- 
taining description, ainuso and instruct his 
children. They shared all his daily employ- 
ments, and derived many sentinieuts of love 
and benevolence from his observations on the 
works and productions of naluro. Whetln*r 
they wore followinu: him in tint field, or siir- 
roundinif him in school, he took e\ery oppor- 
tunity of storing their minds with ns(dnl in- 
formation.— Nor was the (•irclo of his inthience 
conHiied to Seathwaite. Many a distant mother 
has told her child of Mr. Walker," and begged 
him to be as good a man. 

“ Once, when I was very young, I had the 
pleasure of seeing and hearing tliat v<*noial»le 
old man in his lK)th year, and even then, the 
calmness, th(i force, t,ho perspicuity of his ser- 
mon, sanctified and adorned by the wisdom of 
grey hairs, and the authority of virtue, had such 
an effect upon my mind, that I never see a liojiry- 
headed clergyman, without tliiidiing of Mr. 
Walker. . . . lie allowed no dissenter or meth- 
odist to interfere in the instruction of the so(ds 
committed to his care : and so successful were his 
exertions, that be had not one dissenter of any 
denomination wdiatever in the whole parish. 
— Though he avoided all religious controver- 
sies, yet when age had silvered his head, and 
virtuous piety liaJ s(‘(tur(id to Ids app('araiH*e 
reverence and silent honour, no one, liowever 
determined in his hatred of ajiostolic <le8ccnt, 
could have listened to his discourse on eccle- 
siastical history and ancient times, without 
thinking that one of the beloved apostles had 
returned to mortality, and in that vale of peace 
had come to exemplify the beauty of liulincss 
in the life and character of Mr. Walker. 

“Until the sickness of his wife, a few months 
previous to her death, his health and s}>irit3 
and faculties were unimpaired. But this mis- 
fortune gave him such a shock that his consti- 
tution gradually decayed. His senses, except 
sight, still preserved their i)<>wc*rs. He never 
preached with steadiness after his wife’s death. 
His voice faltered: he always looked at the 
seat she liad used. He could not pass her 
tomb without tears. Ho became, when alone, 
sad and melancholy, though still among bis 
friends kind and good-humoured. He went to 
bed about twelve o’clock the night before his 
death. As his custom was, ho went, tottering 
and leaning upon his daughter’s arm, to examine 
the heavens, and meditate a few moments in 
the open air, " How clear the moon snincs to- 
night I ’ lie said these words, sighed, and laid 
down. At six next morning he was found a 
corpse. Many a tear, and many a heavy heart, 
and many a grateful blessing followed him to 
the grave.” 

Having mentioned in this narrative the vale 
of Loweswater as a place where Mr. Walker 


taught school, I will add a few memoranda from 
its parish register, respecting a person appar* 
ently of desires as moderate, with whom he 
must have been intimate during his residence 
there. 

“ Let him that would, ascend the tottering seat 
Of courtly grandeur, and become as great 
Ab are liis muuntiug wishes; but for me, 

Let sweet repose and rest my portion be. 

IIenrv Forest, Curate,” 

“ Honour, the idol w hich the most adore, 

Keeeives no homage from my knee ; 

Content in privacy I value more 
Than all uneasy dignity.” 

“ Henry Forest came to Loweswater, 1708, being 
2.5 years of age.” 

“ I’his curacy was twice augmented by Queen 
Anne’s Bounty. The first payment, with great 
difiiciilty, was jiaid to Mr. ,Johii Curwen of 
liondon, on tlic Hth of May, 1724, deposited by 
me, Henry Forest, Curate of Lowesw'aier. x® 
said ‘Jth of May, y*’ said Mr. Curwen went to the 
ofhee, and saw my name registered there, &c. 
This, by t!i(‘ Providence of God, came by lot to 
this poor jilaec. 

“ Ilaec tester H. Forest.” 


In another place lie records that the syca- 
more-trees were planted in the churchyard in 
1710. 

He died in 1741, having been curate thirty- 
four years. It is not improhahle that II. Forest 
was tlie gentleman who assisted Robert Walker 
in his chissical studies at Loweswater. 

To this parish register is prefixed a motto, of 
which the following verses are a part : 


‘ Invigilate viri, tarito uain tempera gressu 
Dillugiimt, milloque souo convertitur auiiUK ; 
Utendum est jetate, cite pede pra'terit letas.” 

w. w. 


80NNKT XIX. Seathwaite Chapel is on Tam 
Beck, the “ tributary stream ” of this sonnet. 

Sonnet xx. Donnerdalo, or Dunnerdale as 
it is now called, is tlie tract lying between the 
efist hank of the Duddon from Ulpha bridge to 
the limits of Broughton. It is bounded on the 
north by fells which separate it from Sea- 
thwaite. There is a hamlet called Hall Donner- 
dale between Seathwaite and Ulpha. It is from 
the bridge below this hamlet that Mr. Rix 
think.s Wordsworth saw the plain. 

Sonnet xxi. Lines l -iJ. See Feilwick note 
to this series of poems. 

Sonnet xxii. Tlie scene of this tragedy may 
have been one of the pools between Seathwaite 
and “ Ti’aveller’s Rest ” inn. ITie tradition it- 
self is unknown to tlie present inhabitants. 

Sonnets xxiv.-xxvii. There are many spots 
from which these sonnets could have been writ- 
ten and the “ House ” (xxvii.) he in view. The 
castle, the seat of the Lords of Ulpha, is now 
a ruin. 

Sonnet xxix. The subject of this sonnet is 
the hillside burial-place of the Friends, not far 
from the scene of Sonnet xxii. It is called the 
Sepulchre. Inside the inclosing wall can be 
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seen the steiie seats used by the Friends, who 
would not woraliip under any roof but tlie hea- 
vens. 

^Sonnet xxx. Just beyond the burial-place 
of the i)revious sonnet the i)oet turned to the 
left to seek the plain, while the river was lost 
in the woods. 

Sonnet xxxi. From the plain of Sonnet xxx. 
can be seen the kirk situated on a rock wash<*d 
by the Dnddoii. The church has been restored, 
(piite in the s[)irit of the days when the i)oet 
visited it. 

Sonnet xxxiv. 

Line H. We feel that we are greater than we 
know, 

“ And feel that I am happier than 1 know.” 

Milton. 

The allusion to the Gre<5k Poet will be ob- 
vious to the classical reader. W. W. 

Page r» 02 . A PAKS(>NAr,j; in Oxfoudshike. 

The “ note” alluded to in the F<'uwick note 
is that to a P;istoral Character in “ Fcclosiasti- 
cal Sonnets.” 

Paffe h 02 . To ENTEiiriiisE. 

Line 114. living hill. 

“ auliile the living hill 

Heaved with convulsive tliroes, and all was still. '* 
Dr. Darwin. W. W 

1821-2 

Page () 04 . Eoclesiastioae Sonnets. 

I*ART I. 

During the month of December 1820, I ac- 
companied a mucli-heloved and honoured Friend 
in a walk through difl’eront parts of Ins estate, 
with a view to fix upon the site of a new (^hnrcli 
which he intended to erect. It was one of the 
most beautiful mornings of a mild season, — 
our feelings were in harmony with the cherish- 
ing influences of the scene ; and such being our 
purpose, we were naturally led to look back 
upon past events with wonder and gratitude, 
and on the future with liope. ^ Not long after- 
wards, some of the Sonnets which will be found 
towards the close of this series were produced 
as a private memorial of that morning’s occupa- 
tion. 

The Catholic Question, which was agitated in 
Parliament about that time, kept my thoughts 
in the same course ; and it struck me that cer- 
tain points in the Ecclesiastical History of our 
Country might advantageously be presented to 
view in verse. Accordingly, I took up the sub- 
ject, and what I now offer to the reader was 
the result. 

Wlien this work was far advanced, I was 
agreeably surprised to find that my friend, Mr. 
Southey, had been engaged with similar views 
in writing a concise History of the Church in 
England. If our Productions, thus uninten- 
tionally coinciding, shall be found to illustrate 


each other, it will prove a high gratification to 
me, which I am sure my friend will parlicip.ate. 

W. WOUDSWORTH. 
Kyual Mount, January ‘24, 18‘22. 

For the convenience of passing from one point 
of the subject to another without sliocks of 
abruptness, ibis work has taken the shape of a 
series of Noiinets: hut the Reader, it is to he 
hoped, will lind that the pictures are often so 
closely connected as i,o have jointly the effect 
of i>as.sages of a fwsuu in a form of stanza to 
whic'h there is no objection hut one that bears 
upon the Poet only - its diliicnlty. W. W. 

JVIost of the Ecelosiaslieal Sonnets were cora- 
posod in 18 ‘Jl, hut there were some additions 
made at a later dat(‘. The date of composition 
of a few is conjet'tural. The fact that his bro- 
ther (Jhristoplser had published an Ecclesiastical 
litography ]ia\e influenced him to write 
these soinuits. One should read in this connec- 
tion Aubrey de Vere’s Legends of axon Saints. 

The motto, after George Herbert, was added 
in bee Herbert’s Church Lorclu 11. 5-6. 

SoNNF/r 11. Line fi. Did holy PauU etc. 
Stilling iliM-*t adduces many arguments in sup- 
port ot this opinion, hut they are unconvincing. 
The latter ])ai't ol this Sonnet, refers to a favour- 
ite notion of Roman Catholic writers, that 
,los«‘ph of Arimatluia and liis companions 
brought C/hrisiianity into Britain, and built a 
rude <*hureh at Glastonbury ; alluded to bere- 
aft(‘r, in a passage upon the dissolution of mon- 
asteries. W. W. 

Sonnet 111. Line 1. seamew — white. This 
wat.or-fow4 was, among the Druids, an emblem 
of those traditions connected with tlie Deluge 
that made an important part of t heir mysteries. 
The (’ormorani was a bird of bad omen. W. W, 
Sonnet V. Lino 2. Snowdon's wilds. See 
‘‘ '^riie Prelude,” xiv. l-^>2. lirigantian coves. 
The Brigantes were the bill-men whom the Ro- 
mans could not conquer. 

liiiie S. Iona's coast. See sonnets on Iona, 
18;!;’.. 

Line 10. lays. Taliesin was the Cymric bard 
who sang the deeds of his chief Urien in his 
struggle .against the Angles. 

Sonnet vi. Lino 11. St. Alban was the 
first Christian martyr in Britain, 

Line 18. That HilU whose flowery platform^ 
etc. 

'riiis hill at St. Alban’s must have been an ob- 
jeot. of great interest to the imagination of tlie 
venerable Bede, who thus describes it, with a 
delicate feeling, delightful to meet with in that 
rude age, traces of which are frequent in his 
works : — ” Variis herharura floribus depictus 
imb usqjjeqiiaque vestitus, in quo nihil repentb 
ardiinm, nihil prieceps, nihil abniptum, quern 
laterihus longb latbqiie deductum in modam 
lequoris natnra complanat, digniim videlicet 
eiini ])ro insit^l, si hi specie venustatis jam oUm 
reddens, qui beati martyris cruore dicaretur.” 
W. W. 

Sonnet ix. Line 10. forced farewell. Homan 
forces in Britain were called home to protect 
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the imperial city a.t'aiuust the barbarians. The 
Britottei then became prey to Piets and Anjjles. 

Sonnet x. Lino 1. uinewrin. The Cymric 
bard who clironicled the struggle between Bri- 
tons and Teutons in Strathelyde in his poem 
“ The Gododin.” 

Lino 12. Plinlimmon. I'he Cymric bards, 
Urien, Taliesin, Lywarch Hew, and Merlin, 
came from Wales. 

Sonnet xi. Line 2. hallelujahs. The Bri- 
tons sought aid of German us, and as he led his 
forces against Piets and Saxons he ordered them 
to shout Hallelujah three times, on hearing 
which the enemy lied. 

Lines 1, 2. 

Nor wants the cause the panic-strikintj aid 

Of hallelujahs. 

Alluding to the victory gained under Ger- 
maims. — See Bede. W. W. 

Lines 1), 10. 

By men pet scarcely conscious of a care 

For other monuments than those of Earth. 

The last six lines of this Sonnet are ehit'fly 
from the prose of Daniel ; and here I will state 
(though to the Readers whom this Poem will 
chiefly interest it is unnecessary) that my obliga- 
tions to other prose writei-s are freiinent, ob- 
ligations which, even if I had not a pleasnri* in 
courting, it would havi; been presumptuous to 
shun, in treating an historical subject. T must, 
however, particularise Fuller, to whom 1 am 
indebted in the Sonnet upon Wiclilfc and in 
other instances. And ui>on ilie acipiittal of the 
Seven Bishops I have done little more than 
versify a lively description of that event in 
the MS. Memoirs of the first Lord Lonsdale. 

w. w. 

Sonnet xii. The convent of Bangor was 
attacked by Ethelforth while the monks were 
praying for safety ; then the monastery with all 
its memorials was destroyed. 

“ ‘Ethelforth reached the convent of Bangor, 
he perceived the Monks, twelve hundred in 
number, offc'ring prayers for the success of their 
countrymen : “If they are praying against us,” 
he exclaimed. “ they are fighting against us ; ” 
and he ordered them to be first attacked ; they 
were destroyed ; and, appalled by tlieir fate, 
the courage of Brocmail wavered, and he fled 
from the neld in dismay. Thus abandoned by 
their leader, his array .soon gave way, and Ethel- 
forth obtained a decisive conquest. Ancient 
Bangor itself soon fell into his hands, and was 
demolished ; the noble monastery was levelled 
to the ground ; its library, which is mentioned 
as a large one, the collection of ages, the repos- 
itory of the most precious monuments of Ihe 
ancient Britons, was consumed; half-ruined 
walls, gates, and rubbish were all that remained 
of the magnificent edifice.’ — See Turner’s 
valuable history of the Anglo-Saxons. 

Taliesin was present at the battle which 
preceded this desolation. 

“ The account Bede gives of this remarkable 
event suggests a most striking warning against 
National and Religious prejudices.” W. W. 

Sonnet xiii. Alluding to the familiar story 


of Gregory setting free the Angle youths ex- 
posed for sale at Rome. 

Sonnet xv. The person of Paulitius is thus 
described by Bede, from the memory of an 
eye-witness: — “ Lougie staturie, pauliilum in- 
curvus, nigro capillo, facie macileiit^, naso 
adunco, pertenui, vencrabilis simul et terribilis 
aspectu.” W. \V^ 

King Edwin was converted by Paulimis. 

Sonnet xvi. Line L “ yJaEs life is like a 
Sparrow.’’^ See the original of this speech in 
Bede. “The Conversion of Edwin, as related 
bj' him, is highly interesting — and the break- 
ing up of this Council accompanied with an 
event st> striking and characteristic, that I am 
tempted to givii it at length in a translation. 
“ Who, exclaimed ihe King, when the Council 
was ended, shall first desecrate the altars and 
the temples:* 1, answered the Chief Priest; 
for who more fit than myself, t.hrough the wis- 
dom whicli the true God hath given me, to de- 
stroy, for the good example of others, what in 
foolishness 1 worshipped? Immediately, csist- 
ing away vain sui)erstition, he besought the 
King to grant him what t.lie laws did not allow 
t o a priest, arms and a courser (equum emis- 
sariuin) ; which m<»untiiig, and furnished with 
a sword and lance, he proceeded to destroy 
the Idols. The crowd, seeing this, thought 
him mad - he, liowever, halted not, but, ap- 
proaching, he profaned the temple, casting 
.against it the lance which he had held in his 
hand, and, exulting in acknowledgment of the 
worship of the true God, he ordered his com- 
panions to pull down the temple, with all its 
enclosures. The place is shown where those 
idols formerly stood, not far from York, at the 
source of tlie river 1 )erwent, and is ;it t his day 
called Gormuiid Gahara, ubi pontifex ille, in- 
spirante Deo voro, polluit ac destruxit eas, guas 
ipse sacraverat arasf Tlie last expression is 
a pleasing proof that the venerable monk of 
Wearmouth was familiar with the poetry of 
Virgil. W. W. 

Sonnet XVII. Line 11. such the inviting voice ^ 
etc. The early propagators of Chri.stianity 
wore accustomed t«) j^reach near rivei’s, for the 
convenience of hai)tism. W. W. 

Sonnet xix. H.aving spoken of the zeal, 
disinterestedness, and temperance of the clergy 
of those times, Bede tlnis proceeds : — “ Unde 
et in raagna erat veneraJione tempore illo re- 
ligionis habitus, ita iit iihieiinque clericus ali- 
quis, aut inonachus adveniret, gaudenter ah 
omnihiiB tanqiiam Dei famulus exciperetur. 
Etiam si in itiiiere ijergens inveniretur, accur- 
rebant, et flexS, cervice, vel manu signari, vel 
ore illius se benedicti, gaudebant. Verbis 
qnoqne liornm exbortatoriis diligentor auditum 
pr.T 0 bebant.” Lib, iii. cap. 2(5. W. W. 

Sonnet xxiii. Bede lived at the monastery 
of Jarrow on the Tyne. See Aubrey de Vere, 
Legends of Saxon Saints^ “ Bede’s Last May.” 

Sonnet xxiv. See Charles Kingsley, Homan 
and Teuton., “ The Monk as Civilizer.” 

Line 2. The. people work (ike conpregated 
bees. See, in Turner’s History, vol. iii. p. 628, 
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the account of the erection of Kamsey Monas- 
tery. Penances were removable by the per- 
formance of acts of charity and benevolence. 

W. W. 

JSoNNET XXVI. 8ee Alfred the West Saxon 
King^ McFayden. 

Line 10, pain narrows nut his cares, Tlirough 
tlie whole of his life,^ Allred wjls subject to 
grievous maladies. W. W. 

Sonnet xxix. Line 1. Woe to the Crown 
that doth the Cowl obey! ^'llt* violent mea- 
sures carried on under the infliieiice of Dun- 
stan^ for strength eiiiiig the Benedictine Order, 
were a leiiding (jausc' of the second series of 
Danish invasions. — See Turner. W. W. 

Line 11. Itooers. 'I’lic Danes. 

Sonnet xxx. Alliuling to the old ballad 
which Canute composed 'svlien being rowed by 
Ely where he heard the monks chanting. 

“ Merie satigen the Muiiccljes biiicn Kly.” 

Sonnet XXXI. u:oman-heart(d. “lie 

was of a gentle and pious nature : not clever, 
but meek and good.” — M. J. Guest. 

Sonnet xxxiii. Line 14. The <lccisioii of 
the Council was believed to be instantly known 
in remote parts of Europe. VV. VV. 

Sonnet xxxvi . This order came from In- 
nocent 111. because King John forbade Lang- 
ton to land in England. 

Sonnet xxxvii. See Aubrey do \'ere. Saint 
Thomas of Canterbury^ and Tennyson, Thomas 
<> liecket. 


PART II. 


Sonnet III. Line 1. I lire Man more purely 
lives'' etc. “ Bonum est nos hie esse, quia homo 
vivit juirius, caditrarius, aurgit velocius, iiuiodit 
caiitiiifl, quiescit aecurius, moritur felicius, piir- 
gaturcitins, pramiiaturcopiosius.” — BeiiNx\kd. 

This sentence,” says Dr. Whikakcr, “is usu- 
ally inscribed in some conspicuous part of the 
Cistei-tian houses.” W. W. 

Sonnet vi. Line 4. St. George’s (chapel, 
Windsor. 

Sonnet xi. Line 9. Valdo. Peter Waldo, 
a rich merchant, who founded the order of 
poor men of Lyons. 

Sonnet xiv. Among those martyrs of whom 
Milton sings in Ills Sonnet on the I^ate Mas- 
sacre in Piedmont were followers of Waldo. 

Line H. Whom Obhxjuy pursues, ett;. The 
list of foul names bestowed upon those poor 
creatures is long and curious ; — and, Jis is, 
alas ! too natural, most of the opprobrious ap- 
pellations are drawn from circumstances into 
which they were forced by their persecutors, 
who even consolidated their miseries into one 
reproachful term, calling them Patareniaus, or 
Puturins, from pati, to suffer. 


** Dwellers with wolves, she names them, for the pine 
Arid green oak are their '!overt ; as t he gloom 
Of night oft toils their enemy's design, 

She calls them Riders on the flying broom 
Sorcerers, whose frame and aspect have become 
One and the same through practices malign.^’ 

w. w. 


Sonnet xv. This alludes to the influence of 
Archbishop Chichele on Henry V. to make war 
in France, which ended at Agincourt. 

Sonnet xvi. See note to “ Song at the Feast 
of Brougham Castle.” 

SoNN E'J’ XXI . Lines 7,8. A?id the (p-een I i zard, 
etc. These two lines are adopted from a MS., 
written about the year 1770, which accidentally 
fell into my )>ossessiou. The close of the pre- 
ceding Sonnet on monastic voluptuousness is 
taken from the same source, as is the verse, 
“ Where Venus sits,” etc., and the line, “Once 
ye were holy, ye are holy still,” in a subsequent 
Sonnet. W. W. 

Line 10. Waltham. On the Lea, in Essex. 

Line 14. Glastonbury, built by Joseph of 
Arimathea as the legend goes. 

Sonnet xxxi. Line 1. Quoted from Words- 
w'orth’s “ Selections from( Jiaucer Modernized,” 
stanza ix. of “ J'he Prioress’s Tale.” 

IjiiH! 9. Edward became king at the age of 
ten. He founded the famous Charity School, 
(Jirist’s llo.spital in London, and many other 
schools in England. 

Bonnet xxxii. Influenced by Cranmer Ed- 
ward signed the wairaiit for her execution. 

Sonnet xxxiii. Edward reigned only six 
years, and at bis death the Roman Catholic woi*- 
ship was restored. 

Sonnet xxxiv. Latimer and Ridley were 
burned together at Oxford in front of Balliol 
College - - where now stands the Martyr’s Me* 
inoiial. 

Line 4. One {like those prophets), etc. “M. 
Ijutimer suffered his ke.eper very quietly to 
pull off his hose, aud his other array, which 
to looke unto was very simple: and being 
stripiied into bis slirowd, he set mod as comely 
a person to them that were present, as one 
should lightly seti : and whereas in his clothes 
hoe a])pearecl a withered and crooked sillie 
(weak) olde man, he now stood bolt upright, as 
comely .‘i father as one might lightly behold. 

. . . Then they brought a faggoite, kindled 
witli lire, and laid the same downe at doctor 
Ridley’s feete. To wbomeM. Latimer spake in 
this maimer, ‘ Bee of good comfort, master 
Ridley, and play the man : wee shall this day 
light such a candle by God’s grace* in England^, 
as I trust shall never be put out.”’— Fox's 
ylr\s, etc. 

Similar alterations in the, outward figure and 
deportment, of persons brought to like trial were 
not nncoTumoii. See note to the above passage 
ill Dr. Wordsworth’s Ecclesiastical Biography, 
for ail example in an humble Welsh fisWr- 
man. W. W. 

Sonnet xxxv. Cranmer’s statue is included 
in the Memorial at Oxford. 

vScnnAt xxxvii. Under Mary hundreds of 
the clergy sought refuge on the Continent. 
They returned on the ascension of Elizabeth. 

Line 9. speculative notions, Alluding to 
the diseussitin aroused by Knox’s su^estion 
of modification of the Prayer Book, for which 
he loft Frankfort and went to Geneva.” — 
Knigut. 
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Sonnet xxx\ HI, Line?, alien storms. For- 
eign iiitrigueB against the Queen and tliose of 
Mary Queen ol’ Scots. 

Line 12. foul nmsir amt. This may refer to 
the execution of Mary Queen of Scots. 

Sonnet xxxix. Line 5. The. gift exalting., 
etc. “On foot they went, and took Salisbury 
in tlieir way, purposely to see the good liishoi>, 
who made Mr. Hooker sit at his own table; 
which Mr. Hooker boasted of with much joy 
and gratitude when he saw his mother and 
friends; and at the Bishoi)’s j)arting with him, 
the Bishop gave him good coiiiisel aiul his bene- 
diction, but forgot to give him money ; which 
'when tlie Bishop had consideiv*d, Ik; sent a ser- 
vant in all haste to ('all Richard back to him, 
and at Hichard's return, the Bishop said to him, 

‘ Richard, I sent for you back to lend you a 
horse which hath carried me many a mile, and 
I thank God with much ease,’ and prc'sently 
dfilivered into his hand a walking-stall*, with 
which he professed he had travelled through 
many parts of G(‘rmany; and Ik* said, ‘ Richard, 

I do not give, but lend you my horse* ; be sure 
you be Imnest, and bring my horsi; back to mo, 
at your return this way to Oxford, And I do 
now give 3 ’’oii ten groats to luiar yonr charges t(> 
Exeter; and here is ten groats more, winch I 1 
charge you to deliver to your mother, mid tell ! 
her I send her a Bishop's benedietion with it, { 
and beg the continuance of her prayers for me. 
And if you bring my horse back to mo, I wull 
give you ten groats more to carry you on foot 
to the college; and so God bh'ss you, good 
Richard.’ ” — See Walton's Life of Richard 
Hooker. W. W. 

Sonnet xli. Line 2. sects. Nonconform- 
ists. 

Line 10. craftily incites., etc. A common 
device in religious and political conflicts. — See 
Strype in support of this instance. W. W 

Line 13. new-born Church. The (’hureh Re- 
formed of the previous .sonnet, which Words- 
worth originally wroti; New-born (’liiirch. 

Sonnet XLiii. Linel. Virgin Mountain. The 
Jung-fraii. 

Sonnet xlv. Tn this age a word cannot be 
said in praise of Laud, or even in compassion 
f(ir his fate, without incurring a charge of 
bigotry; but fearless of such imputation, I con- 
cur with Ilurae, “ that it is sufficient for his vin- 
dication to observe that his errors were the most 
excitsable of all those which prevailed during 
that zealous period.” A key to the right under- 
standing of those parts of his conduct that 
brought the most odium upon him in his own 
time, may be found in the following passage of 
his speech before the bar of the House of Peers : 
— “ Ever since I came in place, I have Jaboiired 
nothing more than that the external publick 
worship of God, so much slighted in divers parts 
of this Kingdom, might be preserved, and that 
with as much decency and uniformity as might 
be. For I evidently saw that the public neglect 
of God’s service in the outward face of it, and 
the njisty lying of many places dedicated to 
that service, had almost cast a damp upon the 
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true and inward worship of God^ which while we 
live in the hody^ needs external heips., and all little 
enough to keep it in any vigour.'' W. W. 

PART III. 

Sonnet in. A vivid picture of the Restora- 
tion. 

Line 12. “ Duke of York received into the 

Church of Rome.” — * Kmght. 

Sonnet iv. Lines 0, 7. 

blind, disheartened, shamed, dishonoured, 
(pielled, 

To w haL ciui I be ubofiil ? Wherein serve 

My nation, and tiie work from Heaven mspired ? ” 

Milton. 

Sonnet vi. Results of the Act of Uniform- 
ity. 

Sonnet vh. Lines 1 3. See Milton, “ Gn the 
Lale Mnssacn* in Piedmont.’’ 

Sonnet viii. The indignation of the people 
toired the authorities to set free the Bishops 
who r(d’us(‘d to be party to James II. ’s Declara- 
tion of Indulgences. 

Sonnet ix. Lini' l.‘». King James II. 

Sonne r xi. Alluding to Sacheverell’s preach- 
ing in regard to tin* Act of Toleration which 
made him a popular hero. 

SiJNNE'T xjii. American episcopacy, in nnioii 
with the ebnreh in England, strictly belongs to 
tlu* general subject-; and I bore make my ac- 
knowledgments to my American friends, Bishop 
Doane, and Mr. llimry Reed of Philadelphia, 
for haying suggested to me the propriety of 
adverting to it, and pointed out the virtues and 
intellectual (jualities of Bishop White, which 
so eminently fitted him for the great work he 
undertook. Bishop White W'as consecrated at 
Lamhetb, Feb. 4, i7H7, by Archbishop Moore; 
and before his long life wfus closed, twenty-six 
bishops had been consecrated in America by 
himself. For his character and opinions, see 
his own numerous works, and a “Sermon in 
commemoration of him, by George Washington 
Doane, Bishop of New' Jersey.” W. W. 

Sonnet xv. The earliest Episcopal Bishops 
in America were; Dr. Soabury of Connecticut, 
anrl Dr. White of Pennsylvania. 

Sonnet xviii. Line 1. A genial hearth, 
etc. Among the benefits arising, as Mr. Cole- 
rielge has well observed, from a Church estab- 
lishment of endowments corresponding witli 
the wealth of the country to which it belongs, 
may be reckoned as eminently important the 
examples of civility and refinement which the 
clergy stationed at intervals afford to the whole 
people. The established clergy in many parts 
of England have long been, as they contiime to 
be, the principal bulwark against barbarism, 
and the link which unites the sequestered peas- 
antry with the intellectual advancement of the 
age. Nor is it below the dignity of the subject 
to observe that their taste, as acting upon rural 
residences and scenery, often furnishes models 
which country gentlemen, who are more at 
liberty to follow the caprices of fashion, might 
profit by. The precincts of an old residence 
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must be treated by ecclesiastics with respect, 
both from prudence and necessity. I remem- 
ber being much pleased, some years ago, at 
Rose Castle, the rural seat of the See of Car- 
lisle, with a style of garden and architetJture 
which, if the })lace had belonged to a wealthy 
layman, would no doubt have been swept away. 

A parsonage house generally stands not far 
from the church ; this proximity imposes fa- 
vourable restraints, and sometimes suggests an 
affecting union of the ac(jommodations and 
elegancies of life with the outward signs of 
piety and morality. With pleasure I recall to 
mind a happy instaiuie of this in the residence 
of an old and much-valued Friend in Oxford- 
shin*. The house and church stand parallel 
to each other, at. a small distance ; a circular 
lawn, or rather grass-plot, spreads b(‘tween 
them ; shrubs and trees e.urve from each side 
of the dwelling, veiling, but not hiding, the j 
church. From the front of this dwelling no part. ! 
of the burial-ground is seen ; but as you wind j 
by the sid(j of the shrubs towards the st«*eple- | 
end of the churth, the eye catches a single, i 
small, low, monumental lioadstone, moss-grown, j 
sinking into and gently inclining t.ovvards the 1 
earth. Advance, and the churchyard, poi)ii- j 
Ions and gay with glittering tomhstonos, opens , 
upon the view. This huinhle aaid beautiful par- 
sonage called forth a tribute*, for which s<*e the 
soniuit cntith*d “A Parsonage* in Oxfordshire,” 

p. (lOJ. W. W. 

Sonnet xxxii. This is still (*oiitiiiued in 
many churches in Westmoreland. It takes 
place in the month of July, when the floor of 
the Hta.lls is strewn with fresh rushes ; and 
hence it is called the “ Rush-he.aring.” W. \y. 

It i.s now observed at (Irasmere as a (Chil- 
dren’s Festival. See (''anon Kawiisley, Lije ami 
Na.ture at the English Lakes, ” llusliheariug.” 

Sonnet xxxv. IJne Kb Teaching us for- 
get them or frrgive. This is borrowed from an 
affecting passage in Mr. George Dyer’s history 
of Camhriclge. W. ^V. 

Sonnet xxxvii. Lines li-.*). had me, like 

them, endured, etc. See Burnet, wlio is un- 
usually animated on this scihject ; the east 
wind, so anxiously expected and prayed for, 
was called the “ Protestant wind.” W. W. 

Sonnet xxxix. This and the following re- 
fer to the church to be erected by Sir George 
Beaumont at Coleorton. 

Sonnet xl. June ‘.b Yet mill ive not con- 
ceal, etc. The Lutherans have retained the 
Cross within their churches : it i.s to he re- 
gretted that we have not done the same. 

w. w. 

Sonnets xmii.-xlv. Uidess one has i^assed 
some time in the presence of England’s noble 
castles and inspiring cathedrals, one i.s apt to 
wonder at the place they occupy in the litera- 
ture and the life of her people. Wordsworth, 
in reverencing King’s (Jollege Chapel, — the 
noblest and most inspiring structure ever erected 
for collegiate worship, — has yielded to the spell 
of this human past. The history of this mag- 
nificent chapel, the last of the thoroughly medi- 


ajval structures erected at Cambridge, is 
exceedingly interesting. 

Sonnet xevi. Line 5. Or like the Alpine 
Mount, etc. Some say that Monte Rosa takes 
its name from a belt of rock at its summit — a 
very iinpoetical and scarcely a probable sup- 
position. W. W, 

This series of Sonnets, while containing many 
poems of t.lu; first quality, is of less distinction 
than any other owing part.ly to the fact, a.s 
Wordsworth himself pointed out, ” that there 
is unavoidably in all History, — except as it is 
a mere suggestion, — something that enslaves 
the fancy.” 

1823 

Page ()3r>. Memoky. 

For the origin of this poem see Fenwick note 
to lines “ Written in a Blank Leaf of Maepher- 
soii’s Ossian,” p Tlo. 

Page To the I^ady Flemino. 

I/me 12. Sir Michael Fleming came over with 
William of Normandy, and was given estates in 
Cumherland. 

Line IT). Bekangs Ghyll — or dell of NighL 
.sliade — in which st.ands St. Mary’.s Abbey in 
Low Furness. W. W. 

Page On the Same Oocarion. 

lanes 4, .5. Grasmere Church, dedicated to 
St. Oswald. 

1824 

Page (itllb To 

“Addressed probably to Wordsworth’s 
daughter Dora.” — Dowden. 

Page (BO. To THE Lady E. B. and the 
Hon. Mihs P. 

“ Lady Eh'anor Tbitler and the Hon. Miss 
Poiisonby.” — KNUiHT. 

Page (>40. (’OMPOSED AMONG THE RuiNS 
OF A (-ASTLE. 

“Wordsworth visited (jarnarvon Castle in 
September, 1H24.”~ Dowden. 

Page 042. Epitaph in the Chapei^Yard 
OF Langdale, Westmoreland. 

This may be seen in the churchyard at 
Chapel (High) Stile, Great Langdale. 

1826 

Page (>40. “The Marry Ways, Carried 
ACROSS there Heightr.” 

Evidences of Roman occupation are to be 
found at Ambleside, Grasmere, and other places 
in the flakes. The “ Par-terrace ” of Rydal is 
as sacred as the garden at Dove Cottage. 

Page 040. The Pillar of Trajan. 

IJiie 4(). more htgfi, the Bacian force, etc 
Here and infra, see Forsyth. W. Wb 

The column was set up by the Senate and 
people in commemoration of the conquest of 
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Dacia by Trajan It was 1 .‘>2 feet high and sur- 
mounted by a colossal statue of the Emperor ; 
it stood in the centre of the Forum Trajanum. 
The sculptures which covered it picture the 
Dacian wars. See Merivale’s Homans under the 
Kmperors. 

Lines 00 GO. See “ Character of the Happy 
Warrior.’’ 

Page G17. Farewkli. Links. 

Lamb wrote Wordsworth in 1822 ; ‘“‘I grow 
ominously tired of official conlinement. Thirty 
years have 1 served the Philistines, and my 
neck is not subdued to the yoke.” In March, 
182r), he received his pension and the next 
year he settled at Enfield, where he wrote to 
W ordsworth : ” How 1 look down on thcj slavtjs 
and drudges of the world ! Its iiihahitauts are 
a vast cotton-web of spin - si>in - spinners ! D 
the carking cares ! O the moiuiy-grabiiers ! 
Sempiternal muck- worms. ” 

1827 

This year was saddened by the death <»f his 
friend, Sir George Beaumont. See ” Elegiac 
M usings,” 1830, note. 

Page G48. On SBiEiNo a Needlecask in 
THE Form of a Harc. 

Addressed to Edith May Southoy. See ** The 
Triad.’* 

Page G48. To 

Possibly addressed to his sister Dorothy. 

J'rof. Dowden says: “‘T«> ,’ I belicv<*, 

means ‘ to Mary.’ ” 

Line 14. Countess of Winchilsoa. W. W. 

Page G4G. To S. H. 

Sara Hutchinson, Mrs. Wordsworth’s sister. 

Page G50. “Scorn not the Sonnet.” 

It is not often that criticism is presented to 
us in the form of the highest poetry and con- 
densed into fourteen lines. This sonnet alone 
is sufficient to vindicate Wordsworth]s claim to 
mastery in this form of poetry ; for in it we have 
history enriched with the finest touches of the 
imagination, and transmitted in diction pure 
'and strong, while the music varies fnmi the 
most powerful animation to the softest cadences 
of metrical harmony. 

Page Gf)!. Recoeeection of thf. Por- 
trait OF Kino Henry Ekihth, Trinjj y 
Lodge, (Jamhridgk. 

The Statue stands ov<!r King’s Gateway to 
the Great Court of Trinity (’ollege. ^ 

Page G51. “While Anna’s Peers and 
Early Playmates Tread.” 

See “Liberty,” line 2. 

Page G52. To Rotha Q . 

Line 9. See Matthew Arnold, “ Memorial 
Verses.” 


** Keep fresh the grass upon his grave, 

O Botha, with thy living wave ! 

Sing him thy best ! for tew or none 
Hears thy voice right, now he is gone.” 

Page ()r)3. In the Woods of Rydal. 

This Sonnet, as Poetry, explains itself, yet 
the scene of the incident having been a wild 
wood, it may be doubted, as a point of natural 
history, whether the bird was aw'are that liis 
attentions were bestowed iiiion a human, or 
even a living creature. But a Redbreast will 
j)erch upon tlie ftiot of a gardener at work, and 
alight on the liaiidle of the spade when his hand 
is half ui>oii it — this I have .seen. And under 
my own roof 1 have witnessed affecting in- 
stances of the creature’s friendly visits to the 
chambers of sick persons, as dcjscribed in the 
verses to the Redbreast, })age 7G8. One of these 
welcome intruders used frequentlj’^ to roost upon 
a nail in the wall, from which a picture had 
hung, and was ready, as morning came, to pipe 
his song in the hearing of the Invalid, who had 
been long confined to her room. These attach- 
ments to a particular person, when marked and 
continued, ustsl to be reckoned ominous ; but 
(he superstition is piissing aw'ay. W. W. 

Line 1. lied breast. The MS. title of the poem 
was “ I’o a Redbreast.” Jemima^ the daugh- 
ter of Edward Quillinaii. See “Lines on a 
Portrait.” 

Page (m3, (’ongh^sion. To 

This may be .addressed either to his sister 
I)<»ro(hy or to his daughter Dora. 

Ijine 3. public life. See Sonnets on Indepen- 
dence and Liberty, edited by Stopford Brooke. 

1828 

Page (m4. The Triad. 

Line Lncida ! Edith Southey. 

Line IK), i/ounyest, etc. Jh)ra Wordsworth. 
“ There is truth in the sketch of Dora,” says 
Sara (kderidge, “ poetic truth, though such as 
none hut a poet-father would have seen.” 

Line 174. eldest born. Sara Coleridge. 

PageG.58. The Wi.shing-Gate Destroyp:d. 

“ In the Vale of Grasmere, hy the side of the 
old high-way leading to Amhleside, is a gate 
which, time out of mind, has been called the 
AVishiiig-gatft.” 

Having been told, ui>on what I thought 
good authority, that this gate had been de- 
stroyed, and the opening, where it hung, walled 
up, I gave vent immediately to my feelings in 
these stanzas. But going to the place some 
time after, 1 found, with mucli delight, my old 
favourite unmolested. W. W. 

A gate still stands in the old place, and from 
the in.scripticms cut upon it one would judge 
that “ Hope ” still rules there. 

“ Benide tlio wishing gate which so they name, 

Mid northern hills to me tlus fancy came, 

A wish T formed, my wish I thus expressed : 
Would I could wish my wLshp.s aft, to rest 
.Lttd know to wish the wish that ivere the best." 

Arthuk Hugh Clough. 
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Paj^e ()()(). On the Power of Sound. 

The student of Wordsworth is everywhere 
impressed with his exquisite sensitiveness to 
sigiita and sounds. The eye and the ear are 
the royal avenues ihroujjh which the world of 
matter reaches the world of mind. 

1829 

Tlie most import, ant (‘vent of this year was 
Wordswortli’s visit to Sir William Hamilton in 
Ireland. Miss Eliza M. Hamilton (Sir William’s 
sister), who assisted in entertaininjf Word.s- 
worth,^ wrot(i of him : “ 1 think it would bo 
<iuite imi>o8sii)hi for any one who had once 
been in Wordsworth’s company ever a^ain 
to think anything ho has wTitten silly.” 

Page t )( 54 . Lire riy . 

Line ‘2. Anna, See “ While Anna’s peers,” 
etc., p. 051. 

Line 8, living Well. In “Dora’s Field,” 
Kydal. 

Lines 105, 104. Sabuw farm . . . Iilati(fusia\s 
spring, 8ee Horace’s Odes, “ IJeatus Ille,” 
and “O Foils Bandusise.” 

Line 1 10. Shall with a thankful tear^ etc. 
There is now% alas ! no possibility of the an- 
ticipation, with whi(jh t,he above E])istle con- 
cludes, being realised : nor were the verses ever 
seen by the Individual for whom they were in- 
tcnd(‘d. 8he accompanied her husband, the 
llev. Win. Fletcher, to India, and died of 
cholera, at the age of thirty-two or thirty-three 
years, on her way fnun Shalapore to Ihmibay, 
deeply lamented by all who knew her. 

Her enthusiasm was ardent, Ikm' piety stead- 
fast ; and her groat talents would have enabled 
her to be eminently useful in the difficult jiath 
of life to which she had been called. The opin- 
ion she entertained of lier own performances, 
given to the w^orld under her maiden name, 
Jewsbury, wius modc'St and humble, and, in- 
deed, far below their merits; as is often the 
ciLse with those who are making trial of their 
powers, with a hope to discf)V('r what they are 
best fitted for. In one (juality, viz. quickness 
in the motions of her mind, she had, within the 
range of the Author’s acquaintance, no equal. 

W. w. 

Page (>()(;. Humanity. 

Line 52. Descend mg to the worm m charity. 
I am indebted, here, to a passage in one of 
Mr. Digbj’^’s valuable works. W. W. 

Page tibO. A Gravestone xti-on the Fuoor 
IN the Cloisters of Worcester Cathe- 
dral. 

This stone was still to be seen in the cloisters 
in 181)2. 

1830 

Page bbO. The Armenian Lady’s Love. 

See, in Percy’s Kelumes^ that fine old ballad, 
“The Spanish Ladys Ijove;” from which 
Poem the form of stanza, as suitable to dia- 
logue, is adopted. W. W. 


Page 072. The Russian Fi gitivb. 

Peter Henry Bruce, having given in his en- 
tertaining Memoirs the substance of this I’ale, 
affirms that, besides the concurring rei>orts of 
others, he had the story from the lady’s own 
month. 

The Lady Catherine, mentioned towards the 
close, is the famous Catherine, then bearing 
that name as flie acknowledged Wife of Peter 
the Great. W. W. 

Page bS2. “In these Fair Vales hath 
MANY A Trek.” 

Inscrijition intended for the stone in the 
groiiiuls al, Kydal Mount. The inscrijition still 
remains uixui the stone. 

Page bS.*). Klegiaxj Musings. 

Lady ihiaiimouf. <lied in 1821). Wordsworth 
visited (’ohiridge in November, 1850. On leav- 
ing ( ’oleridge, he went to Cambridge, and on his 
way fhitluT conqKised this ]>oem. From Cam- 
bridge he wrote Sir William Rowan Hamiltuii, 
saying : “ Thirty-seven miles did I ride in one 
day through the w'orst of storms ; and what was 
i my recourse ? Writing verses to the memory 
I of my depart, ed friend, Sir George Beaumont.” 

1831 

Pago (584. The Primrose of the Rock. 

“ We w alked in the evening to Rydal. Cole- 
ridge and I lingered beliind. We all stood to 
look at the Glow-worm Rock — a primrose that 
grew there, and just looked out on the road 
I from its own sbcltered bowser.” — Dorothy 
* Wordsworth, 1802. 

The ro(;k still rciiiains. 

I Page (585. Yarrow Revisited. 

There seems t o be .a deep significance in the 
I fact that this time the two poets did not linger 
' on the br.aes and liens, hut about the moulder- 
ing ruin of Newark ; we can see in it the effect 
of iiic thought that this was probably the last 
meeting of tiu' two. The fear that Scott would 
; not be able to revive his strength, even upon 
I “Warm Vesuvif»’s vine-clad slopes,” oppresses 
Wordsworth and colors the whole poem. These 
I f(»rebodings proved too true. This was not only 
I their last meeting, hut it was Scott’s last visit 
; to the Yale of Yarrow and the scenes he loved 
I so dearly. 

“On the 22d,” say^s Mr. Lockhart, “these 
two great ])oets, Avho had through life loved 
each other and aj)preciat,ed each other’s genius 
more than infirm spirits ever did either of 
them, spent the morning togetlier in a visit to 
Newark. Hence the last of the three^ poems 
: by whiih Wordsworth has connected his name 
j to all time witli the most romantic of Scottish 
I streams.” 

' Page (587. On the Departure of Sir 
! Walter Scott from Arbotsford, for 
Naples. 

'^riiere is no finer tribute of one great poet to 
another than is found in this poem. 
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Page 689. The Tkosachs. our supper we sat about half an hour, and 1 

This poem has often been cited as the triumph think I never felt so deeply the blessing of a 

of the pure style. hospitable welcome and a warm tire. The man 

of the house repeated from time to time that 
Page 692. Highlani) Hut. we should often tell of this night when we got 

This sonnet describes tlm exterior of a High- to our homes, and interposed praises of his own 
laud hilt, as often seen under a morning or lake, which he had more than once, when we 
evening sunshine. To the autlioress of the j were returning in the boat, ventured to say 
“Address to the Wind,” and other poems, in j was ‘bonnier than IjocIi Lomond.’ Our com- 
this volume, who was my fellow-traveller in , panion from the Trosachs, who, it apjieared, 
this tour, I am indebted for the following j was an Edinburgh drawing-master going, dur- 
extract from her journal, whicli accurately iug the vacation, on a pedestrian tour to John 

describes, under particular cireumstaiices, the O’Groat’s House, was to sleep in the ham with 

beautiful a])pearauce of the interior of one of my fcdlow-travellers, whore the man said he 
these rude habitations. had plenty of dry hay. I do not believe that 

“On our return from the I’rosachs the even- the hay of the Highlands is ever very dry, but 
ing began to darken, and it rained so heavily 1 this year it had a better chance than usual: wet 
that we were completely wet before we had 1 or dry, howev(*r, the next morning they said 
come two miles, and it. was dark when we they had slept comfortably. When I went to 

lauded with our boatman, at his hut upon the hod, the mistress, desiring me to ^ go hen' 

hanks of Loch Katrine. I was faint fr^nu cold : attended me with a candle, and assured me 
the good woman had provid‘‘d, aeiionling to her that the bed was dry, though not * sic as I had 
promise, a better tire than w<' had found in the h(‘en used to.’ It w’as oi chad* ; there were two 
morning; and, indeed, when I had sat down in j others in the room, a pnphoard and tavo chests, 
the ehimney-corner of her smoky biggin, 1 , upon one of wbieh stood milk in wooden vessels 
thought I bad never felt more comfortable in * covered over. The walls of the house were of 
my life: a pan of coffee was boiling for ns, .and > stone uiiplastcred ; it consisted of three apart- 
having put our clothes in the waiy of drying, v\e ments, the cow-boiise at one end, the kitchen 

all sat down thankful for a shelter. We could or bouse in the middle, and the spence at the 

not prevail upon our boatman, the master of , other end ; the rooms were; divided, not up to 
the bouse, to draw near the fire, though be wais ' the rigging, but only to the beginning of the 
cold and wei, or to suffer bis wife to get him | roof, so that then* was a free jiassago for light 
dry clothes till she had .serv<‘d ns, wdiich she I and smoke from one end of the house to the 
did most willingly, though not very expedi- other. I went to bed some time before the rest of 
tiously. the family ; tlic door was shut betw een us, and 

“A rnmberland man of the same rank they liad a brigdit lire, wliich I could not see, 
would not have had such a notion of what was but tin* light it sent up amongst the varnished 
fit and right in his own house, or, if he had, rafters and beams, which crossed each other 
one would have accused him of servility ; hut in in .almost as intricate and fantastic a manner 
the Highlander it only seemed like politeness as I have* si'en the under-honglis of a large 
(however erroneous and p.aiiifnl to us), iiatu- beech-tree Avithered by the depth of shade 
rally gi’owdng out of the dependence of the above, produced the most beautiful effect that 

inferiors of the clan upon their laird ; he did ean he conceived. Tt was like what I should 

not, however, refuse to let his wife bring out suppose an underground cave or temple to be 
the whisky bottle for his refreshment, at our with a dripping or moist roof, and tne moon- 
request. ‘She keeps a drain,’ as the phr.ase light entering in niion it by some means or 
is : indeed, I believe there is scarcely a lonely other ; and yet the colours were more like 
house by the wayside, in JScolland, where trav- those of melted gems. I lay looking up till 

ellers may not be accommodated with a dram. the light of the fire faded away, and the man 

We asked for sugar, butter, barley-bread, and and his Avife and child had crept into their bed 

milk: and, with a smile and a stare more of at the other end of the room; I did not sleep 
kindness than Avonder, she replied, ‘Ye ’ll get much, hut passed a comfortable night; for my 
that,’ bringing each article separately. We bed, though hard, was warm and clean : the 
caroused our cups of coffee, laughing like chil- unusnalness of my situation prevented me from 
dren at the strange atmosphere in which we sleeping, I could hear the waves heat against 
were : the smoke camci in gusts, and spread the shore of the lake ; a little rill close to the 
along the walls ; and above our heads in the door made a much louder noise, and, when I 
chimney (where the hens were roosting) it ap- sat up in my bed, I could see the lake through 
poared like clouds in the sky. We ?aughed an open window-place at the bed’s head. Add 
and laughed again, in spite of the smarting of to this, it rained all night. I was less occupied 
our eyes, yet had a quieter pleasure in observ- by remembrance of the Trosachs, beautiful as 
iug the beauty of the beams and raftei*s gleam- they were, than the vision of the Highland 
ing between the clouds of smoke : they had lint, which I could not get out of my head ; I 
been cnisted over and varnished by many win- thought of the Faery-land of SpenseTj and what 
ters, till, where the firelight fell upon them, I had read in romance at other times ; and 
they had become as glossy as black rocks, on a then what a feast it would be for a London 
sunny day, cased in ice. When we had eaten Pantomime-maker could he but transplant it to 
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Drury-laiie, witli all its beautiful coloui's! ” — I 
MS. W. W. ! 

Page ()92. BoTHWKiii. Castile. j 

Line 4. Once on those steeps 1 roamed. The j 
following is from the same MS., and gives an j 
account of the visit to Lothwell Castle here al- 
luded to : — ^ ^ j 

“It was exceedingly deliglitfiil to enter thus 
unexpectedly upon sucli a beantifiil region. [ 
The castle stands nobly, overlooking the Clyde*. | 
When we came iij) to it, I w^as hurt to see that ; 
flow'er-boi'ders had taken place of the nat- 
ural overgrowings of the ruin, the scattered 
stones, and wild plants. It is a large and grand 
pile of red freestone, harnnmisijig {>erfectly with ! 
the rocks of the river, from which, no doubt, it 
has been hewn. When I was a little accustomed 
to the unnaturalnessof aniodcrn garden, I could 
not help admiring the excessive beauty and lux- , 
uriance of some of the plants, particularly the 
purple-flowered clematis, aiul a |jroad-loafe<l 
creeping plant w ithout flow ers, which scrambled 
iij) th<i casths wall, along with the ivy, and 
spread its vine-like branches so lavishly that, it 
seemed to be in its natural situation, and om* 
could not help thinking that, though not. s(‘lf- 
planted among the ruins of this country, it must 
somewhere have its native abode in such places. 
If Bothwell ('astle had not been close to the 
Douglas mansion, we should have been dis- 
gusted witli tlu‘ possessor's miserable conception 
of adorning such a venerable ruin ; but it is so 
very near to the house, that of necessity the 
pleasure-grounds must have extt'udcd bcyoinl 
it, and perliaps the neatness of a shaven lawn, 
and the complete desolation natural to a ruin, 
might have made an nnplcasing contrast; and, 
besides being within the ])recincts of the plea- 
sure-grounds, and so very near to the dwelling 
of a noble family, it has forfeited, in some de- 
gree, its independent majesty, and becomes a 
tributary to the mansitm: its solitude being in- 
terrupted, it has no longer the command over 
the mind in sending it back into past times, 
or excluding tlie ordinary feelings which wo 
bear about ns in daily life. AVo bad then 
only to regret that the castle and the bouse were 
so near to each other; and it was impossible 
not to regret it ; for the ruin presides in state 
over the river, far from city or tow'u, as if it 
might have a i)ecnHar privilege to i)reserve its 
memorials of past ages, and maintain its own 
character for centuries to come. We sat upon a 
bench under the high trees, and had beautiful 
views of the different reaches of the river, 
above and below. On the opposite bank, which 
is finely wooded with elms and other trees, are 
the remains of a priory built upon a rock ; and 
rock and ruin are so blended, that it is impos- 
sible to separate the one from the other. 
Nothing can he Tuort. beautiful than the little 
remnant of tliis holy place ; elm-trees (for we 
were near enough to distinguish them by their 
branches) grow out of the walls, and overshadow 
a small, hut very elegant window. It can 
scarcely be conceived w hat a grace the castle 


and priory impart to each other ; and the river 
(dyde flows on, smooth and unruffled, below, 
seeming to my thoughts more in harmony 
with the sober and stately images of formt'r 
times, than if it had roared over a rocky cbaii- 
nel, forcing its sound upon the ear. It blended 
gently with the waj*bliiig of the smaller birds, 
and the chattering of the larger ones that had 
made their nests in the ruins. In this fortress 
the chief of tlie English nobilitj’’ were confined 
after the l>attle of llaimockbnrn. If a man is 
to be a prisoner, he scarcely could liave a more 
pleasant place to solact^ liis cai)tivity ; but I 
thought that, for close confinement, 1 should 
in*ofer the hanks <»f a lake, or the seaside. The 
greatest charm of a brook or river is in the lib- 
erty to i)ursiie it through its windings ; you can 
then take it in whatever mood yon like ; silent 
or noisy, sportive or quiet. I'he beauties of a 
brook or river must be sought, and the pleasure 
is ingoing in search of tluun ; those of a lake or 
of the sea come to you of themselves. These 
rude warriors cared little, perhaps, about 
either ; and yet, if one luav judge from the writ- 
ings of (.'hauecr and from the old romances, 
inor<‘ interesting passions were connected with 
iiat nral obj<‘cts in the days of chivalry than now ; 
tliongb going in search of scenery, as it is called, 
bad not then bec'ii thought, of. I had previously 
beard nothing of Bot h well ('astle, at. least 
nothing that 1 rcim(‘nibered ; therefore, perhaps, 
mv pleasure was gretiter, compared with what 
I received elsewhere, than others might feel.”— 
MS. Journal. 

Page (194. Hart’s-hokn Trek. 

“ In the time of the first Robert de Clifford, 
ill the year or l.'vi4, Edward Baliol king of 
Scotland came into Westmoreland, and stayed 
some time with the said Hobert at his castles 
of Appleby, Brougham, and Pendragon. And 
during that time they ran a stag by a single 
greyhound out of Whinf ell Park to Redkirk, in 
Scotland, and back again to this place ; where, 
being both spent, the stag leaped over the pales, 
but died on the other side ; and the greyhound, 
at.tenipiiiigto leap, fell, and died on the contrary 
aide. In memory of t.liis fact the stag’s horns 
were nailed unon a tree just by, and (the dog 
being nani(‘d ilereules) this rhythm was made 
upon them : — 

* HerculcH killed Tin rt a groese, 

And Hart a greese killed Hercules.* 

The tree to this day bears the name of llart’s- 
horii Tree. The horns in process of time were 
almost grown over by the growth of the tree, 
and another pair was put up in their place.” — 
Nk’HOlson ani> Bitiins’s history of Westmore^ 
land a,fd Cumberland . 

The tree has now disappeared, but I well re- 
member its imposing appearance as it stood, 
ill a decayed state, by the side of the highroad 
loading from Penrith to Appleby. This whole 
iicighhourhood abounds in interesting tradi- 
tions and vestiges of antiquity, viz. Julian's 
Bower ; Brougham and Penritli Castles ; Pen- 
rith Beacon, and the curious remains in Penrith 
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Churchyard ; Ailihur’s Round Table, and, close 
by^ Maybrougrh ; the excavation, called the 
Oianfc’s Cave, <>u the banks of the Emont : Loii^ 
Meg: J^iid her 1 Jaiighters, near Eden, etc. W. VV. 

Pape < >1)4. Cox' ntkss’h Pili.ak. 

This still stands. 

Patre Roman Antiquities. 

IJodffSoii’s History of Northumberland says 
tliut. one of Ajfricola’s two leprions came to Am- 
blesidt3 and there divided ; one division groing: 
by Grasmere and the Raise to Carlisle, while 
the other went over Kirkstone to Penntli. 

1832 

Pairo 090. Devotional iNri rKMKNTs. 

This poem ejives coiielusive evidence that in 
old ap:e Wordsworth still preserved his yountj 
love for Nature, and his maprical interpretive 
power. The keenness of insip^ht, the lyric rap- 
ture, the soothing: ('flVct of this work written at 
the age of sixty-two, indicate that the prayer 
he uttered for another had boon answered tor 
him, and an old age serene and bright had been 
granted. 

Page 698. To B. K. lfAYi>ON, o^ Seeino 
HIS Picture of Napoleon Bconai-aute 
ON THE Island of St. Helena. 

The j)ieture is dcscril)cd in vol. ii. p. '>01 of 
the Life of Benjamin liobert Haydon. 

Page 7<K). “ If thou ini)kki> i>EitivE thy 

Light,” etc. 

This poem should preface every edition of 
tlie poet’s works as il did that of lH4r», at his 
request. See ” Letter to l^iady Beaumont.” 

Page 790. To the Author’s Poktkait. 

The ]>ortrait here alluded to was ]>ainted by 
H. W. Pickersgill, R. A., at the request of the 
Master and Fellows of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. The picture hangs in the dining hall 
at St. John’s. It was coui}d(;ted in is:52. 


though it does not, among the country peojple, 
take up that name till within three miles of its 
disappearance in the river Derwent, may be 
coiisidon'd as having its source in the mountain 
cove of Wythburn, and thence flowing through 
Thirlmero. The beautiful features of that lake 
are known only to those who, travelling be- 
tween Griismerc and Keswick, have quitted the 
niaiii road in the v.sle of Wythburn, and, cross- 
ing over to the oi)posite side of the lake, have 
proceeded wdth it on the rigid hand. 

The channel of the Greta, immediately above 
Keswick, has, for the puri>oscR of building, been 
in a great, measure cleared of the immense 
stones which, by their concussion in high floods, 
produced the loud and awful noises described 
in the sonnet. 

” The s(3(‘nery upon this river,” says Mr 
Southey in his Colloquies, “ where it passes 
I under the woody side of Latrigg, is of the tiiicst 
j and most rememherable kind ; — 

i ‘ — arnbiguo lapsu refluiLpic fiuitqiie, 

' 0<‘cun‘bnsque sibi venturas aspicit undas.' ” 

w. w. 

Page 797. In Shjht of the Town of (’oi^k- 

I ERMOUTlt. 

j Line 1. The poet’s father was buried in the 
I chmvhj’^ard of St. Michael’s at C-ockermonth. 
i Line 2. Catherim* and 'riiomas, the poet’s 
I ehihlnm, are buried in the Poet’s Corner, Gras- 
! mere Churchyard, 

j Page 797. Adduess from the Spirit of 
I CocKKUivrouTii Castle. 

(’ockermoutli Castlt‘ stands on an eniinencf* 
not tar from the manor-liousi‘ in which Words- 
u orth was born. It is easy t.o imagine the iiiflii- 
eiic«‘ of such a ruin upon liis snscjeptihle nature 
in childhood. See “ IJie Pielude,” i, 2()9--J(K). 

Page 79.S. Nun's Well, Bruhiam. 

Line 11. J{y hooded Votaresses, etc. At- 
tached to tlie (jmreh of Brigliam was formerly a 
chantry, which luJd a moiety of the manor ; and 
ill the decayed parsonage some vestiges of mo- 
nastic architecture are still to he seen. W. W. 


1833 I 

Page 700. A When’s Nest. • 

All the conditions risveaic'd in this poem are j 
still to be found at Rydal. 

Page 707. To the River Greta. 

Line 5. But if thou {like Coryfusy etc. Many 
years ago, when I was at Greta Bridge, in 
Yorkshire, the hostess of the inn, proud of her 
skiU ill etymology, said, tliat. ‘‘ the name of the 
river was taken from the bt'idgPy the ^orm of 
which, as every one must notice, exactly re- 
.sembled a great A.” Dr. Whitaker has de- 
rived it from the word of common occurrence 
in the north of England, “ to greet ; ” signifying 
to lament aloud, mostly with Aveeping: a con- 
jecture rendered more probable from the stony 
and rocky channel of both the Chimberland and 
Yorkshire rivers. The Cumberland Greta, 


Page 798. Mary Queen of Scots Landing 
AT THE Mouth of the Derw ent. 

“The f(iars and impatience of Mary were so 
great,” says Robertson, “ that slie got into a 
lisher- boat, and with about twenty attendants 
landed at Workington, in (Cumberland ; and 
thence she was conducted wdtli many marks of 
re.speet to (’arlisle.” The apartment in which 
the Queen had slept at W orkington Hall (where 
she was received hy^ Sir llmiry Cnrwen as be- 
came her rank and misfortunes) was long pre- 
served, out of respect to her memory, asshe iiad 
left it ; and one cannot but regret that some 
necessary alterations in the mansion could not 
be eft'ected without its destruction. W. W. 

Page 709. Stanzas Suggested in a Steam- 
boat OFF Saint Bees’ Heads. 

St. Bees’ Heads, anciently called the Cliff of 
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Baruth, are a conspicuous sea-mark for all yes- , 
sels sailing: in the N.iG. parts of the Irish Sea. 

In a bay, one side of ^vhich is formed by the 
southern headland, stands the villag^e of St. 
Bees ; a place distiiif^nished, from very early 
times, for its religious and schohistic founda- 
tions. 

''"St. Bees,” say Nicholson and Burns, “had 
its name from Bega, an holy woman from lrc‘- 
land, who is said to have founded here, about 
the year of our Lord tJoO, a small monasttiry, 
where afterwards a clmrch was built in mein- i 
ory of her. 1 

“ The aforesaid religious house, being de- 
stroyed by th(i Daiies, was restortid by William [ 
de Meschiens, son of Kanuli>h, and brother of ' 
Banulph do Meschiens, first Earl of (himbor- , 
land after the Conquest ; and made a (;oll of a 
I>rior and six Benedictine monks to the Abbey ' 
of St. Mary at York.” ' 

Several traditions of miracles, connected with 1 
the foundation of tin* first of these* religious 
houses, survive among the ])eo])h^ of tluj lu'igh- i 
honrhood ; one of which is alluded to in these ^ 
Stan/as ; and another, of a somewhat holder i 
and more peculiar character, has furnislH‘d the ' 
subject, of a .spirited ijoem hy the Uev. U. Park- ' 
inson, M. A., late Divinity Ijecturev of St. Bees’ J 
(/olJege, and uoav Fellow of the Collegiate i 
Church of Maiichest(‘r. 

After the dissolution of the moTiaHieri«*s. | 
Archbishop (Irindal founded a free school at St. | 
Befjs, from which the coniitie.s of Ciimherljuid ' 
and Westmoreland have derived grivit benefit ; 1 
and recently, under the patronage of the Earl 
of lyOnsdale, a college has been established 
there for tlie education of ministers for the Eng- 1 
lish Churcli. Tlie old (’ouventual (’hurch has 1 
been repaired under the snperintcndenc<* of the 1 
Rev. Dr. Aiiiger, the Head of tin* (’ollegi*, and ' 
is well worthy of being visited hy any strangers , 
who might be led to the neigbbonrhood of this , 
celebrated spot. 

The form of stanza in this Poem, and some- 
thing in the, style of yersification, are adopted 
from the St. iSloiiica,’’ a poem of much beauty 
upon a mon istic subject, by Cb.arlotte Smith : 
a lady to whom English verse is under gre.ater 
obligations than are likely to be i*itber aekiuiw - 
ledged or remembered. Slic^ wrote little, and 
that little unamhitionsly, but with tiiie feeling 
for rural nature, at, a tinu' when nature w.as not 
much n'garded hy English Poets ; for in point 
of time her earli<‘r writings preceded, I believe, 
those of Cowper and Burns. W. \V. 

Lino 7:>. Arf not, in sooth, their Fuquierns 
sacred ties, I am .aware that 1 am liere tre.ad- 
ing upon tender ground ; but to the intelli- 
gent reader I feel that no apology is due. Tin* 
prayers of .survivors, during pa.ssionate grief for 
the recent loss of relatives and friends, as the 
object of those prayers eoiild no longer he the 
suffering body of tbe dviiig, would naturally be 
ejaculated for tlie souls of tlie departed ; the 
barriers between tbe two worlds dissolving be- 
fore the power of love and ftiith. The ministers 
of religion, from their habitual attendance upon 


sick-beds, would be daily witnesses of these be- 
nign results ; and bonce would be strongly 
templed to aim at giving to them permanence, 
by embodying them in rites and ceremonies, 
recurring at stall'd jieriods. All this, as it was 
in course of nature, .so was it blameless, and 
(!Von praiseworthy ; some of its effects, in that 
rude state of society, could not, but be salutarj . 
No reflecting person, however, can view without 
sorrow the abuses which rose out of thus for- 
malising sublime instincts, and disinterested 
movements of passion, and perverting them into 
means of gratifying the amhltlon and rapacity 
of the pri(‘st,hood. But, while we deplore and 
.‘ire indignant at these ahn.ses, it would be a 
great mistake if avo imimtt*d tin* origin of the 
•iHiees f.o prospective selfishne.ss on tlie part of 
llu! monks and clergy : they Avere at first sincere 
in their sympathy, and in their degree dupes 
rather of their oAvn creed, than artful and de- 
signing men. (’harity is, upon the whole, the 
.safest guide that Ave can take in judging onr 
follow-men, Avhether of past ages or of the pre- 
sent time. W. W. 

Line I<12. tearhinij of St. Bees. See “ The 
Excursion,” seventh ])art, and “ Ecclesiasti- 
cal Sonnets,” second pait, near the heginiiing. 

W. \V. 

Page 71 ‘J. On EyjTK.HiNCi DoirciLAs Bay, Islk 
OK Mats*. 

Line 1. Cohorn. A Dutch military engineer. 

Line S, The 'rower of Refuge, an ornament 
to Douglas Bay, A\as erected chiefly through the 
liumanity and zeal of Sir W illiam Hillary ; and 
lie also was the founder of the lifeboat estab- 
lishiiu'ut at that ])la,ce ; b> W'hieh, under his 
siiperintc'iideiifM*, and oftc'ii hy his exertions at 
the imminent hazard of his own life, many sea- 
men and jiasseiigers haA^e been saved. W^ W^. 

Line 14. 1 1 diary. Undev date of July \ 

182S, on the I.sh* of Man Dorothy w'rites : “Sir 
WYn. TIil.ary saved .a hoy's lileto-da> in the Imr- 
})our. He raised a regiment for (TOA"ernment, 
and eho.se his ow'ii reward — a Baronetcy,” 

Page 712. Isi.K. OK jNIan. 

Of course the Fenwick note “William” 
.should be riohn. 

P.-ige 7b’*. Isle of Man. 

Liiu* S. rfteran Maunt. Henry Hutchin- 
.son, the poet's ]>rotlu‘i-in-law . See Fenwick 
note to the following .sonnet. 

P.ige 7 I 0 . By a Rf.tiked Mauineh. 

This unpretending sinuu't is by a gentleman 
nearly c*onnected with me, and T hope, a.s it falls 
.so easily into its place, that both the A,vriter 
and the reader Avill excuse its appearance here. 

W'. AV. 

P.age 7 I 0 . At Bala-Sala, Isi.e of Man. 

Line o. Rnshen Abbey. W. W^. 

Page 7i.S. 'I'ynwald Hill. 

Line 9. Off with yon cloud, old SnafelU 
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the name Emont, a principal feeder of the Eden; 
and the stream which flows, when the tide is 
out, over Cartinel Sands, is called the Ea — eau, 
French — aqua, Latin, W. W, 

Page 720. Nunnkry. 

Line 2. the Pennine Alps, The chain of 
Croasfoll. W. W. 

Line 14. Canals etc. At Corby, a few miles 
belt>w Nunnery, the Eden is cros.sed by a 
magnificent viaduct ; and another of these 
works is thrown over a deep glen or ravine at 
a very short distance from the main stream. 
W. W 

Page 721. Stkamroats, Viaducts, and 
Kail, WAYS. 

See“44ie i^ake District Defence tSociety,’* 
by Canon Kawnsley, in Transactions of the 
Wordsworth Society. 

Pjige 721. Thk Monument (kiMMONLY 
(’\LLKD LoNU MkO AND HER DAUGHTERS, 
NEAR THE iLvEIt EdEN. 

Line 1. A weight if awe, not easy to he borne. 
The daughters of Long Meg, i>laced in a perfect 
circle eiglity yards in diameter, are seventy-two 
in number above ground ; a little way out of 
the I'ircle stands Jiong Meg herself, a single 
in the preceding one ? ” In fact, at the risk of ' stone, eighteen feet high. When I first saw 
incurring the reasonabh* disjdcasure of the | this monument, as 1 came on it by surprise, I 
master of the steamboat, I returned to the i might overr, ate its importance as an object ; but, 
cave, and explored it under circumstances more 1 though it w ill not bear a comparison with Stone- 
favourable to those imaginative impressions I henge, I must say, 1 have not seen any other 
which it is so wonderfully fitted to make upon ! ndiiiue of thos(‘ dark ag(*s which can pretend to 
the mind. W. W. j rival it in singularity and dignity of appeai*- 

I ance. W. W. 

Page 717. Flower.s on the Tor of the 
Pillars at the Entrance of i he f AyE. ’ l*age 721. Lo’wther. 

Line 1. Hope smiled when your nativity was Lowther Ciustlo is about five miles from 
cast, etc. Upon the head of the columns whieli Poolcv bridge, Ullswater. Lord Lonsdale was 
form the front of the cave rests a hody of de- a patron of the poets, and the C’astle was a fre- 
com posed basaltic matter, which was richly qiient meeting-place of Wordsworth and his 
decorated with tliat large bright flower, the ox- feends. 
eyed daisy, I had noticed the same flower grow- 
ing with profusion among the bold rocks on the Page 721. To thf, Earl OF Lonsdale. 
western coast of the Isle <)f Man; making a This sonnet was written immediately after 

brilliant contrast with their black and gloomy certain tri.'ils took pla(‘.e at the Cumberland 

surfaces. W. W. Assizes, wLen the Earl of Lonsdale, in conse- 

quence oi repeated and long-continued attacks 
Page 717. Iona. upon his character through the local press, had 

The four last lines of this sonnet are adopted thouglit it right to ]>roseciite the conductors 

from a well-known sonnet of Russel, as convey- and proprietors of three several journals. A 

ing my feelijt^ better than any words of my own verdict of libel was given in one case ; and, in 

could do. W. W. the others, the prosecutions were withdrawn, 

upon the individuals retracting and disavowing 
Page 719. The River Eden, Cumberland. the charges, expressing regret that they had 
Line 5. Yet fetched from l*aradise. It is been made, and momising to abstain from the 
to he feared that there is more of the polst than like in future. W. W. 
the sound etymologist in ibis derivation of the 

name Eden. On the western coast of (kimber- P^e 722. The Somnambulist, 

land is a rivulet which enters the sea at Mores- Line 1. LyulpPs Tower. A jpleasure-house 

by, known also in the neighbourhood by the built hy the late Duke of Norfolk upon the 

name of Eden. May not the latter syllable hanks of Ullswater. W, W. These mins 

come from the word Dean, a valley ? I.»ang- are reached from Grasmere by the Grisdale 

dale, near Ambleside, is by the inhabitants path over Helvellyn. See “ Airey-Force Val- 

called Langden. The former .syllable occurs in ‘ ley.” 


The summit of this mountain is well chosen by 
Cowley as the scene of the “ Vision,” in which 
the spectral angel discourses with him coi»cern- 
ing the government of Oliver (-romw'cll. “1 
found myself,” says ho, “on the top of that 
famous hill in the Island Mona, which has the 
prospect of tliree great, and not long since most 
happy, kingdoms. As soon as ever 1 look«d 
upon them, they called forth the sad I’eprescn- 
tation of all the sins and all the miseries that 
had overwhelmed them these twenty years.” It 
is not to be denied that the changes now in pro- 
gress, and the passions, and the w'ay in whicdi 
they work, strikingly resemble those which led 
to the disasters th(‘ pbilosopbic wnter so fc»‘l- 
ingly bewails. God grant tliat the reseiiiblaiice 
may not become still more striking as niontlis 
and years advance ! W. W. 

Page 7ir). On Revisiting Dunolly (Usti^e. 

This ingenious piece of workmansliip, as I 
afterwards learned, had been executed for their 
own amusement by some labourers employed 
about the place. W. W. 

Page 716. Cave of Staffa. 

The reader may be tempted to exclaim, 
“ How came this and the two following soimcds 
to be written, after the dissatisf action expressed 
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Line 'X farce. A word used in tho Lake 
District for Waterfall. W. W. 

1834 

Paj«:e 7‘J5. “ Not ik the Lucn> Intervals 
OF Life.” 

It is interesting? to note that when the Edin- 
burgh Jievievj was at.taekin^ Byron, Words- 
worth wrote : “The yoiJiif? man will do sonu‘- 
thinc? if ho j?oes on as he has bej?nn. But tliese 
reviews, jn.st boeause he is a. hml, set np(»n 
him.” Although Byron in “ English Bards 
and Scotch lieviewers alluded i.o Wordswoiih 
as — 

That inilJ aj»ostaU' Iroin jxietu' 
yet later in life alter meeting W OrdswoHh at 
a, diniuT on hein*? ashed how he was impressed, 
he la'pEuid : Why, t(* tell tlie l.i-nih, I had hut 

one feeling from the hi'^uining ol‘ the visit lt> 
the end, and that was I't rcrt ii< e."' 

Page 727. 'L’he Bi oiiKFAST. 

Jjine lo. Matthdv. etc. These words 

are a ]):u*t ol a eliild's prayer, stall in general 
use throughout the northern eounlies. W. W. 

Pagt* 72S. J^iNES SrcKiiosTF.o e.Y a Pok- 
THAIT FUOM TtIF. PeN<TL OF V\ StOM . 

n'lu' “J. (}.*’ of tlu' Fenwick no(t* was 
Miss Jemima (Juillinan, tin* dauglit.ei ol IMi*. 
Edward Qnillinan. See “ In the \V^ood.> of 
Ptydal.” 

1835 

Page 7.‘i4. Written afpioc the Death 
OF Fiiajh.es La air. 

Jjini's I, 2. I.amh died on the 27th of Di*- 
cemhi'i*, and was hurh d in a lot seleet<‘d 

by himself in Edmonton ( 'hiirehyard. See note 
to “ Farewell lam'S.*’ 

Jjine 2I>. From the most gentle creature 
nursed In /jelds. J’his yvay of indicating the 
name of iny lamented friend has been found 
fault with ; perhajis rightly so; but 1 may say 
in jnstifieat ion of the donhle sense of tlie word, 
that similar allusions are not uiu'oimnon in 
e]»itaphs. One of the best in onr language in 
verse 1 ev(*r rend, wais n]ion a person Avho bore 
the name of I*almer; and the course of tlie 
thought, throughout, turned upon the Ufe of 
tho De])arte<l, considered as a pilgrimage. Nor 
can 1 think that tlie objection in the i>reseiit 
case will have much foiee with any one avIio 
rememh(‘rs (Jiarle.s Tjamb’s h(*antlfnl sonnet 
addressed to his own name, and ending — 

“ No deed of mine bhall ahame thee, gentle iiaine ’ ” 

W. W. 

Lino no. Thou inert a scorner. el c. 1 i.amh Avas 
a“scornerof the fields” until he visited the 
Lakes. To the first invitation hither he replied : 
“Sweetf^ sweets, markets, th(*atres, churches. 
Covent G«ardens, shops sparkling with pretty 
faces of industrious milliners. . . . O city, for 
t his may Keswick and her giant brood go hang.” 

When the Lakes had wrought their spell 
upon him, he wrote : “We thought we had got 


into fairyland. . . Skiddaw, oh, its fhie black 
head, and the bleak air atop of it. ... It was 
a day ih.at will stand out like a mountain, I 
am sure, in ray life. 1 was very little. I had 
been dreaming I was great.” 

Line H(). Iltr love^ etc. See Landor, “To the 
Sister of Elia.” 

Page 7o(». Extkmi’Ore Effusion upon the 
Death OF James Htxio. 

Lines 1-4. vSee “Yarrow Visited,” note. 

Line 2 : 5 . Jloiv fast, etc. Walter Scott died 
Sept. 21, 18:52; S. T. Coleridge died July 25, 
1S:{4 ; Cluivles JjUinb died Dec. 27, 183-1 ; George 
Crabhe died Feb. 3, 1834; Felicia Hemans 
died May J(>, !s;5r>. 

1836 

l*age 741. NovEMRlcii IH.'lt;. 

Sara Hutchinson, Mrs. Wordsworth’s sister, 
who h.'id been so much both to Wordswwth and 
('olei idge, die<l at Bydal in Juiu*, bS3ti, and was 
I huri(Hl in (Irasmere ('hnrehyard. Such places 
j as “ S.ira and Mary (hags,” near .John’s Grove, 

; “ Boek of Names.” .and Sana’s Seat by Thirl- 
I mer<*, ])erp(*t,iuit.ed her mime in tluj Lakes. 

, Page 741, “Srx ]S1 o>ths to Six Years 
j Added he Ii’em vinfd.” 

I Alluding to tlu; poet’s son 'riiomas, who died 
I Deeemher, 1812. 

I 1837 

i Pag(‘ 741. To IIenkv (’uAitit Robinson. 

I It is impossible to fix aceuiately the date of 
i ev<‘r\ sonni'l in this series. Ih’of. 1 )owden says 
! they eom])ris*» the liun* helAVi'cn 1S:57 and 1842. 

I Henry Crahb Rohmson's Diary, 1837, will be 
I found an interesting eoimnentary of ibis tour. 

I In xM'iting to Wordsw ortli c»f this tour in i>ro- 
I s[H‘etive Robinson said. “1 am ])le;ised when 
I 1 .am calltMl (in to spend at tho suggestion of 
< it hers.’* 


P.ag(" 712. Musttsg.s near Aquapendente. 

Line, 57. The \V izard of the N orthJ" Under 
d.ate of June 12 Bohinsoii writes: “ As long as 
the light lasted 1 re.ad Lockhart’s Lf/c 0 / SVof/, 

! which Tick nor Jiad lent me.*' 

I JJne 7t). He said, “117/ca 1 am there,*' etc. 

' These words wore quoted to me from “Yar- 
low Unvisiti'd *’ by Sir Walter Scott when I 
visited liini at Abbotsford, a day or two be- 
fore his departure for Italy; and the affecting 
condition in wldeli be was wlien he looked upon 
Borne from the J.anicular Mount, was reported 
to me by a lady xvho had the honour of conduct- 
ing him thither. W. W. 

Line 98. The whole inor Id's Darling. While 
writing this of Scott, Wordsworth was much 
])leased that an edition of his own works was 
h(*ing prepared in America by Prof. Henry Reed, 
of Pliiladelphia. See “On the Departure of 
Sir Walter Scott from Abbotsford.” 

JJne 159. Mount Calvary. Alluding to the 
I fact that earth had been brought here from 
! Mount (’alvary to form a burial-ground. 
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liiiies Savona , . . Chiabrera. 

“ Wordsworth took a y^reat fancy to tlio place 
and thought it a lit- residence for such a poet.” 
— 11. 0. lioiaNSOX. 

Line 241. his sepulchral verse. If any Eng- 
lish reader should be diisirous of knowing how 
far I am justified in thus describing the epi- 
taphs of I'iiiabi'era, he will find translated speci- 
mens of them on pages W. W. 

Line 2t)4. Hay. Ihiy of Naples. 

Line vault. Alluding to the legend tliat 
8t. Peter was imprisoned here, and caus(*d a 
spring to flow in order that he might baptize 
his keeper. 

Line J172. io~inorrow (jn et. ‘‘ We entered 
Koine in good spirits.” “ 11. C. KoniNSON. 

It would be nngen(‘rouH not to advert to the 
religious movement that, since the composition 
of these verses in l.S.'iT, has made itself felt, 
more or less strongly, throughout the English 
Church ; --a movement that takes, for its first, 
principle, a de,vout dcft'reiice to the voie<* of 
Christian anticpiity. It is not my otHce to pass 
judgnnuit on <iuest.ions of tlnjologi(Ml di4.:iil ; 
but my own repugiiaiuio t.o tie spirit .ind sys- 
tem of Romanism has been sc> rep(‘atedly and, 
I trust, fec'liiigly ex]»ross(*d, that I shall not be 
suspected of a leaning that way, if 1 do not join 
in the grave charge, thrown out, peihaim in the 
heat of controversy, a.gainst the learned and 
pious men to whose lalionis 1 allude. I speak 
aiiart from controversy ; but, with strong faith 
ill tlie moral temper which would elevate the 
present by doing nwerence to the past, 1 would 
draw cheerful auguries for the Englidi iMiurch 
from this movement, as likely to re.store among 
us a tone of piety more earnest .and r<*al th.an 
that produced by the mere formalities of the 
understanding, refusing, in a degree which 1 
cannot but lament, that, its own temper and 
judgment shall be controlled by those ot anti- 
quity. W. W. 

It is well to remember in connection with the 
spirit of this note that Wordsworth at this 
time was intimate with the young poet and 
preacher K. W. Faber, who had come, t.o Amhle- 
side as curate, and tut.or to (he sons of Mrs. 
Benson Harrison, one of the Rydal I)orotll^s. 
(Sea II. 1). Kawnsley, ‘‘The Last ot the Rydal 
Dorothys ” in a liamhUr's Mote Honk.) The 
influence of Wordswort h n]>oii Fahor was very 
marked, as is to he seen in his poems written ;it 
the Lakes. An int.eresl.ing memorial of tliis 
friendship is to be seen in the Bible of Words- 
worth’s old age, presented to him in 1S42 by 
Faber. It is now in possession of lion. George 
F. Hoar, Worcester, Mass., who lias kindly sent 
me the following inscription wdiich it bears : - 

Will tarn Wordsworth 
From Frederick Wm. Faber 
Tn affectionate acknowledgment of his kindnesses^ 
and of the pleasure and advantage of his friendshiji 
Amhlesule. New YeAir'^s Eoe, 1842 A. n. 

Be steMdfast in the Covenant^ and he conversant 
therein y and wax old in thy work. 

f'cclesiasticus, xi. 20. 


Rage 748. The Pine of Monte Makio. 
Lino 1. Pine. “ April IG. It was Mr. Theed 
who informed us of the pine tree.” ~ H. C. 
Robinson. 

Line 7. Within a couple of hours of my 
arrival at Rome, I saw from Monte Piiicio the 
Pine tree as described in the8onnet ; and, while 
expressing admiration at the beauty of its ap- 
pearance, I was told by an acquaintance of my 
fellow-traveller, who happened to join us at the 
inoment, that a jirice had been paid for it by 
the lar.e Sir G. Keaiimout, upon condition that 
the proprietor sliould not act u^ioii his known 
intention of cutting it down. \\ . W. 

Page 74 <s. At Rome RFXiUETS, et(’. 

Alluding to the fact that Niebuhr had cast 
doubt upon tlu* legendary history of Rome. 

Page 74i). Plea for the IiISTOlll.\^. 

Jjin(‘ 1 1. 

tiuem \ irinu Jyra 

suuu'H celebrare Clio V VV. W. 

I’age 7r)(). From the Alban Hills. 

Lint* 10. ticire (xatfed. In her Augustan 
perhid, and again at the Italian Ronaissaiu 

Page 7r>l . N KAit i he Lake of Turasymene. 

This :iiid t he iol lowing sonnet allude to the 
defeat of Flam ini us by Hannibal. 

Line 7. Hill. Sangiiinetto. W. W. 

P.'ige 7.“)!. The (h c^'Koo at Laverna, 

Line 20. far-famed Pile. Monastery of 8t. 
Francis. 

On entering we A^ere courteously received by 
the poor and liuinble monks. W. W. 

Page l'jG. At the ( 'ONVKNT of ( bVMALDOLI. 

This himoiis sanctuary was the original e.s- 
taldishinent of Saint Romiialdo lor Rumwald, 
us our ancestors Saxonised the name), in the 
IJth century, the ground (campo) being given 
by (hmnt Maldo. The (’amaldolensi, however, 
have siiread wide as a branch of Benedictines, 
and may therefore he classed among the t/cu- 
llemen of the monastic orders. The society 
comprehends two orders, monks and hermits ; 
symbolised by their arms, two doves drinking 
out of the same cup. 'riie inonast.ery in whicli 
the monks here reside is beautifully situated, 
hut a large unattractive edifice, not unlike a 
factory, 4’he liermitage is placed in a loftier 
and wider region of the forest. It comprehends 
heUveeii twenty and thirty distinct residences, 
each including for its single liermit an inclosed 
piece of ground and three very small apart- 
ments. There ar(} days of iuaulgence when 
the hermit ni.ay (luit Ids cell, and when old age 
arrives he descends from the mountain and 
takes his abode among tlic monks. 

My companion liad in the year 1831 fallen in 
with the monk, the subject of these two son- 
nets, wdio showed him nis abode among the 
hermits. It is from him that I received the 
following particulars. He was then about forty 
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years of age, but liis appearance was that of an 
i>lder man. He had been a painter by profes- 
sion, but on taking orders changed his name 
from Santi to liatfaello, jjerhaps w ith an uncon- 
scious reference as well to the great San/io d’ 
IJrbino as to the archangel. He assured my 
friend that he had been thirteen years in the 
herniitiige and had never known melancholy or 
ennui. In the little recess for study and i)iayer, 
there wjis a small collection of books. “ 1 read 
nly,” said he, books of asei'tieisin and mysti- 
cal theology,’^ On being ask(‘d the names of 
the most famous mystics, lie enumerated Scara- 
San iovanm della (Jnjre^ iSf. I)ioni/sni', 
the .Xreopagite (supposing tin* w<»rk which bears 
bis nunie to be really liisi, and with ptnodiar 
empli^is Ricardo di San Vitturi. The works 
of Saint I'luresa are also in high repute among 
ascetics. These names may interest some (»t 
my readers. 

Wo heard that Katfaello was then living in 
the convent- ; my friend sought in vain !<» renew 
his ac(]iiaintance with him. It was probably a 
day of seelusion. The reader will ptu'ceive that 
these sonnets ^\ere sup])<)sed to be written when 
lie w as a young man. W. \V. 

I'age irili. At iith Eukmitk or Upper 
Convent ok (-amaldoli. 

Hine 1. ll V/a/ auit had iluy, the Vair of 
Monka, In justice to the Benedietiiu'S of (’a- 
inaldoli, by whom strangers Jire so hospitatdy 
entertained, I feel oldigi'u to iiolici' that 1 saw 
among them no otlim-tigure at all resi*p.ibliiig, in 
size and complexion, the two monks deserihed 
in this Sonnet. What, was their <»flice, or the mo- 
tive which brought them to this idaee ol niorti- 
iieation, which they could not have approached 
w ithont being carrit'd in this or some other wii> , 
a feidiug of delicacy preventi'd me from in- 
ijuiring. An aeeount has before been given <d 
tile hermitage they were about to enter. It 
Avas visited by us towards the end of the month 
of May; yet snoAv was lying thick under the 
pine-trees, Avithin a few yards of the gate. 
W. W. 

Page 7.“).). .\t Vallomrrosa. 

Milton visited Italy in 

‘ The nain(3 of Milton is pleasingly connected 
with Vallombrosa in many wavs. The pride 
with which the monk, wothont any ]>revioiis 
ouestion from me, pointed out his residence, I 
snail not readily forget. It may profier here 
to defend the poet from a charge Avhicli lias 
been brought against him, in respect to the pas- 
sage in ‘Paradise Lost,’ Avhere t.his place is 
mentioned. It is said, that he has erred in 
speaking of the trees tln re being deciduous, 
whereas they are, in fact, pines. The fault- 
finders are themselves mistaken; tlie natural 
Avoods of the region of Vallombrosa are dt^cidii- 
oiis, and spread to a great extent ; those near 
the convent are, indeed, mostly pines ; but they 
are avenues of trees planted within a few^ stops 
of each other, and thus composing large tracts 
of wood; plots of which are periodically cut 


• down. The appearance of those iiarr< »w avenues. 

I upon steej) slopes open to the sky, on account or 
. the height which tin; trees attain by being 
I Jorced to grow upwards, is often very impres- 
! sive. My guide, a boy of about fourteen years 
I old, pointed this out to me in several places.” 

1 W.W. 

’ 1838 

i PageTtil. “ Blest Statesman He.” 

! Line 14. 

‘‘ All change is i>enloufe, and all cliance unsound.” 

W. W. 

I 1839 

This year Wordsworth receivetl the degree of 
1>. (k L. at Oxford. 

Pa”e 7t)l. Sonnets i'I'ON the Punishment 
' OF Oeath. 

41n ‘S(‘ were oeeasioned by the general dis- 
cussion ill England in l<S.‘i(i--7 in regard to abol- 
1 isliing lh(‘ dealh penalty in all cases exceiiting 
' murder aiul treason . Wordsw orth’s ideals, while 
I eonseiwative, in many resi>eets Avere in advance 
j of his time. 

I In ISil Wordsworth w^rote t(» Sir Henry Tay- 
, lor as follows : ‘‘You and Mr. Lockhart have 
been very kind in taking so much trouble about 
the sonnets. I have* ,‘ilt.ered them as well as 1 
could to meet your wishes, and trust that you 
1 Avdl tind them im])j'OAa*d, as 1 am sure they are 
w'here 1 have adopt.ed your own words.” 

I 1840 

j Page 7t‘4. Sonnets on a Portrait of I. F. 

This year is memoralde from the fact that 
; ]Miss Fenwick cann* to By dal to live. To her 
1 int, crest in Wordsworth as poet and man we are 
, indebted tor the anlobitigraphical nuti‘s prefixed 
; It) the jioems of tliis volume. They wen* dic- 
! tated to her by tin* poet and are known as the 
“ F eiiwiek Not es.” Slie once .said to Sir Henry 
Taylor: “ 1 would be content to he a serA'^ant in 
the house to hear his wisdom. ” It was natural 
that tin* first two stiiinets of this year should bo 
.'I tribute to Miss Fenwick. The lower terrace 
;it. Rydal Avas cut. by tin* poet for her. 

Page 7 (’m. Poor Borin. 

The Poor Bohin is the .sm.all wild geranium 
knoAvii by that name. W. W. 

The hope expressed in the Fenwick note and 
the poem it self has been reA ereiiced by those who 
have had the care of Bydal since \Vordsworth 
left it ; it has lost none of its beauty or charm. 

Pag«4 7fir». On a Poktkait op the Duke 
OF Welianoton upon the Field of Watee- 

; LOO, BY HaYDON. 

j Sept. 4, ltS40, IlaATlon writes in his Journal, 
j “ I heard from dear Wordsworth with a gloi*iou.s 
j sonnet ^ On the Duke and Copenhagen.’"’ 

I Thi.s picture used to hang on the staircase near 
I the cuckoo clock at Bydal. See “ On the Field 
‘ of Waterloo.” 
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1841 

Page To A Painter. 

Miss Margaret Gillies painted five portraits 
of Wordsworth on ivory. t)ne of these wfis so 
pleasing to the family that it was reproduced 
w'ith Mrs. Wordsworth at the poet’s side. It 
is to ln‘r portrait that the two sonnets of this 
year reler. 

Line 10. that intvard eye. See “ The Daffo- 
dils," note, and the other ])oemson Mi*s. Words- 
worth : “ She was a. Pliantoiii of delight,’” “ O 
dearer far than life and light are dear,” “Let : 
olh(»r bards of angels sing,*’ “Sueh age how ' 
beautiful! O Lady Inight,” Wlrat heavenly 
smiles ! () Lady mine,” “ In trellised shed willi 
clustering roses gay.” 

“In a letter of Wordsworth to bis daughter | 
(printed in the CorntuU ALtc/azinf., March, 
IHO.b he writes of this and the following poem 
‘ Dearest Dora, Your mother tells me she 
shrinks from eopios being spread of these son- 
nets ; she does not wish one, at any rate, to he 
given to Miss (hllies, for that, witliout hhim<* 
to Miss G., would be like advertising them. 1 ' 
assure you her moch si y and huinbh‘-iuiudcdn(‘ss 
were so miieh shocked, that 1 doubt, if she had 
more pleasure than pain from tln*se compo>i- . 
tions though 1 never ]»otired out anything more 
f r< >m the heart . ’ ” 1 )( ) W' i» r, ^ . 

It is interesting to note that dn ,Jun<*, 1.H4J) 
wdien Wordsworth was re('ei\ing Ikuku* at home 
and abroad for the great fiebt he lia.d fought, 
(’arlyle wrote a letter to Hrowuiug ijust pul)- ! 
lislu'd), regarding “ Sordello ” uud “ Pippa ! 
Passes,” in which he lays doM ti t he follow'ing | 
distinctive doctrine for which Wordswmrth had 
contended hoth in verse and prose. “ Unless . 
poetic faculty menus ahiglnu’ jjower of efuuinou j 
understanding, I know not \Ahat it ine.ans. , 
One must first take a triw hilellcctual rcpresen- ' 
tatioii of a t hing liefore any poetic interest that i 
is true will supervene.’’ j 

1842 I 

This year AVordsworth was granted X.‘UM) for i 

the Civil List for distinguished service in the ' 
cause of lit<*rature. | 

I*age 7(5tl. “When Severn’s Sweepinc [ 
Flood,” etc. > 

“ The occasion of this sonnet was a hazaar ! 
lield in Cardiff (’astle to aid in huilding a new 
church oil the sit(‘ of one destroyed by flood.s 
two hundred years befor«\” — Knic;ht. 

Page 7()0. MisoELLANEors Sonnets. 

Sonnet i. A Poet ! — He hath put hia heart 
to school. In the first four versos of this son- 
net Wordswortli reveals something of the 
method of the poets of the Restoration, who, as 
Keats says, taught that to write poetry wjis 

to smooth, inlay, and clip and fit. 

. . . . easy was the task, 

A hundred handicraftsmen w'ore the mask 
.Of Poesy.” 


It was against such a perversion of art. that 
Words woith did battle even to the last ; he in- 
sisted that art was the product of the whole 
nature, intellect, sensibility, and will, aglow 
with a lofty spiritual imagination. 

Sonnet vii. Men of the Western Worlds etc. 
These lines wen* written several years ago, 
when reports i)revailed of cruelties committed 
in many parts of America, by men making a 
law of their own passi»>ns. A far more formid- 
able, as being a more deliberate mischief, has 
appeared among those States, whicii liave lately 
broken faith with the public creditor in a man- 
ner so itii.amoiis. T cannot, however, but look 
at both evils under a similar relation to inher- 
ent good, and hope that the time is not distant 
when our brethren of the West will wipe off 
this stain from tluiir name and nation. 

Additional Note 

1 am happy to add that this anticipation is 
already partly realisi'd; and that the reproach 
addressed to the Pennsylvanians in the sonnet 
on page T-'s I is no longer applicable to them. 1 
trust that those other vStates to which it may 
>et a]>i)lj will soon tollow the (‘xamplo now sot 
them b> Philadel]>hia, aiul redeem their credit 
with the w'orld. 1850. W. W. 

Page 771. Thk Popyr’s Dream. * 

Line *JH. (yitiful Oak' of .\ilonville. Among 
anei(*nt Tr(*es th(*re are few, 1 belittve, at h'ast 
ill France, so worthy of attention as an Oak 
which may he seen in the “Pays de (’aux,” 
about a league from Yvetot. close to the church, 
au<l ill the burial-ground of Allouville. 

The height, of this 'rreo does ind answ'cr to 
its girth ; the trunk, from the roots to the sum- 
mit, forms a complete cone ; and the iusidi* of 
this cone is hollow throughout t.hi* whole of its 
height . 

Such is th(‘ Oak of Allonville i)i its state of 
nature. The hand of Man, however, has fiii- 
deavoiired to impress upon it a character still 
more interesl.ing. by adding a religious feeling 
to the respoi't which its age iiat.urally inspii'es. 

'Hie lower part, of its hollow' trunk has been 
transformed into a (!liapel of six or seven feet 
in diameter, carefully wainscoted and paved, 
and .ail open iron gate guards the humble Sanc- 
tuary. 

Jjcadiug to it there is a staircase, which 
twists round the body of the Tree. At certain 
seasons of the year, divine service is performed 
in this (Chapel. 

The summit has been broken off many 
years, but, there is a surface a.t the top of the 
trunk, of the diameter of a very large tree, 
and from it rises a pointed roof, covered with 
slates, in the form of a steeple, which is sur- 
mounted with an iron Cross, that rises in a pic- 
tures<iue manner from the middle of the leaves, 
like an ancient hermitage above the surround- 
ing Wood. 

Over the entrance to the Chapel an Inscrip- 
tion appears, which informs us it was erected 
by the Abh^ du Detroit, Curate of AllonviUe 
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in tile year ; and over a door is another, 
dedicating it “ To our Lady of Ptjaee.'’ I 

Vide HiYo. ISaturday Magazine . W. W. j 

Page 774. AiUKY-Foinn: Vallicy. i 

Near Ijyulph’s Tower, Ullswater. See “Tin* i 
Soiimain bill 1 st,” note, and “1 wandered lonely 
as a cloud.” 4'lie Natural Trust for i>reserviiig j 
j)laces of historic iiiterc'st in Kngland has re- j 
ceiitly (ItK)f) called lor biihsci’ipi ions that this 
section “ of over 700 acres with one nii!<» of 
frontage to tin* Lake, rights of fishing, and b<»at- 
ing, the deer forest, the woods and tlni waterfall 
may be obtained as a natural i>ossession.” 

Page 77<5. Wansfell. 

Wanst(*ll, the Fell of Woden, lies to the ! 
southwest of llydal above Ainhleside. ! 

1843 

This year Wordsworl.h w as appointed Poet 
Laureate. 

Page 770. G±ia<’E Daulin^;. 

Grace Darling Avith her lather, the lighthonse- 
kee])er at Longstoini on the NoHhninbrian 
coast, resetned niin* survivors from the wreck of 
the steamship Forfarshire, Sei)t, 7, ISOs. 

Line ‘J7. Cuthbert\ etU. (hithbert came from 
Melrose to Lindisfarin*. 

Pago 778. “WniiiE Hkaims of Oiuent 
L niHT SHOOT Wipe axd Hkjh.” 

Line ‘J. rural Tmrn. Ambleside. 

Page 778. To ihe Uev. Ojihistopheji 
Words woiiTH, 1). D. 

The poet’s nephew. 

Page 778. Insoription for a Monument. 

This moninnent was erected in the C4iurch of 
St. Ktmtigern, (Vo.sthwaite, Keswick, in mem- 
ory of Robert Southey. It stands on the east 
end of the altar tomb. 

Lines H>, 17. Huthe^ etc. These line.s were 
changed by Wordsworth after they were cut on 
the monument. One can recognize this by run- 
ning the fingers over them. 

1844 

Page 778. On the Projected Kendal | 
AND Windermere Raiiavay. 

The degree and khid of attachment, which 
many of tho yeomanry feel to their small inher- 
itances ran scarcely ho over-rated. Near the 
house of one of them st ands a magnificent tree, 
which a neighbour of tin* man advised him to 
fell for profit’s sake. “ Fell it! ” exclaimed the 
yeoman, “ I had rather fall on my knees and 
worship it.” It hapj*eiis, 1 believe, that the 
intended railway would pass tlirougli this little 
property, and 1 hope tliat an aimlogy for the 
answer will not. be t.lionght necessary by one who 
entei’s into the strength of the feeling. W. W. 

Wordsworth sent this sonnet to Gladstone 
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with a letter calling his attention to the “ dese- 
crating project.” 

That Wordsworth’s spirit is still potent to 
save the Lakes for “ Nature and Mankind,” is 
evidenced by the work of the Lake District 
Defence Society, which has prevented the pro- 
moters from invading Borrowdale, Buttermere, 
and Ifraithwaite. In tliis good w<»i‘k it has hticl 
substantial aid from Kiiglaiul, from across the 
Boi-der, and from America. Many dalesmen 
may be found on the Lakes as loyal to its 
beauties as w-as that, one refern'd to by tho poet 
himself. No long as this feeling prevails Mr. 
Ii,u.Hkiii’s ])ro]>hecy that t here would in time be 
built “A railway for Cook’s excursion trains 
up Ncaw Fell, another up Helvellyn, and a 
third np Skiddaw with a circular tour to connect 
all throe branches,” will iu)t bt-se.ome true. 

Line i>. (>rrest-ht'ad , I'he height north of 
Windermere, hack of Klleray, the home of 
(’bristophor North, from wiiicli there is a mag- 
nificent view of Windermere and its surround- 
ings. 

Page77t». .\t Furness Arbey. 

The tourist visiting the Lakes from the 
south should enter by Furness, where he will 
find the sentiment of the sonnet still splendidly 
realized. Furness is now tlie property of the 
Duke of Devonshire. 

1845 

Early in this year Wordsworth was summoned 
to at tend a. Ntate Ball in London. He com- 
plied, and “ wore Rogers’ clothing, buckles, 
and stockings, and Davy’s sword,” says Ilay- 
don. 

Page 771b “Forth from a Jutting 
Ridge,” et(’. 

This rock may be easily found by turning to 
I 1 be left at tin* highest, point of the middle road, 

Bit-by-Bit Heform,” on White Mo.ss Com- 
nion, as one goes from Kydal : or on the riglit 
of tin* coach road, “ Radical Reform,” not far 
from the “ fir grove.” They are now surrounded 
with thick shrubbery, but are “heath-clad” 
still. 

I’age 780. The Westmorici.and Girl. 

The scene of this pof*m is on the western side 
of Grasmere Ijike, at the right of the road 
leading to If ed Bank, where the brook descends 
from Silver How. The cottage known as Wyke 
Cottage still stands. 

Page 784. “ So Fair, so Sw^eet.” 

The*eircumstance which gave rise to this 
poem was a walk in July, IS-H, from Winder- 
mere, by Kydal and Grasmere, to Loughrigg 
Tarn, made by Wordsworth in company with 
J. C, Hare, Sir William Hamilton, Prof, But- 
ler, and others. One of the party writes of it as 
foliow^s ; — 

“ When we reached the side of Loughrigg Tarn 
the loveliness of the scene arrested our steps 
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and fixed our gaze. When the Petit's eyes were 
satisfied with their feast on the beauties famil- 
iar to them, they sought relief in search, to 
them a happy vital habit, for new beauty in 
the flower-enamelled turf at his feet. There 
his attention was arrested by a fair smooth 
stone, of the size of an ostrich’s egg, seeming to 
imbed at its centre, and at the same time to dis- 
play a dark star-shax)ed fossil of most distinct 
outline. Upon closer inspection this proved to be 
the shadow of a daisy projected upon it. 'Phe 
Poet drew the attention of the rest of tlie party 
to the minute but beautiful phenomenon, and 
gave expression at the time to thoughts sug- 
gested by it, which so interested Professor But- 
ler that he plucked the tiny flower, and, saying 
that Tt should be not only the theme but 
the memorial of the fhought they had lieard,’ 
bestowed it somewhere for preservation.” -- 
Knight. 

Ruskin says of the first six lines : “ This is a 
little bit of good, downright, foreground paint- 
ing and no misi.ake about it, daisy, and .shade, 
and stone texture and all. Our painters must 
come to this before they have done their dutv.’’ 
— Modtnrn Pahders^ \(n. i. part ii., secthm ii., 
chalkier vii. 

Prof. Dowden thinks this was composed be- 
tween hSUrj and 1842. 

1846 

Page 78(;. ” Wiiv should we u eep ? ” etc. 

This .sonnet r(dV*rs to tlu* poet’s gr.andson, 
who died in Romo, 1S4(). 

Page 780. “Wheke lies the Tm th V ” 

ETC. 

“This .sonnet was occasioned by the deatli of 
the grandson alluded to in the previous .sonnet ; 
the illness of his brother (’hristopher, and of 
atiol.lier grandson John, son t>f hi.s brother 
Richard.” — Knight. 

Page 787. To Lucca Giordano. 

The jMctiire which suggested tliis se nnet used 


I 

to hang on the staircase at Rydal. It wiis 
brought from Italy by the poet’s eldest son. 

1847 

1 Page 788 . Ode on the Installation of 
I His jIoyal Highness. 

I Wordsworth ’.s beloved daughter Dora was 

i taken ill early in this year, and when he was 
! anxious over her condition he was requested to 
I write the ode 011 the installation of the Prince 
! (’oiisort as Chancellor of the University of 
j Canibri<{g<‘. He a(S(iepied the invitation, Imt 
was nut able to Ciunplete the work, and was 
i assisted by his nei)hew Christojilu'r. Dora died 
j in July and the jmei wrote, “()ur sorrow is f<»r 
I life, but God’s will be done ! ” He never again 
retouclu'd his harp. 

” AVordswoi Ui has laboured lung ; if for him- 
self, yet more for men, and over all I trust 
fur God. Will he ever he tlu^ bearer of evil 
thoughts to aiiy mind? Glory is gathering 
I round his later years on earth, and l»is later 
i works <‘S))eciall> indicate the s])iritnal ripening 
I <»f his noble .soul.” - W. E. Gladstone. Mor- 
ley's L(fc of (rladsione, vol. i. p. Lt<i. 
j lion. (4oorg(' F. Hoar, reviewing Word.s- 
i \vorth‘.H relation t,o righteousness and liberty as 
j wrought out in the conduct of states, says : 

] “ 'Pile iuHnence of W'illiain Wordswortli, ™ it 
I is the greatest power for justice, and righteous- 
! ne.sH, and liberty, that h.as been on the planet 
I sin(‘e jMilton. The knights, the goon and 
i br:iv(‘ champions of freedom, as they take upon 
their lips tlie vows of <'unsecration, bathe thein- 
.selves in Wordsworth as in a pare and clear f(»un- 
tain. The love of liberty under law. the loftiest 
l)(>litic.al philosophy, snowy purity of life, .sym- 
]>athy with ev(‘ry human soitow% breathe from 
every line Woi dsworth ever wrot(‘, until at the 
j age of eighty the iniglity jiower X)assed from 
! the earth, and, 

^ Tlie nmn from (rod sent forth. 

Did yet again to God return.^ ” 

, International Monthly^ October, 1000. 
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As Evenjn(; Walk.. An Epistle ; lii verse. 
Addressed to a Young Lady, from the Lakes 
of the North of England, liy W. Words- 
worth, J3. A., of St. John’s, (Vimbridge. 
London: printed for J. Johnson, St. LauTs 
Church-yard, l7iKi. I to. 


])es(’RU*tivk Skiotcues. In verse. Taken 
during a pedesl.rian tour in the Italian, (iri- 
son, Swiss, and Savoyard Alps. By W. 
Wordsworth, B. A., of St. .lolin’s, Cambridge. 
Loea pastorum des(‘rta atcpu* <R.ia dia. — Lu- 
(T(’t, C’astella in t iirnulis -- Et longe saltiis 
lateoue vacantes. ~ VinjU. London: print(‘d 
for J, Johnson, St. Caul’s Cliurchyard, 17lKh 
Ito. 

3 

Lykk’AL Ba leaps, with a few otlier Poems. 
Printed by Biggs 6c (’otth*, for N. lamg- 
inaii. Paternoster Row, Jamdon, l7b<S. Hv(*. 

Lyrical Ballads, with a few other Poem.s. 
London: printed for J. A: A. Areli, (iraee- 
cliiirch Street, 17h<S. ^ Svo. 

Koiir of the ])()ems in this Edition were hy 
S. T. ColeriJgi*, viz. “■ The Rime of the Ancyent 
Maviiiere ; ” “ 'riir* Foster-Mother’s 'Fale ; 
“The Nightingale, a Converaational Poem ; “ 
and “The Dungeon.’’ 

4 

Lyrk'AL BalI/ADS, with other Poems. In two 
volumes. By W. Wordsworth. Quam nihil 
ad geninm, Papinianc, tniiin ! Vol. I. Sec- 
ond Edition. [Vol. 11.] London: in-iiited 
for T. N. Longman and (). Rees, Paternoster 
Row, by Biggs and Co., Bristol. 1801). 8vo. 

5 

Lyrical Ballads, with Pastoral and other j 
Poems. In two volumes. By W. Wonls- 
worth. Quam niliil ad genium, Papiniaiie, 
tuiim I TliirJ Fdition. London; pnnted for 
T. N. Longman 6c O. Rees, l*aternoster-Row, 
hy Biggs and Cottle, Cranc-(’oiirt, Fleet- 
Street. 1802. Hvo. 

These volumes were republished in Phila- 
delphia, U. S. A., in one volume in 1802. (T.) 

6 

I.1YRICAL Ballads, with Pastoral and other 
Poems. In two volumes. By W. Words- 


worth. Quam nihil ad genium, Paptniane. 
tmiin! Fourth Edition, London: printed 
for Longman, Hurst, Rees, & Orine, by R. 
Taylor and Co., b8 Shoe Lane. 1805. Svo. 

7 

T*oems, in two volumes, By William Words- 
wortli, Author of the Lyrical Ballads. l*os- 
If nils fjnirlori' sono iihi Musa loquetur Nos-- 
Ira: dabuut rum st euros mihi tempera fructus. 
Vol. I. [Vol. 11.1 London: printed for 
Longman, Ilnrst, Rees, and Orme, Pater- 
noster Row. 1807. I2mo. 

8 

C(>N(MKMN<1 THE BeLATIONS OF GitEAT 
Britain, Srain, and Poktdoal, to each 

Ol’HEK, AND ro THE ('(►MMON EnEMY, AT 
THIS (’risis; and speciheally as affected hy 
the (’onvention oi Cintra: The tuhole brought 
to the test qt those priun pies bi/ irhtch alone the 
Independence ana Freedom of Nations can be 
I^rtsfrcfd or Hfcorerfd. Qni didieit patriie 
(piid delx'at; — Quod sit coiiscripti, quod jii- 
(licis oflieium ; time Partes in helium niissi 
diieis. By William Wordsworth. London: 
printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, and Ornio 
l*aternoster-Row. 1800. 8vo. 

9 

'Fhe Ex(t:ksi()N, being a portion of The Re- 
cluse, a Poem. By William Wordswortli, 
Loinlon . printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, and Brown, I'aternoster Row. 1814, 
4to. 

The “ Essay on Epitaphs ” inserted in the 
Notes lo this volume was originally published in 
The Friend, February 22, 1810. (T.) 

10 

PoEMB RY William Wordsworth: including 
Lyrical Ballads, and the Miscellaneous Pieces 
of the Autlior. With additional Poems, a 
now Prtd'ace, and a Supplementary Essay. In 
tw<> A'^olumes. Vol. I. [Vol. II. ] London: 
printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and 
Brol^'n, Paternoster Row. 1815. 8vo. 

This is the first collected Edition (to date) of 
Wordsworth’s Poems, exeduding “ The Excur- 
sion.” In it tlie poet for the first time arranges 
the pieces under various headings, viz. “ Poems 
referring to tin; Period of Childhood,” “ Juve- 
nile Pieces,” “Poems founded on the Affec- 
tions,” etc. (T.) 
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The White Dok of Rylstone ; or Tho Fate 
of the Nortons. A Poem. By William 
Wordswoi’ili. London : printed for Lonffinau, 
Ilurst, Bees, Orme, and Brown, Pateruoster- 
row, by James Ibillantyne and Co,, Ediii- 
burg:h. 1815. 4to. 


A Letter to a Friei^i) of RoBp:Rr Burns : 
occasioned by an inieiultMl re]>nblicatioii of 
the account of the fafo of JJurns, by Dr. 
(Uirrie; and of the Selection made by him 
from his Letters. By William Wordsworth. 
London: printed for Jjoiii^^man, ITur'st, Rees, 
Orme, and Brown, Paternoster Row. 181(5. 
8vo. 

Thanksgiving Ode, January 18, 181(5. With 
other short Pieces, chiell v i eferriim to Recent 
Public Events. By William ^V^)rdsworth. 
London : printed by 'riioinas Davison, White- 
friars ; for Longman, Hnrst, Rees, Orme, 
and Brown, Paternoster-Row. 181(5. 8vo. 

Two Addresses to the Freeholders of 
Westmoreland. Kendal: Printed by Airey 
and Bellingham, 1818. 8vo. 

15 

Peter Bell, a tale in verse, by WTlliam 
Wordsworth. Loudon: Printed by Str.ihan 
and Snottiswoode, Printers Street ; for Long- 
man, lliirst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, I*ater- 
noster Row. 1810. 8vo. 

16 

Peter Bell, A Tale in Verse, by William 
Wordsworth. Second Edition. London: 
printed by Slrahan and Spottiswoode, Priiit- 
ers-S(,reet, for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
and Brown, Paternoster-Row. 1810. 8vo. 

17 

The Waggoner, a Poem, to Avhich are added. 
Sonnets. By William Wordsworth. \V hat's 

in a Name's^ Brutus will start a spirit as 
soon as (hesar.” London : pnnted by Stra- 
hau & Spottiswoode, Printers-Street, for 
Longman, Hurst, Roes, Orme, & Brown, 
Paternoster-Row, 1810. 8vo. 

18 

The River Duddon, a Series of Sonnets: 
V audracour and .Julia : and otlier Poems. To 
which is annexed, a Topogra])hical Descrip- 
tion of the Countrv of the Lakes, in th(^North 
of England. By William Wordsworth. Lon- 
don: Printed for JiOngman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, and Brown, l*aternoster Row. 1820. 
8vo. 

^9 

The Miscellaneous Poems of Wiixiam 
Wordsworth. In four volumes. Vol. I. 


[Vol. II., Vol. III., Vol. IV.] London: 
printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and 
Brown, Paternoster Row. 1820. 12nia. 

20 

The Excursion, being a portion of The Re- 
cluse, A Poem. By William Wordsworth. 
Second Edition. London : prin(.ed for Long- 
man, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. 1820. 
8vo, 


Memorials of a Tour on the Continent, 
1820. By William VV^ordsworth. London: 
printed for Longman, lini*st, Rees, Orme, and 
Brown, Paternoster Row, 1822. 8vo. 

22 

Eoclesiamtioal Sk etches By William Words- 
woH.h. London: iirinted for Longman, Hurst, 
Rei's, Ornn*, and Browii, Paternoster-Row. 
1822. 8vo. 

23 

A Description of the Scenery of the 
liAKEs IN the North of England. Third 
Edit, ion (now tirst published separately), with 
additions, and illustrative remarks upon 
the Scenery of the Alps. By William Words- 
wortli. London : priii(-ed for Longman, 
Hurst, Recs, Orme, and Browm, Patenioster- 
Row. 1822. 121110. 

24 

The Poetical Works of William Wordh- 
wouTii. In five volumes. Vol. 1. [Vol. IL- 
V.] London : printed for Longman, Rees, 
Orme, Brown, and Green, Paternoster-Row. 
1827. 12m(). 

In these volumes will be found the whole 
of the Author’s published poems, for the first 
time collected in a uniform edition, with several 
new pieces interspersed.’’ — Advertisement by 
the Anihor. 

This edition was republished, in one volume, 
at Paris in 1828. (T.) 

25 

The Poeth'al Works of William Words- 
woK'rn. Complete in one volume. Paris, 
published by A. and W. Galignani, No. 18, 
Rue Vivienne. 1828. Demy 8vo. 

26 

Selections from the Poems of William 
Wordsworth, Esq., chiefly for the use of 
schools and Young Persons. London : Ed- 
ward Moxon, (54 New Bond Street, 18;il. 
12mo. 

27 

The Poetical Works of William Words- 
W'OHTii. A new Edition. In four volumes. 
Vol. I. [Vol. II., Vol. III., Vol. IV.] Lon- 
don : Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, 
Brown, Green, & Longman. Paternoster- 
Row. 1832. 8vo. 
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The Advortisenieiit to this Edition is as fol- 
lows ; — The contents of the last Edition in 
five volumes are compressed into the pi’escnt 
of fouTs with some additional pi(3ces reprinted 
from miscellaneous publications.” 

28 

Sr:LB:cTiojNs fuom thjs Poems of AVimaAM 
WoKJis WORTH, Eso., chi(‘ily for the use of 
Schools and young- persons. London : Edward 
Moxon, Dover Street. MDCCOXXXIV. 8vo. 

2iJ 

Yarrow Ke visited, and oriiEii Poem.s. By 
William Wordswortli. “■ Poets . . . dwell 
on earth To clothe whate ’er tlie soul ad- 
mires and loves With language and with 
lumbers.” — ^[keiisiih. Jjondon : printed for 
Longman, Bees, Orme, Brown, (ireeii, & 
Longman, Paternoster-ltow ; and Edward 
Moxon, Dover-Street. 18 .*>r>. 12mo. 

30 

A (Tl'n>K THROITOIT THE DlSTRH’T OF THE 

Lakes in the North of Enoland, with a 
Description of tin* Scenery «>tc. For the use 
of Tourists and Besideiits. Fifth Edition, 
with considerable additions. By William 
Wordsworth. Kendal : ]niblished by Hud- 
son and Nicholson ; ami in Loiuhni by I^ong- 
niaii &, (%)., Moxon, and Whittaker and C'o., 
ISiir). 1‘Jmo. 

31 

Yakhpw Revisited, and other Poems. By 
William Wordsworth. “ Poets . . . dwell 
on earth '^Po clothe whale’er the soul Jid- 
niircs and loves With languag<‘ and with 
numbers.” — Akensuit. Second Edition. 
London : printed for riOiigiiian, Rees, Orme, 
Brown, Green, iVs Longman, Paternoster 
Row ; and Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 

F’cap. Svo. (T.) 

32 

The Excursion. A Poem. By William 
Wordsworth. A New Edition. London : Ed- 
ward Moxon, Dover Street. MDGCC'XXXVI. 
8vo. 

33 

The Poetical, Works of William Words- 
worth. A New Edition. In six volumes. 
Vol. 1. (Vol. Il.-Vl.) Loudon: Edward 
Moxon, Dover Street, MDCUt^XXXVI. 
MDCCCXXXVII. Fcap.Svo. <^loth. 

(In 18:i7 an American reprint iif the poetical 
works of Wordsworth was imhlislied, edited by 
Professor Reed. It contained the jioems issued 
in London in 5 vols. in 1S27, and the contents 
of the Volume, “Yarrow Revisited,” etc., pub- 
lished in lH.3r). It. V as a Royal Hvo double- | 
column edition, and had a portrait from a paint- | 
ing by W. Boxall. After the Poet’s death 
Professor Reed published a revised and com- 
plete Edition, which included not only the 
whole of the poems published by Wordsworth 


ill 184il-r»0, but “ The Prelude,” and one or two 
pieces which have never been included in any 
other <*olJectivo Edition of Lis works.) (T.) 

34 

The Sonnets of William Wordsworth. 
(.killccted in one volume, with a few addi- 
tional ones, now first published. London ; 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 18138, 8vo. 
This collective Edition of the Sonnets was 
reprinted, with an Essay on the History of the 
English Sonnet, by the late Archbishop Trench, 
in 1884. (T.) 

35 

Yarrow Revisited; and Ollier Poems. Bv 
William Wordsworth. [Woodcut, Gupidwitn 
a Harp.] London: Edward Moxon, Dover 
Street. MDCCCXXXIX. 18nio. 

3<> 

Poems, chiefly of early and late years ; 
including The Borderers, a Trage^. By 
WTilliam Wordsworth. London: Edward 
Moxon, Dover Street. 1842. 8vo. 

37 

Select Pieces from the Poems of William 
Wordsworth. London: James Burns 1848. 
Sq. 12mo. 

[About, this date (184,3) there was a selection 
from Wordsworth’s Poems made by Henry 
Reed, and ]mblished by Leavitt and fco., New 
York.] (T.) 

3<S 

Kendal and Windermere Railw^vy. Two 
L(*tt.ers, reprinted from the Morning Post. 
Reviseil, with additions. Kendal: printed 
by R. Branthwaite and Son (no date). (D.) 

3‘I 

The Poems of William Wordsworth, 
D.F.L., Poet Laureate, etc. etc. A New 
Edition. Lomlou: Edward Moxon, Dover 
Street. MDtHH'XLV^. Itoyal 8vo 
Hepiihlished 1848, 1847, 1848, 1851. (D.) 

40 

Ode, performed in the Senate-House, Cam- 
bridge, on the sixth of July ,M.DOCC.XLVII. 
At the first commeneenient after the Instal- 
lation of his Royal Highness the Prince 
xVlbert, Chancellor of the Uniyersit3\ Cam- 
bridge : prill t.ed at the University Press. 1847. 
4 to. Paper wrapper. (T.) 

The Poetical Works of William Words- 
worth, D.C.L., Poet Laureate, etc. etc. In 
six volumes. Vol. I. [Vol. II., Vol. III., 
Vol. IV., Vol. V., Vol. VI.] A new Edi- 
tion. London: Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 
MDCCCXLIX. L-MDCCCL.] 12mo. 

[This is the last Edition issued during the 
poet’s lifetime.] 
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42 

The Prelude, or Growth of a Poet’s 
Mind ; an AutohioCTaphical Poem. By Wil- 
liam Wordsworth. London : Edward Moxon, 
Dover Street. 1850. Hvo. 

43 

The Pkeiaide, or Grow'I'H of a Poet’s 
Mjjs’d ; an Antobioj^raphieal Poem. By Wil- 
liam Wordsworth. Second Edition. Lon- 
don: Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 1851. 
Fcap. Hvo. 

[In 1854 Messrs. Little, Brown, and (’o., of 
Boston, IT. S. A., pnblislied an Edition of 
Wordsworth’s P«)et,i cal Works in seven volumes, 
with a memoir (imsif^ned) by James Hussell 
Lowell. This Edition was re-issued in 1880 in 
their series of “■ The British Poets.” | (T.l 

44 

Select Pieces ekom the Poems ok Wil- 
liam WT)1ii)SWOHTH. London : Edward 
Moxon [IH-V)]. Sq, rJmr>. 

45 

The Poetkul Works of William Words- 
worth. In six volumes. Vol.l. [Vols. 11. 
Yl.] A new Edition. Loudon: Edward 
Moxon, Dover Street, 1857. Fcap. 8vo. 
Glotli. 

This Edition was reprinted in 1870 (and 
called “The (’entenary Edition in 1881, and 
in 1882, on thick crown 8vo pap<'r. In this 
Edition the Fenwick note's to 1 lie jioeins (notes 
dictated hy the jioet to Miss Fenwick) arc fii*st 
printed, and form the prefatory notes to the 
poems explained. 

46 

The Earlier Pofms of Wiltjam Words- 
worth. (’orrected as in the latest Editions. 
With Preface, and Notes sliowiriK- the text as 
it stood in 1815. By William Johnston. Lon- 
don: Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 1857. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth. 

47 

The Deserted (-ottaoe. By William 
Wordsworth. Illustrated with twenty-one 
designs hy Birkct Foster, J. Wolf, and ,Jolin 
Gilbert, engraved hy the Brothel’s Dal/iol. 
London: George Routledge and (’o., F.irring- 
don Street. New York : 18 Beekman Street. 
3859. Small 4to. Cloth. (T.) 

Poems of William Wordsworth. Selected 
and Edited by Robert Aris Willmott,*incum- 
hent of Bear Wood. ^ Illustrated with one 
hundred designs hy Birket Foster, J. Wolf, 
and John Gilbert, engraved by tbe Brothers 
Dalziel. London: George Routledge and 
Co., Farringdon Street. New York : 18 
Beekman Street, MDCCCLIX. Small 4to. 
Cloth. (T.) 


49 

The White Doe of Rylstone ; or, the 
Fat EOF the N ortons . By W illiam W ords- 
woi*th. [With illustrations by H. N. Hum- 
phreys and Birket Foster.] l^ondon : Long- 
man, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 
1859. Small 4to. 

50 

Passaces from “The Excursion,” by Wil- 
liam Wordsworth, Illustrated with Etchings 
on Steel by Agnes Fraser. London: pub- 
lished by Paul and Dominic Coliiaghi and 
(’o., publishers to I ler Majesty, 1 J and 14 Pall 
Mall East, 18,59. Oblong 4to. Contains 
(deven plates. (T.) 

51 

The Select Poetical Works of William 
Wordsworth. In two volumes. Vol. I. 
fVol. ll.J Leipzigv Bernhard Tauchnitz, 
1804. 

52 

Moxon's Miniatu re Poets. A Selection from 
the Works of William Wordsworth, Poet 
Laureate. Selected and arranged by Francis 
Turner Palgrave. London : Edward Moxon 
A (’o., Dover Street. 1805. Sq. 12mo. Cloth. 

53 

The White Doe of Ryi.stone ; or, the 
Kate of i he Nortons. By William Words- 
worth. [Woodcut of a Doe.] London: Bell 
and Daldy, J80 Fleet Street. 18()7. Small 
4to. (’loth, ('r.) 

54 

The Poeth’al Works of William Words- 
w<)RTH. Edited, with a critical Memoir, by 
William Michael R<msetti. Illustrated by 
artistic etchings by Ed wan Edwards. Lon- 
don : E. Moxon, Son, A Co., I)over Street 
[1870]. Small 4to. (T.) 

55 

The Prose Works of William Words- 
worth. For the first time collected, with 
additions from unpublished manuscripts. 
Edited, with Prefaee, Notes and Illustra- 
tions, by tbe Rev. Alexander B. Grosart, St. 
George’s, Blackburn, I^ancashire. In three 
volumes. Vol. 1. Political and Ethical. 
Vol. II. A^sthetical and Literary.] [Vol. 
11. Critical and Ethical.] London : Edward 
Moxon, Son, and (’o., 1 Amen (’omer. Pater- 
noster Row. 187<). {All rights reserved^] 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. 

56 

Poems of Wordsworth chosen and edited 
hy Matthew Arnold [Engraved portrait by 
C. li. Jeena, after the “ Wordsworth upon 
ITelvellyn ” portrait by Haydoii.] London : 
Macmillan and Co., 1879. 18mo. Cloth. 
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57 

The I’oiCTKJAiv Works of William Wokos- 
WORTH Edited by William Kniglit, LL.D., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, ISt Andrews, 
[Woodcut, Tlie Small Celandine.] Volume 
First, [Volume Second — Volume Eipphth.] 
Edinburj^h: William Paterson, MIKXJC- 
LXXXll. [MIXX’CLXXXll MDCOC- 
JjXXXVJ.] H vols. Demy .Svo. Cloth. 

Selections from Wordsworth. Edited, 
with an Introductory Memoir, by .1. S, 
Fletcher. London: Alex. Gardner, J‘J Pater- 
noster Kow, and Paisley. Ml)CC(JLXXXlll. 
Fcap. .Svo. Parchment. 

S9 

The IlivER Di'ddon A Series of Somuits 
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Eden ! till now thy beauty had I viewed, 719. 

Emp<‘rors and Kings, how oft have temples 
rung, 551. 

England ! the time is come when thou should’st 
wean, 307. 

Enlightened "I’eacher, gladly from thy hand, 
778. 

Enough ! for see, with dim association, 616, 

Enough of climbing toil ! — Ambition treads, 
559. 
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Enough of garlands, of the Arcadian crook, (>tU . 
Enough of rose-bud lips, and eyes, (>72, 

Ere the Brothers i.hroiigh the gateway, ►i-42. 
Ere with cold heads of midnight dew, h4.‘>. 

Ere yet our course was graced with social trees, 

^ rm. 

Eternal Lord ! cased of a cumbrous load, 75(). 
Ethereal minstrel ! ])ilgrini of the sky, G4.‘i. 
Even as a dragon’s eye that feels tluj stress, 540. 
Even as a river, — pai-tly (it might seem), lt(7. 
Even so for me a Vision sanclihed, 741. 

Even such the contrast that, where’er ^ve move, 

Plven while 1 speak, t,ht‘ sacred roofs of France, 

Excuse is needless when with love sincere, (>41). 

Failing impartial measure to dispense, 7»‘»(>. 

Fair Ellen Irwin, wlien she sale, 258. 

Fair Jjady ! can 1 sing of flowers, 781. 

Fair Land ! '^rhee all men greet with joy ; how 
few, 7r>7. 

Fair Prime of life I were it enough to gild, (JoO. 
Fair Star of evening. Splendour of the w'ost. 

Fallen, and diffused info a sha])eless lieap, (>0(). 
Fame tells of groves — from Ejigland farawaj". 

Fancy, who leads tin* pastimes of the glad, (>5.’). 
Farewell, deep Valley, with thy oik' rude House, 
l(;4. 

Farewell, thou little nook of momi tain-ground, 

28 :h 

Far from my dearest friend, "t is mine to rove, 
Far from our ]u>nie by (irasmere’.s <iiiiet Lake, 
^;iiir>. 

Father ! to Hod himsi'lf we cannot give, (>21). 
Fear hath a l>nndred that all agree, (J2.5. 

Feel for the wrongs to universal ken, 7(>1). 
Festivals have T seen that were not names, 28.'). 
Fit retribution, by the moral ci>de, 7().‘h 
Five years have past ; live summers, with tlie 
length, ‘Jl. 

Flattered with promise of escape, (>(>8. 

Fly, some kind Harbinger, to Hrasmere-dale, 

Fond Avords liavo oft been spoken to thee. Sleep, 

For action born, existing to be tried, 7.“)1. 
Forl)ea.r to dctuii the Chronicler unwise, 749. 
For ever liallowed he this morning fair, <>07. 
For genth'st uses, oft-times Xature takes, 580, 
Forgive, illustrious (’oimtry ! these deep sighs. 
750. 

Forth from a iiitting rhlgi', around whose base, 
779. 

For thirst of power that Heaven disoAvns, 788. 
Forth rushed from Envy sprung and Self-con- 
ceit, 7t)l, 

For what contend the wise ? — for nothing less, 

020 . 

Four fiery steeds inipadent of the rein, 740. 
From Bolton's old monastic tower, 0(>2. 

From early youth I ploughed the restless Main, 
7i:{. 

From false assumption rose, and, fondly hailed , 

014. 


From Little down to Least, in due degree, 029. 
F’roiii low to high doth dissolution climb, (J02. 
From Nature doth emotion come, and moods, 
212 . 

h'roni Kite and Ordinance abused they fled, 027. 
From Stii'liiig Castle we had seen, »i01. 

From that time forth, Authority in France, 

202 . 

From the Baptismal hour, thro’ weal and woe, 
Odl. 

From the dark chambers of dejection freed, 

r>;u. 

From the fierce aspect, of this Kiver, throwing, 
578. 

From the Pier’s head, musing, and with in- 
crease, 590. 

From this deep chfism, wdicro quivering sun- 
beams ])lay, 597. 

Frowns ar<‘ on every Muse’s face, 048. 

Furl A»c the sails, anil pass Avith tardy oars, (>15. 

Heiiius of liaphael ! if thy wings, 059. 

Hiordano, A^mily thy Pencil’s skill, 787. 

Clad siglil ! wherever now with old, 782. 

Glide gently, thus for ever glide, 9. 

Glory to God I and to the Pow'er who came, GJ55. 
Go back to antique ages, if thine eyes, ()5.‘h 
Go, faithful Portrait ! and where long hath knelt, 

; 700. 

j Grant, that, hy this nns]>aring hurricane, (>20. 

; Grateful is Sleep, my life in stoin* honnd fast, 

i :r)0. 

1 Gre.at mini have been among us ; hands that 
pmmed, 287. 

, Gr(*ta, what tearful listening I when huge stones, 

: 

i Grief, thou hast lost an ever-ready friend, 750. 

I Griev^e for t.lie Man wdio liitlier came bereft, 758, 

1 Had this effulgence disappeared, 5(>i>. 

H.iil, orient, (Vniqiieror of gloomy Night, 541. 
Hail to the croAvn hy Freedom shaped — to 
gird, 177. 

Hail to the fields - Avith JlAA^cllings sprinkled 
over, 51 M). 

H.iil, Twilight, sovereign of one peaeefnl hour, 

! 5.89. 

Hail, Virgin (^iieen ! o’er many an envious bar, 
022 . 

Hail. Zaragoza ! If witli iinAvct eye, 884. 
Happy tlie feeling from the bosom thrown, 049. 
ll.ard task ! exelaini the undisciplined, to lean, 
758. 

Hark ! ’t is the Tliriish, undaunted, iindeprest, 

! 

Harmonious Powers Avith Nature work, 708. 
Harj> ! conldst thou vent,ure, on thy boldest 
string, 024. 

Hast ‘jimu seen, with fhasli inces.sant, 500. 

Hast thou then survived, 815. 

llavdon ! let Avorthior judges i)raise the skill, 

(>i)8. 

Here closed the Tenant of that lonely vale, 448. 
Here Man more purely lives, less oft doth fall, 
0J4. 

Here, on our native soil, we bi'eathe once more, 
280. 
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Here on their knoes men swore : the stones 
were black, 718. 

Here pause ; the poet claims at least this praise, 
393. 

Here stood an Oak, that long had borne alhxed, 
694. 

Here, where, of havoc tired and rash undoing, 
779. 

Her eyes are wild, her head is hare, 79. 

Her only pilot the soft br«ieze, the boat, 649. 

“ High blis^s is only for a higlier state,” 647. 

High deeds, O Germans, are to come from you, 
356. 

High in the breathless hall the Minstrel sate, 
359. 

High is our calling, Friend! — Creative Art, 
534. 

High on a broad unfertile tract of forest-skirted 
Down, 771. 

High on her speculative tower, 584. « 

His simple truths did Andrew glean, 252. 

Holy and heavenly Spirits as they are, (>22, 

Homeward we turn. Isle of Columba’s Cell, 
718. 

Hope rules a land for ever green, 657. 

Hope smiled when your nativity was cast, 717. 

Hopes, what are they ? — Beads of morning, 565. 

How art thou named? In search of what 
strang(i land, 610. 

How beautiful the Quetin (jf Night, on high, 
787. 

How beautiful, when up a lofty height, 773. 

How beautiful your presence, how benign, 609. 

How blest the Maid whose heart — yet free, 
585. 

How clear, how keen, how marvellously bright, 
538. 

IIow disappeared he ? Ask the newt and toad, 
692. 

How fast the Marian death-list is unrolled, 621. 

How profitless the rtdics that we cull, 695. 

How richly glows the water’s breast, 9. 

How rich that forehead’s calm expanse, 6.3S. 

How sad a welcome ! To each voyager, 717. 

How shall I paint thee ? — Be this naked stone, 

rm. 

How soon — alas ! did Man, created pure, 613. 

How sweet it is, when mother Fancy rocks, 
:i48. 

Humanity, delighting to behold, 549. 

Hunger, and sultry heat, and nipping blast, 388. 

I am not One who much or oft, delight, .346. 

I come, ye little noisy Crew, 114. 

I dropped my pen ; and listened to the Wind, 
382. 

If from the public way you turn your steps, 
238. 

If Life were slumber on a bed of down, 

If Nature, for a favourite child, 1 15. 

If there be prophets on whose spirits rest, ()(r>. 

If these brief Records, by the Muses’ art, 653. 

If the whole weight of what we think and feel, 
6 , 50 . 

If this great world of joy and pain, 705. 

If thou indeed derive thy light from Heaven, 
700. 


If thou in the deai* love of some one Friend, 
261. 

If to Tradition faith he due, 695. 

If with old love of you, dear Hills I I share. 
759. 

I grieved for Bonaparte, with a vain, 282, 

1 hate that Andrew Jones ; he ’ll breed, 259. 

1 have a boy of five years old, 74. 

1 heard (alas ! 3. w^as only in a dream), 571. 

I heard a thousand blended notes, 81. 

I know an aged Man e.onstrained to dwell, 786, 
1 listen — but no fficulty of mine, 581, 
Iniaginati()n — ne’er before content, 544. 

1 marvel bow Nature eould ever find space, 260. 
! T met Loiiisri in tlu» shade, ,32(>. 

I Immured in Bothwell’s towers, at times the 
, Brave, (>92. 

In Bruges towm is many a street, 663, 
i In d;iys of yore how fortunately fared, 423. 

In desultory walk through orchard grounds, 
7(w. 

In distant countries have 1 been, 85. 

! In due t>bservance of an aneieiit rite, 3Ht). 

I Inland, within a hollow vale, 1 stood, 287. 

■ lnma<.<‘ of a. m(»untaiii-dw^elling, 55(). 

! In my mind’s eye a 3’emple, like a cloud, 652, 

' In one of those excursions (may they ntj’er, 21(>, 

: Intent on gathering w ool from hedge and brake, 
7(W). 

I In these fair vales hath many a Tree, 682. 

In the sweet shin* of ('ardigan, 80. 

In this still place, remote from men, 298. 

In trellised shed with clustering roses gay, 3(i2, 
Intrepid sons of Albion ! not by you, 551. 

Ill youth from i‘o<jk to rock 1 went, 2tK). 

I rose w hile yet the cattle, heat-opprest, 600. 
j T saw a Mother’s eye intensely bent, <>29. 

I 1 saw’^ an aged Beggar in my walk, 93. 

1 saw far olf the dark top of a Bine, 748, 

' I s.aw the figure of a lovely Maid, (>24. 

1 Is Dailh^ when evil against good has fought, 
7ti2. 

1 shiver, Siiirit fieree and bold, 294. 

Is it a reed that ’s shaken by the wdnd, 284. 

Is then no nook of English ground secure, 778. 
Is then the final page before me spread, .591. 

Is there a power that can sustain and cheer, 386. 
Is this, ye Gods, the (’apitolian Hill, 748. 

I thought of Thee, my partner and my guide, 
tiOl. 

It is a beauteous evening, c.alm and free, 285. 

It is no Spirit who from Heaven hath fiown, 
293. 

It is not to be thought of that the Flood, 288. 

It is the first mild day of Marcdi, 82. 

I travelled among unknow n men, 112. 

It seems a day, 111. 

It was a heautifnl and silent day, 194. 

It was a dreary morning when the wheels, l.*J8. 
It was a moral end for which they fought, 384. 
It was an April morning; fresh and clear, 247. 
1 ’ve watched you now a full half-hour, 278. 

1 wandered lonely as a cloud, 311. 

1 was thy neighbour once, thou rugged Pile, 325, 
T watch, and long have watched, with calm 
regret, 571. 

I, who accompanied with faithful pace, 604. 
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Josu ! bless our slender Boat, 57S. 

Jones ! Jis from Calais southward you and I, 
‘285. 

Just as those final words were penned, the sun 
broke out in pow er, 771 . 

Keep for the yoiinj^ the impassioned smile, (>02. 

Lady! a Pen (perhaps with lliy re^^ard, 751. 

Lady ! I rifled a Parnassian (^avi*, 57 1. 

Lady I the soughs of Spriiig^ were in the g^rove, 
558. 

Lament I for Diocletian’s fiery swor<l, dP5. 

Lamte, shield, and sword ridiiuiuislied - - at liis 
side, 

Last nig^ht, without a voi(;(‘, that Vision spake, 
ti‘24. 

Let other bards of aiij^-els sing:, (>58. 

Let thy wheel-barrow alone. 117, 

Lotus <piit the leafy arbour, 5l»0. 

Lie here, without a rectu'd of thy worth, 522. 

Info with 5 mn Lambs, like day, is just begfun, 
75{1. 

Like a shipwrecked Sailor tost, 702. 

List, the winds of March are blowing:, 702. 

List — ’t was the (’uckoo, — () w'ith what de- 
li j? lit, 751. 

List, ye who pass by Lyulph’s Tower, 722. 

Lo ! in the burning: w^est, the era^g:y nape, 500. 

Lone Flower hemmed in with snows, and white 
as they, 50*). 

Lom?-favoured Kng:land ! be not thou misled, 
770. 

Long: has the dew been dri(‘d on tree and law'u, 
74!>. 

Long: time have human i^noraiujc and g:uilt, 
207. 

Long: tinier his pulse hath ceased to beat, 1 15. 

Lonsdale I it were iiiiwortliy of a (hiest, 721, 

Look at tlie fate of siimmer flowers, 050. 

Look now on that A<lveut,urer who hatli paid, 
. 5 ^ 5 . 

liord of the Vale ! astounding Flood, 550. 

Ijoud is the Vale ! the Voice is up, 552, 

Loving: she is, and tractable, though wild, 5»1)2. 

Lo ! where she stands fixed in a saint-like 
trance, 770. 

Lo ! where tlui Moon along the sky, 758. 

Ijowther! in thy majestic Pile are seen, 721. 

Lulled by the sound of pastorid bells, 580. 

Lyre! though such power do in thy magic live, 
774. 

Man’s life is like a Sparrow, mighty King, 008. 

Mark how the feathered tenants of the flood, 
401. 

Mark the concentred hawls that enclose, 540. 

Meek Virgin Mother, more benign, 580. 

Men of the Western World ! in Fate’s dark 
hook, 770. 

Men who have ceased to reverence, soon defy, 
025. 

Mercy and Love have met thee on thy road, 
005. 

Methmks that I could trip o’er heaviest soil, 

022 . 

Methinks that to some vacant hermitage, 009. 


Methiiiks ’t were 110 unprecedented feat, 51)J1. 
Mothonght I saw the footsteps of a throne, 551. 
’Mid crowded obelisks and urns, 200. 

Mid-noon is past ; — upon the sultry mead, 590. 
Milton ! thou shouldst be living at this hour, 
287. 

Mine ear has rung, my spirit sunk subdued, 
055 . 

M tserrirnus ! and neither nanu* nor date, OtiO. 
Munastic Domtjs ! following my downward way, 
(>52. 

Most sw(‘et it. is wdth iiimidifted eyes, 724. 
Muflnu* ! wliost‘ virgin bosom was unerost, filO. 
Motions and Means, on laud and sea at war, 

I My frame hath often trembled with delight, 508. 
i My heart leaps up wlien 1 behold, 277, 

I Nay, TraviJler! rest. Tliis lonely Yew^-tree 
I stands, 51 . 

! Near Auio’s stream, 1 spied a gentle Dove, 750. 
Never enlivt*ned wutli the liveliest ray, 785. 
Next liiorning Troilus began to clear, 271. 

No fiction was it of the antique age, 500. 

No more • the ('iid is sudden and abrupt, (»05. 
No mortal object did these (‘yes behold, 551. 

No record t(dls of lance o])pose(l t(» lance, OtKl. 
Nor can I not b(4ieve btit that hereby, 547, 

Nor scorn the aid which Fancy oft dijtli lend, 
OPS. 

Nor shall tile eternal roll of praise reject, 025. 
Nor wants the cause thti ])anie-striking aid, t)07. 
Not a breath of air, 774. 

Not envying Latian shades — if yet they throw, 

j 

, Not hurled precipitous from steep to steep, 001. 
I Not in the lucid intervals of life, 725. 

I Not ill the inines beyond tlie western main, 725. 

! Not, like his great Compeers, indigTiantly, 578. 

1 Not Love, not War, nor the tumultuous swell, 

' 058 . 

Not ’mid the world’s vain objects that enslave, 

: 582. 

■ Not sedentary all : there are who roam, (ilO. 

! Not seldom, (*lad in radiant v('st, 500. 

1 Not so that Pair whose youthful spirits dance, 

I 50(>. 

I Not the whole w arbling grove, in concert heard, 
1 ()5I. 

Not to the clouds, not to the cliff, he flew, 715. 
Not to tlie object. s])eeially dtisigned, 702. 

Not utterly unw^tirt.hy to endure, 010. 

Not without heavy grief of heart did He, 501. 
Now that, all hearts are glad, all faces bright, 
405. 

Now that the farewell tear is dried, 585. 

Now we are tired of hoist.erous joy, ^505. 

Now^ when the primrose makes a splendid show, 
7(i5. , 

Nuns trot not at their convent’s narrow room, 
540. 

Oak of Guernica ! Tree of holier power, 387. 

O blithe New-comer ! I have heard, .510. 

O dearer far than light and life are dear, 638. 
O’er the wide earth, on mountain and on plain, 
584. 
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O’erweening: StJitesmen have full long: relied, 

0 Flower of all that springH from gentle blood, 

m). 

Of mortal parents is the Hero born, IlSIb 

O Friend ! I know not which way 1 must look, 
287. 

Oft have 1 caught, upon a litiul bree/e, 7lo. 

Oft have 1 seen, ere Time had ploughed my 
cheek, 

Oft have I heard of Lucy Gray, 118. 

Oft is the medal faithful lo its trust, 4(K). 

Oft, through thy fair domains, illustrious peer, 
410. 

O for a dirge ! But why complain, 041. 

O for the help <»f Angels to eomidete, o77. 

0 genthi Sleep ! do they belong to the<‘, 840. 

0 happy time of youthful lovers (thus, 827. 

Oh, for a kindling touch from thy pure dame, 

881 . 

Oh ! pleasant exercise of hope and joy, 810. 

Oh there is blessing in this gentle breeze, 124. 

Oh, what a Wreck 1 how changed in mien and 
speech, 700. 

Oh ! what’s the matter? Avhat’s the matter, 
77. 

O Life I without thy chequered scene. 870. 

O Lord, our Lord! how wondrously (quoth 
she), 208. 

O mountain Stream ! theSheidierd and his Col , 
507. 

Once did She hold the gorgeous east in fee, 288. 

Once I could hail (howe’er seiene tin* sky), 048. 

Once in a lonely hamlet I sojourned, 270. 

Once more the ('hurch is seized ^^ith sudden 
fear, (>17. 

Once on the top of Tynwald’s formal mound, 
714. 

Once to the verge of yon steei) barrier came, 

222 . 

One might believe that natural miseries, 8»00. 

One morning (raw it was and wet, 274. 

One who was suffering tumult in liis soul, 807. 

On his morning rounds the Master, 8)21. 

O Nightingale ! thou surely art, 888. 

On loitering Muse — the swift Stream chides us 
— on, 80(». 

On Nature’s invitation do wo cotne, 128. 

O now that, the genius <.)f Bewick were mine. 
250. 

On to Iona I — What, can she afford, 717. 

Open yoiir gates, ye everlasting Files. <>84. 

O thou who movest onward with a mind, 281). 

O thou ! whose fanci<*s from afar are brought, 
290. 

Our bodily life, some plead, that life the shrine, 
708. 

Our walk was far among the ancient trees, 280. 

Outstretching flame-ward his ni)braided liaiid, 

() 21 . 

Pansies, lilies, kingcups, daisies, 279, 

Part fenced by man, part by a rugged steep, 
088. 

Pastor and Patriot ! — at whose bidding rise, 
708. 

Patriots informed with Apostolic light, 027. 


I’ause, courteous Spirit 1 — Balbi supplicates, 
891. 

Pause, Traveller ! whosoe’er thou be, r)()5. 

i*elion and Ossa flourish side by side, 202. 

Peojde ! your chains are severing link by link, 
089. 

PerhajKH some needful service of the State, il89. 

Pleasures newly found are sweet, 280. 

Portentous change when History can appear, 
709. 

Ih-aised be the Art whose subtle power could 
stay, 899. 

Praist‘d bts the Rivers, from their luouiitainr 
siu’ings, 010. 

Prtqudged by ff>es determined not to spare, 024. 

Prestnitiments ! they judge not right, 082. 

Prompt transformation works the novel Lore, 

008 . 

Proud were ye, Mountains, when, in times of 
old, 771). 

Ihm* element, of w'aters ! wheresoe’er, 807. 

Queen of tlie stars ! so gentle, so benign, 788. 

Ranging the heights of Scawfell or Black- 
comb, 711. 

Bapt uIkivc earth by power of one fair face, 
78(». 

Realms quake by turns: x)roud Arbitress of 
grace, )>18, 

Record we too, wutli just and faithful pen, 014. 

Redoubted King, of courage leonine, 012. 

Reluctant call it was ; l.he rite delayed, 099. 

Rest, rest, perturbed Earth, 840. 

Roturii, (.'onl(*nt ! for fondly 1 juirsued, 899. 

Rise ! they have rise)» ; of brave Aueurin ask, 
00 )). 

Rotliu, My Spiritual (8iild I this head was grey, 
082. 

Rude is this Kdifieo, and thou hast scon, 201. 

Sacred Religion ! mother of form and fear, 
.898. 

Sad tluMights, avaunt ! partake we their blithe 
cheer, 891). 

Said Secrecy to (8»wardice and F'rand, 740. 

Say, wdiat. is Honf)ur ? — ’4" is the finest .sense, 
:>K8. 

Say, ye far-travelled clouds, far-seeing hills, 
()88. 

Scattering, like birds escai)ed the fowler’s net, 

022 . 

Scorn not the Sonnet ; (h’itic, yon have frowned, 
080. 

Screams round the Arch-druid’s brow the sea- 
niew^ — white, 005. 

Seek who wOll delight in fable, 780. 

See the Gtmdemncd alone within his cell, 704. 

See what gay wildflt»w'ers deck this earth-built 
Cot, (i92. 

See, where lus difficult way that Old Man wins, 
78(;. 

Serene, and fitted to embrace, 827. 

Serving no haughty Muse, my hands have here, 
701. 

Seven Daughters had Lord Archibald, 314. 

Shade of Caractacus, if spirits love, 776, 
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Shame 011 this faithless heart I that could al- 
low, 57o. 

She dwelt among: the untrodden ways, 112. 

She had a tall man’s height or more, 27r>. 

She was a Phantom of delight, :>I1. 

Shout, for a mighty Victory is won, ;«)S. 

Show me the noblest Youth of present time, 

l>r)4. 

Shun not this Kite, neglected, yea abhorred, (kU. 

Since risen from ocean, oc(^an to defy, 714. 

Six changeful years have vanished since 1 first, 

10 !). 

Six months to six years added he remained, 741 . 

Six thousand veterans practised in war’s game, 
.‘108. 

Small service is true service while it lasts, 7.“d. 

Smile of the Moon ! — for so I name, .KL'. 

So fair, so sweet, withall so sensitive, 7H4. 

Soft as a cloud is yon blue ridge — the Mere, 
720; 

Sole listener, Diiddon ! to the breezi' that played, 

Son of my buried Son, while thus thy hand, 
7()0. 

StK)n did the Almighty Giver of all r«‘st, 1108. 

Spade ! with which Wilkinson hath tilled his 
lands, 817. 

Stay, bold Adventurer ; rest awliile thy limbs, 
402. 

Stay, little cheerful Kobiii ! st.ay, 708. 

Stay near me — do not take thy flight, 270. 

Stern Daughter of the Voice of God, ,‘»lt). 

Strange fits of passion have I known, 112. 

Stranger I this hillock of mis-shapen stones, 

201 . 

Stretch(?d on the dying Mother’s lap, lies dead, 
720. 

Such .age how beautiful ! () Lady bright, 052. 

Such fruitless questions may not long beguile, 
.507. 

Suriirised by joy — imiiatient as the Wind, .511. 

Sweet Flower ! belike one d.ay to have, 82.5. 

Sweet lliglil.and Girl, a very .shower, 2!)7. 

Srseet is the holiness of Youth — so felt, 020. 

Swiftly turn the murmuring wheel, 401. 

Sylph was it ? ora Ihrd more bright, tiOS. 


Take, cradh'd Nur.sling of the mountain, take. 
504. 

Tax not the royal .Saint with v.aiii expense, 081, 
'Fell me, ye Zephyrs ! that unfold, (>8!). 
Tenderly do we feel hy Xal, ore’s law, 7(>2. 
Thanks for the lessons of this Spot — fit school, 
71fi. 

That happy gleam of vernal eyes, 050. 

That heresies should strike (if truth be scanned, 
OOO. 

That is work of waste .and min, 27!). 

’iiiat w.ay look, my Infant, lo, .‘dtJ. 

The Baptist might h.ave been ordained to cry, 
7.55. 


'Fhe Bard — whose soul is m(3ek as dawning 
day, 551. 

The captive Bird was gone ; — to cliff or moor, 
715. 


The cattle crowding round this beverage clear, 


708 . 


The cock is crowing, 278. 

The Crescent-moon, the Star of Love, 708. 

The Danish Conqueror, 011 his royal chair, 554. 

The days are cold, the nights are long, 881. 

Th(} (lew was falling fast, the stars began to 
blink, ‘240. 

The embow'ering rose, the acacia, and the pine, 

.* 3 !)!). 

The encircling ground in native turf arrayed, 
03.‘>. 

The fairest, brightest hues of ether fade, 539. 

The feudal Keep, the bastions of Cohorn, 712. 

The fields which with covetous spirit we sold, 
.‘318. 

The floods .are roused, and will not soon be 
weary, 720. 

The forest huge of ancient (’aledon, ti93. 

’Fhe formal World rehixes her cold chain, 7(>4. 

The g.allant Youth, who may havti gained, <)80. 

The gentlest Poet, with free thoughts endowed, 
785. 

The gentlest Shade that walked Elysian plains, 
294. 

Tine God of L«>ve — a/i, hmediciie ! 206. 

'File inqieri.al (Consort of the Fairy-king, 508. 

Tlie imperial Stature, thii colossal stride, 051, 

The Kirk of IJlpha to the pilgrim’s eye, (501. 

The Knight had ridden ilown from Wensley 
Moor. 258. 

Tlu! Land w'e from our fathers had in trust, 
;',8.3. 

The leaves that rustled on this oak-crowned 
hill, 72(5. 

'File leaves were fading when to Esthwaite's 
hanks, 159. 

Tlie linnet ’s warble, sinking towards a close, 
72.5. 

'Fhe little hedgerow birds, 9(5. 

'File lov(dy Nun (submissive, but more meek), 
(518. 

The Lovers took within this ancient grove, 0!)4. 

'Fhe m.artial eeiirage of a day is vain, .‘385. 

'Fhe massy Ways, carried across those heights, 
(54(5. 

The Minstrels played their (’hristmas tune, 
.598. 

The most alluring clouds that mount the sky, 
7(5!). 

The old inventive Poets, had they seen, .598. 

'Fhe ojipression of the tumult — wrath aud scorn, 
(507. 

The pe.ace which others seek they find, 818. 

The peiisiv(‘ Sce])tic of the lonely vale, .507. 

The pibroch’s note, discoiiiitonanced or mute, 
089. 

'File post-hoy drove with fierce career, 274. 

The ]»ower of Armi(‘s is a visible thing, 3913. 

The prayers I m.ake will then he sweet indeed, 
819. 

There al?e no colours in tlie fairest sky, 025. 

There is a bondage worse, far worse, to bear, 
.‘50(5. 

There is a change — and I am poor, 348. 

There is a Flower, the lessor Celandine, .818. 

There is a little unpretending Rill, 578. 

There is an Eminence, — of these our hills, 249. 

There is a pleasure in poetic pains, 050. 
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There is a Thorn — it looks so old, 75. 

There is a Yew-tree, pride ot* Lorton Vale, 295. 
There never breathed a man who, when his life, 
389. 

There ! ” said a Stripling, pointing with meet 
pride, 719. 

There ’s (Teorge FLsher, Charles Fleming, and 
Reginald Shore, 25S. 

There ’s more in words than I (jan teaeli, (>9S. 
There’s not a nook within this solemn Pass, 
(i89. 

There ’s Bomtdhing in a Hying hoi-se, 97. 

There was a Boy ; ye knew him well, ye cliffs, 

111 . 

There was a roaring in the wind all night, 280. 
There was .*i time when meadow, grove, and 
stream, ir)3. 

The Roman (’onsul doomed his sons to die, 701. 
The Sabbath bells renew the inviting i)eal, 0.‘«0. 
The saintly Youtli has ceased to rule, dis- 
crowned, 021. 

These times strike monied worldiiigs with dis- 
may, 307. 

These Tourisls, Heaven preserve 11 s! needs 
must live, 2.12. 

The Sht‘ep-boy whistled loud, and lo ! 321. 

The vSheplierd, looking eastwai d, softly .said, 
530. 

^rhe sky is overcast, 71. 

The s*)aring lark is bh'si, as proud, 00*1. 

The Spirit of Anti<iuity enshrined, .570. 

The stars are mansions built by Nature’s hand, 
571. 

The star which comes at close of day to shine, 

704. 

The struggling Bill insensibly is grown, 595. 
The sun has long betni set, 284. 

The sun is couched, llui sea-fowd gone to rest, 

705. 

The Sun, that seemed so mildly t o retire, 705. 
The sylvan slopes with eorn-clad fhdds, 572. 
The tears of man in various measure gush, 021. 
The troop will be impatient ; let us hie, 33. 

The turbaiied R.ace are poured in thickening 
swarms, 012. 

The unremitting voice of nightly streams, 787. 
The Valley rings with inirtli and joy? -'14. 

The Vested Priest before the Altar statids, 0.30. 
The Virgin Mountain, wearing like a Queen, 
023. 

Tlie Voice of Song from distant lands shall call, 
280. ^ 

The wind is now ihy organist ; — a clank, 089. 
The woman-hearted Confessor prepares, 011. 
The world forsaken, all its busy cares, 7.53. 

The world is too much with us, late and soon, 
349. 

They called Thee Merry England, in old time, 
707. 

They dreamt not of a perishable home,* 0.34. 
The Young-ones gathered in from hill and dale, 
()29. 

They seek, are sought : to daily battle led, .393. 
They — who have seen the noble Roman’s scorn, 
749. 

This Height a ministering Angel might select, 
402. 


This Land of Rainbows spanning glens whose 
wfills, ()90. 

This Lawn, a carpet all alive, 008. 

Tills .Spot — at once unfolding sight so fair, 701. 

Those breathing Tokens of your kind regard, 
004. 

Those had given earliest notice, as the lark, 

010 . 

Those old credulities to nature dear, 748. 

Those silvi'r clouds collected round the sun, 571. 

Those words were uttered as in pensive mood, 

^ 348 . 

'i'hongh 1 beheld at first witli blank surprise, 
7<)<». 

Though joy attend Thee orient at the birth, 
092. 

Though many suns have risen and set, 044. 

Though iiariow be that old Man’s cares, and 
ne.ir, 3.59. 

Tho’ searching damps and many an envious 
fl;iw, ,584. 

Though the bold wings of Poesy affect, 785. 

33iongli the torrents from their fountains, 2.57. 

33u)iigh to give timely warning and deter, 703. 

Thou look'st upon mi*, and dost fondly think, 
797. 

Thou sacred Pile ! whose turrets rise, .582, 

'i'lireats come w'hich no siibmisHion may as- 
suage, 018. 

3'liree years she grew^ in sun and shower, 113. 

Through shattered galleries, ’mid roofless halls, 

010 . 

Thus all things lead to (diarity, secured, 033. 

Tims far, () Friend! have we, though leaving 
much, 1.‘.2. 

llius is the storm abated by the craft, 017. 

Thy functions are ethereal, 009, 

'T is eight o’clock, — a clear March night, SO. 

’I’is gone — with old belief and dream, 058. 

'TisHe wliose yester-evening’s high disdain, 
709 . 

’T is not for the unfeeling, tlie falsely refined, 
:199. 

’Tis said, fantastic ocean doth unfold, 57.5. 

’T is said, that some have died for love, 2.50. 

’T is said that to brow of y'on fair hill, (i09. 

’Tis spent — this burning day of June, 331. 

To a good Man of most dear memory, 7.34. 

To appease the Gods; or public thanks to yield, 
587. 

To barren heath, bleak moor, and quaking fen, 
529. 

To every Foma of being is assigned, 515. 

To kneeling Worshippers, no earthly floor, 631. 

Too frail to keep the lofty vow, 295. 

To public notice, with reluctance strong, 5J54. 

Toussiiint, the most unhaiipy man of men, 280, 

Tradition, be thou mute ! Oblivion, throw, 691 . 

Tranquillit y ! the soverei^ aim wert thou, 720. 

Troubled long with warring notions, 566. 

True is it that Arahrosio Salinero, 390. 

’Twas Summer, and the sun had mounted 
high, 411. 

Two Voices are there ; one is of the sea, 356. 

Under the shadow of a stately Pile, 755. 

Ungrateful Country, if thou e’er forget, 626. 
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Unless to Peter’s Chair the viewless wind, GlIJ. 

Unquiet childhood here hy special 1^52. 

Untouched throiig-h all severity of cold, 7(K). 

ITp, Timothy, up with your staff and away, 257. 

Up to the throne of God is borne, 727. 

Up I up 1 my Frieiul, and quit your books, 83. 

Up with me I up with me into the clouds, 320. 

Ut'i^iid by Ambit ion, who with subtlest skill, till . 

Uttered by whom, or how inspired — desig^ned, 
578. 

Vallombrosa ! I loTig:(‘d in thy shadiest wood, 
5S(;. 

Vallombrosa — 1 lonj^od in thy shadiest wood, 
751. 

Vanguard of Liberty, ye men of Kent, .“»t)7. 

Wait, pritlu'e, wait ! this answer Lesbia threw, 
740. 

Wanderei* ! that stoop’st- so low, and com'st so 
lujar, 7i>2. 

Wansfell! this Household has a favoured lot, 
77(1. 

AVard of tlie Law ! — dread Shadow of a King, 

573. 

AVas it to disenchant, and to undo, 577. 

Was the aim frustrated by foro«‘ or guile, .'i^lH. 

AVateh, and be firm ! for, soul-siilxluing vice, 
(lOI). 

Weak is the will of Man, his judgment blind, 
530. 

AVc can endure that He shoidd waste our lands, 
;i87. 

AVeop not, beloved Friends ! nor h*tthe ;iir, 380. 

We had a female Passenger who cuTiie, 280. 
have not passisl into a dohd'id City, 718. 

Well have yon Railway Labounu's to this 
gnmnd, 781. 

AVell inay’st thou halt — and gaze with hright- 
oniiig eye, 347. 

AVell sang the Bard who called the grav«*, in 
strains, (101. 

AWll w^ortby lo l)e magnified .are they, <127. 

AVe gaze - nor grieve to t.hiiik that we must 
die, 7(11. 

AVere tliere, beloAV, a spot of holy ground, 10. 

AVe saw hnt surely in the motley crowd, 71(1, 

AA^o talked with open heart, and tongmo, 110. 

Wo walked along, while bright and red, 1 15. 

What aim had they, tin; Pnir of Monks, in size, 
753. 

AV'^liat aspect boro the Man wJi<» roved or fled, 
505. 

AVhat awful ji^rspective ! while from our sight, 
034. 

AVhat boast in wilderness or cnltured field, (117. 

What beast of chase hath broken from the 
cover, 587. 

What crowd is this ? what have we here ! we 
must not pass it by, 345. 

What heavenly smiles ! O Tiady mine, 781. 

AVhat Tie — who, ’mid flu; kindred throng, 531 . 

AAThat if our numbers barely eonld defy, 758, 

What is good for a bootless bene, 381, 

AVhat know we of the Blest above, 570. 

What lovelier home could gentle Fancy choose, 
577. 


What mischief cleaves to unsubdued regret, 724. 

Wbat ne(;d of clamorous bells, or ribands gay, 
401. 

What sounds are those, Helvellyn, that are 
heard, 178. 

What strong allurement draws, what Si)irit 
guides, 750. 

What though the Accused, upon his own appeal, 
( 1 ( 1 ( 1 . 

AVhat though the Italian pencil wrought not 
here, .581. 

What, you arc stepping westward ? — Yea, 208. 

AVhat way does the Wind come ? What way does 
he g<J, 352, 

AVlieii Ali)inc ales threw forth a suppliant cry, 
( 12 ( 1 . 

AA^hence that low voice ? — a whisper from the 
heart, .508. 

AVheii (’ontemplation, like the night-calm felt, 
1.52. 

AA3ieii, far and wide, swift as the beams of morn, 
387. 

Wln*n first descending from the moorlands, 737. 

Wlien liaiigbty expectations ])rostnite lie, 5(>0. 

AViien Inu’e with (5'irthage itome to conflict 
came, 751. 

AV'lum bnman touch (as monkish hooks attest), 

7:10. 

AA'ben I have borne in nuunory what has tamed, 

288 . 

AA^heii i»i the antique age <»f how and spear, (137. 

AAOion, looking on the present face of things, 
;i()7. 

AAToii Love was born of bcavenly line, 70. 

When Pluloctotcs in the Lemnian isle, (151. 

AVbcii Itiith was left lialf desolate, 110. 

AVIhmi Severn’s sweeping flood had overthrown, 
7(1(1. 

AA'ben thesoft band of sleep had closed the latch, 
517. 

AVbcii ihv great soul Avas freed from mortal 
chains, (110. 

AVluui, to the at t ractions of the busy world, .322, 

AVbcre arc they now. those wanton Boys, 50.3. 

AVhere art thou, my beloved Son, 312. 

AVbcre ho tlio noisy followers of the g.ame, .500, 

AVliere be the temples which, in Britain’s Isle, 

53.5, 

AA’^berc holy ground begins, unhallowed ends, 
( 102 . 

AVbcre lies the Laml to which yon ship must go, 

;; 4 ‘). 

AA^herc lies the truth ? has Man, in wisdom’s 
creed, 780. 

Where hmg and deeply hath been fixed the root, 

01.5. 

Wliero towers are cruslied, and nnforbidden 
weeds, 040. 

AA"here»will they stop, those breathing powers, 
090. 

While Anna’s p(;ers and early i>laymates tread, 
(>.51 . 

AVbilo beams of orient light shoot wide and 
high, 778. 

While flowing rivers yield a blameless sport, 
501). 

While from the purpling east departs, 643. 
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While Merlin paced the Cornish sands. 67(>. 

While not a leaf seems faded ; while tiie fields, 

m. 

While poring Antiquarians search the ground, 

mK 

While the Poor gather round, till the end of 
time, 01)4. 

While thus from theme to theme the Historian 
passed, 

Wiio but hails the sight with pleasure, 5t>l. 

Who but is pleased to watch the moon on high, 
787. 

Who comes — with rapture greeted, and ca- 
ressed, 825. 

Who fancied what a pretty sight, 293. 

Who is the happy Warrior? Who is lie, 341. 

Who ponders National events shall find, 770. 

Who rashly strove tliy Image to portray, 73S. 

Who rises on the hanks of fSeine, 548. 

Who swerves from innocence, who makes di- 
vorce, ()00. 

Who weeps for strangers ? Many wont, 382. 

Why art thou silent ! Is tliy love a plant, 740. 

Why cast ye back upon the (lallic shore, 590. 

Why, Minstrel, these untuneful miirmiirings, 
049. 

Why should the Enthusiast, journeying tlmmgh 
this Isle, 700. 

Why should we weep or mourn, - ’Angelic boy, 
780. 

Wliy sleeps the futtiro, as a snake enrolled, (>35. 

Why stand we gazing on the sparkling Urine, 
712. 

Why, William, on that old grey stone. 83. 

Wild Redbreast ! hadst thon at Jemima’s lip, 
053. 

Wings have we, and as far as we can go, 347. 

Wisdom and Spirit of the universe, 110. 

With copious eulogy in prose or rhyme, 083. 

With each recurrence of this glorious morn, 570. 

With how sad steps, () Moon, timu climb’stthe 
sky, 348, 

Within her gilded cage confined, 042. 

Within our happy Castle there dwelt One, 289. 

Within the mind strong fancir‘s work, Otil. 

With little here to do or see, 291. 

With sacrifice before the rising morn, 525. 


With ships the sea was sprinkled far and nigh 
:i49. 


Woe to the Crown that doth the Cowl obey, 611, 
Woe to you, Prelates I rioting in ease, 617. 
Woman I the Power who left his throne on high, 

o:k), 

Wouldst thou he taught, when sleep has taken 
flight, 783. 

Would that our scrupulous Sires had dared to 
leave, (>32. 


Ye Apennines ! with all your fertile vales, 743. 

Ye brood of conscience, — Spectres! that fre- 
quent, 762. 

Ye Lime-trees, ranged before this liallowed Urn, 
400. 

Yc sacrod Nurseries of blooming Youth, 574. 

Yc shadowy Beings, that have rights and claims, 
717. 

Yes! hope may with my strong desire keep 
pace, 350. 

Yes, if th<‘ intensities of hope and fear, 628, 

Yes, it was Ihe mountain Echo, 345. 

Yes! thou art fair, yet be not moved, 781. 

Yes, though He well may tremble at the sound, 
764. 

Yc Storms, resound the praises of your King, 
550. 

Yet are they here the same unbroken knot, 357. 

Yet life ye say is life — we liave seen and see, 
3*47. 

Yet many a Novice of the cloistral shade, 619. 

Yet more ■ routid many a Convent’s blazing 
fire, (518. 

Yc, too, must fly before a chasing hand, 619. 

Y<* trees! whose slender roots entwine, 750. 

Yet Truth is keenly sought for, and the wind, 
(52.5. 

Yet, yet, Biscayans! we must meet our Foes, 
38(5. 

Ye vales and hills whoso beauty hither drew, 
778. 

You call it, ** Love lies bleeding,”'— so you 
may, 782. 

You have heard a Spanish Lady,” 669. 

Young England — what is then become of 
Old, 784. 
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Aab, The Fall of the, 578. 

Abbeys, Old, 

Address troin the Sjurit of Cockermouth Castle, 707. 
Address to a Child, 8o‘i. 

Address to Kilchurn G istle, 209. 

Address to my Inf.uit D.mijnler, 31.5, 

Address to the Soholais of the Village School of , 

111 . 

Admonition, 317. 

ACneid, Translation of Part of the First Book of the, 
552. 

Aerial Rock, .5(58. 

Attlu'tion of Margaret , I'lio, 312. 

AnUetious of KiiglanU, 021. 

After-thought (Tour on the Continent), 579. 
After-thonglit (I)uddon), (JOl. 

Ailsa Crag, Fntli of Clyde, 714. 

Airey-Force Valhjy, 774. 

Aix-ia-Chnpelle, .577. 

Alban Hills, From tlie, 750. 

Albano, At, 7.50. 

AProd, 010. 

Alfred, C mute ami, 551 
Alfred, Ins Des.vndants, 010. 

Alice Fell, or Poverty, 274 

Aineriea, Awpect-s of Chi istiaiiity in (Tliree Son.), 627, 
Aru(*rican Episcdiiiic} , 027 
American Tradition, 597. 

Ancient History, On a celebrated Event in (Two Son.), 
387. 

Andrew Jones, 259. 

Anecdote lor Fathers, 73. 

Animal Tranquillity and Decay, 90. 

Auio, 7.50, 

Anna, 051 . 

Anticipation (October, 1803), 308. 

Anticipation of leaving School, Composed in, 2 
Apennines, Among the Ruins ot a Convent in the, 756. 
Apology (Eccl. Son., Ist Part), (“lOS. 

Apology (Keel Son., 2d Part), 019. 

Apology (Sonnets upon the Punishment of Death), 704. 
Apology (Yarrow Revisited), 095. 

Applothwaito, .At, 318. 

Aquapendenie, Mnsings near, 742. 

Armeni.ui Daily’s I^ove, 7’lie, 009. 

Armies, The V'ower of, 39,3. 

Arteg.al and Elidiire, .5:i4. 

Authors, A plea for, 700. 

Author’s Portrait, To the, 700. 

Autumn (September), .538 
Avarice, The last Stage of, 259. 

Avon, Tiie (Annan), 093 

Bala-Sala, At, 713. 

Ballot, Protest against the, 761. 

Bangor, Monastery of Old, 007. 

Baptism, 029. 

Beaumont, Sir George, Epistle to, 393. 

Beaumont, Sir George, Upon perusing the foregoing 
Epistle to, 398. 

Beaumont, Sir George, Picture of Peele Castle painted 
by, 325. 

Beaumont, Sir George, Beautiful picture painted by, 
399. 

Beaumont, Sir George, Elegiac Stanzas addressed to, 
641. 

Beaumont, To Lady, 358. 


Beauteous ICvcnmg, It is a, 285. 

Beggar, Old Cumberland, 93. 

Beggars, 276. 

Beggaib, Sequel to tlie, 503. 

Benefits, Oilier (Two Son.), 615. 

Bible, 'I'ranslation <>i the, 020. 

Bnnmrie, The Solitiule of, 314. 

Bird of Farad iBt‘, Coloured Drawing of the, 737. 

Bird of P.iiadise, Suggested by a Picture of, 785. 

! Biscayan Rite (Two Son.), 380. 

J Bisliops, Acquittal of the, 620. 
j Bishops an<l Priests, 028 

I Black Comb, lu.scriiitioii on a stone on the side of, 402. 

Black Comb, View from the top of, 402. 
j Bologna, At (Tliree Son ), 7.57 
j Bolton Priory, Tlie loundiug of, 381. 

I Boiid.ige, There i,s a, 30(5. 

I Booka (Prelude), 1.52. 

Books ami Newspapers, lllustiated, 787 
Borilerers, Tlie, 33 
I Bothivell Castle, (592. 

' Boulogne, On being stranded near the Harbour of, 590t 
j Bran, Kftusion on tlie Banks ot, 531 
j Bread'll lban<‘, Ruhicd Mansion of tlie Earl of, 691. 

' Biicnt/, Scene on the Lake ot, 579 
I Biigham, Nun’s Well, 708. 

I Bnloim, Struggle of the, 606. 

Inothoi.s, The, 232. 

Brother’s W.atei, Bridge at the foot of, 278. 
j Biougham Castle, Song at the Feast of, 359. 

BiowmVs Cell, .529. 

Brownie, The, «592 
I Bruges (Two Poems), 570. 

Bruges, Iriculent at, 663. 

' BuonapartiS 1 grieved for, 282. 

Buonaparte, The Column, 58(5. 

I Burial Place m the South ot Scotland, 687. 

Burns, At tlie Grave ol, 294 
: Burns, Thoughts suggested near the residence of, 295. 

Ihirns, To the Sons ol, 296. 

! Butteifly, To a, 27(5. 

, Buttertly, To a, 278. 

Calais (August, 1802), 284. 

Calais, Composed by tlie vSeaside near (1802), 284. 
C<dais, Composed near, 285. 

Calais (August 15, 1801), 282. 

Calais, Fish- women at, 575. 

Calvert, Raisley, 351. 

Cainahloli, At the Convent of (Tliree Son.), 753. 
Cambridge and the Alps (Prelude), 159 
Cambridge, Residence at (Prelude), 138. 

Canute, 611. 

Canute and Alfred, 554. 

C.istle, Composed at , 301. 

“ Castle of Indolonoe,” Written in my Pocket Copy 

01 , 288 . 

Casual Incitement, 607. 

Catechising, 629. 

Cathedrals, etc., (534. 

Catholic Cantons, Composed in one of the, 579. 
Celandine, The Small, 318. 

Cel.'indine, To the Small (Two Poems), 279-280. 
Cenotaph (Mrs. Fermor), C41 . 

Chainouny, Processions in the Vale of, 687. 

Character, A, 260. 

Charles the First, Troubles of, 623. 
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Charles the Second, (>25. 

ChatBWorth, m. 

Chaucer, Selections from (Three Poems), 2(53. 
Chiabrera, Kpitaphs translated from, 388. 

Chichely, Archbishop to, Henry the Fifth, (517. 

Child, Address to a, .'552. 

Child, Three years old, Characteristics of a, 392. 

Child, To u (written in her Album), 731. 

Childhood and School-time (Prelude), 124. 

Childless J'ather, The, 257, 

Christianity in America, Aspects of (Three Son.), 627. 
Cliurch to be erected (Two Son.), 033. 

Churches, Now, (133 

(Jhurchyard among the Mountains (Excursion), 477. 
Churchyard among the Mountains (Excursion), 493. 
Churchyard, New, (533. 

Ciiitra, Convention of (Two Son.), 382. 

Cistertian Monastery, (514. 

Clarkson, Thomas, To, 35(5. 

Clergy, Corruptions of the Higher, 017. 

Clergy, Emigrant French, 032 
Clerical Integrity, 025. 

Clermont, The Council of, (512. 

Clifford, Lord, 3.59 
Clouds, To the, 774. 

Clyde, In the Frith of (Ailsa Crag), 714. 

Clyde, On the Frith of, 715. 

Cockermouth Castle, Address from the Spirit of, 707. 
Cockermoutli, In sigiit of, 707 
Cideorton, A Flower Garden at. (539. 

Coleorton, Elegiac Musings in tlie grounds of, (583 
Coleorton, Inscription tor an Urn in the grounds of, 
400. 

Coleorton, Inscription for a Seat in the groves of, 4fMl 
Coleorton, Inscription in a garden of. 4(M) 

Coleorton, Inscription in the grouud.s of, 390 
Collins, Remembrance of, 9. 

Cologne, In the (hiUiedral of, 577. 

Commination Spt\ ice, (531. 

Com plaint. A, 313. 

“Complete Angler,” Written on a blank leaf in the, 
509. 

Conclusion (Dnddon), 001 
Conclusion (Eccl. Son ), (536. 

Conclusion (Miscell. Son.), (553. 

Conclusion (Sonnets upon tlie Punisliinent of Death), 
704. 

Confirmation (Two Son.), 029, 

Congratulation, (533. 

Conjectures, 005. 

Contrast, The. The Parrot and the Wren, (542. 
Convent in tlie Apennines, 750 

Convention of Cintra, Comjioscd while writing a Tract 
occasioned by the (Two Son.), 382. 

Conversion, (508. 

Cora Linn, Composed at, .5,'50 

Cordelia M , To, 723. 

Cotttage Girls, The Three, 585 
Council of Clermont, The, (512. 

Countess’ Pillar, (594. 

Covenanters, Persecution of Scottish, G26. 

Cranmer, 021 . 

Crosthwaite Church, 777. 

Crusader, 015. 

Ousades, 612. 

Cuckoo and the Niglit-ingale, The, 266 
Cuckoo at Laverna, Tlie, 751. 

Cuckoo Clock, The, 783. 

Cuckoo, To the, 310. 

Cuckoo, To the, 051. 

Cumlievlaud Beggar, The Old, 93. 

Cumberland, Coast of (In the Channel), 711. 
Cumberland, On a high part of the coast of, 706. 

Daffodils, 311, 

Daisy, To the (Two Poems), 290. 

Daisy, To the, 291. 


Daisy, To the, 326. 

Daniel, Picture of (Hamilton Palace), 693. 

Danish Boy, The, 117. 

Danish CoiiqiieHtH, 611. 

Danube, Source of the, 578. 

Dati, Roberto, 3‘H). 

Death, Sonnets on, 761. 

Dedication (Mi.scell. Bon.), 648. 

Dedication ('Pour on the Continent), 575. 

Dedication (White Doo of Rylstone), 361. 

Departuie from the Vale of Grasmere, 294. 

Derwent, To the River, 570, 

Descriptive Sketches, 10. 

Despondency (ICxcursion), 435, 

Despondency, Corrected (ExcurKion), 447. 

Dchultoiy Stanzas, 6‘.)l. 

Dctnaction which follow'ed the Publication of a certain 
Poem. On the, 574, 

I Devil’s Bridge, To the Torrent at, (540. 

1 Devotional Incitements, 696. 
j Dion, ,527. 
j Dissensions, COG. 

Distractions, (523. 

Dog, Incident Characteristic of a, 321. 

Dog, Tribute to the Memory of the same, .322. 
Doiiiierdalc, The Plain of, 598, 

Doia, To (A little onwaul), 555. 
imuglas liay. Isle o( Man, On entering, 711 
Don or. Composed in the Valley near, 286. 

Dovei, Near, 287. 

l)<*ver, Tlie S' alley of (Tw'o Son.), 690. 

Druidical Excommunication, (505. 

Druids, Treiudalioii of the, 605. 

Duddoii, Tlie Ri\<r, 592. 

T>ungeon-Gh>ll Fmh>(>, 244. 
iHinolhe Castle (Eagles), (590 
Duiioll^ Castle, On levisiting, 715. 

Dunolly Eagle, The, 715 
Duty, Ode to, 319. 

Dyer, To the Poet ,Tohn 6*10, 

Eagle and tlie Dove, TJie, 77(5. 

E.igles (Dunolhc C.istle). 690. 

Eagle, The Diiiiollv, 715 
Paster Suiidaj, Composed on, 570. 

Ecclesiastical Bonnets, (501. 

Echo, The Mountain, 5545. 

Echo uimii the Gemmi, 5S7. 
i Eclipse ot the Sun, 1820, The, 584 
‘ Eden, The River (Cumberland), 719. 

Edward the Sixth, 620. 

Edw'ard higning the Warrant, (521. 

Egreniont Castle, The Horn of, 342 
Egj'ptian Maid. The, 67(5. 

Ejaculation, 035. 

Elegiac Mil sings (Coleorton Hall), 683. 

Elegiac Stanzas (Goddard), 688 
Elegiac Stanzas (Mrs. Fernior). 641. 

Elegiac Stanzas (Peelo Castle), .325. 

Elegiac Verses (John Wordsworth), 324. 

Eh/aheth, 622 
Ellon Trwin, 258. 

Emigrant Frencli Clergy, 032. 

Emigrant Mother, The, 276, 

Eminent Reformers (Tw’o Son.), (522. 

Emineiu'e, There is an, 149. 

Emma’s Dell, 247. 

Engelherg, 580. 

Kughien, Duke d’, 552. 

England, 307. 

England, Atflictions of, 624. 

Enteri>rise, To, 602. 

Episcopacy, American, 627. 

Epistle to Sir George Beaumont, 393. 

Epistle to Sir George Beaumont, Upon perusing the 
foregoing, 398. 

Epitaph, A Poet’s, 113. 
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Kpitapli in tho Chaptil-yard of Langdale, C42. 

Epitaphs translated from Ghiabrera, 388, 

Evening of extraordinary splendour, Composed upon 
an, 5G6. 

Evening Walk, An, 3 

Event 111 Ancient History, On a Celebrated (Two Sou.), 
389. 

Excursion, The, 403. 

Expostulation and Kopiy, 83. 

Fact, A, and an Imagination, 554. 

Faery Chasm, 5%. 

Fancy, 348. 

Fancy and Tradition, 694. 

Fancy, Hints for tlie, 596. 

Farewell, A, 283, 

Farewell Lines, 647. 

Fanner of Tilsbury Vale, The, 308. 

Far- Terraco, The, 646 
Father, The Childlesa, 257. 

Fathers, Anecdote for, 73. 

Female Passenger, We had, 286. 

Fermor, Mrs. (Cenotaph), 6^11 , 

Feriuor, Mrs. (Elegiac Stanzas), 641. 

Fidelity, 320. 

Filial Piety, 699. 

Fir Grove (Jolm Wordsworth), 322. 

Fish- women, 575. 

Fleming, To the liady (Rydal Cliapel) (Two Poems), 
636. 

Floating Island, 768 
Florence (Four Son ), 755. 

Flower Garden, A (Coleorton), 639. 

Flowers, 595. 

Flowers (Cave of StalTa), 717. 

Foresight, 279. 

Forma of Prayer at Sea, 631. 

Forsaken Indian Woman, The Complaint of a, 84 
Forsaken, The, 313. 

Fort Fuentes, 581. 

Fountain, The, 116. 

Fox, Mr., Lines composed on the expected death of, 
352. 

France, Residence in (Prelude), 187. 

France, Residence iii (Prelude), PH. 

Fr.ance, Residence in (Prelude), 202. 

France, Sky -prospect from the Plain of, 590. 

Francesco Pozzohonclli, 391. 

French Army in Russia (Two Poems), 549. 

French Clergy, Emigrant, 632. 

French Revolution, 240. 

French Revolution, In allusion to Histones of the 
(Three Son.), 769. 

French Royalist, Feelings of a, 552. 

Friend, To a (Banks of the Derwent), 708. 

Funeral Service, 631. 

Furness Abbey, At, 779. 

Furness Abbey, At, 781. 

Gemmi, Echo upon the, 5S7. 

General Fast, Upon the late (1832), 699 
George the Third (November, 1813), 403. 

George the Third, On the death of, 573. 

Germans on tlie Heights of Ilochheim, ,5.50. 

Germany, Written in, 122. 

Gillies, Margaret, 764. 

Gillies, Margaret (Two Poems), 766. 

Gipsies, 357. 

Girdle, A narrow, 249. 

Glad Tidings, 607. 

Gleaner, The, 659. 

Glen-Alinain, or the Nsirow Glen, 298. 

Glencroe, At the Head of, 691 . 

Glow-worm, Tlie Star and the, 564. 

Goddard, Elegiac Stanzas, 588. 

Gold and Silver Fishes in a Vase (Two Poems), 663. 
Goody Blake and Harry Gill, 77. 
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Gurdale, 568. 

Grace Darling, 776. 

Grasmere-dale, Fly to, 303. 

Grasmere, Departure from the Vale of (August, 1803). 
294. 

Grasmere, Inscription on the Island at, 261. 

Grasmere, Return to, 303. 

Grasmere Lake, Composed by the side of, 348. 
Gravestone, A (Worcester Cathedral), 669. 

Great Men (Sydney, Marvel, etc.), 287, 

Green, George and Sarah, 382. 

<Treen Lumet, The, 292. 

Greenock, 718. 

Greta, To the River, 707. 

Guernica, Oak of, 387. 

Guilt and Sorrow, 10. 

Gunpowder Plot, 623. 

H. C., Six years old, To, 290. 

HambJeton Hills, After a Jouniey across the, 288. 
Happy Warrior, Cliaiacter of tho, 340. 

Harp, The (“ Why, Minstrel”), 049. 

Hart-leap Well, 253. 

H.irt’8-horn Tree, 604. 

Haunted Tree, Tlie, 571. 

Hawkshead, Written us a School Exercise at, 1. 
Hawkshead School, In Anticipation of leaving, 2. 
Haydon (Picture of the Duke of Wellington), 766. 
Ilaydon, ToB H., .5:14 

I Haydon, To B. R. (Picture of Napoleon Buonaparte), 
698. 

Hazels, 540. 

Heidelberg, Castle of (Hymn for Boatmen), 678. 

Helvellyn, To , on lier first ascent of, 666. 

Henry the Eighth, Portrait of, 651. 

Her eyes are wild, 79. 

Tlermitage, Near the Spring of the, 660. 

Hermitage (St. Herbert’s Island), 261. 

Hermit’s Cell, Inscriptions in and near, 5()5. 

Higlilaud Boy, The Blind, .303. 

Highland Broach, Tiie, 695. 

Highland Girl, To a, 297. 

Highland Hut, 692. 

Hint from the Mountains, 561. 

Hints for the Fancy, 596. 

Historian, Plea for tlie, 749. 

Hoffer, :i83. 

Hogg, James, Extempore Effusion upon the death of, 
7:1(k 

Honour, 385. 

I Horn of Egremont Castle, Tho, 342. 

Howard, Mrs., Monument of (Wetherall) (Two Son.), 
719. 

Humanity, 666. 

Hymn for Boatmen (Heidelberg), 578. 

Hymn, The Labourer's Noonday, 727 

T F, To, 764. 

Idiot Boy, Tlie, 86. 

Illustrated Books and Newspapers, 787. 

Illustration (The Jung-Frau), 623. 

Imagination and Taste (Prelude), 207. 

Imagination and Taste (Prelude), 212. 

Immortality, Intimations of, .353. 

Indian Woman, Complaint of a Forsaken, 84. 

Infant Daughter, Address to my, 316. 

Infant M M , To the, 652. 

Infant, The Cottager to her, :I31. 

Influences, Other, 609. 

Inglewood Forest, Suggested by a View in, 693. 
Inscription for a Monument in Crosthwaite Church 
(Southey), 778. 

Inscriptions (Coleorton), 399. 

Inscriptions for the Spot, 261. 

Inscriptions (Hermit’s Cell), 566. 

Installation Ode, 788. 

Interdict, An, 613. 
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Introduction (Bccles. Sou.)i 604. 

Introduction (Pi elude), 125. 

Invusion, Lines on tiiu expected, 303. 

Invetsiieyde, 297. 

Invitation, On Nature’s, 123. 

Invocation to the Earth (1816), 546. 

Iona (Two Son.), 717. 

Iona, Black Stpncs ot, 718. 

Isle of Man (Two Son.), 711. 

Isle ot Man, At Bala-Bala, 713. 

Isle ot Man, At oil', 711. 
iBle of Man, By the Seasliore, 711. 
lele of Man (Douglas Bay), 711. 

Italian Itinerant, The, 583. 

Italy, After leaving (Two Son.), 757 

Jedborough, The Matron of, 302. 

Jewish Family, A, 658. 

Joanna, To, 248. 

Joan of Kent, Warrant for Execution of, 621. 

Jones, Rev. Robert, ^0. 

Jones, Rev. Robert, 2S4. 

Journey renewed, t»00. 

Jung-Frau, The, and the Fall of the Rhine, 623. 

Kendal, Upon liearing of the death of tlie Vicar of, 
534. 

Kendal and Windermere Railway, On the projected, 
778. 

Kent, To the Men of, 307. 

Kilchum Castle, Address to, 299. 

KilVuTanky, In the Pass ol, 308. 

King’s College Chapel. Cambridge, Inside of (Throe 
Son ), 634. 

Eirkstone, The Pass of, 

Kirtle, The Braes of, 258. 

Kitten and Falhiig Leaves, The, 316. 

Labourer's Noon-day Hymn, 727. 

Lady, To a, upon Drawings she had made of Flowers in 
Madeiia, 781. 

Lady E. B. and the Hon. Miss P., To the, 640 
Lamb, Charles, Written after the death of. 734. 
Lancaster Castle, Suggested by the view ol, 761. 
loingdale, Epitaph in the Chapel yard of, 642. 
Laixlamia, .52.5. 

Last of the Flock, The, 8.5. 

Last Supper, by Leonardo da Vinci, The, .584. 

Latimer and Ridley, 621. 

Latitudinarianism, 625. 

Laud, 624. 

Lawn, The, 6(58. 

Ledbury, St. Catherine of, 730. 
lAionardo da Vinci, The Last Supper, 584. 

Lesbfa, 740, 

Liberty (Cold and Silver Fishes), 664. 

Liberty, Obligations of Civil to Religious, G26. 

Lib€»rty (Tyrolese Sonnets), !183. 

Liege, Between Namur and, .576. 

Lines composed a few miles above Tintem Abbey, 91 
Lines composed on the expected death of Mr. Fox, 
352. 

Lines, Farewell, 647. 

Lines left upon a Seat in a Vew-tree, 31 , 

Lines on the exjiected Invasion, 1803, .308. 

Lines sugcrested by a Portrait from the Pencil of F. 
Stone (Two Poems), 728. 

Lines written as a Srhf>ol Exercise at Hawkshejed, 1. 
Lines written in F.arly Spring, 81. 

Lines written in the Album of the Countess of Lons- 
dale, 731. 

Lines written upon a Stone, upon one of the Islands at 
Rydal, 26.1. 

Lines written upon hearing of the death of the late 
Vicar of Kendal, 534. 

Lines written while. sailing in a Boat at Evening, 9. 
Liturgy, The, 628. 


' Loch Etive, Composed in the Glen of, 690. 

Lombardy, In, 756. 

Loudon, In (1802), (Two Son.), 287. 

London, Rebideiice in (Prelude), 169. 

Longest Day, Tire, 560. 

Long Meg and her Daughters, 721 . 

Lonsdale, The Countess of (Album), 731. 

Lonsdale, To the Eurl of, 410. 

Lonsdale, To the E.iil of, 721. 
liouisa, 326 

Love, The Birth of. 70. 

Love lies bleeding (Tw'o Poems), 782. 

Love, ’T is said tliat some have died for, 256. 

Lovely tilings. Among all, 277. 

I Loving and Liking, 698. 

I Lowlher, 721 

Lowtlier, To the Ijady Mary, 574. 

, Lucca Giordano, 787. 

; Lucy Gray, or Solitude, 118. 

Lucy (Three Poems), 112. 

^ Imcy (Three years she grew), 11.3. 

Lycoris, Ode to (3’wo Poems), 558. 
j Lyre, 774, 

I M II., To, 250. 

1 M.alhani Cove, 568 

j Manse, On the sight of a (Scotland), 688. 

M.'iich, Written in, 27,8. 

j Margaret , The Afliiction of, 312. 

Manner. By a retired, 71.'^ 

Mairiago Ceremony, 'The, 630. 

M image of a Friend, On the Eve of, 401 
Mar'-hall, To Coi delta, 72.3. 

Mar 3 Qu<*en ol Scots, Captivity of, 569 
Mary Queen ol ScoIh, Lament of, 562 
Mary Queen ol Scots (’Workington), 708. 

Maternal fliief, 391. 

Matron of .ledborough. The, 302 
Matthew, 115. 

May Morning, Composed on (1838), 759. 

May Morning, Ode eomposed on, 613 
May, To, 644 
Memory, 6,3.5 

Memory, When I have borne in, 288. 

Men of the Western World, 750. 

Merry England, 707. 

Mithael, 238. 

Michael Angelo, Two translaiiona from, 350. 

Michael Angcio, From the Italian of, 350. 

Michael Angelo, From the Italian of, 319. 

Milton, 287. 

Missioms and Travels, 610, 

Mon.istenes, Dissolntion of the (Three Sou.), 618. 
Monasteries, Saxon, 610. 

Monastery, Cistertiari, f>13. 

Monastery of Old Bangor, 607. 

Monastic Power, Abuse of, 618 
Monastic VoluptuousnesB, 618. 

Monks and Schoolmen, 614 

Monument of Mrs. Howard (Two Son.), 719. 

Monument (Long Meg and Her Daughters), 721. 

Moon, The (How beautiful the Queen of Night), 787. 
Moon, The (Once I could hail), 045. 

Moon, The (Rydal), 73.3. 

Moon, The (Seaside), 732. 

Moon, The (The eresrent-Moon, the Star of Love), 768. 
Moon, The (The Shepherd looking eastward), 639. 
Moon, The (With how sad steps), 348. 

Moon, The (Who but is pleased), 787. 

Morning Exercise, A, 65.3. 

Moscow, self-devoted to a blaze, By, 560. 

Mossgiel F’arm (Burns), 719. 

Motlier’s Return, The, 357. 

Mountain (November 1), 638. 

Mountains, Hint from the, 661. 

Mull, In Sound of, 690. 

Music, Power of, 344. 
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Mutability, (i32. 

My heart leaps up, 277. 

Naming of Places, Poems on the, 247. 

Namur and Liege, Between, 576. 

Natural Objects, Indueuce. ol, 110. 

Needle-case in the lorm of a Harp, On seeing a, 648. 
Newspaper, After reading a, 689. 

Nulpath CaKtle, 301 
Nightingale an<l Stock-dove, 358. 

Nigiitingale, The Cuckoo and the, 206. 

Night piece. A, 71. 

Night- thought. A, 758. 

Nith, On the Banks of, 295. 

Norman Tioy, The, 770. 

Norman CompioMt, The, Oil. 

North Wale.*!, Composed among the Bums of a Castle 
in, 640. 

Nortons, The Fate of the, 361. 

Nunnery, 720. 

Nun’s Well, Brigham, 708. 

Nutting, 111. 

Oak find the Broom, The, 252. 

Oak of Guernica, The, :J87. 

Octogenarian, To an, 788. 

Ode composed on Mvy Morning, 643. 

Odo, Intimations of Immortality, 353. 

Ode, Installation, 788 

Ode, The Morning of the day of Thanksgiving, 541. 

Ode to Duty, 310 

Ode to Lycoris (Two Poems), 558. 

O le, Vornal, 556. 

Ode (Who liscH on the Banks of Seine), 5-18. 

Ode (181 1 When the soft hand), ,547. 

Ode (1815. Imagination -- ne’er before content), 544. 
Oker Hill in Datloy Dale, A Tiadition of, (»69. 

Open Prospect, 596. 

Ossian, Written in a blank loaf of Macpliersou’s, 715. 
Onr Lady of the Snow, 580. 

Oxford, May 30, 1820 (Two Son ), 574. 

Painter, To a (Two Son.), 76G. 

Palafox, 386. 

Papal Ahusps, 613 
Papal Dominion, 613 
Parrot and the Wren, Tho, 612 
PvrsonagC: in Oxlordshne, A, 602. 

Parsonage, Tho (Exenrsion), 507. 

PassifOi, Strange fits of, 112. 

Pastor, Tlie (Excursuni), 464. 

T’astoral Character, 628 
Patriotic Sympathies, 624. 

PauIinuH, (i08. 

Poelo Castle, Suggested by a Picture of, 325. 

Pelion and O-sa, 262. 

Pennsylvanians, To the, 784. 

Persecution, 605. 

Personal Talk, 346. 

Persuasion, 008. 

Peter Bell, 96. 

Peter Bell, on the detraction which followed, etc., 574. 
Pet Lamb, The, 245. 

Phantom of Delight, 311. 

Philoctetes, 651. 

Picture, Upon the sight of a beautiful, 399. 

Piety, Decay of, 649. 

Piety, Filial, 699. 

Pilgrim Fathers (Two Son.), 627. 

Pilgrim’s Dream, 564. 

Pillar of Trajan, 640. 

Places of Worship, 628. 

Plea for Authors, A, 760. 

Plea for the Historian, 749. 

Poet and the caged Turtle-dove, The, 681. 

Poet’s Dream, The, 771. 

Poet’s Epitaph, 113. 
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Poet to his Grandchild, A, 760. 

Point at issue, Tlie, 620. 

Point Basil Judgment, 250. 
j Poor Kobiu, 765. 

Poor Susan, The Beverie of, 70. 

I Popery, Revival of, 621. 

t Portrait, Lines suggested by a (Two Poems), 728. 
Portiait of 1. F , On a, 764. 

Poi trait of the Duke of Wellington, On a, 765. 

Poi trait, to the Author’s, 706. 

Power of Music, 344. 

Power of Si^mid, 660. 

Pray er at. Sea, Foi ms of, 631 . 

Prayer, The lorec ol , 381 . 

Prelude, Poems of early and late Tears, 767. 

Prtdude, Tho, 124. 

Preseutiineuts, 682. 
j Primrose ol the Rock, The, 684. 

' iTimess’ Tale, The, 263 
Pioce.-sioiis ((’> amouiiy), 587 
l*ropheey, A (February, 1807), 356. 

Piinisluneiit of Death, Sonnets upon the, 761, 

Railway, On tho projected Kendal and Windermere, 
778. 

Railways, etc., 721. 

K.inihow, 277. 

R.iuz des Vaches, On hearing the, 681. 

I Ileeoveiy, 006. 

Recluse, The, 222. 

Redbrea-t, 2)8. 

Redbreast ch.ising the Butterfly, Tlie, 278. 

Redbre-ast, Tlie, 727 
Redlireast, To a, 768. 

Rcdlectunis, 620. 

Betormat ion. General View of the Troubles of the, 621, 

' Heforniors, Eminent (Two Son.), 622. 

' RetonneiH in Exile (English), 622. 
i Regrets, 6.32. 
j Regrets, Imaginative, CIO, 

Repentanee, 313. 

Roprool, 610. 

Resolution mid Independence, 280. 

Rcstimi-jilaee, The, 599, 

Ret irenient, 6.50 
Rptrns|>eet (Prehuh^), 178. 

Return, ,597. 

Return, The Mi>thei’s, 3,57. 

Ketiiru to Grasmen*, 3.03 
Reverie of Poor Susan, 70. 

Rhine, upon the Banks of the, 577. 

Riehaul tlie Fir4, 612. 

Riehimuid Hill (Thomson), 375 
Ridley, LatniuT and, 621. 

Rill, 3’he, 573. 

Robinson, to Henry Crahb (Tour lu Italy, 1837), 741. 
Rob Roy's Giave, 300, 

Ro<*k, Inscribed upon a (Hermit’s Cell), 565. 

Rocks, Two lieat,h-elad, 779. 

Rocky Stream, Composed on the Banks of a, 673. 

Roeky Stream, on Die Banks of a, 788. 

Rogers, S.nnuel, To, (!8(;. 

Roman Antuputies, 7.39. 

Homan Antinuities (Old Penrith), 696. 

Ronnin Retineineiita, Temptations from, 606. 

Romance of the Water Lily, 676. 

Romo, 749. 

Rome, At (Three Son,), 748. 

Rome, The Pine of Monte Maria at, 748. 

Koslm Cha))el, Composed in, 688. 

Kotha Q , To, 652. 

Ruins of a Castle in North Wales, 640. 

Rural Architecture, 257. 

Rural Ceremony, 631. 

Rural Illusions, 698. 

Russian Fugitive (The), 672. 

Ruth, 119. 
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Rydal, At, on May Morning (1838), 759. 

Rydal Chapol, 1>30. 

Kydal, Inscription upoA a stone upon one of the Islands 
at, 261. 

llydal. In the wooils of, 053. 

Rydal Mere, By the side of, 725. 

S. H., To, 049. 

Sacheverel, 026. 

Sacrament, 630. 

Sailor’s Mother, The, 273. 

Saint Bees’ Heads, in a Steamboat off, 709. 

Saint Catherine of Ledbury, 739. 

Saint Guthard (Hauz des Vaches on the Pass of), 581. 
Saint Herbtirt’s Island, Herwentwater (Hermitage), 
201 . 

Saint Kilda, 718. 

Saints, 619. 

Salincro Ambrosio, 390. 

Salisbury Plain, Incidents upon, 20, 

San Sahador, The Church of, 582. 

Saxon (/lergj', Primitive, 009. 

Saxon Conquest, 007 
Saxon Monasteries, 010. 

Saxons, 612. 

Schill, ;385. 

Scholars of the Village School of , Address to the, 

114. 

School, composed in anticipation of leaving, 2. 

School Exercise at Hawksbead, Written as a, 1. 
School-Time (Prelude), 132. 

School-Time, Childhood and (Prelude), 124. 

Schwytjs, ,581. 

Scottish Covenanters, Persecution of the, 626 
Scott, Sir Walter, Departure of, 687. 

Seashore, Composed by the, 724. 

Seaside, Composed by the, 284. 

Season, Bleak was it, 123. 

Seasons, Thought on the, (>C8. 

Seathwaite Chapel, 598. 

Seclusion (Two Son.), (K)9. 

Seven Sisters, The, 314. 

Sexton, To a, 117. 

Sheep-waslimg, 599, 

Shepherd Boys — Duugeon-Ghyll Force, 244. 

Ships (Two Son.), 319. 

Sight, Who landed what a pretty, 293. 

Simon Lee, 80. 

Simplon Pass, Column lying in the, 586. 

Simplon Pass, Stanzas composed in the, 586. 

Simplon Pass, The, 109. 

Sister, To my, 82. 

Skid daw, 262. 

Sky-lark, To a, 643. 

Sky-lark, To a, 320. 

8ky-prosi>ect from the Plain of France, 590. 

Sleep, to (Three Son.), 349. 

Slumber did my spirit seal, A, 113. 

Snowdrop, To a, 569. 

Snowdrops, 569. 

Sobieski, John, 551. 

Solitary Reaper, The, 298. 

Solitary, The (Excursion), 423. 

Somnambulist, The, 722. 

Song at the Feast of Brougham Castle, 359. 

Song for the Spinning Wheel, 401 . 

Song for the Wandering Jew, 267. 

Sonnet, The, 650. , 

Sonnet, June, 1820 (Fame tells of groves), 575. 

Sonnet, September 1, 1802 (We had a female Passen- 
ger), 286, 

Sonnet, September, 1802 (Inland, within a hollow vale), 
287. 

Sonnet, September, 1815 (While not a leaf seems faded), 
538. 

Sonnet, A Pixit, 769. 

Sonnet, October, 1803 (One might believe), 306 


Sonnet, October, 1803 (These times strike monied world- 
hugs), 307. 

Souuet, October, 1803 (When looking on the present face 
of tilings), 307. 

Sonnet, November, 1806 (Another year), 352. 

Sonnet, November, 1813 (Now that all hearts are glad), 
403. 

Souuet, Novemlnir 1, 1815 (How clear, how keen), 538, 
Sonnet, November, 18.30 (Even so for me), 741. 

Sound of Mull, In the, 091. 

Sound, The Power of, 660. 

Southey, Edith May, 648. 

Southey (Inscription for monument), 778. 

Spade ot a Frieiul, To the, 317. 

SpaiDurdH (Three Son.), 38.8, 

Spanish Guerillas, 393. 

Si>auish Guerillas, Tlie French and the, 388. 

I Sparrow ’.s Nest, The, 2<)2. 

1 Spimiiiig Wheel, 570. 

Spinning Wheel, Song for the, 401 . 

Spirit, It ih lU), 293. 

Si»oii8or«, 629 

Stalla, Cave of (Four Son ), 716. 

Star and the Glow-worm, The, 564. 
j Stai-gazeiB. .'545 
I Star, Slowly-sinking, 571. 
j Staia are MaiisioiiH, The, 574. 

I Statcsiiiun, The, 701. 

Staubbach, On approaching the, 578. 

I Steamboats, Viaduets, and Railways, 721. 

Stepping-stones, The (Two Son.), 595. 
i Stepping W(‘stward, 298. 

j Stone, F., Lines suggested by a Portrait from the pencil 
i of (Two Poems), 728 
I Storm, Composed during a, .507. 

, Stray Pleasures, 343 

Stream, Composed on the Banks of a rocky, 573. 

* Stream, On the Banks of a rocky, 788. 

1 Stream, Tributary, 598 

. Streams, The unremitting Voice of nightly, 787. 
Summer Vacation (Prelude), 140. 

Sun, The, 284. 

Swim, The, 571. 

Swede, The royal, 385. 

Sweden, The King of, 286. 

Sweden, The King of, 385 
Switzerland, Subjugation of, .’>.50. 

'I'ables Turned, The, 83. 

Tell, Effusion in tbe presence of Tower of, 580. 

I Teiiiptations from Roman Refinements, 606. 
Thanksgiving after (ffiildbirth, 630. 

There was a Boy, 111. 

Thomson’s “Castle of Indolence,” Written in Pocket 
Copy of, 288. 

Thorn, The, 75. 

Thrasymene, Near tlie Lake of (IVo Son.), 751 
Three years she grew, 113 
Thrush, The (Two Son.), 759 
Thun, Memorial near the Lake of, 579. 

Tillbrook, .539. 

TiLsbury Vale, farmer of, .308. 

Tintcru Abbey, Lines composed a few miles above, 91. 

To , m her sevontietli year, 052. 

To , on her First Ascent of Helvellyn, .566. 

To , Upon the birtli of her Firstborn Child, 701. 

To (Happy the feeling), 049. 

To (Look at the fate of Summer Flowers), 639. 

To (Miscellaneous Sonnets — Conclusion), 653. 

To (Mrs. Wordsworth, Two Poems), 638. 

To (The Haunted Tree), 571. 

To (Wait, prithee, wait !), 740. 

Torrent at Devil’s Bridge, 640. 

Tour among the Alps (1791-2), (Descriptive Sketches)^ 
10 

Tour in Italy (1837), Memorials of a, 741. 

Tour in Scotland (1803), Memorials of a, 294. 
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Tour in Scotland (1814), Memorials of a, 521). 

Tour ill Scotland (1851), 085. 

Tour in the Summer of 1883, TOG. 

Tour on the Continent (1820), Memorials of a, 575. 
Touflsaint L’Ouvcrture, To, 28G. 

Tradition, 51)8. 

Tradition, A^morican, 507. 

'rradition, Fancy and, 004. 

Trajan, The Pillar of, <>40 
Translation of the llible, G20. 

Trausubstaut lation, (11 G. 

Triad, The, (151 
Tributary Stream, 508. 

Troihisand Cresida, 271. 

Trosachs, The, G85) 

Turtle-dove, TJie Poet and the Oapfed, G81 
Tw’ilijjbt, 5: 10. 

Two April Mornings, The, 11.5. 

Two Tlneves, Tlie, 2.50. 

Tyridriim, Sujrm'.sted at, GOl. 

Tynwald Hill, 718 

Tyrolese, Feelini^s of the, 88.3 

Tyrolese, On the final anhmisaion of the, .384. 

Tyrolese Sonnets, 88.3 

Ulpha, Kirk of, GOl. 

Uncertainty, G05. 

Unknown Mon, 1 tr.ivollod aninncr, 112. 

Vale, Helovcd, 847. 

Valedictory Sonnet (Mi.sc Son.), 7G!. 
Vallomhrosii, At, 7.58. 

Vaudois, The (Two Son ), GIG. 

Vaudracour and didm, 827 

Venetian Uepuhlic, Ontli(’ Extinction of. 285. 

Venice, Scene in, Gi8 

Venus, 3'o tlie Planet (.January, 1888), 750 
Venns, To the Planet (Lo(’h Lomond), G02. 

Vernal Ode, 550. 

Vienna, Siege of, raised by John Sobieski, 551. 
Virgin, 'riio. GIO 
ViBitatioii of the Sick, G80 

W.iggoiier, The, 881. 

Wal'lenses. GK*. 

Wallace’s Tower, in Sight of, 530. 

Walton's Book of “Lives,"' G25. 
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Wanderer, Discourse of the (Excursion), 514. 

I Wanderer, Tiio (Excursion), 410. 

Wandering Jew, Song for the, 2,57. 

; Wanslcll, 77G. 
j Warning, The, 702. 

Wars of York and Lancaster, G17 
Waterfall and the Eglantine, Tlie, 251. 

Water-fowl, 401. 

Waterloo, After visiting the Field of, .57G. 

Waterloo, Oeeiisioned by the Battle of (Two Son.), 

.5.51. 

Ways, She dvvtdt among the untrodden, 112. 

We are Seven. 71. 

Wellington, On a Portrait of tlie Duke of, 765. 

Wcstall, Mr. W., Views of the Caves, etc., in York- 
shiie by (Thiee Poems), ,5(;7. 

Westminster Budge, Composed upon, 284. 
Westmoreland Girl, The, 780. 

Wlurl-blast, 82 
Whistlers, The Seven, 8,50. 

White Doe of Ifylstone, .3G1. 

Wielifle, G17 

Widow on WiiuleriDore Side, 'Phe, 77.3. 

Wild Duck s Nesl, The, .5(;8. 

William the Third, ()2G. 

Wisliiiig-gate, The, G.57. 

I Wishing-gate Destroyed, The, (5.58. 

Woieester (kithedral, A Giavestone in, GG9. 
Wordswortli, John. Elegiac Verses in memory of, .324. 

1 Wordswoith, JoJm (Fir Grove), 822 
1 Wordsworth, 3"o the Tic V ClinstoplK'r, 778. 

! W’ordsworth, To the Rev. Dr (Diiddon), .508. 

I Wiitteii in March, 278 
I Written with a slate peiudl, 2GL 
j Wien’s Nest, A, 700. 

I Yariow' Revisited, tl85 
Harrow UiiNisited, .’>01 
\ airow Visited, .582. 

Yew-Trees, 202 

V<‘W-tree Scat, 81 

5 ork and Lam*aster, Wars of, G17 

Young Englund, 784 

Young Lady, To a, 827 

Youth, w niton in very early, 3. 

Zaragoza, 884 
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